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THOUGHTS IN THE GARDEH. 

"RING IN THE NEW" 


yrn we turn from the oM to the new ; 
we leave the dead I\i»t to bury its dead. 

outwardly, tilings are exactly ns 
tfcey w T ere yesteiiluy, they are not the 
nine Sonic subtle change has taken 
potentialities which were more or 
l nebu lous begin to take shu]**. An mini 
tiier*• are Uie same wintry asitect, the same 
clouds ; the winds blow from tin* same 
ijHrction ; tlie tret's remain Intro, lifeless; 
tlie flower-beds are still nuked—yet there 
Is a difference. But why? And whence 
comes it? Yesterday Nature was at the 
very foot of the ladder, resting in obedi¬ 
ence to unchanging laws ; to-day it is still 
at the foot of the ladder, but its tread is 
on the !ir>»t rung—-the first step in the pro¬ 
cess of ascent. The visible progress is as 
yet nil, and the material eye, demanding 
feigns, and tokens, see® none. It knows 
from i<ist experience that the icy hand of 
Winter has yet to sot its grip upon the 
fertile soil and ail that is hidden away 
within it, and may work great havoc. 
Nature moves very slowly indeed through 
the*e .short days; but slowness is not stag¬ 
nation. Every day the sun prolongs its 
stay above the horizon by a few minutes 
and climbs :i Utile higher in the sk^. Ani¬ 
mate nature respmds, and, though tlie 
actual progress is too small to be visible, 
we ore Quite certain that there is no 
standing still, neither is there any moving 
back wa rt!s. 

Perhni>s it would scarcely be worth 
while to notice this change but for the fact 
that the greatest and most marked change 
ban taken place in another direction— 
naim ly, ourselves. But it is only because 
■■are more sensitive and rivspond more 
rmicl Ely—this also in accordance with fixed 
laws Yesterday our eyes were fixed upon 
the ending ; to-day upon the beginning of 
fSbur-v Then we could complacently fold 
hands and take our ease, because it 
was the appointed time for rest ; now we 
dike no longer fold our hands or allow 
tlMl j«i*sing hours to glide bv us unoccu¬ 
pied From the first, minute of the year 
till its fcist. tlie clock, unceasingly and re- 
Wselessly. gives «*ut Its Lick-tick-tick. It 
Wtyld weary us if we endeavoured to com- 
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single <me marks off Its due portion of 
Tiim*—aye, of Eternity—to teach us the 
value of moments which, when gone, are 
gone for ever. 

Many of us are loo upl to lielicve that, 
by sjiei’iaI effort. we can make up for lost 
lime; but not llu* fast<*st express- nay. not 
even the lightning's Hash—nin ever over 
lake one those moments that have gone. 
It is well to lay tliis to heart as we begin 
the new' year of promise, for the import¬ 
ance of keeping pace with the clock can¬ 
not be overestimated. He who^suceeeds 
in doing it in very truth lightens his 
labours so that he is able to take pleasure 
therein. 

One of the idlest «r emulations I can Im¬ 
agine is, ** What sort of a year will tills 
be? ” idle, because futile. Fortunately, 
we are not permitted to pierce the veil. 
Yet it Is a very natural inquiry to make, 
and who is there among us that, in some 
form or other, either expressed or unex¬ 
pressed', lias not asked tlie question? And 
there it rests; for no oue, not even “ Old 
Moore ” or “ Zadklel,” can answer it. 
What, perhaps, would lie a question of 
greater consequence Is, “ In what spirit 
shall we go through with it? ” This would 
lie no futile question, because the answer 
lies within us ; it w*>uld be no barren in¬ 
quiry, because everything depends upon It. 
“ What is our garden to us? ” Is It merely 
a pleasant adjunct to our life, something 
we can fully enjoy, but. could almost 
equally do without, or is it really a part 
of ourselves, something essential to our 
happiness, tin* loss of which would turn 
our little world into a wilderness? 

It is in the reply to these last questions 
that we must look for the answer to tlie 
first. If i\ indeed, and happily be, that 
the''garden, is essential to our enjoyment 
of life, in the same sense as Friendship 
and Love, then the spirit In which we 
enter upon and. carry through the toils 
and tasks of another year will be tlie 
spirit that will laugh at difficulties—never 
grow weary with dull routine—never lose 
(patience— never ntiamlon hope; that will 
Ik* ever alert and watchful, unremitting 
in its onj£, indifferent to iuevitnlvle set¬ 
backs. it will Ik* the spirit that in sun- 
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Kill lie abd rain will “carry on." not e\- 
lM.*eling great: tilings, but content and 
gratified with that wliieli itself creates. 

This is what I call getting to tin* “ in¬ 
wardness ” or “tlie soul” of gardening, 
without which it is but half alive. I 
would not. under any ei renin stances or fur 
any consideration, detract one iota from 
the immeasurable value of Science in gar¬ 
dening Indeed, I owe to it nearly every¬ 
thing. Not i*ontent with this almost nega¬ 
tive admission, I am prajrfired most deli- 
nitely to assert that without some know- 
l«*dge of the principles ami insight into the 
methods of gardening Seicim* it would 1 m* 
immensely difficult, if not impossible, to 
produce a consistently successful gar¬ 
dener. But. having said that, and having 
doffed my cap to Science (ns I have done 
more than once in these notes), I must 
say it is my joy to clothe its cold bones 
with warm, 11 ve, a. d healthy flesh—to 
give them the human touch—to bring this 
body into the home so that we may take it 
to our heart, learii of it, confide in it, 
love it. 

I have an old and valued' friend who Is 
an eminent man of letters. Robert Over¬ 
ton, to wit. Speaking as to the inexpres¬ 
sible charm of the flower garden, he re¬ 
marked. quoting from thr Book, “ ' The 
Lord God walked in the garden,’ and,” 
he added, after an eloquent pause, “ In 
the garden is to be traced still the fra¬ 
grance of His footsteps.” 

There is something to think over. To 
me it seems that Beauty, Purity, Sweet¬ 
ness, those never-ending delights which 
our gardens ran so bounteously give, may 
be looked upon as so many evidences of 
M the fragrance of His footsteps.” What 
think you? F. J. F. 


(totes of the Week. 


The Blue Marguerite lAgathirn cuelestis). 
—Too much enuuot be said in praise of this 
bright little plant for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during the dull winter days, and it is 
worthy of the lM*t»t attention of gardeners, 
as its flowers are of a ]>ole sky-blue—a 
colour rare among winter-blooming plants. 
Tlie flow’ers are like those of the Mar¬ 
guerite, about the size of a florin, with a 
bright yellow centra and pule blue florets. 
Intermixed with w r hite-flowering plants, 
such as the ESsiiliNjrfWsliilftcrNai’clssus, the 
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Old double white Primula.— At thus sea¬ 
son no plant is more useful for supplying 
white flowers than the old Double White 
Primula. This variety has the advantage 
over other double kinds in that it is far 
more free-flowering. The blooms last a 
long time when cut, and are also much 
esteemed for making into, bouquets or 
button-holes. A temperature'of 50 dogs, 
suits the plants well, also a position close 
to the glnsfc. The atmosphere should be, 
dry| as the plants are apt to damp olT at 
the collar if growm in a elo^te house. 

Primula floribunda and P. obconica, 
although proof against cold in an unheated 
house, have suffered very much from the 
fogs of the last few days. The flowers 
have all damped off and a large, healthy 
batch a week ago Is now' completely de¬ 
stroyed. For the winter season at least 
these two plants to be satisfactory must 
have the protection of a greenhouse, where 
the atmosphere is ahvays more or less dry. 
They are handsome plants, and under the 
latter conditions would continue flowering 
all through the winter. They are both 
easily raised from seed, which, indeed, 
seems to be the only way of increasing, 
them, as they cannot be divided success¬ 
fully. 

Winter Gladiolus (Schizostylis coccinea). 
—The English name of this is appropriate, 
as the whole expression of the plant re¬ 
minds one strongly of a Gladiolus, the 
leafage being narrow and sword-like, and 
the rich carmine cup-shaped flowers are 
borne in a lengthy spike. This is a most 
useful plant for the winter, decoration of 
the greenhouse, i A good way is to grow T it 
all the year round in pots, so that the rich 
green colouring of the leaves may be pre¬ 
served, which is not the case if the plants 
are exposed to the full blaze of a summer 
sun or allowed to get nipped by frost. The 
plants may, however, be lifted from the 
open ground and will then flow’d* satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Ceum Boris!i.—I was pleased to see the 
cheerful habit of the Geuans in flowering 
late into the autumn referred 1 to in the 
issue of December 14th. Their courageous 
efforts to defy the frosts are so much more 
successful thau those of most other sum¬ 
mer-flowering plants. They may not be 
of quite such brilliant hues In these short, 
dark days, but always manage to outshine 
any other red or orange flower that at¬ 
tempts to rival them. The W’ell-formed 
single flow r ers of G. Borlsii are, to my 
mind, the best of all the family for shape, 
and they yield to none in their fiery tone 
of orange-scarlet. Even now' (December 
ltith) there are several good flowers ojien 
and a store of buds to follow if the frosts 
ore not too severe.—E. A. Bowles. 

Pentas carnea.— For keeping up a con¬ 
stant supply of bloom throughout the win¬ 
ter there are few more useful subjects than 
this, and an additional i>oint in its favour 
is its easy cultivation. It is equally free- 
flowering in all stages, for even small 
plants that have been raised from cuttings, 
and are but a few r inches high, are topi>ed 
by a cluster of bloom, wiiile some that had 
the top pinched out in order to encourage 
a bushy habit have pushed out two or three 
minor clusters. Given a good, light. i*>si- 
tion in the stove, no serial care or atten¬ 
tion will be needed, and a few r healthy 
little bushes limy be relied on to furnish a 
regular supply of cut bloom for several 
months. A useful companion to the blush- 
flowered 1*. carnea is the deeper-tinted 1*. 
kermesina, which, however, is not so 
robust iu constitution as the better known 
kind. 

Erica mediterranea hybrids.— Referring 
to the note on *briTTiy_P,l ’’ Ltx|?eJG20), it 
indy be iinierbst i fcy (njtt. iQtJ^y (De¬ 


cember 7th) the flow’ers of this are not 
showing the colour as yet. The buds are 
W’ell advanced, of course, but none are 
showing their full tints. On the other 
hand, one of Mess re. Backhouse’s set of 
varieties of E. carnea, that called E. 
carnea pnecox, is w T ell in bloom, and con¬ 
siderably earlier than almost any other. 
E. carnea alba, w'liich usually anticipates 
most of the other forms of this Heath, 
will soon be in flow r er, and, apparently, 
will be as early as E. mediterranea 
hybrids, which is rather erratic in its 
time of blooming, and with me seems 
always to l>e later after a wet autumn 
than a dry one. Up to the end of Novem¬ 
ber the recorded rainfall in this district 
was about G inches more than at the corre- 
wiMunding }>eiiod of 1917.—S. Arnott. 

A curious effort.— Some time ago, in the 
course of watering, a plant of Gesnera was 
broken off close to the pot by the spout of 
a watering-can. As the piece was rather 
a good one, in an 8-inch pot, I trimmed off 
a few of the bottom leaves, and, making a 
hole with a dibber, put it back into its 
place. For a time it looked rather sickly, 
but it ultimately recovered, and so far as 
nppearanee goes it is quite as good as the 
rest of the batch. Instead of producing 
spikes of bloom at the point of every 
branch each spike, instead of flow r ere, has 
developed eorhis distinguishable in no way 
from those formed at the roots by normal 
plants. This seems to be an attempt at 
reproduction caused by the check, and is 
both curious and interesting. I have 
drawn the attention of neighbouring gar¬ 
deners to this freak, and they agree with 
me that it is unique in their experience. 
The plant will, in due course, be dried off 
with the rest of the batch, the corms will 
be used next season, and a note kept of 
their performance.—W. McG., Hal mac. 
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PREPARING PLANTS FOR CUTTINGS. 
As soon as' the 'plants have done flower¬ 
ing they should be cut down and the cut¬ 
tings prepared for supplying the plants 
which are to flower next season. Where a 
collection is growui on what is termed the 
large-bloom method, the plants are gene¬ 
rally iKicked closely together previous to 
coming into flowrer, so that as many as 
possible can be got into the smallest space. 
The consequence of this is that the suckers 
which are to supply the stock for another 
season are w’eakly, and unable to produce 
suitable cuttings. Directly the flowers are 
faded cut the stems down close to the soil 
in the ease of those varieties -that pro¬ 
duce cuttings freely. Sorts that are shy 
growing, or new r or scarce varieties of 
wiiich it may be difficult to obtain a suffi¬ 
cient stock of good cuttings, should not be 
cnit down low’er than within 2 feet of the 
soil. Cuttings produced from the stems 
are not nearly so good as those taken at a 
distance from the stem, but stem cuttings 
must in some cases be secured, or none at 
all may be available. The objection to 
stem cuttings is that plants so created are 
liable to show fiow’er-buds prematurely, In 
some instances as soon as the plants com¬ 
mence to grow. 

The’best position for the stools is any 
cool bouse, where the plants can be 
placed as close to the glass as possible, to 
prevent the growihs becoming weakly. No 
situation Is better for them than a vinery 
or Peach-house at rest, where plenty of 
light can be bad now that the foliage of 
the Vines or Peaches has fallen. Make 
up over the vinery border a temporary 
j stage, on which the plants are placed, and 
I get an abundance of light and air, which 


Induces a stocky growth. Some growers 
place the old roots in cold frames, which 
answer very well, except in the case of 
severe frost, when the plants need protec¬ 
tion, or the young growihs will be injured. 
It sometimes happens that some varieties 
throw* up cuttings very freely, so much so 
that they become crowded, and if allowed 
to remain so the cuttings become very 
weak, and- consequently not at all de¬ 
sirable for stock. In this case thinning 
the cuttings slum Id be resorted to, remov¬ 
ing the tallest and w’eakest, and retaining 
just enough for the purpose required. 

Some varieties will refuse to throw' up 
a single cutting. In this case, loosen the 
surface soil, and if the roots are bare 
thorough the continued drenchings of w'ater 
given previous to the plants blooming, 
cover the roots with light, gritty soil, 
comj)osed iirincipnlJy of leaf-mould and 
sand. Examine the drainage to make sure 
that the plants a.re not w’flter-logged, and 
gLve occasional w’aterings of w’eak liquid 
manure, which will tend to strengthen the 
growths. Water must be given carefully, 
as too much causes a yellow 7 , sickly 
growth, which must be avoided. Those 
plants that do not show signs of any cut¬ 
tings at all must be placed in a gentle l>ot- 
tom heat, and the stems syringed occasion¬ 
ally. Those starting freely into growth 
will not require any heat, but merely pro¬ 
tection from frost, with plenty of air on 
all favourable occasions. Green-fly occa¬ 
sionally attacks the points of the shoots, 
and can easily l>e got rid of by fumigating 
with Tobacco, or, if not convenient to 
fumigate . the house, dust the shoots 
affected with Tobacco powder, and after¬ 
wards syringe the' shoots to clear them 
from both fly and powder. 

A capital method of securing a stock of 
cuttings of any new or scarce variety is to 
strike the side shoots that are often pro¬ 
duced in excess during May and June when 
tlie plants are grown for large blooms. 
Many side shoots that are produced at that 
time, and are generally thrown away, do 
W’ell if inserted singly in small pots in 
sandy soil, placed in a gentle bottom heat 
until rooted, and afterwards removed tx> a 
cold frame. As soon as the pots are w’ell 
filled with roots, shift the plants into 5- 
ineb pots, using moderately rich soil, and 
pressing it down firmly, thus inducing a 
short, stocky growth. Stand the plants 
out of doors, allowing one stem only to 
grow from each plant. Directly the blooms 
have faded cut the plants down close to 
the soil, and cuttings of a short, stocky 
nature will be produced. As the main 
object in growing the plants In tills man¬ 
ner is to obtain good cuttings rather than 
large blooms, any side shoots are removed 
during the time summer growth is being 
made, thus concentrating the whole energy 
of the plant into the stem and the roots. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum La Triomphante.— 

Rather an old variety as Chrysanthemums 
go, I still grow this. It is valuable were 
it only for its earliness among the green¬ 
house sorts, and the ease with wiiich large 
blooms can he obtained when such may 
be required in late October. Given to 
sporting, the variety has produced white 
and yellow variations from the typical 
pink, but these cannot be relied upon. 
Nevertheless, of w hatever colour, they are 
ail useful.—W. MoG. 

Border Chrysanthemums. — In places 
where these cannot be relied upon to come 
through the winter when left in the bor¬ 
ders, it becomes necessary to lift sufficient 
stools and place them in a cold frame. 
This ought now to be done without delay. 
After pla.ntiifi|gji ivpter the stools well 
home, and in^ a day or two dust the sur¬ 
face freely with soot-, [ih dijder to dispose 
of a^slugs jnjay ,1» Mkmg about . 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa alpina. —At this season the hips 
of the true Alpine Rose (Rosa alpina) are 
exceedingly beautiful. The hips are long 
and of a bright scarlet colour. The 
flowers of the ordinary form of R. alpina 
Jare a trifle dull, but this cannot- be said 
of the fruits, which are very attractive. 
Those, however, who wish for a brighter- 
flowered variety, should secure the one 
named R. alpina MaJyi. Although single 
and not much in favour among modern 
Rose growers, T come across R. alpina 
fairly frequently in old gardens, in many 
of which it is known a.s the Thornless Rose, 
from the absence of the usual spines.— 


RAO U LIAS. 

Tiif. Raoul Ins deserve , the attention of the 
rock gardener by. reason of * their distinct 
leafage and dwarf, growth,, in these -re¬ 
spects ranking with the best of easily 
prv,wn subjects of a ‘carpeting or mat- 
terming character. , For plants.of such a 
Harare, whether for mantling rock, con¬ 
stituting a foil, or mirroring into fuller 
ti/c and ornament some neair-by colony 
or jtroup, room should be found for them 
iu every rock garden, since their beauty 
remains l<fng after the gaiety of the chief 
flowering subjects has. deputed. True, 
they will need a thoughtful, intelligent 
distribution, since into the same category 
come AreruiTla, Herniaria, Helxine, 
Paronychia, Antenna ria, and others, and 
these, playing like imrts, are desirable as 
much from their hardiness and free 
growth as from simple cultural needs. 
Where room is not possible for all, how* 


Carden Pests and friends 


Oxalis enneaphylla.—1 

difficulty in getting this 
have been in no bettor 
year. My plants were 
mixture in semi-shade, 
three years did very lit 


Baoulia australis in the Botanic Gardens, Glasneiin 


verv similar to that it had been occupying 
with*a similar soil, and it at once began 
to'go ahead, and showed amazing vigour, 
and-this autumn was simply crowded with 
buds. How often it happens that a plant 
does” well'in , one spot and refuses to 
’flourish',in* another which, so far as one 
can. see, is similar' in all respects to that 
in which it is doing well.— 0. C. C./ 
Primula pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley.— 
When first exhibited (at one of the Chel¬ 
sea ' shows) this variety of Primula pul- 
verulenta was prized as being a distinct 
breakaway from the riormal colouring ot 
the species. It-s whitish-pink floivers at¬ 
tracted a considerable amount of interest, 


Sit.very RaouuaHR. australis), shown 
, ln*the accoinpanylngtillustration. Known 
fllVi as R. albo-seVieea, .this New Zealand 
alpine Is of evergreen habit, producing 
mats of silvery or' silky leaves so close 
upon the soil as to constitute a I>er- 
fecV sward. Distinct and removed from 
the commonplace, it soon attracts. Like 
- most white or silvery leaved plants, the 
si>ecies named likes' full exjwxmre, with 
‘ moderately good soil. Would-be growers 
may like to know that it is grown with 

• aiecess at Kew. in addition to the proof 
1 the 1 illustration affords. Its almost incon¬ 
spicuous flowers are yellow', and appear in 
early summer. 

It. glabra is in sharp contrast with R. 

• australis, forming a dense carpet of rich 

grven, and having white flowers. Of the 
two the green-leaved form is the hardier, 
and in all probability the silvery kind In 
northern gnrdeus, and in severe winters 
may suiter somewhat if left entirely un¬ 
protected. ^ E. H. JKSKINS. • 
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also with pink flowers, has been raised, 
and it is more satisfactory, a.s it bears 
fertile seeds. The seedlings appear to b€ 
generally true, or nearly iso, to the 
parent.—S. A. , 

Primula angustidens.— Readers whe 
have attempted in vain to establish tm 
Chinese Primula P. Poissoni may find it 
more- advantageous to try its near ally, 
P. angustidens, which has proved quite 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


WAYS OF USING GREEN TOMATOES. 
Tomatoes, when cooked, are nearly as 
good in the green state as when ripe. The 
following are good general recipes in which 
green or rii>e Tomatoes can equally be 
used:— 

Tomatoes en casserole.— Blanch the 
Tomatoes and remove the skins, and cut 
into thick slices. Meanwhile fry a sliced 
Onion in butter in an earthen casserole 
till it begins to colour, but it must not be 
at all burnt; add the Tomatoes with some 
finely-chopped herbs and breadcrumbs. 
Cook in the oven for from twenty to thirty 
minutes, adding some more breadcrumbs 
on the top within the last ten minutes of 
finishing. 

Tomates pro v enc a les . — This is a 
favourite way in the South of France. Cut 
the Tomatoes In half horizontally, and 
press out the seeds and part of the juice. 
Dry in a cloth anti season with salt and 
pepper. Cook in very hot butter with a 
little crushed Garlic and chopped Parsley; 
or Shallot may be substituted for the 
Garlic. 

Green Tomato jam is more delicate 
than jam made from the ripe fruit, and 
any usual recii>e may be followed. 

Tomato sauce for keeping. —Green 
Tomatoes 4 lbs., three large Onions, $ oz. 
of Garlic, two tablespoonfuls of salt, three 
tablesixxmfuls of white sugar, one stick of 
Horseradish (scraped), one dessertspoon¬ 
ful of ground black pepper, J oz. of All¬ 
spice, and two teacupfuls of vinegar. Slice 
the Tomatoes and Onions, chop the Garlic 
small, and roughly pound the Allspice. 
Keep back the sugar and one teacupful of 
the vinegar, and put all the rest together 
in an enamelled saucepan. Simmer slowly 
with the lid on for four hours; strain 
through a hair sieve. Then make a syrup 
of the sugar and one teacupful of vinegar, 
add it to the rest, and cook slowly with 
the lid off till it is reduced to the proper 
thickness. It is all the better if it is 
cooked again for an hour the next day. 
Let it cool, and bottle securely. 

Tomato sauce to use fresh. —Mince an 
Onion, two sprays of Parsley, Thyme, Bay 
leaf, a dust of pepper and, if athand, four 
or live Mushrooms. Fry all for a few 
minutes in butter, take out the Thyme and 
Bay leaf, add the Tomatoes (blanched, 
skinned, and chopped) and a little stock. 
Salt and white sugar should be added be¬ 
fore finishing, as taste may direct. All 
Tomato cooking is the better for a little 
sugar. This recipe and the preceding one 
are the best accompaniments to Haricot 
Beans or Macaroni, but as the Tomato 
sauce for keeping is stronger flavoured and 
more concentrated, it should be diluted 
with stock or with any vegetable pur£e. 

Tomato chutney. —4 lbs. of Tomatoes 
(blanched and skinned), 1 lb. of sharp 
Apples (with peel and core removed), C ozs. 
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of Raisins (stoned), 0 ozs. of Sultanas, 
£ lb. of brown sugar, 0 ozs. of salt, 4 ozs. 
of green.ginger (bruised), 2 ozs. of Garlic, 
o ozs. of Shallots, one stick of Horseradish 
(grated), and four Bay leaves. Chop all 
but the Bay leaves and ginger (which are 
both removed when the cooking is com¬ 
plete), and mix all together with 1 pint 
of good brown vinegar. Cook very gently 
till all is clear, and stir well together. If 
it appears to be too thin, eook it again for 
an hour a second duy. This second cook¬ 
ing improves all such preparations, in¬ 
cluding all kinds of jam. Of course, any¬ 
thing in which vinegar is an ingredient 
should only be cooked in enamel or 
earthenware—never in a copper preserving 
pan; and for those of such recipes as re¬ 
quire straining, a hair sieve only should 
l»e used.^-G. J. in The Garden. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter vegetables. —Those who have 
grown Beans, both Runner and Dwarf, 
and Peas for picking for winter, should 
choose a fine day for harvesting the crop, 
so as to have them in good condition and 
avoid further drying. I And the same 
cultural attention is not always given to 
th<\se crops as Is bestowed on the same 
things grown for summer use; but this is 
a mistake, because one is anxious to 
secure a good return in the way of quality, 
and also to have the yield in sound, plump 
condition. For this reason it is advisable 
to sow thinly in shallow, well-manured 
trenches, giving the necessary amount of 
attention all through the growing period. 
A welcome addition to the Peas and Beans 
for use through the winter will be found 
in the Turnip of the type known as garden 
Swede, a small variety of good quality, 
and keeping sound all. through the-winter. 
This, with Red Globe Turnip and a good 
supply of Carrots and Onions, will keep 
the household very well off in the way of 
roots.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Potato Lang worthy. —The note and illus¬ 
tration of this Potato, in the Issue of Oc¬ 
tober 5th, remind me of my experience 
with the variety, undoubtedly a good 
Potato in suitable soil. A neighbouring 
farmer some years ago grew a large quan¬ 
tity of Lang worthy in a field a few hun¬ 
dred yards from these gardens. At lift¬ 
ing time, I went over-one day to see what 
the crop was like, and I was amazed at 
the bulk, and the quality of the yield. 
Next season I procured seed, and planted 
it rather extensively. The result was dis¬ 
appointing. I did not get much more than 
the weight of the seed. In the following 
year the experiment was repeated on a 
smaller scale in a more favoured place 
within the garden, and in excellent soil. 
The result, although slightly better, did 
not warrant the further planting of Laug- 
worthy. I think there can be no doubt 


that certain kinds of Potatoes will not 
succeed in some soils, and, not only so, 
but their quality depends entirely upon 
the suitability of the ground in which they 
are planted.—W. McGuffog, Balmac. 

The cooking of Potatoes.— The note by 
“P. T.” in connection with the cooking 
of British Queen (p. 525) is not only a 
valuable hint, but one w hich leads me to 
look at tlie question of cook Lug Potatoes 
from another point of view. It is to be 
feared that complaints as to the cooking 
qualities of some varieties could be traced 
to lack of care in storing—that is to say, 
In lifting Potatoes the varieties have been 
mixed. It. is well known that no tw 7 o sorts 
take exactly the same time to cook, and 
Lf two varieties go into the pot together 
one of these may be in pulp before the 
other Is half cooked. Tills is a strong 
reason for can* in storing, the practice of 
letting the different sorts become mixed 
being one to which (I have observed) new 
allotment-holders are rather prone. Keep 
them rigidly apart, and less disappoint¬ 
ment will be felt when the tubers come to 
the table. Another interesting note was 
that in connection with exhibits of cooked 
Potatoes at Scottish village flower show’s. 
These I have often admired while judg¬ 
ing, and there can be no doubt as to their 
educative value, both in respect of de¬ 
ckling which are the best table varieties 
and in encouraging housewives to take 
pains with their cooking, very often a 
happy-go-lucky matter.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

A local Apple.— In this immediate neigh¬ 
bouring there is an Apple grown that-I 
have not seen elsewhere. It is locally 
called “ Gar nation Apple,” and is a most 
useful variety, an excellent cooker, very 
handsome on a dessert dish, and of good 
flavour. It is the best a Unround Apple I 
know, but may possibly be described as a 
better cooker than for dessert, although 
really quite good for the latter purpose. 
The tree Is a free grower and almost con¬ 
stant bearer. Even in a season such as 
the present, tlie crop has been good. It Ls 
an early Apple, ripening in September and 
keeping till November. I send a sample 
herewith, and should like to hear if Mr. 
Farmer, whose notes on Apples are always 
so interesting, has ever hoard of this 
variety.—E. B., Glashury , Breconshire. 

French Runner Beans. —I do not think 
gardeners have taken very kindly to the 
French Runner Beans. They believe in 
the dwarfs, like Canadian Wonder and 
Negro Long Pod, and from these they pro¬ 
ceed to tlie Scarlet Runners. They have 
never really appreciated tlie half-way 
stage. Yet it has to be said concerning 
these that they are heavy croppers, and 
pay well for the little support and trouble 
entailed in giving them stakes. They only 
need short sticks about 15 inches or so in 
height. I have l»een struck more than 
ever during the pa-st season hv the amount 
of Beams furnished by. a single row of tlie 
French Runner Tender and True, which is 
worthy of a place in every garden where 
French Beans are in deni and. —Townsman. 

Leeks.— T was much interested in the 
article by “A. G.” a short time ago in 
these columns on Leeks. No praise is too 
great to bestow on this, in my judgment, 
most nutritious , and profitable vegetable. 
Notwithstanding this, Leeks are too often 
left out, even by those who favour Onions. 
Once their culture is' understood (and the 
advice tendered in Gardening should he 
faithfully followed) few 1 vegetables pay 
better. Ricli feeding ground, ample room 
between each plant, plenty of water in a 
dry time, and earthing up for blanching 
are essential points for a successful crop, 
which, as has been stated, may remain in 
the ground to. be lifted as 'wanted.— 
WooDBASTwidkl ■; 1 r a I ire m 
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TREES flfiD SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRONS IN WOODLAND. 
In places where a wild or semi-wild gar¬ 
den is favoured, the existence of a thin 
wtKKl of well-dcvcloi>cd trees within easy 
distance of the residence is a great asset, 
for not only do the trees' add an air of 
grandeur to the landscape and of seclu- 
wa and privacy to the garden, but by 
providing varying degrees of shade make it 
puwible to grow a greater variety of 
jibuits than would lx? the case were there 
to shade. Where lime is present in the 
coil to tiny appreciable extent, the owner 
is handicapped by being unable to grow 
most of the Erica family without elalx>- 
rate soil preparation. Where, however, 


semi-wild places. Round or oval beds are 
formed, and the plants are not allowed 
to overgrow the margins, neither are 
other plants associated witJi the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, tlie result being stiff, hard lines 
which s]v>il the otherwise pleasant effect 
of the wild scenery. When informal 
planting is encouraged. It sometimes bap- 
lien’s that coarse weeds spaing up and 
choke the plants. This, however, ran be 
avoided by planting masses or small 
dumps of other subjects near the'Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Common Ferns, for instance, 
can be introduced with advantage, patches 
of Butcher’s Ilrooal or Alexandrian 
Laurel, Gault heria Shallon where .space is 


light places. Then varieties of stiff, erect 
habit, such as Madame Carvallo, mx; less 
suitable than those of spreading habit like 
Sappho, whilst the commoner species and 
varieties are often better for the purpose 
than new and expensive varieties. Cun- 
bingha rue’s White is another old and 
easily grown variety that is excellent for 
woodland planting; but as a rule unnamed 
seedlings are as good for the purpose as 
named sorts. 

if distinct varieties are planted, it is 
necessary that, they should Is* on their own 
roots, as grafted plants are liable to pro¬ 
duce suckers, which, if not noticed and re¬ 
moved at an early date, outgrow the 
variety. In the milder south-west coun¬ 
ties fine plants of some of the Himalayan 
sixties are sometimes seen in woodland, 
areas, and in colder districts R. campanu¬ 
la turn is occasionally planted with good 



tlie soil ks fairly free from lime, and par¬ 
ticularly where it is of a 'peaty or sandy 
nature, the* planter can produce* charming 

by judiciously growing evergreen or 
suinnM*r-leuiting Rluwlodendrails, with or 
without other plants, in glades or openings, 
or a Unit the margins of informal piths 
running through the wood. The effect of 
informal grouping in such a position is 
shown hy the accompanying illustration of 
a group «*f Rhododendrons in Maurice 
Yorke'n garden at lver. Rucks. It will be 
i**tii*od that there is no suspicion of for¬ 
mal planting about the group in question, 
tb** plants mppewrhig to xprhig naturally 
from amongst tin* surrounding vegetation. 
This is the correct way to plant Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in the midst of natural wood¬ 
land. Too often people err in planting 
stiff, formal maa-jes of Rhododendrons and 
other subjects in woodlands and other 
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no object, and (1. procumlieiis when* a low- 
growing plant Is desirable. Primroses, 
Foxgloves, Periwinkles, and ninny other 
sii/bjt*els will suggest themselves sis suit¬ 
able objects for sen'll-wild ]Wanting ih 
wocHlland. The introduction of clumps of 
varying size and outline, of spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Narcissi, 
and Blue Bolls, is very effective among 
groups of Rhododendrons and other sub¬ 
jects. whilst, once planted, they give no 
further trouble. 

To secure the best results from the 
woodland [danting of Rhododendrons, it is 
necessary to exercise a little care in the 
selection of varieties, for all are not 
equally well suited for the purix>se. The 
white and mauve flowered varieties-are j 
infinitely better for the shadier places than 
the red ; therefore, red-flowered varieties 
should be confined to the outskirts and 1 


effect. In the neighbourhood of Swansea 
there are several gardens where a con¬ 
spicuous feature Is made* of semi-wild Rlio- 
dodeiidrous, and tin* same is true* of parts 
of Cornwall. Sir Edmund Loder has pro¬ 
duced some very pleasing effects at 
Leonardslce by the Informal planting of 
evcM*grc*en ami stiminer-leafing Rhododen¬ 
drons in Pine woods, whilst if. is probable 
that many of. the new’ Chinese sjiec.Ies, 
which, on account of early growth, are not 
very hanly lien*, would give better results 
under the shelter of a Pine wood than in 
the open. Rhododendrons can, of course. 
Is* grown in |x*dti<uis exposed to full sun, 
but. such plants are placed at a disadvan¬ 
tage corn iki red with those that are shel¬ 
tered from the midday sun; therefore, 
from a cultural sta,ndjs>int alone, an nd- 
vanitage is gained by being able to plant 
Rhododendrons ;tyj : ^'|X#[lfliu^- D. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thtf Japanese Larch (Larix leptolepLs).— 
A good deal of attention lias been paid to 
the Japanese Larch for forest planting 
during the last, twenty years or twenty- 
five years, owing to its rate of growth 
being more rapid than that of the common 
' Larch, and to the theory held by certain 
Itersons that It is immune from attacks by 
1 the Larch canker fungus (Dasyscypha 
' calycina). When plantations twenty years 
old of the two species are seen growing 
side by side, there can be no doubt as to 
Its more rapid growth, all conditions being 
equal, but whether the lead gained at that 
. age will be maintained to maturity has 
yet to lie decided. Certainly it Is not im¬ 
mune from attacks of the Larch canker 
•fungus, although it does not appear to 
be so susceptible to the disease as Larix 
europeea. Apart from its value for forest 
planting, it has much to commend it as 
nil ornamental tree, and is well worth 
planting as a garden and park tree, both 
in groups and as isolated specimens. The 
Japanese Larch is sometimes willed the 
Red Larch, by reason of its reddish bark. 
It was originally introduced from Japan 
by Mr. John Gould Veltch in 1861, and is 
recognised from other Larches by its red¬ 
dish bark, the downy character of its 
young shoots, and large, flat, glaucous- 
green leaves. The cones are also very dis¬ 
tinct, being rosette-llke In shape, all the 
margins of the scales being recurved. The 
Japanese Larch is perfectly hardy, and 
may be expected to grow almost anywhere 
except on strong limestone, w T here it lives, 
but growth 1s very slow. Like other 
Larches, however, It is more at home on 
breezy, well-drained hill and mountain 
sides than in confined hollows or at low 
elevations; in fact, the lack of a free cir¬ 
culation of air Is one of the causes of the 
rapid spread of the Larch canker fungus. 
— D. 


HOSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose planting. —If the making of new 
beds and borders is contemplated, put the 
work in hand as soon as convenient, so 
that the soil will have an opportunity to 
settle by the time planting .should be 
effected. Dig the soil at least two spits 
deep, leaving the lower one where it is if 
of an unkindly nature, hut work in a good 
quantity of manure with it, or, if that is 
not possible, bone meal or basic slag. Old 
hotbed manure can also be beneficially 
employed for the same purpose if pains are 
taken to pick out any nieces of stick or 
wood it may contain. Manure should, if 
possible,-be provided for enriching the top 
, spit. Work in lime rubbish and burnt sou 
. in. 7 addition, to the manure, and use 
“ Slag” or bone meal at the rate of J lb. 
per square yard if the soil is heavy. If 
the sites of the beds, etc., are covered 
with turf, skim this off, chop it to pieces, 
and.mix with the top spit.—A. W. 

Climbing Roses. —Pressure of work in 
, other directions may have interfered with 
the attention to climbing Roses, and such 
work may now. he taken in hand. The. 
flowering wood of the past season should 
be cut out, as well as any of the young 
shoots which are not ripe, or which have 
been frayed or bruised. In retraining let 
the shoots which it is proposed to retain 
be thinly disposed over the trellis or other 
support. Although the shoots may ap¬ 
peal* to be insufficient, it ought to lie 
oorne in mind that the majority of climb¬ 
ing Itoses, especially those with a strain 
of the Wiohuraiaiua blood, make exuberant 
growth during spring and summer.— 
W. McG. 
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STRAWBERRY KING GEORGE V. 
The raiser of this Strawberry claims that 
it is a week earlier than Royal Sovereign, 
but although I have given it a fair trial, I 
have not found that difference in earline.se 
between the two varieties. I have not 
fully tried it in the open air, but have 
given It a good trial planted out in frames. 
Twenty frames were planted with it, and 
six were planted with Royal Sovereign; in 
another position two frames out of twenty 
were planted with King George V., which 
was not more than a day or two in ad¬ 
vance, hut which was in all.other respects 
more satisfactory than the variety from 
which it. is evidently derived. Of .late ,t 
R oyal Sovereign with me has been only 
the shadow of its former self. In the first 
years of its existence it cropi>ed enor¬ 
mously, and I do not think that heavier 
crops have ever been produced under glass. 
Each crown threw up from two to four 
trusses, so that a plant with three crowns 
had from nine to twelve strong trusses, 
each truss having from twelve to twenty 
blooms. It was a profitable crop, but 
during the post five years the plants have 
rarely thrown up more than two trusses, 
and the majority of them not more than 
one. I have three times renewed the 
stock, getting runners from northern 
localities, but there was but little improve¬ 
ment, and that was only temporary. It 
may be that this falling off in productive¬ 
ness has not been so noticeable where the 
soil is of a holding character; my soil is 
light loam. In one row of frames I had 
last year twenty lights filled with King 
George and six with!Royal Sovereign; in 
another row. I had.eighteen planted with 
the latter and two with the former, so that 
it was easy to draw conclusions. The re¬ 
sult was that, though they all had identical 
treatment, King George V. yielded one- 
third more. In appearance this variety is 
identical with Royal Sovereign. Growing 
side by side I could not distinguish one 
from the other, and, as regards colour of 
fruit and flower, there is no difference. I 
have, however, quite given up Royal 
Sovereign; all my frames are filled with 
King George V., and a finer lot of plants I 
never wish to see. They are the counter¬ 
part of what those of Royal Sovereign were 
i:i the earlier days of Its existence. 

J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Doyenne du Comice failing.— Can 

you suggest any reason for the leaders of a 
Doyenne du Comice Pear-tree going off in 
the way the enclosed shoot has done? The 
rest of the tree looks healthy, and there is 
plenty of fruit-buds. This year I had no 
Pears, but last year the crop was quite a 
good one, though a large proportion of the 
fruit cracked badly. The tree, planted 
some six or seven years ago, is fan-shaped 
o:i a wall due south*— M. J. Lipscomb. 

[Cracking of the fruit is generally due 
to the roots having gone down into the sub¬ 
soil, which, in all probability, in your case 
is dry. The remedy is to lift and lay out 
the roots afresh in a nearly horizontal 
.position, and when doing so to work in 
amongst and well cover them with some 
new fibrous loam to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of new roots near the surface. This 
variety of Pear succeeds l>est in a well- 
drained, warm soil, so if the position the 
tree in question occupies is faulty in this 
respect remove the subsoil and put in jx 
good layer of brickbats, say about 1 foot in 


thickness, and cover with whole turves 
Grass-side downwards. On these put 
enough of the best of the soil, which, when 
made firm, will bring it to the right level 
for the replanting of the tree and laying 
out the roots as already mentioned. Cut 
back all roots which strike downwards if 
too strong to be bent and laid out hori¬ 
zontally. The (lying of the piece of wood 
sent, i.e ., the leader, is also due to root 
trouble. The other or malformed portion 
is not altogether uncommon on some varie¬ 
ties of Pears. It arises through growths 
being pushed out or produced on the por¬ 
tion of the base wood to which the stalk of 
a fruit was . formerly attached. This 
causes it to swell to an abnormal size and 
assume a gouty appearanee. It is not 
harmful.] 

Morello Cherries.— As the training of 
these is a more tedious business than in 
the case of any other kind of fruit tree, 
on account of the trees containing so 
many branches and much young wood, 
the pruning sfliould lie done now, so that 
they may be nailed or tied in before very 
cold weather sets in. The pruning will 
consist,in so thinning and regulating the 
young fruiting wood that when trained 
out afresh it will stand about 4 inches 
apart in all parte of the tree. Any worn- 
out and decrepit branches present 
should be cut out. This will cause a re¬ 
arrangement of the main and subsidiary 
branches, and the pruner must accord* 
ing-ly make allowance for the loss by 
leaving a greater quantity of young wood 
than would otherwise l>e prudent. If the 
wall ls, as is oft times the case, much in¬ 
fested with Moss, the trees, if time and 
labour allow, should lie unfastened and 
the face weir brushed with a bard broom. 
Well wash afterwards with soapsuds, and 
again when the trees have been refas¬ 
tened to the wall. Much the same treat¬ 
ment is needed for the Kentish Red 
Cherry when trained on a wall, only the 
trees form a good many natural spurs in 
addition to young wood, which should be 
left.—H. N. 

Outdoor Peaches.— To keep the foliage 
of these fruits clean so as to ensure i>er- 
fect fruit aud thoroughly well-ripened 
wood for another reason requires skilled 
and unremitting attention, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how this can be given in these 
days of shortened labour. For this reason 
I should strongly advise growers who con¬ 
template planting these fruits to utilise 
any glass structures, either those where 
firing has had to be given up, owing to 
scarcity of fuel or unheated,, for it is cer¬ 
tain that trees under cover can be r kdpt 
clean and healthy much more easily and 
effectually, and with far less labour than 
in the oi>en. Fumigation, or better still 
vaporising, will deal effectually with 
enemies like aphis and thrips, arid par¬ 
tially with red spider if taken in time. It 
will, of course, be advisable (still with an 
idea as to economy in labour) to plant, 
where practicable, bush or half-standard 
rather than trained trees requiring to be 
tied in to wall or trellis. These bushes 
and ha If-standards can be lifted with the 
advent of better times, and with a little 
skilful cutting in will adapt themselves to 
outside walls, the sojourn inside ensuring 
healthy trees and thoroughly ripened 
\vood.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Apple Allington Pippin.— I see in a re¬ 
cent issue that this Apple is being highly 
praised. -I 1 find : itl a poor' fruit, and am 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

It? evidence were wanted of the popularity 
of Brussels Sprouts with the general con¬ 
sumer, it is but needful to watch the shop9 
and market stalls on Saturdays and note 
how great is the demand and how rapidly 
they are disposed of in preference to Cab¬ 
bages, Savoys, or Kales. Christmas finds 
Cauliflowers over, but Brussels Sprouts in 
abundance. The public purchase these 
Sprouts by weight, and in consequence, 
because nearly the whole of the purchase 
is edible, get value for their money. The 
Brussels Sprout, apart from its economical 


previous to planting, both to allow the soil 
to become weathered and to settle down, 
and to give the plants ample space both in 
and between the rows, so that they can 
develop properly. With the exception of 
that intended for the very earliest crop, 
the site cannot be too oi>en, and the heavier 
the soil within reason the better. It is a 
mistake to leave the preparation of the 
plot till the season is well advanced, as the 
soil, unless made very firm, will then be in 
too loose a condition, and conduce to the 
production of large, loose sprouts. With 
regard to distances in planting, the dwarf- 


would be worthless in the market. The 
market grower plants in firm land in fields, 
gets plants about 24 inches in height, very 
sturdy and hard. These, later, have stems 
densely set with small green, hard Sprouts 
that suit the public taste. 

- Iu many gardens and allotments 

Brussels Sprouts are not gathered always 
in the most economical manner. A mis¬ 
take often made is cutting off the centre, 
or Cabbage-like head, at the top of the 
plant. This should be left until the last. 
Gather first the buttons, or sprouts, on the 
stem; do not touch the centre or head 
until these are all used up. If the head is 
cut or removed early all the buttons un¬ 
fold, become growing shoots, and run to 
waste instead of remaining firm and useful 
for a long period. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cauliflowers.— Your correspondent has 
included most of the best of the Cauli¬ 
flowers in his list on page 553, but has 
omitted the small, very early variety, one 
of the most suitable for small gardens. 
There are few vegetables sold under so 
many different names, each well known 
seedsman having his particular fancy, 
First Crop, Best of All, and half-a-dozen 
more being practically the same. There is 
an idea this little Cauliflower is only suit¬ 
able for first early work, but this is not so, 
good results being obtainable for several 
months if the later plantings are made on 
a partially shaded piece of ground or a 
west border. Small in growth and small 
but beautifully white and firm in curd and 
amenable to planting at 18 inches or 20 
inches each way, it is, as above stated, 
admirably adapted for small gardens, and 
all partial*to Cauliflowers should make a 
note of it for another season. If desired 
as early as passible make a sowing under 
cover in February, prick out into a cold- 
frame, and plant outside as soon as 
weather will permit. Sow for succession 
about the middle of March and early In 
May, and, as above stated, plant in cool, 
rather firm ground. Seed of this little 
variety is rather expensive, not much be¬ 
ing obtainable for half-a-crown, so only 
sufficient should be sown and planted at 
each time to meet requirements. If any 
danger of clubbing is apprehended, have a 
mixture of soot and lime to the consistency 
of thin paste ready in an old pail, and dip 
roots and collar of plants in this before 
putting them out.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Broad Beans.— If an early supply of this 
vegetable is desired, a small sowing may, 
provided the ground is in a fit condition, 
be made without delay. This sowing 
should be made in a sheltered part of the 
garden where the soil is not too heavy, for 
although Broad Beans succeed best in a 
somewhat heavy soil in summer, it would 
not be advisable to sow them in such a 
medium now. If the* ground has been 
deeply dug and manured in readiness the 
seed may be sown in row's 3 feet apart and 
covered with 3 inches of soil. Some seeds 
may be sown in a box at the same'time and 
placed in a cold frame for providing plants 
for filling any gaps in the rows—F. W. G. 

The hardiness of Leeks.— In a weekly 
English paper the following advice is given 
by one w r ho contributes a column over the 
signature of “ A Practical Gardener ” : 

‘ On the approach of frosts the Leeks must 
be lifted, shortened as to the flags and 
roots, and stored in a cool, moist place 
away from any danger of freezing.” Such 
advice appears to be strange to us in Scot¬ 
land, where the Leek is considered the 
hardiest vegetable grown, and one which 
will endure the mosit severe frost with 
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A good type of Brussels Sprouts. 


value, is by far the most pleasantly- 
flavoured edible vegetable, w ith the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of the Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli. It is a very hardy one, and there 
can be no doubt that it is a very profitable 
one to the grower. Few members of the 
Bnissica family furnish so much good food 
with so little w r aste, in addition to which 
the supply' naturally extends over a long 
period. 

The Brussels Sprout requires a long 
period of growth before arriving at 
maturity, and unless the stems have be¬ 
come fully grown and acquire a firm, 
woody condition by autumn, they will not 
produce close, solid sprouts. There are 
1 also two other important matters in con¬ 
nection with their cultivation, which is to 
accord them a pieep^f open ground that 
has been well mailed dug **90time 



growing kinds may be planted 30 inches 
apart in the row’s, but for the tall varieties 
allow a distance of 36 inches, if possible. 

One may, by sowing seed in February in 
a cold frame, have sturdy plants to put out 
iu May, and later sowings outdoors in 
March and April will give an abundance of 
plants to put out in the summer, and thus 
keep up a succession for fully six months— 
that is, through October to the end of 
March. 

The plants, owing to their method of 
sprout-production, will furnish a supply 
for from four to five months, and in the 
winter we have no other vegetable that 
gives such a constant succession. Brussels 
Sprouts are very often planted in very 
highly-enriched soil, huge stems, very tall 
plants, and coarse, soft Sprouts resulting 
for a considerable time. Such Sprouts 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


January 4, 1919 


THE WEEK’S WORK- 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —Look to Wallflowers in 
lieds and borders, and make firm all which 
have become loosened by the action of the 
wind. Then lightly stir the soil between 
them with a Hutch hoe. Other flower- 
leds will pay for haying the hoe run 
through thorn, as the surface has, as a re¬ 
sult of the heavy rainfall, liecome beaten 
down very hard. Beds containing early- 
flowering bulbs which are in a forward 
condition had better bo left alone. The 
rock garden and any other portions of 
rockeries situated ouite aj>art from the 
former should be cleaned, and top-dress 
with suitable compost all subjects in need 
of such assistance. So long as open 
weathea* continues, any al Lenat-Lorns or the 
construction of additions may go for¬ 
ward. Rake out tree leaves which have 
accumulated amongst ornamental trees 
and shrubs, (and dig them in whenever 
possible in the open spaces. Care must, 
however, be taken to see that established 
clumps of bulbs and other subjects not 
visible alx>ve ground sustain no damage 
when doing so. Trim the verges of lawns, 
sweep and roll the latter thoroughly, and 
the same with regard to gravel walks. 
Lawns will in very’ many instances re¬ 
quire the expenditure of much time and 
lalxmr to restore them to their former 
well-kept condition. Matters can be for¬ 
warded by applying a Liberal top-dressing 
of rich, loamy soil at once. Examine 
newly planted trees and shrubs, ami see 
that stakes and ties are secure. Make 
safe anything of a tender nature, or which 
is not quite hardy and likely to suffer 
should severe weather set in. If it has 
not been done, protect the stems of newly 
planted Tea and other tender Roses with 
leaf-mould or old potting soil, but avow! 
giving further ixrotection, both to these 
and established bushes hi beds and 
borders in any other way until necessary. 
Place a mulch of the same kind of mate¬ 
rial between the rows of cuttings inserted 
in autumn. 

Tuberous Begonias.— Now the tops liave 
died down, the tubers may be placed 
several layers thick in lx>xes and be stored 
under the same conditions as Dahlia*. 
Pot-grown plants may be stored as they 
are, or shaken out. in which case care 
must l>o taken to see that the labels to 
named varieties do not become lost or 
m Lsp laced. 

Plant houses. — Give early-flowering 
Pelargoniums their filial shift, and carry 
out such staking as is required to ob¬ 
tain useful, bushy examples. Arrange 
the plants a good distance apart in a 
well-lighted house, and give careful at¬ 
tention to watering and ventilation. 
Afford later batches more space as growth 
increases, and keep these and the fore¬ 
going clear of green-fly by vaporising the 
house occasionally. The same remark ap¬ 
plies to Cinerarias, especially those com¬ 
ing into bloom. Both the latter and those 
now showing for flower should 1 k> assisted 
with frequent and mild applications of 
.some form of stimulant. Batches of 
Primula olxon.ica, P. inalacoides, and 1*. 
Kewerisas), if still in indicated pits, will do 
better if now moved into a wfdJ-lighted 
greenhouse where drier and more airy con¬ 
ditions prevail. The latest propagated 
nlan.ts should also l>e put into a cool green¬ 
house for the winter, and be watered 
sparingly for some time to come. Look 
over large specimen plants of Agapnn.thns 
umbel lotus. Remove decaying foliage, 
and keep the soil on the dry side, espe¬ 
cially if stored where they do not receive 
anv too much light. The same may be 
said of specimen plants of Zonal and’Ivy- 
h ;.\ed Pelargoniums, Hvdratig. is, and 
Lemon-:scented \ erbena (Alo 3 *sia citric- 
doi-a). __ „ A. W. 


Digitized by 


Go .gle 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The planting season, although rather a 
short one owing to the lateness of the fall 
of the leaf and the ripening of the wood, 
has been, all that could be desired as re¬ 
gards the weather. Planting, root-prun¬ 
ing, lifting, and all matters con neck'd 
with the disturbance of the root* of trees 
ishould now cea.se. Rather than do any 
more planting this season, 1 would prefer 
leaving the trees in the nursery till next 
autumn, for, unless the supply of labour 
is sufficient to keep up continuous water¬ 
ing in dry weather from spring till after 
midsummer, the trees will most certainly 
suffer, more especially on light land. Late 
planting brings more than any other 
tiling young trees into a stunted condi¬ 
tion, and, once they get into that state, it 
sometimes lasts for years. All newly 
planted trees should lie well secured to 
it heir supports, whether these be stakes, 
walls, or wires, but in no case should the 
ties or shreds be drawn in so tightly as to 
give no allowance for the natural settling 
of the soil about the roots, this being a 
frequent cause of injury. In tying to 
wires, the material used should l>e twisted 
once or twice round the wire, ns this will 
prevent injury from any direct contact 
with the wires. In all ties and fastenings 
plenty of room should be allowed for the 
natural swelling of the branches and main 
stems. J have often seen the ligatures 
cutting through the bark, and for this 
reason, if for no other, all old ties on 
established trees should be examined and 
cut away if need !>e. 

Pruning should l>e pushed forward 
whenever the weather is favourable; I 
prefer to susj)end operations when the 
frost is at all severe. Late pruning, like 
Jato planting, is with most fruit trees a 
mistake, as it lead* to canker and various 
other evils. I do not say that all trees 
are alike in this. It is good practice to 
follow a certain rotation, beginning with 
Pears, following on with Apples, and then 
on to stone fruits, though with such as 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines proper 
summer and autumn attention, leaves but 
little to l>c done with the knife in winter. 
Pear trees are rather slow to make fruit- 
spurs when young, but this is soon altered* 
when they get into l>earing, and after a 
few years the spurs on some varieties will 
become too thickly set on the trees. It. is 
a mistake to allow’ this, as good fruit will 
not l)o produced if the proper limitations 
of spur growth are exceeded, and the trees 
soon get into a bad state, producing 
undersized fruits, with hard and gritty 
flesh. It is far better to reduce the spurs 
to one-half than to allow old trees to get 
into the state in which they are sometimes 
seen. In carrying out this w’ork, the bet¬ 
ter way is to cut back many of the spurs 
to the base, leaving the rest as they are 
for the present, removing them bodily in 
two or tliree years, when new’ spurs have 
formed from the previous hard pruning. 

Vines. —All late Grapes <xhould now be 
cut and placed in water in the fruit or 
Gra-i>e loom, where a temperature of 45 
degs. to 50 deg*, can, l>e maintained.' The 
hunches should l*o given frequent atten¬ 
tion, removing every l>errv showing symp¬ 
toms of decay. To let. Grapes hang on 
t he Vines later than this is not. expedient, 
a-> it taxes the latter, even if the buds are 
all cut out back to the base buds. The 
Vines should now he pruned, so that the 
cleaning may l>c done in bad weather, as 
well a.s for the good of the Vines them¬ 
selves. These will be all the safer if , 
dressed with styptic or painter’s knotting, 
which is equally effective. When the 
V ines are not started till March there is 
often an inclination to bleed if the Vines 
lie vigorous. The same applies to young 
Vinos in their exuberance of growth when 
the leaf development is not fast enough 
fw them. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant houses. —Stove heat is being kept 
at the lowest point, consistent with tne 
well-being of tlve plants. Very little ven¬ 
tilation is now' needed, and watering calls 
for careful attention. In mixed collec¬ 
tions it must l>e remembered that, while 
this is the resting ]>eriod for some plants, 
others are active; so that judgment in the 
use of the watering pot is necessary. Lor¬ 
raine Begonias, Gesneras, Bryophyllums, 
and such like, are showy and easily man¬ 
aged. A useful winter-flowering plant is 
Pentas rosea—missed during the present 
s<*asoai owing to an accident in spring to 
the -stock. Fine-foliaged planks are 
useful, and during bad w'eather these 
may, with advantage, bo kept clean 
by sponging the leaves occasionally. The 
few Dracaenas and Crotons, kept for pro¬ 
pagating when better times come, ought 
to !>e kept in the warmest end of the house 
and given the full benefit of all the pos¬ 
sible sun and light. Plants in interme¬ 
diate houses intended for spring blooming 
caai 1)0 kept as ci>ol as possible. These 
include Arum Lilies, Libonia floribunda, 
the different kinds of Primula, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and the usual nm of sucli 
things. In any given latch’ of these sub¬ 
jects there are invariably some plants of 
a more i>reoocious nature than others, but 
no one will find fault, with that during the 
dull days. Greenhouses ought to l)e very 
bright at this particular time. Chrysan¬ 
themums are, of course, the main feature, 
hut variety is plentiful. The various Sal¬ 
vias are almost indispensable, S. splen- 
dens grandiflora, 8. Bethel 1 i, and the 
Apple-scented S. rutilans being of the 
easiest possible cultivation. A few* large 
pieces of S. lactiflora are useful, although 
tho variety is, perhaps, coarser and less 
effective than the others. Good pieces of 
Eupatoriums are valuable, too, and espe¬ 
cially E. Purpusi monticola. A few pans 
of Tulips are bright, but with plenty of 
other material available bulbs are not 
quite so indispensable as they were con¬ 
sidered to Ih? so shortly since as five years 
ago. It is rather questionable, now that 
we have rediscovered the fact that they 
can be done without, if they will ever 
again reassert their former supremacy. 
In view of the limitation of fuel, only suf¬ 
ficient pipe-heat to keep damp a.t bay in 
greenhouses ought to lie allowed, and all 
superfluous moisture should be carefully 
mopped up. 

Pruning.— When, as has been the caso 
here, a few frosty days harden the surface 
of the soil, advantage should be taken of 
that fact k) attend to the pruning of bush 
and pyramid trees. Such trees, both of 
Apples a.nd Pears, may now l)e safely at¬ 
tended to, and (in the case of those upon 
dwarfing stocks) there is not the same 
danger to the fibrous surface roots from 
trampling as w hen the soil is soft and 
motssy. In the case of Apples upon tho 
Paradise and of Pears upon the Quince, 
very little pruning, in a general way, will 
suffice. It is necessary, however, to seo 
that weak branches are net (robbed by 
stronger ones; and, while the primary ob¬ 
ject of a fruit tree is to produce fruit, if 
that can l>e combined with a certain sym¬ 
metry of form, so much the better. A 
well-shaped tree is always ink-resting, but 
1 am quite prepared to sacrifice Ix-auty of 
form for free cropping in any fruit tree ; 
and, after all, it is only for a month or 
two in winter that the symmetry of a treo 
is visible. Practical primers, of course, 
can distinguish between buds which will 
produce fruit- and those which will produce 
leaves, and this knowledge aids greatly in 
determining what to leave and what to 
cut out in the way of w’ood. Observers 
will liavo noted that certain buds which 
begin to round up, as it were, into fer- 
! til it v stop half-way and fail us; indeed, in 
some cases it is almost impossible to tell 
when the building-up of fertility in the* 
bud is complete, and espeoiaJlv in the case 
of Poars. Original from W- SIoGuffoo. 
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Roses 


* Guarantested 

(Guaranteed <EL Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted; tou^h as wbip-cordj witb a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION - A." 

M bast and moat popular tcmm 
to (eneral purpoaev 
A »pirodid 24 /* Oarrlm«e 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION " D." 


chiefly lor their abundant 


11 /- 


Anxm Cht) ararlet 
Caroline Tewtout (bt). oal. pink 
Earl of Warwick (hti, aaL roae 
Ethel MUoolm (ht). ivory white 
Frac Karl Dnuchki (hp), white 
Oeurs* Dickaon (ht). deep crim. 

O. C. Waud (bt), orange ver. ., 

Gen. McArthur (ht). scarlet 
Gt» Qrunerwald (ht), carmine 
K:Hamey (bt), pink .. 

La France (ht), rose 
la Toaca (ht). salmon flesh 
Lady FJrrie (ht). apricot 
Lady Aehtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Cbatenay (ht) sal. pk- 1/3 
Mine. C. I.utaud (bt). yel. rose.. 1/3 

kae. El. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Boupert (ht). yel * "* 
Hie lUvary (ht), orange yeL 
Mme. Begond Weber (bt). aaL 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. — 

Puansaer (bt>. rosy white 
Bayou d*Or (ah), yellow _ 

-1 (hi), acariat- j .. 


13 choeei 
delirious ■< 

Colouring 
gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red .. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 
George Dickaon (ht), veL crim. 
General Jaiueminot (hp), cr. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 
Juliet (hb), pld gold and red .. 
la Prance (ht). roae 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 
Mrs. John Lelng (hp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry rad 


Town Roses 

SELECTION "E." 

12 aorta proved auitable lor growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 11/ Carriage 

successful. <1/ paid. 


Caroline Tea tout (ht). sal. pink 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (ht).car.. 
F. K. Druachkl (hp). white . 
George Dickson (ht), crimson. 
Gustave Orunerwald (ht). car. 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet . 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 
Mme. Kd Herriot (per), red 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs. John Lalng (hp). rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Ferelre (b), carmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION " P * 

12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed in bud. 

ZSSSL 12/6 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECnON “B." 

2t specialty selected rarteUea, 
superb form, grand colour. 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “J." 


All Purposes Roses 

BELECTION ~ X.” 


10/- °“2S 


Betty (ht). coppery roae .. 1/3 

Carolina Tentout (ht), mJ. pink 1/- 
Ffeber Holmes (hp), trim. scar. 1/ - 
T. K. Dnmcfakl (hp). white .. 1/3 

H. FL Rich an Ison (ht), crimson 1/3 
H*»gh Dickscn (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Latlv Ash town (hp). deep pink i/3 
Lvooa Rose (ht). ahrirup pink.. 1/3 

Mme- A. Chatenay (bt). aaL pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. red . . .. 1/3 

Mme. B-avary (ht). oranga yeL 1/3 
Mr*. J. Lalng (by), roae ptek .. 1/• 


Charming 11/0 Carriage 

colouring I l/U paid. 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson ... 1/3 

Gniss an Teplitz(ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Gus. Gruncrwald (ht), carmina 1/3 
Hugh Dickaon (hp), crimson .. 1/ - 

Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. 1/5 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yel 1/3 
La Tosca (bt), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Boupert (ht), yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. O. B. Crawford, pink .. 1/ - 

Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharlaaer (bt). rosy white .. 1/3 

Fee. a da Bohan, dark crimson !/• 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION - R." 

6 trees, 3 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, do. 

Colours 
exquisite. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson I0d» 
Lady Penrance. soft copper .. lOd. 
Meg Mermiee. bright ertmeon.. lOd. 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION M O- 
8 roeefl of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for bode 

About 1ft. ltd Carriage 

In height. / /O pail. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1 /- 

Ellen Poulsen, deep rose ’ ' 

Erne Teschendorf, crimson 
E. Lamesch, orange pink 
Jessie, roee crimson 
Iconic Lamesch. coppery rad 
Mrs. W. H. Cut bush, cherry | 

Orleans, geranium red .. 


Harry Kirk (t). yellow .. .. 

Lady Hillingdon (t), aprl. yeL.. 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish aprt 
Liberty (t). velvety crimson .. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), ml. pk. 
Mine. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose .. 
Melody (ht). saffron yelknr .. 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht). yellow 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), whits 
Richmond (ht). scarlet.. 

Bunburst (bt), cadmium yellow 


paid. 

1/6 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/S 


221 - 


Gold Medal Roses 


SELECTION “L.- 


14/6 


6/6 


Carriage 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Extra strung transplanted 
bushy.) 

Don 100. 
WaUjlmMrt, red .. 1/3 9/- 

.. yHlcne.. 1/3 .9/- 

Porpet me not. blue 2/- 14/- 

Canterbury Bell* in 
tep. colours, white, 
rote, blue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 

Ireland PoppUt.mxd. 2/6 17/6 

Pclyanthu*. mixed .. 3/- 21/- 

Bweet WMiami .. 2/6 17/6 

PMt Beauty Hybrid* 3/4 24/- 

Golden Alyerum .. S/4 24/- 
Hardy Auricula* .. 3/9 28/- 

Purpl* Aubretia, pot* A/- 30/- 

Graecian fwiet ..ft/4 40/ 


Creme de 
la creme. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimes* .. 
British Queen (ht). snowy whits 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 
Lady Plrrje (ht), coppery sal. 
Mabel Drew (ht). cream 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M.'d• Sinety (ht), gold bronze.. 
Mrs. A Carnegie (bt). whiU .. 
Rayon d'Or (per.), golden 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 


Carriage 

paid. 

l/« 

1/3 

1/6 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/6 

1/3 

1/6 

1/6 


Carriage 

paid. 

Avoca(ht). crimson acarlet ... 1/3 
Bowie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht), white .. 1/3 

Capt. Hayward (hp). scarlet .. 1/- 

Chas. Lefebvre (hp). crimson .. If- 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht). silvery ruse .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/* 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 

Ol. de C. Oulnoisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), veL crim 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht). canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Begond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mr*. Andrew Carnegie (ht). wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John 1-a.ing (hp), roey pink 1/ - 
Mrs. J.H. Welch (ht). pink .. 1/3 

Mr*. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp). cherry reft 1/- 


Now and Gold Medal 

SELECTION -r 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “ S.“, 


17/6 


Carriage 

paid 


6 roees suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, Ac. 

All very 71— Cferriage 

vigorous. | f / paid. 


Alberic Bar bier (W.) yellow .. 
American Pillar (cL.P.), pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 
Excelsa <W.). brilliant scarlet.. 
Hiawatha (cl., P.), aim. white 


Cleveland, coppery yellow _ 

Constance, rich yellow .. .. 

Isobel. carmine red 
Modesty, pearly cream 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 
Howler Beauty, dark crimson.. 
H. V. Machin, hright crimson.. 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. Uamil, golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow ... 
Mrs. B. Walker ...... 


Hardy Fruits 

“ Fa I staff " Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 


Hardy Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


Bees' “Victory" Selection, 30 First-class Perennials 'HeyPresto'SelectionjsBtautiBs 


All b 


QO C Exceptional value 
aO/O Carriage paid 

1 B ram lev’s 8eedling Apple, cook*. 

1 Lord Suffleid Apple, oeoker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Cut s Orange Pippin, dessert 
1 William's l'ear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert 
1 Victoria Plum, cooker or dies at 
1 More Ho Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boekoop Giant. Black Currant 
4 Whinham’e Industry Gooes berry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best 


hnarisg, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Fire Flowers 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 

1 Dropmor* Alkanet, 4ft, gentian bine. 

2 Colwell Michaelmas Daisy. 4ft, lilac. 

3 Double Hollyhock. 6ft, various colours 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 6ft, violet purple, 
ft Lloyd's Mkhaelmas Daisy, 3ft, pink. 

6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft, various colours. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft, sky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft, blue. 

B Red Elecampane, 6ft, crimson, brou* 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 

11 Blue Lupin. 4ft, magnideent blua 

12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, lift 

13 Oriental Poppy. 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft, purest white. 

lft Gauss Flower. Gypsophila 3ft, whit* 


9/6 


Bee catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant (ferriage paid 


16 Hvbrld Lupin. 4ft, various colour* 

17 Siberian Iris. 31t. rich blue. 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane, lfft, mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine. 2ft, various 

21 Pink Knotweed. 6ln„ rosy pink. 

22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s A verm, 2ft, scarlet 

23 Mussin’s Catmint lift., lavender. 

24 Blue Fleabane, l*ft, violet blue. 

26 Blue Perennial Flax, lift 

26 Golden Marguerite, 21t, rich yellow. 

27 Beeaian Mlmulus. Oln.. scarlet, gold 

28 Blue Btarwort, 2ft, rich blue. 

29 Gentian Speedwell, lft. blue. 

30 Showy Stonecrop. lft. rosy purple. 


9/6 


Da well In' towns 
Carriage paid 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergre en , purple 
Double Flowered Gone, golden yellow. 

Bee Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bptnea. Anthony Wateier, red. 

May Broom, cream. 

Roee of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Welgela Eva Rathke. red. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. ' 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant east 
Bweet Rosemary 
Golden Ponythia. vary chota* 

WhiU Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Kscalionia Ingram!, red. 


: PYBBTHBUMS 


(ferriage 

paid. 


- FEND ENNIS 

7 superb bendy border plant* 

Excellent A/g 

tot cutting. *T /\J 

(3 of each. 21 plant*. P/6 tarriayepd.) 

A- M- K el way. single rose - M- 

Gent French, single red — 9d- 

Esmeralda, single roe*. . 9d* 

Queen Msrv, double pJnk — 9d. 

J. Keiway. single acarlet ~ M- 
Hamlet single pink . - ~ M- 

Yvonne, superb doable whiU.. M- 


Paeon’s Rose9 

- PORTIA " PAE0NIE8. 


r 9i- 


! EARLY 


8 of each. 18 plant*. 20/-, earriao• pd. 

3 plant*, tarn* nam*. 3/6. 

Arsene Mulrel. lovely roe* .. 1/9 

Feetlva Maxima. whiU.. .. 1/9 

Mme Calot soft blush.. ~ 1/9 

Carnes elegana. pink .. ~ 1/9 

Neva, fine silvery pink.. 1/9 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


3/6 


Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for immediate planting 
to produce early supplies. 
Bees' April Queen. 

Bees’ Flower of Spring. 

W Innings tad t 
Wheeler’s Imperial 



Larkspurs 

- T.WTT.A •• DELPHINIUMS. 


6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 
border end for cutting f 

(ferriage 

paid. 

3 o/ each, 18 plant*. 8/8, earriav* pd. 
3 plant*, tame name, 1/d 

Eureke, rich deep blue .. 9d- 


4/- 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Beea Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not aatlafled. 

f COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

*v sent carriage paid- Bmaller orders earriegs 
extra at rate at Id. In the 1/-. minimum carriage 4d. 



Belladonna, double eky blue — 
Albion, the beet whiU .. — 

Cestrian. doable pale blue 
Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. 
Persimmon, large, iky blua - 


9 d 


Flame Flowers 

“ PICKWICK - PHLOX. 

10 magnificent hardy plant* 

Vivid fi/O Carriage 

coioura. U/ VJ paid. 

Aurora, salmon roee .. „ 8d. 

H. van Dedain, scarlet.. M 8d. 
Coquellcot, orange scarlet .. 8d. 

K. Campbell, salmon pink _ 8d 
K. Daozanvllliere, tine lilao .. 8d 
Evelyn, salmon rose, new ... 84. 

F. A. Buchner, purest whiU _ 84. 

GenL Heutz, salmon red _ 84. 

Iris, striking violet blue .. ed. 
Belina, pink, with cherry centre 8d. 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It Is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

4.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about rosea 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSESy PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 

karl free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 

naf De nsu g__ t i j_:_ii_..A on__i_- _i_ * __:ii__ .1_ .„l. i _a t _ _,_ ... 1 


u 0 n taiff'" g foU descriptiong and 20 pageg colour photog, will serve thoge who have it. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


A few gpare copies are available, 3d. 

Original from 
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BOOKS. 


SEASIDE PLANTING FOR SHELTER, 
ORNAMENT, AND PROFIT.* 

This work, by Mr. A. D. Webster, comes 
at an opportune moment, for the abnormal 
felling of British-grown timber during the 
last four years has depleted what was 
already a very limited supply, and it is 
now absolutely necessary that a very great 
deal of replanting should be done in the 
immediate future, not alone to replace 
what has l>een cut, but to make provision 
for any future needs that may arise, so 
that we shall not be so dependent upon 
foreign countries for our supplies in future 
years as we have been in the past. There 
is also another reason for prompt attention 
to replanting, i.e., shelter, for the removal 
of so many trees lias an injurious effect 
upon climatic conditions, exposed ground 
being less able to conserve moisture than 
that covered by trees, while agricultural 
land is more exposed to wind. Forestry 
officials urge that land unsuitable for agri¬ 
culture should be used for sylviculture 
work, and a good deal of land of this de¬ 
scription is found near the sea. In plant¬ 
ing in the vicinity of the sea there are 
three main objects: (1) To check erosion 
and fix moving sand; (2) to provide shelter; 
(3j to turn barren land into profitable 
ground. In some instances the establish¬ 
ment of trees on hitherto bleak, sandy land 
has turned barren wildernesses into 
thriving residential areas. 

Mr. Webster, in his introductory re¬ 
marks, traces the history of seaside plant¬ 
ing, directing attention to various areas in 
the British Isles, France, Belgium, and 
elsewhere, paying special attention to the 
part played by Maram and other Grasses 
in the early stages of fixing moving sand. 
Methods of fixing sand and checking coast 
erosion are, however, more fully dealt with 
in chapter 1, which is followed* by a chap¬ 
ter on the preparation of the ground and 
planting. These two chapters describe the 
various devices employed to check saud 
drift and encourage plant growth. Chap¬ 
ter 2 is divided into sections dealing with 
different kinds of soil, the treatment re¬ 
quired by each class of soil being detailed, 
and the names of a few plants likely to 
succeed given. Two trees stand out con¬ 
spicuously as being in advance of all others 
for the first line of shelter, Austrian Pine 
and Maritime or Cluster Pine. Special at¬ 
tention is directed to Maram Grass and 
sand Grass for fixing sand dunes, and to 
various Spartinas for fixing mud. flats. 
Attention is paid in chapter 3 to tree 
growth around the coast, mention being 
made of the different subjects which thrive 
in different areas, including the many ten¬ 
der plants found in the milder counties, 
such as Devonshire and Cornwall. Suc¬ 
ceeding chapters give short descriptions of 
the most useful subjects for commercial 
and ornamental planting, a short chapter 
on climbing and wall plants, another on 
herbaceous and alpine plants, one on 
native seaside plants, and others on the 
cost of seaside planting, returns from sea¬ 
side planting, and insects and fungi in¬ 
jurious to seaside trees. 

As a whole, the work is very interesting 
and well prepared. Unfortunately, a few 
errors occur with regard to plant names, 
the same tree in more than one instance 
being referred to under more than one 
name. Thus the Austrian Pine is called 
Pinus austriaca in one place and P. 
Laricio var. austriaca in another, and the 


* "Seaside Planting for 8helter, Ornament, and Profit 
By AD. Webster. Published by T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.', I 
Adejphi-terrace, London. 18s. net. 


Cluster Pine is referred to as P. Pinaster 
and P. marltima. In one place (p. 63) P. 
maritima is said to he a “ so-called variety 
of P. Pinaster ”; in reality it is a synonym. 
A more serious mistake, however, occurs 
on p. 77, where the Paper Birch is said to 
be Broussonetia papyrifera. The Paper 
Birch is Betula papyrifera, and Bromsso- 
netia papyrifera is the Paper Mulberry. 
The work is illustrated by a number of 
very good illustrations from photographs 
by Mr. E. J. Wallis. It would have been 
better, however, to have included more 
typical shelter groups instead of the orna¬ 
mental trees grown in sheltered gardens. 


BEES. 


WINTER WORK. 

The quarter of the year represented by 
November, December, and January is one 
in which really nothing at all should be 
done inside a hive, and by “ inside ” I 
mean under the quilts. If it should happen, 
however, that a cake of candy, placed 
under the quilt on the top of the frames, 
has been already consumed, which can be 
detected by appearance and touch, a new 
piece may be introduced, carefully and 
quickly, on a warm day, blit it must 
be a really warm day, without dry cold 
breeze. Bees, by the rules of beekeeping, 
should be disturbed in no way at this time 
of year, but famine clearly demands im¬ 
mediate attention. I recommend no 
smoker, but a veil. Bees, when roused at 
unseasonable times, have a habit of dart¬ 
ing rapidly at the operator, and inflicting 
a sting without hesitation. Syrup must 
not be given. If snow falls, clear the 
hive roofs and the alighting boards before 
the thaw. Snow has a peculiar power of 
soaking through a roof which appears to 
be waterproof, while snow on the alight¬ 
ing boards interferes with ventilation. 
Where possible, entrances may lx* shaded 
from the direct rays of the sun, in snow, 
to prevent the bees from being tempted to 
a flight. The brightness causes them to 
misjudge the season, and leads them to 
think spring lias come, with its summons 
to work. A bee, once out in the snow, sel¬ 
dom returns home. Also, when bees com¬ 
mence to fly thus out of season, the whole 
colony is affected, and the winter cluster 
may partially disiierse. There is, conse¬ 
quently, an unseasonable activity, which 
demands more consumption of food to 
meet the extra call upon the bees’ phy¬ 
sical powers. So it may come about that 
we lose both bees and winter food. This 
is. it is true, the extreme probability, but 
it is well to mention it, as a solution of 
what will puzzle some beekeepers who 
may not happen to know this cause of 
dead bees round a hive in mid-winter, or 
an unex>j)ectedly rapid disappearanee of 
food' within. 

Other winter duties of the apiarist in¬ 
clude the raking out, with a piece of 
hooked wire, from the inside of the hive 
mouth of dead bees, the keeping of the 
hives clear, under and around, of whatever 
may hold or encourage damp, such as 
dead 1 wives, which often whirl under¬ 
neath places in a wind, or fallen twigs and 
small branches of trees. Do not allow 
shrubs and so forth to extend near the 
hives, nor trees to overhang, if i>ossible. 
These always have an Incessant “drip” 
in-foggy or misty ?weather. The making 
of new material, the repair of old appli¬ 
ances. and the fitting up of crates, either 
shadow frames or sections, are work, too, 
which suggests itself for winter evenings. 
Forethought is a golden word-motto to a 
successful beekeeper. B. R. H. 


COlfflESPOflDEllCE. 

PLAXTB AND FLOWERS. 

Camellia buds dropping (Anxious ).— 
Three possible reasons may account for 
your Camellias dropping their buds. 
Firstly, an excess of moisture at the 
roots: secondly, the reverse of this, as 
the plants in the pots may get dry in the 
centre of the ball without the fact being 
suspected: and, thirdly—a frequent cause 
—an insufficient circulation of air through¬ 
out the structure in which they are grown. 
Very bad cases of bud-dropping are often 
cured by additional ventilation, for it must 
be borne in mind that the Camellia is 
nearly, if not quite, hardy, and resents 
coddling in any way. An examination 
will soon '.show you whether the plants are 
too wet or too dry at the roots, and if no 
fault can be found in this respect, more 
air should be given, especially during the 
dull, damp days often experienced in 
autumn and winter. A temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. during the winter is 
the best for them. Within the London 
area we find that a few foggy days will 
cause Camellia buds to drop wholesale. 

Moving hardy plants (Grower).—Most 
hardy perennials may be transplanted 
nqw. It is, indeed, far better to do so at 
this time of year than to wait till the 
spring, as the winter rains settle the soil 
round the roots, and most of them will 
begin to form new roots at once. They 
are thus better enabled to -start -strongly 
into growth the following spring, and are 
less liable to sniffer from the effects of a 
dry 'season. Plants of lowly growth, such 
a.s dwarf Campanulas, the small mossy 
and encrusted Saxifrages, Primulas, etc*, 
and fleshv-ixx>ted things, such as Lobelia 
fulgens, A1 streamer ias, etc., should not be 
planted until March. They must be well 
established to resist the cold and wet of 
the winter months. 

Nephrolepls exaltata (H. W .).—It is 
more than likely that the trouble vou 
speak of is due to overdryness. This 
Fern is a vigorous grower, making large 
quantities of root-filwes, and anything ap¬ 
proaching root dryness would be detri¬ 
mental to its well-being, and result in the 
fronds suffering in the way yours have 
done. Are you quite sure that there ore 
no insects, such as scale, on the plant? 
If so, then you should cut out and burn 
the worst fronds. If the plant is very 
bare and rough-looking, the worst fronds 
may be cut out. In the growing season 
see that the plant does not suffer from 
lack of moisture, and in the winter do not, 
keep it too wet. A temperature rather 
higher than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house—.say, 55 degs.—is best for this 
plant. 

Cinerarias drooping (M. A .).—It is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for 
Cinerarias to droop in the way yours have 
done, and we have always found that the 
failure was due to unsuitable soil or a 
sudden stoppage of root action brought 
about by a sodden state of the soil, the 
same having been induced by careless 
watering. There may be worms in the 
compost. Turn one of the plants out, and 
examine the soil, and, should there be any 
worms, water with lime-water. In any 
case, water with caution. The Cineraria 
likes the soil moist, but quickly feels tho 
effect of even one ovei-dose of water. 

Waterside plants (A. A.) _The im¬ 

provement of the sides of the pools may 
be most readily effected by planting the 
banks with vigorous hardy flowers, many 
of the finest plants, such as Irises and 
Globe-flowers, thriving in moist soil. You 
cannot do better than plant some of the 
Day Lilies, Meadow Sweet-s, tall Irises 
Gunneras, * American Swamn Lilies in 
peaty soil, Loosestrife, Golden Rod, Star- 
worts, Knotwonbs, Moon Daisies, Car¬ 
dinal-flower, and the common Lupine. To 
these you could add some of the nobler 
hardy Ferns, as Royal and Feather Ferns 
Original from 
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FRUIT. 

Treatment of Orange tree (Bristol 
Reader ).—Whether your Orange needs re¬ 
potting or top-dressing will depend to a 
great extent upon the condition of the 
seal, for when in a thriving state and the 
drainage good (an important item) it will 
keep in good health for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. Your plant 
very likely needs repotting, which should 
be done next March, watering very care¬ 
fully until the roots begin to work in the 
fresh soil. If such is the case, turn it out 
of the old pot, and remove as much of the 
okl and evidently sour soil as you can 
without disturbing the roots. When this 
is done, choose a quite clean pot, of a size 
sufficient to allow of about an inch of soil 
between the bail of earth and the side of 
the pot. A suitable soil consists of equal 
parts of loam alid peat or leaf-mould, with 
a liberal sorinkling of silver sand, which 
must be thoroughly mixed together. In 
pcAiing, press the soil .moderately firm. 
Top-dressing is often more injurious than 
otherwise, particularly in the case of 
plants that stand for some time in the 
same pots, as the bottom portion may be 
in bad condition while the top appears to 
be all that can be desired. Orange trees 
are greatly benefited by an occasional 
sponging. 

Grapes shanking (T. D .).—The term 
" shanking,” from which, from your de¬ 
scription, your Grapes are no doubt suf¬ 
fering, is applied to denote the withering 
up of the stalks and berries of the Grapes. 
Sometimes only a few berries shank, in 
other rases the whole bunch, and in bad 
cases the entire cron. The berries that 
thus shank never ripen, and soon decay. 
As to the causes that produce this, many 
opinions have been given. Over-cropping 
wiU cause it, while the destruction of the 
foliage by insect pests will also bring it 
on. If the roots get into a bad subsoil, or 
the border becomes sour and soddened, 
shanking is sure to follow. Planting in 
too rich soil and excessive dryness at the 
roots predispose the Vine to produce 
shanked berries. If the roots have got 
down into a sour, wet subsoil, the only 
remedy is to lift the Vines and replant, 
taking care, if the position is low, to 
afford good drainage, and ;to use porous 
materials, so that the roots run freely. 

Scale on ^Orange trees (E. /i.).—The 
Orange leaves you send are black and 
sticky from the plants being badly in¬ 
fested with brown scale. Persistent 
sponging of the leaves and shoots with 
soapy water, and removing the scale that 
adheres to the branches with a sharp- 
pointed stick and then well washing them 
with clean soft water, should, if persevered 
in, effect a clearance. See that the plants 
do not suffer from want of water at the 
roots. _ 

Trials at Wlsley In 1919.— The Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out trials 
of Dwarf French Beans, Cauliflowers, 
lettuces. Parsleys, Early Potatoes, Tur¬ 
nips. and Swedes In their gardens at 
Wlsley, Ripley, Surrey, during 1919. 
Seeds. &c.. for trial should' reach the 
Director (from whom the necessary entry 
forms may be obtained) not later than 
January 31st, 1919. 


BURBERRYS’ 1919 SALE 

Topcoats, Weatherproofs, Suita 
during’ January. 

The BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 

A Women. Usual Price. 5 Una. 

Sale Price, 7a gg 

TftLOCKES Belted Topcoat ^ * 

Ji Burberry Gabardine. Men 

A Women Usual Priee. b Gna. 

Salo Price, 84 
I - extra on a bore price* for teffi 
parliH'j aiui oarriof/e■ I 

A Urg* number of Overcoat a 
*od tiUtlta in wool coat-ugs is 
alfriavailable at reduced pricea 
by personal selection only. 
gal, List q/ Bargain* post free, — 

' BURBERRYS, 

..m.rkft, uondon, 3 W. 


Hand-Picked Seed Potatoes- 

. , . . . , _ v Bees’ (Guaranteed and Tested) Quality. 


Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y 

— more than price — is always 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATION IN BUY¬ 
ING. The difference in coot 
lietween Bees’ Guaranteed 
Quality and ordinary seed ia 
recovered many times over in 
“bumper” crops. 

BEES Ltd. guarantee the 
Seed Potatoes offered to be of 
the best Quality, carefully hand¬ 
picked, free from rogues, 
diseased, and unsound tubers, 
and will return your money in 
full If you are not satisfied. 

COST OF CARRIAGE 
ON POTATOES. 

The prices include cost of 
bags. If carriage is to be pre¬ 
paid, please remit as under 

(It it advisable to tend per pat - 
tender train. All passenger train 
traffic hat to be prepaid.) 


Up to 50 miles 

„ 100 „ 

„ 200 „ 

Over 200 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. J 

Bees’ Seed Potato Dept, is now in special charge 
ol a man trained by the 

Board of Agriculture and the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

For several years this specialist in Seed Potatoes 
was chief assistant at the famous Ormskirk trials 
of the Board, where all known varieties of Pota¬ 
toes are tested and certified for immunity from 
wart disease, and where the question of syno- 
mimity is understood as in no other place in the 
world. The engagement of this highly trained 
man of wide experience indicates how earnest and 
sincere is the desire of Bees Ltd. to serve their 
customers in the most satisfactory way possible. 

Toods Train. Passenger Train. 


Digitized fr, 


Google 


(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare In time-table, which Is 
calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger faro is between 4/3 and 8/4. the distance 
will be between 51 and 100 miles. Potatoes can be sent carriage forward per Goods Train.) 

PRICES—Including cost of bags. 

FIRST EARLY VARIETIES. 1121b9. 56lbs. 281bs. l-ilbs. 

9700 DUKE OF YORK (Scotch). Very early ; yellow flesh kidney.. 32/6 16/6 8/6 4/6 

9701 Duke of York (English) . • • 24/6 12/6 6/6 3/6 

9702 EARLY ECLIPSE (Scotch), white kidney; abundant crops 26 6 13/6 7/- 3/9 

9704 EPICURE (Scotch), reliable early; white round .. .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9706 -MAY QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, very heavy cropper .. 32/6 16/6 8/6 4/6 

9707 May Queen (English) .. .. •• • • • • 24 ' 6 12 / 8 8 / 8 3/8 

Midlothian Early. Another name for Duke of York, which see. 

9708 NINETY-FOLD (Scotch). White kidney, mealy, good flavour. 

3ibs. of seed gave a crop of 273lbs., hence the name .. .. 26/6 13/6 7/- 3/9 

9710 Sharp’s EXPRESS (Scotch). .Whlte-fleshed kidney .. .. 28/6 14/6 7/6 4/- 

9711 Sharp’s Express (English) .. . . .. • • 21/6 11/- 6/9 3/- 

9712 Sir John Llewellyn (Scotch). Kidney, white flesh .. .. 26/6 13/6 7/- 3/9 

c SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 

9714 BRITISH QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, heavy cropper.. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9716 Great Soot (Scotch). A white round, fine flavour, heavy cropper 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

MAINCROP VARIETIES. 

9718 Arran Chief (Scotch). White round, vigorous; disease resisting 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9720 Factor (Scotch). Very prolific, excellent flavour, handsome 

tubers .. •• 17/8 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9722 King Edward (Scotch). Fine tuber, splashed with pink .. 17/8 9/- 4/9 2/8 

9724 Up-to-Date (Scotch). Oval or kidney shape; white flesh 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

IMMUNE VARIETIES OF POTATOES 

Authorised by the Board of Agriculture for Planting on Land Scheduled for Wart Disoase. 

NEW VARIETIES OF IMMUNE POTATOES. 

9720 EDZELL BLUE (Early). Coloured round, flesh a pure white ; crops well; quality excellent. 

When peeled, the cooked tubers are pure white. (Scotch). 1 cwt. 39/6, 661bs. 20/-, 281bs. 

9727 1 Edze 11 ue ^English). 1 cwt. 32/6, 561bs. 16/6, 281bs. 8/6, 141bs. 4/6. 

9728 RESISTANT SNOWDROP (First Earlv). White kidney-shaped tubers, white fleshed ; flavour 
very good, and crops very well. It is so far the only reliable early white kidney potato Immune 
from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 3/9, 71bs. 8/6,141bs. 10/6. .... . . . , 

9730 THE BISHOP (Mainerop. Scotch). At the trials of the Board of Agriculture and at the subse¬ 
quent Exhibition (where a few pounds of this new variety changed hands at the rate of 5s. per 
pound) there was a concensus of opinion that no finer potato had ever been seen. It Is regarded 
as the most beautiful and most perfect tuber ; with a skin like satin, scarcely any eye, and of a 
perfect long oval shape. It is a good cropper, and is immune from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 

3/9, 71bs. 6/6, 141bs. 10/6. , ...... 

9732 KERR’S PINK (Mainerop). -Awarded Gold Medal as one of the best immune varieties. 

Tubers round to oval, very handsome in shape and most delicately tinted pink. Flesh white; 
flavour and cooking qualities excellent; yields a very heavy crop of good-sized tubers. (Scotch.) 

1 cwt. 38/6, 56lbs. 18/6, 28Ibs. 9/6,141bs. 5/- .. 

9733 Kerr’s Pink (English). 1 cwt. 28 / 6 , 561bs. 14/6, 28lbs. 7/6,141bs. 4/- 

9734 MAJESTIC (Mainerop). At the moment this is the greatest desideratum of the potato 
world, and right well does it deserve its position. White, of rather long and slightly flattened 
kidney shape with eyes which scarcely cause dentations fa the surface, and a smooth clear akin, 
it is a variety of striking appearance as well as proportions. The quality is first rate In every 
respect, while its cropping powers are enormous. (ScofrA.) 1 cwt. 44/6, 861bs. 22/6, 281bs. 

9735 Majestic (English). 1 cwt. 36/6, 561bs. 18/6, 281bs. 9/6, 141bs. 5/- 

9736 TINDWALD PERFECTION (Rob Roy). (Mainerop.) At the Board of Agriculture trials this 
year this variety has confirmed the excellent opinion formed last season. It is a white round of 
very'good quality, and is a good reliable cropper. 1 cwt. 32/6, 661bs. 16/6, 281bs. 8/6, 

141bs. 4/6. 

SECOND EARLY IMMUNE POTATOES. 1121bs. 561bs. 28lbs. lllbs. 

9738 King George V. (Scotch). Resembles British Queen; heavy 

cropper .. .. • • • • • • • • • • • • “/■* 

9739 King George V. (English) •• •• •• •• •• 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9740 GRIvAT SCOT (Scotch). Fine also as a Mainerop; delicious 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9741 GREAT SCOT (English) JI /8 J/J 2/* 

9742 THE ALLY (Scotch). Oval to round; Immense cropper .. 20/- 10/6 6/6 3/- 

MAINCROP IMMUNE VARIETIES.. /n ft/ ^ 

9744 GoldenWonder (Scotch). Kidney shaped, white flesh, excellent 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/8 

9740 Langworthy (Scotch). White kidnoy of splendid flavour .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9748 The Lochar (Scotch). Awarded gold medal at the trials of the 

Board of Agriculture : white round, a heavy cropper .. .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/8 

9749 The Lochar (English) ... •• •• 17/6 9/ 4/9 2/8 

Until customers,lintl out which variety does best In their district, it wiU be wise to grow two or three of the newer sorts. 

and not rely on any one sort. 

9760 Mushroom Spawn, 8d. brick, 7/6 doz. Carriage on 1 6d., on 3 9d., on 12 l/-\ 

0761 Giant Red Shallots. 1/3 lb.. 4!bs. 4/9, 71bs. 8A-,l«bt. .... 

9762 Giant Red Shallots, Extra selected, 1/6 lb., 41bs. 6/6, 71bs. 10/3,141bs. 20/- . 

9763 Onion Sets. lib. 2/6, 21bs. 4/9, 41bs. 9/- Carriage 

9764 Rhubarb Sets, Crimson Champagne, 3/6 doz. Carnage, 1 /- paid. 

9765 Mint Roots, best quality garden mint, 1/- lb., postage extra. 

ZIBEES Ltd., 175 b Mill Street, LiverpoolZZ 

7, i, , ‘ OriginalTi'om 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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17/6 
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4/9 
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Takes Tarnish 
off Tins. ^ 







TT’S the pile of greasy 
tins which makes the 
washing-up so formidable. 
Let Monkey Brand clean 
them for you. It will make 
greasy meat tins, baking 
sheets, cake tins, saucepan 
lids, in fact all tinware, 
sparkling and free from the 
faintest trace of grease or 
tarnish. Monkey Brand is 
a wholesome and reliable 
preparation for a thousand 
household uses. Give it a 
place in your kitchen to-day. 

WON’T WASH 
CLOTHES. 

TWO BARS FOR 4d. 

MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD- 
TIN LIKE SILVER—PAINT 
LIKE NEW. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED. 
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THOUGHTS IH 

A S|«AIiIi 

I > king in town recently, I was shown into 
a Kensington garden to offer some sug¬ 
gestions concerning it. For size this gar¬ 
den, typical of hundreds, was such that a 
country cottager would look at with con¬ 
tempt, and dub it “a backyard.*’ It is 
noue-the-less prized on that account, and 
\t was with a patent anxiety to improve it 
that my suggestions were solicited. “ It is 
so small,” said the proprietor, “that 
really one does not know how to make the 
best use of it.” “ Truly so,” I remarked, 
“bat I see no reason why it cannot be 
made pretty.” Reminding him of the old 
saying, 44 A little farm well tilled,” I ven¬ 
tured to offer a few’ suggestions which I 
had the pleasure of finding were accept¬ 
able, and if acted upon can transform this 
dull and rather dismal patch of smoky 
Loudon into a miniature oasis pleasing to 
the eye and gratifying to the senses. 

I think I have shown from time to time 
how distasteful life in a crowded town is 
to me, with its wilderness of ugly bricks 
and mortar and chimney-pots shutting out 
the free air and every perspective sugges¬ 
tive of the infinite, llut I am well aware 
of the fact that the exigencies of everyday 
life comi>el great numbers of refined and 
cultured people to submit themselves to 
this unnatural environment, where every 
canon of healthy growth and development 
is violated, and many of our most popular 
tlowers refuse to grow. I know, too, for I 
have witnessed it, with what patience and 
ingenuity they set about beautifying their 
tiny plots, hiding, so far as they may, all 
that is unsightly and depressing, coaxing 
their favourite flowers to grow under con¬ 
ditions which the text-books would tell us 
were certain death, turning to their use all 
sorts of contrivances to produce telling 
effects, and what Is most wonderful, 
succeeding. I raise my hat to these good 
people, whose ardent love and irrepressible 
enthusiasm put to shame the lukewarm- 
ucjss of many of us who are more favour¬ 
ably placed and whose efforts, exercised on 
such a tiny scale, bring such immensely 
pleasurable results for themselves and 
others. 

And after all, the smaller the garden, 
the more reason there is to make every 
square foot of It a “beauty spot.” The 
largest gardens, like the largest pictures, 
are not alw’ays the most beautiful. There 
are^ome little gems by Watteau in which 
I can find as much detail to admire and 
enthuse over as in many an ambitious 
fresco, and if a painting cannot be ap¬ 
praised according to size, neither can a 
garden. I have seen designs and picked 
np fdeas in an enthusiastic and ingenious 
workman’s? garden which I have found 
worthy of copying, and by no means out of 
place in a larger and bolder setting. 

As I stand to-day in my own large gar¬ 
den and realise the freedom, the hpldness, 
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the many advantages native to it, where I 
know not what it is to he 44 cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” or feel the irk¬ 
someness of boundaries, where the 
imagination can have full play and quite 
ambitious designs are not ruled out for 
want of space, I feel a glowingly warm 
sympathy toward those who, labouring 
under disadvantages, a thousandfold more 
than any I experience, are as instinct with 
the true spirit of gardening as I am, and 
are as truly keeping it alive in the heart of 
London tow r n as I am on the open country 
side. 

My sympathy carries me back into that 
tiny “backyard” plot in Kensington, 
called by courtesy a garden. Uninterest¬ 
ing and unpromising as it appears at first 
glance, I stand there hut a few moments 
before possibilities suggest themselves 
almost more quickly than I can note them. 
And if I do note them, my Kensington 
friend, it is on your behalf aud that of all 
who owu similar plots in the same locality. 
Their name is legion. 

I can see myself standing there at 
Easter-tide. The air is redolent with fra¬ 
grance, emanating from a Daphne in one 
corner and a clump of Violets, almost hid¬ 
den among the undergrowth, in another. 
I see a no tiier spot lighted up by the sulphur 
tips of the Primroses emerging from their 
sheaths like to so many tiny torches or the 
glowing tips of fairies’ fingers. What may 
be taken for tatters torn from tbe sky are, 
in reality, Scillas, and their sheen of azure 
appears to gleam and glance as though 
fugitively inclined to fly back to the sky. 
I don’t know why this particular colour 
declines <to stand still. Cheerfulness, 
warmth, and brightness are imparted by 
the golden, classic heads of the graceful 
Daffodil, which disdains not to dispense 
her charms even in uncongenial sur¬ 
roundings. 

On that miniature rockery mysterious 
agencies are at work unrolling the Hart’s- 
tongue and the forked fronds of the 
Osmunda, and around these the snowy 
Arabis and the purple Aubrietia are 
proving how beautifully they blend and 
how they were certainly destined to be 
always together. Their office is to open 
the door to fancy’s flight. 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage,” 

and despite iuan 3 ’ miles of buildings, ugly 
and otherwise, the mind is translated to 
some favourite spot on the southern slopes 
of the Alps, where the virgin snows gleam 
glistening white against the alpine flowers. 
And now, after a week or two, I again see 
myself there. The perfumes of the Daphne 
and Violets have given place to those of 
the Sweet Rriar and Wallflower, the blue 
■of the Seilla to that of the Forget-me-not, 
and the early Daffodils to the more 


grandiose Emperor. Warmth and richness 
are provided by the glowingly bronze new 
foliage of the Chinese Pieouy. Here and 
there are a clump or two each of Auriculas 
aud Polyanthus, Pansies and Daisies, and 
on the rockery the colouring is augmented 
by Gentians, Speedwells, London Pride, 
and other early Saxifrages. Note, too, the 
tiny patches of Virginian Stock growing 
up at our feet; little things, but not to be 
despised, for they contribute their full 
quota to the general effect. 

This Kensington garden is first and fore¬ 
most a spring garden, attaining its maxi¬ 
mum of beauty just when the fresh young 
leaves begin to clothe the trees and before 
they become too dense to admit the clear 
sunlight. Rut it can be beautiful In sum¬ 
mer and in autumn, too. I see It as I 
would have it in bite August and Septem¬ 
ber. There the vivid blood-red splashes 
of the Fuchsia are given an enhanced effect 
by their contiguity to the large star-flowers 
of the single Marguerite of purest white. 
The low dark lines necessarily created by 
the abnormal height of the partition walls 
are illumined by yellow Calceolarias 
fronted with blue Lobelias. Ivy-leaved' 
Pelargoniums growing in pockets fastened 
to the wall and specimen plants of Mar¬ 
guerites in turned-up drain-pipes break up 
any idea of flatness, and I emphasise the 
fact that there Is no plant equal to the 
single Marguerite for sucb a purpose. 

The centre of the garden is relieved by 
a living iiower-basket formed on a small 
mound of rockwork, and this is comi>osed 
of Ivy, Antirrhinums, Regonius, and white- 
sepalled Fuchsias. A mass of the white 
Anemone japonica is just beginning to 
bloom at the end of the garden, and near¬ 
by are a couple of China Roses which have 
earned the right to be called “monthly.” 
Entrance to this garden is from the draw¬ 
ing-room, the French window owning on 
to a flight of steps. Those steps, when I 
visited tnere first, were bare, but now I 
see them supporting festoons of Roses, 
Jessamine, and Honeysuckle, these being 
planted against the outer sides of the steps 
and trained over bent-iron arches. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of 
plants used to furnish this small plot 
which in yards does not exceed 20 by 8. 
There have been Lilac bloom and Rhodo¬ 
dendron, Irises and bulbous flowers, Violas 
and others, each in their turn replacing 
those that have gone before, and now I 
can see the green spears of the Crocus and 
Snowdrops thrusting up to be first in the 
pageant of 1919. It needs only Love as the 
moving spirit, with patience, forethought, 
and care to wait upon It and perform 
wonders. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 


Centropogon Luoyanus.— This is one of 
the old-fashioned things that a decade or 
two back were often seen blooming in the 
cool conservatory at this time, but which 
iu many instances have been discarded be¬ 
cause the flowers .arp|.nofc suitable for 
cutting. We should rather welcome plants 
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that cannot be thus ruthlessly cut down 
the moment the heads of blossom open. 

The Winter 8weet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans).—This is flowering with unusual 
freedom this season. Such pruning as is 
required is best done when the plants are 
In bloom by cutting the shoots with their 
flowers moderately freely, selecting those 
that would have to be removed later on. 
It is a welcome flower in the house, a few 
sprays scenting the largest room, their fra¬ 
grance and freshness enduring for many 
days. 

Crassula lactea.— As a basket plant, 
blooming during the winter, this species 
with its creamy-white flow'ers is always 
welcome. To ensure flowering at this sea¬ 
son it is necessary to make an early start 
with the cuttings, selecting for this pur- 
I> 06 e the nearly full-grown rosettes that 
cluster around the large established plants. 
Prior to rooting very little moisture is 
needed, if at all, and at any time only 
moderate watering is necessary. 

Lonicera Standishi. —Those who have 
large plants of this know' full w'ell the 
value of its fragrant blossoms in the win¬ 
ter when such things are by no means 
plentiful. Its chief drawback, perhaps, is 
that the plants lose the bulk of the leaves 
at this season, but still the fragrance 
greets one in passing a few bushes or even 
a solitary one in the open where the posi¬ 
tion is sufficiently favoured for it to blos¬ 
som. As a pot plant in the cool green¬ 
house it is also worth attention. 

Plumbago rosea. —At any season of the 
year this is a beautiful plant, more especi¬ 
ally at the present time when flowering 
subjects are rather scarce. There is also 
much to admire in a growth that is not in 
the least degree formal, and w’liich is still 
more pleasing w'lien freely studded with its 
charming rose-pink sprays. During win¬ 
ter the flowering is not so abundant, but 
the lovely colour of the blooms renders 
them most attractive and welcome now, 
even though the sprays are but sparsely 
produced. 

Berberis Thunbergi. —Your correspond¬ 
ents do well to call attention to this shrub, 
for even amidst a wealth and variety of 
beautiful autumnal tints it surpasses in 
brightness almost anything in dwarf 
shrubs, large groups of it on dry banks and 
among rocks being especially conspicuous. 
It takes on colour early, and if occupying 
sheltered positions the fading leaves are 
very persistent, thus making a bright dis¬ 
play for a prolonged period. Ik is easily 
propagated, cuttings of ripened shoots in¬ 
serted in the open in light soil rooting as 
freely as Currants. 

Primula verticlllata. —In the greenhouse 
at this season the fine w’horls of yellow' 
blossoms of this plant are ahvays attrac¬ 
tive, more so where the plants have been 
grown with this object in view. It is an 
Abyssinian species, and therefore quite un¬ 
reliable for the open garden. But, given 
the same treatment from seed as the forms 
of P. sinensis, it is quite as attractive as 
these when in flow'er, and possesses a 
beauty of foliage that is quite unique. 
Grown In a rather rich sandy loam, the 
plant is strong and robust, and flow’ers pro¬ 
fusely for weeks in succession. 

Blue flowers in the winter.— There are 
none too many of these in either stove or 
greenhouse at this season of the year. In 
the stove Eranthemum pulchellum makes 
one of the brightest of plants, producing a 
profusion of its deep blue flowers in con¬ 
stant succession for a long time. True, 
the blue flowers do not show up well at 
night, but, nevertheless, by daylight they 
are exceedingly pretty, making a beautiful 


addition to a stove in conjunction with 
Poinsettias. It will thrive well in a damp 
position, and the flow'ers last a fairly good 
time when cut, as the advanced buds will 
open in succession to the expanded blooms. 

Trachelospermum jasminoides. — This 
was a favourite exhibition plant some 
thirty years back, and was often included 
in twelve flowering stove or greenhouse 
plants, its trailing habit lending itself to 
balloon or umbrella shape training. For 
clothing pillars or standard supports in a 
cool structure with plenty of light it is 
unequalled. Under glass it is subject to 
scale, causing the otherwise glossy green 
foliage to become black. To remove this 
a sponge is necessary, using warm, soapy 
water w’ith a little paraffin mixture added. 
At Bicton we had plants out of doors 
against sunny walls, but they did not grow 
very kindly, and often got damaged by 
severe frosts. The best specimen that has 
come under my notice was growing in a 
very sheltered nook on a terrace wall at 
Pentillie Castle, East Cornwall, in con¬ 
junction with Bougainvillea glabra. The 
latter required too much coddling to say j 
it was hardy evert in that favoured county. 
—James Mayne, Eltham. 

The Kaffir Lily (Sehizostylis coecinea).— 
This is one of the most valuable of 
autumn-flowering plants, for It will grow' 
almost anyw’here, provided it is well 
vratered during dry w r eather in summer. 
1*. is a persistent bloomer, and I have been 
cutting the fine 2-feet to 3-feet spikes from 
early September until now f (mid-Decem¬ 
ber). In habit the Kaffir Lily is much like 
a Montbretia, and, while it is improved by 
occasional breaking up and replanting, it 
lias none of the bad habits of the Mont¬ 
bretia. The flow'ers, produced along one 
side of the stem., are each ail inch or more 
in diameter, saucer-shaped’, and of a bright 
crimson-scarlet. They are first-rate for 
indoor decoration, since the stems are 
rigid, yet graceful, and if the spikes are 
cut when the low'er blooms are open, the 
remainder of the buds on the spike will 
keep up a succession for many weeks. 
Though, perhaps, not quite hardy every¬ 
where, the Kaffir Lily lias, quite unpro¬ 
tected, withstood very severe frost with 
me.— North Wales. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris unguicu laris).— 
Notiiing is so choice or beautiful in the 
hardy garden at the present moment as 
this where planted at the foot of a sunny 
w’all. Here a certain dryness for its roots, 
the result of contact with the surrounding 
masonry, may have something to do with 
the perfect health and the certain freedom 
of flowering. Giving little trouble and 
furnishing a supply of the delicate and 
pretty blooms at such a time w'ould appear 
ample recommendation for planting simi¬ 
lar positions freely with the same subject 
Not only does the plant grow' and flower, 
but there is evidence that in such positions 
the foliage escapes the cold and cutting 
winds that in the open frequently play 
such havoc with the plants. Such a* check 
to foliage could scarcely be aught else than 
a check to its flowering. By planting in 
tin* position suggested much of this may 
he avoided, in the warmer counties at 
least. If more is needed to be told of this 
beautiful winter flower it may be found in 
the variation from the original, the variety 
speclosa and the lovely white kind adding 
even greater beauty to the species above 
noted. 

Mild weather and its effects— Walking 
round the gardens to-day (December 
17th), I noted the following plants in 
flower:—Polyanthus of many shades in 
great profusion ; Aconites In large 
(patches; Snowdrops, flowering very 
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freely ; Christmas Itoses, two kinds ; Wall¬ 
flowers, several colours; Cyclamens, 
several varieties; Chimonanthus fra- 
grans; Jasmimim nudiflpruiu; Pyrus 
japonica, two varieties; Lonicera fra- 
grantissima ; Boses Dorothy Perkins, 
Zephirin Drouhin, Gen. McArthur, 
Hugh Dickson, Souvenir de la Malmaisoai, 
Gruss an Teplitz, and several others; 
Violets everywhere, no difficulty in gather¬ 
ing several bunches; Violas, several 
kinds ; Foray till a 8usi*\nsa. These flow'ers 
did not impress me favourably. I have 
seen similar things in the garden at this 
season of the year before, and I think 
they bode bad tilings for spring. Our 
only hope is that the weather will soon 
become colder, and thereby keep things 
to their proper season of flowering. These 
flow'ers are not the only things to think 
of. Our fruit trees will soon he affected 
in a similar way, and, once these start, 
only a continuance of frost would hold 
them back in the spring. So far as ap¬ 
pearances go, there is a wonderful pro¬ 
mise of fruit for next summer.—T. 
Arnold, Cirencester Park, Cirencester. 

Colchicum speciosum.— This has large, 
massive flowers, which are, not inaptly, 
likened to Tulii** in ix>int of size. It is 
desirable to print the conns where they 
are carpeted by some plant through which 
the flowers may spring. The long tubes of 
the blooms are thus supported, and the 
flow’ers stand rough weather much better 
than when unearned. It may also be 
planted in Grass, blit it is not always con¬ 
venient to do this, as the Grass must be 
left uncut after the flowers appear and 
until well into the summer, when the 
leaves wither. There are many suitable 
carpeting plants for the border or rock 
garden—both excellent situations for C. 
speciosum. This handsome Meadow Saf¬ 
fron has large, finely formed flow’ers. The 
typical form has handsome crimson-purple 
flow'ers with whitish tubes. The finer 
variety, C. speciosum rubrum, is brighter, 
and has red tubes. It varies consider¬ 
ably, and theiv are some selected varieties 
with flowers of almost ruby-red. One of 
these is known as C. sjvciosum maximum, 
but one of the deejiest in colour is some¬ 
times named C. speciosum superbum, and 
occasionally “ Wood's variety.” The white 
variety, C. speciosum album, is a great 
beauty, and is now quite reasonable in 
price, so freely has it increased.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Liquidambar at Bicton.— In his de¬ 
scription of a Liquidambar in the beauti¬ 
ful gardens at Bicton, Devon, Mr. James 
Mayne (p. 008) says it is growing above “ a 
subsoil of the old red sandstone so often 
met with in Devon.” That it is not so is 
made clear by Professor Clayden in his 
hook, “ History of Devonshire .Scenery.** 
In the chapter describing this particular 
formation he writes : “ So far nothing has 
been said of Devon. Attention has been 
restricted to the country lying north of the 
Bristol Channel. The reason is simple— 
that the old red sandstone extends no 
further south; its place in the geological 
sequence is there occupied by a totally 
different set of deposits which were most 
certainly marine.” The red rocks of this 
part of the county are the Keuper Mario, 
a much more recent, formation. This is 
well seen on the cliff6 east of Sidmouth, 
where the red rocks are capped with green¬ 
sand and chalk. To go a step further, it 
is interesting to note that there is evidence 
of fossilised remains of the distinctly 
American genus Liquidambar irt the earlier 
lignites of the Val d’Arno. What a fairy¬ 
land of romance does a little study of plant 
geography reveal!— Stanley Ciiippeb- 
field, Ottcrif-'Wt. AftoAj, Tier on. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


SOME GOOD OLD COTONEASTERS. 

A great number of new species lias been 
introduced, mainly from China, during the 
present century, and several of them have 
from time to time been noted in the pages 
of Gardening. Showy as some of the new¬ 
comers are, they by no means take the 
place of the older kinds. Included among 
thwe last are some of the most orna¬ 
mental members of the genus, especially 
tiwsc enumerated below. 

Cotoneaster FRiGiDA.— This summer-leaf¬ 
ing kind forms a large bush, or, if left to 
a single stem, a small tree. The white 


flowers, borne in flattened corymbs, make 
a good show when at their best. Tbe 
most striking feature, however, is the 
large clusters of bright scarlet berries, 
which ripen in the autumn. If untouched 
by the birds, they form a brilliant picture 
for a long time, but in some districts they 
are soon eaten. Tills species will succeed 
better than most shrubs in town gardens. 
It is a native of the Himalayas, and was 
introduced in 1524. 

COTONEASTER HORIZONTALIS.— This Is Of 
spreading growth, about a couple of feet 
in height. It will, however, spread for a 
considerable distance in a horizontal man¬ 
ner. Tbe minor branches are oppositely 
disposed in one reguki^p-ane, and,,conse- 
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quently, form a flattened frond-like sur¬ 
face. It passes through at least three dis¬ 
tinct phases of beauty during the season ; 
first, the pinkish flowers, which expand 
in May, have a very pretty effect among 
the tender, green, unfolding leaves. Next 
the berries, w hen, ripe, aTe of a bright red 
colour. After this, the majority of the 
leaves die off in varrious shades of red and 
orange, while those at the tips of the 
shoots remain green. As a rule, all the 
leaves are not shed till the New r Year, and 
when bare of foliage the plants attract 
attention by reason of the regular fish¬ 


bone-like arrangement of tbe shoots. This 
is particularly manifest when the ground 
is covered with hoar frost. This species 
is a native of China, but was introduced 
about the ’80’s of the last century. 

COTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA. —An old' and 
w'e 11-known kind native of the elevated 
regions of the Himalayas, from whence it 
W’as introduced in 1824. It is an ever¬ 
green shrub of a low r , prostrate habit of 
growth, and will in time spread a consider¬ 
able distance. The bright red berries 
form a cheerful winter feature. For the 
covering of sloping banks and the bolder 
arrangements of rockw’ork it is well 
suited, and if secured to a wall it will 
mount up a considerable height. 


COTONEASTER ROTUNDIFOLIA. —A SUb-ever- 
green bush, seldom more than G feet high. 
The leaves are of a dark, glossy green, 
and on some of the branches are disposed 
In a regular manner, suggestive of C. hori¬ 
zon tails. It w r as introduced from its 
Himalayan home in 1825. A notable fea¬ 
ture of this Cotoneaster is that the bright 
red berries will often remain untouched 
by birds, though they have long stripped 
the fruits of the other kinds. Mice, too, I 
have found to be particularly fond of the 
berries of C. horizontalis. 

Cotoneaster Simoxsi. —This is a vigorous- 
growing, rather upright-habited shrub that 
will reach a height of a dozen feet or so. 
The actual date of its introduction is, I 
l>elieve, unknown, but it has been long 
grown in gardens. 

Cotoneaster thymifolia. — While this 
may be but a variety of C. mlcrophylila, it 
Is, in its best form, totally distinct there¬ 
from as a garden plant. It forms a tiny 
evergreen shrub, well suited for rock- 
work. 

This by no means exhausts the list of 
older Cotoneasters, but it is sufficient to 
show that among them are some very de¬ 
sirable kinds. K. R. W. 


THE ORANGE BALL-TREE 
(Buddleia globosa). 

There can be no question as to tbe beauty 
of the different forms of the Chinese 
Buddleia variabilis that have been intro¬ 
duced within recent years. Tbe old South 
American Buddleia globosa, popularly 
termed tbe Orange Ball-tree, must not, 
however, be overlooked, for it is remark¬ 
ably handsome when in bloom, and quite 
distinct from any other flowering shrub. 
The rich yellow r flowers are borne in small 
globular clusters, which, iu their turn, are 
disposed in large panicles. When these 
are at their beet a well-flow’ered bush is 
very beautiful, and tbe sweet boney-like 
fragrance of the blossoms is another very 
attractive feature. This Buddleia is hardy 
in most parts of the country, as, even if 
cut back during tbe winter, it quickly re¬ 
covers. It succeeds particularly well near 
the sea, w T here, especially along the south, 
coast, it grow's luxuriantly. As China and 
neighbouring districts appear to be tbe 
home of the different Buddleias, it is 
strange that this solitary species should be 
found in South America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8yringa villosa.— Species of Syringa or 
Lilac are often neglected in favour of the 
numerous fine garden varieties of S. 
vulgaris, although some of them are really 
flrst-rate flowering shrubs. S. villosa is 
one of the choicer species, and is more 
closely related to tbe Himalayan S. Emodi 
than to the common Lilac. It is a robust 
shrub, native of N. China, and was intro¬ 
duced about thirty years ago. Unfor¬ 
tunately, its value as a flow-ering shrub 
wms not recognised for many years after 
its introduction, and it is only recently 
that attention has been directed to it. 
Growing quite 15 feet high, it forms a 
shapely bush 10 feet or more across, the 
leaves dark green above and silvery be¬ 
neath. The rosy-lilac flow’ers are borne in 
terminal and axillary panicles, a single in¬ 
florescence being sometimes 18 inches long 
and averaging quite half that length. The 
flowering time is June, after the better- 
known Lilacs are over. If it could be 
hybridised with the garden varieties of S. 
vulgaris quite a new type might be ob¬ 
tained which w’ould prolong the flowering 
season for three or four weeks. It can be 
increased by seeds and by layers, and does 
not require regular pruning, although It is 
a good plan to remove r the pjld flower-beads 
as soon as tbe bluoiiis fade.—1>. 
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Flowering shoots of the Orange-Ball tree (Buddleia globosa). 
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IpOOR PLANTS. 

NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. Other plants that do not occupy the post 
The vagaries of fashion are no doubt, to Uon Lhe - V once did Bre 0le flowering CacU 
a certain extent, answerable for the de- the Phyllocactus groui>, the Oleander, 
cline in popularity of hard-wooded plants, represented by several varieties, double, 
but another important factor is that these uot «emi-*>ol>le, forms of Primula sinen- 
(subjects require more careful handling «‘, s - and, among other tilings, Pompon 
and closer attention than the bulk of de- Chrysanthemums. H. 1. 

corative plants now grown. The pretty - 

little specimens of the few Heaths that NERINE FOTHERGILLI MAJOR, 
still remain popular, the Boronias, and one The illustration of this on page 587 serves 
or two others that are grown in quantity to call attention to a beautiful class of 
for market, show that the culture of such autumn - flowering greenhouse bulbs, 
things, at least in a comparatively small Botanists tell us that eurvifolia is the 
state, is still fully understood. In olden true specific name, but that of Fothergilli 
times the Leschemiultias were looked upon [ s too firmly fixed to be generally dis- 
as furnishing a good test of the cultivator’s carded. As stated, it is one of the oldest 
skill, but now it is almost impossible to and most robust of the Nerines, for, given 
obtain them. The last of the genus to hold suitable treatment, It wild flower year 
its own in gardens was Leschenaultia after year without being disturbed at the 
biloba major, with flowers of a charming roots. Where the bullxs are lifting each 
shade of bright blue. From its distinct other out of the pots, they will flower with 
tone of colour it, as a specimen plant, w T as great freedom. 

a decided break-away from its associates, Apart from the species, of w'hlch there 
and, furthermore, it is less particular in a re a score or more, there is a great num- 
its cultural requirements than the other ix?r c f garden forms, many of which have 
Leschenaultia9, of which L. formosa is been given Awards of Merit by the Royal 
one of the best. Horticultural Society wdthin the last 

Among the many good old-fashioned twenty years or thereabouts. Most of 
gieenhouse plants whose place is by no them an* richly coloured, a notable feature 
means filled with subjects of more recent of many being the spark ling coruscations 
introduction may be mentioned Aero* that overspread the petals, giving to them, 
phyllum venosum, Aphelexis of sorts, when viewed from certain standpoints, the 
Chorizemas, Dracophyllum gracile, Hovea appearance of being studded with minute 
Celsii, Fkamoeoma prolifera, Pimeleas, jewels. In some species the segments of 
Polygalas, greenhouse Statices, and others, the flower are regularly arranged, as may 
While most of the hard-wooded Heaths t>e seen in the above-referred-to illustra- 
have dropped out of cultivation, there are tion of N. Fothergilli major, while in 
a few sorts, chiefly known as soft-w’ooded others they are disposed in a semi-circle 
Heaths, that are still grown. Of Heaths 0 n the upper part, leaving an open space 
which can be still classed as popular may j u the lower. This feature is very pro¬ 
be mentioned Erica caffra, E. candi- nounced in Nerine Bowdeni, a compara- 
di9sima, E. Cavendishiana, E. gracilis, E. tlveiy new species, whose very large 
hyemalis, E. melanthera, E. persoluta, E. flowers are of a rose-pink colour, with a 
Speuceriana, E. ventricosa, and E. Wil- darker stripe down the centre of each seg- 
nioreana. rnent. There is a variety pallida, with 

Hard-wooded plants are, however, not blush-coloured blossoms. When N. Bow- 
the only ones that have fallen out, as an deni first flowered in this country, the 
example of others is furnished by the blossoms developed late in the season, 
greenhouse Pelargoniums. While some hence it was provisionally given Uie 
sections, such as the Ivy-leaved, Zonal, si>eeiflc name of tardiflora. Further ex- 
and Decorative, are grown perhaps more perience, however, served to show that this 
than they ever were, the Shows and late blooming was accidental, for it proved 
Fancies have almost disappeared. One to be earlier than some of the others, 
often meets with varieties referred to as The name was therefore changed to that 
Show, but they are more properly classed of Bowdeni, after the gentleman through 
as Decorative, for the flowers are wanting whom it was introduced. Under eultiva- 
in the shape and markings of the old Show tion N. Bowdeni has proved to be hardier 
type of which such notable varieties used than many other Nerines; indeed, it will 
to be raised by the late Mr. Foster, succeed out of doors under conditions suit- 
Clewer Manor, Windsor. Though the able for the Belladonna Lily, 
flow'ers of these Show varieties were in As stated on page 587, the flowers of the. 
colour, shape, and markings all that could different Nerines show' a wide range of 
be desired, they probably, as the result of colour, those of carmine, orange, and 
in and in breeding, gradually declined in scarlet shades being particularly brilliant, 
vigour, and this is no doubt the reason of Some white, or almost white, forms have 
their being at the present time so seldom been raised, but they are at present 
seen. Lack of size is the cause of the scarce, as propagation from single bulbs 
pretty little Fancy varieties dropping out is a slow process. The most generally dis- 
of cultivation. _ ^ I tributed of those with white flowers is an 
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albino of a true species—namely, N. 
flexuosa. This, known as N. flexuosa 
alba, has a rather tall, slender spike; the 
segments of the flowers are disposed as in 
N. Bow'deni. A group of this forms a 
pretty and distinct feature in the green¬ 
house, though the blossoms are wanting 
in the vivid tints of some of the others. 
Among the latest of the Nerines to bloom 
is N. undulata, or erispa, a small-growing 
kind with almost Grass-like leaves. The 
flower segments of this are very narrow' 
and prettily waved, so that a head of 
bloom when at its best Is very light and 
edegant. This is very effective when a 
number of bulbs is grown in one pot or 
deep pan. The cultural directions given 
on page 587 are, though brief, very much 
to the point. 

All the Nerines are natives of South 
Africa, but there is an allied genus— 
Lycoris—the members of which are found 
in China and Japan. Oue of these, 
Lycoris radiata, used to be sent here from 
Japan under the name of Nerine japonica. 
The flowers are bright red, but it is not 
very amenable to cultivation. This latter 
remark applies with equal force to 
Lycoris aurea, wdth show’y golden-yellow 
blossoms. Lycoris squamigera, W'lth a 
somewhat dull-tinted flower, will succeed 
lu a sheltered border out of doors. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saintpaulia ionantha.— Will you kindly 
name the blue flow'er enclosed, and say if 
greenhouse, intermediate, or stove plant?— 
E. Bryant. 

[As the flow'ers were very much 
shrivelled and no leaves W’ere seut, naming 
was difficult. We have, however, little 
doubt that the name of the specimen is 
Saintpaulia ionantha. It requires the tem¬ 
perature of an Intermediate house, or cool 
cud of the stove.] 

Polyanthuses and Primroses under 

glass.-— Some months ago mention was 
made in Gardening of the value of these 
when given the shelter of a frame. During 
the past thirty years I have grown them 
often in this way, and few tilings are 
more useful. The autumn is the best 
time to lift plants for this purpose. They 
may be put into boxes, pots, or planted 
out in a frame in good soil. No place is 
so good as an old spent hotbed. Where 
only a few' plants are needed pots are the 
beat, especiaJly if wanted for rooms. It 
is astonishing the length of time plants 
remain in good condition in light rooms. 
I have had plenty grown in this way in 
6-inch pots a foot across. Primroses are 
equally good, but do not make the show 
the Polyanthuses do. With the shortage 
of bulbs and coal, these should be largely 
grown.—J. Crook. 

Begonias and Gloxinias.— As these 
plants cease to be effective, the water sup¬ 
ply ought to be gradually diminished, and 
Anally withheld altogether. Afterwards 
the tubers may either lie stored by laying 
the pots upon their side beneath a stage 
until spring, or shaking them clear of the 
soil and packing them in sand or cocoa - 
fibre until they are again required. The 
latter course is, perhaps, the better one, 
because it permits of the periodical In¬ 
spection of the tubers during the winter, 
and the removal of any which may be¬ 
come rotten or diseased. Further, it 
allows of the pots being utilised for other 
things If necessary. In any case, it Is not 
(I think) advisable to let the tubers be¬ 
come too dry, and a sprinkling of water 
from time to time during their dormant 
period helps to keep the tubers plump 
and to compensate for the loss of moisture 
by evaporation, which is inevitable in the 
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OUTDOOR 

LYTHRUM (LOOSESTRIFE). 

Tue Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Sa li¬ 
ra ria) Is among the best known of our 
native plants, and if not ranking high 
from the merit stand i>oint, is a striking 
feature in the landscape where it appears 
in sufficient quantity. From the garden 
print of view, it is useful near the water¬ 
side or in any wet or damp soil, sending 
aloft sheaves of its spikes of purplish 
tarers that have a better effect in the 
distance tha n a t close qua iters. The varie¬ 
ties L. S. Brightness and' L. S. roseum 
ioi^rbum are superior in every way, and' 
in June and July are effective in rich bor¬ 
der soil or in wetter places near the 
water’s edge. In such places they readily 
attain to 4 feet high, their spires of rich 
rose flowers a considerable attraction. A 
sokction of the last-named, called L. S. 
pocseum Perry’s variety, is, perhaps, the 
test of them all, and a tine subject for the 


PIiflflTS. 

plant I would be glad if you or any of 
your readers could Inform me where it is 
to be had.—G. W. M., Cashel, Co. 
Tipperary. 


GLADIOLI FROM SEED. 

In youi* issue of Gardening for October 
12th, page 518, I note a reference to rais¬ 
ing Gladioli from seed. Mr. Jenkins 
refers to the Marks Tey Gladioli flower¬ 
ing in eighteen months from seed as 
being something wonderful. We have 
a strain which we offer under the name 
of Fordhook Hybrids which blooms in four 
months from seed. We find, however, 
that the best method of handling this type 
is to sow the seed during May in open 
frames of light but we 11-enriched soil, and 
by watering the plants regularly during 
our hot, dry months, they begin to flower 
in August, and continue until frost. You 
will note from the above that the seed- 


selecting many of the outstanding varie¬ 
ties from the seedlings during the past 
eight years, the best of which will be in¬ 
troduced from time to time as sufficient 
stock is worked up. Both seeds and oorins 
of the new Fordhook Hybrids In mixed 
colours have l>een offered during the past 
five years.— Geo. W. Kerr, Supt., Ford¬ 
hook Farms Trial Grounds, Doylestown, 
Pa. 

[We should like to hear from our large 
growers of Gladioli as to this question of 
early flowering from seed.— Ed.] 


A NOTE FROM DURHAM. 

A com, damp fog envelops the garden, and 
there is nothing for the amateur gardener 
but to look over old catalogues and old 
note-books, and' toy with bis t houghts over 
the rationed lire. Will those elaborate 
lists, with their marvellous illustrations 
and no less marvellous descriptions, re¬ 
appear when normal times return? The 
question which haunts most, one which 
the dying year suggests, is. What has liap- 
I>ened to nil the plants laboriously 



A distinct form of the Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria roseum). 


tog garden or in moist ground and sunny 
foKitions anywhere. They a.re quite good, 
too, in partial shade. L. virgatum Rose 
Qnmi is less tall, o feet or so, its good 
colour and profuse flowering rendering it 
highly popular. It is one of the best. By 
raising seedlings and making selections it 
& still possible further to improve the 
race. The named, sorts are best increased 
hy division, also cuttings of the soft wood 
during spring. E. H. Jenkins. 


The silver variegated Lemon Thyme.— 

Can any reader please tell me whether 
there really is such a plant as Thymus 
eiirlodonis argenteus variegatus? The 
golden variegated Lemon Thyme I know 
well. The silver variegated Lemon Thyme 
ii quoted by most nurserymen, but when 
ordered and received from the nursery it 
always turns out to be a variegated form 
the common garden Thyme, without any 
trace of the Lemon scent. Then why call 
it eitrlodonis? If thecp^-eally is such a 
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lings are not transplanted. The seed is 
sown thinly in rows G Inches apart, and' 
w T e estimate that at least 75 i>er cent, of 
these seedlings flower the first year. To 
give you an idea of how closely these 
seedlings stand in the row, I might say 
that our frame's are 100 feet in length, 
G feet wide, and from five of these frames 
we have just harvested about 00,000 
conns. This strain originated at our 
Fordhook farms, being the result of 
crosses I made between the European 
prsecox Gladioli and the best varieties of 
Gandavensis, Childsi, and other types. I 
have also been using the new ruffled 
varieties raised by Kunderd, and also the 
G. primulinus type. Even the first season 
the flower-spikes are of great size, but it 
is during the second summer that they 
are seen at their best. By working prin¬ 
cipally on the lighter-coloured varieties, 
including whites, yellows, light pinks, and 
•salmons, I have got a wonderful range of 
colour in these hybrid’s, and have been 


gathered in the days gone by? Here in an 
old note-book is a list of named Pansies, 
the pride of a youthful florist. Where are 
those Pansies now? Here is another list 
of bulbs and plants raised from seeds sent 
from Oai>e Town. Not one remains. 
What was the fate of that choice Orchid 
sent as a special gift by a friend in 
Nyassaland? It may live. The nursery¬ 
man to whom it was committed for a time 
sold it with part of his stock by a mistake, 
and it may yet be the treasure of some 
Orchid grower. Then there were those 
Daffodils and other plants collected with 
some peril on the Spanish mountains. All 
have disappeared, save oue clump of Nar¬ 
cissus paliidus prfecox, which has sur¬ 
vived through many years. Some plants, 
bulbs in particular, seem to disappear in 
a very short time. The rpemory of a great 
bed of florists’ Tulips, each with a name 
and a considerable price, is still vivid, 
though forty yea TSj have pajssed since that 
visit tQ^^fY^hg^ fjj^l JJt 
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Is very dcAibtful whether one of them 
has survived. So with Innumerable Lilies 
and choicer Daffodils. They flourished 
for a year or two, and now they “are 
not.” But other plants are not much 
more lasting. Florists’ plants soon go; 
that may be the law of the survival of 
the fittest. But many perennials are only 
such in mime. There is a neighbour who 
recalls some rare perennials acquired in 
some way from the garden of a former 
Czar of Russia, which were conspicuously 
marked by huge labels bearing witness to 
their Imperial origin. They have gone the 
way of all, save one species of Spiraea, 
which can still be found in gardens here¬ 
abouts, pointing the moral that to keep a 
treasure you must give it away. 

May not a reason for these continual 
losses be simply over-zeal? In the gar¬ 
dens of old farms you find great clumps 
of thriving Lilies, flourishing patches of 
double Primroses, and other things which 
you simply cannot keep. It cannot be for 
the care they get. They are neglected, 
and they thrive. Here is a garden cen¬ 
turies old, and except for some uncommon 
shrubs and old single Roses nothing has 
survived' from the plants of half a cen¬ 
tury ago. But there is a gardener, and 
there have been many gardeners. At this 
moment the latest of the series is tidying 
the borders, and that means the deep 
burial of many a bulb, the decapitation of 
many a plant that is not big enough to 
shout at him. Sio transit gloria mundi. 
Well, well. If we all lived on here there 
would be no room on the earth, and if all 
old plants survived we should be at our 
wits' end where to put the new ones. And 
what would happen to the nurserymen? 

A. T. D. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Shrub to hide a shed. —Could you sug¬ 
gest to me a quick-growing shrub or small 
tree to hide an unsightly shed looking over 
my garden. Position north, soil peat, 
hardly any sunshine? The shrub should 
be as compact as possible, so as not to 
overhang the lawn. I should be much 
obliged if you could suggest to me the right 
shrub. Is there a suitable Rhododendron? 
— J. C. Allen, Lieut. R.N.V.R. 

[The larger-growing Rhododendrons be¬ 
ing naturally of a spreading habit are un¬ 
suitable for the purpose mentioned. The 
Holly is a very desirable evergreen for a 
screen, as it can be readily kept within 
bounds. Two suitable Conifers of vigor¬ 
ous growth are Cnpressus Laweoniana and 
Thuja Lobbi. They are evergreen, and 
respond readily to pruning if they encroach 
on their surroundings.] 

Weed in lawn. —Agreeably to your post¬ 
card I forward specimen roots of the weeds 
that have recently appeared in patches on 
my lawns. Hope you will be able to tell 
me how to eradicate them. Nothing is 
ever put on my lawms except (1) freshly- 
dug clean sand; (2) lime; (3) soot; and 
(4) wood-ashes freshly burnt; and gener¬ 
ally every season in the above order.— 
A. E. r. 

[The w*eed is the Creeping Crow’foot or 
Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus repens), 
and is rather difficult to destroy. The 
more closely the lawn is mown the more 
closely does the w-eed lie to the surface of 
tilt? soil. The worst of it could be picked 
out w’ith a strong iron or wooden peg, but 
this w T ouhl be tedious work if the lawrn is 
of any extent. However, it is very effec¬ 
tive, and if the patches are neither very 
numerous nor large you should make an 
effort to eradicate them in this way, be¬ 
cause they will continue to get larger every 
year, the weed creeping by runners like a 
Straw r l>erry. Another way of reducing or 
exterminating tbe-jveed is to wwit till April 
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or May, when the weather and Grass may 
be dry, and dust the leaves rather copi¬ 
ously with lawn sand or sulphate of am¬ 
monia. The w’eed may grow up again from 
the roots and creeping stems, when - the 
application should be repea ted a second 
or third time till the w’eed gets exhausted. 
The lawn sand and sulphate of ammonia 
both make the Grass grow*, so that the 
whole lawn might get the benefit of the 
first dusting to avoid giving it a patchy 
apj»earance.] 

Violas, a border of. —I would be much 
oldlged if you could 1 give me a little in¬ 
fo rmation on the following matter :—I 
had a border of Violas planted last spring. 
They made a wonderful show all the sum¬ 
mer, but they have grown very wild and 
straggling. I wish to have another border 
next year. Could you give me directions 
how r to obtain it from these plants?— Tom 
E. King. 

[If the Violas are still in the border re¬ 
ferred' to, and have only been there for 
one season, the same plants—assuming 
they are the true Violas, or “ Tufted 
Pansies “—should give an equal, or even 
better, display next year than they have 
done in 191S. What is needed at the pre¬ 
sent time is to prune away I he “ wild and 
straggling ” growths referred to, leaving 
a central tuft of the fresh young shoots 
of about tea-plate size to each plant. 
Should any have failed or died out, lift 
some of those remaining, and, having 
divided them, fill up the gaps. This done, 
give a dressing of well-decayed manure 
and fork it in. Should there be many 
gaps, It may be necessary to divide a large 
number of plants, and in that case re¬ 
planting the boraer in its entirety w'ouid 
be the bettor plan. It is late now'for pro¬ 
pagating these Violas from cuttings; such 
work should have been done in September 
or earlier. Had you sent the names of 
the sorts you have been growing, we 
should have been better able to advise 
you. From your description, however, it 
would almost appear that they are varie¬ 
ties of V. cornuta. though some of the 
Tufted sorts grow very rampantly in cer¬ 
tain soils.] 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium eandidum).— 
I have had thirty Lilium oandidum bulbs 
given me. Could you give me some idea 
of the growth of these? I have a border 
20 feet long and 1J feet wide, facing south. 
Would they fill the border without any 
additional plants?— Tom E. King. 

[The Lily referred to grow's 3 feet to 
5 feet high when established, and has 
pure white, fragrant flow*ers. Unless the 
bulhs are very large, they may not flow'er 
next summer. To W’ell fill the border 
named’, twice the number of bulbs would 
be required, and still leave room for a row 
of low-growing plants—Snapdragons, for 
example—in front. In planting the Lilies 
use abundance of sand, and keep the bulbs 
quite near the surface. Being a sun- 
lover, the iK>sition should suit the Lily 
exactly, and when established it should 
prove an attractive feature.) 

Woodland Mulleins. —Though they can¬ 
not compare wdth Verba scum olympicum 
and others, our native V. nigrum and V. 
Tbapsus are old-world plants which look 
well when grouped’ in the w'oodland or 
wild garden. The latter is, perhaps, the 
taller and more striking of the two, being 
distinguished by its branching spikes of 
yellow' flowers and large, woolly leaves. 
It does not appear to be so true a peren¬ 
nial as V. nigrum, which Is rather 
dw’u.rfer, and whose yellow' flowers have a 
purple eye. The leaves of V. nigrum are 
also less hairy than those of the other, 
and there Is a good garden variety with 
creamy-white, purple-centred' blooms. 
These Mulleins will thrive almost any¬ 


where, provided the soil is w r ell drained, 
and do w’ell under trees where the shade 
is not too dense.—J. 

Heucheras. These are useful border 
plants, or as an edging to large beds of 
flowering and fine-foliaged plants. The 
flow'ors are small, but thickly placed on 
stems 2 feet long, and are very useful for 
cutting. I once saw’ a chancel window 
decorated wdth these and the ordinary 
white Broom at Whitsuntide, and the 
effect left nothing to be desired. The 
plants are amenable to division, which is 
best done in March or early April. There 
are two or three white varieties, but the 
crimson and pink are the most useful for 
decoration.—J. Mayne, Eltham. 

Peruvian Lily (Alstrcemeria).—These are 
among our choicest herbaceous plants, and 
when once established should not be often 
disturbed if a continuous show’ of bloom 
is looked for. They love a deep, rich soil, 
reach 3 feet or so in luelglit, and re¬ 
quire early support, branched twigs 
being the best for the rather slender 
growt.hs of such as A. aurea, A. ehilensis, 
A. pelegrina alba, and A. rosea. Given a 
sunny position and attention as advised 
al>ove, the planter will Ik? rewarded with 
handsome spikes of flow’ers, which are 
very useful for cutting.— James Mayne, 
Eltham. 

The Burning Bush (Dictamnus).—Tills 
is one of our oldest border plants, yet 
seldom seen nowadays. The spikes are 
useful for cutting. D. Fraxinella lias red 
flow era and 1). F. albas white, the latter 
being the more useful. The decaying 
stems should be cut to the ground In early 
winter, and care taken that the young 
shoots in spiring do not get trampled upon. 
The inflorescence, as well as the outer 
parts of the flowers, is covered with glands 
secreting a resinous or oily mat ter, and if 
a light is applied thereto they burst into 
flame.—J. Mayne, Eltham. 

AJuga genevensls.— This varies con¬ 
siderably in the deep colouring of its 
bronzed foliage, in the size of its flow’ers, 
and the compactness of the spike, which is 
from 0 inches to 9 indues high. One of the 
best forms is A. g. Brockbanki, whose 
loaves are about as dark and glossy as 
those of a good dark-leaved Beet, and 
bearing nice compact spikes of flowers of 
the deepest blue.—S. A. 

Rudbeckia hirta.— This, one of the most 
useful Conoflowers, grows some 2 feet or 
so high. It is a really good border plant, 
and it will stand our most severe winters 
with impunity. Increase is effected by 
division in spring or immediately after 
flowering. At one time there was a variety 
(It. hirta fol. var.) with golden blotches on 
the leaves, but it does not appear to be in 
commerce now. This is no great loss.—S. 
Arnott. 

Geranium cinereum.— This is a very 
beautiful plant for the rock garden. It de¬ 
lights in a sunny place and a dry soil, but 
these are generally easily supplied. It 
looks w’ell hanging over a dark stone in 
the rock garden. In such a i>osition its 
silvery-grey leaves and pule pink flowers, 
prettily pencilled with red, show up well. 
There is also a w’liite variety, but, though 
considerably favoured, it Is not so valu¬ 
able for the rock garden as the type. It 
comes from the Pyrenees.—S. Arnott, 

Salvia argentea.— The absence of this 
from gardens where fine-foliaged plants are 
favoured is mainly due to the poor reputa¬ 
tion for hardiness which it has. It stands 
best on dry soils. I know of a garden in 
the south-west of Scotland where it has 
lived and flourished for many years. The 
soil is dry, the garden a perfect sun trap 
and well sheltered. With all its defects 
of tenderness and [want of floral value S. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


MIDLAND COFNTIES. 

Apricots are generally the iirst trees 
that require protection from frost, and, 
owing to the mild weather, the buds are 
•swelling fast. The pruning and tying of 
the trees should be completed as soon as 
jH>ssible, but, if properly attended to in 
the growing iseason, very little pruning 
will now be required, unless the old spurs 
require thinning. Boards or some other 
material should lie placed on the borders 
to prevent treading the soil into a pasty 
mass, ami as soon as the operations are 
completed and the trees syringed, the 
next question will l>e that of providing 
protection for the flowers. Two or three 
folds of fish-netting make a very good pro¬ 
tection, and -tlje netting catches atmo¬ 
spheric moisture before it reaches the 
blossoms. The poles may l>e placed in 
position at the first opportunity, but it is 
advisable to defer putting on the nets 
until the flowers are ready (to open, which 
will possibly be in February this year, un¬ 
less frosts come quickly to check them. 
The largest flowers produce the finest 
fruits, and all possible care (should be 
taken of the first flowers that open. 

Gooseberries. —-Where small birds are 
destructive to the buds, pruning has pos¬ 
sibly been deferred, but any further delay 
is scarcely advisable—at least, not beyond 
the end of this month. Then it will be 
liotter to rely upon tliread lightly en¬ 
twined upon the upper brandies! In 
pruning, guard against leaving too much 
wood towards the centre of vigorous 
bushes, but towards the extremities it is 
not >so important. Spur-pruning is a 
good plan to prevent overcrowding, only 
allowing a lateral branch where there is 
room ; the terminal, of course, can be left 
longer. The old-fashioned plan of bush 
culture, however, is now considerably les¬ 
sened i.u many gardens in favour of cordon 
and espalier culture. These latter sys¬ 
tems have much to be said in their favour. 
The pruning is far more easily accom¬ 
plished, whilst protection hv netting is 
readily applied, and it is also possible to 
make a more profitable use of the ground 
lietween the rows. For late dessert fruit 
a north wall will bo found a suitable posi¬ 
tion, where either single or double cor¬ 
dons may lie advantageously planted. 
There (should not lx> any bare wall space 
now that cordons of various fruits are so 
much grown. 

Tomato plants which have .been grown 
for fruiting in winter have now passed 
through the most critical time, and much 
less difficulty will lie experienced, both 
in the setting and ripening of the fruit. 
Carefully prevent the atmosphere from 
becoming stagnant; keep the roots in a 
moderately dry condition; maintain an 
even temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 
degs., and apply liquid manure at every 
alternate watering to plants bearing 
fruits. Pollinate the flowers every morn¬ 
ing as they open, and relieve the plants 
of any fruits commencing to colour, re¬ 
moving them to a slightly warmer atmo¬ 
sphere to complete the ripening. Sucees- 
sional plants raised from seed sown last 
autumn are now ready for repotting into 
their fruiting pots. Another good sowing 
of reliable varieties will now lie made. 

Asparagus. — This vegetable, when 
lifted, forces with the greatest ease when 
placed in a heated *tmeture, but under 
no condition, does it thrive better than 
when brought forward in frames on sweet, 
mild hotbeds, the quality of the Aspara¬ 
gus being far superior than when sub¬ 
jected to a greater degree of beat and 
grown in houses a long way from the 
glass. The same frame may bo used for 
two or three batches, for as the season 
advances less heat will be required. 

Fj W. G. 

Digitized by VjQOQlC 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery. —If ripe Grapes are re¬ 
quired early in June or a little Jater, the 
bouse should now lie closed. Assuming 
that routine matters, such as the cleaning 
of the structure, Vines, ami the top-dress¬ 
ing of borders, have bad attention, there 
remains nothing else to lie done now be¬ 
yond taking in a good quantity of tree 
leaves, where such are available, to form 
a long ridge-shaped bed to supply warmth 
during the initial stage of forcing, as well 
as to lessen the necessity for the employ¬ 
ment of much artificial heat for some time 
afterwards. By starting in good time, 
hal'd forcing can be obviated, and a saving 
of fuel effected. Moisten the border 
throughout with water at a temperature 
of 85 degs.. dew the rods—the upper por¬ 
tions of which may be allowed to hang 
downwards until the buds break—with 
tepid water on fine mornings and again 
at 1 p.m., unless the weather turns dull 
and cold. A day and night temjierature 
of 50 degs. and 45 degs. will suffice for the 
first fortnight. 

Early Figs. —The earliest crop may bo 
taken from the pot trees, if such are in 
existence; if not, the alternative is to 
close and start a house in which the trees 
are permanently planted. If not done, 
get the house and trees put in order, pay¬ 
ing particular attention to the latter if 
they liave lieen infested with scale during 
the past season, and conduct the forcing 
in tne earlier stages, wherever possible, 
with the aid of beds made up of tree 
leaves. Well moisten the soil in pots and 
borders with tepid water, and start with 
a day and night temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. and 45 degs. respectively. Use 
the syringe in bright weather, and see that 
the wood in the trees becomes dry again 
lie fore nightfall. 

Pot Strawberries. —The first batch of 
plants may he started on shelves in either 
of the before-named structures, or, if a 
>it is at lilierty, this may be filled with a 
>ed of leaves. Make them firm, and let 
the surface of the lied lie within a few 
inches of the lights when finished. When 
the leaves have generated heat and the 
IkxI subsided somewhat, plunge the pots 
to the rims. In either case, examination 
of drainage, scrubbing of the pots, remov¬ 
ing dead foliage, and top-dressing with 
suitable compost, after picking off some 
of the old surface soil, should lie duly at¬ 
tended to beforehand. If started in a 
vinery or Fig-house, the plants may lie 
syringed at the same time as the other 
occupants. In a pit, the moisture arising 
from the lied of leaves will render syring¬ 
ing un,necessary. 

Apricots. —Being the earliest of hardy 
fruit trees to flower, these should now lie 
pruned, trained, and nailed or tied in, as 
tho case may be, so that when necessity 
arises for doing so they can lie protected 
without delay. Cut back spur wood to 
four buds, remove dead wood, both in 
■spurs and other parts of the trees, and 
leave shoots laid in during the summer in¬ 
tact, if there is room for them without 
undue crowding. If shortening of the 
same has to lie done, see it takes place 
where a wood bud is situated, either an 
the upper or lower sides, and not pointing 
outwards. Thinning of spin's, when neces¬ 
sary, may be effected uow, hut is best 
deferred till August or September, as all 
wounds then heal quickly, and no ill-effects 
afterwards result. In pruning young 
trees only partly established, see that 
thinning and regulating of the young wood 
are carried out so that a proper lialanee 
of branches and a symmetrical example 
are secured in every instance. The same 
care is necessary in any shortening of 
young shoots found requisite in regard t-o 
seeing it is always done where there is a 
wood bud, as with other trees, otherwise 
they may die back. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Fruit trees. —There is still a consider¬ 
able amount of pruning to lie done, and 
this is lieing pusned on as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, as everyone likes to have the plain¬ 
ing pretty well advanced before the end 
of the year. In the case of wall trees, it 
sometimes liecomcs necessary to lay boards 
or a coating of straw on alleys, in older 
to further the work of pruning and train¬ 
ing. Very often at this season there is a 
snap of frost, during which the trees can 
1 k> attended to in more comfortable, or at 
least more cleanly, conditions; but so far 
there has been no frost of sufficient rigour 
to harden the surface, and the best must 
1** made of existing conditions. When 
the trees are on the Paradise hut little 
pruning will, in a general way, lie neces¬ 
sary. Experience and close oliservation 
have convinced me that, to secure hand¬ 
some Applies quickly after plajitiug, the 
trees must bo on the English Paradis© 
stock. Inquiry, too, at some of our lead¬ 
ing fruit snows has revealed tho fact that 
the prize-winning fruits have been 
gathered from such trees. I have had an 
opportunity of studying the behaviour of 
soino trees on the Doucin stock, and I 
have come to the conclusion that (except, 
perhaps, for exhibition) it is not -so profit¬ 
able as the Paradise. The fruits are very 
fine, hut they are not so freely produced, 
nor are they Ixirno so consistently as is 
the case when the stock is the Paradise. 
The distance at which to plant may lie 
from 10 feet to 12 feet; and, bearing in 
mind that dwarfing stocks generally have 
mats of filirous roots quite on the surface, 
these ought to be well mulched and 
afforded, during the growing season, 
copious supplies of modsture. 

Potting materials. —One has never too 
much turfy loam, and this is a good time 
at which to add to the store. At times, 
when the sides of the roads are being 
trimmed, a good deal of very useful mate¬ 
rial can he obtained merely for the carting ; 
but farmers (equally with gardeners) 
realise the value of roadside parings, and, 
in this district, at any rate, there is some 
competition to lie first in tlie field. Apart 
from that, the top spit of an old pasture 
makes quite the best turf-hill. Let this 
lie out at a uniform thickness of 3 inches 
and stacked in ridges or in square heaps t-o 
decay gradually. If mixed with alternate 
layers of horse-droppings and a little lime, 
.such a heap may lie quite safely used in 
six months. 

Ferns under glass. —-Ferns are always 
useful, especially so for winter work, either 
for cutting state or as plants for house 
work. It is, therefore, advisable always 
to have a few young pioees of the more 
reliable kinds coming along. Maiden¬ 
hairs, principally the old A. cuneatum and 
A. elegans, are usually favourites, quite 
small plants of either being useful in many 
ways. Among the Ptenses, P. erotica 
major and P. erotica cristata aro perhaps 
the (best, while P. tremula and P. argyrea 
are useful by way of a change. The many 
forms of Ncphrolepis need no commenda¬ 
tion, and Cyrtomium falcatum will endure 
any quantity of knocking about. This is 
one of the very few Ferns which flourishes 
in rooms in winch gas is burned. 

Vegetable garden. —Owing to tli© scar¬ 
city of Apples and their very high prices, 
early Rhubarb will he appreciated, and 
whore, in view of the present circum- 
■stances, no forcing is lieing done, the 
crowns out of doors may lie banked up 
with manure in order to hasten their pro¬ 
duce. Tli is must not he -applied without 
tempering the heat of stable manure, or 
the sudden heat generated will kill, or, at 
least, weaken, the crowns. Lot the dig¬ 
ging be pushed on as rapidly as is consis¬ 
tent with good workmanship. The wise 
man does not hurry on his digging when 
there is a sprinkling of snow on the 
ground, nor does he trench frozen soil. A 
covering of manure wheeled on timeously 
will sometimes save tho situation. 

Original fronw. MoGuffog. 
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Rape* Guarantested I? no#**? 

UCWO (Guaranteed <& Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted; tough as wbip«cord ; witb a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where tbe Roses are planted. 


Garden Rose* 

SKLBCTION - A.**. 

M beat and meet popular roM 
lor general purposes) 

A splendid O A I Osrrtags 

aeaor-Uuenl. Z*+/ “ paid. 

▲▼oca (bt) scarlet .. 1/3 

Caroline Testoat (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Eari oi Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel Mvlcolm (ht). ivory white 1/3 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
Oarage Dickson (ht), deep crlm. 1/3 
O. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 

Gus Grunerwald (lit), carmine 1/3 
KUlaruey (ht). pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (bt), ruee .. 1/3 

La Team (bt). salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ash town (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mine. A. Cbalenay (bt) saL pk 1/3 
Kmc. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 

Mine. Ed. Herrlot. prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel 1/3 
Mine Xav ary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mme. Scgond Weber (ht). saL 1/3 
Ophelia (bt). flesh pink.. _ 1/3 

rhansaer (bt), rosy white .. 1/3 

Kayon d’Or Cab), yallow _ 1/6 

Ikhmoofl (ht), scarlets j m 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION " K." 

19 Ont daes sorts suitable ter 
general use. 

Do well Irt/ Chnlage 

rrtrj wtiers I V/ paid. 

Betty (ht). coppery mee .. 1/3 

Caroline Test out (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Flsber Holmes (hp). crltn. scar. )/• 

F. K Drusclikl (bp), white .. 1/3 

H. K. Richardson (ht). crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson .. 1/* 

Lady Asbtown (bp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Ctoatenay (ht). sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. KJ. Herrlot, red .. .. 1/3 

Mme. Kavsry (ht). orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp). roee pink .. 1/- 


Frag rant Roses 

SELECTION ” D.” 

12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent 

Colouring 1 1 /_ Carriage 
gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. d/6 

Allred Colomb (hp). red _ 1/- 

Dupuy Jamaln (bp), cerise .. 1/- 

George Dickson (ht), veL crlm. 1/3 
Oenerai Jaqueminot (hp), er. .. 1/ • 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (bb), pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), roee .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per.), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Beddlng Roses 

SELECTION “ J." 

12 vigorous sorts, msy be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 1 1 /C Carriage 

colouring I I/O paid. 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Gnus an Teplltz(ht), crimson M 1/3 
Gu* Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mtne. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. 1/3 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yel 1/3 
La Tosea (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Soupert(ht), yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. X. G. 8. Crawford, pink ,. 1/ - 

Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

I'hartsser (ht). rosy whits .. 1/3 

1‘ce. a de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “ X." 

6 trees, 2 snob, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, Ao. 

Colours /£* Oarrlsgs 

exquisite. 0/0 paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson lOfli 
Lady Penxancs. soft copper .. lOd. 
Msg Msrrlllss. bright crinwoa- lOd. 


Town Roses 

SELECTION ’’E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 1 1 /_ Carriage 
successful. 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (bt), saL pink 1/- 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

K. K. Druschki (hp). white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (bt), crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. 11. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Min*. Ed Herrlot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/■ 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION “0.“ 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About 1ft. 7/0 Carriage 

In height. f/O pall. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/* 

Ellen Poulsen, deep rose .. 1/- 

Ern* Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 

Jessie, rose crimson .. .. 1/- 

Leonie Lamesch, coppery rad .. 1/3 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red .. « 1/- 


BEDDINQ PLANTS 


WaUfl~wi.r«i 

„ yelloie .. 
For<sft me not, blue 
Canterbury Stilt In 
sep colours, while, 
rote, bint, or mixed 
Iceland Poppies,mxd. 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 
Sweet Williams 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 
Golden Alystum 
Hardy Auriculas 
Purple Aubretia, pots 
Grosman fioiet _ 


100 . 
»/- 
»/- l 
14/- | 


2/d i7/a i 
2/6 17/6 , 
3/- 21/- 
2/d 17/6 
3/4 24/- 
3/4 24/-' 
3/9 28/- 
4/- SO/- v 
i/4 40/-) 


Buttonhole Roses 


SELECTION " F.“ 


12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed in bud. 


Last well 
when cut. 


12/6 


Harry Kirk (l). yellow .. 1/0 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apri. yeL.. 1/3 

Lady Roberta (t). reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose .. 1/3 

Melody (ht). saffron yeUnw .. 1/3 

Mrs. A. Ward (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. O. Bhawyer (ht), pink „ 1/3 

Mrs. H. Stevens (t). whits M 1/3 
Richmond (ht). scsrUt.. .. 1/3 

8unburst (ht), cadmium yullsw 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 


SELECTION -L.“ 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Owns d* ■* A If* Oarrlsgs 
la creme. 1‘t/D paid. 

Admiral .Ward (bt), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht), snowy whits 1 /3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht). deep aim. 1/3 

G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Imdy Pirrie (ht), coppery saL 1/3 
Mabel Dree (ht). cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per.), pc. red 1/3 
M. de Slnety (ht). gold bronss.. 1/6 

Mr*. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

WUlowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “ S." 

6 rasas suitable for txslUs. pillars, 
arches, pergolas. A a 
All very 7/_ Carriage 

vigorous. 1 f / paid. 

Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow ~ 1/6 

American Pillar (cL,P.), pink .. 1/fl 
Blush Rambler (cL.P.). blush.. 1/8 

Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 1/6 

Kxcelsa (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL. P.). crlm. white 1/6 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION •* B." 

2t specially selected varistlcs, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured OOI Carriage 

prize winners. LL/ paid. 

Avoca (bt), crimson scarlet „ 1/3 

Beesie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht), white .. 1/3 

Chpt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/* 

Chaa. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Coronation (hp). flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery rues .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamain (bp), cerise .. 1/- 

Etbel Malcolm (ht). Ivory whits 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. Gulnolaseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht). veL cnin. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyous Rose (lit), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Segond Weber (ht), saL.. 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (bp), rose pink 1/ - 
Mrs. J. U. Welch (ht). pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Roosevelt (bt), pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner ihpi. cherry red l/- 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “ T.~ 


12 first class new ruses, nearly 
all gold medallists. 

Exceptional 1 ”7 /C Carriags 

value- I 11 *J paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow _ 2/6 

Constance, rich yellow .. 1/6 

Isobel, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nellle Parker, creamy whits .. 2/- 

Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hooslcr Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Machin. bright crimson.. 1/8 

Mme. a Martinet, deep yellow 1/8 
Marg. D. Hamil. golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow _ 8/6 

Mr* B. Walker ». - - 1/6 


• Hardy Fruits Hardy Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruit9 


All bast sorts 
Strong trees. 


26/6 


Exesptlonal veins 
Carriags paid 


1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 
1 Lord Buffleld Apple, osoker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William’s Pear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dsmart 
1 Victoria Plum- cooker or dassart 
1 MoreUo Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Bcekoop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Whinhmn's Industry Gooseberry. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the bast 


All tbs above-named fruits an vary fns 
hearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Bees’ “Victory” Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPrssto'SelsctionjsBsautiss 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 


1 Dropmore Alk*net, 4ft, gentian blue 

2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy. 4ft, lilac. 

3 Doable Hollyhock, 6ft, various colours. 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 6ft, violet purple 
6 Lloyd's Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft, pink. 

6 Single Hollyhock. 6ft, various colour*. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur. 4ft, sky blue 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft, bine 

9 Red Elecampane, 6ft, crimson, brows* 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft, geranium red. 

]1 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent bine 

12 Dwarf Golden Helenium. lift 

13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin. 4ft. purest white 

16 Geuzs Flower. Gypeophila 3ft, white 


O/C Bee catalogue for plea shewing 
y/ D bow to plant Carriags paid 

16 Hvbrid Lupin, 4ft, various colour* 

17 Siberian Iris, 3ft, rich blue 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Fleabane lift, mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft, various colours 

21 Pink Knotweed, 61n., ro*y pink. 

22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft. scarlet 

23 Muasin’s Catmint lift., lavender 

24 Blue Fleabane, lift, violet blue 

25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift 

26 Golden Marguerite. 2ft, rich yellow. 

27 Beeaian Mliuulus, Oln.. scarlet gold 
26 Blue Starwort, 2ft, rich blue 
29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft, blue 
10 Showy Stonecrop, 1ft, rosy purple 


Suitable for Q If* Do well Is towns 

small gardens. v7/U Carriage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Double Flowered Gores, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bplnra, Anthony Watcrsr, rad. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Weigela Eva Rathke. red. 

Olant Mock Orange, white I 
Starry Daisy Bush, whits 
Lavender, true fragrant sash 
Sweet Rosemary 
Golden Porsythla, very choice 
Whits Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Eacallonls Ingram!, red. 


Fire Flowers 

- PENDKNNIS “ PYRKTHRUMB 

T superb barfly border plant* 

Excellent A/fi Carriage 

to cutting- H’/D paid. 

lAcfeooh. 21 plants. 9/6 earrimytpd.) 

A. M. K el way, single rase M 9d> 

GenL French, single red M 9d- 

Esmeralda, single rose.. — 9d- 

Queen Mary, double pink M 9d- 

J. Keiwmy. single scarlet M 9d. 

Hamlet, single pink — 9d- 

Yvonne, superb double whiter. 9d- 


Paeon’s Roses 

-PORTIA- PAE0NIE8. 

6 of tbs best and most gorgeona In 
cultivation. 

Immense Q / Osrrtags 

bloom* v7/“ paid 

3 oj each, 18 plants. 20/-, carriage pd. 

3 plants, same name, 3/0. 
Arsene Mulrel, lovely rose .. 1/9 

FeetivaMaxima, white.. 1/9 

Mms Calot, soft blush.. .. 1/0 

Osrnea elegans, pink .. M 1/9 

Neva, fine silvery pink— — 1/9 

Atrosangulnea, crimson — I/O 


r 


EARLY 8PRINQ 
CABBAGE PLANTS 

3/6 


Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for Immediate planting 
to produce early supplis* 
Bees’ April Queen. 

Bees' Flower of Spring. 
Winnings tad t. 

Wheeler’s Imperial 


Larkspurs 

- 7-WIT.a DELPHINIUMS. 


6 superb varieties, all tip- top to 
border and lor cutting 
Hugs A I Chrrlage 

spike* *+/ paid. 

3 9 / each, 18 planls, 8/6, carriage pd. 
3 plants, tame name, 1/6 


Eureke, rich deep blue — 9d. 

Belladonna, double sky bins — 9d 
Albion, the best white .. — 9d. 

Ceslrtan, double pale bios — 9d. 
Lamartine, deep gentian blue— 9<L 
Persimmon, large, iky blue — 90. 


Flame Flowers 

- PICKWICK " PHLOX. 

10 magnificent hardy plant* 

Vivid f* If* Carriags 

colour* v, U p*iA 

Aurora, salmon rose — „ 84. 

B. van Dedam, scarlet.. .. 8d. 

CoqueJicot, orange scarlet .. 8d. 

E. Campbell, s&lmou pink — 8d 

E. Danxanvllliers. line lilao .. 8<1 

Evelyn, salmon rose, new — 8d. 

F. A. Buchner, purest white — 80. 

GenL Heutz, salmon red — 80. 

Iris, striking violet blue .. 80. 

Selma, pink, with cherry centra 80. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for oasb 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If Fou are not satisfied. 

CO LLE CTIONS AND SO/- ORDERS 

ere sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In tbs 1/-. m i ni m u m earrings 60. 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It Is the most eoonomloal 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. Bd. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 

may be bad free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have H. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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COlftESPOflDEflCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Violet (David Williams ).—Though the 
flowors sent failed to recover when placed 
in water, there is little doubt, we think, 
judging by their size and form, together 
with the foliage, that the Violet is but a 
variety of our native species, V. odorata. 

Pruning Rose bushes (E. li. Emerson ).— 
With regard to the Roses, you omit to 
state to what section they belong, whether 
Teas and their hybrids, Chinas or hybrid 
perpetnals. Will you, therefore, kindly 
write us again, (supplying these details, 
when we shall be glad to help you. 

FRUIT. 


aeration may be a coutributory cause, and 
we suggest that the greatest pains should 
be taken to secure adequate drainage a.t 
all times, so that in no circumstances does 
the water accumulate round the plants. 
See, also, that the soil contains enough 
lime, by the acid test, and that the stems 
are earthed up so as to induce rooting 
from the stem itself. This may aid the 
plants to get over an attach to which they 
would otherwise be likely to succumb. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Food Pro¬ 
duction in the Garden and Flowers from 
Seed, 1919. 

Edward Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), 
Limited, Wordsley, Stourbridge .—List 
of Seeds (Food Productum Catalogue). 


Planting Vines (Scamp ).—It would be 
far better to defer the planting till the 
spring, say the end of this month or early 
in February. When planting, the soil 
should be shaken away and the roots laid 
out as near the surface as possible. The 
soil should then be filled in, made firm, 
and if need be watered in the usual way. 
Take the rod inside the house, and cut it 
down to two or three eyes above the level 
of the wall plate— i.e., above the line of 
light. You should procure a copy of 
“Vines and Vine Culture” from this 
office, price 5s. 6d.. post free. Let the 
Laurels alone until they l>ecome ,well 
established, when you may cut them down 
to wliatever height you wish. 

Thrips on Vines (Amateur ).—Now is the 
time to get rid of thrips on your Vines, 
and as they usually infest the foliage, it 
is an easy matter to get clear of them at 
this season, when the Vines are leafless. 
Remove any loose hark on the canes, and 
then wash the rods with tepid water and 
soft soap—of course, presuming you have 
first pruned the Vines to the required 
buds. Destroy the primings, and in wash¬ 
ing do not injure /the buds at the base or 
on this season’s wood for next year’s fruit, 
but merely clean with a soft brush. After 
the rods are dry, paint with a mixture of 
Gishurst Compound, sulphur, and clay, 
mixed to the consistency of paint-. Well 
cover every portion of the Vine, and tie 
the rods in position. By doing the work 
now the insects will bo killed, and it is a 
good plan to remove all surface soils, 
giving fresh soil. Lime wash walls, add¬ 
ing some flowers of sulphur t-o the lime, and 
paint the pipes with lamp-black and boiled 
linseed oil. This will remove any trace of 
the insects, and in no case place olants in 
the house next season—anyway, plants at 
all dirty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Wireworm In soil (H. Wood). — We 
should be inclined to apply the Vapourite 
at once, and mix it with the *soil, as in¬ 
timately as possible, when digging it in. 
It will then accomplish its purpose before 
it is necessary to manure and trench the 
soil prior to the cropping of the plot. 

Onion seed {Thou. Stickle ?/, Hohhouse ).,— 
The quantity of Onion seed required for 
the sowing of a half rood of ground in 
rows 1 foot apart is 1 Jb. Suitable varie¬ 
ties for your purpose would be Bedford¬ 
shire Champion, Reading, and James’ 
Keeping. A good average return from 
the half rood would be 29 owts. 


Peas failing (J. C .).—It is difficult, in 
the absence of specimens, to ascertain 
exactly what disease is affecting your 
Pea-s, but it is possible that an obscure 
species of Phytophthora, which kills the 
Pea root and later brings about a blacken¬ 
ing of the base of the stem, is the source 
of the trouble. Tf so, it is probably, as 
you suggest, similar to that which attacks 
Asters and Schiza-nthus. Nothing short 
of soil -sterilization is likely to destroy the 
disease, and that on a large soaJe is im¬ 
practicable outdoors. In addition to this, 
although it is by no means certain, yet it 
is probable, that the same fungus attacks 
various wild plants. The incidence of the 
disease, as it affects Tomatoes, and this is 
probably the same^ suggests tl^at lack of 
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| Great January 1 
SALE 

Of Table Damask, 

Bed Linen, Towels, | 
n Shirts and Collars, 
and Handkerchiefs. 

== U rite for Bargain Lift. Sent post frtt upon request. =3 

| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 1 

j 46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. g 

^illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 

Timber Supplies, 

LIMITED. 
(Wholesale only.) 

OFFICES! 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, London. 

Telephone i Victoria 6882 . 

Telegrams t Tiauli, Vic. London. 

STORES: 

Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
London. 


Parcels of Wood of every description in 

LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, &c. 

ADMIRED BY ALL. 

Our “ST. JULIAN” RUSTIC ARCH 

aland* 8 ft. high, 27 in. deep, 4 ft. wide, beautifully made. 

Only 12s. fcd., carriage paid. 
Catalogue Free. 

E. J. FREECE, 

234, CAERLION ROAD, NEWPORT. MON. 

"fenojcivgE WIRE? 

About A in. thick. 

Colls 28 lb., 8s. nett, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yards in coil. 

2 Coils, 15s. 4 Coils. 28s. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

HERBERT & SONS, LTD., 

7, WEST SMITHFIELP, E.C. 1. 

“GARDEN FERTILIZERS.” 

For TOMATOES and VINES, Ac. 

14 lbs.. 3/6; 28 lb«., 6/-; £6 lb8., 11/-; 112 lb*, 20/-, carr. pd 

SPECIAL “POTATO’’ MANURE. 

14 lbs., 3*9; 28 lbs., 6 6; 56 lbs., 12/-; 112 lbs., 21/-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “ CONCENTRATED ” MANURE. 

14 lb., 4/3; 28 lbs., 7,6 ; 56 lba,, 14/-; 112 Iba., 25/-, carr. pd. 

G. I. LANG & SONS, Ltd., HOUNSLOW. 

TOOK! —STRUNG STRING NETTING 

■LI for Poultry Enclosing. Waterproof tanned, 1-inch 
mesh, 25 yarda long, 1 yard wide, 4a. 6d.; by 2 yards, 9s.; 
by 3 yards, 13a. 6d. Half lengths supplied. Carriage paid. 
—L. ROBINSON, Net Works, Sittingbourne, Kent. 
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CATALOO-TJE 

NOW READY. 


Application should bo made at once as the number is 
limited. 

The best Catalogue of the best Seeds—Seeds that give 
the maximum results. 

Giant Sweet Peas. Vegetables Seeds, Flower Seeds, and 
Seed Potatoes. Suitable for all Gardens, Allotments, etc. 
Write now. 

HENRY ECKFORD, 

Dept. 101, Wem, Shropshire. 


SEED POTATOES 

Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 

All the leading varieties. 

No better stocks obtainable. 
Send for List. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

84 & 86, Walmgate, YORK, 

Growers and Distributors of Special Immune varieties for 
the Food Production Department. 


FRUIT TREES. 

Apples, Fears, Plums, Currants, Giant 
Carelass Gooseberries. Rasps., Straw¬ 
berries, etc. Bulbs, Roses, Rook and 
Hardy Plants. Seeds & Seed Potatoes. 

LIST FREE. 


AMBROSE LICHT0N, 17, KIRT0N. BOSTON. 



AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 5e.; 2 cwt., 
9b. ; 4 cwt., 17s. ; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70b. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by raiL Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or hart. 

A. W. MAS KELL A CO., Ltd.. 

MA8KELL’8 W0BK8, Plrleton Bead. Wert Haw. 


BURBERRYS’ 1919 SALE 

Topcoats, Weatherproofs, Suit 

during: January. 

BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF 

in Burberry Gabardiuc. Men 
and Women. 

Usual Price, 5 Gns. Sale, 73 6. 

TIELOCKEN Belted Topooat 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 
and Women. 

Usual Price, 6 Gns. Sale, 84 -. 

1, - extra on above prices for 
packing and carriage. 

A large number of Men's Over¬ 
coat sand Suits in wool coatings 
is also available at reduced 
prices by personal selection. 

Sale. List of Bargains post free. 

BURBERRYS, 

HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8-W. 1. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

HARDEN MANURE. Highest analyses. 

X* The strongest and cheapest in uBe of all Fertilisers. 
281b. bag. Price 5s, carriage paid, from the sole 
makers-THE AMMONIA FEhTILlSER CO., Bedford. 
(Approved Fertiliser Agents by the Food Production 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GflRDEH. 


AMONG THE ROSES. 

The devotees of the Rose show a zeal such 
an do other flower can inspire. Anyone 
whose privilege it has been to attend and 
participate in the excitement, as an ex¬ 
hibitor, at the National Rose Shows of the 
pre-war period, and knows from experi¬ 
ence what it means to prepare for such 
contests, will agree with me that it takes 
such a hold upon the affections that no 
other flowers can hoi>e to rival. Among 
flowers the Rose is unique, in that it 
exists in such a variety of forms, every 
one of which is, in its way, perfection. 
And this is not its only outstanding fea¬ 
ture. One of its greatest recommenda¬ 
tions is that it is with us, in one form or 
another, from May till very often the end 
of the year. With the assistance of glass 
it may be had practically the whole year 
through, without any deterioration in 
form, sweetness, or colour. 

To-day. in the middle of January, I 
stand amid iny Rose-beds, and I And them 
interesting at all times. The whole of the 
last season’s results, almost flow’er by 
flower, pass before my eyes, and I recog¬ 
nise the particular twigs from which I 
culled the finest. blooms. I can put my 
Unger upon six points from which six of 
the finest Roses of the season were cut at 
the end of June—C hate nay. White Ala man 
Oochet, Hugh Dickson, Alice Rothschild, 
Kills rney, and King George V. I am under 
n>delusion when I feel myself to-day call¬ 
ing up the flowers that have faded and 
gone, seeing and enjoying them over again 
in ail their beauty, admiring their perfect 
shape and splendid substance. 

Then, with anticipation, I look into llie 
future and feel the fullest confidence that 
those plants will not fail me—that they 
will eclipse all that they ever did, and if I 
gathered fine Roses last year I shall gather 
tetter ones this year. The bushes are 
strong and full of health and vigour. A 
good mulching of manure from the cow- 
'hwls keeps their roots warm, and is 
gradually yielding its virtues to the soil, 
which stores them up until the w’arming 
*un sets the roots in action and transmits 
these virtues to the plants. The heightened 
colours of the coming Roses hidden away 
in those stem*;, their added substance—a 
great deal of their fragrance, their super- 
excellence, all lie iu that mulching of cow- 
ttainnre. 

When dealing with Roses I find so many 
'bought** cowe crowding up that I cannot 
express what I would like to in a little 
'■ v >wpus8p and will endeavour to compress, 
what I have in mind to say, into my next 
week’s reflections. F. JrF. 
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NOTES FROM GODSTONE. 

The constant damp lias thrown all w r ork 
very behindhand, and only now are we 
finishing ithe herbaceous borders. Asters 
left untouched for a year or tw T o have 
crept into everything near, and almost 
choked some Phloxes and other treasures. 
Monarda didyma ramps here, but is what 
I call a tidy ramper. It w'as a w r onderful 
sight for quite tw’o months in summer, its 
stems branching, like Chrysanthemums, 
six and seven heads on a stalk, and of a 
most vivid colour. Phloxes, too, always 
do well here. They love the heavy, rather 
damp loam, a flame-coloured 1 one (Gen. 
Hertzog, I think), spreading rapidly. I had 
this year, I thought, finer heads than any 
I saw at shows. But, alas! all treasures 
are not so satisfactory—so many rot off in 
the w t inter. I see someone recommending 
that most terrible of all pests, Petasites 
fragrans. Otiee firmly rooted in the wild 
garden, I defy anyone to get rid of it, and' 
the same may be said of Coronilla vaiia, 
which some kind friend recommended to 
me. The result was that the whole 
rockery had to be given up as hopeless— 
nothing would kill it. 

I notice in lire rock garden to-day the 
early Saxifrages beginning to show colour. 
Saxifraga Eliza be tine is full of fat, little 
buds, one almost burst, and S. Boydi alba 
is waiting for a day’s sunshine to open. 
Plow very completely Geranium Wal- 
lichlanum dies away in winter. It looked 
so pretty all the autumn, tangled in 
among Campanula turbinata—the two 
colours toned in perfectly. I have never 
seen Crussula rubicunda noticed in your 
paper. It flow’ered well here early iu the 
autumn, and is such an uncommon, 
graceful plant, like a miniature tree. I 
kept it in a cold frame last winter, but 
this year have left it out on an earth wall. 
Tliis (part of Surrey suits all Daphnes. 
A quite small plant of D. Fioniana lifts 
doubled 1 its size in a year, and flow’ers 
well. 

Daphne Blagayana does not grow 
much, and has not flowered yet. D. 
Cneorum, hanging down a wall, is a sheet 
of crimson in the spring, and usually 
flowers a second time in September. I 
was disappointed at losing all my E rod ill in 
nraarum last winter. The plants seemed 
to stand the frost and then damped off in 
February. Most of the Erodiums do well 
here, and they are so fascinating. I have 
never yet succeeded in getting Ourisia to 
flower. It grows well in a damp place, 
but perhaps wants more sun than it has. 

I notice Sir H. Maxwell puts Roscma 
cautlioides among the inferior species of 
Roseceas. I think the delicate shade of 
yellow and its very graceful habit are 
charming, and I intend to increase mine 
very considerably this year. N. S. C. 


Notes of the Week. 


Thymus Herba-barona. — This plant, 
which I do not find in books, may be of 
value among these fragrant herbs. It 
seems quite hardy with me and distinct, 
and perhaps some reader who has seen it 
in its native islands in the Mediterranean 
Would' kindly tell us if it is pretty at 
home, and of any use that leads to its odd 
name.—A. T. 

Silver variegated Lemon Thyme.— I have 
a good-sized plant of Thymus citriodorus 
argenteus variegatus. It was given me by 
a friend as something rather precious. It 
has a very decided smell of Lemon, w’hlch 
apparently comes from the leaf and not the 
bloom, as it has very little, if any, flower. 
It is shrubby and not the least like ordi¬ 
nary Thyme. I do not know if a cutting 
of it would succeed.— Bosmere. 

Philadelphia Virginal.— A good bush of 
this Mock Orange is a glorious sight in 
early summer, for not only are the flowers 
very large, but pure white, and perfectly 
double. These appear the more distinc¬ 
tive against the rich green of the rather 
large leaves, and they are as freely borne 
along the branches as in the other kinds. 
Those blossoms Jack the characteristic 
scent of the Moek Oranges, but they make 
amends in the purity of their colour and 
perfect form.—J. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Talbot.— Those 
to whom this Chrysanthemum is only 
known in a “ big-bloom ” form may be 
glad to know that the variety grown in 
bush form, pinched twice and slightly dis¬ 
budded, will give fine, useful sprays early 
in January, just when there is usually 
some demand for cut bloom. The colour 
of Lady Talbot grown in this wny is paler 
than w’hen large blooms are taken, but 
the soft, pale pinkish-white shade is 
charming, more especially under artificial 
light.— Kirk. 

Electrified seed. —Reference was made, 
in a recent issue, to a large crop of Savoys, 
of wliich particulars w’ere given. I am no 
admirer of huge Savoys of almost a stone 
in weight, but I would, I admit, like a 
little information as to what the writer 
meant by “electrified’’ seed. One gets 
dubious about specially-treated seeds and 
soils, and in a general w r ay an abnormal 
Cabbage, or what not, may be accounted 
for by some social eircuDistance, but, in 
any case, a note upon “electrified” seed 
would be interesting. It is something new’ 
in my experience.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Winter Aconites. —The bright green 
rosettes of the Winter Aconites and their 
golden blooms are among the forerunners 
of spring, and I was pleased to observe tlie 
other day—January 4th, to be precise— 
that already the earliest flowers are 
making their appearance. The Aconites 
are in very poor soil at the fringe of a 
shrubbery with a -^or.th-eo&terly exposure, 
but year by year they do exceedingly well, 
croeijsjfti |ajpig liMWCMS 
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same position fall victims to birds, rats, 
mice, or rabbits, but these enemies leave 
the Aconites severely alone.—W. McG., 
lialmae. 

Parrotia persica in winter.—Mr. 

Waterer says Qiis is very attractive in 
sunshine just now, and sends me a good 
bunch of its showers of flowers. It is 
quite hardy at Knaphill, ’ which proves 
that it should be so anywhere in our land'. 
With me it is quite hardy and vigorous in 
various positions in soil quite unlike the 
Knaphill soils. What its mature stature 
as a tree is not clear; at Knaphill it is 
rather low, 12 feet high and 30 feet round. 
Its finest effect is, with me, from the 
foliage in autumn. In rather shaded 
places, probably it would prove m<*>t 
effective on exposed bluff.—S. W. 

Shrubs and snowfalls.—Damage is oc¬ 
casionally done to the finer and more ten¬ 
der shrubs by heavy falls of snow’, and at 
times the damage might be minimised 
were prompt attention afforded' to them 
in the way of relieving them of the accu¬ 
mulated weight ns soon as it is possible 
to do so. Light poles of Ash or of Bam¬ 
boo are useful for that purpose, and when 
the shrubs are lightly beaten with these 
the 'snow falls before much harm is 
wrought. Not only shrubs, but Pampas 
Grasses, Phormiums, and similar things 
may be treated in the same way after a 
snowstorm, greatly to their advantage.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Salvia rutilans. -The Pineapple-seen ted 
Sage is doubly useful in the winter, for 
not only is it free flowering, but its foliage 
emits a pleasant fragrance reminiscent 
of that of a rifie Pineapple. The flowers, 
produced terminally upon long sprays, are 
coral-pink in colour, while the plant suc¬ 
ceeds -quite satisfactorily in the tempera¬ 
ture of a cool greenhouse. Lajrge pieces 
in 10-inch pots are very effective; but 
plants in 5-inch and 6-incli pots, which 
have been pinched three or four times to 
induce a bushy habit, are, perhaps, better 
for those whose houses are small. S. 
rutilans is easily raised from cuttings of 
the young wood in spring, and may be 
treated in all respects in a similar way to 
S. splendens.— Kirk. 

Sycopsis sinensis.—This is an evergreen 
shrub belonging to the Witch Hazel family 
and a native of Central China. It was 
introduced by Messrs. Veitch in 1001, but 
is not yet very well knowm. In China it 
grows 15 feet to 20 feet high, but, so far, it 
does not give promise of reaching more 
than half its maximum height here, for 
though it is quite hardy, it is only of slow' 
growlh. It blossoms in February and 
March, the flow r ers small and composed of 
clusters of yellowish stamens surroumte'd 
by reddish bracts. Although less showy 
than the Witch Hazels, its evergreen leaves 
make it w r orth growing, while its early 
flowering is also in its favour. Plant in 
warm, w’oll-drained, loamy soil tp which a 
little peat or leaf-mould has been added. 
Propagate by seeds or by layers.—D. 

Flowers of spring.—After the New Year 
a look round the garden is not without 
interest. Planted at the base of fruit 
walls, such things as Iris reticulata, I. 
tingitana, I. stylosa, I. tuberosa, together 
with some unknowm kinds which originally 
came from Costibelle, are all w'ell ad¬ 
vanced, healthy, and vigorous. The Scar¬ 
let Wiudflow'er (Anemone fulgens) and 
Anemone stellata are far advanced and 
promise well. Ixias and Sparaxis appear 
to be thoroughly acclimatised, and may be 
relied upon to show up well in the late 
spring. The Aubrietias have been pro¬ 
ducing stray blooms throughout the win¬ 
ter, and Tulms^-chiefly Da awtn and May- 
D flojrorln^ i Tfcrietj^a^g^^raiiy well 


above ground. Snowdrops are not so early 
as at one time appeared likely, and the 
majority of Narcissi are now pushing 
strongly.—W. McG., Balmac. 

Saxifraga Grisebachi in January —The 
silvery leaves of this curious Saxifrage 
began to lift and to sliow r the first hint 
of blood-red 1 stem and develoidng bracts 
before the middle of January this year. 
Weather permitting, we shall week by 
W’eek note a change lu the stiff, uprising 
stalk, w’hleh, pushing its wav, as it were, 
out of the centre of the rosette, becomes 
redder and redder until it culminates in 
those bracts of intense crimson * w’hich 
quite outshine the comparatively modest 
flower. S. Grisebachi is fast becoming 
one of the best-known of its group. It 
has earned a reputation for doing well in 
any fairly dry, open situation, and seems 
generally good tempered and easy. Apart 
from the flower-stem, the rosette alone is 
singularly beautiful, being very compact, 
and the closely overlapping leaves a lovely 
shade of bluish-grey, each of them mar¬ 
gined with silver.—N. Wales. 

Cotoneaster multiflora calocarpa.—After 
another season’s observation, this plant, 
growing in the Arnold Arboretum, has de¬ 
monstrated its unusual worth, esi>ecially 
for a late summer display. The fruit, 
which ripened in August, was pro¬ 
duced’ in such enormous numbers as 
to weigh the lower branches to the 
ground, and to make the shrub appear 
from a distance like a great red ball. The 
fruit began to colour before the end of 
July, and w’as held a long time. This 
Cotoneaster has blue-green leaves and* 
white flowers in compact clusters. The 
flowers stand well above the arching 
stems, so that they make a good display. 
It would be hard to find a more graceful 
shrub, or one which is more delightful in 
the way it carries its flowers. It proved 
perfectly hardy last winter. Another 
Cotoneaster, C. soongarica, is fully equal 
In most respects to the plant just de¬ 
scribed. It, too, made a wonderful show’ 
of fruit this year. It has proved its value, 
lK>thasa springand a late summer shrub.— 
E. I. F., in Garden Maqazine. 

The White Primula farinosa. — The 
Bird’s-Eye Primrose, Primula farinosa, is 
so beautiful in its normal colouring that 
it would be a bold thing to assert that the 
white variety, P. farinosa alba, is supe¬ 
rior, or even equal, to it in beauty. It 
remains rare in gardens, especially the 
best type, which is of greater purity than 
many, which have a t.inge of lilac about 
their flowers. It was know’n to Parkin¬ 
son, w’lio, in his “ Paradisus,” describes 
this w’hite variety as “ Paralysis minor 
flore-albo, White Bird’s-Eye." In his 
day, he states, the leaves and flow'ers 
w’ere larger than those of the ordinary P. 
farinosa, or “ Paralysis minor,’’ as the old 
herbalist named it. The finest forms of 
this albino I have seen W'ere at Wenning- 
ton Hall, where Mrs. Saunders had some 
lovely plants, collected from a field in the 
vicinity. These were of great purity, and 
had large and beautiful flowers. Those 
who have grown this w’hite Bird’s-Eye 
Primrose agree in saying that it seeds 
badly in cultivation.—S. Arnott. 

Calceolaria Burbidgei.— Prior to the 
war large specimens of this Calceolaria 
were often planted out during the sum¬ 
mer. There is, how’ever, another purpose 
for which it is admirably suited, and that 
is for the decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the winter. Com¬ 
pared with many of the Calceolarias, it is 
quite a tall-grow’ing plant, of which good’ 
flow’ering examples may l)e had from 4 
feet to 0 feet In height. In order to get. 
them in the best condition for winter 


blooming, the plants should, during the 
summer, be treated in much the same way 
as Chrysanthemums. It is sometimes re¬ 
commended to jot up those that have been 
planted out in the summer to flower 
during the W’Lnter, but this is seldom 
satisfactory, us the plants are liable to 
lose a good many of their leaves. As the 
pots get w’ell furnished with roots, an oc¬ 
casional dose of liquid manure will be 
beneficial. This Calceolaria is of hybrid 
origin, and was raised by the late Mr. 
Burbidge, Trinity College Gardens, Dub¬ 
lin, nearly forty years ago. One parent 
is undoubtedly C. Pavonii, but with re¬ 
gard to the other there is a certain amount 
of doubt. It was stated by the raiser to 
be C. deflexa or fuchsiaefolia, but it baa 
been questioned W’hether it w’as not C. 
amplexicaulis. 

Primulas for the greenhouse.—Primula 
malacoldes, introduced from China 
during the present century, rapidly be¬ 
came popular, and it is now universally 
grown. It is in our gardens represented 
by several forms, varying from pure 
white to the richly coloured flowers of the 
Rose Queen type. Semi-double blossoms 
have also made their appearance, but up 
to the present they do not seem to be* re¬ 
garded with much favour. Although at¬ 
tempts have been made to cross It with 
others, no hybrids have, so far as I know, 
been raised. To those who have to fur¬ 
nish flow’ers for greenhouse decoration 
throughout the year the different 
Primulas are of great service, as by vary¬ 
ing the time of sowing a display may be 
kept up for months together. Though 
Primula obconiea wiien first introduced, 
and known as P. inxmliformis, was a 
washed-out-looking flower of poor shape, 
it is now' represented by many different 
forms, some of w’hich are of great beauty. 
Primula sinensis, however, stands out 
as representing the greatest divergence 
from each other and from the type. Of 
the yellow’-flowered kinds, Primula 
Kew'ensis Is now a universal favourite, 
hut I must confess to a great fondness for 
its pa rents—namely, P. verticillata, with 
its Cow’slip-Uke scent, and the little 
Himalayan, P. floribundu, w’hich, If al¬ 
lowed, will flow’er Itself to death.—W. T. 

Plnus radlata.—Thank you very much 
for 3 ’our letter of the 1st last. I note 
that P. radlata and P. insignis are 
synonyms. How extraordinarily confused 
the nomenclature of the Conifers is! I 
have not the Kew Hand List by me here, 
but my recollection is that -the name 
given in it is “ insignis.’’ Gordon’s 
“ Pinetum,” 1880, p. 282, says, under P. 
radiata :—“This beautiful Pine resem¬ 
bles P. insignis in some respects, but 
differs very much in foliage and cones; 
the leaves of P. Insignis are much longer 
and stouter than those of P. radiata, w’hile 
the cones of P. radiata are nearly three 
times the 6ize of those of P. insignia, and 
with the scales much more elevated.” P- 
insignis I know very well, and have 
planted hundreds here. I find it a fur 
better shelter tree than any other Pine 
or Conifer. Not only does it grow more 
quickly than P. austriaca and Cupreasus 
macrocarpa, but it stands the w’ind and 
salt better than either of them. There is 
a point on w’hich I should like the advice 
of your journal. Is there any contrivance 
by which tallish trees, such as imported 
rinus Pinea, can be secured from moving 
w’ith the avoidance of the ugly and in¬ 
effective use of stakes? I have tried 
making a triangular box of boards just 
large enough to take the ball, but that 
method is not very satisfactory, as the 
ball loosens itself, and stakes then have 
to bo applied.—=J. Annan Bryce, Glen - 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. 


THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM. 
China lias sent us enormous numbers of 
expensive plants with which to help fill our 
rubbish heaps and a. few treasures to en¬ 
rich our gardens. I say a few because I 
think that, in proportion to the rubbish, 
the really good plants are comparatively 
few and far between. Among the love¬ 
liest aud the best of recent Chinese intro¬ 
ductions Is Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
now flowering here (August 12th). The 
plant has typical Thalictrum foliage, very 
glaucous, and with a strong suggestion of 
Maidenhair Fern about it. The slender, 
graceful flower-stems run up to 4 feet, 
5 feet, or even 6 feet high, carrying a 
long, loose spray of the exquisite blos¬ 
soms. Each spray is from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long, and the buds before they open are 
like tiny balloons of soft lilac-mauve. 
They split and open to four lilac petals, 
and from the centre there hangs a shower 
of soft primrose-yellow’ anthers. The 
contrast of lilac and primrose, and the 
grace of the whole plant, with its long, 
branched, and slender sprays, make 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum one of the 
loveliest of all the tal} hardy herbaceous 
pkmls of August, if not of the whole 
summer. It is lovely in the border, and 
It is equally lovely as a cut flower. A 
branch of it Is in a vase with the large- 
floweretl form of the Water Forget-me- 
not (Myosotis palustris) on the table as I 
write. By lamplight the lilac and the 
l*ale blue look charming. I grow Thalic¬ 
trum dipterocarpum in ordinary garden 
loam, and And it hardy, and in no way 
fastidious. If it has a preference, I 
should say It would be in the direction of 
a cool, moist, rich loam, better than light, 
hot, sandy soil or stiff clay. At any rate, 
the soil it is growing in here is by no 
means of the best. It has had no manure 
ind not one drop of water beyond rain, 
yet it is well over G feet high. 

Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


ALPINES FOR THE MORAINE. 
Now that moraine gardening is becoming 
jopular, a few notes on some of the plants 
which have done sq>ecially well here in 
what may be termed a dry moraine may 
l»e mentioned. By the expression “ dry 
moraine” I mean that it is not supplied 
with underground water, and is only 
given an occasional watering on the sur¬ 
face in continued dry weather. 

Stachys Corsica. —This, which forms a 
close carpet of small, wrinkled green 
leaves, is very difficult to keep on rock- 
work, especially in districts where the 
winter rainfall is above the average. In 
*i moraine composed of whinstone chips, 
larger stones, and a considerable propor¬ 
tion of old mortar rubbish, this Corsican 
Woundwort is flourishing and growing 
apace. It is flowering well. The small 
white flowers are tinged with blush or 
pink when passing off. It is thickly 
spangled with these little hlossums, w’hicli 
rest on the surface of the carpet of leaves, 
which rises but little above the moraine. 
It is planted in full sun. 

IlELicnRYsuM bellidioides.— Last winter 
fliis suffered a little through a wet time, 
J-ilowed by keen frost, but it soon re¬ 
covered, and this season has spread into 
a mat of its pleasing foliage for a long 
time nearly covered with the small white, 
Uaiay-llko flowers, which close when the 
*un goes off them. 
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Heuchrysu.w frigidum. —It is generally 
understood that Helielirysum frigidum is 
a more difficult plant to cultivate success¬ 
fully than its oogener mentioned above. 
It is believed to be less hardy, and to re¬ 
quire greater care. This is not my ex¬ 
perience under moraine cultivation, 
although it is certainly much less vigorous, 
and does not increase with the same 
rapidity. I have had it here longer than 
H. bellidioides, and it is still a small 
plant, though it has more (than trebled its 
original size in the three years I have had 
it in a moraine. It is a charming silvery- 
leaved plant, with Daisy-like flowers, not 
borne so freely as those of II. bellidioides, 
but. much choicer. 1 have not yet tried It 
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Th i lictrum dipterocarpum. 


in one of my limestone ind whinstone 
moraines, but it is flourishing in one of 
broken stones and small gravel below, and 
about 4 inches of limestone chips above, 
without any lime or mortar rubbish. 

Armeria c.^espitosa. — This is the 
dwarfest and moot select of all the 
Armerias, hut it Is not easy to keep, and 
many plants are lost annually, even when 
planted in what was generally supj>osed 
to be an ideal situation—in crevices of the 
rockw’ork and in full sun. There api>enrs 
to be no difficulty in keeping and flowering 
tliis dainty little Thrift In the same 
moraine as Helielirysum frigidum, and 
under the same conditions. It is evidently 
unaffected by either winter frost or cold 
rains, while the driest summers have no 
Injurious effect upon its verdure. It Is 
a dainty plant, growing into a small 


green, Mossy tuft, and bearing its small 
pink or rose flowers, set almost close ou 
the tiny mound of green. 

Lewisia Howelli.— The Lewislas have 
come quickly Into favour, although many 
of those who are attempting them will 
find them rather difficult to retain with¬ 
out a coveriug of glass in winter to ward 
off heavy rains and keep their foliage 
dry. I find that it Is usually at the neck 
that these Lewislas decay. The moraine, 
however, obviates this difficulty, and it is 
surprising how r well plants have thriven 
and pulled through the -past w’inter with¬ 
out any glass above, and without appa¬ 
rently suffering in the least. I am treat¬ 
ing the Lewdsias to an open spot on a 
moraine of w’hInstone chips and lime rub¬ 
bish. and sloping gently to the south. 

Burseriana Saxifrages. —Special suc¬ 
cess has attended the different forms of 
S. Burseriana, wiiich evidently like the 
conditions afforded them in a moraine of 
whinstone and old broken mortar, and 
facing south and south-east. The first 
consideration in establishing them in a 
moraine lies in the fact that they are best 
w r hen planted out of pots with some soil 
adhering to the roots. The best method 
is to endeavour to turn them out of pots 
with a ball attached, to place tills in a 
hole made in the gravel or chips, to draw 
these w’ell about and up to the plant itself. 
There will be sufficient soil left in the ball 
to sustain the plants until they can get 
hold of the stones and small amount of 
sand or loam which may be among them. 
This Is the best method with all new' 
plants put into the moraine, unless their 
roots can be placed in contact with any 
soil which may be below. S. Arnott. 


IHDOOR PIiHHTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clivia mlniata.—At this season of the 
year, a few large masses of Clivia 
miniata are valuable. Easily managed, 
the plant does not. call for—indeed, it re¬ 
sents—frequent repotting or division. 
Naturally, wdien the roots fully occupy 
the oomiKAst, recourse mpst l>e had to 
feeding, and nothing is more suitable than 
weak liquid manure. During the dull, 
short days, lot the plants have the benefit 
of as much light ns they can possibly re¬ 
ceive. for wheij the spikes do not get a 
sufficiency of light, the colour of the 
blooms is apt to be poor and pale.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Eupatoriums.—The tender members of 
this genus are very useful, as most of them 
flower during the autumn and winter. 
Apart from the fact that they form good 
decorative plants, they are also useful for 
cutting. They are all plants of very easy 
culture, and can be readily struck from 
cuttings. They may be treated much as 
Chrysanthemums are. It is very essential 
to 6top them freely during their earlier 
stages and thus lay the foundation of 
bushy specimens. By some they are 
grown altogether in pots under the same 
conditions as Chrysanthemums, while by 
others they are planted out during the 
summer and lifted when autumn comes 
round. They do not feel the check of re¬ 
moval to any great extent provided the 
spade is inserted around them occasionally 
in order to keep the roots near home. They 
should also be shaded and kept close for a 
few days after potting to allow them to 
recover from the check. The earliest to 
bloom in the autumn are E. riparlum and 
E. Weinmanninnum, also known as E. 
odoratlssimum, followed by E. vernale. A 
pretty spring-flowering kind is E. Purpusi 
monticola, better; known aa E. petiolare.— 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE CULTURE. 

Five years ago I planted some standard 
Apple-trees, consisting of Warner’s King, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Braiuley’s Seedling, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ecklinville, Bis¬ 
marck, and Wellington. They were planted 
in ground that had been under cultivation 
many years, and enough manure was given 
to enable them to make a healthy start. 
The stronger shoots were pruned to two- 
thirds of their length. Surface-rooting 
crops were grown between them, but not 
near enough to Like away nourishment and 
moisture from their roots. They were 
annually manured and pruned until the 
year 1917, and in 1918 they made their 
growth untouched by knife and without 
manure. The result is that the louver 
branches are crowded with strong buds 
and the growth made in 1918 is just 
what it Should be, very free and stout, but 
not too gross. A neighbour planted some 
trees in the Grass several years before 1 
planted mine, but 1 doubt if they will ever 
make really good, fruitful specimens. Had 
he taken out the soil to a depth of 9 feet 
and from 0 feet to S feet across and kept 
tliat space quite free from weeds for four 
or five years, with an annual coat of 
manure, he would have had good, strong 
trees, and he could then have allowed the 
Grass to grow, and would have had a good, 
profitable orchard. 

Many do not trouble to prune standards 
after the first year, but this I hold to be a 
mistake. Pruning all the strong shoots for 
the first four years throw's the fiow' of sap 
into the low'er branches and causes fruit 
spurs to form on them, whereas if no 
pruning Is done the lower portion of the 
tr<*e is apt to Ik*, to a large degree, barren. 
In pruning, I follow' the accepted rule of 
cutting aw'ay one-third of the stronger 
shoots and leaving the weak ones entire, 
taking care that the topmost eyes point 
outwards. This is an important point, 
and too often overlooked by amateurs with 
limited experience, but which seriously 
a fl eets the symmetry of the tree when it is 
fully formed and in good fruit-bearing con¬ 
dition. If this point Is not borne in mind 
from the infancy of the tree many of'the 
branches will grow inwards, in a measure 
choking its centre, which should be kept 
open in order to admit sun and air. Where 
the object is to produce fruit of high 
quality the interior of the tree is constantly 
kept free from branches, so that it becomes 
vase-shaped, each branch standing free 
from its neighbour, so that every fruit ob¬ 
tains the maximum amount of sunshine. 
It is only in thi9 way that crops of highly- 
coloured. perfectly-finished fruit can be ob¬ 
tained, but it is not generally followed by 
market growers, as it involves a great 
amount of labour. I am told that it is 
much in favour in Scotland, and the finest 
lot of trees I ever saw, and w’hich had been 
tended in this w'ay. w’ere in a Surrey gar¬ 
den and were planU*4^and cared Jor by a 
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Scotch gardener. Only a percentage of 
market growers, how’ever, follows this 
system. A modified form of pruning, 
which consists in taking out cross branches 
and w'hich, to a certain extent, keeps the 
centre free and oi>eu, is practised. This is 
the system I should advise amateurs gener¬ 
ally to adopt. We have spring frosts to 
reckon with, and w*hen these are severe it 
will happen that the whole of the blossoms 
on the outside branches are destroyed, only 
those which are, to some exteut, protected 
by the foliage being spared. This is the 
plan I shall follow'. The quality of the 
fruit may not be so high, but there is a 
better chance of getting a fair crop in an 
inclement season. J. Cornuti.l. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

I am aware it his is a controversial sub¬ 
ject, and one feels dubious about opening 
up the question again. Take young trees, 
say over two years after budding or 
grafting, as the case may be. Many gar¬ 
deners purchase maiden frees and train 
them to their individual requirements. 
Naturally, this transplanting checks 
grow’th, say, for a couple of seasons, when 
such trees may again he moved if still 
making too robust grow'th, as most likely 
they wdll do. seeing they do not fruit. 
With established trees transplanting is 
out of the question, hence the necessity 
for root-pruning. So long as a tree car¬ 
ries annually an average crop all goes 
well, but much depends on the w*eather 
when the trees are in bloom. 

Robust growth does not form fruit-buds 
that can be relied on, either on the Apple, 
Pear, or stone fruits in general, and no 
cutting away of such grow’th rectifies the 
evil, unless the roots an* also dealt with. 
The month of October Is opportune for 
such work, as It gives the roots lime !o 
lay hold of the soil again before any 
severe frosts set in. Wall trees should 
claim first attention by opening out a 
trench about feet from the base, and 
working close lip to the wall, care being 
taken of all fibrous roots. In the case of 
large trees, it may be necessary to go 
down feet or even .*! feet in depth. 
With a sharp knife cut back pretty w'ell 
to their origin all fibrous roots in a slant¬ 
ing downward direction, so that the new' 
roots emanating from the cut may be en¬ 
couraged upwards, while all tap roots 
should be cut back as near their origin as 
possible. 

A good-sized barrowful of new soil, 
fibrous Joam with a little soot, wood 
ashes, and lime rubble, should be at hand 
to mix with the top spit removed in 
the case of stone fruit. The soil should 
be made firm, especially when the trees 
have been undermined, and the roots laid 
out In tiers as filling in proceeds. In 
some seasons the soil is dry in early 
autumn, especially against walls. In 


such case a good watering with a rose 
can should be given a w T eek or ten days 
after the operation. The pruning of these 
trees should be deferred until the New r 
Year, while any that have been replanted 
should have a mulch of strawy litter 
placed over the surface when hard frost 
sets in. Provided we have good weather 
this year to ripen the wood and the 
spring is congenial while the said trees 
are in flow'er, one may w'ell .predict a crop 
of fruit during the summer of 1920. 

James Mayne. 


NOTES AND KEPLIES. 

Nut trees.—Is it practicable to grow 
Filberts and 1 Walnuts on the cordon or 
other compact method?— Pippin. 

[Neither Filberts nor Walnuts can be 
cultivated on the cordon principle. The 
first-named enn be kept fairly dwarf and 
compact when grown on the Kentish sys¬ 
tem— i.c., short-stemmed bushes—but 
Walnuts are not amenable to this mode 
of culture, or, in fact, to any other than 
as a free, open-headed standard’.] 

'Sweet Almonds.—Is there any variety 
of Almond cultivable in England which 
produces sweet edible Almonds similar to 
imported Almonds? And, if so, what 
names should bo asked for? Could such 
Almond trees be trained as cordons?— 
Pippin. 

[Trees of Sweet Almond can l>e had 
from nurserymen, but it w’ould be ex¬ 
tremely doubtful if the fruits would ripen 
in this country, or if the Almonds would 
compare with those Imported from the 
South of France, for Instance.] 

The Medlar in Scotland.—It has often 
struck me as remarkable that the Medlar 
appears to lie under a ban in Scotland. 
Probably the national distaste to anything 
over-ripe, as in the case of fruit, or over¬ 
hung, as in the case of game, may have 
something to do with the neglect of the 
Medlar, for, as is well known, the fruits 
are not at their best until they begin to 
decay. Be the cause what it may, this 
fruit is comparatively rare even in gardens 
of the largest size. As a matter of fact, 
the best selection of Medlars which I have 
seen in my experience is in a small villa 
garden, in which they are allowed to grow T 
as they will. Here and there, in other 
places, I have come across Medlars, but 
the fruits are not appreciated. In the 
villa garden referred to there are nearly 
two dozen trees. These are of consider¬ 
able age; indeed, my recollection of them 
goes back for over a quarter of a century. 
There are two varieties—the w'oll-known 
Nottingham Medlar and the Royal Medlar. 
They are not unlike in apj)earance, but 
are easily distinguishable one from 
another, the Royal being the larger of the 
two and the heavier cropper. It is, how¬ 
ever, inferior in quality to the Nottingham 
variety, which is of a rich, if rather acid, 
flavour, and of medium size. It also makes 
a better tree, rarely misses a season, and 
even under neglect forms a handsome 
head. To my mind, the twisted and 
gnnrled branches give this Medlar an addi¬ 
tional charm,*, and, apart altogether from 
the value of Its fruit, and considering that 
it will succeed in any kind of soil and is 
free from insect pests. I cannot help think¬ 
ing that we in Scotland err in excluding 
the Medlar from our gardens and 
orclia rds.— Scot. 

Fruit garden.—On a wet day ^et cut¬ 
tings of .Currants and Gocuseberries pre¬ 
viously heeled in made, and plant them 
tho first opportunity in rich ground. 
Look after Apple and Pear trees infested 
with “ mussel ” scale, and paint affected 
pai*ts of stems and branches with diluted 
petroleum emulsion, which is more effec¬ 
tive for the purpose i than caustic winter 
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FEWS. 


FILMY FERNS. 

The term Filmy Ferns is applied by gar¬ 
deners to a section of the great Fern family 
of which the species of Trichoma nee, the 
Todeas, and the Hymenophyliums are the 
principal members. These dainty Ferns 
have fromle or leaves of a very thin and 
translucent texture, aud are often very 
finely cut or divided, these two character¬ 
istics glviug to them a peculiar grace and 
beauty. Another natural character run¬ 
ning through the group is their love of 
ample moisture and of cool and grateful 
shade. Some few kinds from the tropical 
rvgions, both east and west, like a warm 
temperature, but by far the larger number 
of kinds may be grown in a close green¬ 
house from which frost is merely excluded. 


it closed until after a thaw’ line occurred. 
It is also necessary to damp down the 
plants and the floor aud w’alls of the house 
before frost is expected, so as to counter¬ 
act the ultra-drying effect that frost 
causes. The drought caused by extreme 
cold is more fatal in its effects on filmy 
Ferns and many other plants than is the 
drought of hot, dry weather, and must be 
especially provided for in the case of filmy 
Ferns, which enjoy a w’ater-satnrated 
atmosphere. It need not be thought that 
these dainty plants can only be grow'n in 
botanical or other well-equipped gardens, 
since even amateurs, poor as w’ell as rich, 
have grown them perfectly, and often 
under many difficulties and by means of 
many makeshift aids. 


inch; May, 2-23 inches; June, T97 inches; 
July, 1*07 inches: August, 3-75 inches; Sep¬ 
tember, 5-30 inches; October, 7-G8 inches; 
November. 3-50 inches; December, 5*20 
inches.—W. McG., Balmar. 


ROSES. 

SOME ATTRACTIVE WILD ROSES. 
Although many of the wild Routes arc 
valuable flowering shrubs, and some of 
them possess the additional recommenda¬ 
tion of producing attractive fruit, they 
are not often grown in gardens, owing to 
•the large numbers of beautiful garden 
varieties that may be procured. The 
majority are easily growrn in any good, 
•moderately stiff soil, and raoet of them 
are hardy. They do not require regular 
pruning, cutting hard back when they are 
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Group of New Zealand Filmy Ferns. 


A low* aud rather fiat-roofed house partly 
below* ground-level, and fuciug the north, 
is an ideal spot for llielr cultivation. Col¬ 
lections of those are now growrn in nearly 
all botanical gardens, and in many private 
gardens ns well. There Is a special house 
for them at Kew Gardens containing a very 
complete collection. 

These Ferns may be grown in peat fibre 
in pots or pans, on the dead trunks of 
Tree Ferns, on blocks of red sandstone, or 
on the porous tufa from the quarries of 
Derbyshire, which seems peculiarly fitted 
to nourish nearly all forms of cryptogamic 
life and verdure. 

After all, the main point in filmy Fern 
culture Is the equable atmosphere of the 
bouse, which must be moisture-laden and 
dose— i.e., not too freely ventilated. If the 
hou«? Is totally unheated, as is sometimes 
tlie case, then it Is well not to open the 
door ereu during seveja^frost, but to keep 
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The rainfall for 1918 in S.W. Scotland.— 

Considering how* much depends upon the 
rainfall and how intimately it is hound up 
with success or failure In the garden, it 
would seem to be a most useful practice to 
keep records of the annual rainfall. This 
course is followed here, aud the results for 
191.8 arc given below*. It will be observed 
that, with the exception of January, the 
amount registered was decidedly under the 
average during the first seven months of 
the year—April, for example, only yielding 
•GO of an inch. A curious coincidence oc¬ 
curred in June and July, when the gauge 
registered precisely the same total on each 
month, namely, T97 inches. The w*ettest 
month of the tw’elve was October, with 
7 08 inches, followed by September with 
5*50 inches, and December w*ith 5*20 inches. 
The figures throughout the year were as 
followsJanuary, 3 SO inches; February, 
1*50 iuches; March, I S inches; April, 09 


outgrowing their positions being suffi¬ 
cient. When seeds can be procured, pro¬ 
pagation should Ik* effected by that means, 
otherwise cuttings or layers should be 
used. Siiiecios are occasionally grafted, 
but that moans of increase is not advised, 
for the species of Rose should be planted 
In positions w’hoiv they can l»e allowed to 
grow* freely and untouched, and If suckers 
grow* from a stock they can only be re¬ 
moved with great difficulty, and will pro¬ 
bably pa88 unnoticed until they have 
seriously injured the plant. Of the many 
species the following deserve special at¬ 
tention :— 

Rosa alba. —Although this bush is found 
wild in several places in Euroj>e, it is sug¬ 
gested that it is a hybrid between R. 
gallica and a form of R. canina. It 
grows G feet or more high, with white or 
rose-t inted flowery ft (Jftphes across, 

which are verv fra grant. It is the parent 
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of a number of attractive and very fra¬ 
grant varieties, such as Blanche Bel¬ 
gique (white), Celestial (deep blush), 
Mad'ame Legras (white), and Maiden’s 
Blush (blush). These varieties have 
peculiar glaucous-green leaves. 

Rosa alpina.— This, a native of the 
European Alps, forms an erect shrub 2 
feet to 8 feet high, with reddish bark and 
very few spines. The flowers are pink, 
each about 1£ inches across, and followed 
by bright red fruits. The variety 
pyrenaica is an improvement on the type 
so far as fruits are concerned. 

Rosa arvensis, the Ayrshire Rose, a 
British species of vigorous habit, forms 
long, Tumbling branches, which trail over 
banks, or .support themselves on bushes 
or low trees. The flowers are white, and 
borne freely in May and June. It is 
known as the type of a group of garden 
Roses, of which flore-pleno, a form with 
double white flowers, Dundee Rambler, 
and Queen of the Belgians are examples; 
all are included amongst climbing varie¬ 
ties. 

Rosa Banksi.t: (Banksian Rose).—Un¬ 
fortunately, this Chinese species is un¬ 
suitable for general outdoor cultivation, 
although in many places it gives excellent 
results. A N native of China, it glows 30 
feet to 40 feet high, supporting its 
branches on trees and bushes. Here it 
gives the best results when planted 
against high, sunny w’alls. The flowers 
are small, each a little over an inch 
across, and lmrne in large clusters in May 
and June. They may be white or yellow, 
and double-flowered plants are more pre¬ 
valent than those with single flowers. The 
blossoms are delightfully fragrant. 

Rosa bracteata, the Macartney Rose, is 
evergreen, and suitable for outdoor cul¬ 
ture in the milder parts of the country, 
Avhere it is often very effective in August 
and September when covered with large 
white, fragrant blossoms. It is a native 
of China. 

Rosa canina, the common Dog Rose of 
our hedges, is worth attention for plant¬ 
ing in the wild garden, for when its long, 
a rolling sprays are covered with fragrant, 
pink-tinged flowers, there are few pret¬ 
tier sights. It and its various forms bear 
bright-coloured fruits in autumn. 

Rosa centtfolia is the type of the old 
Cabbage Rose, of which the old' garden 
forms, now r very rarely seen, were re¬ 
nowned for their exquisite fragrance. 
The flowers are double or semi-double, 
and usually red or pink. The variety 
R. c. muscosa, the type of the numerous 
so-called Moss Roses, is also a desirable 
bush. The Damask Rose, R. damascena, 
is a fragrant, red-flowered' plant, allied to 
R. centifolia, whilst the French Rose (R. 
gallica) is also related. 

Rosa hispida was Introduced' from 
America, but it is doubtful whether it is 
an American species. It grows about G 
feet high, and bears freely in May cream- 
coloured flow'ers, each 2 inches to 3 inches 
across. 

Rosa Hugonis.—T his is a comparatively 
new Chinese species, 8 feet high, which 
bears freely in April yellow flowers, each 
about 2 inches across. There are two 
forms of the plant, one with a denser 
habit than the other, the looser-habited 
one being the better of the two. 

Rosa indica, the Chinese or Monthly 
Rose, and probably the type of the Tea 
Roses, is a bush 2 feet to 3 feet high. It 
bears deep red or pink flowers freely from 
June to autumn. There are forms with 
semi-double flow'ers. 

Rosa lutea, commonly known as the 
Austrian Briar, is a very beautiful, loose- 
habited Rose, 3 feet or 4 feet high, from 
Asia Minor, Persia,^ etc., suitable for 
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chalky or limey soil. It has beautiful 
deep golden flowers. The variety R. 1. 
punicea or bicolor, as it is often called, 
bears coppery-red flow'ers. There is also 
a form named Harrisonl, with double 
golden blossoms. 

Rosa macrophylla is a flue bush, 8 feet 
high, native of the Himalaya and China. 
Its light red flow'ers are usually in large 
clusters, and are very pretty, but the chief 
attraction centres in its long, coral-red, 
pendent fruits. 

Rosa Mayli Is a Dalmatian shrub 3 feet 
to 5 feet high, considered to be a natural 
hybrid. The flow'ers are of a deep shade 
of red, and the fruit bright red. 

Rosa microphylla is a st.iffdiabited bush, 
G feet or so high, with large flowers, each 
nearly 3 inches across, mainly white, 
deeply flushed with rose. The greenish- 
yellow" fruits, each an inch in diameter, 
are fragrant, and covered with fleshy 
spines. It is a native of China. 

Rosa moschata, the Musk Rose, is a 
vigorous climber, distributed from S. 
Europe to China and N., India. It grows 
20 feet to 40 fc'et high, and bears large 
clusters of fragrant white flow'ers freely 
in June and July. There is a double- 
flowered form, also a form with glaucous 
leaves, w hich is less hardy than the green¬ 
leaved plant. The Musk Rose looks very 
charming when clambering over Hollies 
or other evergreens. 

Rosa Moyesii. —This is a new' Chinese 
eiiecies, growing up to 10 feet high. It is 
of sj>ecla4 interest by reason of its pecu¬ 
liar deep red flow’ers, a shade of colouring 
not mot with in any other Rose. In addi¬ 
tion, the bright red fruits are large and 
attractive. 

Rosa multiflora Is the type of the gar- 
len Roses represented by Crimson Rain¬ 
ier. It is a native of China, Corea, and 
Japan, and grows into a large, spreading, 
but shapely bush 10 feet high. The small 
w’hite flowers are produced in large clus¬ 
ters in May, and are followed by small, 
not very attractive red fruits. It is some¬ 
times called R. polyantha. The variety 
flore-pleno bears double flowers. 

Rosa Noisettiana gives its name to the 
group called Noisette Roses. A vigorous 
plaut, at least 10 feet high, it bears white 
flowers, each 2 Indies across, in large 
clusters during June and July. It forms 
a very beautiful isolated bush. 

Rosa omiexsis ds a new shrub, allied to 
the oki 1 and well-known Rosa sericea. 
Like /that species, it bears its flowers 
singly, and each one is made up of but 
four cream-coloured petals. Tbe stems 
are very spiny, nnd the Pear-shaped fruits 
are bright yellow’. It is found wild on 
Mount Omi, in China, where it grow’S 10 
feet or more high. 

Rosa pomifera, the Apple Rose, is a stiff- 
habited busb, 4 feet or so high, with rosy- 
pink flowers, each upwards of 2 inches 
across, followed by large, bright red’ 
fruits, w’hich are covered by bristly 
hairs. Native of Central Europe. 

Rosa rubiginosa is alwnys popular, nnd' 
Is w'ell known under the common name of 
Sweet Briar. Growing G feet or more 
high, its peculiar charm lies dn its fra¬ 
grant leaves, the scent being very marked 
after a shower or during early morning or 
late evening. 

Rosa rugosa Is another w r ell-known 
bush, native of Japan. It grows 4 feet or 
more high, with an erect habit, bearing 
large, handsome leaves nnd clusters of 
rosy-purple flow'ers, each nearly 4 inches 
across. The fruits are large, rich red, 
and of use for jelly. The variety R. r. 
alba bears white flowers, and flore-pleno 
double red flowers. The rugosa Roses are 
useful for hedges, groups dn gardens, and’ 
In semi-wild places, etc. There are several 


hybrids between this and garden varie¬ 
ties, all of w’hich are effective. 

Rosa sericea Is a large-growing bush, at 
least 10 feet high, and as far across. It 
is ft native of the Himalaya and China, 
nnd bears cream-coloured flowers during 
late April and May, which are followed 
by orange-red fruits. Different plants 
may vary a good deal from each other, 
some being intensely spiny, with £he 
spines abnormally swollen at the base and 
very brightly coloured. In the variety 
pteracantha the spines are particularly 
large, bright red, and transparent when 
young. 

Rosa Soulieana. —Tills is one of the 
most vigorous of all Roses, forming a 
wide-spreading bush at least, 15 feet high, 
with stout branches armed with strong, 
hooked spines. The flowers are creamy- 
white, produced in large clusters, nnd are 
succeeded by orange-coloured fruits. It is 
a native of China. 

Rosa spixosissima is the type of the 
groups of varieties known as Scotch or 
Burnet Roses. A native of Europe and 
N. Asia, it is also wild in ihe British 
Isles, where it grows from G inches to 
4 feet high. On sand dunes near the sea 
it gives excellent results, the points of the 
branches just appearing above the blown 
sand or above the short Grasses, and bear¬ 
ing a profusion of w’hite flowers in May 
and June. The various forms have white, 
rose, or yellow flow’ers. 

Rosa Wichuraiana is a scandent bush, 
with long, rambling branches, growing 12 
feet or more In a single season. The 
leaves are glossy green, more or less ever¬ 
green, and the flow’ers white in large clus¬ 
ters in July. It Is a native of Japan, and 
is one of the parents of the numerous 
garden hybrids, of which Alberlc Barbier 
and Dorothy Perkins are examples. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Leon Pain.—This is a lovely 

Rose. Some buds and fully developed 
flowers now before me in a vase were cut 
from plants that have been exposed to the 
rough u’iiidjs and heavy rainstorms of the 
past few days.—G. G. 


CflRYSAroElWUjlttS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings.—By general 

consent the end of December Is con¬ 
sidered to be early enough for making a 
beginning with the insertion of cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, alter cases, and if good and suitable 
cuttings are produced before that time it is 
just as well to secure them. The method 
of procedure is sufficiently w’ell known, a 
cool, even temperature being best for these 
in their earliest stages, with, of course, 
careful watering. I cannot help thinking 
that in the matter of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings most of us are slaves to custom— 
that is, w’e go to a great deal of unneces¬ 
sary trouble with them so far, at least, as 
general utility plants are concerned. Of 
late years, instead of inserting each cutting 
singly in a thumb pot, the practice has 
been to insert the requisite number of each 
variety into a cool pit in a greenhouse—the 
rooting medium being Cocoa-fibre—and 
when roots were emitted to pot the young 
plants off. The success which followed 
this method is noteworthy. There is less 
trouble involved in watering, tbe tempera¬ 
ture varies but little, and the plants when 
in bloom are not, or, at least, do not ap¬ 
pear to be, at all inferior to those? formerly 
grown upon jnpre orthodox principles, 
wjtijle thesaving of time is obvious.— Scot. 
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TREES AfiD SHRUBS. 

THE SNOW’BERRY I neighbourhood of London, and a specimen 


(Symphoricarpus racemosus). 

Tins is one of the most accommodating of 
hardy shrubs, for which reason it is 
usually seen crowded up in very unfavour¬ 
able conditions. It is, however, well worth 
more attention than it usually gets, as in 
good soil and with ample room for its 
development it forms a really handsome 
bush. From a fruiting point of view it 
has two distinguishing features; firstly, 
the snow-white tint of the berries, and 
next, the fact that they, as a rule, remain 
untouched by birds. Some years ago, at 
an autumn meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Messrs. Veitch showed some 
examples of a very fine Snowberry under 
the name of Symphoricarpus occidentalis, 
and an Award of Merit was given it. 
Doubts were, however, expressed as to the 
correctness of the name, it being ques- 


at least 40 feet high is to be seen in a small 
garden near Shepherd’s Bush, but it rarely 
bears flowers. The reason for the absence 
of flowers is that the buds are set in 
autumn, and as they are in panicles at the 
end of the current year’s shoots they are 
usually very soft and are killed during 
winter by frost or cold winds. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, they escape injury and 
flowers are matured during late May and 
June. As far north as Norfolk trees have 
not only flowered, but ripened seed. Such 
an event is, however, rare. In the south 
and south-west counties it gives better re¬ 
sults, blossoming every year. At Cardiff 
it has been noted in the public park in very 
good condition about the end of May; also 
in various places in the Isle of Wight, 
Dorset, and Devon. At maturity it forms 
a tree up to 50 feet high, with rounded 
leaves divided into several lobes and each 



Fruiting branches, of the Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus). 


tloned by some whether it was not really 
i>. mollis. This, however, proved not to be 
the case, and it its now regarded only as a 
form of S. racemosus, improved, perhaps, ! 
by good treatment. The Snowberry is, in 
common with most members of the genus, 
a native of North America, whence it was 
introduced about a century ago. A second 
siiccies of Symphoricarpus is S. orbicu- 
latns, more generally known as S. vulgaris. I 
This was introduced as long ago as 1730. j 
The fruits, which are smaller than those 
of the Snowberry, are, when ripe, of a 
purplish-red colour. They are, however, 
not borne no freely ns those of the other. 

THE KIRI (Paulownia jmperialis). 

I\ places where it thrives this Chinese 
tree forms a handsome siiecimen, and is 
worth growing both for its foliage and 
flowers. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
very hardy, and can only be depended upon 
to flower regm 1 ar 1 v^tere severe*frost is 
not fit 0^s Q1J0 the 


measuring from 0 inches to 12 inches 
across. The panicles of flowers, each from 
(5 inches to 12 inches long, are made up of 
large purple. Gloxinia-like flowers, each 
one nearly 2 Inches long and 1£ inches 
across. It'succeeds in ordinary garden 
soil, but requires an open and sunny posi¬ 
tion. Propagation is by seeds, and young 
plants grow very rapidly during the first 
few years, forming immense leaves. Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of this to cultivate 
plants for sub-tropical effect. -Young 
specimens are planted in rich soil and cut 
to the ground-line. Shoots appear from 
dormant buds, which, when 2 inches or so 
long, are reduced to oue. This shoot, in 
the course of the summer, grows 12 feet 
high and bears liaudsome leaves, each 2 
feet or more across. Each spring the 
plants are cut down to the ground-line and 
the ground is heavily mulched with 
manure. 

When used in this way it is advisable to 
plant in a large group, for it is in this 


manner that the plant is most effective. 
Although really a Chinese plant, it has 
been cultivated so widely in Japan that it 
is often looked upon as a native of that 
country. For the milder parts of the coun¬ 
try it ought to be borne in mind when a 
spreading lawn tree is desired. D. 

THE BUTCHER’S BROOM 
(Ruscus). 

Ruscus belongs to the Lily family and is 
allied to Asparagus, although in outward 
appearance the two genera are Very dis¬ 
similar. The species are evergreen, but, 
instead of bearing true leaves, modified 
branches take the place of leaves and re¬ 
semble leaves in every respect save that 
they bear flowers and fruits. The flowers 
are followed by bright red, attractive 
fruits. The species of Ruscus are excel¬ 
lent for planting under trees, for they 
thrive in positions where almost any other 
shrub or sub-shrub except, perhaps, 
Aucuba japonica would fail. Almost any 
kind of soil is suitable, but on very dry, 
hot soil they are liable to become infested 
with scale, which destroys their otherwise 
pleasing effect. Propagation can be carried 
out either by seeds or by division of the 
clumps. For some reasons division is the 
better method, for male and female flowers 
are borne by different plants, and it is 
easier to raise the necessary number of 
each kind of plant than by ©owing seeds. 
When raised from seeds it is necessary to 
wait until the plants flower before placing 
them in permanent quarters if a good crop 
of fruit is wanted. When planting, a good 
proportion of female and male plants is 
eight or nine of the former to one of the 
latter. The species are :— 

R. aculeatus (Butcher's Broom).—A 
plant growing 1£ feet to 3 feet high, 
the so-called leaves terminated by a 
short, sharp spine. The small whitish 
flowers appear in the centre of the leaves, 
and are followed by bright red fruits. It 
is a European plant and i« wild in Epping 
Forest and other places in the south of 
England. 

R. II ypogpossum is a graceful bueh up 
to 18 inches high, w r ith rich green, glossy 
leaves which are sometimes each over 
4 inches long and inches wide. In this 
case they are not spiny. The flowers are 
small, yellowish, and succeeded by red 
fruits. Native of S. Europe. 

R. Hypophyllum. — 1 This is the dwarfest 
of the three species, rarely exceeding 12 
inches in height. Except in height and in 
its rather smaller leaves it is much like R. 
Ilypoglossum. It is found throughout 
Southern Europe and North Africa. D. 


THE CUTTING OF EVERGREENS. 
Round about Christmas and the New Year 
there is usually a large demand for Ever¬ 
greens. It is to be feared that, in many 
cases, the cutting i© entrusted to those who 
do the w'ork in a perfunctory way, and 
without studying sufficiently the results 
which will follow upon the cutting. For 
example, there may be a particular branch 
of Holly which is exceptionally w T ell 
berried and which, naturally, attracts the 
eye of the cutter. Without considering at 
all the effect of it© removal, the branch is 
cut. and at once there is an unsightly gap 
w T hich will, in all probability, spoil or, at 
least, mar the appearance of the tree for 
year©. Such a case, I have no doubt, has 
occurred in the experience of most of us, 
and emphasises the necessity of the 
judicious use of knife or secateurs when 
selecting greenery for decoration. In the 
cutting of Holty the opetitiot ought to aim 
at fMintalning-oF Approving, if possible, 
the symmetry of each individual piece, and 
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of permitting the lower branches to de¬ 
velop without interference from those im¬ 
mediately above them. By intelligent cut¬ 
ting, trees which retain their form and are 
yet devoid of that stiff and formal—arti¬ 
ficial wore, perhaps, the better word—ap- 
l>earanee which follows upon the annual 
use of the shears can be formed. Next to 
Holly the Aucuba is favoured for Christ¬ 
mas decoration. This showy shrub, to do 
well, must have plenty of space in which to 
develop. If given sufficient room it forms 
a dense and ornamental bush, and, should 
it become too tall, it is better to cut out 
the head entirely. Two feet or 3 feet are 
not too much, and these tops (which will 
be replaced by young growths in due 
course) are admirable for decoration. 
With Laurels, far less frequently planted, 
some care is needed in selecting the pieces 
to be cut. At one time any quantity might 
have been cut in almost every place with¬ 
out being missed. Of late years many 
Laurels have been grubbed out and re¬ 
placed (quite correctly) by flowering 
shrubs, and this reduces the bounds in 
which cutting may be done, so that, as has 
been said, more care is needed. Box, in 
my opinion, ought not to be cut, except in 
Places where it grows very freely. Of com¬ 
paratively slow growth, the requirements 
of a single season in the way of cutting 
may take away all that a tree has made in 
three or four years. With the common 
Yew the cast? is different. This may be 
pruned in pretty severely, but as regards 
the Golden Yew and the Irish Yew more 
care is necessary. Both Golden Hollies 
and Silver Hollies ought to bo cut very 
sparingly. One does not see Mahonia 
Aquifolium employed in Yuletide decora¬ 
tions to any extent, but it is not without 
value, and in most places of any size it is 
freely planted as undergrowth, and can be 
drawn upon to a considerable extent with¬ 
out. being missed. There are other things 
which might be utilised and which will 
readily occur to those interested, but in the 
case of the finer and more ornamental 
shrubs there ought, surely, to be more dis¬ 
crimination and much less haphazard work 
in cutting at this season. B. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium jun- 
ceum).—Intending planters would do well 
to bear this plant in mind when selecting 
shrubs for sunny jiositions, either in the 
shrubbery or in seinl-wlld places, for, once 
established, it gives little trouble, and 
continues to flower well for a number of 
years. A strong point in its favour is its 
lengthy flow'eriug period, for it blooms 
from June to October—a time when 
flowering shrubs are particularly valu¬ 
able. It is a native of Southern Europe, 
and under natural conditions grows about 
12 feet high, with a rather loose habit. 
By a little attention to pruning, however, 
this height can be reduced by half, whilst 
a well-furnished and bushy habit is en¬ 
couraged. Some i>eople even go so far as 
to clip it severely each year, so as to form 
formal, compact specimens. These flower 
well but are really less effective than 
those of more natural appearance. The 
Spanish Broom is recognised by its long, 
green, Rush-like shoots, which are rather 
sparingly clothed with oblong leaves, and 
by Its erect racemes of bright golden 
flowers. It is raised from seeds, which 
may be sown as soon as rli>e, or be kept 
until the following spring. The seed¬ 
lings must be potted singly, and be kept 
in pots until they can be planted in per¬ 
manent places, for plants do not trans¬ 
plant readily from the open ground. When 
plants are first put out, each one should 
be provided wiLhjk^hort stake* for until 
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they are well rooted they are easily blown 
about by the wind. The best time to 
prune is early spring.—D. 

Spiraea discolor.—This is one of the 
larger-growing species and one of the most 
decorative. It is a native of Western N. 
America, and was introduced in 1827. 
Under ordinary conditions it grows about 
JO feet or 12 feet high, but specimens have 
been recorded in this country 18 feet in 
height. Year-old branches are usually 
erect, but during the second year they as¬ 
sume a semi-pendent character, partly 
from the weight of the inflorescences. The 
flowers are small, creamy-white, and borne 
in elegant peudulous panicles during July. 
The panicles vary in size, the larger ones 
being 12 inches long and half as wide. 
When uncrowded by other shrubs it in¬ 
creases rapidly in size, and a single plant 
may be quite 20 feet in diameter. It should 
be planted in good, loamy soil which is 
permanently on the moist side, and, as it 
is a gross feeder, it is a good plan to give 
it a surface dressing of well-decayed farm¬ 
yard manure at least every second year. 
Although naturally a light-loving plant, it 
also gives good results in semi-shade, and 
may be used as undergrowth in thin woods, 
especially where the soil is good. It can 
be increased by cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
in summer placed in light soil indoors or 
by ripened shoots inserted in a sheltered 
border out of doors in autumn. It can 
also be propagated by seeds.—D. 

Spiraea arguta—This shrubby Spirtea, 
in addition to being one of the best for the 
<q>en ground, is also very useful for 
forcing. It is of a distinct bushy habit, 
and though out of doors it will reach a 
height of fully 0 feet and as much through, 
it will flower freely in a comparatively 
small state. The branches are disused in 
a very graceful manner, and the clusters 
of white blossoms are produced in such 
numbers that the entire specimen, when at 
its best, is a mipss of that tint. The effect 
is heightened by the dark colour of the 
bark. In the open ground this Spira»a 
flowers in April and May, and it is less 
affected by late spring frosts than many 
other subjects. For forcing it may be 
carefully lifted towards the end of October, 
and if jiotted, plunged outside, and kept 
watered, the roots will take possession of 
the new soil before it is time to take the 
plants under glass. It may also, if pre¬ 
ferred, be grown altogether in pots, but. 
of course, it gives more trouble when 
treated in this way. Spinea arguta, which 
was sent here from the Continent some 
years ago, is of hybrid origin, though its 
parentage is, I believe, doubtful At all 
events, it shows the influence of the 
Chinese S. Thuiibergi.—K. R. W. 

Trochodendron aralioides. This is a 
rare and ornamental evergreen shrub or 
small tree from Japan, where it is of some 
economic value on account of the bark 
being used as a source of birdlime. 
Although it has been in cultivation in this 
country for thirty years or more, it is not 
often met with, although quite hardy in 
the Midlands and south of England. In 
Japan it grows Into a small tree up to 30 
feet high, with a moderately ’wide-spread¬ 
ing head. Here it forms a bush up to 10 
feet or so high. The leaves are thick in 
texture and of a deep glossy green. The 
yellowish-green flowers are attractive and 
borne in large terminal clusters during 
May and June. It should be planted in a 
sheltered position in well-drained loamy 
soil to which a little peat or leaf-mould has 
been added. Propagation is most easily 
carried out by means of imported seeds, 
though branches within reach of the 
ground can be layered into light soil in 
March.—D. 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO NOTES. 

1 was much interested in the notes on 
Potatoes by “ W. McG.,” page 613. My 
experience of nearly all the varieties he 
refers to is very similar to his In tills 
southern part of the country (Hampshire). 
With regard to Arran Chief, many culti¬ 
vators in this district complain of internal 
rotting of the tubers while the outside is 
quite sound and free from blemish. In 
1010 I thought Arran Chief would prove 
to be about the heaviest cropper and best 
keeper of all through that winter, and it 
did not disappoint. This year it has done 
so in many parts of the country. I like 
Great Scot—a grand Potato in every way 
—^and I also like Burnhouse Beauty, very 
similar in form, but the tops are subject 
to rust, which stops the natural deveJop- 
ment of the tubers. In 1917 we had a 
Potato-growing competition in the High- 
cliffe district. The Factor being the 
variety grown by nearly forty competi¬ 
tors. The yield was a good' one. Last 
year a similar competition was held, and 
Up-to-Date selected. Generally, the yield 
was equal to tlwrt from The Factor, and 
in several cases it was much heavier. The 
sample was very good, too. For several 
.vears previously Up-to-Date had not. done 
well. The Factor is, no doubt, a selected 
Up-to-Date. King Edward VII. is largely 
grown, and yields well in some districts. 
In one case it was grown under standard 
Apples and Pears, and cropped splen¬ 
didly. Sir John Llewellyn has yielded 
heavy crops, but a big ]>e.rcentage of the 
tubers was small. British Queen is grand, 
so, also, is Ashleaf Kidney, which should 
be more extensively grown. 

I was pleased to see that your corre¬ 
spondent had a good word for some of the 
old varieties. Windsor Castle should find 
more favour with present-day planters, 
and for quality, good cropping, and keep¬ 
ing the oild Skerry Blue is'difficult to beat. 

If has two faulfs—namely, the production 
of tubers on the surface and is, on account 
of its deep “eyes,” wasteful •‘n the peel¬ 
ing. G. G. B. 


DRAINAGE. 

However well land may lx? cultivated and 
manured, the returns will not prove satis¬ 
factory if the subsoil remains \yet and cold 
owing to lack of efficient drainage. Stubborn 
clayey vsoils can be brought to a good tilth 
by effectual drainage combined with sur¬ 
face cultivation. In many cases through¬ 
out the country land has been taken over 
and •turned into allotments on such short 
notice tliat there was little time for 
drainage. The next two months afford a 
good opportunity to deal with the matter. 
The first step should be to ascertain 
whether any main drains exist In close 
proximity to the allotments, their depth 
and fall, and consequent ability or other¬ 
wise to take away the surplus water. 
Where such are available, they should be 
used, if possible. In cases where the land 
is uniformly flat, and not much fall is to 
be got, or where no drains already exist, 
other arrangements may have to be 
effected. Assuming a sufficient fall or 
outlet can be obtained, then the proper 
course would be to make a main drain 
along the broad roadway dividing the 
allotments, if such exist, or devise au 
alternative method of running such a 
drain along a convenient line as nearly 
as possible from the highest point to the 
lowest. Into, this main drain branches 
from the various plot should join. The 
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branches would be to take them along 
under the narrow paths that divide the 
various plots lengthways. Into these, 
again, the various allotment drains could 
join, being spread herring-bone fashion 
acroeas the piece of ground as may be re¬ 
quired, and as the various crops are 
cleared from time to time. The depth of 
the drains would have to be governed, in 
some measure, by the fall, but the main 
drain might be about 4 feet deep, and 
those branching away from it between 
the plots should be at least 2 feet 0 inches 
below the surface. 

Agricultural drain-pipes (known as 
4-inch pipes) are the best to use for the 
main drainage, whilst a 3-inch pipe will 
prove efficient for the branches, and a 
2-inch pipe for the other lines. A slight 
covering of clinkers, stones, or rubble 
should, if possible, be placed over the 
pipes before covering in with soil. 


TO GROW LARGE ONIONS. 
Osioxs want a long season of growth to 
gain size And become ripe enough for keep¬ 
ing. According to my experience there is 
no better Onion for size and quality than a 
well-selected stock of Ailsa Craig, a fine 
bulb of which is here figured. Sow now or 
shortly in boxes under glass in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs., or about 50 degs.; harden 
off in cold frame when 2 inches or 
3 inches high. In the meantime the land 
for the ultimate destination of the crop 
should be prepared by trenching and 
manuring and time given for settlement. 
Further means can be taken to give the 
necessary firmness by rolling or treading 
just previous to planting out in April, 
when the weather is suitable early in the 
month. The plantsOnust have plenty of 
room when planted out. The rowa, should 
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not be less than 15 inches apart and the 
plants in the row's not less than G inches 
from each other. Use the hoe freely during 
the growing season. There is no trouble 
from the maggot as the plants are too far 
advanced for the fly w'hen that trouble¬ 
some insect appears. Occasional light 
dressings of soot and nitrate of soda may 
be given in showery weather. A. G. 


MANURING. 

For all practical purposes in allotment 
cropping, the best organic manure that 
can be applied to the soil is farmyard 
manure. This contains the elements that 
are necessary for the proper development 
of the various plants, and carries the plant 
nourishment in the most easily assimilated 
form. Owing to the displacement of 
horses by motor and other forms of 
vehicular traffic, it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult to obtain fannyard and 


similar manure. Therefore, caire should 
be taken to collect together all leaves pos¬ 
sible and stack them. To this heap should 
be added all kinds of garden waste, road- 
scrapings (avoiding those from tarred 
roads), shoddy, cotton-w T aste, w T aste 
.leather, and similar things of a like 
nature, that will decay and assist in soil 
fertilising. 

Those living w’ithin easy distance of the 
sea can obtain a good substitute for farm¬ 
yard manure in the form of Seaw-eed. It 
should be applied in a fresh state to lands 
of light texture, and in a half-decayed 
state to heavy texture soils. Farmyard 
manure mainly from the pig-sty or cow¬ 
sheds should be applied to light soils, 
whilst long stable litter ( i.e ., horse-dung 
with straw bedding material) will act best 
on heavy ground. 


AH the soot and wood ashes that can bo 
secured should be utilised, being carefully 
stored till required, and added to the sur¬ 
face of the Land as a dressing in the 
coming spring. Old gardens benefit 
greatly by a rest from the usual manuring, 
receiving instead a good trenching and a 
liberal dressing of lime and wood ashes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fertilisers for the allotment.—Our local 
society is already (January ISth) making 
arrangements for the supply of fertilisers 
for the ensuing season, and it occurs to me 
that other societies might be glad of a hint, 
not only to be in time with their orders to 
the wholesale firms, but as to a well- 
balanced and general utility mixture. In 
the first place, foresight is advisable, be¬ 
cause there is almost sure to be a large 
demaud, and early orders not only receive 
early attention, but reduce congestion when 
the busy season sets in. Further, iu the 
case of some ingredients, there are so 
many restrictions and regulations in these 
days that delays may be dangerous in the 
way of securing supplies. As regards a 
good all-round fertiliser the following may 
be recommended as the outcome of some 
thought and experiment by a committee 
composed of farmers, gardeners, and 
amateurs:—26 cwt. bone meal; 24 cwt. 
superphosphate of lime; 7 cw't. agricul¬ 
tural salt; 11 cw r t. sulphate of ammouia. 
The cofnmittee, last spring, was able to 
sell this mixture at slightly over 12s. per 
cwt.—cheap as fertilisers go in these times. 
All the w'ork of mixing and distribution 
was voluntary, and exi>ense was thereby 
lessened. Potash—say 5 cwt.—might, if 
obtainable at a reasonable rate, be sub¬ 
stituted for the salt.— W. McGuffog, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Vegetable notes.—Not for a series of 
years has the supply of autumn vegetables 
held 1 out so well. Cauliflowers, espe¬ 
cially, have been noteworthy, and, ow’ing 
to the absence of frosts, the season has 
been very much prolonged. Walcberen 
and Self-protecting Broccolis have been 
most valuable, early Sprouts and Savoys 
equally so. Au August sowing of Spinach 
Beet has given, and will continue to give, 
good pickings. There are still (Decem¬ 
ber 10th) Globe Artichokes of fairly good 
quality, and the breadths of Parsley are 
almost as luxuriant as at midsummer. I 
make no reference to strictly wdnter vege¬ 
tables, these being equally good in their 
w*a.y. Unfortunately, the rainfall has 
been over the average, and these, being 
gorged' with moisture, may suffer to some 
extent. The prolongation of the autumn 
vegetable season Is of considerable advan¬ 
tage, for it has greatly reduced the nor¬ 
mal demand for roots, and these, in turn, 
will be of great value should we have a 
severe winter and spring.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

The Sunroot.—The tubers should now- 
bo all lifted as soon as possible, saving 
the Largest for use, and tnose of medium 
si 7/e for next season’s planting. This use¬ 
ful vegetable is neither fastidious as to 
isoril, cmniate, nor situation. As it grows 
very tall, it frequently serves as a wind¬ 
screen, or is so planted that its growth 
may hide unsightly places during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. Unlike mast other 
vegetables, it may be succesisfully culti¬ 
vated on the same piece of ground for a 
number of years together, provided suit¬ 
able manure is applied and the ground is 
properly prepared each year. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to prepare the soil 
by trenching deeply, and working into it a 
liberal quantity o£ farmyard manure. If 
it i-s very stiff and retentive, it will be 
well to add some burnt garden refuse, 
road scrapings, ion I mortar rubble.— 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines, forcing. —The 

mild weather has been very favourable 
for the forcing of Peaches and Nectarines, 
and trees started early in January are 
now in full bloom. The temperature is 
kept at 55 degs. in mild weather, but it 
may be 5 degs. lower, or even less in very 
cold weather. No harm will be done if 
the sun’s rays cause the temperature to 
rise to 65 degs. In any case, it is ad¬ 
visable that the day temperature should 
be 5 degs. higher than usual when the 
trec«s are in bloom. Fresh air should be 
admitted both night and day whenever the 
weather is favourable, the object being to 
promote a constant circulation of air, as 
this is essential to the proper develop¬ 
ment of the blossoms and the setting of 
the fruits. During very cold weather the 
top ventilators should not be opened, for 
cold air should only be admitted through 
specially guarded apertures. The pollina¬ 
tion of the blossoms should be assisted at 
midday by the use of a soft brush, or 
rabbit’s tail. Disbudding should be com¬ 
menced as soon as the fruits have set. 
This should be done at intervals of a few 
days. Syringe the trees twice each day 
during fine weather, and damp the walls 
and the paths in the house at frequent in¬ 
tervals. 

Successional houses should 'now be 
closed and a minimum temperature of 45 
degs. maintained at night.. Give the bor¬ 
ders a good soaking of tepid water if they 
are found to be in the least dry. I)o not 
syringe the trees each day without con¬ 
sidering the character of the weather out 
of doors, for there is no advantage in 
keeping the house excessively wet at this 
stage of growth. Its effect would be to 
hurry the trees into growth before the 
flower-buds open. Syringe the trees, 
therefore, during bright weather only, and 
at other times damp the paths in the 
houses once or twice each day, according 
to the degree of fire-heat that is em¬ 
ployed. While forcing is in progress, see 
that those parts of the border nearest to 
the hot-water pipes do not suffer from 
drought. A light mulching of manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed will help 
the roots near the surface, and also con¬ 
serve moisture in the border. 

Spring Cabbages _The autumn planta¬ 

tions are looking remarkably well. Har¬ 
binger has made such progress that, un¬ 
less severe weather should intervene, 
heads for cutting will be available in a 
few weeks hence; but should severe 
weather set in, the crop will suffer. A 
dressing of soot has just been applied, and 
the ground stirred l>otween the rows with 
a digging fork to the depth of 3 inches. 
Where there appears a likelihood of there 
being a scarcity of sipring Cabbage, a 
small quantity of seed of an early-matur¬ 
ing variety had better be sown now, rais¬ 
ing them in gentle heat, afterwards prick¬ 
ing off into frames. Such plants may bo 
expected to produce heads fit for use early 
in the spring. 

Early Peas. —A liberal sowing of Pilot 
will be made on a south border at the first 
favourable opportunity. Young plants of 
Peas are more prone to suffer from cold 
winds in March and April than from 
moderate frosts. If these early Peas are 
sown in trenches 6 inches deen, and the 
seeds are covered with fine soil 2 inches 
deep, the trenches remaining 4 inches 
deep will afford the tiny plants sortie pro¬ 
tection after . they come through the 
ground. Digging and trenching aresome- 
what in arrears, owing to the excessively 
wet weather lately experienced. Every 
effort .must l>o made to complete this work 
os quickly as possible, it being essential 
that the soil should be exposed to the 
weather during May h. W. G 
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SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —In view of tire in¬ 
creased importance of vegetable crops, the 
outstanding lesson to bo learned is the 
importance—so frequently insisted upon— 
of deep and intelligent cultivation. ’Where 
this has been consistently done, the in¬ 
evitable scarcity of labour has not been 
so deplorable as in oases where only occa¬ 
sional trenching was practised. This is 
the season at which such work ought to 
be earned out, and, where it is possible to 
do so, every endeavour should be made to 
further tlie preparation of the soil. Every 
spare minute (when the weather, of 
course, will permit) ought to be spent in 
digging or in trenching. In the latter 
case, I believe in working at the improve¬ 
ment of the soil until there is at least 30 
inches of good, useful tilth, and when that 
is obtainable good crops follow as a matter 
of course. In dealing with poor, shallow, 
and hungry soil, it may take a series of 
years to arrive at this desirable result, 
but the idea ought not to be lost sight of. 
A pinch of Cauliflower seeds sown round 
about this time will give plants which, if 
potted on or boxed off and grown on under 
glass, will not-, when planting time ar¬ 
rives, be very much behind those sown 
out of doors in August and wintered in 
frames. I am not so sure that plants 
from present sowing in the method re¬ 
ferred to are not better than those from 
August sowings, for a proportion of tho 
latter—and especially if they receive the 
slightest check in their early stages—is 
almost certain to button. Plants from 
present sowings, on the other hand, very 
seldom fail. Early Showbail, Early Lon¬ 
don, and Early Erfurt may all bo recom¬ 
mended. The'last of the trio is, in my 
estimation, the best for all-round use 
early in the season. 

Tomatoes. —Those who desire an early 
crop of Tomatoes in pots will, no doubt, 
already have made a small sowing. As 
soon as the seedlings are fit to handle, pot 
them off into small pots singly, and keep 
them in a warm house as near to the glass 
as possible. In view of the damage done 
by disease in some places, tlie house in 
which these will ultimately be grown 
ought to be mode- as clean as hot water, 
soap, aud limewash will make it. 

Fruit garden. —The weather, upon the 
whole, lias not been unfavourable for 
work among fruit trees. While I am no 
advocate or root-pruning, should it be 
considered unnecessary to operate upon 
any tree or trees, it may still be done, al¬ 
though the work should not bo very much 
longer delayed. When replacirlg the soil 
taken out, it is advantageous to allow a 
little fresh loam for the roots to work into 
by and bv. Bone meal, or, what is better, 
half-inch bones are serviceable to all kinds 
of fruit trees. It should be remembered 
that such trees as boro heavy crops last 
season will need a little stimulating if they 
are to continue profitable. Such a stimu¬ 
lant may be found in a good oooting of 
half-decayed manure placed over the soil 
in the neighl>ourhood of the roots. Peaches 
and Nectarines upon walls may quite 
safely be attended to now. There is 
really no advantage in leaving them alone 
until February or even March, as many 
do. Indeed, when tho season is an open 
one, tlie buds may conceivably be so far 
advanced that considerable damage will 
be done. Birds, which at times develop 
a propensity toward bud-eating, ought 
now to he rather closely watched, for it is 
about this time that their activities be¬ 
gin. When the trees are in a damp state, 
let them bo dusted with soot-, or with soot 
and lime in mixture. If thoroughly at¬ 
tended to, and if the dressings be occa¬ 
sionally renewed, the bud-enters will be 
kept at bay. W. McGuffog. 

Dalmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant-houses.-— If specimen plants of 
the large-flowering hybrids ana varieties 
of Schizanthus are required, they should 
now receive their final shift into pots 8 
inches to 9 inches in diameter, using for 
the purpose a mixture of two-thirds loam 
and tlie remaining third equal quantities 
of leaf-mould and spent Mushroom dung, 
with a liberal addition of coarse silver 
sand. Give the plants a light position, 
stand them a good distance apart to pro¬ 
mote a com]>act habit of growth, and 
afford a temperature of 55 deg$. to 60 
degs., with a free circulation of air. A 
few dwarf plants are often to be found 
a in 01145 the first-named. These should be 
kept in small pots for standing in the 
front row when they come into flower. 
The intermediate compact S. Wisotonensis 
is of great value for decoration when 
grown in pot-s ranging from 5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter. Mild applications 
of a stimulant should now be afforded East 
Lothian. All the Year Round, and Em¬ 
press Elizabeth Stocks showing for bloom, 
and continue to keep the plants on 
all elves near the glass until the flower- 
spikes become well drawn out. Mig¬ 
nonette should be carefully and well fed 
until the flower-spikes are almost fully 
open. Shift on later batches as they re¬ 
quire it, and make a final sowing of seed 
in 60’s for growing on to supply cat 
flowers and for greenhouse decoration 
later. Late Poinsettiae are now past 
their best, and should be removed to their 
resting quarters, which, in lieu of other 
accommodation, may be under tlie stage of 
an intermediate house. Galauthes, too, 
are fast going out of flower. These should 
be rested and kept quite dry on a shelf in 
a house where the temperature does not 
exceed 65 degs. Cut bock plants of Plum- 
l>ago ooccinea as they cease flowering, to 
induce them to break and furnish cut¬ 
tings. Propagation can also be effected 
by cutting the strongest roots into 
lengths. Place them in a pan nearly filled 
with sandy oomposrt, lightly cover with 
sand, and stand in a propagating frame 
or case. 

Herbaceous borders. —These should'now 
lie forked or pointed over, after affording 
a dressing of manure, which for heavy 
soils may with advantage consist of old 
hotbed material. Manure and dig vacant 
flower-beds, leaving tho soil in a rough 
state on the surface, so that it may be¬ 
come weathered and sweetened ere plant¬ 
ing time arrives. The Chrysanthemum 
border should l>e similarly dealt with, and 
if the soil is showing signs of exhaustion 
give it a dressing of loam in addition to 
tho manure. Michaelmas Daisies should 
now lie lifted, divided, and replanted. 
When an entire border is devoted to them 
—which is the most effective way of grow¬ 
ing them—the same should be manured 
and thoroughly dug. Light soils should 
have a slight dressing of clay or marl, to 
render them more retentive and suited to 
the needs of the plants. Sow Sweet Peas 
in large 60-sized pots, five seeds in each, 
and raise them in a cool greenhouse or 
pit. 

Fruit garden. —The pruning of Nuts and 
Filberts may now be carried out, and take 
care to grub all suckers beneath the 
bushes. Look over Mulberry and Medlar 
trees, cut out all dead wood, and thin 
where the brandies have become con¬ 
gested to let in light and air. Where 
Siberian Crabs are kept restricted in re¬ 
gard to growth, the pruning should 1 >© 
carried out now on the same lines as is 
usually accorded bush and pVramid 
Apples. Push on with the spraying of 
fruit trees when the weather is favour¬ 
able, and endeavour to bring it to a con¬ 
clusion by the end of the present or early 
in the next month. 

Early Melons. —Plants should be raised 
now if ripe fruits are required in May or 
June. Sow the seeds singly _ in small 
60’s, and place in liept to germinate. 
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are famotasSy tflbx*onas rooted 5 tonajpa as wIhsp=»cord 5 witEn a 
coiastittiatiOEii liRe iron. TE&ese factors ensure* success no 
matter wEaere tEue Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A.” 

34 be*t and moat popular rosea 
for general purposes/ 

A splendid Q A I Carriage 

aasortiLiCiiL ^ t T /" paid. 

A»ors (bt) scarlet .. 1/3 

Caroline Tcstout (ht). *eL pink 1/- 
Karl ol Warwick (ht). sal. rose 1/3 
Ktiiel MsJcolm (ht). Ivory white 1/3 
Fran Karl Druxchki (hp). white 1/3 
George Dickson \ht), deep dim. 1/3 
O. C. Wand (ht). orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht). scarlet .. 1/3 

Gas Grunerwald (ht), carmine i/3 
RilUmey (ht), pink .. .. 1/8 

La France (ht). rose .. 1/3 

T-a Tf*ra (ht). salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Plrrie (ht). apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ash town (ht). deep pink 1/3 
Mme- A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht). yel. rose.. 1/3 

Hme. Ed. Herrtot. prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Sou pert (ht), yel 1/3 
Mine Ravary (ht), orange yoL 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), aal. 1/3 
OpbeliA(ht), deeh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisacr (bt). ro*y white .. l/3 

Bayou d'Or (ab). yellow .. 1/6 

Richmond (ht>. scarlet.. j .. 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION "K." 

13 first class aorta suitable for 
general uso. 

Do well in/— Carriage 
everywhere I «/ paid. 

Bette (bt). coppery rose .. 1/S 

Caroline Testout (ht). «al. pink 1/- 
Fistier Holme* (hp), crim. scar. 1/ . 
¥. K. Druscriki (hp;, white .. 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (ht). crimson 1/3 
Hngh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/* 

Lady Aahtown (hp). deep oink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. 1 /3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sai. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herrtot. red .. .. 1/3 

Mire. Ravary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mr*. J. Laing (bp), rose pink .. 1/ - 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent. 

Colouring 1 1 /_ Carriage 
gorgeous. 11/ itaid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Allred Colotnb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy Jaroain (hp). cerise .. 1/- 

George Dickson (ht), vcL crim. 1/3 
General Jaiuemtnot (hp). cr. .. 1/- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb). pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herrtot (per ). red .. 1/3 

Mr*. John Laing (bp), rosy pink 1/* 
Ulrich Brunner (Up), cherry red 1/* 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION "J.” 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown uatural. 

Charming 1 1 /C Carriage 

colouring I I/O paid. 

Gen. McArthur (lit), crimson .. 1/3 

Gruss an Teplitz (ht). crimeon.. 1/3 

Gus. Grunerwald (ht). carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Mme. A. Chatenay, *ai. pink .. 1/3 

Lady Hillingdon it), apricot yel. 1 /3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Sou pert (ht). vellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. G. 8. CTawlord. pink .. 1/- 

OphelU(ht). flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Fhari&aer (ht). rosy white .. 1/3 

Fee. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 1/* 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION " R.” 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, 4c. 

Colours f* Carriage 

exquisite. \JJ\J paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 

Ladv Penzance, soft copper .. 1/3 

Meg Mem ilea, bright crimson .. 1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION -O." 

8 roses of busby habit, recom¬ 
mended (or beds 

About 1ft -7 !f> Carriage 

In height # /O paid 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

Ellen Poulsen, deep roue .. 1/- 

Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

K. Latnesch, orange pink .. 1/3 

Jessie, roee crimson .. .. 1/* 

lAonie Lamesch, coppery red .. 1/3 

Mr*. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pk. 1/- 
Orteans, geranium red .. .. 1/- 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 

Dos. 1 

Wallflower*, red ..1/3 ! 

., V ellow.. 1/3 I 

Ferrpet me not. blue 2/- L 

Canterbury liell* in 
tep colour*, white, 
ro*e, blue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppie*,mxd. 2/6 


17/6 
17/6 
21 /- 

Sweet William* .. 2/6 17/6 

Pin.': Beauty Hybrid* 3/4 24/- 

Golden Alyttum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auricula* .. 3/0 23/- 

Purple Aubretia, pot* 4/- 30/- 

Uraeelan V*cl*t .. 6/4 40/• 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


100 


3/6 


Carriage 

paid. 


Fine, extra strong plants 
ready tor Immediate planting 
) to produce early suppllea 
| Bee*’ April Queen. 

Bees’ Flower ol Spring. 

I Winnlngatadk 
’ Wheeler’s Imperial 


Town Roses 

SELECTION "E." 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
in smoke. 

Immensely 1 1 /_ Carriage 
ruccessfuh 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testont (bt), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschki (hp). white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht). crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht). car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht). silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herrtot (per), red .. If* 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b). carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION ” L.” 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de 1 A Carriage 

la creme. I O paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/3 
Ducheas of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickaon (ht), deep crim. 1/3 

G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht). cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herrtot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de Sinety (ht). gold bronze.. 1/6 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. 1/3 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

WlUowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION ’’ 8“ 
ft rosea soluble for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergola*. Ac. 

All very ~71 Carriage 

vigorous. 1 * / Paid. 

Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow.. 1/6 
American Pillar (cL.P.). pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cl..P.). blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. l/6 

Excel** (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cl., F.). emu white l/6 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.” 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured 99 /_ Carriage 

prize winners, fcfc/ paid 

Avoca(ht), crimson scariet .. 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht). white .. 1/3 

Cnpt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 

Chas. Lefebvre (hp). crimson .. l/- 

Coronation (hp). flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht). silvery rose .. 1/3 

Dupuy J&main (hp), cerise .. l/« 

Etliel Malcolm (ht). ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). white.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. Oulnoisseau (hp). ver 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. criiu. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

J B. Clarke (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (lit), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Roes (ht). shrimp pfnk.. 1/3 

Mme. Segond Weber (ht). saL.. 1 /3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht). wii. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp). roev pin* . 1/- 
Mr». J. U. Welch (ht). piuk .. N l/3 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh. . 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION ’’ T.” 

12 first class new roses, nearly 
■B gold medallist* 

Exceptional N *7 If' Carriage 

value I //O paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 

Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

lsobel. carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeou*, copper and yellow .. i/6 

Heasier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Machln. bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep veiiow 1/6 
Mara. D. Hamil. golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore. Indian yellow .. 8/6 

Mrs. B. Walker .. .. l/<i 


Hairdly Frtaits 

“ Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottago Garden Fruits 


All b«t sort* 
Btrong trees. 


rtf' O Exceptional valne 
£ X>j O Carriage paid 


1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 
1 Lord Suflieki Apple, cooker. 

1 Jair.es Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William’s Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 
1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert. 
1 Morel lo Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Bcekoop Giant. Black Currant 
4 WliinhAm’s Industry Gooseberry. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the beat. 


All the above-named fruits are very free 
bearing, hardy, thrilty sorts. 


Adapt© Flower Borders. Flowering Shrubs 

To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. ‘HeyPresto’Selection.isBeauties 


Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space j-ou wish to fill with flowers. This plan lias numbered spaces. 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. - 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 50 plants for border 20ft. x 4ft. Carr, raid 22/6 

„ No. 4 . 60 . 20ft. x 6ft.25/6 

„ „ No. 7. 75 „ „ „ 30ft. x 5ft. „ „ 32/6 

„ „ No, 10. 90 . 35ft. x 6ft. „ ., 39/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there’s a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For list of plants, photo-colour picture of border in bloom, plans, Ac., see 
Plant and Rose Catalogue No. 65.) 


Suitable for Q If* Do well In town* 

small gardens £// O Carnage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Double Flowered Gone, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft roey pink. 

Kpini-a, Anthony Waterer, red. 

May Broom, cream 
Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Weigeia Eva Bathkc. red 
Giant Mo l Orange, white. 

Htarry Dalsv Bush, white 
Lavender true fragrant sort. 

Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythla. very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

FjM-a.)lnniA In jpmiil , red. 


Rock Plants 

RO PATRIA ” SELECTION, 
jring' blooming and 6 Summer 
-in*, all tiptop. 

!L. ■ 6/- C “1X 

a Primrose, orange, pink 
•nee Sun Rose, salmon, orange 
r Rockfoil. golden 
i Phlox, lavender 
i Alyswum, hoary foliage 
t Koekfoil. quite brilliant 
re Rorkfoll, silver and pink • B 
ic Sandwort, pearly white 
[ould Sun Rose, deep rose 
recn Candytuft, snow white 
Everlasting. exquUttely pretty 
;resa, rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Icelaud Poppies. 

12 strong fv fi Ca rtage 

flowering plants VJ VJ paid 

There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Popples which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and have selected therefrom the best 
of the delicate shell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well as the 
more vivid orange scarlet and yellow 
colour*. These new poppies have all 
the grace, purity, and delicacy of 
ailky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm or many now ravlshingly 
lovely tints. The plants are quite 
as hanly and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

•’THE ACME OF PERFECTION.” 

Twelve fl/C Carriage 

flowering plants “/ U paid 

Like the Beesian Mimulus, and 
the Beesian Primulas and Poppies, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto uuknown. 
Tills race of Larkspurs. <>r hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as is possible. 
Strong plants to bloom this season 
3 <loz. H4;-, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

•’MINNEHAHA” SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best. 
Unsurpassed O Q Carriage 

for cutting -J/ O paid 

Nancy Ballord. double, rosy mauve 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall, double, lavender 
Feltham Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, liko white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pale lavender 
Mrs. II. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each. 27 plants. 7/0, 
carriage i>ahi). 


Sun Roses. 

1 each Q Carriage 

6 sorts OJ U pail 

Miss Mould Innocence 

Snow Queen Golden Queen 

Double Red Rose Queen 

(3 each for 7/-. carriage p .Id). 


Oriental Poppies. 

1 each O if* Carriage 

6 sorts O/ U paid 

Beauty of Livermore Lady Rosroc 
Nancy Princes* Ena 

Jvannie Mawson Mrs. Perry 

(J each for 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not Batlsfled. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

are sent carriage paid. Smaller order* carriage 
extxm at rate of Id. In the I/-, minimum carriage 6A 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will bo sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone._ 


PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 

b e free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 

r-containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve thQse who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
logue, coma 
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BEES. 

REVIVAL IN BEE-KEEPING, 
There is a very striking revival in the 
country in the direction of taking up bee¬ 
keeping. So far as the revival is con¬ 
cerned this is an excellent state of affairs. 
Bee-keeping Associations are waking up in 
most places, rousing themselves from the 
lethargic, and often moribund, state into 
which they had fallen. The annual meet¬ 
ing of the Staffordshire County Bee¬ 
keepers' Association, recently held, was at¬ 
tended by over ninety people out of a 
membership roll of 282, and of this latter 
number over one-third had joined during 
the year 191S. I believe a separate As¬ 
sociation exists for South Staffordshire. 
An increased vitality such as this Midland 
county shows is probably to be found in 
many other districts. But what a pity 
people did not “wake up" to the value of 
bees long ago. At present the difficulty is 
to supply the bees to all applicants. Even 
when the bees are provided, the successful 
recipients must not expect the return in 
honey which an ordinary May or early 
June swarm would give, for this reason. 
The stock under the Government “Bee- 
Restocking Scheme ” will be what is called 
a nucleus, and will consist of four combs, 
complete with bees, brood, and stores, 
headed by a young fertile queen. Clearly, 
this stock is not of the size of an early 
swarm, and, therefore, it could not be¬ 
come strong enough to provide stores for 
itself and a surplus for its owner in its 
first season. It is likely to be 6 trong 
enough for a possible Late honey-flow, and, 
of course, in the following year it will be 
splendidly productive and profitable. 

I hope no reader will say this is a dis¬ 
couragement to commencing bee-keeping. 
It is not so, by any means. Always re¬ 
member that after the initial expense your 
bees cost you practically nothing, either in 
money or time. They do not have to be 
fed two or three times a day like poultry 
or pigs. They, in fact, feed themselves 
sufficiently, except in autumn and spring, 
when the bee-master will probably supple¬ 
ment their efforts with sugar food, because 
he has forced them to give up some of their 
winter store honey. A further very im¬ 
portant matter, however, is to be con¬ 
sidered. Your fruit will derive immense 
advantage from even a nucleus stock of 
bees which may not give any surplus honey 
until a year after you purchase them. Iu 
the following spring they will be among 
the fruit blossoms as well as, of course, 
any late blossoms in the year of purchase. 
It is a very remarkable and unaccountable 
fact that this indirect profit in bees is sel¬ 
dom considered at its true worth. People 
always seem to want not only an immedi¬ 
ate return for a new venture, but also a 
definite, tangible, and attached one. This 
is particularly the case in bee-keeping. I 
speak from experience. Immediately after 
I commenced bees, with jUst one small 
hive, my ^garden and orchard fruit became 
better and more plentiful. The improve¬ 
ment was most remarkable, particularly 
with Loganberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Apples, and my one Apricot-tree. My 
honey return was just about nil. 

Another objection often urged against 
taking up this cult is that of the sting. 
With sensible precautions nothing need be 
feared from this. Proper dress, proper 
weather, and proper manipulation are 
effective defences against the bees 6 tinging 
the operator. The bee is no vicious 
aggressor of mankind. There is no justi¬ 
fication for asserting that bees will sting 
on every opportunity. A wise and simple 
paragraph on this point appears in Petti- 
grew’s “ Handy Bwk on Bees.’I He says : 
Digitized by kjQCKJlC 


“ When bees attack anybody or anything 
it is owing to some molestation received in 
act or appearance.” The hist two words 
explain an unprovoked assault. The bees 
occasionally imagine a friendly visit to 
the hives to be a hostile attack, and launch 
their defence accordingly. The bee-master, 
from exi>erience, will readily judge the 
suitability of circumstances before visiting 
a hive. Pettigrew is very interesting in 
all lie says about vicious bees. He states 
emphatically that bees born away from the 
haunts of human beings are apt to attack 
visitors to their hives, whereas “ the bees 
of hives placed near a i>eopled thorough¬ 
fare or in a garden in which men, women, 
and children are often moving about be¬ 
come as quiet and peaceable as cocks and 
hens. They are really domesticated, and 
will not annoy us if we do not annoy 
them.” 

This writer, the son of the greatest 
apiarian that Scotland had produced up to 
3S70, was, like his father, a working man, 
as the term is, and a clever and very ob¬ 
servant beekeeper withal. His training 
under his father, as well as his own un¬ 
doubted success, should lead us to read 
his book with confidence on most bee 
matters. liis concluding remarks on 
vicious bees, however, few beekeepers will 
agree with, and fewer still will, I think, 
carry out into practice. Lord Avebury, of 
whom it is said that he kept a tame bee, 
lias not, so far as I know, left any record 
as to how to tame and domesticate vicious 
bees. Mr. A. Pettigrew has. It is done 
by making the bees accustomed to the 
sight and form of human beings. “ A 
scarecrow or two (what the Scotch folk 
call Potato bogies or bogles) placed in front 
of their hives soon makes them all right.” 
These scarecrows should be shifted a few 
times. Pettigrew" says he cured a vicious 
stock in this way in a few days. So here 
is a preventive for bee-stings—tame your 
own bees! You have here the mode, on 
the strength of the experience of an ad¬ 
mittedly skilful beekeeper belonging to an 
admittedly shrewd and canny nation. I 
shall not try to tame my bees, liow r ever. 

The general point I wikh to press in this 
article is that the Government scheme 
should be, and is in some jiarts, energeti¬ 
cally supported, and bee-keeping be more 
generally adopted. Most objections to the 
industry, such as unprofitableness, danger 
from stings, etc., are weak and can easily 
be removed. B. R. H. 


Bee schemes.—It is understood that the 
schemes of the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment formulated during the iuist year for 
maintaining our stocks of English bees 
and re-stocking with imported Italian and 
Dutch bees the apiaries devastated by Isle 
of Wight disease are developing most satis¬ 
factorily. Bee Committees have been 
formed in twenty-three counties, and, act¬ 
ing in co-operation with the local Bee¬ 
keepers’ Associations, they are pushing 
ahead briskly with the registration of bee¬ 
keepers and preparations for re-stockin*g in 
the spring. Apart from the importance of 
bees to the cottager as a cheap source of 
supply for an invaluable sugar substitute, 
the re-stocking of our apiaries is most de¬ 
sirable in the interest of the home-grown 
fruit supply. 


A unique seed catalogue, containing a 
“Gardeners’ Chart,” has reached us from 
Messrs. Wm. ArtmdaJo and Son, Nether 
Green Nurseries, Sheffield. This should 
be of great assistance to all growers of 
vegetables, as it contains useful infonna- 
tion regarding time for sowing, quantities 
to use, time of germination, and when 
crops are ready. Messrs. Wm. Artindale 
and Son will be pleased to send a copy to 
any render of Gardening on application. 


COBRESPOHDEflCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Eucharis amazonica in bad health 

(Anxious )—The leaves are sure to be 
sickly and small if the plants aro not in a 
hot-house. The Amazon Lily is quite a 
hot-house plhnt, and one of easy culture; 
but tho bulbs ought not to be disturbed 
much. The plants succeed best when 
grown in a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 
aegs. The best soil for them consists of 
good fibrous yellow loam, about three 
parts to one leaf-mould, and one part of 
decayed stable manure, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. When the bulbs have 
lx*en divided and newly potted, they will 
start better in bottom heat, and care must 
be taken not to overvvater them. When 
well rooted and in free growth, copious 
supplies of water and a tropical atmo¬ 
sphere are what they delight in. 

Arum not flowering (X .).—We should 
think the reason why vour Oallas flowered 
so indifferently after l>cing lifted from the 
open gfound and potted was that the 
roots were too much disturbed in the lift¬ 
ing, and that the plants were put into 
warmth to excite them before they had 
become well rooted. Most certainly some¬ 
thing of that sort is the chief cause of 
the trouble. Would it not be best to 
pinch out the prospective flowers for a 
few weeks, to enable the plants to be¬ 
come better rooted in the pots? The 
manure watering would do no good unless 
the pots were filled with active roots. 
Over-watering does more harm than good. 
If you would turn a plant upside down 
and lift off the pot, you would soon ascer¬ 
tain what was the real condition of tho 
roots. , 

The variegated Snake’s-beard (Ophio- 
pogon Jabunan variogatum) (P.).—This 
is very useful for the conservatory in 
autumn and winter, and it is remarkable 
that it is not more often grown. Tho 
elegantly striped leaves gracefully arch¬ 
ing on all sides, of the pot and the spikes 
of purpLish-blue flowers ha ve a very pretty 
effect, and a succession is kept up for 
several months. It is easily grown it kept 
well supplied with water in summer. Tho 
plants are all the better for being divided 
every year and potted afresh. 

Cineraria leaves, insects in (A/.).— 
Your Cineraria leaves have been attacked 
by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which bur¬ 
rows in the leaves of these Daisies, Cine* 
rarias, and other composite plants, and 
feeds on the inner surface. When many 
leaves are attacked iil this way, the plants 
are not only rendered unsightly, but they 
also suffer in health. The best way of de¬ 
stroying this pest is to cut off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or, if the at¬ 
tack has only just commenced, to pinch 
the leaves where the grubs are. Syringing 
with an insecticide avails Little, as tliis 
would not reach the grubs, but if done at 
the right time it might probably- prevent 
the flies laying their eggs 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ruscus racemosus (F .).—The specimen 
sent is the Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus 
racemosus), a near relative of the com¬ 
mon Butcher’s Broom. It is quite hardy, 
and not particular as to soil or situation, 
but it succeeds best where moderately 
moist and in a partially shaded spot. It 
is at home associated with the hardy Bam¬ 
boos, to some of which it bears a certain 
amount of resemblance, for the slender 
shoots, which are pushed up to a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet-, have a good deal the 
aspect of a Baml>oo. Apart from its de¬ 
sirable features as a graceful little ever¬ 
green shrub, this Ruscus is very valuable 
for cutting, as the slender shoots, clothed 
with their deep green foliage, are most 
effective when arranged in a vase, P^' 
ticularly if lit up bv a f<*w flowers. . p 1 
this wav the' spiia vs 'keep fresh and bright- 
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most durable evergreens that we possess 
for such a purpose. It was a pleasure to 
receive sucn a characteristic specimen, as 
so many correspondents seem to think the 
smallest scrap will suffice. 

Pruning Pyrus japonica (A .).— This will 
always flower better wiien allowed to grow 
naturally than when closely pruned. Such 
being the case, it should only be cut back 
so far as is necessary to keep it within 
bounds. Any old or exhausted shoots 
should be cut clean out, as by doing so the 
young, clean growths on which depends a 
good deal of the future display are en¬ 
couraged. A good time for doing this is 
as soon as the flowering period is over, as 
then there is a long growing season before 
it. You may. if you do not wish the plant 
to grow* too far aw ay from the wall, shor¬ 
ten in the season’s shoots, and thus in¬ 
duce the formation of spurs or flower- 
buds. This can be done, of course, im¬ 
mediately after flowering. Lay in the 
best of the young wood, and spur back 
anv that is weak. 

FRUIT. 

Victoria Plum not bearing (S.). — Youi- 

three-year-planted Victoria Plum tree has 
had none too much time to establish itself 
and form fruiting buds and spurs. But 
much may depend on the nature of the 
growth made. If the summer shoots are 
very strong, it is evident that the soil is 
too rich, and that it will be needful next 
winter, quite early after the leaves have 
fallen, to carefully lift tue tree, prune any 
injured roots, then replant it, as the 
check thus given to it should suffice to 
cause fruit-buds and spurs to form during 
the follow' ing season. If the tree be not 
treated in that way, then the summer 
shoots must be only just topped, not han d 
pruned, and tne following season’s growth 
will be much less gross and inclined to 
become fruitful. If the tree be lifted and 
replanted, then the shoots must be well 
.shortened back to balance the restricted 
roots. __ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Scotchman. —(1) You may out the hedge 
down to whatever- height you wish, doing 
this w ith a sharp knife towards the end of 
March. After cutting clown, give the 
hedge a good mulch of rotten manure, and 
water freely if the weather is dry. The 
plants will soon break into growth, and 
vou will in time have a close, compact 
hedge. (2) Potatoes would be the better 
crop to grow- the first year, then Peas 
could follow the next season- but you 
must see that the ground is well manured, 
as the Strawberries will have exhausted 
the soil. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of fruit. — Woodlands St. Maw. — 
Apples : 1, MinchaJl Grab; 2, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil ; 3, not recognised. 

Death of Mr. Geo. Bunyard. —Just as 
we go to press news reaches us of the 
death, on Januaa-y 22 nd, at the age of 
seventy -eight, of this well-known nursery¬ 
man and fruit grower. 

Messrs. Fidler and Sons have just 
issued their catalogue for 1919, which con¬ 
tains quite a comprehensive list of vege¬ 
table seeds, pocketed to suit both the 
small and large cultivator. A copy will 
gladly be sent to any reader of Gardening 
who ’makes application to Messrs. Fidler 
and Sons, Reading. 

Harrisons’ Garden Seed Catalogue, 

Offering the finest strains of vegetable 
seeds, is now ready, and can be ob 
tdined free. We give a special guaran¬ 
tee to replace any packet supplied 
direct which is proved not to be in 
every way genuine and reliable. All 
seeds are tested three times, and are 
very moderate in price, though excel¬ 
lent in quality. Established 1764. 

HARRISONS, Seed Grower*, LEICESTER. 
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RITO 


wonderfully increases all 
Allotment and Garden Produce. 

RITO makesheavierandhealthier 
crops and finer flowers. Clean 
to handle and admirably replaces 
stable manure. 

Free Booklet fov*\\d. Stamp. 

What an Enfield 
User says:— 

32, Woodlands Road, 

Enfield. 

“/ am very pleased to testify to the 
sterling qualities of RITO, the results 
being extremely satisfactory and I have 
no hesitation in recommending its use 
to others." 

(Signed) B. A. WELLS. 

RITO is sold by all Seedsmen, Corn Dealers, 
Stores, etc., i cwt., 27 / 6 ; i cwt., 15 /-; 28 lbs., 
8/-; 14 lbs., 4 / 6 ; 7 lbs., 2 / 9 . hi case of 
difficulty send orders with cash direct to 
The Molassine Co., Ltd., 16 Tunnel Avenue, 
Greenwich, S.E. 10. Extra charges Jor 
carriage if ordered direct:—on j cwt., nil; 
on 56 lbs., 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9 d, 

RITO suits 

everything^ that grows. 


LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 


NICOTINE. 


“FUMERITE.” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND. 


Write tor Price List to the Manufacturers : 

ACME CHEMICAL CD., LEO, 

TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS 


Change of Seed 

and 

Change of Air 


H OW often d 1 we hear people say, “My 
word, but the change has done him 
(or her) a world of good." So well 
understood and so thoroughly believed in is 
the benefit to be derived from a change of 
air, that it has become an universal panacea 
for all manner of ills. 

In matters pertaining to seeds and seed 
Potatoes there is a very close analogy That 
is why hundreds of thousands of pounds is 
annually spent in procuring a change of 
seed, ami the money is invariably well 
spent. The more thorough the change, the 
more magnificent the results. 

Hut change is not altogether a matter of 
mileage. If you were a sick person at 
l’imlico, you might derive less benefit from 
a change to Timbuctoo than vou would 
from a trip to Margate. Similarly.^seed 
Potatoes grown under enervating or "fai" 
conditions in the extreme North might do 
less well m your garden than seed grown 
under proper conditions in the South or 
Lothians of Scotland. 

This is where the Specialist in seed 
Potatoes comes in. He knows the neces¬ 
sity of growing his slocks on Spartan 
principles. He knows how fatal it is to 
use as s ed, Potatoes which have been 
grown under pampering or enervating con¬ 
ditions. 

Your safeguard is to go to the firm which 
makes a speciality -a special study—of seed 
Potatoes and stakes its reputation on the 
result. 

The firm which does this, and guarantees 
satisfaction or money back, is— 

BEES LTD., 

175b, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 




SAN ITAS" Powder 

8 INSURES YOUR CROPS 

* Agminat SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 

'Leaflet and Sample free.} 

•d. and la Tin* »nd 15*. par Owt. (Ls.1. 
London) of all C'hemiata, Storaa, aad 
NuraerymwL 

THE SANITAS CO., LtdL, 

UMKHOU8E, LONDON, L14, 
Awarded Mtdal, EUyai Eart Uult mrrd 

OIL 
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BURBERRYS 1919 SALE 

Topcoats, Weatherproof*,Suit* 

until end of February, 
BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 
and Women. 

Usual Price, 5GnB. Sale ,73 6 
TIELOCKEN Belted Topcoat 

in Burberry Gabardine. Men 
and Women 

Usual Price, CGns. Sale, 84 - 
1 - extra on above prices for 
packing and carriage- 
A large numlier of Meti s Over¬ 
coat sand .Suits in wool coating* 
is also available at reduced 
’• price* by per*onul selection 
> • Ladies & Children's Garment* 
ot all deicription*. 

Sale List of Bargains post free 
BURBERRYS. 

Haymarket. London, s W. i. 
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/Weed 5 

destroy! 


orKiuii are the cause of vErjr much 
general ill-health, but It is now a 
mutter of common knowledge 
that biliousness, headache, loss of 
appetite, constipation, lowness of 


** Ghe BEST and Cheapesh 

.Mai* qa*ntltjr af Nek *ti* rcqutrvd an4 hs»« " carriar* P*M 
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R/CHARD SAN KEY A SON , LT?. 

Bulwell PoWeries. NOrr/NGMAM. 
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•• O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

Theoaly British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Ita object i» to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“O'Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the pnper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy 

“O’ESPELHO.” 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

FESTCIXa WIRE. 

About £ in. thick. 

Colls 28 lb., 8s. nott, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yards in coil. 

2 Colls, 15s. 4 Colls. 28s, 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

HERBERT & SONS, LTD., 

7, WEST SMITH FIELD, E C. 1. 

Pleam mention " Oardenlnar IllawtraTod.’* 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for prices. Mention pajnr. \ 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch 
f. 8.R0BIN30N, Glass and Builders’ Merotaants, 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E C. 

35 Yea rs' Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

HARDEN MANURE. Highest analyses. 

vX The strongest and cheapest in use of all Fertilisers. 
281b. bag. Price 5 s , carriage paid, from the sole 
makers-THE AMMONIA FEKTILISER CO, Bedford. 
(Approved Fertiliser Agents by the Food Production 
Depxrtment, London). 


IVAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C° l T » 79 Q.ueen Victoria St London 

SUBSCRIBERS of Gardening Illustrated 

^ are invite! to keep in close touch with our Editorial 
Department. We have experts willing to give free advice 
on all gardening difficulties. We are glad at. all times to 
hear of our readers' successes, and would publi-ih useful 
extracts from letters describing how success has been 
I attained.—EDITOR, 63, Lincoln's >nu Fields, Loudon. 


JOHN KL1NKERT, ‘ 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H., 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 

TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


TN SEEKING FOR SUPPLIES Gardeners 

•7 oannot go wrong in consulting with our regular adver¬ 
tisers. Goods ordered from them may be taken as of 
guaranteed excellence. It is real economy in these matters 
to have the best supplies of standard quality and true to 
name. In most cases our advertisers have special facilities 
for producing what they offer, and hence their prices are 
often much lower than those of near-by local firms. In any 
case, by mentioning our paper when writing to advertisers 
readers will secure special attention. 

THE POTATO IN FARM ANI) GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post, 6 d.—Of all Book¬ 
sellers, Bookstalls. Ac., or direct by postf rora tne MANAGER. 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London, W.C. 2. _ 

IPLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6 d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, 8 eed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries. Brierley HilL 


Published by Join* Nayler, on behalf of the Proprietors, 
at their Offices, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W C.2 
(Telephone: Hoi born 731), and Printed by the Chancery 
Lane Pbinttno Works Ltd. February 1 , 1919. 
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LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE St SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
temperature have rY'- i 
a genuine /F-w 

“HORSE-^ 

SHOE” 

BOILER. 

Liht 63 of 
Greenhouse 
Heating Apparatus 
Post Free. 


MANURE 


Reliability 


c. p. mull s co, f 

Ltd., 

05. Southwark 8t. 

LONDON, 8.E. 1. ^ 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

_ 258, Vauehall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 

ADMIRED BY ALL. 

Our “ST. JULIAN” RUSTIC ARCH 

stands 8 ft. high, 27 in. deep, 4 ft. wide, beautifully made. 

Only 12s. 6d., carriage paid. 

Catalogue Free. 


264, CAERLEON ROAD, NEWPORT. MON. 

Irtinastall’s Economy Lists 

OF 

SEEDS, SEED POTATOES, LIME, MANURES, 

8 ent free on application to 

PERCY ARTINGSTALL. Ltd. 

(Dept. 6), 51, North John Street, Liverpool. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and pives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5s.; 2 cwt., 
9s. ; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cvyt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6 d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th August, 19H. 

Dear Sirs. 

W r tu you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the fast 25 

Years. 

Yours faithfully. 

Illustrated Prloe List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dknnir Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


OEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

^ Manufacturerh ok all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of moat profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette, 

188—189, Strand, London, W 0., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The “Gazette” circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain aud 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette 

(Offices : 188-189, Strand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free speci men copy of the “ Gazette.” 

“CARDEN FERTILIZERS.” 

For TOMATOES and VINES, &C. 

14 lbs , 3/6 r 28 lbs., 6 /-; 56 lbs , 11/-; 112 lbs , 20/-, carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “POTATO” MANURE. 

14 lbs., 3-9; 28 lbs , 6 6 ; 56 lbs. 12 -; 112 lbs.. 21/-, carr. pd: 

SPECIAL “CONCENTRATED” MANURE. 

14 lb., 4.-3; 28 lbs., 7 6 ; 56 lbs , It-; 112 lbs., 25,-, carr. i>d. 

G. I. LANG & SONS, Ltd., HOUNSLOW. 


Is one of the most Important things 
In life,-a quality characteristic of 
snccess. It is the hall-mark, as It 
were, of excellence. It is a test, 
moreover, which can be applied to 
articles of use, a standard by which 
to measure the worth of any given 
thing. Is it to be depended upon, 
f will it achieve its object,—is it, in 

A fact, reUableT A little medicine at 

f times is both necessary and destr- 

m able for the average man and 

\ woman who would keep in good 

f health and the reliability of 

Beecham’s Pills as a safe, gentle, 
and efficient corrective, tonic- 
aperient and pick-me-up is evid¬ 
enced by the universal esteem In 
which this remedy is held. Disturb¬ 
ances of the Important digestive 


spirits and ailments of a like 
nature that sap the springs of 
energy and enjoyment, soon disap¬ 
pear after a short course of that 
truly wonderful medicine, 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

Sold everywhere 

in boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s'0d, 


DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 

To those who appreciate the best in Table 
Linen, yet possess an eye to economy, we can 
offer the finest Irish Damask at ” direct ” prices, 
for we are the actual manafacturers. Samples of 
Linen, made upon our own looms in County 
Down, together with Price List, sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
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Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of “ The English Flower Garden.'* 


No. 2083.— Vol. XLI. 


THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN. 

TREES. 


“ Out of the Suow, Snowdrops. 

Out of Death comes Life.” 

At the bottom of the garden, snugly 
nestling at the foot of a decayed tree- 
stump, in a spot where the wintry sun¬ 
shine throws its wanning rays, is a clump 
of Snowdrops, which, of all the flowers in 
my garden, are generally the first to bloom. 
The mission of the Snowdrop is to whis¬ 
per Hope just when the skies are at their 
gloomiest. The mission of all flowers is 
to ameliorate, to radiate brightness and 
gladness in some form or other. This 
particular clump of Snowdrops, from its 
sheltered corner, fulfils its mission. It 
does whisper Hope. It is neither more 
nor le9s than a good tonic, immediate in 
Its effect, and far pleasanter to the taste 
than the bitter draughts prescribed as a 
tonic by the physicians. If you follow' 
the foot-tracks over the thin coating of 
snow, you will And they lead you straight 
to the Snowdrop clump referred to. 

In close analogy to the affairs of every 
day, no sooner did I discover that my old 
friend was paying me its annual visit than 
I found an enemy lurking near. I had 
paid my Snowdrops a second visit, when 
I saw a brilliant-plumaged bullfinch busy 
among my Plum trees. Pretty though he 
be, hLs designs are nefarious. One mo¬ 
ment he will pipe you a sw'eet little ditty, 
then in the twinkling of an eye he will 
play havoc with a score or so of plump 
fruit-buds. It may be that in some way 
or other he compensates for the destruc¬ 
tion he causes by doing some good. If he 
does, l will not pretend to say I have 
discovered how he does It, for I do not 
believe that he is of any real good. Yet 
he graces the garden even while he injures 
it. HLs breast is ruddier than a robin’s; 
his pipe is sweet as those of Pan, not 
shrill like a tit’s, nor squeaky like a 
yellow-hammer’s. I like to see him. To 
salve my gardening conscience, I, in a 
mild way, interfere with his depredations, 
but I will not go the length of hurting 
him. I like the look of him, and wil¬ 
lingly pay the price, which, after all, is 
not exorbitant. 

Soon our friends will arrive in shoals, 
but their advance guard is already here, 
spying the ground and testing conditions. 
To-day I discovered another, though it 
was doing its best to aide itself from me. 
It takes the form of just a splotch of sun¬ 
shine, encircled by a green frill, and is 
known as the Winter Aconite. There is 
no more unassuming flower than this—it 
Is modest to a degree ; and, as it knows 
very well it would not command a glance 
or the slightest notice w’hen its larger and 
bolder competitors are in the field, it just 
comes when there are no others to take 
away Its meed of appreciation. Of course, 
we welcome It, justoas^we would welcome 
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a little field Daisy on New Year’s Day. 
We welcome it because it is the harbinger 
of better things to follow, and as among 
the first of a long procession. It is a very 
strange coincidence, but no sooner did I 
discover this second friend than I found' 
another enemy. It was a gorgeous pea¬ 
cock butterfly. Yet this is the last week 
in January! Opening a hothouse door, I 
heard something fluttering against the 
glass, as though endeavouring to rise into 
the open air. The warmth of the house 
had prematurely drawn it from its chry¬ 
salis stage into a fully bedecked' butterfly. 

My gardening instinct said kill it; my 
more humane instinct forbad it. Self 
reasoned with self:—“ If I kill this moth 
I showed that if I had the power—I cer¬ 
tainly had the will—to exterminate the 
whole race of peacock butterflies, just as 
truly as I would exterminate slugs and 
snails. Why should I, remembering that 
when I was a boy this butterfly was as 
much to me as the peacock w r as to my 
Lord Bareacres, why should I deprive all 
the future generations of boys of the de¬ 
light of chasing it and the joy of cap¬ 
turing it, and giving it a high place in 
their (collections? Perish the thought. The 
peacock butterfly is not a pest and a 
nuisance like the snail, the green-fly, and 
the saw-fly, and it has enemies enough to 
keep its numbers down.” 

Had this been the common yellow but¬ 
terfly, which is an unmitigated' nuisance, 
destroying our Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
without pity, I should have lind no com¬ 
punction in killing it. 

It was but a few weeks ago that I re¬ 
corded my meditations concerning the 
planting of memorial trees, not to com¬ 
memorate the hideous war, but the golden 
Peace which must follow' it. The month 
of February is, as a rule, well suited to 
the planting of trees—far better in every 
respect than March. Therefore, if we in¬ 
tend' to do it, we must set about it. I 
find the idea is going strong in America p 
and I cannot believe that the Americans 
are more sentimental than w'e are. I give 
you their own w'ords, as copied from the 
Garden Magazine : — 

“ Let us plant trees, no matter what 
kind, nor need we be over-precise as 
to w'here—the exact place does not 
matter—trees that will stand or grow 
and become constantly more beautiful 
as a tribute to the coming of peace, as 
a symbol of the upward growth of the 
world and of humanity, to bring about 
which we are prepared to lend our 
utmost aid. . . . We plan to de¬ 
corate our cities and' towns with flags 
and banners and plaster arches cost¬ 
ing thousands of dollars. After a 
while the flags will be taken dow r n, the 
banners, if spared by wind and 
W'eather, will be removed, and the 
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plaster sculpture w T lll be broken up and' 
ca rted awa y. Why not, instea d' of some 
of this, or, if you like, in addition to it, 
bedeck our surroundings in foliage and 
flowers, and plant trees and shrubs. 
Vines and hardy plants? Year after 
year they will remain beautiful, im¬ 
posing, useful. Year after year they 
will continue to grow*, symbolising the 
spread of peace and the democratic 
justice upon which it is founded. Year 
after year they will refresh our 
memories, not of the horrors through 
which the world has passed, but of the 
reward that has come to it, of the 
new', priceless amalgam that has come 
forth out of the flames of trial and 
adversity.” 

That is good, sound, Anglo-Saxon lan¬ 
guage easily understood. It expresses 
sentiments that I have expressed, though 
I could not hope to present them so tritely 
and forcefully. The idea is good through¬ 
out, and ns the cost would be but trifling, 
I imagine that every home could easily 
have its own “ Peace ” tree F. J. F. 


MANURE FROM TAR DRESSED 
ROADS. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,—I have read your most useful and 
interesting paper for many years, but I do 
not think 1 have seen any reference to the 
excellent modern system of making smooth 
and dustless roads by spraying them with 
tar. I mean as regards the effect of the 
tar on vegetation. Unfortunately, we 
anglers have had terrible proof, by the 
ruining of trout and other fisheries, of the 
damage tar does w’hen washed into rivers. 
Millions of trout and other fish have been 
destroyed, as w r ell as the natural food on 
which they live. 

It has been stated officially that vast 
sums are to be spent in the next twelve 
months or so in improving our roads— 
forty millions sterling—of wfliich ten mil¬ 
lions are (to be contributed by the State. 
Good roads are, of course, more important 
than our salmon, trout, and other inland 
fisheries, but w*e anglers are asking the 
Government to appoint a small committee 
of experts in chemistry and road-making 
to see if it may not be possible to U9e some 
safe dressing for roads. I am afraid any 
form of tor w’hich is soluble, even so-called 
purified tor, must remain deadly to fish 
and river life generally. 

What is the experience of horticulturists 
and farmers in this matter? Manure from 
road-sw'eepings used to be most useful. I 
bought many a load of it before roads were 
sprayed with tor, but after some experi¬ 
ence on flower-beds I believe it to be w'orse 
than useless—the matters dissolved by 
rain-water out of coal tor are as poisonous 
as carbolic acid—in fact, that is what they 
amount to, and that must be as bad for 
vegetable grow’th as for fish life. I am 
told that natural pitch, i.e., bitumen, i6 not 
soluble in rain-water, and does no harm, 
but it costs more than coal tor. Anglers 
and those interested injour fisheries are a 
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army of horticulturists and agriculturists 
can help themselves and help us by asking 
for a safe road-dres6ing it would be a fine 
thing. Of course, all are concerned in 
getting pure river water for animals of all 
kinds and for irrigation. 

Some are of opinion that what does the 
fisheries harm is not the tar so much as 
the waste petrol, etc., from motor traffic. 
That is so much to the bad, of course, but 
it is like Falstaff’s bread as compared with 
his sack, a mere trifle as compared with 
the thousands of barrels of tar poured on 
to all the roads in river valleys. 

It. B. Marston, 

Ed, The Fishing Gazette. 


Botes of the Week. 


Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott.— This is still 
a favourite with those who grow Tufted 
Pansies in quantity for the flower garden. 
The colour is a soft mauve of a delicate 
and attractive shade. The habit ie also 
good, being most compact, and not straggly 
as i6 the case with many of its allies.—A. 

Sycopsis sinensis.— Your learned con¬ 
tributor “ D.,” who refers to Sycopsis 
sinensis on page 30, may be interested to 
know that a small example of this shrub 
lias been in flower here for the past fort¬ 
night. Pittosponmi bullatum is also in 
full bloom.— Stuart M. Samuel, Chelwood 
Vetchery, N utley, Sussex. / 

Berberis buxifolia nana. —For small rock 
gardens this is a neat little evergreen with 
deep green foliage. The young wood is 
tinted with crimson, and the pale yellow T 
llow’ere, produced in early summer, are 
large enough to be effective. These are 
followed by blue berries. It is a perfectly 
hardy shrub and never gets shabby.— 
A. T. J. 

The Sage Brush (Artemisia tridentata). 
—This is an upright, shrubby Wormwood 
which sometimes assumes a conical habit, 
making it useful where silver-leaved 
shrubs of that shape are required. The 
leaves, which cling rather closely to the 
branches, are w r edge-sliaped, their broader 
ends having three distinct notches. They 
are of a good silvery hue and have the 
characteristic smell of the family.—N. 
Wales. 


Paulownia Imperialis. —A plant of this 
I had here flow r cred more or less last year, 
except after a hard winter. About three 
years ago it began to die back, and about 
twelve months ago I cut it down. It was 
then about twenty-five years old. Near the 
base woodlice had wx>rked freely between 
the wood and the bark. Whether the de¬ 
cay of the tree was due to this I do not 
know. Several plants raised from seed 
from the tree are doing well.—E. W. A., 
Hastings. 

Early-flowering Phlox Mrs. Taylor.—I 

noted this last year among other varieties 
of P. suffruticosa. It is a good variety, 
with the neat, compact trusses of the best 
varieties of this section of Phloxes. The 
flowers are of a good white, prettily flushed 
with rose. In some of this class of Phloxes 
the raisers appear to have erred on the 
side of contrast by aiming at flowers with 
deei>-coloured eyes contrasting strongly 
with the lighter shades of the body of the 
flower. In Mrs. Taylor this is absent and 
the blooms are quite pleasing in every w*ay. 
-S. A. 

Brooms growing in winter.—I have 
noticed during the past two or three years 
that many varieties of Cytisus make their 
principal growth here during autumn and 
winter. Whether this is the effect of a 
wet season following upon a period of 
drought—the plants being on a very dry 
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slope—I do not know. Even to-day some 
bushes of the late-flowering form of the 
common Broom, the White Spanish, 
Cytisus pallidus, Genista monspessulanus, 
and C. Dallimorei are showing indisputable 
evidence of continued growth. Perhaps C. 
pallidus (Moonlight) is the most remark¬ 
able. Since early November it has shot up 
nearly 2 feet, and, the weather being open, 
it shows no signs of winter rest.—J., N. 
Wales. 

Helleborus fcetidus.— This is a true and 
consistent winter flower, if lacking colour- 
beauty and attractiveness. The flowers 
are greenish, cup-shaped, drooping, and 
produced in large bunches amid and above 
dark green, much divided, and not unat¬ 
tractive leafage. Among the more ever¬ 
green species of the genus it is a good 
plant for the cool and shady parts of the 
shrubbery border, or even beneath trees 
where the shade is not too great or the soil 
not too exhausted by the roots of the trees. 
While the plant cannot be said to be 
fastidious, it certainly shows a preference 
for soils of a calcareous nature. 

Crocus aureus is one of the finest bibs of 
colour the lengthening January days bring 
to the garden. It is the wild form of the 
better known and paler yellow Dutch 
Crocus. Unlike the common garden form, 
it seeds freely, and a good colony of it 
spreading, out under the shelter of some 
deciduous bush is a great joy. The flowers 
vary a little in shade, and the best form I 
know of is one I got from Smith, of Newry, 
;\9 Crocus maesiacus. That name ie only 
a synonym for C. aureus, but that particu¬ 
lar form is both earlier and more robust 
than any other I have. The flowers rival 
the colour of orange-peel, and are very 
beautiful showing up against the dark 
brown earth or a casket of decaying leaves. 
One little patch is now in flower in the 
centre of a casket of Winter Aconite. The 
contrast of their flower colours is that of 
Oranges and Lemons, and very pleasing.— 
E. A. Bowt.es, Waltham Cross, A 7 . 

Pear Doyenne du Comice failing.—I am 
much obliged to “ R. M.” for his suggestion 
that the combination of Quince stock and 
drought is the cause of the withered shoots 
and cracked fruit of my Pear-tree, and 
think that he has probably hit the right 
nail on the head. The tree in question is 
on the Quince stock, and the position, on a 
high wall facing due south, is, of course, 
both hot and dry. I have now removed the 
surface soil down to the roots and worked 
in a good mixture of fresh soil and manure. 
Should this treatment, together with 
copious watering, fail to improve matters 
the tree will have to be moved in the 
autumn to damper and cooler quarters. 
One further i>oint. The tree bore an excel¬ 
lent crop in 1917, and I was told then that 
the cracked fruits were due to the in¬ 
cessant rainfall of that summer. Ie this 
idea a fallacy, and how does it arise?— 
M. J. Lipscomb. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia.— This Is one 
ol the most useful of all the Cotoneasters, 
for it retains its berries throughout the 
winter, long after those of most of the 
other 6i>ecies have fallen or been carried 
off by birds. For some reason birds do not 
appear to care for its berries, and it is only 
when other sources of food fail that they 
eat them. It is a native of the Himalaya 
and was introduced to our gardens in 1825. 
The leaves are evergreen or sub-evergreen, 
for they are retained in mild winters, but 
shed about mid-winter after severe frost. 
The flow r ers are white suffused with pink, 
but, like those of several other species, 
they are small and not very attractive. 
The fruit is, how'ever, bright red, and the 
berries measure about half an inch in 
length. As they are borne freely and well- 


grown bushes are each from 4 feet to 8 feet 
high and as far through, they are very 
effective during the dull winter mouths. 
It should be given a sunny position and 
planted in good, not too dry, loamy soil. 
The objection to very dry conditions at the 
roots is that the plants may become victims 
to scale if growth is checked in any way. 
Cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame root readily, 
while it is also easily increased by seeds. 

Galanthus byzantinus.— So many who 
see Galanthus byzaminus here express sur¬ 
prise at its early blooming and the size 
and beauty of its flowers, that it seems it 
is not so largely grown a9 it deserves. In 
a bit of rather heavier ground than is 
found in most of this garden it has never 
failed to commence flow r ering in mid- 
December, and as, like other Eastern 
Snow drops, it normally throws up a second 
llow'er from each pair of leaves, it makes a 
brave show until G. Elwesi and nivalis 
forms are at their best. The broad leaves 
are folded at their edges as in G. plicatus, 
while the large and globular flowers, like 
those of G. Elwesi, have a conspicuous 
extra green spot at the base of the inner 
segments. This combination supports the 
view that it may be a hybrid between those 
tw r o sj>ecies. It seeds freely here and 
comes quite true from seed, and I have 
never seen one without the folded leaf. I 
have, however, found tw T o or three among 
collected bulbs in which the basal green 
spot i6 absent. That, does not prove much 
though, for I have forms of G. Elwesi it¬ 
self showing the same peculiarity. It is 
much to be hoped that we may shortly get 
fresh consignments of this valuable 
winter-flowering Snowdrop from Turkey, 
that it may be largely planted to brighten 
the dull days of Advent and Epiphany. I 
believe the only secret of success is a half- 
shaded site, early planting, in August if 
l>ossible, and a respite from forking and 
hoeing and overtidiness for the rest of its 
days.—E. A. Bowles, Waltham Cross, N. 

The weather in North Wales.— If evidence 
were wanted as to the remarkable mild¬ 
ness of the season some plants of Gazania 
ringens, bearing several flowers and buds, 
some of the former fully expanded on 
January 22nd, ought to be convincing. 
These plants were left to take their chance, 
and they look like comiug through un¬ 
harmed, despite the persistent rains and 
several nights of hoar frost. Just about 
the same date there were three blossoms 
fully out on raroehetus communis. A 
Phlox subulata has one or tw’o sprays of 
bloom, and this and others of its race, in¬ 
stead of looking like a bunch of Hay, as 
they usually do now, are green and Mossy. 
The Gentianella (G. acaulis) has not been 
out of bloom since early autumn, and to¬ 
day 1 counted sixteen open flow’ers. 
Omphalodes cappadocica is a patch of blue, 
and Saxifrages of the apiculata set are in 
bloom. In the w f oodland there are num¬ 
bers of Primroses, both wild and the red 
and blue forms, yellow Polyanthuses, 
Anemone Hepatlca in its striking tints of 
rosy-crimson, blue, and lavender, and 
Polygala Chamiebuxus purpurea is covered 
with its pretty Pea-shaped flowers in 
yellow and purple. Here also Erica cornea 
and E. hybrida are making a bold show of 
colour, Cydonia Maulei is almost out, and 
the large white corymbs of Viburnum 
Tinus make good the claim of thl6 often 
^neglected species among winter-flowering 
shrubs. Though tied up against a wall, 
Dendromecon rigidum opened one of its 
yellow saucers only a week ago, and I 
notice that Delphiniums, herbaceous 
Lupins, Aconitum Fischeri, and A. Vilsoni 
are already above ground. Yet the Snow T - 
drops hang back, and Daffodils arc hardly 
so forward as'tish&hi-to'T. J. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW 


GROWING SCHIZANTHUS. 

As 1 wish to grow some Schizanthus I 
should be glad if you will kindly give me 
some Information as to the mode of cul¬ 
ture. tl) When is the time to sow? (2) 
Should the seeds be raised in a greenhouse 
or a frame? (3) When should the plants 
be put into 6-inch pots? (4) When should 
they be put into a greenhouse or a frame? 
15) Do they require pinching? C. J. D. 


greenhouse. Those resulting from the later 
sowing should be put on a shelf as soon as 
potted. The cool, airy position thus ac¬ 
corded the plants ensures a sturdy, com¬ 
pact growth. (3) The plants should be ex¬ 
amined as growth progresses, and as soon 
as the pots are found to be well filled with 
roots shift them into pots G inches and 
7 inches in diameter, and return them to 
the shelf, where they should remain until 


w r ith roots (do not allow them to become 
pot-bound), which is usually about the end 
of January or early in February, shift 
them into i>ots 8 inches to 10 inches in dia¬ 
meter, varying the size according to the 
size and vigour of the plants. Use for 
compost two-thirds loam of good quality, 
the other third consisting of leaf-mould 
and spent Mushroom dung in equal parts, 
and add a liberal quantity of sand. 
Arrange the plants sufficiently far apart 
on the greenhouse stage to allow of air 
circulating freely amongst them, so that, 
as growth develops, it may be compact iu 



C(1) The best time to sow seed of the 
different varieties of Schizanthus is in 
August and September, the former month 
to supply early-flowering examples in 
6-inch and 7-inch pots, and the latter for 
obtaining plants to flower later and for 
growing into large-sized specimens. (2) 
Pot off the young plants after they have 
formed two or three leaves singly into 
small 60’s and place those obtained from 
an earlier sowing in a frame for a few 
weeks, and afterwards transfer them to a 
shelf suspended close to the glass in a cool 
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Schizanthus as a vase plant. 

they begin to get too tall for their quarters. 
They should then be given, if they are to 
bloom in these pots, a position as near the 
light as possible in the greenhouse, giving 
each plant ample space so that it can de¬ 
velop properly and not become in any way 
drawn. With such treatment compact 
pyramidal-shaped specimens abundantly 
bloomed can be secured. (4) To obtain 
large examples from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height select some of the best plants from 
the later or September sowing, and when 
the pots--6-inch or 7-inch—are well filled 


habit and that bushy, pyramidal-shaped 
plants will finally result. While they are 
making their growth a temperature of 
55 degs. to GO degs. will suffice. Air should 
be admitted more or less in accordance 
with weather conditions. (5) Some 
growers pinch the points out of the plants 
when in a young state or when given the 
second shift, but we have never found it 
necessary to do so, as perfect examples 
in every way have always resulted from 
the above briefly detailed method' of treat¬ 
ment.] 
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GHRYSfiflTHEIflUlHS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The period of rest tliat has taken place 
since the plants were in flower has helped 
the old stools, especially where the plants 
after flowering were immediately cut 
down and arranged near the glass of a 
cool, airy glass structure. The more 
vigorous plants are fast developing shoots 
that should be used' for increasing the 
different varieties. The shoots should be 
sturdy and short-jointed. For this reason 
it is important that the house in which 
the old plants are arranged should be 
maintained at a low temperature, 40 degs 
to 45 degs. being quite warm enough, and 
when there is a risk of the temperature 
rising the ventilators should be opened. 
A shallow top-dressing of some light, 
gritty soil should be applied to the surface 
of the pots and made Ann. If the soil 
in the pots be maintained' in a condition 
just moist, this is all that will be re¬ 
quired. 

Chrysanthemums may be propagated 
easily by various methods. Those who 
wish to produce large exhibition blooms 
should insert the cuttings individually in 
deep thumb-pots. The advantage of this 
method is that in the subsequent repot- 
tings the young plants may be transferred 
into larger pots without damaging the 
roots. Clean pots and crocks should be 
used. A second method for small growers 
whose space is limited is to insert the cut¬ 
tings round the edge of 3-inch or slightly 
larger pots. In this way quite a number 
of cuttings may be rooted with ease, but 
as soon as rooted the cuttings should be 
potted up individually Into deep thumb or 
slightly larger pots. Another method, 
especially useful in gardens where a large 
number of plants is required, is that of 
utilising shallow boxes about 2 inches deep 
and 15 inches by 10 inches. If the cut¬ 
tings be inserted in rows in these shallow 
boxes, the would-be grower will appre¬ 
ciate what a large number of plants may 
be raised by these means. When too deep 
1 ) 0 xes are used, it is not at all an uncom¬ 
mon experience for cuttings to damp off. 
When the cuttings are well rooted, they, 
too, should be potted up individually. 
Where a (large number of plants is needed, 
it is a good plan to make up a shallow bed 
of soil on the side benches of the glass¬ 
house. Excellent compost may be made 
by using equal parts of light, fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould and one-eighth part of 
coarse silver sand. If possible, add 
thereto a dusting of wood ashes. Pass all 
■through a sieve with a $-inch mesh, and 
subsequently mix thoroughly, and with 
this mixture fill the pots, boxes, etc., as 
already described. 

CUTTINGS AND THEIR PREPARATION next 

need consideration. Cuttings are ob¬ 
tained from shoots of recent growth, de- 


veloi>ed round about the base of the old 
stems of the stock plants. As a rule, these 
are shoots of free growth and devoid of 
buds at their apex. When cuttings are 
obtained from growths that develop on 
the old' stems, they invariably evolve 
buds in the point of the shoots, and are 
of little use in consequence. Basal shoots 
are, therefore, the best, and those that 
push their way through the soil at some 
distance from the old stem are generally 
better than the others. The best cuttings 
are those of moderate stoutness, and from 
2J inches to 3 inches in length. Before 
inserting the cuttings place a thin layer 
of silver sand over the surface soil in 
pot, box, or cutting bed. The cutting, 
when Inserted, should' rest on the sand In 
the bottom of the hole, and the soil be 
pressed firmly to the base of each cutting 
in turn. Never have cuttings of more 
than one vafiety on the potting bench at 
one time, or the varieties may get mixed. 
Water through a fine rose, and if the soil 
be moistened throughout no more water 
may be required until the cutting is 
rooted. After allowing the pots, etc., to 
stand for a time to drain, they should be 
arranged close together in a frame (any 
rough frame will do) on the greenhouse 
bench, where the temperature may be 
maintained at from 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
Each day the condensed moisture on the 
glass should be wiped off. Some varieties 
will root more quickly than others, and 
preparation should be made to place these 
as soon as rooted in another frame where 
less close conditions prevail. Batches of 
cuttings should be inserted from time to 
time as suitable young shoots are evolved. 
Any shoots Infested with green-fly should 
be dusted with Tobacco pow’der. Mildew 
may be eradicated by dusting the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur. 

High gate. D. B. Crane. 


FEflfIS. 


HARDY FERNS. 

In most gardens there are places w ? hich 
cannot w r ell be embellished by using 
flowering plants. Where most tilings fail, 
the more vigorous-liabited, hardy Ferns 
will find a home. In dark comers or in 
the shade of trees they will thrive ad¬ 
mirably, and once fairly established they 
will give no further trouble. Many who 
do not grudge the labour and expense 
necessary for the culture of Ferns that 
demand the shelter of glass make little or 
no attempt to l>eautify their gardens with 
our native kinds, w'hich are not inferior 
to their exotic relatives in beauty of form 
and nobility of growth. Any fairly good 


garden soil will suit them, but, of course, 
they will attain finer proportions in a good 
compost of loam and leaf-mould. It is 
quite a mistake to supj>ose that rock work 
or an elevated position of any kind is 
necessary for the well-being of hardy 
ferns generally. Some kinds of lowly 
growth, such as Asplenium viride, Cete¬ 
ra ch offlcinarum, and the Holly and 
Parsley Ferns, must have good drainage, 
but the robust-habited varieties do not 
need this accommodation, and in a general 
way do best w’hen the roots are not raised 
much above the ordinary ground level. 
Planting them on rockwork, rootwork, or 
mounds deprives them of the moisture 
they so much need in the growing season. 
One of the very finest Ferns is the ltoyal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis). Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this native species 
when it is in the enjoyment of the con¬ 
ditions that favour its growth. It is a 
grave error to place this, as is often done, 
in an elevated position, for it is in its 
native habitats invariably found where the 
roots get a liberal supply of moisture even 
when at rest. In damp wood's, swampy 
places, or by the side of streams or pools 
of water this Fern attains such noble pro- 
l>ortions as to render it one of the finest 
of the many things in cultivation that are 
valued for the beauty of their foliage and 
eleganqe of growdh. The dampest place 
in the garden should be chosen for tills 
Fern, and if the ground is w’ell prepared 
and ample space allowed for development, 
the plants will in due time throw up 
fronds 0 feet or more in height. The 
exotic species of Royal Ferns are equally 
hardy and as worthy *of being w’ell cared 
for. They also delight in moisture, but 
are apparently longer In coming to their 
full size. The Lady Fern is much more 
worthy of a place In gardens than many 
of its varieties, and w'hick are more 
curious than beautiful. The same may 
be said of the Hart’s-tongue, the type, to 
my mind, being infinitely much more orna¬ 
mental than the majority of Its varieties, 
in many of w’hicli the free, vigorous 
growth natural to this Fern is in a great 
measure suppressed. There is a richness 
of verdure in the Hart’s-tongue that is 
particularly attractive, and which few 
Ferns, hardy or tender, possess in such a 
high degree. The Hart’s-tongue will grow 
freely in almost any kind of soil, but to 
see It at its best it should Ik? planted in 
well-enriehod ground. The best speci- 
mens I ever had were fed into a high 
state of luxuriance by a liberal dressing 
of rotten manure. The fronds were ab¬ 
normally large and exceptionally rich in 
colour. There are several varieties of 
this Fern that are fairly vigorous and not 
difficult to please. The best are probably 
crispurn and angustifolium, but, to my 
mind, even at their best they are not 
equal to the typical form, which exhibits 
greater elegance of growth than any of 
its numerous varieties can lay claim to. 
Among the Polystichurns there are some 
that may lx? freely used In the manner 
above indicated. 1*. aculeatum is a noble 
Fern when fully developed, and the 
crested form of the male Fern is but 
little less vigorous and enduring than the 
common form. 

In both large and small gardens room 
can be found for some of these common, 
but noble-habited Ferns, which merely re¬ 
quire to be w r ell planted and left alone, 
and require little or no attention for yea re 
together. In the wild 1 garden, by the 
side of the water, and under the shade of 
trees these native Ferns should be freely 
used. They give variety and add’ a charm 
to any garden, Large or small, and are 
ahvays interesting when the young fronds 
are developing. A. G. 
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If)DOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMULA MALACOIDES. 

The writer of a note upon this most use¬ 
ful Primula places his finger upon its 
weak spot when grown In an unheated 
house. That is, its liability to be de¬ 
stroyed by damp—a failing which is not 
entirely confined to F. malacoides. As Is, 
or should bo, well'known, the greenhouse 
Primulas ought to be kept quite on the 
dry side, any excess of moisture, either 
at the roots or in the atmosphere, often 
proving faf-al to the plants. A little fire- 


I admit, are better, but, in the event of 
failure or of accident, division of old 
plants may be resorted to without mis¬ 
giving. To procure my batch of seed¬ 
lings, I place plants, just going out of 
bloom in May, upon a gravel w r alk in the 
open. In the immediate vicinity there 
may be lifted, in a short time, hundreds 
of seedlings ready to be pricked Into 
boxes. This practice w*as followed, as 
usual, during last year, and the seedlings 
duly arrived ; but an inexperienced lad 
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ing in spring, they were cleaned down, 
and planted during summer and autumn 
in cold frames. Lifted in October and 
put into 7-inch pots, they have made 
robust and massive pieces, much superior 
in point of bloom to plants raised from 
seed in the spring of last year. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


THE GREVILLEAS. 

According to the Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing more than 1(>0 si>ecles of Grevillea 
have been described, but very few' of them 
are in general cultivation. The most at¬ 
tractive in the greenhouse at the present 
time is 



l 

i 

heat in muggy weather, combined w’ith a 
sparing supply of water and as much 
light as possible, will do much to coun¬ 
teract damping in the dull weather some¬ 
times experienced at the close of the 
year. 

In one ix>int I differ from your corre¬ 
spondent. He says that P. malacoides 
cannot be satisfactorily increased by divi¬ 
sion. It can, and during the present 
aeason my plants—now’ in excellent bloom 
—were obtained in that way. Seedlings, 
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Primula malacoides . 


hoed them all out, thinking that they w’ere 
w’eeds. As the season had advanced be¬ 
fore I noticed this, I gathered up all the 
old plants I could find, divided them, and 
gjive them a start upon a bed of Cocoa- 
fibre. They soon made fine pieces, w’ere 
potted off/and now (January 3) are in 
full bloom, and quite as good as the 
average run of seedlings. 

By the w^y, I have had very fine plants 
of P. obconlca and' of P. sinensis. In¬ 
stead of throwing these out after flower- 


Grevillka Thelemanniana, also knowm 
as G. Prelsii. The flowers, borne on the 
points of the shoots, cause them to droop 
in a very graceful manner. The flowers 
are of a pleasing shade of pink, with a 
long, prominent style which is bright red 
in colour. This species is more continuous- 
flow r ering than most members of the genus. 
Another one now in flow’er is 

G. alptna, a dense-growing shrub with 
small, narrow’, hoary leaves, and blossoms 
red and yellow inj csolquri. though pretty, 
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it is decidedly less showy than the other. 
A si>ecies which gave me a great deal of 
Satisfaction some years ago is 

G. Banksi, with deeply pinnate leaves, 
each G inches to S inches long and of a 
somewhat silky tint. As a fine-foliaged 
plant alone I grew it for some time, and 
was agreeably surprised when, one sum¬ 
mer, it flowered freely. The flowers, 
which were borne in somewhat bottle, 
brush-like racemes, were rich crimson in 
colour. 

G. sulphurea is a sturdy-growing bush 
clothed with needle-like leaves. The 
flowers, which are produced in little 
clusters for some distance along the shoots, 
are pale yellow in colour, and appear 
during late spring or early summer. When 
in bloom it is a very pretty shrub, but 
hardy only in a few warm localities. 
Another of about the same degree of hardi¬ 
ness is 

G. rosmarini folia, a graceful-habited 
bush with leaves, as implied by the specilic 
name, suggestive of those of the Rosemary. 
The flowers, borne in terminal racemes, 
are of a rosy-red colour with a prominent 
style. The 6pecies of Grevillea grown 
more than all the others is 

G. robusta, which is largely cultivated 
for its handsome, much-divided leaves. It 
is | he only member of the genus that makes 
its apj>earance in Covent Garden Market. 
The plants offered for sale consist of a 
single stern freely clothed with their ele¬ 
gant foliage. They are all raised from 
seed, which should be sown as soon as 
possible, for it does not long retain its 
germinating power. As far as my experi¬ 
ence goes it rarely flowers under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Culture. —The Grevilleas are usually 
classed with hard-wooded plants, but they 
are less particular in their requirements 
than many of these. Nearly the whole of 
them are natives of Australia, and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, they require the protection 
of a greenhouse. They may be stood out 
of doors during the summer, taking care 
that they do not sutler from want of water. 
Propagation is effected by seeds and cut¬ 
tings. A compost made up of loam, peat, 
and sand will suit them well. K. R. W. 


FORCED LILAC. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,— One of the most beautiful of our 
hardy shrubs is the Lilac, and, fortu¬ 
nately, it is one of our best hardy shrubs 
for forcing during the winter. For tills 
purpose it is admirably adapted, for it 
will force in almost any place where a 
temperature of 50 degs. can be main¬ 
tained. Even a cellar or dark Mushroom- 
house will answer. Of course, under such 
conditions the flowers will be white, and 
there will be an absence of foliage. Where 
that fine kind Charles X. (the best of all 
for forcing) is required in a blanched 
form, then it must be forced in some 
warm, darkened place, such as those 
above mentioned. 

It must not be supposed' that because 
the Lilac so readily responds to heat no 
preparation is necessary in order to 
achieve the best results. One often sees 
it recommended to dig large bushes up 
from the shrubbery, and either place them 
in very large pots or wrap the roots in 
damp mats and place them in heat at 
once. Such rough treatment is not likely 
to meet with much success. In the first 
place, although these large bushes appear 
to show an abundance of flower while in 
the shrubbery, the actual number of 
flower-trusses is small compared' with the 
size of the plant when forced, because it 
will be found that a great percentage of 
the promising buds will be blind, and in 
nine cases out of ten the result will be 
disappointing. Far better have smaller 
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and neater plants with an equal quantity 
of bloom on them, and in suitable-sized 
pots, such as might be used conveniently 
in house decoration. To obtain such 
plants some care will be needed. In the 
first place, such kinds as are known to 
force well must be selected, and, above 
all, refuse “ grafted ” plants. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it has become a common practice 
with the nurserymen to graft nearly all 
Lilacs on the Privet. Even If it were 
necessary to graft, the Privet is a most 
unsuitable stock. Again, why graft a 
plant which will root as readily as a 
Gooseberry or Currant, and which can be 
grown with a clean stem just as easily? 
If cuttings are taken in October, prepared 
in a similar way to Gooseberries, and 
planted in a similar way, a very large 
percentage will root and quickly grow into 
plants suitable for forcing in three years. 
They should be pruned much in the same 
way as Red Currants the first two years. 
In the third year, of course, no pruning 
must be done. Encourage them to make 
well-matured growth, not necessarily long 
growth, but stout, well-ripened shoots, 
such as are seen in well-established bushes 
in the shrubbery. This can be accom¬ 
plished by a little attention at the proper 
time of year, carefully running the spade 
round each plant and slightly lifting early 
in September. This simple detail is the 
most essential of all in the preparation for 
forcing. This is just sufficient to check 
any further growth and cause the buds to 
mature thoroughly. As soon as the leaves 
begin to change colour the plants might 
be potted and stood in an exposed part of 
the garden, where they will get the benefit 
of the autumn sun and November frosts. 
This will further mature the buds and 
bring the plants into first-rate condition 
for hard forcing, if this is found neces¬ 
sary. 

The same plants cannot be forced every 
year. They must have a season to recoup. 
They can, however, be forced every second 
year if properly attended to, as above de¬ 
scribed. T. Arnold. 

The Gardens, Cirencester Uouse. 


PLANT HOUSES. 

For the next eight or nine weeks the tem¬ 
perature of the plant stove should not ex¬ 
ceed 05 degs. at night and 70 degs. by 
day, while for the Intermediate house the 
temperature for the period mentioned 
may range 5 degs. to 7 degs. less than 
the figures given. The atmosphere should 
be kept comparatively dry, especially in 
dull and foggy weather, but on bright, 
sunny mornings a light damping of the 
floors and a gentle dewing overhead of 
the plants may be indulged in. Water¬ 
ing, both in these and other houses, 
should be i>erformed in the morning, and 
avoid spilling water about. Keep houses 
dry and well ventilated In which bedding 
plants are stored, and afford the latter 
water only when it is absolutely required. 
Look over the plants frequently, and re¬ 
move decaying foliage. Observe the same 
care with regard to stock plants in heated 
pits. Feed Cinerarias and Primulas 
which will shortly be flowering with an 
occasional dose of Clay’s Fertiliser. The 
same kind of stimulant is also invaluable 
for early-flowering Cyclamens and Gloire 
de Lorraine Begonias, which will soon be 
coming into bloom. Procure and pot up 
a good number of early-flowering 
Gladioli for spring display in greenhouse 
and conservatory. A good number should 
also be planted in borders and suitable 
places in shrub-beds outdoors. For cut¬ 
ting plant them in quantity in breaks 
or borders in the reserve garden, and 
mulch the surface with coarsely sifted 
leaf-mould. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manettia bicolor.—Of climbing plants for 
the greenhouse it is questionable if there 
are any so continuous flowering as this, 
for its brightly-coloured blossoms are pro¬ 
duced nearly all the year round. In some 
catalogues it is classed as a stove plant, 
hut It will succeed and flower freely in a 
greenhouse temperature of 50 degs. to GO 
degs. It is a slender-growing climber that 
mounts upward by twining its shoots 
around any support. The tubular-shaped 
flowers are of a bright scarlet and yellow 
tint. Prior to the war, when many differ¬ 
ent subjects were bedded out iu parks and 
gardens, during the summer this Manettia 
was ofteq met with, usually trained around 
sticks some 4 feet or 5 feet in height, and 
then allowed to grow and flower at will. 

Ia this way they kept up a display of their 
brightly-coloured blossoms throughout the 
entire summer. This Manettia is readily 
increased by means of the young growing 
shoots taken during the spring, inserted 
into pots of sandy soil, and placed in a 
close propagating case where a gentle heat 
is maintained.—W. T. 

Solomon s Seal forced.—Where it is in¬ 
tended to force this plant, no time should 
be lost in lifting the roots from the open 
ground and placing them in their flower¬ 
ing pots. Where masses of It have been 
undisturbed for some time, the strongest 
crowns are generally around the outside, 
and, as the whole clump will, In all pro- 1 
babllity, be too large, the most vigorous 
portions should be detached with their 
attendant fibres and potted singly or 
grouped together in whatever way may 
be desired. A good, open loam with a 
little decayed manure added forms a suit¬ 
able compost, and, after potting, plunge / 
the plants out of doors till required for 
forcing. As a single srxike in a pot has 
a naked appearance, the best way is to 
group several crowns together, so as to 
form a clump, allowing sufficient space to 
each to prevent overcrowding. At no 
time after the potting must it be allowed *-5j 
to suffer from want of moisture. Apart 
from its attractive appearance when In 
pots and grouped with other plants in the 
conservatory, we also find it especially 
valuable in a cut state for furnishing 
large vasews.—A. G. 

Frame ground.— On a fine morning give 
Calceolarias, Violas, Peutetemons, and 
other plants of a similar nature a look 
over, pulling out weeds, removing dead 
leaves and cuttings, etc., and stir the soil 
lightly between. All will be the better for 
the admission of air in favourable weather 
now. Heated pits containing a miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of bedding plants 
should have the same attention and afford 
water to such as are in absolute need of It, 
otherwise the majority are best kept on 
the dry side. Keep Violets free of dead 
and decaying foliage, stir the soil occa¬ 
sionally, and ventilate freely on every 
favourable opportunity. Keep frames 
filled with Cauliflowers for planting out 
next season well aired, pick off dead leaves, 
and take steps to destroy slugs and vermin 
if they attack the plants. Stir the soil oc¬ 
casionally to maintain it in a sweet, 
healthy condition and prevent mildew at¬ 
tacking the foliage. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums, now in 

their flowering pots, must be kept In a 
light and airy house, as near the glass as 
may be, and with a temperature of 45-50 
degs., according to the weather out of 
doors. Remembering that these fine 
plants are liable to outbreaks of green¬ 
fly, let them be regularly inspected, and 
promptly vaporised upon the first sign of 
trouble. Indeed’, an anticipatory vaporis¬ 
ing will do no harm, and may prevent an 
outbreak. Original from 
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OUTDOOR 

MADONNA LILIES AT THE EDGE OF 
BARBERRIES. 

Although not usually seen in such a posi¬ 
tion, this fine old Lily forms a handsome 
edging to a large group of Barberry, the 
dark foliage of which affords a fine con¬ 
trast to the pure white flowers of. the 
Lily. The late Mr. W. Sangwin grew this 
Lily in many i>o&itions at Trelissick, but 
never so well aa In front of an oJd cottage 
wall mixed. with Amaryllis Belladonna, 
the foliage of which helped to hide the 
long, wiry e terns of the Lily. G. C. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
Mulching and digging.— In the majority 
of cases herbaceous borders are dug up in 
winter—a mistaken practice, unices done 
for the purpose of dividing and re¬ 
arranging the plants, as the digging, 
specially when done with a spade, breaks 
or cuts the greater portion of the roots, and 
thus does serious damage. They are all 
the better for being mulched, and the 


PliflJITS. 

Re-arranging the plants. — If the 
plants are crowded or irregular as regards 
height aud size, and require re-arranging, 
the best plan is to take the whole up aud 
then trench the border, laying them in and 
covering them while the work is going on, 
so as to prevent any drying of the roots or 
damage to them by exposure to frost. In 
trenching, a good dressing of rotten 
manure should be worked in, blit in doing 
this it is always advisable to keep it well 
down, as then the roots go down to it, and 
the plants are thus enabled to endure dry 
weather better than they otherwise would 
do during the summer. Phloxes and simi¬ 
lar subjects will be much improved by divi¬ 
sion of the elumi>s, which may be effected 
by cutting them through with the edge of a 
sharp spade or large knife, selecting the 
strongest and best parts for planting, when 
i any to spare may advantageously be made 
i use of to adorn shrubbery borders or wood¬ 
land walk borders, where strong-growing 
j kinds hold their own and look well. 



Madonna Lilies at edge of Barberries . 


easiest anil most natural way of doing this 
is to top-dress* the ground among them, the 
most suitable material for doing this being 
leaf-mould, of which all plants are exceed¬ 
ingly fond. Besides being highly congenial 
to them on account of the rich vegetable 
matter which it contains, leaf-mould is one 
of the best non-conductors that can be had; 
from 1 inch to 3 inches in depth of it will 
keep out the severest frost, which gives it 
a double value. The only tiling that equals 
it as a protector is Cocoa-nut fibre, a good 
substitute for leaf-eoH. Cocoa-nut fibre is 
exceedingly useful for placing round the 
collars and up the stems of such plants as 
Pentsteraons or Antirrhinums, or for sur¬ 
facing beds of Alstrcemeriae, Belladonna 
Lilies, Triton ias, Ixias, or other bulbs of 
doubtful hardiness. Where leaf-soil is 
scarce the most economical way of apply¬ 
ing It is to heap it over the crowns of the 
plants, and in order to prevent birds from 
disturbing it, it is a good plan to stick a 
iwig or two of Gorse or other evergreen 
close around It. which will not only keep 
the leaf-soil In Its place, but hide its rather 
unsightly appearance^.^ 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Tiie Winter Aconite.— Quite a number of 
people seem to despise this little flower, 
and I was glad to see an appreciative note 
from “A. T. J.” in Gardening of January 
18th. It is interesting tb learn that it 
seems to flower earlier in the borders 
where it is turned over than elsewhere. 
Is there not something else to account for 
this earliness, such as soil or position? 
Perhaps “ A. T. J.” will kindly tell us, as 
I was always led' to understand that estab¬ 
lished plants bloomed earlier than those 
which were disturbed. Both this and 
Erantliis ciiicicus appear to dislike dry 
soli, and appreciate a moist one in sum¬ 
mer. Its home is said to be in shady and' 
humid places. Perhaps “ A. T. J.” has 
his plants in a moist border. 

Crambe cordifolia. —For a big border, 
or, better still, for the wild garden, this 
plant is worth growing. It is a striking 
plant in many ways, with its great leaves 
and panicles of small white flowers. 

Veronica filifolia. —A splendid plant of 
this I saw last year in a rock garden gave 
me a different Impression of it compared 


with the small bits I had seen previously. 
Growing in a crevice by the side of a 
rocky path, it hung down over the dark 
rockwork, and looked graceful, with its 
fine foliage and elegant little pale blue 
flowers. I believe it is hardy enough to 
stand in almost any part of the country. 

Kmphoita Macowani. —It would be a 
favour if those of your amateur read'ers 
who have tried this delightful Little Torch 
Lily could give me their experience about 
its hardiness. I have lost plants in win¬ 
ter more than once, and, from the experi¬ 
ences of a few of my friends, I fear that 
it is not so hardy as we should like. 1 
have tried various suggestions to protect 
it, but nothing short of a handligbt seems 
to preserve K. Macowani with me. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy annuals In 1919.—There is no 
doubt that there will be a shortage of bed¬ 
ding plants in some quarters during the 
coming summer, owing to the fuel con¬ 
ditions. Some friends of mine are fall¬ 
ing back on hardy annuals for their sum¬ 
mer display with a sort of misgiving, be¬ 
cause they will not be in a position to 
purchase. I think their fears are ground¬ 
less, as I tell them the sowing of hardy 
annuals in masses in their borders will 
be a revelation, providing many flowers 
for cutting—more, indeed', than they have 
been accustomed to have—while furnish¬ 
ing beauty of colour. I venture to say 
that 1919 will see a great many annuals 
sown, and the shortage of bedding plants 
will really prove a blessing in disguise.— 
Townsman. 

Tiarella unifoliata.—At a Temple Show 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
those interested in such flowers were at¬ 
tracted by a good group of what seemed 
a glorified form of the Foam Flower, 
Tiarella cordifolia, exhibited' under the 
above name. It was very beautiful, with 
Its stems from 12 inches to 24 inches high, 
and its host of small, creamy-white, fluffy 
flowers, tinged all over as with rose, 
owing to the Apricot colour of the an¬ 
thers. The foliage is also larger, and be¬ 
comes beautifully tinted as late summer 
and autumn come round. After having 
grown this plant and seeing it in various 
gardens, I can confidently say that it is a 
most desirable plant for the border or rock 
garden. It comes from North America.— 
S. Arnott. 

Anchusa myosotldiflora.—Whether it is 
the habit of this plant to have one set of 
' leaves for winter and another for spring 
and summer I do not know, but a specimen 
here is just shedding the enormous Fox¬ 
glove-like leaves with which it has formed 
an imposing mound of green since autumn. 
As these big leaves wither away a fresh 
crop of smaller and neater ones is pro¬ 
duced for the summer. At the same time 
the pretty pa nicies of little Forget-me-not 
flowers are thrust out. If these are small 
compared with those of many Borages they 
are numerous, and the branching sprays 
which bear them are exceedingly light and 
graceful. Here A. myosotldiflora is often 
in bloom early in February, and it goes on 
until full summer. The plant seems to like 
moisture and half-shade.—J., N. Wales. 

Single Pyrethrum Margery Moore.— 

Looking over an extensive collection of 
single Tyrethrums last year I noted the 
beauty of Margery Moore. The colour is 
a kind of flesh-white, almost pure white, 
but with just that flush of colour which 
suffices to make it distinct from other 
white composites, which are fairly plenti¬ 
ful at the sea soil at- nyhfch*' it blooms.— 
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THE KITGHI 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The subject of our Illustration, Moore’s 
Vegetable Marrow, forms a very useful 
part of the kitchen garden produce. Pro¬ 
perly treated. Vegetable Marrows ought to 
be eaten when about one-fourtli or one- 
sixth of their full ordinary size. If they 
are boiled quickly in plenty of water until 
quite tender, carefully strained, and served 
with melted butter they make a most de¬ 
licious and appetising dinner adjunct. 

Early cutting, careful cooking, and serv¬ 
ing are the chief points to which attention 
should be paid. Grow Vegetable Marrows 
quickly, nnd they are almost sure to be 
good; grow them slowly, and you will find 
them often tough and bitter. Hence the 
soil or place in which they are grown can 
hardly be too rich. On a rubbish-heap, for 
Instance, Vegetable Marrows grow with 
wonderful vigour, and fruit abundantly. 
They are also capital plants for filling any 
nook or corner, covering dead fences or 
walls, scrambling over outbuildings, or 


:|) GflRDEJI. 

water, but if on poor, thin, or sandy soils, 
they should be plentifully watered in dry 
weather with liquid manure or clean 
water, and must not on any account be 
allowed to fiag, else mildew will follow on 
the heels of the cheek, and complete failure 
be the result. A yet simpler way of grow¬ 
ing them for those who have no glass, and 
are content to wait a little longer for their 
Marrows, is to plant the seeds in the open 
ground about the beginning of May. A 
hand light, or bell-glass, or flower-pot 
placed over them may bring them up all 
the sooner, but they will come up without 
any such aids. As regards varieties, few 
or no Vegetable Marrows are really 
superior to good stocks of the old white 
and green 6triped, if these be grown 
rapidly and are gathered young. Moore’s 
Vegetable Marrow (shown in our illustra¬ 
tion) is quite a first-rate sort, being ex¬ 
ceedingly .prolific, and so is Pon-y-byd, as it 
produces very large quantities of hand¬ 
some, nearly globular fruits of very excel- 


Peas. If the soli under consideration has 
become worn out and is deficient of lime, 
then let it have a good dressing of super¬ 
phosphate after it has been dug. There 
Is no better time than February to carry 
out this work. 

Mulchino. —Much may be done for 
early Peas on the approach of hot, dry 
weather by mulching with suitable mate¬ 
rial. Manure in a decayed state Is a good 
stand-by, but in these days it is difficult to 
j procure. Rotted leaves or Grass mow- 
; ings make good substitutes. There are 
I on the market many new sorts which 
' have proved excellent croppers, but there 
| are still old varieties that, despite com¬ 
petition, yet hold their own, and amongst 
dwarf early sorts I favour English Won¬ 
der, William Hurst, and The Sherwood. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Turnip Laing's Garden Swede.— Those 
who do not care for the large and, at 
times, rather strongly flavoured' Swede of 
the farm might very well 9ow a few linos 
of Laing’s Garden Swede for winter use. 
The variety is of medium size and of ex¬ 
cellent flavour, while, when boiled, it 



Long White Vegetable Marrow . 


growing in any out-of-the-way or rubbishy 
place. This form of vegetable should be 
sown early in April under glass. A tem¬ 
perature of 55 tlegs. to GO degs. will soon 
cause the seeds to vegetate. As soon as 
the plants form a rough leaf, i>ot them off 
singly Into 5-inch or 0-ineh pots, and return 
them to a frame until re-established. The 
Marrows may then be gradually inured to 
the open air, and be finally planted in their 
fruiting places about the end of May. It 
is of no use planting them out earlier, as 
they are tender and easily Injured by frost. 
When they make a good start in their new 
quarters the shoots may be stopped, to 
make each one throw out from six to eight 
leading shoots or stems. These may be led 
off in different directions to form the plant, 
and it is seldom that any more stopping or 
attention In training will be necessary. 
After the plants reach a considerable size 
or age a Marrow will be produced under 
each leaf, and if the fruits be cut young, 
nnd none be left to ripen seeds, the plants 
will go on bearing until October. If 
planted on rich mounds or manure-heaps, 
the plants will need hut little, if any, 
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lent flavour. Some people like the Custard 
Marrow, but, generally si>eakiug, it is not 
so useful as the above-mentioned kinds. 


EARLY PEAS. 

No vegetable is more eagerly looked for 
or more welcomed by all classes of the 
community than garden Peas. I use the 
term garden Peas advisedly, because I am 
old-fashioned enough to i-elievc that they 
outrival in excellence those which flood' 
our markets and are field-grown. Some 
may be disposed to put it down to senti¬ 
ment, but give me garden-grown Peas for 
sweetness. 

Early sowing. —It is a mistake to sow 
too early, as there is nothing gained when 
the ground Is in a cold and unprepared' 
condition. The exact date of sowing— 
when everything can be regarded as safe 
—may not always be fixed. There is 
another factor which has to be taken into 
account, nnd that is the locality in which 
one resides. 

I do not know of any other vegetable 
that pays better for good culture than 


possesses a good colour. It might be pro¬ 
fitably grown by allotment-holders, some 
of whom do not care for the orthodox 
winter garden Turnip. Sow in April, and 
thin to 9 inches apart. 

Brussels Sprouts are best, sown under 
glass to secure a long season of grow th 
and a strong plant. I am avers© to sow¬ 
ing in strong heat. Many sow in boxes, 
but the best results are obtained by sow¬ 
ing broadcast in a frame, as advised 
above, as, grown thus, tho plants get more 
natural treatment, and are more freedy 
exposed as growth is made. There are 
man t y excellent varieties. I prefer the 
I medium growers, such as The Bullet, 
Paragon, and Dwarf Gem. These may be 
planted closer than the large growers. I 
have found some very lar^e kinds giv© a 
big percentage of open Sprouts at the 
l>ase. No matter what kind is grown, 
much heavier crops are obtained by start¬ 
ing under glass, pricking off again on to 
a warm border and planting out at the 
end of April or early in May. The trans¬ 
planting makes a dwarfer plant, and the 
.Sprouts are superior, , Fw late supplies, 
th© seed is best wwrcrui the open. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Muscat Grapes require a Long season of 
growth and careful management to bring 
the fruit to perfection. The Vines which 
ore to furnish the principal crop should 
now be started, in order that they may 
pass through the critical stages of growth 
during the most favourable season, and 
that the fruit may colour well and ripen 
perfectly. The Vines and houses, having 
been cleansed, the borders watered, and a 
top-dressing given (in the manner pre¬ 
viously advised), the vineries should now 
be closed, and a night temperature of 50 
degs., rising to about 65 degs. by sun- 
heat, should be maintained, the Vines and 
the interior of the vinery being syringed 
two or three times daily. 

Melons sown in January have made 
their first rough leaf, and preparations 
will now be made for planting them. A 
bed of fermenting materials is got ready 
by mixing equal parts of stable manure 
and leaves in a heap in the open. The 
heap is turned every third day until the 
rank vapour has passed off, placing the 
out-sides of the heap in the middle when 
turning it. The Melon-house is tho¬ 
roughly cleansed before making up the 
hotbed. Tread the materials firmly as the 
work proceeds. The compost should con¬ 
sist of good loam mixed with mortar 
rubble, and if the loam is poor a little 
bone meal may l>e added. This should be 
placed in mounds at distances of about 18 
inches apart. When the soil has become 
thoroughly warmed through, the Melons 
may be planted, making the soil quite 
firm about the roots. The plants should 
not require water for some time after they 
ore planted, as the moisture in the soil and 
bed should suffice until the plants have 
made considerable growth. The tempera¬ 
ture of the house must be maintained at 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, allowing a 
rise of 5 degs. by day, and a further in¬ 
crease of 10 degs. during times of sun¬ 
shine, when air is admitted. Syringe 
the young plants once or twice a day. ac¬ 
cording to weather- conditions, and keep 
the atmosphere moist by frequently damp¬ 
ing the paths and walls. 

Strawberries. —As soon as the ground is 
dry enough, the beds should be examined, 
with a view to removing any runners that 
were overlooked in the autumn. After¬ 
wards lightly fork over the soil to break 
the surface and to get any weeds out that 
may be present. The mild winter has 
been favourable to the formation of sur¬ 
face roots, and great care must be taken 
that these are not injured. A top-dress¬ 
ing of old potting soil, old compost, and 
mulchings from Vine and Peach Wders, 
to which have been added a little bone 
meal and a liberal quantity of soot, and 
applied about 2 inches deep over the bed, 
will benefit the plants, as the old crowns 
throw out fresh, active surface feeders 
annually. Where the soil is heavy and 
cold, a dressing of this kind will suit the 
plants much better than manure. The 
beds should be given a mulch of stable 
manure before the weeds coinmence to 
grow or the crowns push forth young 
leaves. This mulching keeps in moisture, 
and, having time to get thoroughly washed 
and bleached, it saves the usual littering 
down with straw when the berries are 
swelling. 

Cabbage. —A little seed sown now in a 
frame will furnish plants for April plant¬ 
ing. Such plants grow very quickly, and 
are of delicious quality. 

Leeks. —I prefer to sow- in boxes. The 
soil should be made very firm and the seed 
sown thinly. Place the 1a>xes in a tem¬ 
perature of from 55 dogs, to 60 degs. 

F. W. G. 

* _ _ _ ■ 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Orchards. —Time should be spared for 
pruning fruit trees in orchards as soon as 
that in connection with gardens has been 
brought to a conclusion. If the trees con¬ 
sist of standards and bushes planted alter¬ 
nately in the rows, or alternate rows of 
the same, the pruning required by the bush 
trees will be the same as needed for those 
in the garden, the only difference l>eajig 
that they may, on account of there being 
more space at command, be allowed to 
extend, both vertically and laterally, to 
a greater extent than is permissible in the 
previous-named case. Tlie heads of stan¬ 
dards should 1 k> kept thin and sufficiently 
open for sunlight and air to reach the 
branches. Cut lock any portions of 
boughs broken either by the wind or when 
fruit gathering. V'here it has not been 
possible to give them this attention during 
the past three seasons, a good deal or 
thinning will be required now, which 
-should, however, be carried out without 
further delay, for the longer it is post¬ 
poned the worse will become the condition 
of the trees. The same advice applies in 
regard to older orchards filled entirely 
with standards of greater age than the 
preceding. When finished and the prun- 
mgs have been collected and burnt, take 
steps to free the trees of lichen, Moss, and 
insect pests. Standards are most diffi¬ 
cult to deal with, especially when of any 
great height. If the spraying outfit at 
command is inadequate for dealing with 
extra-sized trees, dust every part of the 
heads, when damp after rain or fog, with 
a mixture of fresh slaked lime and soot, 
and limewasli the stems. Spray bushes 
and younger standards with caustic alkali 
solution. Then, as far as ways and means 
will allow, afford all trees in need of such 
assistance a manuria-1 dressing ill some 
sliajie or form, to obviate them getting 
in/to an exhausted condition. 

Kitchen garden. —In the warmer dis¬ 
tricts, a first sowing of Peas of a round- 
seeded variety may be made in a warm 
position, such a-s a border facing south 
with a wall or hedge at the back to afford 
si i el ter from oold winds. If the rows are 
disposed 6 feet to 8 feet apart, the inter¬ 
vening spaces can then be utilised for 
other crops, such as early Potatoes, 
Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, and, in due 
course, Cauliflowers under cloches or ar¬ 
rangements made for growing the same 
under hand lights. At one end of the bor¬ 
der several, or as many rows as will meet 
the probable demand, of Broad Beans of 
the Loaigpod type should be sown or dib¬ 
bled in after making the ground firm. 
Radishes may also lx> sown if provision is 
made for covering the drills at night and 
during the day also, when necessary, with 
mats or straw litter. Shallot-s and Garlic 
in sufficient quantity to meet the demand 
may also be planted now on rich, well- 
worked ground on a border or in the open. 
Get Seakale cuttings made as fast as suit¬ 
able pieces of roots detached from forcing 
crowns l>ecome available. 'Pie in bundles 
and heel them in outside till required for 
planting. The plot for them should in the 
meantime be heavily manured and dug. 
The same may be said with regal’d to that 
required for Onions, if not already done, 
while the area on which the Parsnip crop 
is to be grown should be lightly forked 
over, and all rough lumps pulverised , with 
a view to getting the soil into suitable con¬ 
dition for sowing the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. Get early Potatoes boxed and 
put into a cool, light place to sprout ready 
for planting in the next and succeeding 
months outside. 

Kitchen garden. —Get requirements in 
the way of seeds listed and forwarded 
without delay. Plant sprouted Potatoes 
in hotbed frames prepared as advised, and 
.sow Radishes between the rows to come 
off early. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Planting. —It is generally conceded that 
the best results follow when planting is 
done from the end of September till tlio 
middle of November, but it may not al¬ 
ways be convenient to cairy out the work 
between the times indicated. Sometimes, 
too, September and October are too dry 
to permit of planting being done in a satis¬ 
factory way. and those who have much 
work of the kind on their hands must per¬ 
force prolong the planting season until 
March or April. The chief difficulty in 
connection with late planting is the fact 
that the drying winds of spring call for 
extra work in the way of watering and, at 
times, of protection. When planting hai 
been done in autumn, and the plants have 
taken a grip of ground that has been well 
done to, such work is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, but in spring planting they must 
bo carefully watched, and, when neces¬ 
sary, assisted. IVhen rare or new plants 
are being put in, I prefer spring plant¬ 
ing—April for choice, as the soil is then 
sweet, mellow, and friable. A consign¬ 
ment of Azaleas lately come to hand has, 
meantime, been carefully laid in, and the 
plants will remain in their present quar¬ 
ters until conditions are much more 
favourable for planting tlian is the case 
at the time of writing. 

Hardy fruit. —When any grafting is in 
view, the correct sort of scions should now 
bo secured and laid in moist soil in a 
shady place. The selection of the right 
kind does not involve much trouble when 
pruning is going on, and a few extra 
scions never come amiss, even if they are 
not needed at home. After the experiences 
of the past year or two, one may safely pro¬ 
phesy a run upon large Apples. Such may 
be found in Bismarck, Peosgood’s Nonsuch, 
Lane’s Prince Albert-, Warner’s King, and 
Lord Derby, all of which turn in at or 
about this time, and which produce largo 
and handsome fruits. Let pruning and 
planting be forwarded as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible when conditionis are favourable for 
the work, and all primings, etc., ought t-o 
be removed without delay, in order that 
the soil may be cleaned, forked up, or 
mulched, as the case may be. 

Seed lists. —These are now coming in 
with a rush, and orders ou^ht to be made 
out and for warded as sneeaily as possible. 
Even in these times there are novelties, 
and a few packets are generally ordered 
for trial; but for main crops reliance will 
be placed upon the old and proved kinds 
of former years. A few novelties in 
Sweet Peas, and flower seeds generally, 
are usually included, so that anything 
good may not be missed, but for trial 
quite a small packet suffices. 

Soft woeded plants, generally, from 
which cuttings are needed may also now 
be placed in heat, in older to induce 
young growths, as these make the best 
cuttings. Heliotropes and Fuchsias are 
very easily propagated in this way, and 
those who yet grow Mrs. Pollock or any 
of the tricolor Pelargoniums may readily 
work up their stock in this manner. 

Vegetable garden. —Work has been to 
some extent held up by unsuitable 
weather, but with the turn of the year no 
opportunity must be missed in order that 
the cultivation of the soil is pushed for¬ 
ward. Every season brings its own work, 
and when these over Lap there is bound to 
be confusion. It is a good policy, how¬ 
ever, to keep off the land when it is wet 
and sticky. Any soot or charcoal dust 
from the bed of rubbish fires may l>e scat¬ 
tered over the site of the Onion bed. Look 
over roots in store, and remove bad or 
doubtful specimens. A few seeds of 
Brussels Sprouts may l>o sown for early 
use. There is generally a demand for 
these, comparatively early in the season, 
and they require a long period of growth. 

Ba!mae°8^i. r YlrJ K(? 6rS FFOn ' 
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MEALY BUG. 

I find the underside and spaces of the 
sparred staging opposite the Vines are 
pretty likely harbours for this pest, so I 
am proposing to syringe thoroughly this 
staging with paraffin in water, paint the 
Vine rods with Gishurst, peel off the bark, 
paint the rods with a mixture of tar, soft 
scop, and clay, remove the soil 3 inches 
or 4 Inches off top of roots, replace this 
with a thin layer of fresh soil and' turf, 
above which will be put a compost of 
joultry manure and soil in the proportion 
of two to one, which should put all in 
readiness for starting the Vines on 
March 1, and, by the addition of a little 
Thomson’s Vine manure Later on, I think 
there should be a rretty sure prospect of 
a good crop of Grapes free from mealy¬ 
bug. I should be glad to know through 
your columns that you agree with me, or 
h^ve any Information you w 7 ould give of 
improvement.— Clydeside. 

[While agreeing with the resolution to 
take energetic measures to rid' the Vines 
and vinery of mealy-bug, and as you in¬ 
vite criticism, we think your proposed 
methods of setting about it somew-hat in 
need of amendment, not only to make 
them more complete, but to render the de¬ 
sired end more certain of attainment. In 
the first place, a vigorous scrubbing of the 
staging, both of the under as well 
as the upper sides with a strong mix¬ 
ture of soft soap, paraffin, and hot water 
would be far more effectual than the pro¬ 
posed syringings would be. Then it is 
almost useless to cleanse the staging only, 
as the insects are just as likely to be 
secreted in the chinks of the rafters and 
other portions of woodwork as not. Con¬ 
sequently, the whole structure should be 
subjected to a thorough cleaning with the 
same mixture and well rinsed d'owm after¬ 
wards. While this Is going on, cover the 
Vines with mats, to prevent the paraffin 
from doing them harm. The divesting of 
the rods of loose bark should necessarily 
precede the house-cleaning, and spread 
mats or an old sheet beneath them for the 
bark to fall Into. Burn the latter as soon 
as finished. If the rods are scrubbed with 
warm, soapy water, there will be need 
to paint them with Gishurst Compound. 
Dissolve 2 ozs. of soft soap in each gallon 
of water required for this purpose, and 
be careful not to bruise the buds with the 
scrubbing-brush. The tar-clay remedy Is 
one of the best if properly prepared, care¬ 
fully applied, and not allowed to come into 
contact with the buds. With regard 1 to 

Top-dressing the border after removing 
an inch of the old surface soil,better results 
would follow If the manure is mixed with 
the compost and all applied together. If 
you use poultry manure, Thomson’s Vine 
manure would not be required, as the one 
would have a tendency to neutralise the 
effects of the other. Of the two w’e prefer 
the latter, as it encourages vigorous, 
fruitful growth. Poultry manure must be 
cautiously used, S ozs. per square yard 
being the maximum quantity that can be 
safely applied*. Apply “Thomson’s” in 
accordance with directions sent with it. 
It would be better if the compost con¬ 
sisted only of good, fibrous loam chopped 
roughly to pieces, with additions such 
aa wood ashes, or charred soil and a fair 
proportion of old' lime rubble, but nothing 
else beyond the manure. In our previous 
replies we may have possibly advised you 
to procure a copy of “Vines and Vine 
Culture.” If not, then we recommend 
you to do so at oncerfrdtn this office!] 
Digitized by (£jO QIC 


SPUR PRUNING. 

I should be very greatly obliged 
for information about spur pruning 
espalier-trained fruit-trees. I have had 
little experience, although I have read 
about it, but am not altogether clear on 
the subject. The trees are about ten or 
eleven years old, and have had little time 
bestowed on them, and, consequently, they 
are in bad condition, the spurs big and 
close together, with little blossom. Wliat 
do you consider a good spur, and if there 
are three or four shoots to some, as on 
Tear enclosed, should they all be retained 
and pruned to two or three buds? Plums, 
fan and espalier trained trees, as well as 
Pears, I am in doubt about.—E. C. 

[According to the spur sent, your trees 
have been sadly neglected in the way of 
pruning in the past and the only sensible 
manner of dealing with them now' is to 
prune one-half of the spurs bodily away; 
and to shorten back the remainder as far 
as circumstances will permit. The spurs 
selected for cutting away should be such 
as are badjy placed and those carrying few 
or no fruit-buds, aud if there is any differ¬ 
ence in their length, those which project 
beyond their neighbours. With this to 
work upon, a close scrutiny of the spurs 
o:i the trees w r ill enable you to decide 
wiiich you should retain and which to 
prune away. In performing the latter do 
not cut the spurs off close to the branches 
from which they originate, but leave a 
piece of wood about 1J inches in length. 
These pieces of w r ood, or “ stumps,” in¬ 
variably have one or more latent buds at 
their bases, which push forth and form 
young shoots the following season. These 
shoots should be pinched, or cut back to 
four buds about the beginning of August 
to form spurs. The following year these 
spurs set plenty of good bold flow'er-buds, 
thus enabling the grower to deal with the 
remainder of the long old spurs the follow¬ 
ing autumn in precisely the same manner 
as that detailed above, wben the trees will 
eventually become entirely clothed with 
new spurs. Often latent buds will push 
from the branches themselves when a tree 
has been spur-pruned, and these generally 
develop into fruit-buds. Should the cut¬ 
back portions of wood or “ stumps ” pro¬ 
duce a su]>erabundance of young shoots, 
pull out all the weakest while they are 
young aud succulent, retaining two of the 
strongest, and one only if there i6 danger 
of overcrowding. Regarding the shorten¬ 
ing back of the spurs to be retained on the 
trees at the present pruning, and referring 
again to tire specimen sent, you will, no 
doubt, have noticed that at about half its 
length three or four twigs are issuing from 
one side, three of which have incipient 
fruit-buds on their points. In this particu¬ 
lar instance this spur might have been ad¬ 
vantageously shortened back to within an 
inch of the point from wbere these twiggy 
growths emanate. This portion w r ould 
then have broken and sent out one or more 
shoots this coming season, wiiieh would 
require to be stopiied back next August in 
the manner already described. You cannot 
go far wrong in shortening all such spurs 
in this way. We w’ould advise you to thin 
out last season’s growths to one on each 
spur, and prune this piece back hard to 
two buds in the case of Pears. 

With Plums it is best to leave the w 7 ood 
a little longer, as fruit-buds invariably 
form at the base of last season’s shoots 
when they are shortened back at the proper 
time. In extending espaliers, the buds on 
tiie upright portion of growth, or that 
which will ultimately become the stem, 


should most certainly be rubbed out, with 
the exception of the tw 7 o topmost ones, 
which will, of course, be retained for form¬ 
ing the new tier of branches with, training 
the one to the right and the other to the 
left hand. It is injudicious to leave spurs 
on the stem portion of espaliers, and they 
should be confined to the branches alone.] 


FRUIT IN SCHOOL GARDENS. 
Bearing in mind the fact that while the 
successful culture of nearly all kinds of 
vegetables was a prominent feature in cot¬ 
tage gardens aud allotments, the various 
kinds of fruit which could also be growui 
are much neglected, and, in the rare cases 
seen, are poorly done. 

I suggested when taking over a number 
of boys from the local school, for wborn 
gardens had been provided, that it W’ould 
be advisable (the individual gardens being 
considerably larger than is usually the 
case) that we should devote some of our 
attention to fruit, and I am glad to say 
that particular part of the curriculum has 
been much appreciated. I hope, in time, 
each boy may be the owner of one or two 
cordon Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, but 
these are in the future. In the meantime 
we have to be content with the results of 
home propagation and the gifts of friends 
in the w*ay of sivare Raspberry canes and 
Strawberry runners. It was interesting 
to watch the delight and enthusiasm of 
the boys a short time before Christmas, 
when, having selected an afternoon when 
the surface of the ground was fairly dry, 
we lifted and replanted the cuttings of 
Gooseberries, Red, White, and Black 
Currants that were made and inserted 
early last spring. Nice plump shoots 
having been selected they had done re¬ 
markably well, large masses of roots being 
in evidence, especially on the Red and 
White Currants. Starting thus, with the 
fruits in their earliest stage, the boys will 
be coached in the various methods of 
pruning that lead to the development of 
nice shapely bushes, a branch of gardening 
that, as a rule, receives scant attention; 
also, if time and conditions permit, in the 
several different forms of training adopted 
in gardens. The collection of small gar¬ 
dens running side by side gives ue the op¬ 
portunity of grouping the fruit in the one 
position, and so giving the easier chance 
of protection wben the necessary material 
can be obtained. Nothing much will be 
done in the w^ay of Strawberries and Rasp¬ 
berries except to afford the opportunity of 
explaining the mode of propagation, and 
if by-and-bye we can manage a bit of 
rough, open fencing at one end of the gar¬ 
den I anticipate a few 7 plants of Logan¬ 
berries; indeed, the idea once started, we 
hope to make the fruit tuition as complete 
and comprehensive as circumstances per¬ 
mit, and hope it may lead presently to ex¬ 
tended fruit cultivation in cottage gardens 
and allotments. H. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


THE MORELLO CHERRY. 

In some gardens the Morello Cherry is 
most disappointing, the branches dying 
away in an apparently inexplicable man¬ 
ner. I think a sluggish root action is 
answerable for most of the failures. To 
this and hard winter pruning, or the two 
combined, may be fairly traced the down¬ 
ward course of many trees. With others 
it is the want of suitable food, the yellow 
cast of tiie foliage plainly denoting-this, 
and which, if not arrested in its early 
stages, soon brings about the tree’s down¬ 
fall. 

On heavy andirpp*li t soil& too much care 
cannot be taken in the preparation of the 
site for the-frees, especially-in bfro id ing 
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ample drainage—that Is, if not present 
naturally. The 6ite—a northern aspect, 
which is the best generally that can be de¬ 
voted to the culture of the Alorello—is 
often, on account of its position, in any¬ 
thing but a satisfactory state, both as re¬ 
gards soil and drainage. In a garden I 
know this Cherry would not at one time 
succeed, the branches dying away whole¬ 
sale. The remedy was found in affording 
free drainage and devoting a good portion 
of the border to the roots, without any 
disturbance of the surface for other crops. 
The roots by this treatment are kept quite 
up to the surface; consequently, they de¬ 
rive the full benefit of the sun’s rays. In 
preparing the site, the border was raised 
above the ordinary ground level, a tile 
drain also being laid direct from the base 
of each station into the drain running 
along the walk. Over the bottom, before 
returning the soil, flat tiles were laid, these 
in their turn being covered with old brick 
rubbish. To the soil, as it was being re¬ 
turned, was added a fair amount of burnt 
refuse and wood ashes. As regards prun¬ 
ing, the trees are gone over in the early 
summer, shortening back any shoots not 
required for laying in so as to form spurs. 
In the early autumn, after all the fruit is 
gathered, the trees are generally over¬ 
hauled, further pruned if necessary, and 
the shoots nailed in. My opinion is that 
the shoots are not best nailed in until the 
period named. In the first place, it would 
interfere with the fruit, and, further, the 
shoots are enabled to become better ripened 
if allowed more freedom throughout the 
summer. Black aphis, often such a pest, 
will not be troublesome if the trees are 
syringed during the winter, and also be¬ 
fore the buds burst in the spring, with the 
petroleum remedy. This should be used 
quite warm, as in this state it is more 
efficacious. Afterwards, when the fruit is 
set and swelling, one or two vigorous 
S 3 ’ringings of a aecoction of Quassia and 
soft soap will also keep this pest at bay. 
Black aphis can be kept under if carefully 
watched, but, once let it get hold, the difli- 
culty commences, and in the end most 
likely the trees will entirely fail. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Root stocks. —The following information 
may interest and possibly help Mr. G. M. 
Taylor, who in the issue of your journal 
dated December 21st gave such an inter¬ 
esting article on root stocks. Some time 
ago a man from the country was helping 
me to plant fruit-trees. In the course of 
conversation lie told me that the finest and 
most fruitful Pear-tree which lie had ever 
seen was one grown by a relative of his on 
the side of a dwelling-house. All who saw 
this tree in the season of blossom or fruit 
admired it, whilst not a few envied the 
owner of it. I plied my man with ques¬ 
tions, and elicited the following facts 

(1) The Pear-tree had been grafted on an 
ordinary Hawthorn taken from a hedge. 

(2) It would not have succeeded as a stan¬ 
dard, because the stem of the Pear-tree 
eventually became so much larger than the 
stem of the Hawthorn stock that the tree 
would have been top-heavy. (3) The soil 
in which this tree was grown wa6 of a 
medium nature, being neither very light 
nor very heavy. I do not profess to be 
learned in these matters, but I have often 
thought of that tree and wondered whether 
its abnormal fertility was due to the fact 
that it was grafted on the Hawthorn, or 
whether it was not partly, or even princi- 
l»ally, due to the fact that the eventual 
difference In size between the stems of the 
stock and scion produced that constriction 
which is acknowledged by all to favour 
fertility.— L. 0. Loughtjn, Hartley, Ply¬ 
mouth. 
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Vines. —All outside Vine borders should 
now be given a muloh of rough stable 
manure 4 inches to 6 indies thick. This 
will protect the roots from severe frost, 
and where Vines have been showing a ten¬ 
dency towards weakness of growth, a rich 
muloh -should be applied, which will benefit 
the Vines by enriching the border tlirough 
the carrying down of the ammonia and 
nitrogenous food materials by the rains.— 
F. TV. G. _ 

OBITUARY. 

MR. GEORGE BUXYARD, V.M.H. 
Although in a delicate state of health, 
the passing of this most estimable mem¬ 
ber of the nursery profession (briefly re¬ 
ferred to in our issue of February 1st, 
p. 59) came somewhat as a surprise to 
many. It was as an expert in fruit cul¬ 
ture that the deceased made his name 
famous back in the later years of the old 
Chiswick exhibitions. Since -then, and up 
to the present time, the reputation of the 
Maidstone firm has stood in the first rank 
as fruit growers and' fruit tree producers, 


nurseries are at Allington, just outside of 
the confines of Maidstone He It was who 
introduced there the use of the horse hoe 
and’ other means for facilitating the pro¬ 
duction of fruit trees as cheaply as is 
consistently possible. Favoured there 
with an ideal soil and an admirable situa¬ 
tion, he turned it to the utmost i>ossible 
service, and exemplified to all who cared 
to visit the Allington Nurseries what 
high-oLass hardy fruit culture really 
meant when put into practice. 

He also had a keen eye for any choice 
form of vegetable, which he would, by 
process of selection, still further improve. 
In this way one of our very best Scarlet 
Runner Beans came into more prominent 
notice. With the ground at his disposal, 
he could save for seed many such vege¬ 
tables where they would come under his 
keen critical eye. General nursery stock 
did not escape his notice by any means, 
and in recent years hardy herbaceous 
plants were propagated in large numbers. 

He was one of the original sixty Vic¬ 



The late Mr. George Bunyard, V.M.H. 


both for private gardens and in tens of 
thousands for the professional fruit 
grower. If a record were obtainable of 
all the acres that George Bunyard was 
the means of being planted for profitable 
fruit culture in Kent and elsewhere, they 
would run into many thousands. His ex¬ 
perience was always at the sendee of any 
who sought for information before launch¬ 
ing out into planting. No one knew better 
what Apples and Pears were the best to 
plant for market, as well as those best 
suited to private gardens. His firm has 
placed upon the market several standard 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries, as well as of bush fruits, while 
he, too, was instrumental in bringing into 
prominence other now welFknown varie¬ 
ties. 

The large nurseries now occupied by 
the firm for fruit culture owe their incep¬ 
tion /to his foresight and genius. These 


toria Medallists of Honour, and no one in 
his particular line could have been better 
chosen. The late Thomas Rivers, of 
Saw bridge worth, and he stood out in a 
prominent manner in this particular phase 
of horticulture. For some few years now 
we have not seen him at any meetings in 
London, his delicate state of health for¬ 
bidding him to venture thus far; but it 
must have been a great denial, lam sure, 
to be thus shut off from those gatherings 
in which he delighted. 

In private life he was a singer of con¬ 
siderable merit, and at one time belonged 
to a church choir in Maidstone. He had 
at all times a great interest in tlie Royal 
Benevolent, the Royal Orphan Fund, and 
the United’ Horticultural Club. In these 
and many other ways the deceased will 
be missed from amongst us, with a name 
left behlndlhimt ttialt hi ay well encourage 
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_Raac’ Guarantested 

^ $$> (Guarai *teed <SL Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted $ to^gh as whip-cord 5 witb a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 



Garden Roses Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “A." SELECTION " D." 


94 best and most popular met 
ter general purpe*** 


A splendid 
MeorUiicaL. 


24 /- 


Carriage 

paid. 


Atoc* (bt) acarlet 
Caroline Testout (ht), »L pink 
Earl cl Warwick (btt, sal. rose 
Elbe] MOrnim (ht). Ivory whit. 
Itmu Karl Druschkl (bp), whit. 
George Dickson iht), deep aim 
0. C. W.nd (ht). orange ver. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Killamey (ht), pink .. 

La Franc* (ht), rose 
La Toscm (ht), salmon flesh .. 
Lady Plrrie (ht), apricot 
lady Aahtoan (ht), deep pink 
Mae. A. Cbatenay (bt) saU pk 
Mae. C Lut&ud (ht). yel rose.. 
Mae. El. Herriot. prawn red.. 
Mae. Melanie Sou pert (ht), yel 
Mae Barary (ht), orange yeL 
Mat Bcgo&d Weber (ht), eaL 
Ophelia (bt), flesh pink.. ... 

Pbarlsaer (bt), rosy white 
Bayoo d'Or (oi>). yellow 
Rich mood (ht), acarlet... _ 


1/3 

1/3 

1^8 

1/8 

1/8 

1/3 

1/3 

1/8 

1/8 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/8 

1/3 

1/3 

1/8 

1/6 

V3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION - K.~ 

13 first class sorts suitable for 
general use. 

Do wcO in/— Carriage 

everywhere I \J( paid. 


12 choecn chiefly fpr their abundant 
delicious scent 

Colouring 11/ Carriage 
gorgeous. I I / paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise ,. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), veL crlm 1/3 
General Jaquemlnot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 

Oen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb).pld gold and red .. 1/3 
La France (ht). rose .. 1/8 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/8 

Mine. Ed. Herriot (per ), red .. 1/3 

Mm. John Laing (hp). rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION " J.r, 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 1 1 /A Carriage 

colouring I I/O paid. 

Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Grusa an Tepllt* (ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Gus, Grunerwald (ht). carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Mme. A. Chaienay, sal. pink .. 1/8 

Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel. 1/3 
La Toeca (ht). silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mm* M. Sou pert (ht), yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. K. G. 8. Crawford, p ink .. 1/. 

Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Phariaaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 

Pee. C. de Bohan, dark crimson 1/ - 


Betty (ht). coppery rose .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht). -mL pink 1/- 
Ftoher Holmes (bp), dim. scar. 1/. 

F. K. Druschkl (hp;, white .. 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (ht). crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickaco (hp). crimson .. 1/* 

Lady Asbtown (hp). deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mine. A. Cbatenay (ht). sal. pk. 1/S 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. 1/3 

Mme. Bavary (ht). orange yel 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION -B." 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 torts, suitable for 
hedges, Ac. 


Colours 

exquisite. 


6/6 C “S£ 


Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 
Lady Pen/ance. soft copper .. 
Meg Merrilles, bright crimson .. 


1/3 

1/3 

1/3 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION “O.” 

8 roses of busby habit, recom¬ 
mended for beda 
About 1ft. *7 Id 

In height. I/O 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 

Ellen Poulsen. deep rcue 
Kma Teschendorf, crimson .. 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 
Jessie, rose crimson 
Leouie Lamesch, coppery red .. 

Mrs. W. H. Cut bush, cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red .. ,. 


Carriage 

paid 

ii 

% 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
boahy.) 

Don 

Wailflouert, red .. 1/3 
„ yellow .. 1/3 
Forprt ou not. blue 9/* 
Canterbury Brill In 
srp colours, whit*, 
rose, blue, or mixed 9/6 
Iceland Poppies.mxd. 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 3/- xi/ - 
Street Williams .. 2/6 17/6 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- 
Qelien Alyssum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auriculas .. 8/9 28/- 
Purpls Aubretia, pets 4/- 80/- 

Qraecian VMM .. 0/4 40/- 


8TANDARD 
PLUM TREES 

1 each, 1R/. Carriage 

8 sorts i0 / paid 

These are splendidly 

grown, strong ana shapely 
fruit-bearing treee 4 to 6 
years old. Present value, 
7s. 6d, to 10e. each. 
VICTORIA I Three of 
THE CZAR t the very 
MONARCH I beat sorts 

9 each, 6 trees, 28s. o. paid 
• eaob, • tress, 40s. o. paid 


Town Roses 

SELECTION "E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
in smoke. 

Immensely 11/— Carriage 
successful. I I / paid. 

Caroline Tertoul (ht), sal. pink 1 /- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), while .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht). crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht*, car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Toeca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/8 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Eavary (ht), orange yet 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrlch Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/ - 

Gold Medal Rose9 

SELECTION “L.” 

13 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de 1 Aid Carriage 

la creme. I *+/ VJ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1/8 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep critn. 1/3 

G. C. Waud (ht), orange vcr. .. 1/3 

Lady Pirris (ht), coppery sal. 1/8 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de Slnety (ht). gold bronze.. 1/6 

Mrs. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Wlllowmere (per.), ooral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “8”. 

6 rosea suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. Ac. 

All very 7 / Carriage 

vigorous. 1 » / paid. 

Albertc Barbier (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (d.,P.). pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 1/6 

Excels* (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (ch. P ). aim. white 1/6 


Exhibition Roses 

BELECTION •* B." 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured 00/_ Carriage 
prize winners. At; paid 

Avoca(ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. l/3 

British Queen (ht). white .. 1/3 

Capt Hayward (hp). scarlet .. 1/- 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1 /• 

Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). wtiite.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. GnlnoUseau (hp), ver 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht). canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mr* Amy Hammond (ht), ap, 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrt.J.H. Welch (ht). pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/J 

Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red !/■ 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “T." 

12 first class new rose*, nearly 
all gold medallist* 

Exceptional 17^ Carriage 
value I / / O paid 

Cleveland, coppery ydlow .. 2/6 
Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

Isobel, carmine red .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nelile Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hooaier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Macbin. bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamil. golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 

Mrs. B. Walker .. .. 1/d 


Hardy Fruits Adapto Flower Borders. 


Flowering Shrubs 


“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts €* QC /D Exceptional value 
Strong trees. ^,0/0 Carriage paid 
1 Bramiev's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord 8uffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Car's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William's Pear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Victoria I’ium cooker or dessert 
1 Mcrello Ctoerry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant. Black Currant 
4 Whlnham'a Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best 
All the alxjve-named fruits an very STM 
Hiring hardy, thrifty sorts. 


To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. ‘HeyPresto’Selection.isBeauties 


Bees’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to All with flowers. This plan has numbered spaces, 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to correspond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 50 plants for border 20ft x 4ft. Carr, paid 2-2/6 

„ „ No. 4. 60 „ „ „ 20ft. X 6ft.25/6 

„ No. 7. 75 „ „ „ 30ft. X 5ft. „ „ 32/6 

„ „ No, 10. 90 „ „ „ 35ft. x 6ft. „ „ 39/6 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there's a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For list of plants, photo-colour picture of border in bloom, plans, Ac., so# 

Plant and Bose Catalogue No. 65.) 


Suitable for Q /£> Do well in town* 

•mall gardens. v7/D Carriage pail 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, pur pi* 
Double Flowered Gorae, golden yellow. 

Bea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bplra-o, Anthony Waterer, red. 

May Broom, cream 
Boee of Rharon, golden. 

Crimion Flowering Currant. 

Welgela Eva Ratlikc. red. 

Giant Mark Orange, whit* 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender true fragrant son 
Sweet Rosemary 
Golden Forsythla, very cholo* 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty, 
ay— 11.... 1» Ingram!, red. 


Rock Plants 

••PRO PATRIA” SELECTION. 

6 Spring blooming and 6 Summer 
flowering, oil tiptop. 

Do well fnf— Carriage 

anywhere. LJ/ paid 

Berelan Primrose, orange, pink 
Innocence Sun Rose, salmon, orange 
Yellow Kockfoll, golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Golden AJyssurn, hoary foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoll, quite brilliant 
La Gave RorJcfoil. silver and pink- 
Balearic Sandwort, pearly white 
Miss Mould Sun Rose, deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, snow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
Bock Cras, rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Popples. 

12 strong filfi Cartage 

flowering plants v/y paid 

There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees havo grown these new strains 
and have selected therefrom the best 
or the delicate shell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well as the 
more vivid orange-scarlet and yellow 
colours. These new poppies have all 
the grace* purity, and delicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with tbo additional 
charm of many new ravishingly 
lovely tinta. The plants are quite 
os hardy and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

••THE ACME OF PERFECTION.’’ 

Twelve A If* Carriage 

flowering plants *+/ paid 

Like the Beesian Mlmulus, and 
the Beesian Primulas and Poppies, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage or beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
This race of Larkspurs, or hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, Is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as Is possible. 
Strong plants to bloom this season 
3 do*. 12/-, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

•’MINNEHAHA” SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best. 
Unsurpassed O/Q Carriage 

for cutting -3/ O paid 

Nancy Balloni, double, rosy mauve 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall, double, lavender 
Felthom Blue, rich full tono 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pals lavender 
Mrs. H. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each, 27 plants, 7/fl, 
carriage paid). 


Sun Roses. 

1 each Q Carriage 

6 sorts 3/ w paid 

Miss Mould Innocence 

Snow Queen Golden Queen 

Double Rod Bose Queen 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage p ild). 


Oriental Poppies. 

1 each O O Carriage 

6 sorts w/ O paid 

Beauty of Livcnnere Lady Roscoe 
Nancy Priucess Ena 

Jcannic Mawson Mrs. Perry 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full if you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20 1 - ORDERS 

an «t carriage paid. 8mailer orders carriage 
atm at rate of Id. In the 1/*, minimum carriage 6>1 



CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your ordor from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklot of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c ; , ha, been posted to customers. Additional copies 

maj be btfd free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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BEES. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 

I have just received a letter from a friend 
and brother beekeeper. He only started 
with bees about three years ago, and has 
not been able to do much beyond keeping 
bees—that is to say, he has not studied' 
their ways nor their ailments. His letter 
informs me that the New Year has opened 
not very happily for him, because he has 
just discovered that both his hives of bees 
are dead, and he fears Isle of Wight 
disease. I myself cannot make sure about 
this, because of the paucity of particulars 
he gives; but though it is a likely cause 
of death, it is not necessarily so. Jan¬ 
uary, with February and March, is a 
critical month with the bees, and that for 
two reasons at least. The one is cold. 
Look to it that quilts are both sufficient 
and of the right sort. Do not let them be 
airproof. An American cloth quilt on the 
top may be used, but is by no means 
necessary if the roof is, as it ought to be, 
quite sound and rainproof. The other 
reason is lack of food. My friend tells 
me there is plenty of food in the hives, 
but he omits to say whether it was able to 
be l-eached by the bees. Expert bee¬ 
keepers always recommend passage-ways 
at the top of the bar frames under the 
first quilt, and next to the frames. These 
make it simple for the bees during winter 
to fetch their food as required. For them 
to be obliged to go down and under the 
frames, then back again, exposes them to 
the cold coming in by the wide-open en¬ 
trance, and cold is a certain killer of 
bees. If beekeepers fear death from 
starvation, with a full but inaccessible 
store in the hives, they must, even now, 
provide passage-ways, but be very sure of 
inserting them (two sticks 16 inches long, 

§ inch thick, and 3 inches apart) on a 
warm day, and i>erfonu the operation 
most quickly, making sure what is to be 
done before removing anything. It is a 
bit of a risk, but one worth running, if 
without it the bees might die. 

The weather since summer ended has 
not been severe, with the consequence that 
great and unusual calls have been made 
upon stored honey in the hives. The 
honey harvest, too, in some districts in 
1918 was not abundant. A better plan, 
and a safer, would be to insert at once a 
cake of candy over the cluster which is 
usually about the middle of the brood 
chamber. The bottom quilt ought to have 
a feed-hole ready cut and covered over ; 
but many beekeepers have not the candy 
at hand, and it is not at all easy to ob¬ 
tain, I believe. Examine all roofs to make 
sure that they are watertight, and at the 
same time remove any warming quilts 
found to be damp, substituting others, of 
course, while the damp ones are being 
dried'. 

Beekeepers must now be registered as 
such, if they wish to participate in the 
Government scheme for the rationing of 
bee food. December 31st, 1918, was the 
date officially fixed for the return of 
form®, but no doubt an application to re¬ 
gister now would be favourably received. 
This must be made to the Clerk of the 
County Horticultural Sub-Committee, who 
will forward the requisite form. 

Those who are cleaning their used' 
crates and other appliances will be glad 
to know that for removing proi>oli8 
nothing beats Fels-Naphtha soap. Methy¬ 
lated spirit is a quick and thorough 
cleanser of the hands when soiled with 
propolis, y—<*■ 1 B. R. H. 
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COKKESPOflDEflCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Aspidistra flowering (AT.).—The speci¬ 
men you send is the flower of the Parlour 
Palm" (Aspidistra lurida). It is a very 
common occurrence for this useful room 
plant to bloom, but many novices do not 
recognise the blooms, because they are 
produced at the base of the leaf-stems. 
We have noticed that plants which flower 
as yours is doing invariably throw up a 
nice lot of fresh leaves as time goes on. 

If the weather is open, you may plant 
your Roses now. 

Fuchsias, pruning (l\). —We presume 
your plants are in pots, and that they are 
underneath the stage and getting but 
Little water. Leave them thus until early 
in March, when they may l>e pruned hard 
back, and stood on the stage of a warm 
greenhouse. Here, with an occasional 
overhead dewing, growth will soon move, 
when the supply or root moisture may be 
slightly increased. They may be potted 
when growing freely, taking care not to 
overwater until the roots have beguu to 
run into the fresh soil. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books on manuring (C . J. D.). — You 
would find a Little work, entitled “ The 
Chemistry of the Garden,” very helpful. 
You would probably be able to obtain a 
second-hand copy at any second-hand 
book shop. You would also find much 
useful information in a pamphlet issued 
by the lioyaJ Horticultural Society, Vin¬ 
cent Square, Westminster, entitled “ The 
Cultivation and Manuring of the Kitchen 
Garden,” price 3d., post free. Another 
useful work is “Artificial Manures and 
How to Use Them in Garden, Orchard, 
and Allotment,” by Professor John Per- 
eival, M.A., published by R. A. White, 
Limited, Bectring, Paddock Wood, Kent, 
Ashes and fowl manure for garden 
(Chad). —Ashes are, as a rule, not very 
desirable in a garden, but a few dug into 
your stiff soil will help to improve its tex¬ 
ture and render it more easily worked. If 
alixsady mixed with fowl manure spread 
over surface, as in using farm manure, 
in March and dig in, or store under shel¬ 
ter and fork lightly in between growing 
crops or fruit trees. Ashes are, however, 
not a good material for fowl-houses. They 
are dusty when dry and offensive when 
damp Much better fit a dropping board 
under the perches, and the dung, gathered 
daily from this, may be .stored dry for use 
a® guano, or mixed with vegetable rub¬ 
bish, when the latter, having decayed, will 
make a good substitute for farmyard 

manure. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

K. S. —You will find a useful paragraph 
in “Books on Beekeeping” in “ G.I.” for 

October 5th, 1918.- E. IF. IF.—Tho only 

way is to persevere by using traps. Try 
what is known as the Break-back. 

C. D'Oyley Hutchins. —Write to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruit.—IF. Green Price. — 
Apple Yorkshire Greening. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. J. Preece, Timber Merchants, 264, 
Cnerleon Road, Newport, Mon.— St 
Julian Rustic Arches. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.— List of 
Garden Seeds, 1919. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.— Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, and Plants for the Garden, 
Spring, 1919. 


If" you like this copy of 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

I please send us the names and 
| addresses of a few friends and 
i we will send them each a 


The encyclopaedia habit. —Business men 
—amongst whom we may surety include 
many ardent gardeners to-day—nave long 
known the “ encyclopaedia, habit that 
is, the habit of turning up any point of 
difficulty or doubt in an encyclopaedic work 
divided into complete, concise articles in 
which one may read every tiling that is 
known up to date on the subject in ques¬ 
tion in a few minutes. The Waveiley 
Book Company, noted for its enterprise in 
providing encyclopaedic works of reference 
on many special subjects, is presenting 
its “ Dictionary of Practical Gardening,” 
ompiled on tne encyclopaedic <xr alpha- 
betical plan, for gardeners who recognise 
that it pays to study the scientific side 
of food production from the garden. More¬ 
over. the Waver ley folks offer to send this 
admirable Dictionary for free approval for 
one week’s examination at home or in the 
office to any of our readers who care to 
fill in tlie free form they will find in our 
advertising pages. We advise everyone 
who recognises the wisdom of knowing the 
best way, the economical way, and the 
most scientific way of performing every 
operation of garden work to avail them¬ 
selves of this offer. 

We doubt whether many of our readers 
have tried the novel experiment of grow¬ 
ing Potatoes from hybridised seed. The 
results obtained are at times tastonishing 
.regal'ding the size, shape, and colour of 
the tubers, and there are great possibili¬ 
ties as to raising a first-class seedling. 
Readers of Gardening who are interested 
in this form of Potato culture should 
write to Messrs. Ryder ami Son, Limited, 
of St. Alban®, who are offering packets 
containing about 100 hybrid Potato seeds 
for sixpence. 

London County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank.—That the financial position of this 
bank is very satisfactory was shown at the 
annual meeting held the other day. The 
Chairman (Dr. Walter Leaf) said that the 
amalgamation with Parr’® Bank had 
turned out very satisfactory, and had 
proved a valuable assistance to both busi¬ 
nesses. He also referred to the extensions 
made by the bank, both tat home and 
abroad. The balance-sheet was eminently 
satisfactory. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rides: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shotdd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not mors than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

N aming fruit. —Several * specimens in d if- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many case* 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 


copy. I take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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THOUGHTS IH 

THE VALUE 

IIoar frost Is covering everything, and 
there is a promise of snow in the air— 
mdeed, while I am writing, that promise is 
mieemeil, and the feathery Hakes are fall¬ 
ing thickly and silently. They will do the 
garden a world of good. They abruptly 
put the closure on any practical gardening, 
\ct they do not prevent me from being 
busy. 1 am occupied, mentally, on neces- 
>ury work. For I hold that prevision, pre- 
arrangement, the elaboration and perfect¬ 
ing of a workable plan are as essential to 
successful gardening as they are to archi¬ 
tecture. 

Knowing exactly what I wish my garden 
to produce, I leave as little as possible to 
chance if by foresight and prejiaration I 
can ensure its production. There are, of 
course, natural forces, the action of which 
can neither be foreseen nor guarded 
against even by the most discerning and 
careful gardener, but the ordinary pro¬ 
blems of the garden can be wrought into 
an ordered system to accord with the de¬ 
sires of its designer. As I look at it, to 
run a garden other than “according to 
plan” and expect thereby to procure the 
best results is to be seeking disappoint¬ 
ment. Supposing the builder of a house 
proceeded to erect a room at a time and 
waited until one was completed before de¬ 
signing the next, such an ejratic builder 
would almosst inevitably find that by the 
time he had filled up all his available 
space, such an important and indispensable 
feature as tHe kitchen, or the scullery, or 
the bathroom was crowded out. Further, 
if he was working with his own hands with 
trowel, hammer, and plumb-line, pur¬ 
chasing and then carrying his own bricks, 
mortar, and wood, and, on the top of all 
this, was responsible for every one of the 
thousand-a nd-one details, he would find 
that he could give precious little thought 
to details of design with all the others 
crowding thickly uix>n him. Even so, lie 
would still be in a better position than the 
gardener who tried to run his garden with¬ 
out a plan, because the hitter Is subject to 
an inexorable time limit which the builder 
is not. All his operations come within the 
limit of the four seasons, at the end of 
which they begin again. Worse still, the 
leissing by of a single week without its 
proper quota of routine being duly ob¬ 
served may condemn all subsequent efforts 
to make up for it futile and disappointing. 

Compare this with the man who has done 
lfis thinking, who has ,reasoned and 
weighed, measured and planned so that his 
garden operations are taken in proper 
sequence and fit together like cog-wheels. 
He has a given plan to secure a given end. 
He needs not to steal time from his busy 
season in order to put on his thinking cap. 
He has the irreducible minimum of fear 
that, owing to an oversight, be stands to 
lose any particular crop through being too 
Intent on other work to think of it. He 
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THE GAHDEH. 

IF A PLAH. 

lias no reason to fret in tin* hot dog-days 
because he has no space to put in any par¬ 
ticular crop w'hich must be attended to 
then or be useless. That was all thought 
out and arranged for when the snow' lay 
thick upon the ground. 

In planning the kitchen garden, the first 
inflexible condition forced upon us is, we 
must cut our coat according to the cloth. 
Boundaries are like facts, uncommonly 
stubborn. There are three considerations 
involved in this question of space:—(1) 
What to grow. (2) How r much space can 
be devoted to each. (3) The most tanta¬ 
lising question of all, WTiat not to grow'. 
Those of us w’hose gardens are large 
enough for our requirements are, indeed, 
fortunate. Mayhap, ’twas not always so. 
1 often find myself thinking over again the 
difficulties I used to encounter in trying to 
wrest from a half-acre the produce of an 
acre. I could not often succeed, try as I 
might, so I adopted the rule of growing 
those things w’hich I considered most de¬ 
sirable yet were the dearest and most diffi¬ 
cult to purchase. For instance, I gave 
over nearly the whole of my Potato patch 
to early and semi-early varieties, knowing 
that I could not purchase these nearly so 
cheaply as I could the late varieties. But 
that was not the only, or even the chief, 
reason. The early Potato ground would 
yield me a crop of early Turnips and then 
winter Spinach within the year, and’ that 
w'as very important. A portion of the 
same plot would carry my Spring Broccoli 
and my Sprouting Broccoli, especially by 
inserting the plants bctw’een the Potato 
rows immediately the hauhn began to 
diminish. Then as to Green Peas, which 
were in great demand, I made it the rule 
to grow the earlier and the later varieties, 
preferring. If 1 had to buy Green Peas at 
all, to buy them at the time of the main 
crop, when they were most plentiful and 
cheap. 

Incidentally, this matter of space helps 
to solve another exceedingly important 
problem—that of the rotation of crops. 
The one appears to almost govern the 
other, for in working out spaces rotation 
forces itself to the fore. I had got to my 
Green Peas. The lines of these became 
the sites of Celery trenches, and these* 
latter, in their turn, became Parsnip and 
Carrot beds. After the Spring Broccoli, 
cleared by mid-April, Beetroots and French 
Beans generally became the tenants—not 
invariably so, but usually. The Onion bed 
1 retained for the same use for several 
years, blit made it a fixed rule to till that 
particular patch and treat it most gener¬ 
ously directly the crop was off and again 
before sowing. Depth, richness, and 
solidity are the three great demands of the 
Onion upon the soil. Autumn Cauliflowers 
followed on the heels of early salads, the 
later crops of these Latter being made to 
take the space from which the spring Cab¬ 


bages had been cut, and so on through 
the whole list of ordinary vegetables in 
accordance with our private requirements. 

But how obvious are the advantages of 
thoroughly thinking out and planning the 
desired routine beforehand! The designer 
must stick fast to w’hat is practicable 
rather than to what is desirable, otherwise 
the whole framework may fall to the 
ground. Every additional year of experi¬ 
ence will make the task easier, surer, and 
more agreenble, and the “winter” 
thoughts will be found to ease the strain 
and quench many of the anxieties of the 
summer. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

Snowdrops.—These have not been par¬ 
ticularly early this year, although stray 
blooms were found in the first week of 
January. Now (the ISth) they are quite 
numerous, and may be gathered in any 
quantity. I have known the earliest 
flowers to be delayed until the 2<>th of the 
mouth, but in a general way it may be 
taken that Snowdrops here are fairly 
plentiful in most seasons in the course of 
the third week of January.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 

The Loganberry.—May I endorse Mr. 
Charles Hickey’s favourable opinion of the 
Loganberry, both as a stewing fruit and 
for preserving? For years past we have 
followed the same method of lightly 
sterilising the fruit as it ripens, and then, 
as Apples become avaiLable, utilising it in 
the form of a seedless Apple and Logan¬ 
berry jam. When Beaches are plentiful, 
too, they make an excellent preserve, 
quartered, in Loganberry jelly, which 
setting supplies a briskness and flavour 
without which the preserved Bench is apt 
to be rather insipid. —Leonora L. Yorkk 
Smith, Hough field Collage, $ id mouth, 
Devon. 

Acacia podalyriaefolia. — This distinct 
si>eeies, from New South Wales, is not 
often met with in cultivation, a fact of 
which I was recently reminded by some 
sprays of it being included in a small pur¬ 
chase of “The Wattle” from a street 
vendor of flowers. Its distinctness lies in 
the hoary or glaucous grey of its leaves 
(phyllodin) and whitish stems, which are 
clothed with a short pubescence. In the 
fresh state the soft silkiness of the phyl- 
lodia is a marked characteristic and was 
not entirely w'.anting in I he sprays to which 
reference is made. The flowers, which 
emit a pleasing fragrance, are globular, 
golden in colour, and produced in panicles 
at the extremities of the branches.—S. V. 

Mountain Avens.—Mr. Arnott (page 47) 
will find Dryas lanata much more free than 
our native D. octopetala. Whether it lx? a 
distinct species or merely a Central Euro¬ 
pean variety I know’ not. It receives no 
recognition in the Kcw t Hand List, but its 
behaviour here is much more satisfactory 
than that of D. octopetala. I cannot de¬ 
tect any botanical difference tietween them, 
except that D. -‘iinidta* ■ Scarifies a few 
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scattered red lmirs amid the white tomen- 
tnm at the back of the midrib. In general 
appearanee the plants are identical, save 
that D. lanata spreads much faster than 
the other. It also continues much longer 
ia flower. In 1018 I), octopetala opened 
its first bloom on May 4th, and was flower¬ 
less after mid-July, whereas D. lanata, be¬ 
ginning on May 28th, was still spangled 
with white, gold-centred flowers at the end 
of September. I obtained this variety 
from Mr. G. Reuthe several years ago, and 
it soon outstripped the other, which had a 
long start of it on a retaining wall.— 
Herbert M \Xwell, Monreith. 

\ January in S.W. Scotland.—It would be 
difficult to find in the garden record a more 
depressing mouth than that of January, 
1919. We always expect more or less un¬ 
pleasant weather at the opening of the 
year, but January has been notorious in 
that respect. Rain has fallen almost every 
day, generally in torrents, and usually all 
day long. Work in the open has been en¬ 
tirely at a standstill and the soil is utterly 
sodden. Yet it is surprising how quickly a 
few* bright days and a searching wind will 
dry up the ground, and with a renewal of 
good weather past storms are forgotten.— 
Scot. 

Fraxinus Mariesi.—This summer-leafing 
tree belongs to the section of the genus 
known as Flowering Ashes by reason of 
the flowers being borne in large panicles 
and possessing showy petals to distinguish 
them from the other Ashes, which have 
inconspicuous flowers. It is one of the 
most uncommon species, although intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1878. It is a native of 
Central China, and was introduced by Mr. 
Maries, in honour of whom it is named. 
Mature trees are about 20 feet high, with 
rounded heads of branches bearing leaves, 
of three or five leaflets, with purple stalks 
with a curiously swollen base. The flowers 
are creamy-white and borne in loose, 
terminal panicles in June. They are suc¬ 
ceeded by fine heads of fruit whicji turn to 
a pretty purplish hue after the first few 
weeks and remain in good condition for a 
considerable time. It should be planted in 
good, deep, loamy soil in an open position, 
and forms an excellent specimen for u lawn 
where a large-growing tree would be out 
of place.—D. 

A useful winter flowering plant (Eupa- 
totrium vernale).—Through all the Eupa- 
toriums there runs a strong family like¬ 
ness, though they differ from each oither 
in several more or less strongly marked 
features. One point of difference is the 
season of the year at which the flowers 
are produced, that at the head of this note 
being at its best from early in the New 
Year till spring is well advanced. Com¬ 
pared with many of the greenhouse Eupa- 
toriums, it is quite a dwarf-growing plant, 
as good flowering examples may be had 
not more than 18 inches high. It forms a 
sturdy-growing plant, whose stems are 
clothed with broad, heart-shaped leaves 
of a deep green colour, while the large, 
terminal-branching heads of flower make 
a goodly show’. When first expanded, the 
flowers have a pinkish shade, but soon 
become t pure white. As a decorative 
plant, this Is very useful for the embel¬ 
lishment of the greenhouse at this season. 
It is not so useful for cutting as some of 
the other kinds, owing to its somewhat 
dwarf and rather stiff habit. 

The winter and Roses.—With a more 
than usually heavy rainfall during the 
later months of 1918, Roses made a good 
deal of growth, and on the Wichuraiana 
and other climbing Roses shoots 3 inches 
to 0 inches long were observed before the 
middle of January. The rainfall at the 
nearest meteorological station, some four 
miles or so away, showed fully 9 Inches 
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more rain for 1918 than in 1917. We have 
had since the middle of January some 
slight frosts, but as yet (January 18th) 
there has been nothing to check this pre¬ 
mature growth, which past experience has 
led one to view with some discomfort. 
The Wichuraiana Roses seem particularly 
liable to make long shoots in mild win¬ 
ters, and they do not recover so rapidly 
from late severe frosts as do many of the 
others. Indeed, in more than one season 
within recent years they have been so 
badly Injured that these Roses were a 
great disappointment in summer. This 
year the omens are not too favourable un¬ 
less we have sharp frost shortly.—S. 
Arnott. 

Thallctrum dlpterocarpum. — Mr. 

Clarence Elliott (p. 37) is not far w’rong, I 
think, in his conclusions concerning the 
likes and dislikes of this beautiful plant as 
to soils. Yet it is surprising to And how* 
diverse are the opinions of cultivators on 
the point. By far the best exhibits of the 
plant that have been sent to the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society have 
come from Langley, near Slough, where 
they were grown in stiffish soil not far re¬ 
moved from clay, There it Is grown in the 
open without the least trouble, the more 
than G feet high examples proving that all 
is well. Recently a grower of it who culti¬ 
vates some of his stock in loam of good 
depth and some in peat informed me that 
moisture in winter was well-nigh fatal to 
it. I was able, however, to disabuse his 
mind on the point by referring to a big bed 
I planted several years ago beside a lake 
w here a considerable degree of wetness ob¬ 
tained and with Primula Bulleyana and 
Lilium pardalinum ’as companion plants. 
The soil of the bed w r as made of stiffish 
loam with a free addition of leaf-soil and 
a little manure. My experience of it in a 
light soil is that it grows miserably; in 
stiff clay quite a failure. Most of the 
“ Meadow-Rues ” appreciate cool, moist 
loams, and this, the best of them, appears 
to be no exception to the rule.—E. H. 
Jfnkins. 

Sarcococca ruscifolia has been flowering 
well this winter. The flowers are not very 
large, but so pleasantly white and crowded 
as to be worth looking for on the darkest 
and dullest days of the year. They come 
in bunches of four or five from the axils 
of the deep green, glossy leaves, and the 
male flowers are more numerous than the 
inconspicuous female ones. The stamens 
of the male flowers provide all the showi- 
uess, being large and white. If cut and 
brought into a warm room they give out a 
strong sweet scent rather like that of 
Hyacinths. The fruit is a bright red berry 
rather larger than those of Holly. If it 
would berry more freely than it does here 
it w'ould be a very valuable plant for win¬ 
ter time. As it is, I must huut about under 
the mass of leaves to find the rich crimson 
fruits. Perhaps, a9 the plants age, they 
will bear more freely. It is a very useful 
plant to grow under trees. I have planted 
some in places so much overshadowed that 
few other plants would consent to grow' 
there, but Sarcococca looks cheerful all the 
year round. It strikes easily from cut¬ 
tings during the summer, and is one of the 
many good things that have come to us in 
recent years from China.— E. A. Bow'LEs, 
Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, N. 

-A chief value of this species, intro¬ 
duced by E. II. Wilson from Central China 
in 1901, is the way it thrives in shady 
places, and even under trees, and for this 
reason it will be welcome in many gar¬ 
dens. From the flower point of view', it 
has but a modest beauty, though Its neat 
habit, dw'arf growth—it rarely exceeds 
feet—and dark green, lustrous leafage 
would appeal to every plant lover. It is 


evergreen, too, and the fact renders it of 
greater value to the gardener for fur¬ 
nishing the situations named above. The 
iniik-whlte, somewhat fragrant flowers, 
produced during the winter, issue from 
the axils of the terminal leaves. They 
are, however, by no means numerously 
produced, and-the fruits, so far as present 
exjierience goes, occur but sparsely. They 
are of the same brilliant scarlet as those 
of Aucuba japonica, roundish-oval, and 
less than half the size of those of the 
Aucuba. Were it more free fruiting, It 
w'ould prove attractive from this stand¬ 
point also. Doubtless its winter flower¬ 
ing does not favour free fruiting, unless 
the plants were afforded protection and 
the flowers pollinated by hand. At the 
first fortnightly meeting this year of the 
Royal Horticultural Society u specimen 
both in fruit and flower was noted.—E. H. 
Je.vkins. 

Begonias at Kew.—At this season of the 
year we were accustomed, before the war, 
t<> see a considerable display of bulbs in 
No. 4 greenhouse. Now Begonias form the 
dominant feature, and a grand display 
they make. The typical Begonia socotrana 
show’s that, apart from the hybrids that 
have emanated from it, few kinds are more 
effective than this w'hen it is well grown. 
Grand specimens of Begonia manicata, 
which was introduced from Mexico in 1S42, 
show their suitability for decoration, even 
if the individual flowers are small, for they 
are very freely borne. A remarkably 
showy garden form is Gloire de Sceaux, 
which forms an erect, bold-growing plant 
clothed with handsome bronzy leaves, 
while the rose-pink flowers are numerous. 
The forms of B. Gloire de Lorraine are 
well represented. The comiiaratively new 
member of this class, Mrs. J. A. Petersen, 
is admired by everyone. It is of a neat, 
compact habit, with • richly-coloured 
flowers, w'hile the bronzy-red leaves are 
particularly handsome. 

Primula Kewensls.—I notice in the issue 
of Gardening for February 1st, under the 
heading “ Primula Kewensis ” on page 47, 
your correspondent, “ G,” says the above 
plant does not ripen seed. May I be per¬ 
mitted to say that it does ripen seed? It 
has done so several times with me, and the 
dozen plants I now have are all from seed 
I have raised myself.— Edwin Firth, 
Dewsbury. 

- “ G.” (p. 47) concludes his note 

on tills very lute-resting hybrid' with 
a slight error by stating that it does 
not ripen seed.” The statement was 
quite true of it In the early years of its 
being, but it is not true to-day, as, also, 
for several years past. Indeed, seeds bad 
become so plentiful at least four years 
ago that in one catalogue they were 
offered at sixpence per picket. The fact 
Is important, since not only are plants of 
it available in greater numbers, but their 
decidedly increased vigour, as compared 
with that of divided examples, followed 
as it is by a flowering immeasurably tem,pe¬ 
riod, cannot be too wddely known. A fur¬ 
ther method of propagation, only known 
to a few, probably, is worth recording 
here. The flowers, as is well known, are 
produced in whorls, and by cutting the 
flowering stem into lengths, separating 
the whorls and inserting the latter in bell 
glasses in sand and water in the green¬ 
house, growth will be presently seen issu¬ 
ing from the leafy parts. These latter 
should be in touch with the water. It Is 
not claimed that the resulting plants from 
this method are as good as others differ¬ 
ently produced, the fact being recorded 
in order to show that even in the genus 
Primula there is a certain reproductive 
vitality (latent, and, as It were, in hiding 
in quite unexpected quarters.—S. V. S. 
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JUSTICLAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
This genus contains a large number of 
species of easily managed, quick-growing 
plants that soon arrive at a flowering 
state. Most of them are evergreen, free- 
flowering stove shrubs. They strike 
readily from cuttings in spring, kept 
moist, close, and shaded, and in a mode¬ 
rately brisk heat. When rooted, move 
them* singly to 3-inch pots, giving them 
good, turfy loam, with some leaf-mould, 
rotten manure, and sand, in which mix¬ 
ture they thrive very freely. Keep them 
rather close until they begin to grow, 
when pinch out the tops and give more 
air, still keeping them in a stove tem¬ 
perature, with a tolerably moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and’ shade when the weather is 
bright. When necessary, they will re¬ 
quire moving to 6-inch or 8-incli pots, ac- 


PLANTS. 

vious. When the pots are full of roots 
manure-water is of great assistance. 
Aphides and red spider affect these 
plants; syringe freely with clean water 
to remove the latter, and fumigate with 
Tobacco for the aphides. The variety 
most generally grown is 
J. carnea (here figured), a strong-grow¬ 
ing, free-flowering species, that bears 
large heads of flesh-coloured flowers; an 
autumn bloomer. 


WINTER POTTING. 

As everyone knows who has a steady sup¬ 
ply of pot plants to bring on, there are 
some which need repotting during the 
winter, or in the early months of the 
year. There are several points in such 
potting which require to be attended to. 


other point is to avoid cold draughts, and 
to refrain from leaving the plants sitting 
about Ihe ipotting shod after they have 
been attended to. This, and carelessly 
conveying them from one place to another, 
are a certain source of danger. In water¬ 
ing, settle the soil through a rose with a 
fine spray. This may be repeated in a 
day or two, according to circumstances. 
Should the pots be new*, they ought to l>e 
soaked' for a few days, and allowed to be¬ 
come dry before being used. 

. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plunt-houses.—If mauv Ferns are re¬ 
quired for decoration and cutting, part of 
the stock should bo partially rested by 
keeping the soil fairly dry for a time, ami 
divesting them of all okl fronds. When 
now ones appeal*, repot, or if stock of any 
variety is snort, effect the desired increase 
by division of old stools. Seedlings of 
Adiantums and Pteruses, which are usually 



A flowering shoot of Justicia carnea . 


cording to the more or less natural 
Btrength of the kinds grown. Use the 
same sort of soil, but let It be now r in a 
more lumpy condition. Again pinch out 
the points of the shoots, syringe daily, 
end water freely, as the pot gets full of 
roots; stand them with their heads well 
up to the glass, and give air and shade. 
As the summer draws to a close, dispense 
•with the shade as soon as the plants will 
bear It, give more air, and put a few 
sticks to them for support. The most 
useful kinds are those that bloom in the 
autumn. After flowering, those that are 
to be kept for another year should have 
their shoots shortened back, and be kept 
In a temperature through the winter of ' 
about 60 degs. by night. In spring, shake 1 
u portion of the old soil away, and give I 
pots 3 Inches or 4 Inches larger, striking 
cuttings of those kinds that It is preferred' I 
to bloom In a smaller state, treating the I 
old plants as advised in the summer pre- 1 
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and it is, perhaps, on account of neglect¬ 
ing such items that failure or, at least, 
unsatisfactory results are experienced. 
The first is that the soil must be In a good 
condition. To this end it ought to be 
brought under cover, into a heated struc¬ 
ture if necessary, in order that it may be 
sufficiently warm. Nothing is worse for 
the roots of plants which have been grown 
in n. hothouse than to be surrounded, in 
the course of repotting, by cold soil. The 
roots in such die off and the plant dwin¬ 
dles. The soil should be rather dry than 
ofchenvise. but if of about the same degree 
of moisture as the plants to be repotted, 
so much the better. 

Some attention ought to be paid to the 
state of the plants themselves in respect 
of moisture. Should the ball be too sod¬ 
den, repotting is dangerous; equally so, 
should it be too dry, for there is always 
some difficulty in getting it thoroughly 
damp after repotting has been done. An- 


found in abundance in houses where Fern s 
are grown, should be potted up and grown 
on, as these are so useful in many ways 
when in 60-sized pots. They can also be 
shifted into larger pots when well rooted, 
when thev make useful examples for 
dinner-table and room decoration. A. W. 

Under glass.—Chrysanthemums make a 
goodly show, and no fire-heat having been 
used until quite recently, the general dis¬ 
play, if later than usual, will be, perhaps, 
of more service at the later date. Pro¬ 
vision is being made to supply their places 
when they cease to be effective. Those 
who use Deutzias, Lilacs. Azaleas, 
Spiraeas, and so forth for this purpose may 
move them at this time to a warm house, 
not necessarilv a stove or forcing house, 
lii which, if the roots have settled down, 
progress will soon be made. Cinerarias, 
Primulas, and annual plants of the same 
description may be brought forward or re- 
tardeo as required. It is merely a ques¬ 
tion of heat, or its absence, in the case of 
these things. 
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CHRYSAflTHEfJlHHS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. , 

A Selection of Japanese Varieties. 
The National Chrysanthemum Society has 
already entered into arrangements for its 
usual exhibition to be held in connection 
with one of the fortnightly meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in November 
next, so we may safely look forward to 
even more interesting displays than the 
N.C.S. has been enabled to maintain during 
the war. It is wonderful that this special 
Society has carried on eo w 7 ell for live 
seasons. From the somewhat restricted 
trade lists published at this period it is 
possible to compile a quite interesting 
series of beautiful sorts. Of the better 
and more i>opular Japanese varieties 
Queen Mary may be regarded as a very 
large and beautiful white flower of good 
form, indispensable to exhibitors. Of the 
deep yellow sorts it would be difficult to 
And a better than Miss A. E. ltoope, a 
feinost distinct flower with broad florets, the 
colour a very rich butter-yellow. Frances 
Jolliffe is a large, deep flower, still very 
popular and invaluable. The trade 
growers describe the colour as creamy- 
yellow, the edge of the petals being light 
pink, adding very much to the attractive¬ 
ness of the flower. Charming, indeed, are 
the blooms of Mrs. Algernon Davis. Ex¬ 
cellent sj>ecimens were shown at the N.C.S. 
exhibition last November. The flow'ers are 
large and full, and the colour may be de¬ 
scribed as mauve-pink of a particularly 
pleasing shade. His Majesty, although 
a large flower, Js not so big as some, but 
ite good quality generally and its deep 
velvety-crimson colour make it a variety 
much to be desired. Lady Talbot is an old 
favourite that cannot well be excluded 
from this limited selection. Its refined 
character, full and deeply-built blooms, 
and its pleasing soft canary-yellow colour 
place this variety still in the front rank of 
the Japanese kinds. A. F. Tofield, sent 
out in 191(5, has proved its worth, the 
flowers being large and deeply built, of 
even, reflexing form, and the colour a 
striking chestnut-red. Mrs. Gilbert Drabble 
must still be included in a selection of the 
better Japanese sorts. It is a beautiful 
chaste white bloom of good form, and one 
of the largest. The deep yellow 7 sport from 
this variety, viz., Wm. Rigby, possesses all 
the characteristics of the blooms of the 
parent variety, so for this reason merits 
a place in this selection. The parent and 
the sport make a striking pair. Edith 
Cavell, among the newer sorts, well de¬ 
serves a place. It is a large flow'd* with 
long, broad, reflexing florets, and the 
colour may be described as chestnut- 
bronze with a golden reverse to the florets. 
I have always had a liking for the blooms 
of Mrs. Jas. Gibson. It is a variety of 
goM quality, and the colour is best de¬ 
scribed as mauve-pink. For Its distinct 
purple-amaranth colour Reginald Yallis 


has been much prized for years, and will 
continue to lie until a better variety is 
introduced. The flowers are large and the 
florets long, fairly broad, and reflexing. A 
variety of somewhat kindred tones of 
colour is Undaunted. When first intro¬ 
duced this variety w'as. much admired. 
The llow'ers are large and the colour bright 
purple with silvery reverse. Bob Pulling 
is a deep yellow bloom when properly 
finished, refined, and of great depth. For 
several years this variety has been freely 
exhibited, and from its present vigour 
there is little doubt it will continue for 
some years to come to be much in demand. 
Thomas Lunt is another sort that has well 
maintained its position. It is a large 
bloom having broad florets of splendid sub¬ 
stance, and the colour is crimson with 
bright gold reverse. Mrs. E. A. Tickle has 
figured freely on the exhibition table in 
later years. It is a pretty flower of large 
size and the colour is a soft mauve-pink. 
Those who like novelty in colour might 
have a preference for the blooms of Mrs. 
H J. Jones (1913). The blooms are very 
large, florets extremely long and of narrow 
to medium width and of reflexing form. 
Traders describe the colour as chartreuse- 
green. 1 am disposed to describe it as 
white, freely suffused or tinted a greenish 
tone of colour, more so towards the centre 
of the flower. Rockett's Crimson is still 
regarded by many as one of the best crim¬ 
son Japanese sorts. The blooms are devoid 
of coarseness, and the colouring and the 
form are both exceptionally good. There 
is room for .still another white variety, 
and this should be found in W. Turner, a 
pure white of very large size and good 
quality. This variety, together with Queen 
Mary and Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, are 
always in demand by exhibitors. 

Although I have included several yellow 7 
sorts there is not one of them similar in 
colouring to that seen in blooms of Mrs. 
It C. Pulling. Lemon-yellow is an apt de¬ 
scription of the colour, and room can be 
found in this selection for it. Many 
thought the blooms of Mrs. Geo. Mileham 
were'long since outclassed, but they were 
mistaken. The silvery-mauve, shaded rose, 
colouring of the flow 7 crs and their beautiful 
form still place this variety in the front 
rank, and it is a plant of easy culture. 
F. S. Vallis, as an old and i>opular sort, is 
a good companion to the last-named. Its 
form i« ideal and its colour a lovely bright 
canary-yellow 7 . At the last show of the 
N.C.S. it was in fine form. H. E. Con¬ 
verse, when exhibited in proper form, is a 
splendid bloom. It is a massively-built 
flower and the colour is reddish-bronze 
with gold reverse. The list may w 7 ell con¬ 
clude with Princess Mary, described as the 
deep yellow Queen Mary, and which the 
distributors state should have its buds 
secured early to ensure the centre florets 
filling up. D. B. Crane. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS : 

LARGE VERSUS SMALL BLOOMS. 

Both kinds of blooms have their uses. The 
large exhibition blooms, that are of 
pleasing form, devoid of coarseness and of 
good colour, have many uses for the bolder 
decorations in the house, when used as cut 
flowers, apart from their undoubted value 
in the embellishment of greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. For these purposes a restricted 
number of such plants should be grown in 
all gardens where glasshouse accommoda¬ 
tion can be provided in which to flower 
them. It is to the flowers of medium «ize. 
however, where w 7 e may safely look for the 
future of the Chrysanthemum. I have 
noticed that during the last few years 
interest 'has centred round the newer 
Chrysanthemums of medium size, and new 7 
flowers of this kind have, previously to 
1918, been staged by raisers for adjudica¬ 
tion by the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society far more 
freely than have the larger exhibition 
blooms already referred to. Several of the 
leading market growers being on this Com¬ 
mittee, a high standard of excellence has 
to be reached before any new variety can 
obtain the tfuich-coveted distinction of a 
First-Class Certificate. Plants of these 
medium-sized Chrysanthemums will de¬ 
velop eight to a dozen very beautiful 
blossoms. As a rule, these flow 7 ers each 
measure 5 inches to C inches in diameter, 
and the colour and form must be very good 
for any such variety to gain a First-Class 
Certificate. Plants bearing blooms of the 
character just described are those that 
should be grown in private gardens w r here 
a free display of good quality flowers is 
desired. There are quite a large number 
of Japanese varieties and a fair sprinkling 
of pretty incurved sorts that may be in¬ 
cluded in tills category.—A. R. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rooting Chrysanthemum cuttings in 
cold-frame (T. G. 11 .).—Can you tell me 
whether I can propagate Chrysanthemum 
cuttings in a cold-frameV 1 have no green¬ 
house. 

[Yes, you can raise Chrysanthemums 
quite satisfactorily in a cold-frame. 
Twenty to thirty years ago it w 7 a« a quite 
common practice w 7 itli many of our leading 
Chrysanthemum growers to raise a new 
batch of plants each year by the aid of a 
cold-frame. As a matter of fact, they- held 
the view that cold treatment of the cut¬ 
tings and young plants w 7 as infinitely better 
than the raising of plants in the somewhat 
genial temperature of a cold greenhouse. 
A shallow frame is a distinct advantage. 
A deep frame may be made to answer the 
purjxjse, however, if a false bottom be 
made so as to biding the cuttings up to 
within a few inches of the glass. The pots 
into which the cuttings are inserted should 
be plunged almost to their rims in sifted 
ashes, coke breeze, Cocoa nut fibre refuse, 
or any such material, as this not only 
keeps the soil in the pots just moist, hut 
also serves to keep the soil from becoming 
frozen in the event of hard frosts of a pro¬ 
tracted character. If the eomi)ost used at 
the time the cuttings are inserted is fairly 
moist no w r ater w ill lx? needed for a while. 
Decaying leaves should be removed from 
cuttings and excessive moisture wiped 
from the glass of the frame-light. In 
about six weeks the cuttings will have 
rooted, and air should be admitted to the 
frame, though very gradually. Always 
cover the frame with mats at night, and 
during frosty weather in the day. See 
that, there is a foot or tw r o of littery 
material round the embedded frame in 
case of seve&H weaCJfi<i i rc]l'-i 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


ANCHUSA ITALICA. 

Thk Dropmore variety of this Ls, when 
well grown, certainly the finest of our 
tall, bine perennials, even surpassing the 
Delphiniums in effect, a large specimen 
of this or Opal, a lighter form, or the Lissa- 
dell variety, 0 feet or 7 feet high and A 
feet through, being a superb sight. The 
great beauty of the Drop-more variety 


not come true from ,seed, seedlings having 
reverted more to the type than to their 
parent in size of flowers. It eau, how¬ 
ever, be readily raised from root-cuttings. 
These should lx? taken after the plants 
have died down. The roots should be 
cut into 2-inch lengths, and the cuttings 
should be placed in sandy compost in pots 
or boxes, when they will rarely fail to 


the great beauty of the plant. Plants 
raised from root-cuttings often enough do 
not flower |n the flrst year at all, or, if 
so, only meagrely. 


INCREASING BEDDING LOBELIA. 
Ffw subjects among those which are 
grown each year for summer bedding have 
had a greater run of j>opiilarity than tills, 
amateurs and suburban dwellers—to go no 
farther—showing a great liking for the 
plant. Those chiefly in mind at the 
moment belong to the pumila section of 



Part of a group of Anchusa italica, var. Opal. 


would render it valuable for the border, 
even 8f its display were of short duration ; 
but its blooming period is an extended 
one, commencing towards the end of May 
and’ continuing until mid-July or later; 
while, if the flower-shoots are cut off as 
soon Us they are past their best, there will 
he a second autumnal show of bloom. The 
Dropmore variety is so superior to the 
type that it might well be a distinct 
sjecios. the individual flowers being fully 
au inch in diameter, jp^ppnrently, -docs 
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grow. It. does not appear to be as hardy 
as the type, plants often succumbing 
during the winter. It is, therefore, ad¬ 
visable to raise a pyramid of leaf-mould 
over the plants when they die down as a 
protection during the winter months. It 
is charming planted out in groups. 

In the majority of instances the Drop- 
more variety will be best regarded as a 
biennial, and', though the plant from seed 
may bloom during its flrst year, such 
flow'ering would not be representative of 


Lobelia Eiinus, the varieties magnifica and 
grandiflora being some of the best. One 
good way of increasing them is by means 
of seeds, which require to be sown on the 
surface of finely-sifted and very sandy soil 
made quite level and moderately firm. 
Covered very lightly with sand or soil, and 
protected by a sheet of glass, the seeds 
vegetate in the course of a few weeks if 
given a place in a warm greenhouse. Later 
they will need priGkiggrafrfrorn this way 
seed, fflftjtfjTOT 
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of increase; the only way, indeed, where 
no stock plants are available. With stock 
plants available in plenty, propagation by 
means of 

Cuttings is by far the best way. A chief 
advantage of cuttings over seedlings is 
that every plant raised from the first- 
named comes true to its kind. Seedlings, 
however, vary both in colour and habit of 
growth. Increase from cuttings is largely 
favoured by market growers, and it is 
from plants raised in this way that hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, uniform in size and 
sward-like in appearance, are sold in our 
markets every spring. Propagatingis be¬ 
gun quite early in the year, or even while 
the old year still remains. For some years, 
having to raise thousands of plants each 
year, I began in December, using the 
earliest growths, which afforded the more 
latent ones an opportunity to develop. By 
reason of the special late summer method 
of propagation resorted to in order to ob¬ 
tain stock plants of the right kind, it was 
possible to get hundreds of sturdy, youth¬ 
ful, and vigorous cuttings by the month 
named. The cuttings were about half an 
inch long, and, without any further pre¬ 
paration, were pricked off into shallow 
boxes, sandy soil being used or ordinary 
soil surfaced with sand. The ordinary 
propagating trays used by market men 
held about five dozen cuttings each. In 
the 

Subsequent treatment of the cuttings 
two or three things are essential, viz., 
gentle bottom heat in a closed frame and 
abundance of moisture. Even in winter I 
have frequently sprinkled the cuttings 
twice or thrice each day, the first few days 
particularly, the object being to prevent 
flagging. This accomplished, a proportion¬ 
ately earlier rooting was assured. In any 
case it is not possible to overestimate the 
importance of moisture in the propagation 
of these plants. I have also rooted many 
thousands of plants in sand and water, in 
which case a warm greenhouse without a 
closed frame suffices. For convenience, 
yard-long zinc trays 0 inches wide were 
used. Others root them in sand and water 
in saucers. I prefer the propagating tray, 
since subsequent pricking off is not neces¬ 
sary and the young plants, once rooted, 
grow away unchecked, quickly producing 
tops which may be used as cuttings should 
occasion require. E. H. Jenkins. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Many appear to think that Tufted Pansies 
are surface rooters and that they will 
grow in quarters which have received only 
a perfunctory cultivation. This error has 
been propagated by the extremely accom¬ 
modating nature of the plants themselves, 
and even under the mo6t haphazard culti¬ 
vation they will grow freely and bloom 
abundantly. It may be pointed out that, 
while this is so. Tufted Pansies revel in 
soil which has been deeply dug, and to 
which a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure has been udded. In such ©oil it 
will be found that during a dry spring and 
summer the plants show no indications of 
distress, and will continue to flower freely 
when other plants in less favourable situa¬ 
tions wilt and ceaee to bloom. 

The present time is w’ell suited for pre¬ 
paring beds or borders for the reception of 
the young plants now in cold frame©. 
Albeit, there may not be much time, if 
the quarter intended for Tufted Pansies 
can be trenched two spits deep the en¬ 
hanced display made by the plants in the 
course of the ensuing season will amply 
repay the extra work involved. In the 
case of light soil©, the addition of cow- 
manure is advised, but in heavy staples 
that from the stable is preferable. Let it 


be thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
as the work proceeds, and leave the sur¬ 
face in as rough a state as possible. The 
spring frosts will sweeten it, and they will 
also kill many of the insect pests and slugs 
which are apt, at times, to be troublesome 
in the ea«e of Tufted Pansies. When the 
time for planting arrives it will be found 
that the ©urface can be readily levelled 
down into a fine tilth. Grown under such 
conditions plants will give a better account 
of themselves, and they will be the pro¬ 
genitors of a sturdier and healthier race 
of plants for the following season. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


VIOLETS IN THE NORTII OF 
ENGLAND. 

Can you tell me if there is any reason why 
these flowers cannot be growm with suc¬ 
cess in the North of England? I have 
noticed that they are very little growm in 
this neighbourhood. 

I have a plot of land in an open situa¬ 
tion, about seven mile© outside Liverpool, 
well nw’ay from the smoke of the city. 
Should you consider shade essential? If 
so, do you think that row© of Sweet Peas 
or Currant bushes planted between the 
beds would provide sufficient shelter from 
our not too powerful sunshine? 

Could you give me the name of a grower 
from whom I could obtain some reliable 
plants? M. Davenport. 

“ The Grange ,” Halewood, 

near Liverpool. 

[While you may not attain in the district 
named the same measure of success 
achieved by growers in Sussex, Dorset, or 
other places w T here these flowers are 
specialised in, there is no reason why, with 
intelligent cultivation, a fair measure of 
success may not be reached, provided soil 
conditions are suitable. For winter floW’er- 
ing congenial conditions are essential 
everywhere, and even in the most favoured 
districts in England frame cultivation is 
resorted to in order to protect the plants 
from the elements. At other times they 
do quite well in the open. If, however, 
you require flow’ers from autumn to early 
spring you had better proceed on the fol¬ 
lowing lines. Procure in March w r ell- 
rooted young plants, and set them a foot 
or so apart in deeply-dug Winter-cultivated 
soil. If the soil is loam or approximating 
thereto light manure forked in at digging 
time will be best, but if the soil is very 
light and sandy that from cow-sheds is to 
be preferred. Shade is not essential, 
though that afforded by Sweet Peas or 
Currant bushes would not be excessive in 
itself, a greater danger lying in the traffic 
among them. Apart from this, in quite 
light loam over gravel fully exposed in 
southern England, w’e have growm them in 
quantity with much success and with equal 
success but a mile or two from Birkenhead, 
also in the open. It is the shade of w'alls 
and buildings shutting out sunlight and 
warmth eternally that is inimical to the 
well-being of the plants. The 

Summer cultivation of the Violet re¬ 
solves itself into frequent hoeing of the 
ground and the removal of all shoots 
(runners) as they are formed. In this W’ay 
the whole energies of the plant are con¬ 
centrated in the crowm from w’hence the 
flowers Come later. Soot may be dusted 
between the row's once a fortnight and 
hoed or forked in, while occasional 
syriuging wdth soot-w T ater will check the 
attacks of red spider. In the event of pro¬ 
longed drought likely to bring the plants 
to a standstill a light sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda between the rows w r ould be of 
assistance. The resulting plants from this 
method of cultivation should be lifted and 
framed during September. The frame 


should have a southern aspect and the soil 
bed so arranged that the plant© when set 
out are but an inch or two from the glass. 
With proper treatment the plants should 
be full of buds at framing time, and flower¬ 
ing should commence a month later. An 
alternative plan would be to grow the 
plants in bed© so that frame© could‘be 
placed over them. This W’ould save any 
check from lifting. Good varieties to grow 
are La France, Princess of Wales, and 
Well6iana (singles), and Comte de Brazza 
(double white). Bees, Ltd., Mill Street, 
Liverpool, would no doubt supply you with 
plants.] 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Snowdrops.- My first Snowdrops opened 
on January 15th, and now' (23rd) there is 
a fair sprinkling in various quarters. As 
is frequently the case, some of the forms 
of Galanthus Elw’esi have been the earliest, 
and the “autumn” Snowdrops are show¬ 
ing their dislike of our seasons by delay¬ 
ing their flowering.—S. Arnott, Sunny- 
mead, i laxicelltoicn, S.E. Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire. 

Columbines.—This is an old-time flower¬ 
ing plant seldom absent from the cottage 
garden half a century ago, but very dis¬ 
appointing from a decoral ive point com¬ 
pared with the lovely hybrid© of to-day. 
Some of the varieties compare favourably 
with many an Orchid grown under glass, 
w'hile the spur-like growths of each in¬ 
dividual flow'er arrest attention. These 
newer varieties will not succeed under the 
rather rough treatment meted out to the 
original plant of our gardens, A. vulgaris, 
so often found thriving in woodland and 
the wild garden. For these hybrids a 
moderately rich, free soil ia best, and 
where it 1© tenacious it should be lightened 
by leaf-soil, stable manure, ashes, etc., 
digging deeply and planting in groups of 
ten or twelve, 15 inches asunder, in early 
March. It is wise to raise a batch of seed¬ 
lings each year by sow’ing in a box in April 
and planting out in nursery lines 0 inches 
aiwrt, transplanting to the bed or border 
early the following spring. There are de¬ 
lightful colours among them, and some 
flowers are double, but the singles are by 
far the prettier. A plant here and there 
may succumb after flowering, hence the 
value of keeping up a young stock as re¬ 
commended above, ready to take its place. 
For a cool greenhouse quite nice little 
plants can be secured by potting up a batch 
early in the year, 5-inch pots being the 
most serviceable, transferring the plants to 
the border after they are past their best — 
J. M. E. 

The Show and Fancy Dahlias.— Twenty 
years ago Dahlia Exhibitions were mostly 
made up of the large, formal flowers of the 
show and fancy types, but as the Decora¬ 
tive, Cactus and Pneotny-flowered types have 
been improved it cannot be denied that 
interest in the first-mentioned formal 
flowers has declined. I was much sur¬ 
prised to learn from a conversation that 
was being carried on by a number of trade 
specialists quite recently that they had 
grave doubts as to whether plants of many 
of the more popular and better kinds of 
the show and fancy Dahlia© were now ob¬ 
tainable. Fewer of the big firms are grow¬ 
ing these nowadays, and a reference to 
their lists clearly proves how the numbers 
are dwindling. The older florists, of 
course, had a great fancy for them, but as 
they pass aw T ay these formal flow'ers are 
less and less represented at the shows. In 
some respects one is sorry to note the 
change, as, in the old days, marvellous 
eNamples of cultural skill were 6een at the 
great autumn show’s. The newer types of 
the Dahlia have ousted these old and less 
interesting types.*—H. N. 
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OHCflIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM NIOBE. 

This flowered for the first time in Decem¬ 
ber, 1880, on which occasion it received a 
First-Class Certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It was obtained 
by crossing C. Spicerinnuin with the 
pollen of C. Fairrieonum. The charac¬ 
ters of C. Sirioeriantim and C. Fair- 
rieanum are well combined in the off¬ 
spring. The dorsal sepal has much of the 
shape and colour of C. Spicerianum, but 
veined and reticulated as in C. Fav- 
rieanum, though of a much lighter shade. 
The petals and lip show rather more of 
the character of the pollen parent. 

After the plants have gone out of flower 
they should receive less waiter than when 
In full growth, but, having no pseudo-bulb 
to support the leaves, as with many other 


Moss use equal parts, cutting these mate¬ 
rials up roughly, mixing them well to¬ 
gether, and adding sufficient small broken 
crocks to ensure water percolating freely. 
When potting, press the soil moderately 
firm about the roots and wround' the base 
of the plant, but not so hard as to prevent 
a free passage of water. After potting, 
the plants should be watered with care, 
and for several weeks the soil should be 
kept only just moist, but as the new 
growths appear, and roots begin to push 
out into the soil, the amount of water 
should be considerably increased. C. 
Niobe is a shade-loving plant, therefore it 
should not be exposed to sunshine at any 
time, otherwise the tender foliage will 
assume a yellow tinge, and soon become 
infested with thrips. Grow the plant in a 


future. In 1917, owing, probably, to the 
cold winter and the general nature of the 
season, there was a very sudden and 
marked reduction in the distribution of 
the disease, and in some districts it prac¬ 
tically disappeared. In 1918, American 
mildew was far more widely spread; 
but there is still a favourable opportunity 
for endeavouring to reduce its ravages, 
and to prevent it from spreading to areas 
at present free from infection. The im¬ 
portance of “ tipping ” cannot be em¬ 
phasised too strongly. This operation 
consists in the cutting back of diseased 
shoots in late summer and autumn, in 
order to remove the winter spores which 
provide for the initial outbreak of disease 
the following season. The affected 
shoots may be recognised by the presence 
of a brown, felt-like web of the mildew 
in which the winter spores are embedded. 
It is essential, however, that “tipping” 
be carried out early, as from August on- 



Cypripedium Niobe. 


Orchids, they should not be kept too dry 
at the roots. In a few weeks the plants 
will commence to grow, when they should 
be examined as to whether repotting is 
necessary- If the plants have become 
pot-bound, or the soil lias become loose, 
sour, and decomposed, repotting should 
be done. When repotting Oypripedlums 
of mto kind it is not necessary to raise 
them above the rim of the pot, for if kept 
about on a level with the rim they will 
do just as well; or if kept just a trifle 
below, especially as regards large speci¬ 
mens, it will render watering easier. The 
pots used should be one or two sizes Larger 
than those the plants came out of, ac¬ 
cording to whether the plants are well 
rooted or otherwise. The pots should be 
well drained, and' the compost may con¬ 
sist of good fibrous loam, having had 
most of the finer particles of soil sifted 
out. Of Osmunda-fibre and Sphagnum 
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cool part of the Cattleya-house. The in¬ 
termediate house will suit it if a tempera¬ 
ture of about 55 degs. is maintained 
throughout the winter months. The at¬ 
mosphere around the plants should be 
kept fairly moist at all times. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 
The value of the Gooseberry crop last 
season was fully appreciated, as is also 
the necessity of maintaining a large sup¬ 
ply of this useful fruit. In certain dis¬ 
tricts the highly destructive disease 
known as American Gooseberry mildew 
still exists, and it is most important that 
all steps should be taken to reduce this 
pest to a minimum, and to ensure as large 
a crop as possible of clean fruit in the 


wards some of the winter fruits of the 
fungus drop froih the brown felt to the 
ground, and in this way bring about infec¬ 
tion from the soil in spring. 

Tlie greatest care should be taken that 
all infected shoots are removed, and the 
“ tippings ” must be collected and burned 
or removed far away from the Gooseberry 
plantation. On no account should they be 
cut off and thrown to the ground. After 
“ tipping ” has been completed, the 
ground beneath the bushes should be dug 
over, in order to bury any winter fruits 
which may have fallen. 

If the “tipping” process is car¬ 
ried out thoroughly and the top soil pro¬ 
perly turned over, the amount of primary 
infection in spring is very materially re¬ 
duced. If the bushes are then sprayed 
with a lime-sulphur spray on the first ap¬ 
pearance of milder, the, disease may be 
almost entirely eontrbiied^ 
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FRUIT. 


THE MANY MERITS OF BEURRE 
HARDY FEAR. 

The appreciation of Beurrd Hardy in ! 
Gardening of January 4tli is very wel¬ 
come, because, taking it from every stand¬ 
point, I suppose it must be regarded as 
about the best Pear in cultivation, and if 
one were to ask for a small but select col¬ 
lection this would be the first choice. 
Other varieties, as Thompson's, Doyenne 
du Comice and Beurre Superfin, may dis¬ 
pute the palm from a quality standpoint, 
but the two last cannot always be depended 
on as croppers, whereas Beurr6 Hardy is 
invariably a success whether as a small 
standard, bush, pyramid, cordon, or trained 
wall tree. I also found it less susceptible 
to scale and other insects than many varie¬ 
ties when having to grow it for a time on 
a very old wall until the latter could be 
cleaned and refaced. The chief enemy 
was the tit, which was very early in the 
field with its tapping, and protection in the 
shape of line mesh netting was essential 
long before the time for gathering. The 
growth is firm, and ripens more quickly 
than that of some varieties, so that there 
is not so much danger of after-growth 
when growers indulge in premature sum¬ 
mer pruning, and it is a better keeper than 
many of the same season. Like many, per¬ 
haps the majority of our best Pears, it 
was Introduced from France. E. B. S. 

Hardwick . 


MADRESFIELD COURT GRAPE 
CRACKING. 

What a pity it is that we hear of so many 
failures with this fine Grape, which 
possesses not only ia handsome appear¬ 
ance, but fine flavour and free bearing 
combined. It is a Grape, moreover, which 
can be had in use from the beginning of 
July till the end of September. I have 
kept it in fairly good condition till No¬ 
vember, tout by tiiat time It is liable to 
shrivel; it will do quite well in the same 
house with Black Hamburgh. The tem¬ 
perature for that variety seems to sruit the 
Madresfield Court. Its fault, and the 
only one I know. Is that it is liable to 
crack. The cause, in my opinion, of the 
cracking is overpressure of sap, and the 
thinness of the skin causes the splitting. 
What is required is a counteraction of the 
flow of sap, brought about by a special 
treatment of this variety. It generally 
happens when the berries commence to 
colour. Some try to remedy the evil by 
cropping too heavily, by which means 
another failure sometimes occurs— 
nanjely, that of the berries not colouring 
properly, nor do they swell to their full 
natural size. Others withhold winter 
from the roots as soon as^the first sign of 
colouring appears; this in many cases 
does inot prevent the splitting. I have 
grown the variety in question for many 
years with success; the first year I grew 
it a few berries cracked, but since then I 
have had no cracking. Cutting the 
branches half-way through between the 
main stem and bunch I do not think of 
any use, as I have seen the berries split 
more on shoots that were so treated' than 
on those which W’ere not cut. By adopt¬ 
ing the following system I generally have 
the variety in good condition without 
cracking. My Vines are planted inside, 
the roots having free access to the outside 
border through arches. As soon Ins the 
berries commence to colour I cover the 
outside border with lights to throw off 
heavy rains, the soil being of a heavy, 
tenacious nature; otherwise. Ilf the soil 
was not so, I (tajiot think ILw’Ould' be 
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necessary to cover the (border. The in¬ 
side border is freely watered when neces¬ 
sary. Upon the commencement of colour¬ 
ing I allow all the laterals to grow away 
at will. Some may imagine that by 
allowing these laterals to grow so freely 
light is excluded too much. That is not 
the case, as previous to colouring they 
are kept closely pinched. I think free ex¬ 
tension of the laterals is the only preven¬ 
tive of the evil. In my case this has al¬ 
ways prevented the splitting. A free ad¬ 
mission of air night and' day, too, is essen¬ 
tial in assisting colouring; the air, too, 
should be kept buoyant and free from ex¬ 
cessive moisture by keeping the hot-water 
pipes w'arm. A. G. 

SIX PLUMS FOR THE AMATEUR. 

Of all forms of training Plum trees none 
gives such good results as standard or 
half-standard trees. After the fourth 
year the trees can be aLlow’ed to grow 
away at will, with the exception of cut¬ 
ting out here and there a cross-growing 
branch w 7 hlch threatens to overcrow'd cer¬ 
tain parts of the tree. As a rule, when 
Plum trees bear freely, they do not make 
vigorous growth. Another advantage in 
planting standards is that for many years 
the ground can be closely cropped under 
the trees, this where space is limited 
being a decided gain. 

After planting the trees In November 
the shoots should be cut back to within 
8 inches of their base in the February 
following, so as to lay the foundation, not 
only of a shapely head with numerous 
branches, but to produce in the first year 
vigorous growth. Too many trees are 
spoilt by not cutting them hard back the 
first year. The following are desirable 
varieties:— 

River’s Early Prolific ripens at the 
end of July. For jam It is quite one of 
the best. Plums. 

Czar ripens at the end of August or 
earlier in some seasons. As a consistent 
cropper this Plum is unequalled. 

Victoria has so many good qualities, 
although it is the most addicted of all 
Plums to silver-leaf attack, that it should 
be included even in a limited collection. 
This is probably the most popular market 
Plum of all. 

Jefferson ripens early In September. 
It is richly flavoured, good for dessert, 
and unrivalled for high-quality jam. 

Pond’s Seedling, as a September Plum, 
should be included on account of its free 
bearing and its large fruits. It is valu¬ 
able for cooking or bottling. 

Monarch is one of the most valuable 
late Plums grown, ripening quite at the 
end of September or early in October. 
The tree is robust and an abundant 
bearer. The fruit does not crack during 
W’et weather, which is a valuable asset so 
late in the season. E. Molyneux. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight on Apple-tree.—I have 
an old Apple-tree which every year has be¬ 
come more of a prey to the w r oolly aphis. 
I have tried the various soap and paraffin 
mixtures, but cannot overcome the blight. 
Every branch now’ Is knotted and gnarled 
with it. I am in a mood to try heroic 
measures, as the tree is not a heavy bearer 
at any time. A gardener recommended 
painting the tree with pure carbolic acid, 
following this up with a coat of paint, but 
surely the acid would rot the tree away. 
Can you suggest any w’ay to treat the tree 
now’ it is pruned, before it begins to break? 
Can you say if the maggot which attacks 


nearly every Apple on the tree, is related 
to the blight, or is it a totally different 
insect which can be treated by syringing 
the buds?—C. J. D. 

f\Ve should not care to assume the re- 
sponsibility of advising the use of carbolic 
acid as a remedy for American blight, as 
its effect would, as far as the trees are 
concerned, be disastrous, if it did not kill 
them outright. Under the circumstances 
we think, as the tree in question is in such 
an insect-ridden and decrepit condition, 
your best course would be to grub and 
burn the tree, and so prevent other trees 
in the garden becoming infested with the 
blight. Should you elect to follow our ad¬ 
vice, carefully clear out all the roots, for 
the probability is you will find many of 
these infested w T ith insects also. Do not 
plant an Apple on the same site again. 
The maggot found in the fruit is the larva 
of the codlin moth, and has no connection 
whatever with American blight.] 

Pruning. —No other work in the garden 
calls for the exercise* of so much thought 
and observation as pruning. No hard- 
and-fast rules can be laid down which may 
lie followed under all circumstances. 
Varieties, soils, climates, and stocks are 
all determining factors, and, as these 
vary, it is plain that a set of rules (could 
these be drawn up) wliich might suit some 
conditions might very easily prove fata 1 
under others. Are we not, all of us, too 
prone to use the knife? I am quite sure that 
the infertile state of many fruit trees can 
be directly traced' to the relentless use of 
the knife. Pruning is a matter of experience 
combined with observation, and, while the 
broad principles and the ends aimed' at 
may be explained and, so far as possible, 
demonstrated in a practical way, nothing 
can equal observation combined with in¬ 
creasing experience.—S. G. 

Apricots at Bury St. Edmunds.— Having 
read a good deal of correspondence lately 
in Gardening on the Apricot, I think it 
may be of interest to tell you of two trees 
in my garden at Bury St. Edmunds. They 
are trained on a south wall and grow’ in a 
narrow border sloping to a path; soil 
good, inclining to heavy; subsoil chalk. 
They have been in the same place a long 
time, but. in the five years I have known 
them, have never suffered from branches 
dying off. Our winters in Bury are very 
cold and damp, and the last lw r o very 
severe, but the trees were none the worse*, 
and last year boro a record crop, over 200 
between the two trees, after having been 
twice well thinned. They have had no 
special treatment nor much manure.— 
L. Alice Cartwright. 

Peach trees that carried late crops of 
fruit will now bo pruned and trained, the 
house thoroughly cleansed, and the bor¬ 
ders top-dressed. The forcing of late 
varieties is done under more natural and 
favourable circumstances than in the case 
of early varieties; therefore, the wood 
may bo trained in sparingly. Remove as 
many of the old shoots as possible, espe¬ 
cially those that a.re deficient of the cur¬ 
rent season’s growths, using a small 
pruning saw, and afterwards making a 
clean cut with a sharp knife. Young, 
coarse growths should be removed en¬ 
tirely, and any root-pruning that is neoes- 
,sarv carried out without delay. Keep 
the" trees in as dormant a condition as 
passible, and, provided the fruit trees are 
the only consideration, open the ventil- 
lato-ns both day and night, maintaining a 
little warmth in the hot-water pipes 
during severe frost. If the bordeirs ex¬ 
hibit signs of dryness, water them 
copiously, as it is a mistake to allow the 
soil to become dry, even when the trees 
are at rest. Excessive dryness at the 
roots is often the cause of “ bud-drop¬ 
ping ” when forcing- is commenced.— 
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EXHIBITING POTATOES. 

I> a recent issue of Gardening a querist 
asks for the names of some varieties of 
Potatoes which are suitable for exhibition. 
His i« an interesting query, and confirms 
mo in the belief which 1 have lately formed 
that the allotment gardeners, and new¬ 
comers generally, are only awaiting the 
renewal of horticultural exhibitions in 
order, if I may so express myself, to try a 
fall with the veterans of the show bench. 
This, I venture to think, is a very en¬ 
couraging aud satisfactory state of mat¬ 
ters, and goes a long way toward refuting 
the pessimistic views of many who main¬ 
tained that when the war was ended the 
allotment gardener would give up his allot¬ 
ment and once more rely upon the market 
gardener or upon the greengrocer. 

The inquiry as to the best exhibition 
varieties of Potatoes shows the right 
spirit, aud the following notes are penned, 
not with a view to discourage the intend¬ 
ing exhibitor, but to let him see what the 
exhibition of Potatoes implies. I do not 
think that through all the gamut of exhi¬ 
bits there is one which is so disconcerting 
to the novice. There are so many points 
which require to be taken into considera¬ 
tion that it must, at first, be so. The dish 
of six, nine, or twelve tubers must consist 
of specimens absolutely even In size. Each 
tuber must be an exact replica of its neigh¬ 
bour, and the typical nature of each must 
be very high. They must be of faultless 
shai**. They must be without flaw or 
blemish. They must give no indication of 
disease. The skin must be unbroken and 
dear. The eyes must be shallow and well 
placed. In short, to meet with the ap¬ 
proval of a critical judge every Potato 
must be—i>erfection. Now, in order to 
realise exactly what this means in the case 
of a Collection of Potatoes, six varieties, 
twelve tubers of each variety ” (I quote 
from the schedule of a local show), one has 
only to think how very few individual 
tubers which will fulfil, even roughly, the 
exacting requirements of a judge can be 
found when lifting the household supplies 
day by day. It is no uncommon thing for 
an exhibitor to raise two-thirds of his 
available area before he obtains the neces¬ 
sary number of tubers—and even then he 
is not always satisfied w ith those which he 
must select. The unfortunate thing is 
that many—indeed, most—show’s are held 
before Potatoes are ready for lifting in 
bnlk, and much immature produce, which 
does not keep well, is prematurely lifted. 
Then, after all this has been done, there is 
always present the fear that the exhibit of 
another competitor who has better soil or 
whose selection of varieties may be better, 
will cSitch the eye of the judge. In spite of 
Ulis, however, the Potato enthusiast is not 
discouraged, and year by year he finds out 
more about the system of showing. A par¬ 
ticular part of the garaen may be so 
treated and rendered more suitable for 
Potato-growing that well-shaped and even 
tubers may be the rule. 

Careful and intelligent selection of seed 
tubers, too, goes a long way in improving 
the chances of the comiietitor. A good 
thing for tlie beginner in the exhibition of 
Potatoes to bear in mind is this:—Do not 
run after new and extensively advertised 
sorts under the belief that their very new¬ 
ness, dearness, and comparative scarcity 
will bring them the aw’ard. I speak now 
as a judge, and 1 know' that many have 
boon indignaut because their varieties of 
the latest d/ite have been passed over in 
favour of others which have been culti¬ 
vated for years 

Digitized by 


The intending competitor ought, before 
exhibiting, to make himself acquainted 
w r ith the type of Potato usually found on 
the show bench, and this he can do by at¬ 
tending the show’t? in his neighbourhood. 
Exhibiting, either in the case of Potatoes 
or of any other thing, is not only instruc¬ 
tive, but highly interesting. 

The varieties named in the reply to the 
query may be commended, and to them may 
be added most of the well-known “ Castle ” 
family, including the first of the series, 
Windsor Castle, Sir John Llewellyn, and 
(last, but not least) King Edw’ard VII. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


ALLOTMENTS. 
Current Work. 


Google 


Beginners who have taken up allotment 
work do not realise, generally, the import¬ 
ance of the thorough treatment of the soil 
during the winter, and I am afraid that 
digging and trenching are but indifferently 
done in the case of new' ground. 

This year I grew about 17 cwt. of fine 
Onions on less than 6 square rods of 
ground which had been trenched and well 
cleaned. Not more than four barrowloads 
of manure w'ere used, but a fair quantity 
of w r ood ashes, and the Onions w r ere fed 
tw’ice a w*eek during June aud July w’itli 
ordinary manure-w'ater. The seedlings 
w’ere raised in boxes and transplanted in 
March and the early part of April. On a 
plot of ground close to the one above re¬ 
ferred to, the Onions I planted there were, 
w'hat I should term, barely half a crop, 
simply because I did not take the same 
pains to prepare the soil. 

Wireworms. —These are, in some dis¬ 
tricts, very troublesome. They are mostly 
found in the top 3 inches of turf. Last 
winter some of my neighbours—young men 
who had fought for their country and been 
discharged owing to wounds, etc.—tackled 
a large plot of ground. They peeled off 
the turf, placed it in small heaps, and, 
when sufficiently dried, it was burned, or 
rather charred, then the pieces were 
spread abroad and dug in. Result, a fine 
crop of Potatoes, clean and free from wire- 
worms. The same ground is now cropped 
with healthy winter Greens. If it can be 
procured, a moderate dressing of lime will 
be beneficial in the case of newly-broken 
ground, and also in that of land which has 
become sour or has been overdressed with 
farmyard manure or that of a similar 
nature. 

Root crops. —With the exception of 
Parsnips and, perhaps, Sw’edes, all roots 
must be lifted and stored in sifted soil, 
sifted ashes, or sand during the winter. I 
mention this because some cultivators are 
dilatory in the matter of lifting such crops 
as Carrots and Beet. 

Frost does not impair the quality of 
Parsnips if the latter are grow’n in a well- 
drained soil. When Swedes are being pre¬ 
pared for the table the crown portion—the 
purple-coloured rind—should be discarded, 
ns it is in this part of the rind that the 
bitter flavour is mostly contained. Many 
Swedes, if stored, will, in the early part 
of the new’ year, lx\gin to grow' again. They 
should be placed in a cellar or similar 
store to grow* and blanch in the dark. 
When cooked, these blanched tops are a 
good substitute for Sea kale. 

Potatoes in clamps.— The Grass and 
“ brushings ” from old hedge-banks will 
keep out many degrees of frost if evenly 
spread on the ridge and sides of Potato 
clami>s. Straw litter is equally good, but 
cannot always be obtained. Seed tubers 


should be very carefully stored in light 
positions in cool, but frost-proof sheds and 
rooms. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winningstadt Cabbage.—I see that 
plants of this are being offered for sale 
now for early spring use. There must he 
many thousands of amateur gardeners who 
do not know this excellent Cabbage, but it 
is not suitable for early spring use. Some 
years ago I tried it, and last February 
some of my August-sown plants of good 
sorts having been accidentally destroyed, I 
went to a local seedsman and bought some 
of what W’ere said to be Early Offenliam, 
and put them out, nice plants. They 
turned out to be Winningstadt. They 
grow to a great size, but do not heart, and 
so are worthless. On the other hand, 
Winningstadt, if sown in May or June, 
comes into use from November to Jamiary, 
and is in every w’ay excellent. Iam using 
some now (January 4th), aud have more 
to come. Solid hearts, heavy, and creamy 
w’hen boiled. It Is my favourite early 
w’inter Cabbage, superior to Savoys, which, 
however, are useful later. I do not care 
for Savoys before January.— Chas. 
Eiavell, Stafford. 

Onion Brown Globe.— In making out seed 
orders a note might very w r ell be made of 
Onion Brow r n Globe. The Globe type, 
generally, Is of more value than the flat 
Onion, because the bulbs are higher, and, 
consequently, heavier. The variety under 
notice is not very well known, but it is an 
excellent Onion, and is a remarkable 
keeper, a fact not to be lost sight of. 
Brow’n Globe is an old variety, aud, in 
some cases, has acquired quite an unde¬ 
served bad name. I believe that, as in 
other instances, this is owning to a careless 
selection of seed in combination, perhai*, 
w r ith the booming of other and larger 
Onious for exhibition. It is only fair to 
say that w’hen a good selection of Brow’n 
Globe can be procured the grower will be 
satisfied with the bulbs produced.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

8avoys. —There is a deal of sound practi¬ 
cal advice in the short note w’hich appears 
in Gardening for October 12th respecting 
Savoys. Savoys are brought on much too 
early. Seed of Savoys is sown w’eeks 
sooner than it need be, and, as a result, 
good food is often w’asted because it comes 
in at a time wiien Beans, Marrows, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and even Peas are still w’ith us. 
An instance of this waste came under my 
notice only this season, w’hen, on a new 
allotment, I saw' on September 25th Savoys 
w’ith huge hearts quite ready for cutting. 
By October 8th some of them had gone past 
their best and had burst—still they re¬ 
mained uncut. I think that in many in¬ 
stances the mistake is made in sowing the 
bulk of winter Greens too early. The only 
vegetable w’hich really needs a longer 
period of growth is the Brussels Sprout, 
the others, Kale, Savoys, etc., need not be 
sown before the middle or end of March. 
A good many people of my acquaintance 
sow seed of all in February, aud find them¬ 
selves early in the autumn with winter 
vegetables fully developed and not needed. 
—Leahurst. 

Spinach. —A good sowing of Victoria 
Round will 1>e made on a smith lx>rdor as 
soon as the soil is in a workable condition. 
The seed is sown i n drills drawn at 14 inches 
apart, on ground that has been deeply 
tilled and well manured. 

Parsley seed may also be isown on 
a warm border. I prefer to sow' tliis near 
a path where it may be gathered without 
daily treading on the soil. A Light dress¬ 
ing of soot sown over the ground before 
drawing the drills, 1 inch deep, will be 
beneficial. Sow the seeds thLnJy, cover 
w ith fine soil, and thin : the plants as soon 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SCOTLAND. 

Onions. —A full sowing of Onions can 
now be made in heat, for the provision of 
seedlings which will produce large bulbs. 
The varieties which I prefer are AiLsa 
Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior, than 
which two no one need desire better for 
all-round purposes. The seeds may be 
sown in boxes or tn pans, lightly covered, 
and placed in a temperature of round 
about 55 degs. When germination is 
visible, place them a-s near the light as 
possible, in order to keep the seedlings 
dwarf and sturdy. Some growers sow 
seeds singly in boxes, this practice, they 
contend, doing away with the necessity of 
pricking off. My own experience proves 
that seedlings which have been pricked off 
are always thriftier, and ultimately pro¬ 
duce better bulbs, tnan those which have 
been sown very thinly and allowed to re¬ 
main until planting time in the seed boxes 
or pans. 

Parsley. —At the same time a sowing of 
Parsley ought to be made. Not only is 
an early batch of plants desirable, but it 
occasionally happens that the supply of 
Parsley in the open is badly hit in spring, 
and young leaves from a sowing made at 
this time may have some value at a later 
date. 

Tomatoes. —Well-established seedlings 
may now be potted along into 5-inch pots, 
remembering to keep the stems fairly nvell 
down. Roots are emitted along the 
buried portion, and these increase the 
vigour of the plants. A rather rougher 
oompost should bo allowed at this stage, 
with careful watering for a time until the 
plants show that they have taken hold. 

Begonias and Gloxinias.— Tubers of 
these which have been well rested can now 
be cleaned down and got to work again. 
It is said that both, and especially Gloxi- 
nea.s, grow' better when a little peat is in¬ 
corporated with the compost. Probably 
they do, but they can be grown well 
enough for everyday requirements with¬ 
out peat. Good fibrous loam, well-de¬ 
cayed, with a good sprinkling of roughly 
•sifted leaf-mould, a dash of soot, and a 
(sufficiency of sharp .sand will l>e fo-und very 
suitable for Begonias or for Gloxinias. 
Where it fits possible to do so, the tubers 
may first of all be given a start upon a 
bed of Cocoa fibre in a warm greenhouse. 
These, when well rooted, can be lifted 
with good balls, and transferred to their 
flowering pots, this method being quite 
satisfactory, and doing away with the re¬ 
peated shifting otherwise incurred. 

Cuttings. —-Now that young growths are 
to be procured, cuttings of various things 
can be taken and put into the propagating 
case. The different kinds of Salvias wall, 
no doubt, l>e among the first, and where 
they are required for summer planting, 8. 
Pride of Zurich can l>e rapidly worked up. 
Another good Salvia is S. Glory of Stutt¬ 
gart, a variety also very useful out of 
doors during the summer land autumn 
months. S. splondems, its improved form 
S. splendens grandi flora, S. Bethelli, S. 
lactiflora, and S. rutila.ns can also be at¬ 
tended to. Cuttings of Dracaenas and 
of Crotons may now go in with good pro¬ 
spects of success, .and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, a/s well as other members of the 
family, w’ill now root very readily. 

Fuchsias. —Plants which have been win¬ 
tered in a dry or semi-dry Mate can now¬ 
ise 'lightly pruned, top-dressed, and intro¬ 
duced dnto heat. Light .syriingings will 
induce the buds to break freely, and the 
shoots, when a.n inch or two in length, 
will, if slipped off with a heel, quickly 
root. The parent plants, if necessary, 
can be repotted into larger pots, in order 
to form large specimens. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gordons, Kirkcudbright. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. —The flower-buds on trees ' 
in the early house will by this time be well 
on the move. Favoured with a few days 
of sunshine, progress, once they reach 
this stage, will be more rapid, especially 
if the most is made of sun-heat by ©losing 
the ventilators fairly early in the fore¬ 
noon. Before the buds become too ad¬ 
vanced omit syringing and damping for 
two evenings in succession., and vaporise 
the house as a precautionary measure. 
Two mild vaporisings are always more 
effective than‘one of a stranger character, 
and if aphides are present, any which do 
not succumb after the first application 
will do so at the second. Whether aphis 
is visible or not, vaporising now will avert 
a possible outbreak during the flowering 
period. Test the border, and if it is likely 
to become dry before “setting” is com¬ 
plete, afford water at a temperature of 85 
degs. Raise the temperatures another 
5 degs. just before the flower-buds begin 
to expand. Until then continue to syringe 
and damp down in fine weather. As soon 
as a good few flowers are open maintain 
a dry, buoyant atmosphere during the 
fore part of the day, admit little or much 
aii*, in (accordance with outer climatic con¬ 
ditions, but avoid cold draughts. Houses 
in exposed positions should have the ven¬ 
tilators covered with coarse muslin at this 
period. Fertilise the blossoms about mid¬ 
day, and after closing for the day damp 
the footpath with tepid water. If there 
ore two or more Peach-houses, start an¬ 
other to succeed the foregoing, in accord¬ 
ance with previous .instructions. See that 
borders in late houses are in a properly 
moist condition. 

Apricots grown under glass will require 
to »be carefully watched now, as severe 
frost will ruin the prospects of a crop if 
the temperature recedes much below 
freezing point. At such times 40 degs. is 
a safe temperature to maintain, accom¬ 
panied with the admission of air both by 
day and night, both now and throughout 
the flowering period. In the daytime in¬ 
crease the amount of ventilation as the 
outdoor temperature rises, for there must 
be no coddling of Apricots, otherwise the 
results will be disappointing. Ascertain 
if the border is -sufficiently moist to extend 
over the flowering period, and if not water 
liberally. When the blossoms commence 
opening, fertilise them by hand, should 
bees not visit them. 

Flower garden. —Bedding Geraniums 
should be potted now if good-sized ex¬ 
amples ore required for planting at the 
usual time. Place them an warmth, and 
when well rooted stop, to encourage a 
bushy habit of growth, unless stock is 
short, when they may bo allowed to grow 
on, and the tops taken off eventually and 
made into cuttings. These new growths 
strike readily in heat. A start with the 
propagation of such 'subjects as Helio¬ 
tropes, Lobelia®, Inesines, Ageratums, 
and fibrous-rooted Begonias should bo 
made at once if a large number of plants 
is required. Also sow seeds of Eucalyptus, 
Grovilleas, Gannas, Acacia Jophantha, or 
anything else of an ornamental character 
required for the flower garden during the 
•summer. Antirrhinums in variety should 
also be sown and .raised in gentle warmth, 
and the same with regard to East Lothian 
Stocks. 

Forcing shrubs. — Put into gentle 
warmth a few plants of early-flowering 
Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, Ghent 
Azaleas, and other subjects potted up last 
autumn for this purpose, and gently dew 
them with tepid water twice daily. A few 
of the earlier-flowering Indian Azaleas 
may also bo placed dm heat. If kept well 
syringed they will quickly respond and 
come into bloom. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines.— The necessary 

pruning and training of these trees will 
now i>o carried out. The trees having re¬ 
ceived proper attention in the summer 
and autumn, very 'little pruning is now 
required, with the exception of th© re¬ 
moval of amy branch or shoot that can be 
spared in order to avoid overcrowding. To 
grow Peaches and Nectarines successfully 
on outside walks overcrowding must be 
guarded against, as it is necessary that 
the wood bo thoroughly ripened, and this 
can only be brought about by allowing 
plenty of space between the shoots, so 
that the leaves may develop to their full 
size and the sun reach the young wood. 
When the wood of these trees is tho¬ 
roughly ripened the flowers are much 
stronger and hardier than those of over¬ 
crowded trees. First fasten the main 
branches, laying these in at equal dis¬ 
tances apart and the young shoots be¬ 
tween them, in smell a manner as to give 
the trees a well-balanced appearance. The 
young shoots sliould generally be left their 
full length, taking care not to tie too 
tightly, as this is often the cause of can¬ 
ker. The shoots should be laid in at a 
distance of not less than 6 inches apart. 


Deciduous Calanthes having passed out 
of bloom, the plants will be given a short 
rest before restarting them into growth. 
Water is entirely withheld fix>m the roots 
and the plants arranged closely together 
on a dry shelf in a house where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 60 degs. They 
will be kept in this position until new 
growths begin to develop at the base of 
the young pseudo-bulbs, when they will 
be carefully sliaken out and repotted. 


Show and fancy Pelargoniums may be 

had in bloom at almost all seasons ot the 
year, but it is after the bulbous plants are 
over that they are especially valuable, 
continuing in bloom until late June. Ola 
plants tliat were started in (September are 
well rooted, and have been placed in their 
flowering pots. Plants raised from cut¬ 
tings inserted last summer have also been 
repotted into 51-inch pots. A suitable 
rooting medium is composed of rich 
fibrous loom, a Little well-decayed manure, 
lime rubble, and bone meal. 

Pentstemons. —If seed of a good strain 
is sown now excellent plants may be ob¬ 
tained for putting out nn the spring. The 
plants may, perhaps, be a Little later in 
flowering than those raised from cuttings, 
but, nevertheless, they may be expected 
to produce a wealth of bloom, which will 
continue until cut off by frosts. Among 
the seedlings there may be certain ’varie¬ 
ties worth saving for another season. Sow 
the seeds in pans or boxes provided with 
good drainage, and filled with a light, 
sandy compost. Sow thinly and evenly, 
and just cover the .seeds with some of the 
finest of the soil, afterwards pressing the 
surface firmly and evenly. Water through 
a fine rose can, and place the pans or 
boxes in a house where a temperature of 
60 degs. is maintained. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, prick 
out into boxes, using a moderately rich, 
open compost, placing the small plants at 
a distance of 2 inches apart-. When they 
have recovered from the check of trans¬ 
planting, remove them to a cool house, and 
later to a cold frame. 


Vegetables. —A sowing of Peas, Early 
Morn and Early Giant, 'has been made in 
3-inch pots and placed in a cool house to 
germinate. These will be planted out on 
a warm border before they become root- 
bound and lightly protected. By this 
means very ’little check is given, and, if 
not quite so vigorous as those sown where 
they are to grow, they will mature a 
crop earlier. Only in exceptional seasons 
or favoured localities is anything gained 
by sowing very early in the open. The 
second or third week in February is soon 
enough for this locality, and rather than 
•sow before th© ground is in good working 
| ©i^der,- ! prefer to wait.— F. W. G. 
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9 Guarantested 

(Guaranteed Tested) 



constitution life© iron Tfe 3 *° as whip-cord; with a 

"*! ,P ? n - T!hese Actors ensure success no 

matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION - A." 

•4 bevt mu.1 meat popular roses 

"*■ general porpaaev 

iSSSS. 24/- 

(ht) wrlrt 

(ht). Ml pink 
%r 7 rick <btl - row 
(ht) - lvo *y whlta 
r^«K*rl Druachki (bp), white 
Oaor^e Oiclwon iht). deep ertm. 

(ht). orange ver. .. 
t*«- McArthur (ht). scarlet .. 
vTi_£ r ' mr ?** Jd (ht). carmine 
Kii^rney (ht). pink .. 

L* Prance (ht). rose 
I-To^a (ht*. ^mon fl«h .. 

Wy 11m© (ht). apricot 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “D. M 


:— yai). apricot .. 1/3 
***i£ mn <ht). deep pink 1/3 


ZT~f ' Ql »- aeep pink 

Mine. A Chatenay (ht) sal. pk 
Muic. O Lutaud (ht), yel. rose ., 
„ Herriot, prawn red.. 

Melame Sou pert. (ht). yel 
Mji* Kavary (ht), orange vet 
Ma^. Bestood Weber (ht), «»i 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. 
Phanaaer (ht). rosy whlta .. 
5*yoo d'Or tab), yellow 
Elch mond ibtj, scarlet.. 


paid. 

1/3 

1/- 

1/3 

1/3 

1/S 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

V? 


12 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent. 

Colouring 
gorgeous 


11/- “Br 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION " K." 

13 first class sorts suitable foi 


Do wen 


10 /- 


Chrriage 


Betty (ht). coppery me 
Caroline Tea tout (ht). -a]. p| n k 
Maher Hoiu.es (hp). trim. ( 
r. K. Druwcold (hp), white 


* - mpj, wnite .. 1/3 

E. Richardson (lit), crimson 1/3 
Hngh Dirkacn (hp). crimson .. 1/. 

L»iy A«htown (bp), deep Dink 1/3 
Lyons Rene (ht), shrimp plttk.. J/3 

Mrr< A Chatenay (ht), sal pk. 1/3 
Mir«. Ed. Herriot. red .. .. 1/3 

Mu>«. Karary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. L ai n g (hp). rose pink .. l/- 


Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/0 
Allred Colornb (hp). red .. j/. 
Dupuy Jainain (hp). cerise .. \/. 

George Dickson (ht). reL crim. 1/3 
General Jaquemlnot (hp), cr. .. \/. 
Gen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (bb). pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La Prance (ht), rose .. 1/3 

^ i i cc .; stJUlley (ht >- P |nk - ■ 1/3 

(per ). red .. 1/3 

in? ;°S“ (l,p) ' "V P |nk I/* 

Ulrich Brunner (hp). cheny red !/• 

Bedding Roses 

SELECTION "J." 

12 rigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. ^ 

sss 11/6 °-a 

Gen. McArthur (hi), crimson .. 1/3 

Gnus an Teplltr. (ht). crimson.. 1/3 

Gua Grunerwald (ht). carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/. 

Mme A. Chatenay. sal. pink .. l/s 
Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yel. 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 1/3 

Mme. M. Soupert (ht). yellow !. 1/3 

Mr*. R. O. 8. ITawlord. pink .. 1/. 

Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. 1/3 

Phariaaer (ht). rosy whlta .3 
Pee. C~ ds Rohan, dark crimaoa 1/- 

Sweet Briars 

BELECTION •• R." 1 

hedg^Tka t * Ch ' 3 *° rU ' ,uiUbI « tor ‘ 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION "0.“ 

J^or 0 ^ ^ ^ 

to'ssifcif*- 7/6 

Annie Miller, darxling pink 
Ellen Poulsen. deep rtue 
Erns Teschendorf, crimson 
E. Lameach, orange pink 
Jessie, rose crimson 
Leonie I^mesch, coppery red .. 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbiwb, cherry pk. 
OrJeaa?is geranium red 


paid 

I 

if 


Town Roses 

SELECTION “E." 

12sorts proved suitable lor growing 
In smoke. * 

lmmense|y 11/— Carriage 


j BEDDING PLANTS 


{ (Extra strong transplanted 
busby.) 

ITall/foiiers, red .. *j/3 * 

,. yellow .. 1/3 | 

Porpet me not. blue 2/* 1< 

Canterbury belli in 

) ttp colours, while, 

rot*, blot, or mixed 2/0 
Iceland Poppies, mxd. 2/0 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 3/. 

Sweet Williams .. 2/0 
Pin* beauty Hybrids 3/4 
Golden Alystum .. 3/4 34/. 
Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- 
Purpls Aubretia, pots 4/- 30/- 
Qraecian Fioik .. 5/4 40/. 


17/0 

Wi. 

w 


successful 

Caroline Testont (ht). sol. pink 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (ht).car. . 
F. K. Druschkl (hp), white .. 
George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht). car. 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 
La Tosca (ht). silvery pink 
Mme. Kd Herriot (per), red .. 
Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yel. 
Mrs. John Lalng (hp). rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Pcreire (b), carmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION «• a" 

24 specially selected varictlm. 
superb lonn. grand colour. 


paid. 

V/* 

!5 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

I 


Carriage 

paid. 


Colours o iry 

exquisite. D/D 

Lucy Bertram, neb crimson .. 1/3 

Lodr I en/anoe. noft copper .. i/a 
Meg Mem lies, bright crimson .. 


8TANDARD 
PLUM TREES 

1 each, 1C/ Carriage 

8 sorts ±U / paid 

These are splendidly 
grown, strong and shapely 
fruit.bearing treea 4 to 5 
years old. Present value, 
Ta-dd, to 10s. each. 
VICTORIA v Three of 
THE CZAR l tha very 
MONARCH > beat sorts 

9 each, fl trees, 28a. o. paid 
g each, • trees, 40a. 0. paid 


Hardy Fruits 

“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 


Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION "L." 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

SSU 14/6 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/0 

British Queen (ht). snowy white 1 /3 
Ducheas of Wellington, yellow 1/0 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. G. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

I^dy Plrrie (ht). coppery saL 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 3/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de hinety (ht), gold bronze.. j/6 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (per.), golden .. j /g 
Wlllowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/0 


CArriags 
paid. 
1/3 
l/» 

l 

% 

1/* 

\7- 

W 

y\ 


Cllmbers, Ramblers 

8ELECTI0N “ B" 

6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars. 


Assured nn/ 
prize winners. AL ~ 

Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 
Bcsele Drown (ht). creamy w. 

British Queen (ht). white 
Capt Havward (hp). scarlet .. 

Lefebvre t hpj, rrim*on .. 
Coronation (hp). rlesh pink .. 

l>oan Hole (tit), silvery ru#* . 

Dupuy Januu ri (t ,p,, cerise .. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht). Ivory white 
Florence Forrester (hi), white.. 

GL de C. Ouinolsseau (hp). ver 
Goirfge Dickson (ht), veL crim. 

Hugh Dickson (hp>, crimson .. 

J- B. Clarke (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht). canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (lit), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Weber (ht), saL.. 1/3 

Mrs. C. H eat (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrii. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. l/g 
Mrs. Andrew Oamegie (ht). wh. 1/3 
r^ n (hpK n ‘*’ r piaj£ V- 

£• H. Welch iht). pink .. 1/3 

B°««reU (ht). pale flesh.. l/j 
Ulncb Brunner chpj, cherry raj 1/. 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION M T.“ 

12 first class new rosea, nearly 

all gold medallists 
Exceptional 


17/6 


Carriage 


arches, pergolas. Ac. 

All very -7 / 

vigorous. * / — 

Alberic Barbter (W.) yellow 
American Pillar (cL.P.), pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 
E ice Isa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 
Hiawatha (cl. P ), crim. white 


Carriage 

paid. 

1/6 

1/6 

1/0 

1/6 

1/0 

V4 


Cleveland, coppery yellow 
ConsUnce. rich yellow 
Isobel, carmine red 
Modesty, pearly cream.. 

Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and yelloa .. 
lloosier Beauty, dark rrimsoo.. 
H. V. Mmehin, bright crimson.. 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep vellow 
Marg. D. Hatnil. golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, iralhm yellow .. 
Mrs. B. Walker 


2/0 

1/3 

1/0 

V- 

V’ 

i/a 

1/0 

1/0 

i/0 

1/0 

8/0 

i/« 


AR beat aorta 

Btroog t roots. 

1 Brantley's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

] Lord BuffleM Apple, cooker. 

1 JMji.ee Grieve Apple, dessert. 

2 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

2 William's Pear, cook or eat 

1 Tha Czar Plum, cooker or dessert 

2 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert 
2 Morello Ctierry, cooker 

2 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant. Black Currant 
4 Wumhazn'a Industry Gooseberry. 

22 (Superlative Raspberry, the best 

AB tbe aBove-named fruits an very 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sons. 

Rock Plants 

"PRO PATRJA” SELECTION. 

6 Spring blooming and 6 Summer 
flowering, all tiptop. 

1)0 W 1 U R/- Carriage 

anywhere. p^d 


Adapt© Flower Borders. Flowering Shrubs 

To Fit any size Garden j to Suit all Purses. 

... Heyprssto Selection,tsB.auii.s 


26/6 ^^ajssstsasHrS 

tocorres^nd with X g R n, X n Per6 t 8end8 ^ yoa Bufflcienti P lante - numbered 
nothlnc rrmva 1 th s P ace ?-. to Produce a Beauty Border. There is 
othing moie simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 50 plants for border 20ft x 4ft. Carr, paid «*“ 

M " g°*2« . 20ft x 6ft. 

” " vS°iZ- % .. x 5ft. 

- .. No, 10. 90 „ „ „ 85ft X 6ft 

These are only sample collections. 

Remember there's a PLAN fo FIT your PLOT. 


25/6 

32)6 

39/6 


—-- - — • lu I I* your rLUi. 

(For lift of plants, plioto-colour picture of border in bloom, plana Ac. 1 
Plant and Row Catalogue No. «t) P ' 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Poppies. 


9/6 

S' 

Bea Tamarisk, soft, rosy pink. ' 

Bptrs-a, Anthony Waterer, red r 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose ol Hharon. gelden. 

Crimson Plowerlng Currant 
Welgcia Eva RaUike. red. 

Olant Mo. k Orange, white. 

Starry Delay Buah, whita 
Lavender true iragrant sort 
Bwect Rosemary 
Golden Fonytfaia, very choioa 
w lute Broom, exceedingly uretta 
X a c all oma Ingram*, red 


6 /6 Ca riage 
paid 


Beeaian Prtrarow, orange, pink 
Innocence Sun Rose, muiuou. orange 
Yellow Hoc kid 11, golden 
Alpine Phlox, lavender 
Go Won Alys-iuin. hoary foliage 
Scarlet Rockfoil, quite brilliant 
La Gave Roekfoll. silver and pink' .. 
Baleailc Sandwort, pe-arly whito 3 
Ntsa Mould Sun Rose, deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, snow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
Beck Cream, rich purple 


12 strong 
flowering plants 
There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and have selected therefrom the best 
or the delicate shell pink, lemon 
and blush shades, as well aa the 
more vivid orange scarlet and yellow 
colours. These new poppies have all 
the grace, purity, and delicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm of many new ravlahingly 
lovely tints. The plants are quite 
as banly and rather more vigorous 
than the type. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

"THE ACME OP PERFECTION." 


Twelve a /r% 

flowering planta *+/ D 


Carriage 

paid 

Like the Beesian MlrrmJus, and 
£•*“!“» Primulas and Popples, 
the Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
ronu and colour hitherto unknown. 
This race of Larkspurs, or hanly 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as is possible, 
strong plants to bloom this sea s o n 
3 doz. 12/-, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

MINNEHAHA" SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best 
Unsurpassed Jg Carriage 


1 each 
6 soru 


Sun Roses. 

3 6 


Carriage 

paid 


paid 


for cutting 

Nancy Ballord. double, rosy mauve 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall, double, lavender 
Feltham Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, palo lavender 
Mrs. H. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each. 27 planta. 7/3, 
carriage paid). 


Misa Mould Innocence 

te. Q S c ? 1 Golden Queen 

Double Red Ruse Quocn 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage p.idj. 


Oriental Poppies. 


1 each 
6’sons 


3 6 


Carriage 
paid 

Beau f y of Livennere lad v Roacoe 
? a,,c y „ I'M uveas F.na 

Jeannie Mawson Mix Perry 

(3 each for 7/- 


■. carilage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not *atisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

are amt carriaga paid. Smaller orders carrlaja 
extra at rate ol Id. In the 1/-, minimum carriage 61 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 
will be sent post free on request. 

wa> to buy what you want. 

A B C. OF ROSE CULTUZE. 3d 

HlS?v k0f 52 . paB0S : tells * l ' 011 all you "are 
likely to want to know about ruses. M 
J»U>mps with catalogue, order 01^ “* 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS FRUIT frr u u 

toty be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of be=n posted to custom-r*. Additional 

*ogue t containing full descriptions and 20 

a lew spare copies are available, 3d. 

Original fr;r 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nuts as food.— Nuts of the highly nitro¬ 
genous type are at present used chiefly as 
a luxury, although they are entering more 
and more into food combinations. Starchy 
Nuts in some parts of the world furnish 
tire chief food supply; for example, the 
Chestnuts of Italy and of Japan. Nuts of 
the starchy and oily type, like those of 
some of the Pine-trees, furnish an im- 
IK>rtant food supply in parts of South 
America and Australia and of our south¬ 
west. The British Government has re¬ 
served one forest of Bunya Bunya Pines, 
30 miles in length by 12 miles in width, for 
food, and in the mountains of Chili, forests 
of Imbricated Pines have furnished the 
cause for competitive warfare between 
Indian tribes for centuries. Down in 
Louisiana they tell of an old coloured man 
who had always worked very hard at 
raising Cotton and Corn on his little pro¬ 
perty and managed to give his family a 
fair living during his days of greatest 
activity. Now, however, that he is old, 
crippled up with rheumatism, and no 
longer able to work, six Pecan-trees which 
he planted bring his family three times as 
large an income as he was able to obtain 
when labouring. The same story might as 
well come out of New England at some 
later day. Many a farmer has to W’ork so 
hard in order to pay the interest on his 
mortgage that he has no time to stop and 
think. If he breaks a leg, or otherwise 
becomes confined in such a way that he 
must think, he can easily enough obtain a 
first-rate income without much work from 
Nut-trees. The range through Chestnuts, 
Walnuts, Hickories. Pines, and Hazels 
offers endless variety for engaging one’s 
interest. There are, perhaps, no food 
crops of any sort which w r ill furnish a 
larger average yield 1 to the acre 'than 
Nuts .—Garden Magazine. 

Potato British Queen.— I have heard 
from several sources of this Potato not 
doing so well this year as formerly, and 
from inquiries made I have come to the 
conclusion that the fault Is not due to the 
Potato, but to the grower. As I am one 
of those who believe in this splendid old 
variety, and who until this year have had 
no failure, perhaps I may he allowed to 
explain what I believe is the cause of my 
non-success. A good many who grow' if 
overlook the fact that it is a second early 
sort, and should, therefore, be lifted fairly 
early iu August. In the cases I have In 
mind—my own included—the crop was not 
lifted until well on into September, after 
a long spell of wet weather, and the 
tubers which were fully rile in August 
suffered, and manv have since gone bad. 
I was prevented by weather and other cir¬ 
cumstances from gelling on with the work 
at my accustomed time In August, and the 
outcome has been a comparatively i>oor 
crop, because of disease having shown 
itself since they were harvested. Mine 
were Scotch seed.— Leahurst. 

- I notice on page 528 of Gardening 

of October 121 li that W. J. Fa inner is not 
very well satisfied with the table qualities 
of British Queen Potato. Has lie ever 
tried the “f’olleetn.” which is, I believe, 
a mucli-improved British Queen, mid it 
is identical with it. except in cooking 
qualities, in which it is far in advance of 
Hie old variety. T used to grow' British 
Queen, but after trying the Colleen I w'as 
not long in discovering that the old variety 
was not worth its room by the side of the 
Colleen, which I have increased as much 
as I could. Only last w'eek my employer 
was speaking of its fine table qualities, 


and I consider it worth a trial in any gar¬ 
den.—J. Gammon, Gtengarriff , Co. Cork, 
Ireland* 

Beet and vinegar. —Asking a lady friend 
a few days ago whether she had lifted her 
Beet, I was rather surprised to hear her 
remark that she had not, and did not 
think it worth while doing so, owing to 
her inability to obtain vinegar. On my 
asking whet-heir she did not cook it anil 
serve it as a vegetable with white sauce, 
similar to Cauliflower, I was told she had 
never heard of it being used in this way. 
From inquiries amongst those who grow 
Beet, I have come to the conclusion that 
the bulk of people of my acquaintance are 
of the same opinion. —Townsman. 

LAW ARD CUSTOM. 

OWNERSHIP OF A SWARM OF BEES. 
A very interesting case was heard re¬ 
cently by the County Court Judge at 
Basingstoke, and the report of his written 
judgment thereon is now published. There 
appears to have been no dispute as to the 
facts, but evidence was given as to the 
value of tlie swarm of bees in question. 
According to the La\c Times, his Honour 
delivered a w'ritten judgment as fol 
low's:— 

This case presents one of the many 
little domestic problems which crop 
up in Hampshire, and, the ioint 
raised not living quite an everyday 
one, I took time to look into the 
authorities. The subject-matter of 
the action is a swarm of bees, the 
valine of which the plaintiff claims to 
recover on an allegation that he has 
been deprived of his bees by the tor¬ 
tious act of the defendant. The facts 
are these: Oil May 28th there was on 
plaintiff's premises a hive of bees. On 
that day the bees swarmed, and the 
plaintiff hived them. On May 20th 
the bees left the new hive and settled 
on the next-door neighbour’s hedge. 
On plaintiff attempting to retake 
them, about 5.30 the same evening, the 
bees flew r away. The direction they 
took was observed by plaintiff’s son, 
and plaintiff learned soon aftenvards 
that they had settled a short distance 
away in the grounds of a house called 
Downsland House. The Downslaiwl 
House premises are let to the defen¬ 
dant, and he is in possession of them ; 
but the house was on May 29th unoc¬ 
cupied. the defendant residing on the 
opposite side of the same road. Plain¬ 
tiff, lieing unable to obtain access to 
the Downslnnd House premises, wont 
over to the defendant’s residence and 
asked to tie allowed to take the bees. 
Defendant stated that on the bees 
settling upon his premise®, ho had 
sent to a beekeeper living near, and 
that with his help the bees had lieen 
hived, and suggested that the trouble 
of hiving ought to be paid for. Plain¬ 
tiff at once expressed his willingness 
to pay, but; defendant declined to let 
him have the bet's, saying by way of 
excuse that he must communicate 
with the man wdio had helped to hive 
them, and to whom he stated he had 
given them, and he told plaintiff to 
see him again the following evening. 
Plaintiff did so, lmt defendant then 
point-blank refused to let him have 
the bees, became abusive, and forbade 
plaintiff to enter the Dowmsland 
House premises, w’licre the boos still 
were. The result was that plaintiff 
was unable to re Bike the bees, and 
lost them. Their value I assess at 
£3 3s. So much for the facts. Then 
as to the law : Bees are not covered 


by the rules applicable to chattels. 
They are not mere chattels, but are 
things fenv nature?, and the subject, 
not of absolute, but of qualified ow'ner- 
sliip. The law affecting them is thus 
stated in Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Vod. II., p. 3112: “Bees are ferce 
natura•, but, when hived and re¬ 
claimed, a man may have a qualified 
property in them by the law' of Nature 
as w’cll as by the civil law'. . . . 
Animals fera natura»■ are no longer 
the projierty of a man than while they 
continue in his keeping or a etna 1 i*>s- 
seesiom ; but If at any time they regain 
.their natural liberty, his pro]>erty in¬ 
stantly ceases; unless they have an 
intention to return, which is only 
known by their usual custom of re¬ 
turning. . . The law extends this 

jK)Sse«sion further than the mere 
manual occupation ; for my fame haw'k 
that is pursuing his quarry in my pre¬ 
sence, though he is at liberty to go 
whore he pleases, is nevertheless my 
property ; for he hath an intention to 
return.” The learned commentator 
instances also carrier pigeons, adding: 

“ But if they stray without my know¬ 
ledge, and do not return in the usual 
manner, it is then lawful for any 
fitranger to take them.” In Lord 
Iialsbury’s “ Laws of * England ” 
(Vol. I.. p. 799) the matter i« dealt 
with as follows : “Trespass or trover 
will lie for taking . . . boos from 

a hive. Bees are ferw naturec, and 
there is no property in them except 
by reclamation. Thus, if a swarm 
settle on a man’s tree, no property 
passes until the bees are hived ; when 
hived, they lieeome the property of the 
hirer ; and if a swarm leaves the hive, 
this property continues in the hiver 
so long as they can be seen and fol¬ 
lowed.” Applying the law as stated 
above to the facts of this on so, in my 
opinion the plaintiff at the time he 
first, went to the defendant on May 
29th had. not lost his rights in the 
bees. They were, in I/ord Hals- 
bury’s words, “ seen and follow'ed ” 
in the sense that there was no loss of 
identity, not anything in the nature 
of abandonment, and I think that is 
sufficient. The case is very near the 
line, but in my vicw r the short in¬ 
terval of time during which the bees 
W'ere out of plaintiff’s actual vision 
does not defeat, his claim. This de¬ 
mand for the bees on the evening of 
May 29th ought to have been com¬ 
plied with, and I give him judgment 
for £3 3s., with oosts. If defendant 
desires to appeal he can have leave. 
Translated into perfectly clear and 
simple language, the nlxwe decision indi¬ 
cates how the law stands In a matter of 
this kind. If a man’s bees swarm and 
go off and he follows them, and either 
does not lose sight of them at all or only 
loses sight of them temporarily, he does 
his best to recover them, and shows no 
Intention of abandoning them, they re¬ 
main his property. On the other hand, 
if the swarm go off and disappear, and 
the original owner troubles no more about 
them, hut merely waits until he hears 
later on that somebody else has hived 
them, then he cannot recover. Intention 
plays a great part in a matter of this 
kind, and, in order to show that his in¬ 
tention was of the right sort, the original 
owner, if he wishes to recover his bees, 
must have acted as though he intended 
to do all he could to get them back, and 
never rest about them until he had got 
them bark, or until he had tracked them 
down and demanded their restoration. 

Lex. 
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GOMESPOHDEjlCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ivy failing {John Hanson ).—The cause 
of the failure of your Ivy is ixiorness of 
soil and dryness at the root. When plant¬ 
ing, you ought to havG cleared out the 
poor soil to a depth of 2 feet and the same 
distance from the wall, and filled in with 
good loam and rotten manure. Even now 
you ought to clear away the poor soil and 
treat as advised above, adding on the sur¬ 
face, if possible, a good mulch of manure 
and watering freely if the weather is dry. 
Ivy pays for a good larder. 


Growing Agapanthus (d.).—The Aga- 
panthus is of very easy culture, and should 
succeed perfectly under the conditions 
named. Being a liberal feeder, the soil 
into which it is potted may consist of two- 
thirds good turfy loam and one-third well- 
decavcd manure, with a sprinkling of 
rough sand. It needs plenty of water 
during the growing period, and, when the 
pots are full of roots, a little liquid 
manure at that season’about once a fort¬ 
night is very beneficial. The plants need 
to be wintered where just clear of frost, 
but nothing more. Throughout the win¬ 
ter only sufficient water should lie given 
to keep the soil slightly moist. With tho 
return of spring and renewed growth, 
more water must, of course, be supplied. 
The plants may be stood out of doors in 
the summer. 


FRUIT. 

Putting in Vine-eyes (L. C. S .).—The 
beginning of February is as good a time 
as any to put in the eyes. Having 
selected your wood, out the eyes or buds 
to about "an inch or a little more in length 
—that is to say, about half an inch on 
each side of the eye. The best way is to 
put each eye singly into small 3-inch pots, 
which should have some broken crocks at 
the bottom, and then filled up with soil 
composed of one-half fresh turfy loam 
and one-half leaf-mould, not too rotten, 
and plenty of sand. When the pot is 
full, taking care not to press down too 
firmly, make a hole in the soil, which 
should be filled with silver sand. Place 
the prepared eye on tliis, pressing it down 
until the top of the bud is level with the 
top of the soil. Plunge in a hotl>ed hav¬ 
ing a bottom temperature of about 65 
degs. to 70 degs. The soil should be 
gently watered after putting in the eyes, 
and be kept moist-, taking care that it does 
not become sod den ed. 

Pruning Currant bushes (C .).—As your 
Red and White Currant bushes have been 
but one year planted, your chief object 
now, of course, is to induce them to make 
growth. For that purpose, your course 
now should lie to shorten liack the shoots 
made last year one-lmlf, and to out in any 
weak side shoots to a single bud. You 
will have, each season, for some three or 
four years, to adopt a similar course, but 
each year, as the shoots become stronger, 
cut back J'ather harder. When these 
bushes have attained a good size—say, 3 
feet in height—-the usual course must lie 
to cut all summer shoots back to two or 
three leaf-buds each winter, as the fruit is 
produced from clusters of spurs or buds 
that are formed on the old wood. As the 
yonng wood does not fruit, there is no 
gain in retaining it, except to fill up 
blanks and increase the size of the 
bushes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electrified seeds (A Scottish Gardener). 
—I see a query in your current number as 
to electrified seed's. The process has been 
patented, and has only been used exten¬ 
sively for cereals, the yield of which has 
been much increased. The treatment con¬ 
sists, roughly, in passing a strong electric 
current through the seed while suspended 
in a chemical solution, and in afterwards 
drying it at a specified temperature. 
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Acetylene gas refuse (E. Chapman ).— 
From an analysis of the residue from 
acetylene gas it has been found that the 
value of this product is entirely due to the 
lime it contains, other plant foods, as 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphates, being 
absent. The Lime is present either as 
slaked lime iu fresh samples, or carbonate 
of lime (mild lime) in samples which have 
been exposed to the ail*. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all 
purposes for which lime is recommended, 
and should lie of special value on soils 
which are sour, or deficient of Lime, or in¬ 
clined to be stiff, and as a top-dressing. 

Wood ashes {F. M. Sawyer ).—Apply the 
wood ashes when you are manuring the 
ground and dig the whole in. There is no 
limit within reason as to the quantity you 
may use. Wood asdics is an excellent ' 
manure for all crops, more particularly 
when mixed with an organic manure, such 
as fowl-dung or farmyard manure. 2. Any 
of the Clematis would do well, while the 
Wistaria would also answer. Heliotrope 
is not hardy. 

Poultry in confined run {Chad ).—With 
fifty square yards of sunny run, covered 
and dry, you have an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of making a success of ten fowls 
kept for laying. The floor must, of course, 
be well littered, and the birds encouraged 
to take exercise by scratching in the litter 
for their grain, which is scattered among 
the material. Pea.t Moss is the best 
litter, but it may lie supplemented with 
straw’, Fern, and dry leaves. Green stuff 
must be fed daily, and a box of grit and 
another of old broken mortar are equally 
essential. _ _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Kelway and Son, Langport .—Wholesale 
Seed Catalogue, Vegetable and Flower, 
for 1919. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Limited, 57 and 
58, Dawson Street, Dublin .—List of Oar- 
den Seeds, 1919. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C .—Seed Guide for 1919. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ^Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loiidon, W.C. S. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
re ply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who xoish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be senl 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only Jour xxirieties at a lime. 



RITO 

wonderfully increases all 
Allotment and Garden Produce. 


RITO makesheavierandhealthier 
crops and finer flowers. Clean 
to handle and admirably replaces 
stable manure. 

Free Booklet for\\d. Stamp. 

What a Forest Gate 
User says 

34, GLENPAkKE Road. 

Forest Gate. 

“I used Horticultural RITO as directed 
in thedrillsbefore sowing. Germination was 
very rapid, and strong plants developed. The 
results have been highly satisfactory, espe¬ 
cially those of the Peas and Beans, the crop 
this year being nearly double that of last 
season, when no RITO was used." 

(Signed) A. M. FORFITT. 

RITO is sold by all Seedsmen, Com Dealers, 
Stores, etc., icwt.,23/6; \cwt., 15 /-; 28 lbs., 
8/-; 14 lbs.. 4 / 6 ; 7 lbs., 2 / 9 . In case of 
difficulty send orders' with cash direct to 
The Molassine Co., Ltd., 16 Tunnel Avenue, 
Greenwich, S.E. 10. Extra charges Jor 
carriage if ordered direct:—on 1 cut., nii; 
on 56 lbs,, 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 14 lbs., 9 d. 

RITO suits 

everything- that grows. 
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SAN HAS" Powder 


INSURES YOUR CROPS 

JU. Again.t SLUGS, WORMS. RATS. 
k\» MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and Sample free.) 

•d. and la. Tins and 15a. per Cwt. (f.*.*. 
London) of all Chemists, Stores, aad 
Nurserymen. 

-J THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 

_UMIHOUBC, LONDON, LI4. 

Awarded Medal, Royal Hor tieultm ra I 
CaAiMtfe*. Ull 


“BEST OF ALL SEEDS.” 

These seeds are considered by us, after 25 years' experi¬ 
ence, to be the best varieties to sow for Quality and Pro¬ 
ductiveness. Broad Beans, Is. pt. Runner and Dwarf 
Beans, Peas, early, mid, late, 1,3, and 5 ft.. Is. 3d. pt. Beet, 
round and long, 6d. oz. Onion, Is oz. Parsnip, Spinach, 
3d. oz. Carrot, dwarf and long, 9d. oz. Turnip, Swede, 
Radish, 4d oz. Mustard and Creas, 2d. oz. Kale, Broccoli, 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower. Celery, Marrow. Cucumber, 
Leek, Lettuce, Parsley. Savoy, Tomato, and all flower Beeds 
in large 3d. pkts. Shallots. Is. lb. AilBa Craig and Tripoli 
Onion plants, la. 3d. 100; 500.6s.: 1,000, 11s. Rambler Roses, 
Hiawatha. Crimson, and Dorothy Perkins, 6'6 doz. All can. 
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LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. AdhereB well to the leaves. 
The best knowu means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 


NICOTINE. 


••fumeritb:.” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND. 


Write for Price Lint to the ATitvifacturere: 

ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

TON BRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST. f BOLTON, LANCS. 


For Fuel Economy - a 
end an unvarying 
temperature hare 

a genuine 

“HORSE¬ 

SHOE” 

BOILER. 


Lint 63 of 
GRBKKIJOCBB 
HEATJNO ArrABATt S 
Post Free. 

C. P. tell & Co., 

Ltd., 

65. Southwark St. 
LONDON, 8.E. 1. 




25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

gjth A t't/list, ion. 

Dtar Sirs, 

H'4ll you kindly send mt 
a No. I Greenhouse Roller to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use Jot the part 25 

years. 

Yours faith fully, 

II'. A. H. 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd 

Dennis Ikon Work*, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


“CARDEN FERTILIZERS.” 

For TOMATOES and VINES, Ac. 

14 lb*., 3 6. 28 I ha., 6 •; 56 I he , 11 112 lbs, 20 •. cnrr. pd. 

SPECIAL “POTATO” MANURE. 

14 11)1., 3 9; 28 lbs., C 6; 56 ll« 12 •; 112 Ilia.. 21 carr. pd. 

SPECIAL “CONCENTRATED” MANURE. 

14 lb , 4 3; 28 lbs., 7 6 ; 56 lbs., 14/-; 1121b* , 25,-, carr. pd. 

G. 1. LANG & SONS, Ltd., HOUNSLOW. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH. 

HARDEN MANURE. Highest analyses. 

The strongest and cheapest in use of all Fertilisers. 
281b. bag. Price 5s, carnage paid, from the sole 
makers-THE AMMONIA FERTILISER CO, Bedford. 
(Approved Fertiliser Agent* by the Food Production 
Department, Lonuori). 


VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsmen 

5THAW5Q*i ChCMICAI C« L t » T3 QlltCN ViCTQffi* Sr LONDON 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


Whan writing Oardaning firm* plaa«« m 
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LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., OONCASTER. 



OEEDSMEN, Horticultural Bpii-ders, 

^ M AN t" FACT tr HERB or ALL IJ A B HEN Hl’PPLIES desir- 
Ing an extension of most protltable buainess should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette, 

188 -181*. Strand, London. W C„ and ask for a specimen 
copy. The "Gazette circulate* in three languages- 
Engliah, Spanish, ami Porttigusse arid in read by the 
leading ImjKirter*, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-Auierica, including Mexico, Peru. 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Bpaiu and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture arid 
Horticulture arc the great Industries. British supplies 
and British trailers are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette 

(Offices : 183—189, Strand, London, W.C 1 is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and LaLiu-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.'' 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Ajiy make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258. VAL’xnAl.l. Bkiimik Kiiap, S.W 1. 


“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed In the Portuguese language. 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies 

"O'Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub tropical 
planter* in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p*per alreadj 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

“O’ESPELHO," 

9. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


FENCING WIRE. 

About £ in. thick. 

Colls 28 lb . 8s. nett, cash with order. 

150 to 200 yard* in <'oi'. 

2 Coils. 15s. 4 Coils. 28s. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


HERBERT & SONS, LTD., 
7. WEST SMITH FIELD. EC. 1. 


CITRONG STAKES FuR RUSE TREES 

and similar purpon •*. 1 to 11 inches diameter, at }<1, 
per foot length Any leogth up to 8 feet.—CULLMAN A 
1 1i k || ,i Beds 

TANI) DRESSING. — Incomparable Ferti* 

-L-l hzer(7U t Urbonale of Lime), 4s 91 * wt , err. paid 
F.,C., * K RICHARDSON', Horace street, Boston, Lines 


Reliability 

Is one of the most Important things 
In life,—a quality characteristic of 
success. It 1« the hull-murk, ns it 
were, of excellence. It Is n test, 
moreover, which can be applied to , 
articles of use, a standard by which 
to measure the worth of any given 
thing:. Is It to be depended upon, 
will it ncliieve Us object,- Is It, In 
fact, reliable? A little medicine nt 
times Is both necessary and desir¬ 
able for the avi-rnge man and 
woman who would keep in good 
health and the reliability of 
lieechntn's Tills ns n safe, gentle, 
and efficient corrective, tonic- 
aperient and ptck*me»up Is evid¬ 
enced by the universal esteem In 
which this remedy la held. Disturb¬ 
ances of the Important digestive 
organs are the cause of very much 
general Ill-health, but It Is now a 
matter of common knowledge 
that biliousness, headache, loss of 
appetite, constipation, lowness of 
spirits and ailments of n like 
nnture that snp the springs of 
energy nud enjoyment, soon dlsap- < 
pear after a short course of that 
truly wonderful medicine, 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

Sold everywhere , 

In boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s'0d« 



JOHN KLINK.ERT, 

F.R.H.S., 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 

TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 



BATLISS 

JONES & 
BATLISS L- 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

ano 

12 40ND0N 13 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass cut to any size Write for price* Mention paper 
ill Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON. Glass and Builders' Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE. CIUPPLEGATE, E.C. 

3' V’-arw Advertiser m l »a It i>k\in*i IIII'HTBATKD 

The latest day for receiving Advcrtiaeraents 
Is FRIDAY. 9 a m 


O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of “CARDENINC ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to bo sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly ; or, if sent by 
post. 2s. 6d. per quarter ; 4s. 6d. half-year; 
8s. 8d. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 13s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY N-WSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of "Gardening Illubtrated” 
until further notice . 

Name 

Address . . 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. County 


j Published by John Navler, on beholf of the Proprietors, at their Offloee, 6T) Liiwiqtoy Bbir-Field*, London, WQI 
1 (Telephone: Holboru 7311, and Printed by the Chaxcxav Lass PkijiiiMJ WSAka,’ i Ua$. February 15, 1914. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 











































































Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden." 


No. 2085.—Vor.. XLI. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1919 


THOUGHTS 1H THE GJ1RDEH. 

THE SOHG op THE SPADE. 


The fork has dts uses, though for ordi¬ 
nary straightforward digging it can never 
make such thorough work and such a per¬ 
fect tilth as the spade. The more one 
understands the ethics of good digging— 
why we dig, how we dig, and what we 
dig for—*the more partial will he be to 
the spade, and understand its great supe¬ 
riority over every other delving tool. Yet 
good spadesmen are not superabundant. 
Numbers lack the necessary energy and' 
vim. This much is certain—that it 's 
only the keen, intelligent, i>a.instaking 
man who makes a good spa desman, and 
when you see him at work you will almost 
marvel at his consummate skill and ad¬ 
mire Ills movements. His style shows 
that ho means business, and enjoys it. 
Note the well-proportioned trench he 
keeps between the finished and unbroken 
lortion of his work, a mark of good 
workmanship which he scrupulously 
maintains, and of which he is proud. By 
it he knows that the portion of the earth’s 
surface with which he is dealing will be 
moved a foot and aha If from its last 
resting-place. 

The good digger does not huddle him¬ 
self over his spade and content himself 
with just rolling over a dead-weight of 
soil, without troubling himself about dis¬ 
integration and aeration; but, standing 
well back, every muscle of his arms, 
shoulders, chest, and loins is called into 
play as he drives his spade well home, 
lifts It, laden as it is, a.t arm’s length, 
and deftly turns his tool as he launches 
its load well and truly forward, broken 
and scattered as the gentle wavelets 
breaking on a sandy beach. 

I say nothing of the health fulness of 
this manly exercise, of its special value, 
but I will say that the seeker after 
“ Ijhysical jerks” and health would be 
hard put to it to find a heaLthier exercise. 
Potently beneficent the spade has been, in 
a great sense, the preserver of our race, 
in the Divine scheme it has played a 
noble part, making barren places fruitful, 
waste places useful, sterile places fertile. 
With it man performs the pleasing task 
imposed for his good upon him, “ Go, and 
replenish the earth.” A plough is but 
another form of spade—really, a horse- 
fipade. Plunged into Mother Earth, it 
opens up her storehouse, producing food' 
for the million, and bringing health and 
l*ace and plenty, civilisation and happi¬ 
ness to unknown myriads. The man who 
invented the spade will never have ($iuse 
to “be filled with pain for the evil he has 
done.” I take wire of my spade ; it is 
well to take care of it. Frequent use 
polishes it like to.silver; it is duty to 
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replace it after use, unsoLled by clinging 
mould. I wipe it, and, If I am not ex¬ 
pecting to use it Boon, 1 oil it, for a rusty 
spade is not goodly to look upon. So 
much depends upon it. There is. no im¬ 
plement comparable to it for utility. Upon 
it, more (than upon any other single thing, 
our summer display, with all its wealth 
of foliage and of flowers, depends. So, 
too, do our autumn crops in all their 
wealth and golden fecundity. It is the 
spade that makes our gardens like unto 
the “ little hills that drop fatness,” Unit 
repays us with so much liberality for all 
our toil; that in the fulness of time 
siieeds us to our harvest thanksgiving 
with hearts bubbling over with gratitude 
and song. Say, then, shall I not take 
care of it and cherish it? Shall such an 
agent of beneficence be cast aside just as 
“ any old tool,” and as a reminder of 
labour, heavily and grudgingly done, well 
disca rded ? 

There Is much spadework now to be 
done. Its busy time is upon us. Feb¬ 
ruary lias nearly gone, and' we cannot 
allow it to lie in its place a single hour 
of daylight. The garden is crying out 
for it, and there 3s no mistaking that cry. 
Bend your back as you drive the spade 
home both deep and strong. The hear¬ 
tier your use of it the more will its face 
shine. The more and' the better you use 
it, the more and the better will it repay 
you. Dig deep into the bosom of Mother 
Earth. Do not be afraid of going too 
deep. Pulverise every square inch of it, 
so that there exists no barrier against the 
free entrance of the March winds which 
will visit it, laden with stores of fer¬ 
tilising nitrogen. Open your soli well for 
the rays of sunshine to penetrate, for 
that, too, has an important work to do la 
the underground laboratory. If only the 
spade could speak, what wisdom it could 
Impart! It can, and does, speak by re¬ 
sults, and its messages can be gathered 
and garnered by those who truly observe. 

F. J. F. 

RANDOM NOTES 

Tiie issue of February 1st, Includes a wide 
and seasonable range of subjects of more 
than ordinary interest, and upon some of 
these a few comments may be permitted. 
With respect to the use of 
Ivy for edging and carpeting, the plant 
has, undoubtedly, some value, but in this 
country, owing to its ail-pervading and 
too persistent habit, Ivy requires to le 
carefully handled, lest, by its introduc¬ 
tion, other and choicer things may be 
neglected' or prejudiced. The illustra¬ 
tion at p. 49 shows its value, and it may 
be the case that Ivy is far more appre¬ 
ciated in California than in this coun¬ 
try. Nevertheless, I have seen It very 
effectively employed, and in a notable way 


at Llangedwyn, North Wales, where Ivy 
was used as an edging to a very large 
circular bed at the foot of the terraces. 
Behind the Ivy was a line of dwarf Oak 
trees, and the remainder of the bed was 
filled with Knipliofia aloides. The im¬ 
manent nature of such a bed is obvious, 
and I can vouch for its effect in early 
September. 

Choisya ternata.— It is always Interest¬ 
ing to read of the Mexican Orange. Here, 
in the open, it forms huge pieces, and, as 
“ W. T.” observes, it is not at all difficult 
to propagate. Perhaps layering is the 
most satisfactory method of Increase. My 
first recollection of Choisya ternata goes 
almost as far back a® (that of the writer 
of the note. It may interest him and 
others <to learn that C. ternata wtis grown 
as a stove plant in the gardens in which 
I was at that time working. 

The Scarlet Elder. —What a very orna¬ 
mental shrub we have in S a mb use us race- 
nvosa, and how little it appears to be 
grown. It is altogether better than the 
Common Elder, and never, 4n my experi¬ 
ence, becomes such a nuisance from self- 
sowui seeds as does that encroaching 
variety. In late summer and autumn the 
clusters of vivid scarlet berries rival tliose 
of the Holly at a lat.*r date, and when 
birds spare them their beauty endures 
over a long time. In the lower garden 
here the conditions referred to in the 
editorial note are exactly reproduced, and 
I agree with the advice given to the in¬ 
quirer. 

The wasteful bonfire.—I cannot agree 
with the w r riter in Country Life who 
styles the smother fire wasteful. Every¬ 
thing in these days of i>est9 and fungi 
which is used' for manure ought to go 
through the fire, or—as 3s advised in the 
comment at the end of the article—it 
should be stacked up, mixed with lime, 
and thoroughly rotted. The residue from 
the garden fire is useful in many ways, 
not only for vegetable crops, but for fruit 
trees and' pot plants as well. In view of 
these facts, the word “ wasteful ” Is 
clearly w r rong, althougn it might be justi¬ 
fied in cases where the rubbish accumu¬ 
lations wore burned and allowed to be 
blown about by the w ? iud or ruined by wet 
before being utilised. As soon as there 
is no danger from smouldering embers the 
ashes ought to be stored' under cover until 
they are needed. 

Bees. —In view of the close connection 
between bees and fruit crops, one is glad 
to see that the articles and notes upon 
this Interesting subject are continued. 
The advice tendered is practical, and— 
what does not always fid low—It is written 
In a most interesting w r ay, which makes 
the notes apirreciated—as I happen to 
know—even by tliose who do not keep 
and have no great interest in bees. I 
sincerely hoi>e that “ B. R. II.” is correct 
when he prophesies a “revival” In bee- 
keel ving. An effectual cure for the Isle 
of Wight disease would go a long way 
toward such a- dfpifpfolep^vival. 

OF illinoYsW 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Rainfall at Bettws-y-Coed in 1918, 65£ 
inches; far January, 1919, 6.40 inches ; 
veory little frost, and only one fall of snow 
during the winter ; about 1 inch of snow 
on January 27th.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.— This 
remains one of the best of the hardier 
blue-flowered Ceauothuses. It is not ab¬ 
solutely hardy north of the Tweed, or 
even in the northern counties of England. 
It is best when planted against a wall. 
It loves a well-drained soil, especially’ 
when against a wall, but should never be 
allowed to suffer from drought during the 
growing and flowering seasons. — S. 
Arnott. 

Convolvulus Cneorum.— This is already 
showing buds nestling in their cotton- 
wool. As it is quite in the open and en¬ 
tirely unprotected, C. Cneorum is appa¬ 
rently hardy, and it continues in bloom, 
with the exception of short breaks, from 
spring to November. Apart from the 
beauty of its large, pale pink flowers, set 
off by a golden eye, the glossy silver of 
the attractive foliage is alone sufficient to 
merit a wide popularity for C. Cneorum.— 
J. 

Rosmarinus prostrata.—This creeping 
form of the common Rosemary is a de¬ 
lightful subject for the rock garden, since 
it will cling to the stone like Cotoneoster 
adpressa. It will, moreover, do in the 
poorest and driest of soils, and produce a 
mass of Lilac flowers in summer. Those 
W’ho live in climates which are too severe 
for the typical Rosemary might succeed 
with this prostrate kind, its lowly growth 
rendering it less liable to be affected by 
hard weather.—A. T. J. 

Open weather in S.W. Scotland.— At 
this time (February 4th) the weather is 
very mild, and up till now there has been 
no frost of any consequence. In this 
sheltered garden the results are all too 
plainly seen. Hardy Fuchsias have 
pushed forth shoots which are now over 
an inch in length, many herbaceous plants 
—and notably Dielytra speetabilis and the 
Chrysanthemum maximum family-^are 
growing vigorously, while the buds ui>on 
fruit trees on the walls are further ad¬ 
vanced than my memory recalls at the 
date. Such advanced growth may, and 
most likely will, fall a victim to late 
frosts.—W. McG. 

Galanthus Ikariae not hardy_ It is to 

be feared that Galanthus Ikari* has not 
fulfilled the expectations of those who 
received it as a hardier aud better plant 
than Galanthus latifolius. It is certainly 
longer Lived than the latter, but in many 
places it does not prove a permanent gar¬ 
den plant. Several of these broad-leaved 
Snowdrops appeal- to suffer more from our 
climate than the others, and often die off 
during some seasons through the foliage 
being injured. The Snowdrop under 
notice came originally from the Island of 
Nikarin, off the coast of Asia Minor, 
whence it was introduced by Mr. E. Whit- 
tall, of Smyrna. /It has‘arching green 
leaves and shapely flowers, with con¬ 
spicuous green blotches on the inner seg¬ 
ments.—S. Arnott. 

Iris histrloldes was showing its lovely 
blue flowers first on January 14th in my 
London rock garden, where it grows very 
happily in a sheltered and well-drained 
pocket of light, gritty soil. It is at least 
a month earlier than I. reticulata as a 
l ule, and, whilst a more showy flower, one 
misses the sweet scent which makes I 
reticulata so precious. This latter species 
is full of bud this year, and the bulbs 
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have increased rapidly in a hot, raised 
bed of very sandy soil. I. reticulata does 
not seem at all particular as to soil, for 
one bears of its doing well in a fairly 
heavy loam ; but I think a sandy compost 
suits it best, and certainly I could not 
wish for a sturdier or healthier lot of 
bulbs than mine. I have never had any 
trace of disease so far.—N. L. 

Apple St. Cecilia.— It speaks well for 
any variety of Apple which in a single 
year has a unanimous vote for an Award 
of Merit, as also a First-Class Certificate. 
That, however, has been achieved by the 
above-named variety, the higher award 
having been granted it by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society on January 28th last. 
It was in January, 191S, that it gained 
the other award. St. Cecilia is a dessert 
sort, and full of promise. It was raised 
from Cox’s Orange Pippin aud another 
more conically inclined than Cox’s, and 
more 'brilliantly coloured externally. Its 
somewhat softer and juicier flesh, in con¬ 
junction with sweetness and high flavour 
generally, approximates to the ideal. The 
fruits are of medium size, and most at¬ 
tractive looking.—E. J. 

The labour question.— In the early days 
of demobilisation some hopes were felt 
that the labour question in the garden 
would be eased by the release of some, at 
Jeast, of our young gardeners. A cer¬ 
tain proportion, certainly, has been de¬ 
mobilised, but it does not seem that they 
ore about to return to their pre-war work 
in the garden. Of five young men who 
left these gardens not one intends to re¬ 
sume gardening, and’ of the younger lads 
-who had to go upon military sendee on 
reaching their eighteenth year, and who 
would, in all probability, have returned, 
there is at present no hope. I have just 
heard from one of them, and he tells me 
that his battalion, along with others corn¬ 
iced of lads of like age, is to be sent to 
the Rhine. In the case of older men, the 
lure of inflated wages for even unskilled 
■work in cities and large towns is, no 
doubt, responsible. In any case, it ap¬ 
pears 'that labour for the garden for some 
time will be as scarce as ever.—A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener. 

Primula malacoides The President._ 

This is the most recent addition to this 
popular and' easily grown section, a semi¬ 
double variety exhibited before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on January 28th by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., who were gran ted 
an Award of Merit for the newcomer. The 
colour is rosy-mauve, the floral parts not 
sufficiently crowded to rob the variety of 
the (brightness and elegance which cha¬ 
racterise (the typical kina' and its varie¬ 
ties generally. So far as was observed', 
the whole of the plants shown of the 
novelty named were identical in their 
doubLing, from which It may be deduced 
that it comes fairly true from seeds. 
Others of distinction shown were Prin¬ 
cess Mary (mauve) and King Albert (deep 
mauve), these being single flowered. 
Theii /distinction lies chiefly in the much 
larger, more deeply coloured flowers, the 
free, profuse-flowering habit of the type 
being maintained in all. As proof of the 
popularity of this dainty species, it mav 
be remarked that in quite a short time 
after its introduction both market 
growers and florists had taken to the 
Plant freely, many amateurs also making 
a speciality of it. Indeed, it would' be re¬ 
markable If a plant of such simple cul¬ 
tural needs, and so accommodating withal, 
did^not meet with general approval.— 


Roscoea cautlioides.—” N. S. C.” quotes 

me (page 35) as having pronounced this 
beautiful and free-flowering plant as one 
of the inferior species of the genus 
Roscoea. Will he take my assurance that 
1 have never done so? On the contrary, in 
an extract which was printed in a horti¬ 
cultural contemporary from a List kept for 
my own convenience distinguishing what 
seem to me the superior si>ecies in every 
genus cultivated here, It. cautlioides and 
R. capitata are bo/tli ranked as superior to 
R. purpurea. I think this is hardly fair 
to R. purpurea, which is a very desirable 
plant, producing abundance of line purple 
flowers in July, and’ I should be sorry not 
to have it, though R. capitata is taller, 
with much larger flowers of a richer, 
purple. It is a case where all the species 
are well worth growing. R. “ August 
Beauty,” sent out by Bees, closely re¬ 
sembles R. cautlioides, but grows taller, 
lias flowers of rather paler sulphur hue, 
and'blooms a month or six weeks later.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Iris stylosa was rather later than usual 
with me in coming into bloom this season, 
the first flower not showing until well 
into December, which is about tbe usual 
date of its appearance here. It has been 
making up for lost time, however, and 
throwing up a succession of its lovely 
flowers ever since, until the frosts at the 
beginning of this month temporarily 
checked if. As soon as a milder speLl 
comes it will, no doubt, go on blooming as 
merrily as ever until well into April. It 
is astonishing what a long period of 
blooming this species has, and what a 
number of blossoms are produced from a 
single clump in the course of a season. 
The most free-flowering clumps, aud the 
earliest to blossom, seem to be those which 
are planted quite close up against a warm 
wall. It is a rapid grower, but is better 
for being split up when the clumps get 
too big, the best time for doing this being 
about the middle of April, just when 
flowering is over, and before the new 
roots are produced. After replanting, 
care must be taken to see that the new 
plantations do not suffer from want of 
water until they are well established.— 
North London. 

Silene acaulis (p. 52).—Remarking that 
this species as a flowering plant is a 
failure with him, Mr. Comhill asks 
“ whait is the experience of readers gene¬ 
rally ” with respect to it. The answer 
will, I expect, be ” little better than Mr. 
Cornhill s ” in all those instances where 
the plants are allowed to develop their 
usual mat-like patches, or where multi¬ 
plied only by means of division. A fairly 
reliable remedy for the failure is to resort 
to propaga/tion from cuttings periodically, 
and in that way, by according the plant 
the fullest opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment of the individual rosettes, n much 
freer flowering is ensured. It often hap¬ 
pens, however, that where a working 
stock is maintained more or less easily 
by ordinary division, no other method of 
increase is thought of, regardless of the 
results which ensue. In this way the 
amateur whose requirements may not be 
large too often has little more than 
flowerless patches, the nurseryman, 
driven to propagation on a more inten¬ 
sive plan, often faring better. It does 
not follow that propagation from cuttings 
will result in the young plants covering 
themselves with flowers, though the mea¬ 
sure of increase in this direction is not 
only encouraging, but distinctly worth 
while. The species, it should be noted, 
loves lime. Cuttings roof readily during 
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TREES AflD SHRUBS. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

At this season there is no more hardy 
shrub than the old Daphne Mezereum. Not 
only are dts densely packed flowers charm¬ 
ing for colour, but equally so for their 
sweet perfume. Although It was well 
known 300 years ago, it cannot be said' at 
the present time to be so plentiful as it 
ought to be. It is a favourite plant with 
cottagers, and some of the finest speci¬ 
mens in the country are to be found in 
small village gardens, where for mqny 
years they have been carefully tended. It 
is by many botanists considered doubtful 


whetner it is truly indigenous to the 
British Isles, hut, if not so, it has become 
naturalised, and is met with wild in 
several parts of England. There are 
several varieties of it in cultivation with 
purple, red, or white flowers. The flower¬ 
ing season of the typical form is February 
and March, but in mild winters the first 
blooms may be seen in the closing days of 
the old year. There is also a valuable 
variety called grandiflora, which com¬ 
mences to flower as early as October and 
November. 

D. Mezereum Is a compact, many- 
branched, erect-growing shrub, attaining 
in very old specimens a height of 6 feet, 
but it is usually seen about half that 
height. It is summer-leafing, and at the 
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time of blooming is leafless. The flowers 
occur in short-stalked clusters of two, 
three, or four together, the clusters being 
densely packed on those portions of the 
brandies made during the previous sum¬ 
mer. The colour is a reddish-purple, but 
in some forms the purple is scarcely 
noticeable. The variety alba has flow’ers 
of a somewhat inilky-w’hjte, and is equally 
as desirable as the ordinary purple form. 
The finest variety, however, in cultiva¬ 
tion is the one already alluded to as gran- 
diflora, in which (the fkrwers are not only 
Larger than those of any other variety, 


but the colour is a rich, glowing, reddish- 
purple. 

All the forms of the Mezereon are easily 
grown. They like a moist, moderately 
rich loam, and flower best in an open 
sunny position. In lutumn the Mezereon 
again becomes ornamental, its branches 
being then covered w’ith berries, those of 
the purple-flowered forms being red, whilst 
those of the white variety are yellow. The 
species is readily propagated by seed, 
which should be' sown as soon as ripe ; if 
allowed to get dry, it will take two years 
to germinate. The seedlings mostly follow 
the parent plant in colour; nevertheless, 
“ sporting ” almost invariably occurs, and 
a few w r hite-flowered seedlings will appear 
in most sowings of the purple varieties. 


THE NEW ZEALAND TEA BUSH 

(Leptospermum scoparium). 
Amongst the many half-hardy shrubs suit¬ 
able for the outdoor garden in the wanner 
parts of the British Isles, 

Leptospermum scoparium Is very con¬ 
spicuous in spring when covered with its 
white, star-like flowers, each one over 
half an inch across. It is a New Zealand 
shrub, growing 0 feet to 12 feet high, and 
in some districts spreads so rapidly as to 
become a serious menace to agricultural 
land, although at the same time it is de¬ 
scribed as a most beautiful feature, for 
the white, or sometimes pinkish, flow’ers 
are there borne over a considerable port 
of the year. Here, however, It remains a 
garden shrub, for, even under the most 
favourable conditions, it has no tendency 
to become naturalised. Planted in the 
disintegrated granite of some of the Cor¬ 
nish gardens, it soon grow r s into a hand¬ 
some bush, and continues to flower well 
for years. There are other species, but 
until about ten years ago it had no rival 
as a garden plant in this country. Now, 
however, several other varieties and 
hybrids, which have even greater attrac¬ 
tions than the older plant, are available. 
Of these, one of the first to appear w’as 

L. scoparium var. Nichollsi, or Nlcholll 
as it is often spelled. This is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the type by its purplish 
growths and leaves, while its flowers, each 
about three-quarters of an inch across, are 
bright carmine-crimson. It is of free 
grow th, forming a graceful bush at least 
(J feet high. 

L. scoparium var. Boscaweni is a seed¬ 
ling from the above variety. Like that, it 
has a free, graceful habit and purplish 
shoots and leaves, but the flowers, which 
are bright red in the bud stage, are white 
heavily flushed with rose when fully ex¬ 
panded. They are each an inch in 
diameter. A third variety with purplish 
leaves is 

L. Ciiapmanni, discovered wild In New 
Zealand some 200 miles from the place 
w’here L. s. Nichollsi was found. In this 
case the flowers are bright rose In colour, 
and very beautiful. 

All three are suitable for the wanner 
parts of the country, and are quite ns 
hardy as the better-known L. scoparium. 
They are increased by cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame during June 
or July. When grown in pots they form 
handsome shrubs for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. _ W. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata).— 1 This is a very beautiful ever¬ 
green shrub, for its three-parted leaves are 
of a rich glossy green and quite distinct 
from those of any other evergreen. More¬ 
over, it is an excellent flowering shrub, the 
fragrant w’hite flowers being borne freely 
in axillary corymbs from near the joints 
of the shoots from April to June, and oc¬ 
casionally during autumn. An additional 
charm Is added to the flowers by reason of 
their Orange-like fragrance. It is a native 
of Mexico and has long been an occupant 
of our gardens. In the south and west of 
England it thrives in the open ground, 
forming a shapely bush C feet to 12 feet 
high and as far through. Where it is not 
hardy enough for the open ground it can 
be planted against walls, whilst it can also 
be growm successfully in pots and tubs for 
greenhouse decoration in spring. It must 
not, however, be given much heat or it will 
become infested with insect pests and the 
foliage will be spoiled. Fortunately, it can 
be rooted quite easily from cuttings, and 
even quite small plants flower well. It 
does well in loamy soil either in sun or a 
little shade.—D. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 

Some Roses will give fair returns under 
ordinary treatment, but the Mankind 
Niel is not one of them. It is one of the 
finest flowering plants we have when sub¬ 
jected to high culture, and very disap¬ 
pointing when its requirements are not 
fully met. Imperfectly nourished plants 
cannot yield flowers of high quality. Size 
and' colour are wanting to such a degree 
that under such conditions this Rose is 
not worth growing. Marshal Niel may 
be successfully grown in pots, but its true 
worth is only realised when planted out 
in a well-prepared border, where it has 
ample space to extend. Many have failed 
to realise that this Rose should have 
si>ecinl treatment after flowering, and 
that neglect at this time must result 
in gradual deterioration. I have seen 
plants some years old in amateurs’ green¬ 
houses which certainly could have given 
no satisfaction to their owners. They 
were a tangled mass of shoots, with 
flimsy foliage and flowers only one-third 
of the normal size, and very poor in 
colour. These plants had, of course, been 
allowed to extend in the' usual way, and 
had been pruned by cutting back the 
young growths to three eyes, with the re¬ 
sult that there w\as a mass of shoots, not 
one of which w*as capable of bearing a 
bloom of normal quality. Had those 
plants been mine, I should have cut them 
back hard, restricted the number of 
shoots, and used all means in my pow r er 
to ensure a strong growth. When a plant 
comes into this unsatisfactory condition, 
nothing short of hard pruning, in com¬ 
bination with high feeding, will restore 
it to health and vigour. Where this Rose 
has been budded on the Briar, it will fre¬ 
quently form a knob at the junction of 
stock and scion, sometimes as large as a 
cricket ball. When this happens, the best 
way is to root it out and plant again, for 
a plant in that condition wdll never do any 
good. 

As soon as the blooms fade, the grow r er 
must at once set to w r ork and prepare for 
the following year. The young, strong 
shoots w'hich have carried the crop of 
bloom must at once be cut back to tw r o 
eyes, and from the time the young shoots 
appear a pice growing atmosphere must 
be maintained during the growing time. 
Watering must be carefully done in the 
early stages of growth, but liberally later 
on. This treatment will result in the for¬ 
mation of strong, rod-like shoots, wiiich, 
well hardened and rested, will furnish a 
plentiful crop of flowers of the highest 
quality. J. Cornhill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning newly-planted Roses.— Will you 

b • so kind as to describe how r I ought to 
prune Rose-trees planted early in January? 
I have Teas, Standard H.P.s, China and 
Moss, and Sw’eet Briar. I have never 
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grown Roses before, and have no book 
which gives definite instructions for 
pruning. My Roses have, in most cases, 
five or six fairly hill stems. Should these 
be all cut down or only the 6ide shoots, 
and, in the case of standards, how’ do I 
proceed? They were sent me from the 
growers with the old withered buds ui>on 
them. The Briar Roses have each four 
large brown stems. The only Rose w T hich 
looks as if it wanted pruning is a Hermosa, 
which is crowded with stems.—K. 

[Cut away all weak wood in the bush 
plants and shorten the strong shoots back 
to from four to six bud.^ from the base, ac¬ 
cording to their strength and the ripeness 
of the w'ood. The reason for doing so is 
to induce them to break back aud produce 
vigorous growth from as near the base as 
possible. Prune the China Rose Hermosa 
on the same principle. As to the stan¬ 
dards, cut out the weak w T ood and spur the 
stronger growths back to four buds, count¬ 
ing from the base. This will lay the 
foundation of. and result in, good heads 
being developed in future. The pruning 
of Moss, H.P.s, and Briars should bo done 
about the middle of March, and of Teas 
and Chinas the second w r eek in April.] 


FERNS. 

HART’S-TONGUE FERNS 
(Scolopendrium). 

There are in cultivation about three hun¬ 
dred varieties of the Hart’s-tongue Peru, 
but only a few of them are generally 
known. The greater ]>ortion of them so 
much resembles each other that they are 
scarcely worthy of any special care, and 
some are too expensive for the amateur of 
moderate means. The most useful are S. 
crispum, S. marginatum, S. Kelwayi, S. 
grandiceps, S. digitatum, and S. lacera- 
tuin. T have just gone over nfiy stock of 
these, consisting of several huudred plants, 
for the purpose of increase, and have 
planted them in a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould. This is a fine Fern, and 
although it has been many years in culti¬ 
vation its merits have never been fully 
recognised, for It is one of the best plants 
that can be employed for the decoration of 
rooms, corridors, and entrance halls during 
the winter. The plants should be w r ell 
grown, for there is a vast difference be¬ 
tween those that have had all that they 
need and others that have, in a great 
measure, been left to take their chance. 
At the end of the growing time the fronds 
of this Fern should be a foot long and of a 
rich green, w r hereas, when badly nourished, 
they have a yellow tinge. 

These Hart’s-tongue Ferns are invaluable 
in the outdoor garden, where verdure Is so 
welcome during the winter, but the plea¬ 
sure they afford depends in a great degree 
on the nourishment they get and the posi¬ 
tion they occupy. The common form is a 


very different thing when highly fed than 
when growing in poor soil. I once gave a 
good-sized si>ecimen a top-dressing of 
manure, and the development of this plant 
during the summer was a revelation. It 
may not lie generally known that all the 
Hart’s-tongue varieties are much benefited 
by an annual application of manure not 
used in the soil, but as a top-dressing. The 
effect of Ibis on the small-growing Kel¬ 
wayi, the handsome, heavily-crested 
grandiceps, and other crested forms is very 
marked. It gives not only size, but depth 
and verdure to the fronds, and endows 
them with the i>ower to remain fresh and 
green all through the winter, thereby in¬ 
creasing their decorative value. 

J. Cornhill. 

CHRYSflNTHEMUJVIS. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For cutting during late autumn we have 
nothing better than single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and that fact alone should war mat 
their more extensive cultivation. Under 
good management the plants produce an 
immense quantity of bloom, and the 
flowers, being light and’ graceful, are ad¬ 
mirably adapted for working into all kinds 
of floral decorations. For table decora¬ 
tion, too, single Chrysanthemums are 
quite unique. When lightly arranged with 
a spray or two of Fern or a sprig of 
autumn leaves or berries, they produce an 
exceedingly .pretty effect. A few’ blooms 
thrust loosely into a vase with a spray of 
Asparagus plumosus will also produce an 
effect not altogether unworthy of notice. 
Ai>art from their utility as cut flowers, 
they are equally serviceable for conserva¬ 
tory decoration. When properly managed', 
plants of a dwarf, bushy growth can be 
obtained, and these literally covered with 
bloom. In addition to this, very dw’arf 
plants that would lx? suitable for stand¬ 
ing in vases in rooms or for table decora¬ 
tion can lx? grown, and it will thus be 
readily seeu by those who have hitherto 
slighted single Chrysanthemums how ad¬ 
mirably adapted they are for all kinds of 
floral decoration. The treatment neces¬ 
sary to the successful cultivation of single 
Chrysanthemums is, of course, pretty 
much the same as is given to the ordinary 
kinds. Occasionally we have seen dis¬ 
budding done in single Chrysanthemums, 
but such a practice cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 


Chrysanthemums: Revival of interest.— 

Now that hostilities have ceased and peace 
Is wdthin measurable distance, interest in 
flowers has revived in a quite remarkable 
manner. A short time since difficulty w r as 
exi>erienced by some growlers in maintain¬ 
ing their stock plants of all types of the 
Chrysanthemum, and there is little doubt 
many sorts, once highly regarded, will no 
longer be obtainable. In some cases the 
loss of a few r sorts will not matter much, 
but there is quite a number of beautiful 
varieties of the different types of the 
Autumn Queen that can ill be spared, and 
which it may take many years to repro¬ 
duce. Within the last few w T eeks, in the 
course of conversation w T it.h some of the 
leading trade speeia lists, I have ascer¬ 
tained that from all parts of the country 
numerous orders for cuttings and plants 
are being received, so we may hope to see 
the cultivation of Chrysanthemums again 
taken up with zest, and the revival of 
Chrysanthemum shows during the autumn 
months also an accomplished fact. The 
most cheering aspect of the revived inter¬ 
est in the Chrysanthemum is the demand 
for the early-flowering outdoor border 
kinds. Early application for cuttings and 
plants shouldi^eitmidiei:^ stocks may be 
exhausted— D. B. Crane, High 
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OUTDOOR 

A HAMPSHIRE COTTAGE AND 
GARDEN. 

Tut illust ration we give to-day depicts a 
linage with attached garden Ln Hamp¬ 
shire. The illustration of th£ cottage 
Kpreks for itself, and as regards the gnr- 
< 1101 . flowers and vegetables are frequently 
surprisingly well grown, so much so that 
one marvels at the cottager's success. 
The reason is that hi most cases only 
a few things are grow a. and every atten¬ 
tion is paid to them. There is no attempt 
to grow mere collections. 


IRIS UNGUICTTLARIS (SYN. I. 
STYLOSA). 

No hardy winter flower is more precious 
than this, none more highly esteemed for 
its beauty, fragrance, or, when estab¬ 
lished, profuse flowering. Of this last 
there has been abundant proof during the 
recent spell of mild weal her, now checked 


PLANTS. 

proper soil. Coming from Algeria, it is 
naturally a warm til-loving subject, hence 
the hottest imsition in the garden should 
be selected for it. Often the foot of a 
south wall or that of a greenhouse having 
a south aspect is chosen, and, gLveu 
correct soil, these do quite well. As to 
soil, while the species will revel in a 
fairly rich rooting medium, this does not 
conduce to flowering, and should be 
avoided. Hungry or iK>or soils, in con¬ 
junction with a limited root-run, are far 
more suitable. In this connection there 
Is in the mbid’s eye a considerable plant¬ 
ing In a narrow border, the soli light loam 
with gravel intermixed. Here it was 
noticed that the rhizomes arrested, as it 
were, by the adjacent gravel walk, 
flowered with greater freedom than those 
nearer the house wall, where more soil 
existed. This incident first caused me to 
regard poor and firm soils as essential. 
In any case, the object-lesson was ob- 


plete drainage, driving sandstone or other 
rock between the clumps to assist dry¬ 
ness and firm soil conditions. Given a 
bed of ashes, sand, or gravel as a founda¬ 
tion, this is a method well suited to those 
having strong or wet soils to contend 
with. 

The nEsx planting season is early 
spring, late March or early April being 
excellent. It is then that the season's 
growth logins, and wlln it new root ac¬ 
tivity. To secure these unchecked and in 
their entirety is as a stepping-stone 
to ultimate success. When properly 
planted, the plants go on flowerhig for 
years; but when division of the clumps 
Is deemed necessary, P may be done quite 
freely. Given a season to become re¬ 
established, tlie plants should flower re¬ 
gularly afterwards. 

Varieties are not numerous, though 
they are very distinct in growth, time 
of flowering, and colour. Apart from 
that sold as the type is another, 
known as grandiflora, a robust grower, 
with large la vender-blue flowers. Ther? 
Is also a white form. The variety spe- 



A Hampshire Cottage. 


by the wintry conditions of the moment, 
lu such a case, the only thing to be done 
Avas to cut any spikes deemed* forward 
enough to open indoors, protecting the re¬ 
mainder, first, by lightly’ strewing 
Bracken or dry litter over the clumps, 
and, secondly, rearing a spare frame light 
over all. Whether these twain would 
afford a sufficient protection would depend 
ujon the severity’ of the weather and its 
duration, though, in any ease, to leave 
Them without protection at such a-time 
would mean their ruin. 

Few plants gre capable at flowering 
time of enduring with impunity snow or 
rjin KuiTeoded by frost, and this beautiful 
winter Iris is no a xeeptlon, even in 
favoured southern gardens ln this coun¬ 
try. In northern districts it should lie 
worth while -trying in large pots or tubs, 
so that ln winter, frame or cold house 
treatment could be resorted to. Of the 

Things that matter_ in Its cultivation 
are a suitable poaitJq 
Digitized by 




vlous, and I have many times put it into 
practice with excellent results. From 
these remarks it shouLd be clear that the 
plant ds not to be flowered with much 
success by the ordinary methods of cul¬ 
ture. Generally, in loamy and rich soil 
growth Is too rampant, and invariably at 
the expeime of flowers. Nor is it a suc¬ 
cess usually as a bolder plant; indeed, in 
the majority of instances, it is not worth 
trying. In clayey soils or moist, holding 
Loams, it may grow well, but rarely 
flowers freely. Planted very firmly in 
light lioam, with much sand, gravel, or 
calcareous matter added, the rooting area 
being also restricted, it both grows and 
flowers well. In the narrow border men¬ 
tioned above the soil liecame very dry, 
copious waterings being necessary during 
the season of growth. At otiier times the 
phinhs were left to themselves. Ocoafdon- 
ally, when the soil below was likely to be¬ 
come too moist, I have arranged the 
plants ln a raised bod to ensure more com- 


ciosa is more of a spriug than-a winter 
flowering sort. It is dwarfer than the 
rest, tlie flowers of richer blue issuing 
from tufts of-narrow Grassy leaves. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


ELECTRIFIED SEED. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir,—“ A Scottish Gardener ” is, 1 
think, a little unusual in having heard 
nothing of electrified seed. It is true that 
It is ** something new," but it is pretty 
generally known now among fanners, 
though it has not yet made way among 
gardeners, for tlie inroeess of electrifying 
has not yet been worked out for gaiden 
seeds. It takes some time and much 
labour to ascertain the precise length of 
treatment, strength of current, and other 
particulars for any kind of seed, and the 
inventor has hitherto confined his atten¬ 
tion mainly to fhnrt seeds, ns being the 
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conditions of treatment have been deter¬ 
mined for Wheat, Oats, and' Barley, he 
is turning his attention to the seeds of 
horticultural crops, and these will soon be 
placed upon the market. 

With* the three cerea Is named the suc¬ 
cess is complete. Measured and weighed 
results gave in the harvest of last year 
from more than four bushels to more than 
nineteen bushels per acre of increase in 
grains by electrifying the seed. In one 
case only was there a slight loss, nnd this 
loss was more than outbalanced'by an in¬ 
crease of 33 percent, in the straw. The 
total increase in yield ranged from 8 per 
cent, to Cl per cent, on trials extending 
over (several hundreds of acres. The 
Food Production Department of the Boa I'd 
of Agriculture sent an expert to investi¬ 
gate the matter, and his report showed 
substantial gains in six out of seven cases 
—gains that were mostly far too large to 
be accidental. 

Experiments made with horticultural 
seeds have been extremely promising, but 
ns the conditions are not yet thoroughly 
worked out, the result is not yet certain, 
and until an Increased' crop is assured in 
at least 80 per cent, of trials,, the process 
will not be recommended for general adop¬ 
tion for horticultural seeds. 

If “A Scottish Gardener” would care 
to .have more information, I shall be 
pleased to send him a pamphlet on the 
subject. Char. Mercier. 

Parkstone, Dorset. 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER 
(Campanula pyramidalis). 

It is difficult to understand why this late- 
flowering and imposing Bellflower is made 
so Little use of as a border subject in the 
oi>en, while held in such high esteem as a 
flowering plant for the greenhouse, un¬ 
less, indeed, it be that its higher beauty 
and ornament as seen in the greenhouse 
have caused it to fail into disuse for the 
first-named pui*i>ose. Whether it be this 
or the strange idea that some object to 
the recurrence of a plant in bo-th green¬ 
house and garden, or to the fact that not 
a few amateurs are unaware of its com 
plete hardiness or its utility when culti¬ 
vated in the open, are matters not easy 
to determine. Any, however, who have 
regarded the plant as tender and unsuited 
to open-air cultivation may disabuse their 
minds on the subject at once. It is true 
that with glasshouse protection the white- 
flowered forms (are of a purer white than 
is usual in the open, though, as a set-off 
against this, it may be stated that in the 
open air the bLue varieties assume a far 
more in tenser hue than when flowered in 
the greenhouse, despite which minor dif¬ 
ferences they are welcome in both places, 
and, freely grown, give good results. 
Well-cultivated specimens will form 
rosette of leaves 18 inches or more across, 
and yield imposing spikes of flowers 5 feet 
to 8 feet high. Extra fine examples may 
produce several such spikes, the effect at 
flowering (time being very fine. By way 
of securing well-developed plants, 

Seasonable seed-sowing must be re¬ 
sorted to, the best period of the year 
being February and March, though for 
successional work later sowings—result¬ 
ing in much smaller plants—may be 
made. In this connection, it should' be 
stated that the plant requires a long 
season of growth, hence the value of 
making an early start. It is, too, during 
the secdling-ratsiing period, and while the 
plants are quite young, that the greater 
care is needed. Subsequently, few plant 
are of easier cultivation. The seeds are 
small, and, being impatient of much soil 
covering, should studiously 
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avoided. Essentials to a good crop of 
seedlings are a greenhouse temperature, 
and very careful watering during the 
weeks following the sowing of the seeds. 
The perfect drainage of jots or pans and 
some sandy, finely sifted soil, are also 
matters of importance. The receptacles 
for sowing the seeds having been made 
ready, a good watering should be given, 
sowing the seeds evenly and thinly some 
few hours later. This done, a light 
covering of sandy soil of not more than 
shilling thickness should be given, to¬ 
gether with a gentle watering to settle all. 
At this season of the year, if the pans are 
covered with glass and darkened, no fur¬ 
ther watering will be required for a fort¬ 
night at least, and usually for the first 
month light spraying from the syringe 
will suffice. Good seeds thus treated take 
from four to six weeks to germinate, when 
the darkened glass covering should be re¬ 
moved. At this juncture damp is the 
thing most to be feared, hence the im¬ 
portance of keeping the seed-pans quite 
near the glass. Subsequent treatment re¬ 
solves itself into pricking off and potting 
as seedlings as ready, according them 
rather liberal treatment ns the season 
advances, remembering that the finest 
flowering hinges mainly on the develop¬ 
ment of the plants’ growth in the first 
year. To ensure this, laige pots—8 inches 
to 9 inches in diameter—are necessary. 
Some, indeed, prefer to plant out the 
seedlings in rich ground in May or June— 
method ensuring good results with 
minimum of labour. E. H. Jenkins. 


CiT'gte' 


is produced by confining the planting to 
the great number of shades In some par¬ 
ticular colour, as, for instance, blue and 
Howl In the one it varies from deep 
olet to pale mauve or lavender, and iu 
the other from a rich orange to a pale 
primrose, and all these can l>e supplied 
almost entirely by annuals, with the addi¬ 
tion of a few things that associate well 
.. ith them, like Heliotrope, Ageratuin, and 
Verbena in the blues, and Diplacus and 
Gaza ilia splendens in the yellow’s. If 
batches of bright, free-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums, like Taul Crampel and King of 
Denmark, are to hand at planting time 
and they can be kept through the winter 
t a minimum of trouble and expense they 
come in handy for occasional large beds on 
turf, and a few plants of each can be 
grown into fairly tall specimens nnd 
planted at intervals, so as to break the 
otherwise flat appearance of the beds. 
Hardwick. I^- S. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

Although our flower gardens in many 
cases are likely to present iu the summer 
of 1919 somewhat of their appearanee in 
pre-war times, the shortage of fuel will 
prevent much being done in raising the 
more tender plants, and, consequently, we 
are likely to rely mainly on hardy things, 
annuals and those plants that will come 
through the winter with a minimum of 
heat, as Fuchsias and Begonias. As the 
tw’o latter are often used during the sum 
mer as isolated plants or small grouiis on 
a dwarf carpet provision may be made for 
the latter as soon as the state of the ground 
permits by planting Tufted Pansies, using 
the dwarfest and freest kinds in the re 
quired colours nnd leaving the necessary 
spaces to be filled later on. If a stock of 
Pentstemons is to hand they can be used 
instead of Fuchsias and Begonias, and the 
planting of the beds completed. A good 
strain of Antirrhinum may also be used iu 
a similar way. 

It is, however, probable that in the 
coming summer, so far as gardens not per¬ 
manently occupied with hardy plants are 
concerned, annuals w r ill again take a pro¬ 
minent place, and if the best and most 
enduring are selected, a very bright and 
effective colour scheme is ensured. A little 
care is, of course, necessary to have such 
an effect, as a w’hole, of a pleasing charac¬ 
ter alike in the way of colour arrangement 
and In relieving the flatness inseparable 
from the dwarfest annuals, how’ever bright 
and enduring they may be. Just, however 
as a judicious association of Fuchsias 
breaks the flatness of a bed of Pansies, so 
a bed of, say, Liuum grandiflorum, 
broken with occasional plants of the early 
white Cosmos or annual Gypsopliila, has 
a much more pleasing appearance. The 
same thing is applicable to other coloun 
besides the scarlet of the Linum, ns, for 
instance, the blue Nemesia and Phacelia. 

When dealing with flower gardens of 
small and moderate size in which the beds 


hardy 

found 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Ornithogalums.— Forking up a 
flow’er border Ihe other day, I 
several clumps of Ornithogalums far ad¬ 
vanced. The Star of Bethlehem is not, 
lerliaps, so well adapted for border work 
ns other bulbous plants, but these clumps 
have been there for many years, and iwe 
not spreading unduly, so that they are 
I>ermitted to remain. It is In Grass, how’¬ 
ever, that the Ornithogalums show to the 
greatest advantage, and, as they are not 
exacting in their requirements, they can 
be naturalised’ with the greatest ease. 
The Grass dn orchards, for example, may 
be brightened up In spring by the use of 
these bulbs. The best for this purpose is 
O. nutans, which is very effective when 
used in this way. For strictly border 
W’ork, the best sorts may be named in 
O. pyramidale and O. latifolium—the for¬ 
mer a very taking variety. Ornitbogalum 
abicum is in many places of doubtful 
value, and, at best, succeeds only mode¬ 
rate ly well even in warm and favoured 
districts. It lis an uncertain bloomer, and 
I have know r n in my existence bulbs 
which, while apparently quite sound, have 
lain dormant for months before rotting. 
This is (the largest-bulbed variety of the 
family, individual examples approaching 
to the size of a bedding Hyacinth. Other 
kinds are O. umbel lafcti in and O. sororium. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Old Fuchsias.— The day when Fuchsias 
used to be grown as standards in large 
pots has almost disappeared, except in 
large establishments, and, as a general 
rule, the tendency at the present time i6 to 
grow’ plants for a year or two and, after 
this, to discard them for young plants, 
growing these on in 5-inch or G-iuch pots. 
There is, however, something to be said 
for small standards which one may have 
in a couple of years, and these are very 
effective for greenhouse decoration. Now 
Is the time when old plants can be re¬ 
potted, turning them out, shaking off the 
old and w’orn-out material, substituting 
loam and leaf-mould, and thus giving them 
a start for another season. The dropping of 
the buds is often due to poverty of the soil, 
a congested state of the roots, and a con¬ 
sequent lack of vigour. Now is the time to 
remedy it.— Townsman. 

Lysimachia punctata.— This is a useful 
subject for covering w’astc spaces, natural¬ 
ising in woods, or for the margins of shrub¬ 
beries. It throws up spikes some 2 feet 
high and hung with large, bell-shaped, 
yellow’ flowers, which continue nearly all 
summer. Though L. punetata prefers a 
moist spot, it will thrive almost anywhere. 
It is too fond'olkiiafldering to be permitted 


are fairly close together a pleasing effejef-.jto-gr^ amon^ekoiepr ^b r jqcts.-^J. 
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THE ALLAMANDAS. 

Among stove plants, the Allamandas oc¬ 
cupy a prominent position. The pre¬ 
dominant coloiu* of the flowers is some 
shade of yellow, bat in A. violaeea they 
are of a pleasing rosy-purple tint. The 
species herewith figured, A. grand!flora, 
Is far less vigorous than most members 
<rf the genus, and the flowers, which are 
borne during the late summer and early 
autumn, are of b delightful shade of 
lemon-yellow. It may be grown as a 
loose bush or trained up a rafter In a 


more funnel-shaped than those of the pre¬ 
ceding. Its deep golden yellow blossoms 
are very freely borne during the summer. 
Allamanda violaeea, above alluded to, is 
also a native of Brazil It was intro¬ 
duced in the thirties or forties of the last 
century, but would appear to have dropped 
out of cultivation till it cropped up in the 
Botanic Garden, Natal, about thirty years 
ago. When a good form of this Alla- 
rnaiula is obtained, it is a beautiful 
flowering shrub, but I have noted some 
' inferior to others. The 



A flowering shoot of Allamanda grandiflora 


snail structure. This Allamanda is quite 
an old plant, having been sent by the col¬ 
lector, Gardner, from Brazil in 1836. Latex 
on, however, the large-flowered kinds, 
each as A. Schotti, A. nobilis, and A. 
Henderson!, were largely shown as trained 
specimens till the popular taste for such 
things declined. Of the strong growers, 
A Henderson! Is one of the best; indeed, 
for general purposes no other will be 
needed where a vigorous climber Is re¬ 
quired. Another fine showy variety is A. 
Williams!. In both of these the flowers 
are of a rich, almost orange-yellow colour. 
A rather erect-growing shrub is 
folia, the flowers o-f whlffi^rastm 
Digitized by ^tUI 


Propagation of the different Allamandas 
is not at all difficult, ns they can be readily 
struck from cuttings, and with one excep¬ 
tion will do well when increased in this 
way. The exception is A. grandiflora, 
which is, as a rule, more satisfactory 
when grafted on one of the more vigorous 
kinds, such as A. Schotti. In (the 
Culture of Allamandas it is very essen¬ 
tial that they be exposed to as much sun¬ 
shine as possible, In order to thoroughly 
ripen the wood, ns when the shoots are 
soft and green they do not bloom so well. 
Added to this, the colour of the flowers 
when exposed is much richer, and the 
bronzy tint of the buds Is more pro 


A. neril- 

’gig 


nouneed. When Allamandas are grown in 
pots, the roots may be kept fairly dry 
during the winter as they will grow all 
the better for a period of rest. W. T. 


CONTROLLING THE NURSERY 
TRADE. 

There are serious and increasing com¬ 
plaints in this country of the manner in 
which Government Departments are in¬ 
terfering with business men in carrying 
on their undertakings, particularly such 
as are concerned in international trade. 
Under the specious name 14 Control ” 
there seems to be noth! ng less than a 
policy of strangulation going on. Only 
the other day we read of a firm of 
dress manufacturers who, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Foreign Trade Department, 
issued an expensive catalogue to their cus¬ 
tomers abroad soliciting business, the 
catalogue and its distribution costing 
some £3,000. As soon as the orders came 
to hand, the firm, Messrs. Philip Clay and 
Co., applied to the Government for an 
export licence, which was refused. We 
know of other eases where passports for 
business men are delayed an unconscion¬ 
able time, to the great injury of their 
business, and in some cases the passports 
seem to be refused altogether, without 
justification of any kind. In one case 
where a passport for Spain was refused 
an appeal was made to the Spanish Am¬ 
bassador, and he expressed bis sincere re¬ 
grets, but could do nothing. We know 
from the highest sources that large busi¬ 
ness -contracts from such countries as 
Spain, which should be coming to this 
country, are being sent elsewhere. 

We are reminded of the above by a 
communication we have received from the 
President of the Elliott Nursery Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, who has sent us a cir¬ 
cular showing that in America the same 
thing is troubling traders, an order hav¬ 
ing been issued by the Federal Horticul¬ 
tural Board at W*ashington prohibiting 
the 'importation of all varieties of trees, 
shrubs, plants, and bulbs, excepting cer¬ 
tain ones which are specified. Mr. 
Elliott’s circular states that this drastic 
order will practically put several large 
Importing bouses out of business, and 
will seriously affect the business of every 
nurseryman, plantsman, and florist in the 
United States. (Speaking for ourselves, 
we think it high time that business men 
everywhere should join their forces and 
“control our controllers.” Indeed, it 
would be a good thing to abolish them 
altogether. 


PRIMROSES FOR THE GREENHOUSE 
AND WINDOW. 

The note on this subject dn a recent issue 
of Gardening reminds me of the time 
when I made a practice of growing Prim¬ 
roses in pots for winter and spring de¬ 
coration. Those who grow this popular 
hardy plant know that it has a tendency 
to throw up flowers in the autumn and 
through the winter when the weather Is 
open and fairly mild. This tendency to 
produce flowers during the dull months 
may be so much encouraged that the 
Primrose may be a source of much plea¬ 
sure during the late autumn and the ear¬ 
liest days otf spring. It is simply a matter 
of culture and employing the right strain. 
The Polyanthus is too late, and the bunch- 
flowered varieties which come between 
that and the Primrose will not do. The 
true P. acaulis, whica 1 know is more 
difficult to obtain, and which has exactly 
the habit of our native 'Primrose, must be 
emplo>!<jd,j | The true primroses 1 -.jfije de-™ 
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lightful. They exhibit a wonderful range 
of colour, and the blooms nestling among 
the leaves are not so liable to suffer from 
heavy rains. 

Although du-ring the dull months 
biooins will not be produced in quantity, 
they will be very welcome, and in March, 
a month or more before the Primrose 
flowers freely in the open, the plants, if 
grown in a greenhouse or window, will be 
smothered with bright blossoms. I can¬ 
not too strongly recommend Primroses for 
window decoration. I grew them in this 
way for some yeans with much satisfac¬ 
tion, but they must not be placed in a 
heated’ apartment or in a greenhouse which 
is constantly warmed. Those who intend 
to use Primroses in this way should raise 
a few plants from seeds every year, as 
young plants come into bloom earlier, 
the flowers are larger, and exhibit a re¬ 
finement which those -produced by older 
plants do not possess in such a high de¬ 
gree. Home-saved seeds, in a general 
way, germinate more surely and more 
freely than purchased seeds, as they can 
be sown as soon as ripe. Keep them in 
the seed-pans until the following March, 
plant In good soil in a sliady place, and 
pot them about the middle of October. 

BY FLEET. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saintpaulia ionantha. — Though the 
pretty blossoms of this are much appre¬ 
ciated-at all seasons, they are during the 
winter doubly valuable. It is (a native of 
the hilly regions of tropical East Africa, 
and has now been grown in this country 
for some years. The flowers, which are 
pushed up from the centre of the plant, 
are in the best form of a rich dark blue, 
against which groundwork the golden 
anthers stand out in a very conspicuous 
manner. There are several forms, not¬ 
ably with lilac, with whitish, and with 
reddish blossoms. This Saintpaulia ripens 
seeds freely, and young plants can be 
readily raised. It can also be easily in¬ 
creased by leaf cuttings. The leaf must 
be taken off with its stalk, and inserted 
as a cutting. The petiole should be 
buried in the soil up to the base of the 
blade of the leaf, when a young plant will 
soon be formed. Like the majority of 
Gesneraceous (plants, this Saintpaulia 
prefers a compost in which there is a 
liberal amount of leaf-mould. The cool 
end of the stove or an intermediate tem¬ 
perature suits it well. 

Sweet Peas. —The first batch of Sweet 
Peas i-s always sown in the last week of 
January. A light yet rich compost is pre¬ 
pared for tlie seeds, and about nine seeds 
are tallowed to each* pot, these being 5 
inches in diameter. Each variety as it is 
sown ought at once to bo correctly 
labelled. A cold house is best- for Sweet 
Peas, for if even a little artificial 
heat be given, the seedlings are very apt 
to bo spindly and drawn. Very little 
watering is necessary until germination 
takes place, and even then until the roots 
occupy the soil care ought to 'be exercised 
lest rott-i ng-off takes place. There is 
(even in these times) the usual lot of 
“novelties,” but it is impossible to keep 
up to date with Sweet Peas nowadays, and 
it is inadvisable to discard the old and 
proved kinds of former years for novelties 
of hypothetical value, A few of these are 
being tried, but the bulk of the varie¬ 
ties is now (from the exhibitor’s point of 
view) veterans.—\V. McG. 

East Lothian Stocks sown in January 
are ih w large enough for transtfearing 
singly to .small pots. After potting they 
are kept growing freely near the roof-glass 
in a cool pit. Later on they will need 
hardening off preparatory to planting 
them out of door®-.—F. W. Gk 
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ESPALIER FRUIT TREES. 

Will you be so good as give your opinion 
of espalier-grown fruit trees, saying 
what are their advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages? Do you Tecommend them, or is 
their chief merit compactness for small 
gardens? Are they equally suitable for 
Apples, Pears, and Plums? I have not 
seen Plums grown In this manner.—A. H. 
Hurtley. 

[We think espalier-trained fruit trees 
more eminently suited to the requirements 
of small gardens than any other form of 
tree, as they not only occupy much less 
space, but are at the same time very orna¬ 
mental when planted, as is usually the 
ease, in a continuous row tit the back of 
borders some 5 feet to (5 feet in width on 
either side of the kitchen garden foot¬ 
paths. They bear excellent crops of fruit, 
which, owing to its being so freely exposed 
to the influence of sunshine, is invariably 
highly coloured and of lirst-rate quality. 
Among the fruits most suited for this 
mode of culture Apples and Pears occupy 
the foremost position. Cherries and 
Plums rank next. Gooseberries for sup¬ 
plying the dessert may also be most suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in this way. Of 
dessert Apples, Lady Sudeley, James 
Grieve, King of the Pippins, RLbston, 
Cox’s Orange, and Duke of Devonshire 
are a few excellent varieties which are 
most satisfactory grown on this principle, 
and the same in regard to the following 
cooking kinds—viz., Lord' Suffieid, JOcklin- 
ville Seedling, Lord Derby, Cox’s Pomona, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Royal Late 
Cooking. Of Pears, William’s, Souvenir 
de Congr£s, Fonda n-te d’Automne, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Bourne Superfin, Thom¬ 
son’s, Doyennd du Cornice, Marie Louise, 
Beurre de Jongke, and' Josephine de 
Ma lines can lie recoin mended. Half a 
dozen suitable Cherries are Early River’s, 
May Duke. Belle d’Orleans, Archduke, 
Governor Wood, and Labe Duke. Of 
Plums, Early Prolific, Greengage, Den- 
n 1st on’s Superb, Jefferson’s, Golden Drop, 
and’ Late Transparent are six excellent 
varieties adapted for the purpose. Six 
dessert Gooseberries are Red Champagne, 
Warrington, Yellow' Champagne, Langley 
Beauty (yellow), Pitinaston Greengage, 
and Langley Gage (white).] 


FRUIT TREES FOR WALL. 

I have a wall facing east. It is rather a 
cold wall, and even in summer the soil is 
generally cold and damp. The soil is an 
ordinary loam, not very heavy. I have 
Plums on it now, but they never bear, as 
Plums, for some reason, rarely bear any 
fruit here or in the gardens about. What 
do you think would be the cause of tills? 
Would Pears or Apples do on this wall, 
and, if so, what varieties would’ be likely 
to do best?—J. A. 

[We regret being unable to give a reason 
as to the non-fruiting of the Plums in 
question, as, beyond stating the soil is of 
medium -texture, you supply no further 
details. Tlie soil may be at fault, in con¬ 
sequence of there being an absence of 
lime, which for Plums and all kinds of 
stone fruits is absolutely essential. If the 
soil is suitable, it may be that there have 
been errors in regard to cultivation, such 
as in not affording a check to over-luxu¬ 
riant giwtli in the way of root-lifting, or 
it may lie the roots have been too freely 
supplied with manure, with the idea that 
high feeding would promote fertility. 
Again, has summer and' winter pruning 
been proi>erly carried out, as this, in oon- 


projier control and soil being of suitable 
description, all goes to make for success? 
Having stated possible causes, we must 
now' leave you to arrive at a decision as 
to which or if any of them are respon¬ 
sible for the trees failing to bear, and 
act accordingly. Both Pears and Apples 
should’ do well on the w all, and w’e recom¬ 
mend you, if you decide to destroy the 
Plums, to grow them as upright cordons. 
Of Apples there are Lady Sudeley, James 
Grieve, Mother, RLbston, Cox’s Orange, 
Cox’s Pomona, King’s Acre Pippin, 
Chelmsford Wonder, Lord Grosvenor. 
Bismarck, Lane’s Trince Albert, and 
Royal Late Cooking. The first five and 
seventh on the list are dessert varieties, 
and come into use in the order given. The 
same remark applies to the cooking kinds, 
except Chelmsford Wonder, w'hich is a late 
sort. Twelve Pears, in their order of 
ripening, are as follows: William’s. 
Beurrd Giffard, Fomdante d’Automne, 
Beurrd Hardy, Comte de Lamy, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Thomson’s, Winter Nelis, 
Joseph ine de Ma lines, and Bergamotte 
Espern.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Newtoa Wonder.— This Apple, in 
Scotland, is not to be compared with New 
Northern Greening, w'hich is one of the 
most reliable of all Apples and never 
misses bearing a crop.— Geo. M. Taylor. 

Big bud in Black Currants. —This can 
easily be eradicated if steps are taken at 
the right time. My bushes, once badly 
affected, are now perfectly clean.— Geo. M. 
Taylor, Porlobello. 

Early Vines. —The bud-s on Vines 
started at the beginning of January will 
be -swelling apace. The day and night 
temperatures should therefore be raised 
another 5 degs. In other respects, such 
as damping and -syringing, observe former 
directions, and husband sun-heat as much 
as possible in bright w f eat her. To succeed 
the former and afford ripe Grapes in July 
and August, another vinery inay now be 
started.—A. W. 

Currants. —The notes on Gooseberries 
generally apply in the case of the fruits 
also, particularly as regards pruning to 
avoid overcrowding. Some of the old 
wood may. by reason of the depredations 
of lidrds, have become destitute of spurs. 
These, where it is possible to do it, can 
be thinned out, depending on young 
shoots to supply theiiir places. It is not 
too fate yet to make new' plantations, not 
forgetting that tnese are excellent sub¬ 
jects for vacant spaces on north or other 
walls, where it is scarcely exx>edient to 
place choicer fruits.—F. W. G. 

Peach-houses. —The buds on trees in the 
early house are commencing to swell 
freely, and a temperature of 50 degs. is 
maintained at night, allowing a rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. during the day. The 
house is damped down frequently on fine 
days. Poach trees -only just started should 
not have any fire-heat for the first two or 
three weeks, but no ventilation is needed. 
Syringe the trees daily in fine weather, 
and take care to see that the borders are 
moist. The pruning and cleansing of 
trees in mid-season and late houses should 
now be completed. All trees under glass 
should be pruned as soon as the work can 
be done after tlie fall of the leaf. Although 
in many gardens pressure of work may 
prevent the houses being cleaned, pruning 
should never be delayed. Tlie borders 
must not be allowed to get sod de nod or 
dry, even when tlie trees are at rest. If 
any doubt exists as to dryness, a thorough 
watering should be given. In most cases 
the trees will heed" a rich top-dressing.— 


junction with root growth being undei] |fl}| OF II LI [\| Q | 
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NOTES ABOUT KALES. 

The green curled Borecole or Scotch Kale 
l* most popular, and l»t certainly deserves 
to be bo, among private growers. It is 
not often the crop is lost owing to the 
weather, and the tops are usual-ly avail¬ 
able during the worst part of the winter, 
the side-shoots following in due course. 
Read’s Hearting is the best in point of 
quality, but the least hardy, while till the 
rest are very succulent and tender when 
properly cooked. Cottager’s Kale crops 
heavily and is fairly hardy, but the 
quality is not so good ns that of the curled 1 
Kale. Asparagus or Budn Kale Ls among 
the hardiest of the winter greens. 

Borecoles generally ought to be got out 
rather early and on good ground, so that 
they may have time and sufficient under 
them to build up strong 6fems. The seed 1 
may be sown any time during April, and 
In the open; comparatively late sowing, or 
at the end of the month, ls desirable 
where space cannot be early provided for 
the plants. They ought always to be 


dress very clearly, so as to avoid possible 
delay and disappointment. The issue of 
this list Is ixirt of a vigorous campaign 
undertaken by the Department to prevent 
the spread of wart disease, which, unless 
cheeked, must have most serious effects 
on the future of Potato-growtng'ln this 
country. A Wart Disease of Potatoes 
Order, 1918, was published recently, and 
all Potato growers should' make them¬ 
selves acquainted at once with its pro¬ 
visions. One of the chief of these is the 
prohibition of the planting Ln wart disease 
infected areas of any variety of Potato 
other than those in the official Ust. The 
early varieties ln this list comprise 
Edzell Blue. The second early varie¬ 
ties Include King George, Great Scot, and 
The Aliy. 

Among the main-crop and late sorts are 
Abundance, Tinwald Perfection, Do¬ 
minion, TheLochar, and Templar. All the 
foregoing main crop and late varieties are 
white rounds or ovals; the following are 
coloured round's; Kerr’s Pink, Rector, 



Scotch K'tle. 


finally planted before they have become 
drawn ana' weakly ln the seed-beds. Wait¬ 
ing for early Potatoes or Peas to be 
cleared off before getting out the Bore- 
odes ls a somewhat a-1 sky proceeding, as 
in this case they may not have time to 
attain a serviceable size. If ground can¬ 
not be given entirely up to this crop, then 
dispose the rows of early Potatoes or later 
varieties having short haulm 3 feet or 
rather more apart, and, after they are 
finally moulded up, plant the Borecoles 
midway between them. If a clear breadth 
of good ground is early given u.p to them, 
the rows of stronger growers should be 
3) inches apart, 2 feet dividing the plants 
in the row. 


IMMUNE POTATOES. 

The Food Production Department has 
Issued its list of varieties of Potatoes 
tested and approved as immune from wart 
disease. Copies of the list can be obtained 
free from the Department at 72, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1, ln return for an applica- 
Jon made on an unstamped postcard. Ap¬ 
plicants should write th^r name and ad- 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


Irish Queen, Shamrock, Flourball, Lang¬ 
worthy, Golden Wonder, and Majestic. 

The Department i>oints out that many 
of tlie varieties tested at Ormskirk, and 
included in this list, are new and difficult 
to obtain. Therefore, the more important 
varieties, known to be on the market in 
quantity are indicated by black type. 
Many of the varieties, moreover, are 
practically synonymous, and this simi¬ 
larity is also pointed out In the 
list, where details are available that 
will enable the grower to select 
Ills requirements and to identify different 
varieties by the shape, colour, eye, haulm, 
flower, etc. A short selection of varieties 
recommended for planting “ on most 
classes of soil ” includes Edzell Blue (first 
early), King George (seed of which should 
be sprouted), Great Scot, and The Ally 
(second eariles), and Tinwald Perfection, 
Kerr’s Pink, Majestic. The Abundance 
types, Lochar, Golden Wonder, and Lang¬ 
worthy, main-crop and late. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forced produce in London.— During a re¬ 
cent visit to the Metropolis the florists’ 


and fruiterers’ shops—more especially in 
the West End—were very interesting. In 
view of the economy demanded from, and 
practised by, private gardeners I had 
formed the opinion that there would be but 
little evidence of forced produce, during 
the* Christmas week, in London. Forced 
flowers were, however, there in variety 
and quantity—Narcissi, Lilies of the 
Valley, Liliums, Hyacinths, and so on. 
Forced plants w’ere equally in evidence. 
Iu one shop I noticed some fine specimens 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and as these 
pieces remained ou view, to my knowledge, 
for a week in the shop-window’, this 
Begonia, when in bloom, apparently en¬ 
dures a low temperature with equanimity. 
Concerning vegetables, Sea kale, Aspara¬ 
gus, and Rhubarb w’ere abundant, and I 
observed with interest bundles of that Sea- 
kale substitute, the stems of the White¬ 
leaved Beet. It seems, therefore, that fuel 
of some description has been available for 
forcing, and, further, that those who have 
plenty of cash to spare may have practi¬ 
cally what they want in the way of forced 
material. In London. I decline, however, 
to state the prices at which I found, on 
inquiry, such luxuries were sold.—W. 
Mcij., Balmac. 

Allotment gardeners and the note book. 

—I have always been a strong advocate of 
the great benefit which follows keeping a 
regular and carefully written-up diary. 
Such has been my own practice throughout 
my gardening career, and I would not ex¬ 
change my yearly diaries for the most 
expensive book on horticulture on the 
market. I would, therefore, like to im¬ 
press the value of the note book upon allot¬ 
ment holders. I do not mean an elaborate 
diary, but, for a beginning at any rate, 
dates of sowing, of germination, of plant¬ 
ing, earthing-up, and lifting Potatoes, of 
staking Peas, planting Cabbages—in short, 
the general details and dates of w’ork ac¬ 
complished. Consider, too, how valuable 
such a book is for comparison and refer¬ 
ence. For these and for other reasons I 
recommend the practice, and, in addition 
to strictly gardening items, notes on the 
weather would prove useful guides In the 
future.— A Scottish Gardener. 


Early Potatoes have been planted in 
pits <a.nd ' frames, and the tubers intended 
tor planting in the open set up in trays. 
Very much depends on the manner these 
are 'treated preparatory to planting. If 
the best results are to be obtained, they 
need every care that can be given them. 
If the tubers are placed together in a 
heap and allowed to produce sprouts that 
eventually get broken or rubbed off, much 
of thear vitality is thereby wasted. Every¬ 
thing possible should l>e done to encou¬ 
rage a slow development of sturdy spix>u" s 
A change of seed cannot be too strongly 
recommended, as the results unquestion¬ 
ably repay either the large or small 
grower. In most localities Scotch-grown 
tiil>ers are to 1 m> preferred. In choosing 
varieties of Potatoes one is presented with 
the difficulty that certain varieties will 
grow in one garden and not in another, 
though only a few hundred yards apart. 
There are, however, some varieties that 
do well an the majority of places, of which 
may be mentioned:— Early. Sharpe's Ex¬ 
press, May Queen, and Midlothian Early. 
Second early : British Queen, King George, 
Royal Kidney. Maincrop: Arran Chief, 
King Ed wai*d. and Golden Wonder’.— 

fTw. g. 


Tomatoes. —Those who sow their first 
batch of seeds round al>out this date 
should not now lose much time in doing 
so. Start the seeds in a temperature of 
60 degs., and keep the seedlings near the 
glass. Aim at finally having sturdy and 
thrifty plants in 5-mch pots ready far 
transferring into ‘their fruiting pots or 
tuu, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The flower garden.— A heavy fall of 
snow on January 28th has brought much 
outdoor work to a standstill. It was 
found necessary to go round all choice 
trees and shrubs and carefully relieve 
them of the weight of snow. Many of the 
most valuable Conifers have brittle wood, 
and these especially need to be relieved 
by carefully shaking the brandies with 
long poles. I do not advise this to be 
done except in cases of a heavy downfall, 
as a covering of snow, if not too heavy, 
does more good than harm to trees and 
shrubs which are liable to be seared with 
biting winds accompanied by frost. In 
snowy weather (rabbits and field mice often 
do much damage in the way of barking 
valuable -shrubs. Rabbits can only be 
kept out by wire netting, which should be 
frequently looked over for holes and kept 
in good repair. Drifting snow often con¬ 
gregates about the netting, and forms a 
platform over which the rabbits may 
easily gain access to the grounds. This 
should be seen to after each fall, and the 
snow thrown back. Field mice are much 
given to barking Hollies and allied shrubs. 
They should be dealt with in two ways—- 
vizJ by trapping in pitfalls dug in their 
runs, which may be easily found, and by 
protecting the stems of the shrubs. For 
the latter purpose I 'have found nothing 
better than twisting round the stems and 
lower branches strips of ordinary fish net¬ 
ting, held in position with a tie of fine tar 
cord. The 

Pruning of Roses trained on warm walls 
and planted in sheltered positions will be 
proceeded with at the first favourable op¬ 
portunity, cutting out all dead wood and 
weak growths and training in the strong 
well-ripened .shoots required for furnish¬ 
ing the space. Any not required are cut 
back to two or three buds. A certain 
number of new shoots should be trained 
in each year, removing a corresponding 
number of old one-s. Honeysnokles, Jes¬ 
samines, Wistarias, etc., will also be 
given the necessary pruning, ties ex¬ 
amined, and faulty ones made good, 
tarred .twine being used for this purpose. 
After the pinning and tying are com¬ 
pleted remove any of the sut face soil that 
appears exhausted, replacing it with fresh 
compost, with which has been mixed a 
little .bone meal. A quantity of 

Sweet Peas has been sown in 3-inch 
pots, with the intention of planting out 
tlie seedlings when uhe weather will per¬ 
mit. Clean, well-drained pots and a com¬ 
post consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and a 
small quantity of manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed, passing all through a 
\ -inch-mesh sieve, mixing with this com¬ 
post a little bone meal, were used. The 
pots are filled three-pai*ts full, and three 
seeds placed in each pot. Cover them 
with fine soil, but do not press too firm. 
Place the pots in a cold frame, give a 
good watering, and germination will soon 
follow. The seedlings may be expected to 
grow strongly from the first. As soon as 
the seedlings have commenced to grow 
ventilation must be afForded on all favour¬ 
able occasions, but the plants must be 
protected from frost. Support the plants 
with small, bushy twigs as soon as they' 
need it, and see that they are thoroughly 
hardened off before planting them out of 
doors. 

French Beans. —Where heated pits are 
available, these may now be planted in 
rows 18 inches apart and covered with 
2 inches of soil. The soil placed in the 
pit should consist of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little thoroughly decayed 
manure, and it 'should not be less than 9 
inches deep, so that frequent waterings 
mav not be necessary. 

_ j F. W. G. 

Digitized by 
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SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —Chrysanthemums, when 
they endure in fairly good form until quite 
the end of January, are most useful. 
When their season finishes, it _ is cus¬ 
tomary to rearrange the house in which 
they were flowered, and for this purpose 
the value of Arum Lilies is apparent. * If 
these have hitherto been brought on in a 
cool house, the spathes will now be on the 
point of developing. As with other 
things, Arum Likes are more effective 
when massed, and the-centre of a rather 
lofty house wliich has been occupied with 
Chrysanthemums is very suitable for 
these Lilies. Plenty of water, with occa¬ 
sional .allowances of stimulants, will l>e 
found of service, and weak soot-water can 
be given at frequent intervals. Cytiisus 
raceinosus is a good stand-by at this 
season, more especially so when there is 
practically no forcing of the plants r >f 
former years. Libonia fieribunda makes 
neat and showy plants, and the various 
Primulas are indispensable. Brightness 
is given by Cinerarias, alike of the grand i- 
flora and ste.llata types. Palms and Ferns 
will do a good deal, and Grasses assist ’’n 
toning down vivid colours. Stove plants 
which may have up till now been barely 
existing on their “heat ration ” will feel 
the benefit of the lengthening day. Lor¬ 
raine Begonias passing out of bloom 
ought to be cut over just above the in¬ 
florescence, in older to induce the produc¬ 
tion of shoots for cuttings. Keep the 
soil rather dry, and use the syringe daily. 
As is now well known, this type of Be¬ 
gonia can be propagated from leaf-cut¬ 
tings. As Gesmeras cease to be effective 
reduce the water supply gradually until 
the growths ripen off. When this stage 
is reached, the cor ms may l>e shaken out 
and stared in a cool, dry place until they 
are again wanted. 

Propagating case. —One of the most 
useful things in the garden—the propa¬ 
gating case—^should be seen to. Plenty 
of bottom heat is necessary, generally 
provided by means of pipes running under 
the bottom of the bed or alongside it. The 
best material for propagating is unques¬ 
tionably Cocoa-fibre. I have used Doth 
that and sand, and, while the heat rises 
better through the latter, the fibre re¬ 
tains it over a longer period, and needs 
less frequent attention in the way of 
moisture. February and March are the 
propagating months, and almost every¬ 
thing can be rooted in the propagating 
case. 

Stocktaking. —This is a good time at 
which to take stock of the plants in hand 
and to estimate the probable require¬ 
ments. In the first case, all duplicate or 
superfluous plants should be discarded, 
and when estimating for young plants— 
whether for work indoors or in the open— 
provision must be made for possible 
failures or accidents. A margin or 10 per 
cent, is none too much—15 per cent, 
might be safer—and one can always find a 
home for surplus plants. 

Chrysanthemums.— The earliest-rooted 
batch has now gone into 4-inch and 5-inch 
pots, according to their vigour. A rather 
rough compost, with a dusting of soot, is 
given at this stage, and until the roots 
are running (freely in the new sod! careful 
and rather sparing watering is the rule. 
A few stools of each of the border Chry¬ 
santhemums have been potted up and 
placed in intermediate heat to forward 
the production of cuttings. 

Vegetable garden. —In this district we 
continue to be held up by deplorable 
weather. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood over 2 indies of rain fell within 
twenty-four hours. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant houses. —Gloxinias now making 
growth or about to do so should be taken 
from their resting quarters and be shaken 
out and placed in boxes or pats and stood 
near the glass in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature to give them a start. In the 
former case, place the tubers on a layer 
of sand and surround and lightly oover 
them with leaf-mould afterwards. Until 
they commence growing freely water must- 
be sparingly applied. Caladiums should 
be shaken out and placed in sandy com¬ 
post in boxes and given gentle warmth to 
make new roots and an inch or so of 
growth before putting them into suitable- 
sized pots. Colooassias which have been 
resting during the winter may now be 
shaken out and repotted. If a fresh stock 
of Dracaenas, Crotons, Pandamis, and 
similar subjects suitable for decoration 
has to be worked up for the coming season 
propagation of the same should be com¬ 
menced at once. Put Bouvardias into 
heat to afford cuttings, and the same with 
regard to Salvia splendens. Once a good 
hatch of the last-named has been secured 
and become rooted, the old plants may be 
dispensed with. Take Fuchsias_ intended 
for bedding from thed-r resting-place, 
prune into shape, and pot them if they 
nave been laid in. Place in gentle warmth 
and syringe occasionally. They will then 
quickly break into growth, and if fresh 
stock is required, the new shoots on some 
of the least useful plants can bo made 
into outt-ings. These will strike quickly 
in a close propagating case. Select from 
amongst the stock of Hydrangeas a dozen 
or so of the plants having well-developed 
buds, and place in warmth to force. See 
about propagating and dividing a good 
stock of .suitable plants for decorating the 
fronts of stages in stoves, intermediate 
and cool houses during the summer, such 
as Panioum variegatum, ^Fittonia argy- 
roneura, Ficus repens, Dissotis plumosa, 
Isolepis gracilis, Pilea museosa, Dianella 
coorulea, Tradesoantia variegata, Sela- 
ginelLa denticulata, and S. Emilliana. Also 
propagate perpetual-flowering Carnations 
to supply plants for autumn blooming. 

Indoor fruits. —Pot off into medium¬ 
sized 60’s the Tomatoes raised from a sow¬ 
ing made the first week in January, and 
for the present keep them in heat well up 
to the light. Have the compost in a warm 
condition, and pot where the plants have 
l>een raised. Sow more seed to supply 
su occasional batches of plants. Shift 
Cucumber and Melon plants if nicely 
rooted into 54nch pots, the former in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or spent 
Mushroom dung, and the latter in good 
fibrous loam. Put a suitable stake into 
each pot for the support of the plants, and 
place them where they will still experi¬ 
ence plenty of light and heat. Sow more 
Melons for succession. 

Hardy fruits. —Inclement weather Is 
greatly hindering work in this deport¬ 
ment, with the result that the training 
and nailing of waH trees will, unless a 
change occurs shortly, fall into arrears. 
When climatic conditions allow, push on 
with the pointing of ground between and 
under fruit trees, and the same with ro- 
ga.rd to the alleys under walls where the 
training has been finished. In this latter 
instance afford a dressing of suitable fruit 
manure beforehand, or, if the trees are 
not in need of a strong stimulant, apply a 
dressing of lime rubble and some of the 
screened residue from a rubbish fire in¬ 
stead. Care must be taken in dealing 
with alloys to break up the surface to a 
depth of 2 inches or 3 inches only, or many 
surface roots may be destroyed. Cordon 
Pears on the Quince should be t-op-dre&sed 
with fibrous loam, fortified with (a little 
rubble, wood ashes, bone meal, or some 
well-decayed manure. Thin Raspberry 
canes to 9 inches apart, get them tied to 
the trellis, and when finished tip the canes 
just above the top wire. After clearing 
away pruninps and^rubbish, affard^a good 
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* Guarantested 

(Gumrarateed Tested) 

are famotasly fibrous rooted; iouxg£S* as wlhip-cord; with a 
constitution laKe is*on. Tihiese factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION ** A." 
w best end most popular r0M> 


lor grseral purposes* 

Aephmdid 24 1 /- 


Cvrtege 


n/- 


Arcc (bt> scarlet .. .. 1/3 

CbrcliD« Teetout (ht). saL pink 1/- 
*wri at Wfcrvn. it (hti. sal row 1/3 
Etbel M'Jofm (htj. Ivory white 1/3 
Frw K*ri Druechki (tap), white 1/8 
George Dickson ibt), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. VVsod (tat), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (bt), scarlet .. 1/3 

Get* Gnmtr»aJ (ht), carmine 1/3 
KHiamey (ht), pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (tat), rose .. 1/3 

Tt** (bt‘. saixnon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (tat), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Aebtowo (tat), deep pink 1/3 
Mm*. A. Chatenay (ht) eal. pk 1/3 
Mme. C- Lutaud (tat), yet row .. 1/3 

timet Ed. Hern at, prawn red.. 1/3 

time. Melanie Sou pert (ht). yei 1/3 
Mrtie Ravary (ht). orange yet 1/3 
Mme. Beyond Weber (ht), aat 1/3 
Ophelia (tat), tleata pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (bt). rosy wbite .. 1/3 

Rayoct d’Ur (ab). yellow .. 1/6 

Ri r hntotal (ht>, scarlet.. 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K.” 
first class sorts suitabls for 


Fragrant Roses 

BELECTION “ D.” 

13 chosen chiefly lor their abundant 
delicious scent 
Colouring 
gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Allred Colomb (hp), red .. l/- 

Dupuy Jamain <hp), cerise .. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht). vel. crim. 1/3 
General Ja-iueminot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb), pid gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht). rose .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Lil. Harriot (per ), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Lalng ihp), rosy pink 1/• 
Uinch Brunner (bp), cherry red 1/* 

Bedding Rose9 

SELECTION “ J.” 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 
colouring 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION “0“ 

8 roses of busby habit, recom¬ 
mended (or beds 

About lit 7/0 Carriage 

in height. //D paid 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 
Elien Foulsen, deep roue .. l/. 

Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/ • 

E. Lamesch, Mange pink .. 1/3 

Jowie, rose crimson .. 1/- 

Leonie Lamesch. coppery red .. 1/3 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbuah, cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red .. .. 1/- 


Town Roses 

SELECTION ** E.” 


11/6 


Do ^ 


10 /- 


Carriage 

paid. 


Betty (ht). coppery mss .. 1/3 

Caroline Tea tout (ht). *el. pink 1/- 
Flataer Holmes (hp), crim. tear. 1/. 
V. K. Druschki (bpi. white ., 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hagb Dickson (hp). crimeon .. 1/- 

Lady Asbtown (tap), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Roae iht>. abrimp pink.. )/3 

Mme. A. Cnatenay (hb. eat pk. 1/5 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. 1/3 

Mme Ha vary (htj. orange yet 1/3 
Mrs. J. Lalng (tap), rose pink .. 1/- 


Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Gruss an Tepiltt (bt), crimson.. 
Gus. GrunerwaU) (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson .. 
Mme. A. Cbaienar, sat pink .. 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel. 
La Toeca (ht), silvery pink 
Mme. M. Soupert (hi), yellow .. 
Mrs. R. O. S. Crawford, pink .. 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink.. 

1'barlaser (ht). rosy white 
Foe. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Carriage 

paid 


17/6 

17/6 

21 /- 

17/6 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “R.“ 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitabls for 
hedges, Ao 

Colours 0/0 Carriage 

exquisite. D/ VJ pujd. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 1/3 

Lviv Penzance, soft copper .. 1,3 

Meg Merrilles, bright crimson .. 1/3 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Extra strong transplanted 
| bushy.) 

Dox. 100. 
Wall flowers, red .. 1/3 »/- 

„ yrlloie .. 1/3 9/- 

| Forpei me not. blue 2/- 14/- 

' Canterbury Bells in 
ttp colouri, white, 
rote, blue, or mired 2/6 
I Iceland Poppies,mxd. 2/6 
' Polyanthus, mixed .. 8/- 
, Sweet Williams .. 2/6 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- 
) QtAdrn Alyttum .. 3/4 24/- , 
Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- I 
) Purple Aubretia, pots 4/- 30/- ( 
| Qraecian Violet .. 6/4 40/- 1 


8TANDARD 
PLUM TREES 

lmch, IK / Carriage 
I sorts AO /" paid 

Ttaase are splendidly 
grown, strong and shapely 
Droit-bearing trees 4 to 6 
years old. Present value, 
Vs. 6d. to 10a. each. 
VICTORIA , Three of 
THE CZAR [ the very 
MONARCH > beat sorts 
t each, 6 trees, 28s. a. paid 
• each, 9 trees, 40e. o. paid 


12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
In smoke. 

immensely 11/ Carriage 

successful 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 

Oeorge Dickson (ht). crimson.. )/S 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht). car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 

Ls Tosca (bt), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (bp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (bp), cherry red 1/- 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION ** L.“ 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.“ 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 


Assured 

prize winners.-, 

Avoca (btl, crimson vcarlet 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. . 
British Queen (ht). white 
Capt Hayward (hp). scarlet . 
Chas. l^febvre (bp), crimson . 
Coronation (hp). flesh pink 
Dean Hole (bt), silvery rose 
Dupuy J amain (hpj, cerise 


22/- °"S3r 


Ethel Malcolm (bt), ivory whits 1/3 


1/3 

v* 

il 


14/6 


Admiral Ward (bt), crimson .. 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Lady Plrrie (bt), coppery saL 
Mabel Drew (bt), cream 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Blnety (ht), gold bronze.. 
Mrs. A Carnegie (bt), white .. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden 
WiBowmere (per.), coral pink.. 


juiv-wu mu. ivory wmw 
Florence Forrester (ht). widte.. . 

GL de C. Guinolaseau (hp). ver 1/- 
George Dickson (ht). veL crim. 1/8 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

J B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (bt). canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mine. Segond Weber (ht). saL.. 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink ,. 1/3 

Mra Amy HammuDil (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mr*. Andrew Carnegie (ht). wta. 1/3 
Mrs. John Lalng (bp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrs. J. li. Welch (bt). pink .. ■ ~ 

Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 


l/« 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION " 8“ 

6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, Ac. 

All very 1 Carriage 

vigorous. 11 paid. 


■axx.zioosevoiurii), pale flesh.. 1/3 
Ulrich Brunner (bp), cherry red !/• 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “ T." 

12 first class new roes*, nearly 
all gold medallists 
Exceptional 


17/6 


Alberto Bar bier (W.) yellow .. 
American Filler (d.,P.), pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush., 
Dorothy l’erkins (W.), pink .. 
Rxcelaa iW.), brilliant scarlet.. 
Hiawatha (cl. F.). crim white 


Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 
Constance, rich yellow 
lsobei, carmine red 
Modesty, pearly cream 
NeUie Farther, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson.. 
H. V. Macbiu, bright crimson.. 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. llamil. golden yellow 
Lilian Moore. Indian yellow .. 
Mrs. B. Walker 


2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2/- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

8/6 

1/6 


Hardy Fruits Adapto Flower Borders. 


* FalstaffSelection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

AB beet aorta QC /C Exceptional value 
Strong tree*. LU, U Carnage paid 

1 Braider's Bee-111 ng Apple, cookor. 

1 Lord Sufficid Apple, cooker. 

1 Jaxnee Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert 
1 William*! Fear, cook or eat 
I The Czar Plum, cooker or deaeert 
1 Victoria Fhim cooker or deaeert 
1 Moreilo Cherry, cooker 
1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Bzakocp Giant. Black Currant 
4 Wtaliitaatn'e industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the beet 

AB the above-named fruits are very free 
H-r^Tig hardy, thrifty sorts. 


To Fit any size Garden ; to Suit all Purses. 

Beea’ Adapto Borders of hardy flowers are planned for beauty, 
utility and economy. There is first a plan to fit your border or the 
space you wish to fill with flowers. This plan has numbered Bpaces, 
Bees’ Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, numbered 
to con-espond with the spaces, to produce a Beauty Border. There is 
nothing more simple and nothing less costly to compare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. 1. 60 plants for border 20ft. x 4ft. Carr, paid S 

>. „ No. 4. 60 . 20ft. x 6ft. 

.. » No. 7. 76 „ „ „ 30ft. x 5ft. 

w „ No. 10. 90 . 35ftu x 6ft. 


Flowering Shrubs 

‘HeyPresto’SelectiorMSBeauties 


Q lf> Do well In towns 
v7/ U Carriage paid 


25/6 


39/6 


These are only sample collections. 

Remember there’s a PLAN to FIT your PLOT. 

(For list of plants, photo-colour picture of border In bloom, plans, Ac 
Plant and Rote Catalogue No. 6&) 


Suitable for 
■m*n gardens 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Doable Flowered Oorse, golden yellow 
See Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bplrwa, Anthony Waterer, red. ( f 
May Broom, cream 
Rose of Hharon. golden. 

Crimeon Flowering Currant, 

Wetgela Eva Bathke. red. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daley Buah, white 
Lavender true fragrant sort 
Bweet Kceemary 
Golden Fonythia. very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

IZ^.II,...i. Ing ram) , red. 


Rock Plants 

-FRO PATHLA" SELECTION. 

I Spring 1 blooming smd 6 Summer 
flower.eg. all tiptop. 

Do well 0 j Carriage 


, 6/6 


uywtera 


paid 


Beeelan Primrose. oTange, pink 
Innocence Sun Rose, siliwm. orange 
Yellow KockfUll. golden 
Alpine Fhlox. lavender 
Golden AJys-uim, b ary foliage 
Bcar:et RoclcfoU. quite brilliant 
La Gave lta- kfoil, silver and pink 
Baieaii- Sandwort, pearly white 
Mina Mould Sun Rose, deep rose 
Evergreen Candytuft, snow white 
Daisy Everlasting, exquisitely pretty 
Bock dees, rich purple 


Beesian Poppies. 

A new race of Iceland Popplee. 

Ca rlage 
paid 

There are one or two strains of 
Iceland Poppies which contain some 
new and prettily shaded flowers. 
Bees have grown these new strains 
and have selected therefrom the best 
of the di-llcale shell pink, Irf¬ 
an d blush shades, &* well as .ue 
more vivid orange-scarlet and yellow 
colours. Th-se new poppies have all 
the giace, purity, and delicacy of 
silky petals which characterise the 
Iceland Poppy, with the additional 
charm of many new ravisliingly 
lovely tinta. The plants are quite 
as hurvly and rather more rigorous 
than the typo. 


Beesian Larkspurs. 

“THE ACME OF PERFECTIOH.” 


Twelve A!f\ 

flowering plants H/ U 


Carriage 

paid 


Like the Beesian Mlmolus, and 
Beesian Primulas and Poppies, 
.ue Beesian Larkspurs connote a 
stage of beauty and perfection of 
form and colour hitherto unknown. 
Tills race of Larkspurs, or hardy 
perennial Delphiniums, is the result 
of selection carried on during many 
years with the object of attaining 
perfection as near as Is possible. 
Strong plants to bloom this season 
3 do*. 12/-, carriage paid. 


Michaelmas Daisies. 

“MINNEHAHA” SELECTION. 

9 Beauties, the newest and best 
Unsurpassed O O Carriage 

for cutting -J O paid 


Sun Roses. 


3/6 


Nancy Ballord, double, rosy maure 
Lady Lloyd, single, rose pink 
Climax, electric pale blue 
Glory of Colwall. double, lavender 
Peltham Blue, rich full tone 
Perfection, like white heather 
Cloudy Blue, double, pale lavender 
Mra. H. Morris, deep rosy red 
Ringdove, like blue heather 

(3 each, 27 plants, 7/8, 
carriage paid). 


Carriage 
paid 

Miss Mould Innocence 

Snow Queen Goluen Queen 

Double Red Rose Queen 

(3 each for 7/*, carriage paid). 


Oriental Popples. 

12ft 3/6 ^ 

Beauty of Urermere Lady Roscoe 
Nancy Princess Ena 

Jeannle Hawson Mra. Perry 

(3 each for 7/-, carriage paid). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods ar« sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. in the 1/ -, minimum carriage 6d 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It Is the must economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


RE VISEDP RICE LIST OF ROSES PLANTS, FRUIT &C., ha, been po.ted to cu.tomer.. Addition.! copie, 

may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue The 1916-17 Cat* 
lofiie, containing full descriptions and 20 payes colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d! 


Digitized bV 


Go igle 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Mabch 1 , 1919 


Hand-Picked Seed Potatoes- 

Bees' (Guaranteed and Tested) Quality. 


Q-U-A-L- I-T-Y 

— more than price — is alwaye 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATION IN BUY¬ 
ING. The difference in cost 
between Bees’ Guaranteed 
Quality and ordinary seed ia 
recovered many times over in 
" bumper " crops. 

BEES Ltd. guarantee the 
Seed Potatoea offered to be of 
the best Quality, carefully hand- 
pickod, free from rogues, 
diseased, and unsound tubers, 
and will return your money in 
full if you are not satisfied. 

COST OF CARRIAGE 
ON POTATOES. 

The prices include cost of 
bags. If carriage is to be pre¬ 
paid, please remit as under 

(It it advisable to tend per pas¬ 
senger train. AU pattenger train 
traffic hat to he prepaid.) 


Up to CO miles 

;; 200 

Over 200 


Prizes. £100. Prizes. 

BEES LIMITED are offering the following prize* at the 

National Potato Exhibition, 

to be held at Birmingham In November, 1919:— 
Four 1st Prizes of £10 each. 

Four 2nd Prizes of £5 each. 

Four 3rd Prizes of £3 each. 

Four 4th Prizes of £2 each. 
Twenty Prizes of £1 each. 

For dishes of * Tubers of the following varieties grown 
from seed supplied by Bees Liniited 

Majestic, Kerr’s Pink. 

Tlnwald Perfection, 

and one other immune variety. 

You can enter and win in one or all classes. 

Open to Allotment Holders and Amateur Gardenera 
only. 


Goods Train. 


Passenger Train. 


lcwt. 
1/3 . 

1/9 . 

2/4 . 

3/2 


661bs. 
. 1 /- 

. 1/2 
. 1/7 
2/1 


lcwt. 

2/4 

3/6 

4/9 

«/- 


661 bs. 
. 1/6 
. 2/2 
. 2/8 
3/6 


281 bs. lUba. 

.. 1/1 .. -/II 
.. 1/2 .. 1 /- 
.. 1/4 .. 1/2 
.. 1/8 .. 1/3 


Over 200 .. 3/3 .. 3/1 O/- .. o/o .. */o .. ... , 

(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare in timo-tablo, which is 
calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, If ordinary passenger fare is between 4/3 and 8/4, the distance 
will be between 61 and 100-mllea. Potatoes can be sent carriage forward per Goods Train.) 

PRICES.—Including cost of bags. 

- - . UIb9 

4/6 
3/6 
3/9 
2/6 
4/6 
3/6 


FIRST EARLY VARIETIES. 

0700 DUKE OF YORK (Scotch). Very early ; yellow flesh kidney.. 
0701 Duke of York ( English ) .. .. .. ■ • • ■ 

9702 EARLY ECLIPSE (Scotch), white kidney; abundant crops 
9704 EPICURE (Scotch), reliable early; white round 

9706 MAY QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, very heavy cropper .. 

9707 May Queen (English) .. .. •• •• •• •• 

Midlothian Early. Another name for Duke of \ ork, which see. 

9708 NINETY-FOLD (Scotch). Whlto kidney, mealy, good flavour. 
31 bs. of soed gave a crop of 2731bs., hence the name 

9710 Sharp’s EXPRESS (Scotch). White-fleshed kidney .. 

9711 Sharp's Express (Englith) .. .. •• •• 

9712 Sir John Llewellyn (Scotch). Kidney, white flesh .. 


112Ibs. 

561bs. 

28lbs. 

32/6 

16/6 

8/8 

24/6 

12/6 

6/6 

26/6 

13/8 

7/- 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

32/6 

16/6 

8/8 

24/6 

12/8 

6/6 

26/6 

13/6 

7/- 

28/6 

14/6 

7/6 

21/6 

11/- 

5/9 

26/6 

13/fl 

7/- 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 


3/9 

3/-- 

3/2 


2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 

9714 BRITISH QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, heavy cropper.. 

9716 Great Soot (Scotch). A white round, fine flavour, heavy cropper 
MAINCROP VARIETIES. 

9718 Arran Chief (Scotch). White round, vigorous; disease resisting 

9720 Factor (Scotch). Very prolific, excellent flavour, handsome 
tubers .. .. .. •• •• •• •• •• •• 

9722 King Edward (Scotch). Fine tuber, splashed with pink .. 

9724 Up-to-Date (Scotch). Oval of kidney shape ; white flesh 

IMMUNE VARIETIES OF POTATOES __ . _. 

Authorised by the Board of Agriculture for Planting on Land Scheduled for Wart Disease, 
NEW VARIETIES OF IMMUNE POTATOES. 

9726 EDZELL BLUE (Early). Coloured round, flesh a pure white j crops well> l 

When peeled, the cooked tubers are pure white. (Scotch). 1 cwt. 39/6, 561bs. 20/-, 281bs. 

9727*EdzeU^EH ue ^(English) . 1 cwt. 32/6, 561bs. 16/6, 281bs. 8/6, 141bs. 4/6. 

9728 Resist ANT SNOWDROP (First Early). White kidney-shaped tubers, white fleshed ; flavour 
very good, and crops very well. It Is so far the only reliable early white kidney potato Immune 
from wart disease, lib. 1 /-, 41 bs. 3/9, 71bs. 5/6,141bs. 10/6. 

9730 THE BISHOP (Malncrop, Scotch). At the trials of the Board of Agriculture and at the subse¬ 
quent Exhibition (whero a few pounds of this new variety changed hands at the rate of 6s. per 
pound) there was a concensus of opinion that no finer potato had ever been seen. It Is regarded 
as the most beautiful and most perfect tuber ; with a skin like satin, scarcely any gye, and of a 
perfect long oval shape. It is a good cropper, and is Immune from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 

9732 KERR'S & PIN K^Maincrop). Awarded Gold Medal as one of the best Immune varieties, 
Tubers round to oval, very handsome in shape and most delicately tinted pink. Flesh white; 
flavour and cooking qualities excellent; yields a very heavy crop of good-sized tubers. (Scotch.) 
1 owt. 36/6, 561bs. 18/6, 28lbs. 9/6,141bs. 5/- 

9733 Kerr's Pink (English). 1 cwt. 28 / 6 , 561bs. 14/6, 281bs. 7/6,141bs. 4/- 

0734 MAJESTIC (Malncrop). At the moment this is the greatest desideratum of the pptato 
world and right well does It deservo Its position. White, of rather long and slightly flattened 
kidney shape, with eyes which scarcely cause dentations In the surface, and a smooth clear skin, 
It la a variety of striking appcarauce as well as proportions. The quality ia i rst rate in every 
respect, whllo its cropping powers are enormous. (Scotch.) 1 owt. 44/6, 561bs. 33/6,381os. 

0735 Majestic*(EnWisA) 1 cwt. 36/6, 561bs. 18/6, 281bs. 9/6, 14Ibs. 5/- 

9736 TINDWALD PERFECTION (Rob Roy). (Malncrop.) At the Board of Agriculture trials this 
vear this variety has confirmed the excellent opinion formed last season. It Is a white round of 
very’ good quality, and is a good reliable cropper. 1 owt. 32/6, 561bs. 18/6, 281bs. 8/6, 
141bs. 4/6. 

SECOND EARLY IMMUNE POTATOES. 

9738 King George V. (Scotch). Resembles British Queen; heavy 

cropper. 

9739 King George V. (English) .. .. •• •• •• •• 

9740 GREAT SCOT (Scotch). Fine also as a Malncrop; delicious 

9741 GREAT SCOT (Englith) .. • • •• . 

9742 THE ALLY (Scotch). Oval to round; immense cropper .. 

MAINCROP IMMUNE VARIETIES. 

9744 Golden Wonder (Scotch). Kidney shaped, white flesh, excellent 

9746 Langworthy (Scotch). White kidney of splendid flavour .. 

9748 The Lochar (Scotch). Awarded gold medal at the trials of the 
Board of Agriculture ; white round, a heavy cropper .. 

^iJwhiShwrieti does beet in their district, it vXUUwieeto ’grow two or three of the nexrar eerie, 
and not rely on any one sort 

9760 Mushroom Spawn, 8d. brick, 7/6 doz. Carriage on 1 6d., on 3 9d., on 12 l/— 

9761 Giant Red Shallots, 1/3 lb., 41bs. 4/9, 71bs. ^,141bs. 15/- 

9702 Giant Red Shallots, Extra selected, 1/6 lb., 41bs. 5/6, 71ba. 10/3,141bfl. 20/- 

9763 Onion Sets. lib. 2/6, 21bs. 4/9, 41bs. 9/- 

9764 Rhubarb Sets, Crimson Champagne, 3/6 doz. Carriage, l/- 

9705 Mint Roots, best quality garden mint, 1/- lb., postage extra. 


1121bs. 

5 01bs. 

281 bs. 

1411m. 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

20/- 

10/6 

5/6 

3/- 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 

17/6 

9/- 

4/9 

2/6 


to/- Orders 
Vegetable 
Roots 
Carriage 
paid. 


It BEES Ltd., 175 b Mill Street, Liverpool: 

Digitized by Google 


^!|apples|!4 


J A well-grown English Apple is one of the 
finest fruits in the world, and no garden 
is too small to grow them. If only a 
’ square yard is available, a Cordon can l>e 
grown, and a well-pruned Pyramid takes 
| very little more room. 


We can offer nice fruiting trees, I rue to name, as 
under, ami shall bs pleased to send list of sorts 
available. 

Each 
3s 6d. 

3*. 6d. 

5j. to 7s. 61. 


Doz. 

36s. 

36s. 


3s. 6d. to 5s. — 


Cordons . 

Pyramids or Bush. 

Do , larger . 

Standards and Half-Standards 
1 for orchards 
Espaliers (horizontal) including 
that fine dessert, Cox s 

Orange Pippin .. 7 s 6d. — 

Fan-trained. 6j. o 7s 6d. — 

A great variety of other fruits can I,a supplied. 
P.ease quote advertisement wnen writ ing. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 



1919 

0jSLTA.l40aUXl 

NOW READY. 

Application should be made at once as the number is 
limited. 

The l>ent Catalogue of the best Seeds—Seeds that give 
the maximum results. 

Giant Sweet Peas, Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, and 
Seed Potatoes. Suitable for all Gardens, Allotments, etc. 
Write now. 

HENRY ECKFORD, •™l2K 

Dept. 101, Wem, Shropshire. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
SEED POTATOES 



5/6 


Grown from Scotch Seed. 

WONDERFUL TRIAL 
COLLECTION OF 


5/6 


SEEDS & SEED POTATOES 

Includes 1 lb. Lines. Sharpes Express. 1 lb. Eclipse. 
1 lb Arran Chief, and 1 lb. late Seed Potatoes. Good 
packets of early and late Marrow Peas Dwa»f and Tall 
Kidney Beaus, packet* nt Onion. Carrot, Mustard, Cress, 
Radish. Turnip, Cauliflower, B. Sprouts, Earliest of All 
Cabbage, Savoy, Lettu Giaut Lyon Leek, Beet. 
Spinach, Moss Curled Parley, Cucumber, Marrow, 6 
packets of Flower Seeds, and a packet of Lighton's New 
Maincrop Tomato, with instructions, 5/0, carriage paid. 

Bargain Lists of Seeds (Illas.), 
POTATOES, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 
Plants, Free. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON (17) 

KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


HAHUEN NETTING, best selected, 25 yds. 

\J by 1. 3s. 6d. ; 25 yds. by 2, 7s. ; 26 by 3, 10s. 6d. Car- 
iage paid.—H. J. GAS SON, Garden Net Works, Rye._ 

T AND DRESSING. — Incomparable Ferti- 

-Ll lizer (70;/ Carbonate of Liipe), 4s. 9d. cwt, oarr. paid.— 
F , C., S K. RICHARDSON, Iiorace-»t eet, Boston, Lints. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ,. 


the best are cheapest. 

CURTIS’ SEEDS ARE THE BEST. 

•'V* ar ® despatched within 24 hours, or 12 if you 

rati. Thu year wo are able again to supply as follows ; — 

.. , „ BEETROOT. Per pkt. Per oz. 

FWM l ^ ani t;re «n Top ... 2.1 6<1 

Dells Crimson .. 2d &1 

Curtw’ B1 o<k 1 R«.,l 2d 8d 

Curtis' Crimson Globe. 2d 8d 

Egyptian Turnip Rooted 2 d 5d 

_ BORECOLE. 

Cottagers .. 2d 7d 

i^T?7 Greei,0,,r,ed . 2d 8d 

Tall Green Curled . 2d 8d 

Asparagtia or Dudn . 2d fid 

Curtis Extra Curled . 2d 8d 

„ BROCCOLI. 

Veitrh s Self-Protecting Autumn .. 3d 1/3 

Curtis Mammoth Winter White . 3.1 18 

Snow Winter White. 3d & fid 16 

Spring Whit« . 3,1 1/3 

Purple Sprouting . 3«1 5,1 

Whit-e Sprouting. 3d 8d 

Curtis'Late Queen . 3d & fid 1'4 

__ BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The W mxton . 2d 8.1 

Curtis' Selected. 2d 8d 


„ „ CABBAGE. 

Cams Earliest. 

ElUui a Early . 

First, and. Best. 

Red Pickling . 

Drumhead Snoy 
Curtis Early Market 


„ „ CARROT. 

Early Nantes . 

Curtis' Early Market. 

James' Scarlet. 

Scarlet Intermediate .. 

^ , CAULIFLOWER. 

Curtis Early Snowball. 

All the Year Round. 

Early London ^ 

Veitch s Autumn Giant 

CELERY. 

All Leading Varieties. 

Curtis'Selected Red. 

Curtis’ Solid White . 

LEEK. 

Curtis’ Champion . 

The Lyon.. 

Common Flag. 

Mussel brough 

Curtis' Giant . 

LETTUCE, 

All the Year Round. 

Webb's Wonderful . 

Grand Paris White . 

Curtis' Giant White Cos 

ONION. 

Excelsior. 

Aitsa Craig . 

White Spanish . 

Bedfordshire Champion 

Giant Zitlau . 

Up-to-Date . 

Blood Red. 

White Lisbon . 

Australian Brown . 

PARSLEY. 

Curtis Moss Curled . 

PARSNIP. 

Curtis' Hollow Crown. 

Curtis' Giant Marrow. 

RADDISH. 

Curtis’ French Breakfast 
Curt is' Early Jcicle 

SAVOY. 

Drumhead. 

Tom Thumb . 

SPINACH. 

Summer. 

TURNIP. 

Curtis' All the Year Round 

White Stone . 

Golden Ball . 

Curtis’ Snowball. 


Onion Sets 2 6lb., 4 lbs. carriage paid. 

Shallots ■■ in. lb., 7 Hu. 

Peas I - l*r piut. 

Broad Beans 90. „ „ 

Send for full List of .Seeds ar.d Seed Potatoes. 
5 - orders laniage paid. 


Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, &c. 

The latest up-to-date varieties in 

TUBERS, SEEDS, BULBS, ROOTS, &c. 

Price List free on application to 

Blackmore & Langdon, Bath. 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES. 


SCOTCH GROWN. Earlles. 


Sir J. Llewellyn 
Duke of York 
Midlothian Early 
Edzell Blue .. 
Myatt's Ashley 
i Sharpe's Express 
I Epicure.. 

I Eclipse . 


Bibs. 56lbs. 112lbs. 
s. d. s d. s. d. 

8 0 15 0 27 6 

8 0 15 0 27 6 

8 0 15 0 27 6 


4 6 8 0 15 0 

4 6 8 0 15 0 

6 0 11 6 22 0 


Kerr's Pink .. 

Bishop. 

Rule Britannia 
Majestic 
The Ally 

Faotor . 

Iron Duke 
King George 
Table Talk 
Langworthy . 
Duche*s of Cornwall 
I>almeny Beauty 
King Edward VIL 
Kvergood 
Lochnr.. 

Up-to-Date 
Golden Wonder 
Arran Chief .. 
Templar 
British Queen 
Great 8cot 
Royal Kidney.. 
Dalhousie 
Queen Mary . 


Earlios and Maincrop. 


6 0 11 6 22 0 

3 6 6 6 12 0 


ENGLISH GROWN. Earlles. 


May Queen 
Ninetyfold .. 
Early Puritan 
Sharpe's Express 
Eclipse 
Early Epicure 


6 6 12 6 
6 6 12 6 


Second Earlios and Maincrop. 


Ally . 3 0 5 6 10 0 15 0 

Iron Duke. 26 43 70 12 6 

King George. 26 43 70 12 6 

Templar . 2 6* 4 3 7 0 12 6 

Lochar 2 6 4 3 7 0 12 6 

Great Scot. 2 6 4 3 7 0 12 6 

, Scottish Farmer 2 6 4 3 7 0 - 12 6 

Up-to-Date. 2 6 4 3 7 0 12 6 

I Evergo.id 26 43 70 11 0 

I British Queen 2 6 4 3 7 0 11 0 

King Edward VII. 2 6 4 3 7 0 11 0 

Arran Chief. 26 43 70 11 0 

Queen Mary. 26 43 70 11 0 

I Royal Kidney 26 43 70 11 0 

Basic Slag. 30 % . 7 lba., Is. 3d.; 14 lbs., 2s. 6d. 

I Superphosphate, 30 ; .. 7 lbs., Is. 6i. ; 14 lbs., 2s. 60. 

1 Special Manure.. 7 lbs., Is 6d.; 14 lba., 2a. 9J. 

Pig Potatoes, 5s. cwt. BagH free. Free on rail. 

Vesetablo Seeds.— Over 200 of the leading varieties 
i of Vegetable Seeds, Peas, and Beans. Collections at 3s 6d , 
5s. 6d., 10.i. 6d , and £1 Is., carriage paid. Shallots, Is 3d. 
per lb. Onion sets, 2i 6d. per lb., carriage paid, cash with 
order. Also leading varieties of Sweet Peas and Flower 
Seeds. Do not delay Send for Catalogue and be on tee 
right goods. Immediate dispatch of all orders. Satisfac- 
I tion guaranteed or money returned. 

HORACE TAYLOR & CO., S5&MM. 


C. L. CURTIS, ciinERis’TiHBs. 
iarrisons’ Garden Seed Catalogue, 

Offering the finest strains of vegetable OUa KdVlIi v)IyEI"v) 

seeds, is now ready, and can be ob¬ 
tained free. We give a special guaran- TAUNTON. 

tee to replace any packet supplied --- 

direct which is proved not to be in Write for Catalogue 

every way genuine and reliable. All 

seeds are tested three times, and are IN<J W» 

very moderate in price, though excel- i j_ __ : .. — 

lent in quality. Establielied 1764. 

HARRISONS, Seed Growers. LEICESTER HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

“ Glass out to any size. Write for prices. Mention papet 

i, nnnTHrnnr n iinnmn iU Glass >B sent ,rom warehouse carefully examined 

HpCCPC PRflTHFRflr JU MflRRI*l to soundness and quality before despatch, 

ncaol 0* I IIU I IILIIUL U mUIIIIIU . r. B. ROBINSON. Glass and Builders' Merehants 

, f _. _ , , t, „ „ „ 31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, EO. 

Are holding Sales Ot Kose Irees, Fruit trees 35 Years’Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 

and Bushes, Rhododendrons, Herbaceous puLLETS.—Famous strains, March, 191 
Plants, and Bulbs, evory Wednesday. hatch, ids. 6d. ; £6 dozen. List and hints free. 


Catalogues fo’ wirdod. 

Digitized by 


/-Commissions executed 

Co gle 


Glass out to any size. Write tor prices. Mention paper. 
ill Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch, 
f. B. ROBINSON. Glass and Builders' Merobants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEG ATE, EO. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 

pULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 

X- hatch, 10s. fid.; £6 dozen. List and hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Essex. _ 

Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


Surplus Well-Grown 
Nursery Stock on :: 
Land to be Cleared 
for Farm Crops. :: 

5,000 RHODODENDRON3, named kinds ... li 
■» •» . 2 

GROWN ON LOAMY SOIL 

15,000 RHODODENDRON P0NTICUM (for 

Covert Planting) .9 to 

15,000 RHODODENDRON PONTICUM (ditto) lj tc 

15,000 RHODODENDRON PONTICUM (ditto) 2 tc 

15,000 RHODODENDRON PONTICUM (ditto) 3 to 

GROWN ON LOAMY SOIL. 

30.090 LAURELS, Common. 1 lo 

«• ,• Caucasica. lA tc 

ii •« Colchica.2 tc 

• t ,i Rotundifolia . 3 tc 

7,000 AUSTRIAN PINES . 2 to 


500 C0T0NEA8TER MICROPHYLLA ... 1 to lAft. 
1,000 PERNETTYA8, named kinds. 9 to 12in. 

Particulars and Prices on application lo— 

KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, Ltd., 

HEREFORD. 

5-Years Fruit-bearing Standard 

Apples, Pears, Plums, Damsons, Gages, 3a. and 3a. 6d. 
each. Also Cordons, Pyramids, Bush, and Half-Standard 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Morellos, splendid 
fruiting trees, 2s.6d. each; extra large, 3s. 6d. each. All 
beat varieties to select from. Gixiseberries, 9d. and Is. 
each. Red and Black Currants, 8s. doz.; smaller, 3s. 6d. 
doz. Raspberry canes, Is. 3d. do/..; 9*. ICO. Rhubarb 
Champagne, 6d. and la. root. Strawberries, 5s. 100. Onions 
Giant Rocca, Winter Lettuce, Spriag Cabbage, Brussels 
Sprouts, 50 for 61. Rosemary, Lavender, 6d. each. Send 
extra for carriage. 12 Named lovely Roses, 7s. 6d., carriage 

K id. 6 Lovely named Ramblers, 4s. 6i., free. Standard 
wes, 2a. 6d. each. Special List sent free. 

CLARKE, Avenue, Royal Hampton Nurs., Mdx. 
4,000 ONIONS, 16. 

____ . 10th Year Oftered. 

1,000 Seeds Ailsa Craig 1.000 Go lath, 1,(X)0 Dreadnought, 
1,000 Lord Keeper. Named and carriage free, Is. 6J. 
Seed Collection, 2s. 6d. 

CLARKE, Avenue, Royal Hampton Nurs., Mdx. 

CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ 11 MAY QUEEN” 

The fastest growing, quickest heading variety. Special 
stock of October-sown plants for heading up in May, 
j S/6 100; U^- 500. Carriage paid by rail or post. 

Full Vegetable Plant List on application. 

DAXIHLS Ac SOW, 

_ WYMONDHAM, NORFOLK. _ 

“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

"O'Espelho’’ affords an excellent medium to gardening 
sxperts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 

6 lantern in BraziL Published fortnightly, the paper already 
os a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

"O’ESPELHO," 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-*■ Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By i>oei;, fid.—Of all Book ■ 
sellers, Bookstalls, Ac., or direct by post from the MAN AGKR, 

63 Lincoln Vi Inn Fields, Londo^.^.^. g.|j pJQ| ^ 
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Bunyard’s 

Nurseries. 


FROM 


Slioi t-jointed and well-ripened. 

Black Hambro’ Foster's Seedling 

Lady Downes Buckland Sweetwater 

Black Alicante Muscat Hambro’ 

Muscat of Alexandria Mrs. Plnce 
Appley Towers Princess of Wales 

Extra fine fruiting canes, 30a. each ; 
planting canes, 21s. and 15s. each. 


We can offer the following items 

described in February 22nd issue :— 

Choisya ternata, 3s. 6d. each. 
Ceaiiothus Cloiro de Versailles, 2s. 6d. 

each. 

Rosmarinus pro3trata, Is. each. 
Convolvulus Cneorum, 2s. 6d. each. 

Iris stylosa, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 
Rose Marachal Niel, pots, 5s. each. 


Send postcard to-day for a copy of 

1919 Season Catalogue. 


George Bunyard & Co 


r J 1 HE need for flowers in the garden 
and in the house has been more 
than ever felt during the past summer. 
Annuals, such as Godetias, Clarkias, 
Eschscholtzias, Larkspurs, and Poppies, 
as well as Asters, Stocks, and Phloxes, 
flower freely when sown in the open 
ground, if the soil be well prepared and 
the seedlings severely thinned to give 
plenty of room for root growth. Nearly 
all the early - blooming Annuals will 
flower a second time if cut when the 
blossoms begin to wither. Sunflowers 
and Lavateras add brightness to shrub¬ 
bery borders, and the dwarf Sweet 
Alyssum, if sown profusely as an 
edging, gives a charm to the garden 
from June till late autumn. These are 
only instances of what can be done to 
enliven our gardens at small cost. In 
spring, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, 
Pansies, Polyanthus, Myosotis, and 
the S.berian Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
Allionn) will follow Crocuses and 
Daffodils and add to the beauty of 
the May garden till the spring-sown 
Annuals take their place. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 
MAIDSTONE. 


30th Season 


POST FREE , 

Primularias, Cinerarias. Calceolarias, See., 
for cool-house. -Splendid, strong plants, boom flower, 
all 4 for Is 4<l ; 12 for 3s. id. Primula malaeoides 
SUperba, Primula obconica (new giant rose and crimson), 
Primula sinensis timbriata Id uible and single), and the 
lovely tftellata (glorious colours), Primula verticulata 
(Abyssinian Primrose), Primula kewensis (fragrant yel¬ 
low) Cineraria, largo exhibition and Stellata, splendid 
varieties. Calceolaria, magnificent giant spotted 
Shizanthus Wisetouensw. Beauty Stocks, lovely 
large fragrant spikes, glorious colours Scarlet Salvias, 
grand spikes Rehmannia, large pi..k trumpet. Cclsia 
erotica, perpetual-dowering mauve and gold. Rivina 
humilis, scarlet, berried Tobacco Nlcotiana, red or 
white. Begonias, evergreen, perpetual-dowering crim¬ 
son. Streptocarpus, Veitoh's lovely new large hybrids 
4, Is. 4d. 

VEGETABLES. 

Strong plants wintered in open. Cabbage 
(7 best v.rieties), Tripoli Onions, Leeks (large), 
Broccoli. Sprouting Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts. 
Pickling Cabbage, Lettuce, fcavoy. Colewort, 
Curled Kale, Buda Kale, Asparagus Kale, Cottager’s 
Kale. Spinach, Chicory. 2s, luo 

Shallots, large bulbs. 20, Is. 6d.; small, 40, Is. 6d. 

Hardy Perennials, Rockery, Spring Bedding, Shrubs, 
Herbs, Greenhouse and Vegetable Plants. Catalogue fret- 
on application. 

Wanted Chrysanthemum cuttings. 


500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 


To read our New Il¬ 
lustrated Catalogue 
of FOOD PRODUCT 
8EEDS for 1919. 

It contains useful Cultural 
Hints and a list of all tha 
beat Vegetable Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes. 

MAY WE SEND 
YOU ONE P 

P0 8T FREE to all 
upon application. 

/Kindly mention thii paperJ 

^ FIDLER & SONS 

Established 1856, 

X READING. 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S. 


2, Vine House. Woodstone, Peterborough, 


Illustrated Catalogue post free 
on application. 


AILSA CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6 - ; 1,000, 11 /-. 

GIANT RED SHALLOTS ... 0 lbs., 5/-. 

Carriage Paid. 

Send for List of Best of Alt Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Duke Street, ST. LEONARDS. 


H.LASS (Horticultural), Sin. by bin., 2s. 6d. 

'T 9 in. by 7 in., 3s. ; 10 in. by 8 in., 3s. 6d doz. Ha 
other sizes. Enquire prices of 100 ft. and 200 ft. Box< 
Garden Lights, 4 ft. by 3 ft., 12s. 9d. each. Clips f 
making cloches, Is. dozen, 10s. Gd. gross, post free. 
W. A. SMITH, 117, Gt. Ham pi on-street, Birmingham. 


READING 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
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THOUGHTS IN 

SPADE 

I ltke the quality of “thorough” In 
spade work. I do not believe in keeping 
the lower G inches of the blade bright and 
shilling and permitting the upper (I inches 
to go rusty. That blade is a foot long. 
Every time it is put into the soil it should 
go in the frill 12 inches—that is, in ordi¬ 
nary digging. Tiiere are occasions when 
“ punting ” has to lx 1 done, when the soil 
is broken up to the depth of 1 inches to 
0 inches only. Also, there are other oc¬ 
casions w hen “ trenching ” has to be 
done, which breaks the earth up at least 
HO inches deep; and this is an operation 
in which I am a strong believer. Every 
year I try to trench one-third of my gar¬ 
den, so that the whole is trenched In throe 
years. Compare the fertility of a garden 
so treated with one where trenching is 
unknown, and the difference, especially 
In a dry season, is nothing less than 
startling. The reasons for this are so ob¬ 
vious that I do not proi>ose to dwell upon 
thorn, though, as a subject-matter for gar¬ 
den thought, it may Ik? found exceedingly 
Interesting. 

The gardener knows that the months 
of March, April, and May arc the most 
imi»ortan.t in his calendar, when his prac¬ 
tical knowledge, backed by the unstinted 
energy of his physical being, finds fullest 
scope. He knows, speaking broadly, that 
the great difference between a wilderness 
and a highly cultivated and beautiful gar¬ 
den is owing to “ spade work.” The 
time has come when everybody should 
have a garden, but the day will never 
dawn when everybody has a garden, for 
tlie downright hard work involved, and 
the “ thoroughness ” demanded to work 
it. will always deter the weaklings and 
the indolent. It is only the healthy mind 
In the healthy body that demand's a gar¬ 
den as the only avenue through which it 
tuny gratify and satisfy that natural love 
f«*r tiie useful and beautiful implanted in 
every human breast. 

The restful time of winter has nearly 
sped, its few remaining days,, merging 
into siuing, must take on some of the 
younger season’s duties. If w’o are to keep 
ahead of our work. What a lot of regrets 
and heart-aches we shall avoid if w’e can 
only do that! When so many things of 
cqnal Importance demand our instant at¬ 
tention, it is not wise to wrait till the 
clock strikes a certain hour before setting 
»«it to our duties. Better far is it to nn- 
UdiKjfe the clock. The number of things 
I can see-now* in my own garden needing 
attention are simply embarrassing, yet, 
taken one at a time, they will all be at¬ 
tended to. My fingers are Itching for the 
*>11 to bo dry, that I might level the old 
Celery trenches and make beds there for 
my Onions. Carrots, and Parsnips ; to get 
in mv first sowing of Beans and Teas ; to 
he roughing tip certain other patches where 
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THE GARDEN. 

WORK- 

kite-standing crops have occupied the 
ground till now, ami prevented me doing 
this in the autumn. I want to be wheel¬ 
ing manure, to be scattering lime, to be 
working the soil In the beds between the 
bulbs and the Wallflowers, to go over the 
whole of the flower-beds and the borders, 
not for tiie sake of neatness alone, but for 
the benefit of the plants derived from the 
jterfect aeration of the soil. Then there 
are other tilings that bid me not to sit 
down and ruminate, but to be up and 
doing. The Grass needs edging and roll¬ 
ing ; the gravel paths need cleaning and 
firming. All these things linve to be 
wedged in lx?tween the most important 
operations of sowing and planting. 

Does that seem laborious? Dors it 
seem exacting? There is another side to 
it. We are called ui>on to w’ork, but it 
is for a pun>ose that lies very close to our 
heart. “ Love brightens labour”; it be¬ 
comes easy and enjoyable. When we turn 
the brown earth we really see the beau¬ 
tiful flower it liears or the wholesome 
fruit. When our back and our arms aelic 
with using the spado, we inhale the 
bn*atil of the Hose, the Heliotrope, or the 
Mignonette, so soon to crown the work. 
And what better incentive can one have 
than the ratified air of early spring; the 
penetrating warmth of the young sun’s 
rays; the cloud shadows, ghostly and in¬ 
tangible, sweeping like swift-moving waves 
across the fields, over the hedges and 
housetops, the hills and the vales, inter¬ 
larded with equally swift-moving sun¬ 
bursts? One feels he cannot help doing 
his very best,' and do it. with vim, as he 
falls into tune with Nature, when song¬ 
birds are making the air vocal with their 
rhapsodies of love, and the cooing of the 
turtle-dove is heard in the Land. 

_F. J. F. 

FEBRUARY’ IN TIIE GARDEN. 

It is wonderful how much there is to ad¬ 
mire in a well-filled garden, even on the 
worst of wintry days. Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 12th, found everything frozen hard. 
The snow was too pitchy and stale to be 
beautiful. Bamboo and Rhododendron 
leaves were rolled up and had a most 
dismal appearance, and were .so drooping 
and sapless that they looked as though 
ashamed of being shown up so plainly by 
the bright sunlight. It was quite other¬ 
wise, though, with the half-developed cat¬ 
kins of certain Willows. They shone like 
burnished silver on the dark shoots. Salix 
gracilistyla was the best of all. I think 
that is now considered the right name for 
what we used to call S. mutabilis. It is a 
Japanese species, and has the most attrac¬ 
tive catkins of any I grow’. They begin to 
make a show’ of whiteness before Christ¬ 
mas and develop slowly, undeterred by any 
hard weather, and when, as now T , they are 
nearly an inch in length and as silvery as 


a whitebait (before it is cooked, of course), 
they are pleasant to see. Later on the 
male catkins become a leaden grey, 
wonderfully shaded with bands of red, the 
result of the bright red immature anthers 
showing through the grey down. Finally 
they become golden with pollen, and are 
then an inch and a half long, and it is not 
unusual to find some showing all the stages 
of colouring from silver through glotving 
ruddy lints to gold. 

The Violet Willow (S. dnphnoides) has 
lost much of its wonderful waxy coating 
this season, but its baby catkins gleamed 
out that afternoon like the buds of some 
Primus. S. cap red, our native Goat 
Willow, is getting its “palms” ready in 
good time, too, and the protruding tips of 
many caught the light and looked all the 
brighter for the red bracts that are just 
opening to let them peep through. Some 
of the Smnvdrops looked miserable. They 
had hurried along too fast, and certain 
c*lumi>s of Galanthus Imperati had be¬ 
come so flaccid and sapless that the great 
white flowers lay on the ground looking 
dull and dirty. Under the shelter of a 
bush, though, a clump of the best of the 
so-called yellow’ Snowdrops (G. nivalis 
llaveseous) was as effective as I have ever 
seen it. Not a flower was ojien as yet, but 
the bright golden ovaries, with their i>carl- 
sha|K‘d buds hanging from them, glowed 
out in the sun Light. G. Melville! Magnet 
was in fine form, too. It is one of the late 
Mr. Allen’s seedlings, and differs from all 
others in tlie great length of the pedicel, 
so that each flower hangs from its arching 
spa thus oai a slender thread. In another 
comer of the rook garden G. Alien! had 
several open flowers, where, backed by a 
large stone, they caught ail the w’nrmth 
of the sun’s rays. These Large flowers, 
hanging above the fine, rounded buds and 
the wide but as yet short leaves, made one 
rejoice in the rich store of plants now 
available for our gardens. From what w’o 
road in our old books, we conjecture that 
the common Snowdrop was not very w r ell 
known in English gardens of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and its now popular name 
was only just coming Into use. Now 7 , with 
the Eastern forms, such as Elwesi, plica - 
tus, their supposed hybrid byzantinus, and 
the numerous forms of nivalis and tills 
grand Alien! form of latifolius, there 
should lie a Snowdrop or two to admire 
on any winter’s day. E. A. Bowles. 

M i/d del ton House, Waltham Cross. 

Notes of the Week. 

Spring flowers. — Additions to the 
flow'ers of spring have been noted during 
the week In Crocuses and Iris stylosa. 
The latter is much behind Its usual time 
of blooming—probably the dull weather, 
with its excessive rains, has had some¬ 
thing to do with the tardiness of this fine 
Iris. On the other hand, some compensa¬ 
tion Is found in the earlier date of the 
Crocus, and in a short time the display 
will lie genera 1 MtiO: im 
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A good town plant (Grambe oordifolla). 
—This is a very handsome plant when in 
bloom, though tlie foliage is rather coarse. 
A drawback is the strong and unpleasant 
odour of the flowers, which is noticeable 
a good’ way ofT, and which makes them 
unsuitable for house decoration. It is a 
somewhat gross feeder, and dot's best if it 
has a good mulch of manure each year. 
I find It ripens very few setnls, but it can 
easily l>e increased by cuttings of the 
thong-like roots, which very soon make 
good plants. It takes up so much room, 
however, that unless one's garden is very 
large three or four specimens are quite 
enough. It thrives admirably in a town 
garden.—N. L. 

Stock Beauty of Nice.—Some of these 
an? tall growing, and to obtain the best 
results they need sowing In early summer 
for blooming next spring. Hoeing they 
are somewhat tender in some districts, I 
have found them useful to grow at the 
foot of low walls. I have many plants 
growing against my house under the win¬ 
dows. In tills position they enjoy the 
shelter all the winder, blooming abun¬ 
dantly in the spring. Being evergreen, 
they make a pleasing greenery all the 
winter. In this position they go on foy 
two or three seasons. Another advan¬ 
tage in growing thus is that the plants do 
not sufTer from the cold winds. There 
are several colours, but I prefer the white. 
—West Surrey. 

Pyracantha crenulata var. yunnan- 
ensis.—This little-known sliruh is now in 
its winter garb of bright crimson fruits, 
and wins the admiration of every passer¬ 
by. Although quite hardy, it is as a wall 
plant that it shows its greatest beauty 
and usefulness. Of neat growth, flower¬ 
ing freely in spring, fruiting freely in 
winter, and an evergreen, what more 
could lie desired in a plant for covering 
the front, of a house? Near the entrance 
to the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin a 
plant may lie seen at present clothing part 
of rfhe wall of a cottage belonging to that 
establishment, and many are the visitors 
who pause to look at it. On the same 
wall 1*. Gihsii is growing, but pales in 
comparison with yunnanensis, the fruits 
l>eing -smaller ami of n much less brilliant 
colour. Roth, however, ore excellent wall 
plants, and should lie noted by all who 
want good things for house fronts or 
similar positions .—Irish Gardening. 

Two winter-flowering Honeysuckles.— 
Two bush Honeysuckles, Ixwiicera fro- 
grnntissima and' L. Standlshi, blossom 
during January and February, and, as 
their flowers are fragrant, they make a 
iwrtieularly welcome addition to the 
garden. Roth are Chinese shrubs, but 
they are distinct enough to Ik? readily re¬ 
cognised. I i. fra grant issima was intro¬ 
duced in 1845. It is an evergreen or semi¬ 
overgreen bush of spreading habit, up to 
8 feet in height. The leaves are dark 
green and the flowers white, produced in 
pairs from the leaf axils. L. Standlshi 
is a more erect bush, growing G feet to 
8 feet high, and the leaves are deciduous, 
falling at the normal time in autumn. 
The flowers are creamy-white, and' borne 
in Julies from the buds of the previous 
year’s growth. It blooms more freely 
than the other species, and sometimes jx»r- 
fects a crop of scarlet fruits. Roth plants 
should be given a sunny position In a 
good, well-drained, loamy soil.— D. 

Danae Laurus (syn. Ruscus mcemosus). 
—The note by Mr. E. A. Bowles interested 
me, in so far as it called to mind a variety 
not mentioned by him in the note—-viz., 
II. racemosus. This, as another corre¬ 
spondent remarks in the same issue, re¬ 


minds one of a Bamboo In growth, and is 
a very elegant plant. It is one of the 
most useful plants for decoration one ran 
grow in the garden. It makes a good pot 
plant, and for supplying nice long sprays 
for mixing with cut flowers I know 
nothing better. It will last for weeks in 
a cool room. I grew this plant for years. 
It supplied the very best material for 
such cut flowers as Latin niiccj>s, 
Cn lan thes, Gym Indiums, and other long- 
stemmed Orchids. One could not desire 
anything better for such choice cut 
flowers. Its form is elegant in the ex¬ 
treme. It grows freely in good, deep soil, 
and, like its relatives, likes calcareous 
soil, and will make growths from 3 feet 
to 5 feet long in a few weeks. When 
young, these growths are pale green, but 
when matured they are of a deej> glossy 
colour.—T. Arnold, Cirencester I'arlc. 

Cotonoaster Franchetti.—Among the 
newer Gotoneasters none is more gene¬ 
rally useful than this. Lately the fruits 
have been particularly attractive, and the 
graceful, spreading habit of the bush is 
more pleasing than the slifTer growth of 
G. Simonsii, an old favourite in gardens. 
The colour of the fruits varies to some 
extent, being generally orange-red, but 
in some plants the red is more jironounced. 
Lt is worth while raising seedlings 
and’ isolooting the best of them, with the 
brightest, f i uits. Where shrubs are 
wanted in quantity all will In? useful, 
especially where screens are required or 
informal boundary lines. Being ever¬ 
green, the plant is useful in many ways. 
The loaves, up to an inch and a-haIf long 
and over half an inch wide, are thickly 
furnished with a grey, foity covering on 
the under-surface. Like G. Simonsii, this 
newer sjxcies is prone to lose many of 
its leaves in exposed positions, or during 
a spell of exceptionally severe weather, 
but generally it retains n much greater 
prop>rtion of them than C. Simonsii, 
which, here at least, Is practically de¬ 
ciduous.— Dublin, in Irish Gardening. 

Daboecia polifolla.—Those who have 
not tried this in a town garden will And 
that it does quite well in a peaty or leafy 
soil if it is not aJlowed to get too dry. 1 
have both the type and the white variety 
in my London garden, and they grow 
vigorously and flower freely. I have a 
big old Cedar tree, under which few 
things will grow. The soil under this 
tree for 2 inches or 3 inches deep is com- 
l>osed of the rotted needles which are con¬ 
tinually dropping from the branches, and 
this soil is ideal for Heaths and things 
of that nature, and which flourish in It 
exceedingly. I always had an impression 
that the turpentine in the needles of Fir 
and Cedar trees made the soil underneath 
the trees unsuitable for plants, but a 
note by Mr. E. C. Buxton in Gardening 
some time ago on the value of Pine 
needles as a food for certain plants put 
me on the track, and I have had splendid 
results from using this Ceder-tree soil. 
When planting Dnbfecia or other Heaths, 
it is a good i>lan to peg down some of the 
branches and cover them with sandy soil, 
as they will then emit roots and provide a 
ready means of increasing the stock.— 
O. C. G. 

Primula Kewensis_The fact that this 

Primula now i>erfects fertile seeds, 
whereas in its early days such was not 
the case, is particularly interesting. It 
made its first aj>jx?aranee at Kew, and 
was regarded as an accidental hybrid be¬ 
tween the Abyssinian Primrose (Primula 
verti cilia ta) and the small-growing Pri¬ 
mula floribunda, n native of the Hima¬ 
layas. For some yoars after it originated 


practically the only mode of Increase was 
by division. The change, as recently told 
in a contain j>orary by Mr. John Heal, is 
as follow's: — 

“ Primula Kewensis, that fine 
hybrid which originated at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, did not yield seed for 
several years, as it only produced 
what are termed thrum-eyed flowers, 
but by continual watching wliat is 
termed a jrin-eyed flower was dis¬ 
covered <hi a w r horl. All the other 
flowers were removed from the plant, 
and' this was impregnated with its 
own pollen. This produced seed, 
which was sown ; the seed lings, when 
in flower, gave seed freely. Finer 
and more vigorous flowers are pro¬ 
duced from seed than from plants in¬ 
creased by division.K. II. W. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, pinching in sum¬ 
mer.—Many object to tills when grown on 
walls, etc., on account of the long, untidy 
growth it makes. Two years ago I re¬ 
solved to try pinching the shoots at the 
end of May. This was most successful ; 
the shoots very quickly broke, giving 
from two to live growths. By the close 
of the summer these had rijxmed well. 
Roth last and this winter those were 
covered with bloom. This season, from 
early November till the middle of 
January, the wall was most attractive, 
both <m east and' west aspects. It can 
readily bo seen bow those compact growths 
get shelter from being so near the wall. 
Added to tills, they were most useful for 
cutting.—J. (’rook. 

The greenhouse at Kew.—Always at¬ 
tractive and a Q ways interesting, the 
greenhouse at Kew is perhaps at the 
height of Its popularity during kite win¬ 
ter, when few outdoor plants are in 
flower, and the weather is too inclement 
for a visit to the outdoor plants to lie en¬ 
joyable. Amongst numerous other sub¬ 
jects in flower during tlie second week of 
February the following were specially 
noteworthy :—PycnostacJiys Dawei, a 
tall, soft-wooded plant allied to the 
Rages, each shoot lieing terminated by a 
large head of deep blue flowers, lt is a 
native of British Central Africa, and is 
not very well known. A large group <>f 
the old' and well-known Sj»arm«nnia nfid¬ 
ea na was covered with its fine heads of 
white flowers with orange and brown 
stamens. Begonia aimnkata was repre¬ 
sented by several groups of very fine, 
well-grown, and well-flowered specimens, 
whilst other attractive Begonias were 
Mrs. Petersen and B. semrx*rflorens 
gigantea rosea. A large group of the 
free-flowering Primula malaeokles was 
covered with graceful inflorescences of 
lilac flowers, whilst P. sinensis and' T. 
obconlca were represented by good 
groups. Strobilanthos isophylla. Carna¬ 
tions, Peristrophe speclosa, and Rein¬ 
ward tia trigyna were the subjects of 
otlier groups, whilst a group of fino- 
flowered Hippeastrums was very' showy. 
Columnea maguiflea and C. Lemoinei were 
represented by numerous well-grown 
plants, the long scarlet flowers being 
freely produced. Other plants noted’ in 
flower were Velthelmla vi.ridifolia. 
Daphne odora, Oestrum elegans, Camellia 
japonica grand! flora. Cytisus fra grans, 
and various forced shrubs, such ns Pyrus 
floribunda and Forsythki suspensa. This 
note cannot be concluded without men¬ 
tion of a very fine group of well-grown 
and well-berried plants of Ardisia ere- 
nata, an old plant, that is much too seldom 
seen, for it lasts in good eondition for a 
long period, and is always attractive.— 
K. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE PIERIS. 

The Pieris only sneered in soil that is 
fairly free from lime. The most, suitable 
soil of all is sandy peat, but pent Is not 
essential to their well-being, for quite 
pond specimens are met with in heavy 
loam, provided it does not contain lime. 
When pent is introduced into gardens, 
either for these or for other Erleaceous 
plants, it is not a good plan to dig out the 
beds 11 foot or 2 feet deep and till them 
entirety with peat, for it will decoini>oso 
beftnro the roots can take advantage of it. 
Rather allow the greater part of the soil 
to bo sandy loam, and dig a little peat 
into the upper 12 inches. As a rule, if 
the gronnd Is trenched, keeping the upi>cr 
soil to the surface, then f» inches of pent 
are spread over and forked in, it forms a n 
ideal soil for these plants. They can ho 
increased by cuttings and hv layers, hut 
the best plants are usually grown from 


P. jatonica.— This evergreen shrub 
grows from 0 feet to 10 feet high. The 
white flowers arc borne in drooping 
jki nicies from the points of the shoots 
during March and April. The accom¬ 
panying illustration gives a good idea of 
the free-flowering qualities of this s>i>ecios. 
As In the case of r. fonnosa, the leaves 
are pink or reddish in the early stages. 

D. 


THE WINTER SWEET 

(CllI MON A NTH US FRAfIRANS). 

Many a garden wall at this dull season at¬ 
tracts attention by the delicious Jonquil- 
like fragrance of the Winter Sweet, for in 
spite of the sombre tint of the flowers their 
perfume is evident some yards away. We 
ought to prize this shrub more than we do, 
for what is there at this season among 
flowers in the open air that gives out such 
agreeable fragrance? We meet with it 


to more thoroughly ripen the growths that 
produce the flowers, and the prunor should 
have this object in view and encourage the 
young growths, cutting away the old ones 
and those not likely to produce flowering 
shoots. There is no need to tack the shoots 
hard to the wall. A well-grown Chimon- 
aiithus should in autumn bristle with 
young flowering twigs not tacked against 
the wall. Those will give abundance of 
blooms, and a fair amount of these can be 
cut for indoors at flowering time; then 
about February the remaining shoots 
should be cut back to within 3 inches or 
4 inches of the large branches. These cut¬ 
back shoots will in the ensuing summer 
send out other flowering shoots. It shows 
a want of knowledge of the habit of the 
shrub to prune it either in early autumn or 
in summer. Such a delightful shrub is 
surely worth this little attention. 

Though one seldom sees it except against 
a wall, it can be successfully grown as a 
hush in the warmer parts, or wherever the 
young shoots can become ripened. It is a 
very old garden shrub, and it is now gener¬ 
ally known that, there are two sorts, one 



seeds, although for the first two or three 
years they grow very slowly. They are 
well adapted for grouping with Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Kalinins, and other kindred 
shrubs, or fer planting in large bells, 
while they also form effective isolated 
specimens. The three most satisfactory 
species are:— 

P. floribuada, a dense-growing ever¬ 
green l»U6h, usually 3 feeit to 4 feet high, 
with short, erect panicles of white flowers 
borne during March and April. It is a 
native of the 1 South-Eastern United States, 
and was introduced to this country in 
1800. 

P. Formosa Is the tenderest of the three 
species. It is a Himalayan bush, grow¬ 
ing up to 20 feet high in this country. 
During development the leaves are of a 
rich pinkish .shade. The white flowers 
are borne in large panicles or clusters of 
panicles from the joints of the shoo-ts in 
May or earlj June. For the Southern 
Counties it is worth attention, both as an 
evergreen and as a flowering shrub. 
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Flowering shoots of Fieris japonica. 

often on garden or house walls, but very 
seldom see its blossoms in a room. We 
have lately seen the flowers picked off and 
placed in saucers of damp sand, hut this 
only gives the fragrance, and the pin- 
cuslilon-like arrangement is not beautiful. 
Only once do we remember to have seen 
the flowers used indoors in an intelligent 
way, and in this the flowering twigs were 
cut a foot or more in length and placed 
loosely in a vase with coppery Mahonia 
foliage. This was an elegant arrangement 
and lasted some days. 

Much of the value and beauty of this 
shrub is lost by the way gardeners usually 
prune and train it against a wall. This is 
done as if it ivere a Peach-tree, and the 
object was to get a few fruits. Every 
shoot is most carefully tacked hard to the 
wall, and not infrequently the very shoots 
that yield the flowers are cut away at the 
autumn pruning; consequently, there is 
little or no bloom. It should he remem¬ 
bered that it Is a perfectly hardy shrub, 
and the reason we put it against a wall is 


with small, dullish white flowers of ex¬ 
quisite fragrance, the other w’ith much 
larger flowers of a bright tone of yellow’, 
but wdth less fragrance, and known as the 
grandiflorus variety. This is the com¬ 
moner and more generally preferred. 

__ A. G. 

The Dwarf Almond.— One of the most 
I charming shrubs of early spring Is the 
| Dwarf Almond’, Pninus nanus, it Is not 
1 a common inhabitant of gardens, but 
! w’ouid delight the heart of many an ama¬ 
teur who cherishes the early flowers and 
; loves to see them in the spring. The 
Dwarf Almond should be secured on its 
own roots. It will send out suckers which 
i soon form a nice group, and a small space 
I should he provided' when planting It to 
allow of its spreading without injury to 
other things. This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that it must not be carpeted with 
some other plants. Of the tw r o varieties, 
the pink and l.he wiiite, I prefer the for¬ 
mer. It generally flow’ers with me In 
March, S. AafflEf, a| fr(}m 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 

(Reply to “ Anxious.”) 
Bud-dropping in Camellias may be traced 
to various causes. A weakness of consti¬ 
tution brought on by defective root action 
is the most prolific source of bud-dropping. 
Curiously enough, weakly specimens fre¬ 
quently set n quantity of buds, and if all 
of them are allowed to remain, the pro¬ 
bability is that nearly or quite a 11 will fall 
during the dull months. Better far thin 
the buds as soon as they are set, leaving 
just as many as the plants can finish, than 
lose them all later on. The grower will be 
able to judge to within a few the number 
of blooms that a plant is capable of bring¬ 
ing to perfection. If the collection were 
gone over in this way early in the autumn, 
not only would bud-dropping be in a great 
measure lessened, but the individual 
blooms would come finer. From November 
till the end of January it is not safe to 
maintain a higher night temperature than 
45 degs., with a rise of 5 degs. in the day¬ 
time. .Especially during periods of hard 
frost, with little or no sunshine, must arti¬ 
ficial heat be carefully applied. If the 
atmosphere of the house gets very dry, 
many of the buds will certainly fall. We 
have seen them lie thickly on *tlie soil 
through the house having been somewhat 
overheated on frosty nights. Far better 
let the temperature drop to within several 
degrees of freezing i>oint in a time of hard, 
protracted frost, than run the risk of seri¬ 
ously diminishing the crop of bloom. 
Camellias are naturally so hardy that one 
need never fear the thermometer marking 
freezing ]>oint towards the morning. 
Naturally, when other things of a more 
tender character are grown with them, 
such a low' temperature would not do, but 
Camellias should never be wintered with 
plants that demand much warmth. 
Camellias will remain for years in good 
condition, retaining their foliage and 
blooming with regularity and freedom. 
When, however, they come into a root- 
bound state, they require, even during the 
winter season, a considerable amount of 
moisture at the roots. The mass of roots 
gradually pushes up the soil until there is 
very much less space between it and the 
rim of the pot than when the plant w r as put 
into it. The consequence is that the ball 
of soil is apt to get very dry, and the buds 
are thus iiniierfectly nourished. The ill- 
eiTects of this will generally not be ap¬ 
parent until the pipes have been made hot 
to keep out frost, and then strong speci¬ 
mens, to all appearance in the finest con¬ 
dition, will cast their buds wholesale. 
Plants with heads disproportionate to the 
size of the pots should every now and then 
get an extra allowance of water. 

Not infrequently the source of Injury 
might be traced further back to the period 
wlien the plants are taking their annual 
outing in the open air. Rainy weather is 


apt to be deceptive as regards the amount 
of moisture plants in pots get. For days 
together rain that will keep the foliage and 
surface-soil quite wet may fall, and yet 
not be heavy enough to iienctrate the dense 
foliage in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
moisten the compost. If this occurs, as is 
frequently the case in September when the 
buds are swelled up, they will be sure to 
sustain a check, which often will not to 
perceived until winter is far advanced. 
With plants in pots of considerable dimen¬ 
sions it is well to tap them smartly with 
the knuckles now and then. If they give 
out the slightest ringing sound they must 
at once be thoroughly soaked, even though 
the surface-soil lie quite wet. When bud¬ 
dropping is caused through defective root- 
action this must in some way be restored. 
Fresh drainage and a clean pot will fre¬ 
quently do all that is necessary, but if the 
soil looks close and the roots are much 
discoloured something more than this will 
have to be done. When the compost con 
sists mainly of pent it is not often that 
this gets close, but if loam is the principal 
ingredient a too liberal use of the water- 
can will soon bring it into a sour condition. 
If this be the case, as much of the old soil 
as possible must be removed, the plant 
replaced in a clean i>ot of the same size, 
employing fine sandy peat In place of the 
material that was discarded. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR GREEN¬ 
HOUSE WALLS. 

(Reply to “ l \ R . JV’) 

Given a suitable selection of plants, the 
wall of a greenhouse may be made as in¬ 
teresting as any part of the structure. To 
succeed, with wall plants in a greenhouse 
by far the better plan, as with climbers 
of all kinds, is to plant them out. In pre¬ 
paring a bonier thorough drainage is 
necessary. In the ease of walks that re¬ 
ceive a good amount of light and sun¬ 
shine, there are many different plants 
available for covering them, but where 
heavily shaded and perhaps damp, the 
choice is very limited. In any selection 
of plants suitable for greenhouse walls 
the Heliotrope must, have a place, as it 
will flower profusely nearly throughout 
the year, and a specimen of it in full 
bloom is very beautiful, and also ex¬ 
tremely useful for cutting. The South 
African Lead wort (Plumbago capensis). 
with its clusters of porcelain-blue flowers, 
is also another continuous bloomer very 
valuable for such a purpose, while we 1 
have also seen some of the Abutilons in 
good condition trained to a wall. The 
pure white Boule de Niege is one of the ; 
oldest and best, while others adapted for 
this treatment are A. striatum, yellow 
veined with crimson, and Golden Fleece, 
deep gold. Pelargoniums, both of the 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections, will flower 
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well. We once saw* a wall completely 
covered with them alone. It was in a 
sunny spot, and the quantity of flowers 
produced there was enoimous, the Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties in particular producing a 
truss of blossom from nearly every joint. 
Clianthus punieeus, with its peculiar 
lobster-claw-like blossoms, is a very orna¬ 
mental wall plant if the foliage can be 
kept clear of ml spider, which is not 
always the case; still, a good deal can be 
done towards keeping it down by a liberal 
use of the syringe. 

The various forms of Oestrum may all 
be employed as wall plants, but they are 
better adapted’ for pillars than for back 
w T alls. Many climbing plants, Lapa- 
gerias, for instance, will do well in such 
a position, but in a general way they are 
hardly seen at their best so treated. 
Camellias are, perhaps, the finest of ail 
permanent wall shrubs for the green¬ 
house. They also possess the merit, of 
being almost hardy, so that a low tem¬ 
perature in the winter has far less effect 
on .them than on many greenhouse plants. 
The glossy foliage, too, can, with the 
syringe, be kept bright and clean at all 
seasons. The sweet-scented Daphne in- 
dica will succeed under much the same 
conditions ns the Camellia, but it is rarely 
grown in this w*ny. 

In the case of a damp wall or one that 
is too heavily shaded for the above-men¬ 
tioned plants to thrive, the better plan 
is to clothe It with either the small creep¬ 
ing Ficus repens or its still smaller form 
minima, both of which -will grow freely 
in such a spot, bo it stove or greenhouse. 
But little preparation for planting them 
is needed, and if the wall is fairly moist 
sufficient roots will be produced from 
various parts of the stems to support the 
plants. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clivias. —“A Scottish Gardener * (p. 37) 
has a note on these plants, of wliich some 
good modern varieties are now showing 
for flower at, Kew. The mention of 
“feeding” with “weak liquid manure” 
in the ease of established specimens re¬ 
minds one of their moisture-loving nature 
generally. Some few years since a friend 
from the neighbourhood of Natal was in 
England on one of his periodical visits. 
Interested in plant life, he gave me much 
valuable information as to where cer¬ 
tain plants grew r , and in one of our chats 
together lie gave me so clear a description 
of t.lie Clivia that the name suggested 
itself right away. To make doubly sure, 
I w’ent with him to Kew r , and showed him 
file plants growing there. “Yes, that Is 
it,” he said. Though his description left 
no room for doubt, the statement that 
they “ always grew in the water or by the 
waterside” set me thinking. How r well 
we grow r them otherwise all gardeners 
know. All tiie same, this water-loving 
propensity of the Clivia might well con¬ 
stitute a finger-post to those who might 
be tempted to err in an opposite direction. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.— In the course of 
the w'eek a large batch of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums was potted up. The majority of 
these plants is a year old, and may be re¬ 
lied upon to produce large quantities of 
bloom under glass. A compost of roughly 
chopped fibrous loam, with a little leaf- 
mould and some sharp sand, suits these 
plants well. After potting they are 
placed in heated pits until they are needed 
to furnish theiir flowering qnailers. I 
think Zonal Pelargoniums are much more 
satisfactory when rather sparingly sup¬ 
plied with water throughout their whole 
career, and I am now of opinion that they 
object to lavish doses of stimulants, even 
when these are of the weakest descrip¬ 
tion— Scot. 
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OUTDOOR PMflTS 


GARDEN BORDERS. 

Tiif.se, studiously and intelligently ar¬ 
ranged, with due regard to the subjects 
employed 1 , in iarticular from the stand¬ 
points of association and companionship, 
are among those things in gardening 
affairs which merit more care than is 
nsuaLly bestowed. In these circum¬ 
stances, the accompanying illustration 
affords an opportunity for discussion at a 
more or less seasonable time. I put it 
that way as affecting the plants as a whole 
in any arrangement of a composite cha¬ 
racter, since there are gardens and bor¬ 
ders into which fruit trees or flowering 


quent evidences of the wall itself, arc 
among the reasons why such positions 
should be avoided. Happily, such in¬ 
stances are occasional rather than I 
general. On the other hand, the illustra- \ 
tion accompanying the 50 notes is sugges¬ 
tive of what might be in many a garden. 
Set amid a natural environment, and 
comprising standard Roses with a back¬ 
ground' of Magnolias and other flowering 
shrubs, the foreground and margins have 
been treated with more than ordinary 
care. How well—not to say natural— 
these latter appear in those instances 
where dwarf Lavender, hardy Heath, or 


than any other of Its set, and sturdier of 
spike, seemed particularly in place; the 
unbroken, informal stretch of it and 
countless spikes of flowers, whose dura¬ 
tion of weeks and often months caused me 
to write It down as the best autumn¬ 
flowering. subject for the purpose I had 
ever seen. Ideas of such a nature are 
good enough to pass on, and Mr. Sonnies 
is too keen a gardener to wish it other¬ 
wise. Then, too, in these same gardens 
the herb borders traverse the kitchen gar¬ 
den, fringing, as it were, the fruit nnd 
vegetable quarters, combining the useful 
and the beautiful. 

At Aldenham Mr. Beckett has achieved 
great success by dividing the kitchen gar¬ 
den there with a sort of Maltese cross, a 
fountain and basin occupying the centre, 
and paths and flower borders the out- 



A border of hardy plants. 


shrubs might., in conjunction with the 
liner herbaceous plants, enter without ap¬ 
pearing in the least incongruous. Rather, 
indeed, in those instances where the work 
has been thoughtfully undertaken do 
they constitute a welcome departure from 
the stereotyijed arrangement of herba¬ 
ceous plants alone, occasionally with no 
better foil than a kitchen garden wall 
with its complement of severely trained, 
1 / very useful, fruit trees. In such cases 
the eye of the trained gardener would 
f 5 oon detect a jarring note, for bricks and 
flower masses would oe in not infrequent 
conflict. The lack of anything of a rest¬ 
ful nature near, the abrupt termination 
of the back border line, and the too fre- 


Mossy Saxifrage take the place of Box 
or tiles, may well be gauged from the 
illustration, quite apart from the stand¬ 
points of flower beauty and refreshing 
leafage at all seasons. 

In a visit to Sheffield Fark last year, I 
was interested to see to what good use the 
hardy Heaths had been put as edgings, 
and, though occurring elsewhere in their 
thousands and tens of thousands, these 
flower fringes to the l»orders, often of 
considerable extent and as full of blos¬ 
soms as of leaves, appealed to me as the 
very acme of perfection. One Heath in 
particular, a white Erica vagans, with, 
if I rcmeml)er aright, yellow anthers, 
dwarfer and far mori compact growing 


stretching arms. In this instance the her¬ 
baceous borders are backed by a choice 
collection of bush-grown Apple trees, the 
weLhspurred examples hardly exceeding 
8 feet high in any instance, and of much 
the same extent. In the late summer and 
early autumn, as I recall the trees loaded 
with the finest fruits, and in many in¬ 
stances aglow with colour, I unhesitat¬ 
ingly pronounced in favour of the fruit 
from the picture-making point of view, 
quite apart from value and utility. Here, 
day by day for weeks ju end, was a thing 
of Increasing beauty, so rich and varied 
as to impel admiration for its ornament 
alone—a notable feature, indeed, worthy 
of free imltatiop,, pn a modified 
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scale. Hardy plants, too, of file best were 
galore, the twain the essence of though! - 
ful uinl eminently practical work. The 
border margins, too, -it Aldenhaiu are in¬ 
teresting, and are chiefly of low-placed 
rock, over which Mossy ami other Saxi¬ 
frages, setacea and other Phloxes, Mule 
Pinks, AndroNflce lanuginosa, Veronicas, 
Ac.-enas, OampanuLns, ledums, and much 
besides ramble at. will, and afford much 
colour beauty in their season. No formal 
line exists; the rock stones—a means to 
an end' only—are but little seen, the plants 
ornamenting and draping them flowing 
out here and there into the path, with 
just that touch of suture about it which 
constitutes one beautiful whole. Beauti¬ 
ful In flower and interesting at. other 
seasons, do)>artures from the common¬ 
place Jlke those mentioned are worthy of 
thought by those engaging in such work, 
no matter what the scale may bo. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


ARRANGING A HERBACEOUS 
BORDER. 

I would be glad if you would say whether 
a hoa-lKieeous border looks better with the 
Plants in lines about (he same height 
running across and then graduating to the 
edge, or is it better to have a confused 
mass of colour with the ground entirely 
covered? I have just read the article in 
your interesting paiK*r for this week, but 
it gives one no information as to arrange¬ 
ment.—“ Old Subscriber.” 

I In arranging the plants in a herbaceous 
border studiously avoid formality every¬ 
where, hence lines across or lengthwise are 
not tolerated. Following the principle we 
also avoid as much as jiossible the far too 
prevalent idea t hat all the tall plants must 
go to the back of the border and all the 
dwarf ones at the front. This order for 
the latter set cannot be reversed ad¬ 
vantageously, though it may be modified in 
effect by the occasional bringing forward 
ot the tallish plants of outstanding merit 
or distinction, and in that Way breaking up 
tlie bank-like monotony of the whole. 
I\conies of elegant grace or sumptuous 
beauty, e.</. f Philomele or Festiva maxima, 
the imposing Iris iwllida dalmatica, such 
unique Delphiniums as rrincess Mary and 
the Rev. E. Dascollea, or Michaelmas 
Daisies of the eordifolius set may—indeed, 
should—he so used. Such as these seeu 
occasionally growing out from the rest in 
the second line of groups break up the 
monotony of the banked effect and demon¬ 
strate their true value by their splendid 
isolation. Just what is possible would, 
however, dei>end upon the size and extent 
of the border, also Its environment; while 
the planter in not a few instances has, of 
necessity, to submit to the wishes of those 
employing him. In general, however, 
group planting, three, five, seven, or more 
plants in each group, all depending on the 
size of the border, does away with all 
formality of appearance, the varying 
heights of well-chosen subjects also materi¬ 
ally assisting to the same end. To give an 
example; a 9 feet wide border w'ould ac¬ 
commodate lengthwise three lines of 
groups, each group being accorded a given 
space, beyond which the planting should 
not extend, followed by intervals between 
the groups for leaf-spread and develop¬ 
ment. By alternating the second line of 
groups with the first the plants are given 
room to grow'in and much of the ground is 
covered. The third or front line should 
alternate with the second for like reasons. 
Usually, because of a diminishing habit of 
growth, it will be found that, an increasing 
number of plants w'ill l>e required for each 
group in the second and third lines to 


occupy the space. We are not quite clear 
what you mean by asking would it be 
“ better to have a confused mass of 
colour? ” The aim is rather to avoid con¬ 
fusion, and, by arranging groups of select 
subjects, endeavour to secure pleasing 
harmonics or more striking contrasts. In 
those and like ways herbaceous borders 
may be made features of most gardens.] 


THE SWEET PEA OUTLOOK. 

No single hardy flower suited to cultiva¬ 
tion in the open in the British Isles has 
ever achieved the insularity of the Sweet 
lVa. In pre-war days it had risen to an 
eminence of its own; was included in 
practically every flower si low' schedule 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; claimed many devotees; been the 
direct cause of the formation of a 
“ National ” Society with numerous sooir- 
tios affiliated thereto; and, by virtue of 
high decorative merit and elegance, so 
infatuated the florist decorator and mar¬ 
ket man that the former was ever a ready 
purchaser of the blooms. Moreover, in 
nil probability, wiiether by flower or seed 
production, or the two combined, for¬ 
tunes were bound up with it. plus the 
creation of a huge industry and bound¬ 
less enthusiasm. Nor was the craze con¬ 
fined to our own land; rather was it 
almost world-wide. Can any other hardy 
flower claim so much? The answer, I 
think, Is obvious. 

It is in cl rcumsta ucos such as these, 
now that hostilities are at an end, that 
inquiry is to some extent rife ns to its 
future profqiocts. The question has come 
from more than one source whether the 
craze is likely to be revived, or whether 
Uio war. prohibit ting itihe luxury of flower- 
growing, and rendering essential that of 
food production—not only for the mo¬ 
ment, but in greater measure than here¬ 
tofore probably for years to come—will 
have so weaned away the masses from 
tile flow'er that it will never regain, at 
least for years, the popularity and 
eminence it enjoyed in pre-w'ar times. I 
do not tiiink so. Indeed, I hope and be¬ 
lieve the opposite will be experienced. 
This is not saying that Sweet Pea cultiva¬ 
tion, progress, too, ha ve not experienced a 
set-back. They undoubtedly have, in com¬ 
mon with much else that w T as not essential 
to existence, and time must necessarily 
elapse ere the whole-hearted pre-war 
enthusiasm can be reached or the flower 
regain all its old-time favour. How soon 
such a consummation may be realised 
hinges not a little on the proclamation of 
peace and the permanent silencing of an 
arrogant foe. These achieved, a steady 
revival of the cult of the Sweet Pea 
among much else in the flower world will 
sot in, and gardens be once more restored 
to their wonted order and gaiety. All of 
this may appear prophetic were not the 
signs already unmistakable. 

For example, since armistice day—and 
probably also before—much seed has boon 
sown by market specialists and others 
with a view to be early in the field with 
the flow'ers Mint ever meet a ready sale. 
These early flowers in the market in May 
have in the past been in the nature of a 
foretaste of tlie pleasure which has fol¬ 
lowed later, when exhibition tents in 
many directions and gardens everywhere 
are aglow' with this favourite flower. 
What has happened before will, if I mis¬ 
take not, hapixm again as time goes on— 
it may be, because separated from the 
enjoyment for a while, invested with an 
even greater zeal and enthusiasm than 
aforetime. In Mils eonneetlon, it should 
he rememliered that the gardening spirit 
is in the nation; it does not die even 


under tlie most trying conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances. Proof of this lias come to us 
fr <mu many a prison camp iu Germany dur¬ 
ing the years of war, and the love that 
remains true and unquenched in the fa<v 
of such ordeals will, it appears to me. 
sjKHslily 1 m» awakened to old-1 line activity 
so soon as the opportunity presents itself. 
In other directions, too—in the advertise¬ 
ment pages of tile horticultural Press, for 
example—are seen these rea wakening 
signs, and they afford a welcome encou¬ 
ragement in the direction indicated. 
Hence those who have not as yet pur¬ 
chased seeds should think about doing so 
at. ojh*c. 

AImjvo I have more than hinted how the 
market, man obtains early flowers by sow¬ 
ing seeds during the autumn—Oetol>er or 
thereabouts. These are sown in p4s or 
boxes for tin* most part, and the seed¬ 
lings, affordtd cold-frame protection for 
the winter, with air on all possible occa¬ 
sions, grow sturdily, and make jgood 
plants for planting out so soon as weather 
l>eimijts. A little time, even now', might 
i>e saved by ado]*tlng the same practice, 
since, owing to the uncertain weather in 
March, and cold and wet. soils in particu¬ 
lar, seeds sown in pots or boxes, and’ 
given frame protection, would certainly 
vegetate earlier and with greater cer¬ 
tainty than if sown in uncongenial soil 
in the open. Here it may be remarked, 
for the benefit of those who are unaware 
of the fact, that the seedling Sweet Pesi 
plant may be transplanted readily' and 
with impunity, hence sowing as suggested 
is likely to prove lvoth a time-saver and a 
««»eiV-saver a Iso. Four seeds in a pot 4 
inches in diameter will suffice, and when 
ready each i*>tful 'may l>c put; out intact 
to fortn a clump, or the plants may be 
sci«arated for planting singly in a row. 
In eiflier case, * 

An essential cultural item is deeply 
cultivated, well-enriched soil. It is, per- 
hapis, insufficiently recognised how deep- 
rootlng a subject is the Sweet Tea. Given 
the right soil, it. sends dow n Its root fibres 
2 feet or 2$ feet deep. Lime, too, is of 
great benefit, virtually essential to the 
plant; while the two combined may pave 
the way to more or less complete success. 
Plenty of breathing and elbow room is 
also highly important, since the greatest 
error the amateur commits is that of over- 
Ihick sowing. Even in these days of 
clieaip Literature on the subject, and much 
information besides, I last year saw In an 
amateur’s garden that. three very thick 
row’s had been sow r n in a bed less than 
4 feet wide. Naturally, the attempt was 
a failure, and those who wish for success 
should irememl>er to give plenty of room. 
Sowing in pots or boxes, and transplant¬ 
ing subsequently, are safeguards from 
overcrowding, and tilie plants set out 
singly fi inches to 10 inches asunder will 
be given an opportunity of growing and 
providing a lengthy season of bloom. 

E. IT. Jenktns. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris sibirica. —Although a moisture-lov¬ 
ing subject, and doing best in a marsh, 
excellent results can be obtained in an 
ordinary border, provided it has boon 
deeply dug prior to planting. If, in addi¬ 
tion, some old cow manure is incorporated 
with the soil before planting, and a mulch 
of the an me given during the early 
summer, the plants will d’o well and give 
plenty of bloom. I. sibirica orionta.lis 
Snow Queen is a magnificent white form, 
which looks lovely with the blue forms. 
Iris Kamipferi will succeed well also with 
similar t.rea^peji^t,—^^,..L. 
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WADEKNRJiRGlA VJNCVKFLORA. 
The plant bearing this name received an 
Award of ^Ierit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society in June, 1012. when it was 
shown under the provisional name of W. 
gentianoides, the original having l)een 
found amongst a hatch of seed lings of the 
90 -ealled W. gracilis, an annual with much 
smaller flowers long known to gardeners. 
Of tliLs plant Don, in his “Dictionary of 
Gardening," cites four varieties, and in 
a t opening jtassage Campanula vincaflora 
is mentioned as a synonym. Tlie Ruhject 
of tlie present not€ and illustration is, 
however, of perennial duration, ull>eit It 
is not unlikely that the most satisfactory 
method of cultivating it would' result from 
raising it periodically from seeds. In all 
probability, too. it may not be found suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to endure an the open in 
northern districts, hence either seedling 
raising or protective measures in a frame 
excluding frost would have to be resorted 
to. Even in southern counties it hn« not 
always proved reliable in this respect, it 


will probably prove more consistently 
hardy—perhaps even more reliably peren¬ 
nial—than elsewhere. In any case, so 
choice a subject is not only worthy every 
care, but that measure of experiment 
which will presently ensure success here 
or there in many a garden. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lewisias in the moraine (p. 37).—Re- 
cause of the tendency of tlie Lewisias to 
decay at. the neck, to which Mr. Arnott 
refers, these plants have often been 
among those recommended for cultivation 
in the wall garden, a i>os,ition which, by 
reason of the dryness generally and an 
entire absence of moisture about the neck 
of the plants, is well suited to them—at 
least, from a limited standpoint.. That is 
to say, whilst it would be good for soli¬ 
tary examples of these plants, granting to 
them a longer period of existence, pro¬ 
bably with greater flower freedom moan- 


little Japanese, small in growth, with 
bright, pale green leaves and fat, waxy 
flowers, either creamy white or pale blue 
with white centre.” I cannot hoj>e to im¬ 
prove on the above description, but think 
it desirable that tlie notice of readers 
should bo directed to this charming 
flower. This is the time when would-be 
buyers of seeds will be considering their 
purchases, and, as seeds of this siiecies 
are available and germinate as readily as 
those of our own common Columbine, they 
may bo advised to try a packet. It Is a 
good perennial, and lasts for many years, 
while it is quite pretty with its dwarf 
growth and large flowers. —S. Arnott. 

Dianthus petraeus albus fl.-pl.__Th is is 

by no means plentiful, though it. is ad¬ 
mired' by many who sec It for tile first 
time. It is now some thirty years since 
1 first grew It, and I always retain a 
liking for this dwarf, .small-flowered 
Dianthus. It Ls easy enough to grow, hut 
It ought to he prorogated afresh every 
now and then, or there is a possibility of 
losing it. I>. petrseus albus fl.pl. is a 
dainty little trailing plant, only a few 
inches high, with small, narrow foliage 



Part of a group oj Wahlenbergia vinca flora. 


hails from New Zealand, though it is far 
more abundant in South Australia, where 
it ls known as the “ Australian Harebell.” 

In its native home the species is said to 
be somewhat variable. A graceful, almost 
frail-habited plant, it is comprised of 
numerous slender, freely-branched stems, 
attaining 12 Inches or 15 inches high at 
their best. It is in the early summer, when 
the heyday of its flower beauty is reached, 
that it fascinates all plant lovers by the 
brilliance of its rich blue flowers—a blue 
com pa ruble only to the more exquisitely- 
coloured Gentians and not definable in 
words. In well-grown examples like that 
of which we give an illustration they come 
not in ones or twos, but with that freedom 
which makes for a good display, and which 
renders a plant essential to the cultivator 
irrespective of the difficulties to be en¬ 
countered by the way. 

Culture. —It would appear to prefer a 
soil of light loam with finely-sifted old 
mortar rubble freely intermixed. A sun- 
lover naturally, it should lie given a sunny 
exposure when planted in the rock garden, 
with perfect drainage. It is worth try¬ 
ing in a sunny wall garden, where it 


while than certain other positions could 
IKxssibly afford'. It yet offers little or no 
opiortunity for reproduction by means of 
seeds such as would be ever present in the 
moraine. As a set off against this, it may 
be argued that seeds could be collected in 
the usual way and seedlings raised else¬ 
where. Quite true. It so happens, how¬ 
ever, that seedlings damp off freely in 
their early stages when artificially raised, 
to a much greater extent, indeed, than 
those springing from nature-sown seeds, 
hence the facilities offered by the moraine 
or places akin are quite worth the gar¬ 
dener’s while. At Wifidey, in the rock gar¬ 
den there, I last year noticed scores of self- 
sown seedling lewisias colonising freely 
amid a group of old plants, thereby de¬ 
monstrating a greater utility and ada.pta- 
! bility to circumstances than at first was 
| imagined, while incidentally suggesting 
that a little less of the cultivator’s care 
I might result In a greater measure of suc¬ 
cess in the raising of choice plants from 
seed.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Aquilegia flabellata. A highly com¬ 
petent critic of alpine flowers describes 
this Columbine ns “a queer, charming 


and delightful miniature, double white 
flowers.—Ess. 

Dianthus Spencer Bickham for the 
moraine. —For the moraine or rock gar¬ 
den, Dianthus Silencer Bickham is a gem. 
Of close, matted habit, it clings almost to 
tlie ground, and from amid the leaves rise 
the tiny stems, with bright red or deep 
rose flowers. I have grown it for a few 
years now, and find no difficulty with it 
whatever. It appears to prefer a moraine, 
and ls evidently happy in the fare pro¬ 
vided for it there, which consists of whin- 
stone chips, sand, grit, and a little old 
mortar rubbish.— S. Arnott. 

General work. —Push on with the out- 
tin.g out of dead wood and shortening back 
where necessary of shrubs in beds and 
shrubberies, and get the ground cleaned 
amd pointed between and in fronit of them. 
Got mowing machines overhauled, and 
send to the makers those which reoui.ro 
now parts, or cylinders and bottom-plates 
l* ©grinding. Nets and standards for the 
enclosing of tennis courts, straining 
posts, and anything else used in connec¬ 
tion with tlie gamo should also bo in¬ 
spected, with a view to ascertaining if 
any renewals arc* nc^osp^ry,. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SQUIRRELS IN THE GARDEN. 
Whatever the evil pro]icnslties of the 
squirrel may be in the woods—In the way 
of barking trees and gnawing over sap¬ 
lings—a close observation of this animal 
has convinced me that it is harmless in 
the garden. Sit.uated in close proximity 
to woods of considerable extent, the gar¬ 
den is never entirely free from squirrels, 
and I have noticed that now' and then the 
number of what may be called the regular 
frequenters is augmented by visitors 
which remain much in evidence for a few 
days, and then disappear. This is gene¬ 
rally the case after the partridge and 
pheasant shooting has been finished in the 
wood's, this, apparently, scaring the 
squirrels for the time being. I have kept 
a fairly st rict eye on the squirrel, and, as 
1 have indicated, I have little or nothing 
with which to reproach him. On one oc¬ 
casion one of them destroyed a batch of 
Sweet Peas In pots—had I not found the 
culprit at work I would have attributed 
the fault to nits. At another time a trim 
of Morello Cherries was sacked' by a 
squirrel, but In this case the criminal was 
caught in the net. for in going over the 
wall he had become entangled in the net, 
and Ills desiccated body was found when 
the net was removed. At limes I find 
hoards of Cherry stones. Plum stones, and 
Damson stones which have been hidden 
by squirrels, and one wonders whether 
they have forgotten the whereabouts of 
their storehouses, or whether food has 
been so abundant that they did not re¬ 
quire to draw u]>on their reserves. At 
the present time there is an influx of 
squirrels, the attraction being the fruits 
Of the Hawthorn, of which they appear 
to be extremely fond. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae. 


SILVER LEAF. 

Reports received by the Food Production 
Department indicate th* increasing seri¬ 
ousness of : Iver leaf disease in fruit trees. 
In some localities it has liecome almost a 
scourge, and some cf the most valuable 
varieties of Plums, especially Victoria, 
are threatened with extinction unless 
drastic measures are taken to check its 
extension. The disease occurs also in 
Apples, but less frequently. 

Unless active steps are taken to combat, 
it, silver leaf spreads relentlessly. It 
cannot be too widely known, there¬ 
fore, that if the a fleeted trees are sys¬ 
tematically and energetically dealt with 
it is possible very largely to control the 
disease. By promptly cutting out silvered 
branches, and bv rigorously removing all 
dead trees, or trees which have begun to 
die hack, it has been proved in practice 
that the spread of the disease is checked. 
No other treatment can as yet be ad¬ 
vised. 


In view of the urgent need of combat¬ 
ing silver leaf, the Food Production De- 
pa rtincnt strongly urges fruit growers 
throughout the country, especially in the 
imiK>rtant Plum-growing districts, to 
take energetic measures to destroy all 
trees which have begun to die back, and 
to cut out the silvered branches of trees 
otherwise healthy. It. is worth some sac¬ 
rifice to take this in hand at once, for the 
fungus fructifies chiefly in autumn, and 
the longer dead wood bearing the fungus 
Is allowed to remain, the greater is the 
risk of Infecting other trees. As it is 
unlikely, however, that this work can be 
completed before the leaves fall, all sil¬ 
vered branches and trees which are dying 
back should be qouspicuously marked at 
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once, so that they can be removed as soon 
ns opportunity permits. 

In carrying out these operations, the 
following points must lie borne in mind :— 
(1) The Invisible threads of the fungus 
are often to be found lu the tissues of the 
wood considerably further down the 
branch than the level at which the sil¬ 
vered leaves appear. Affect I'd brauohes 
should, therefore, be cut back to a point 
where no brown stain in the wood can be 
found. (2) All wounds made by severing 
branches should be .pared over and 
covered with Stockholm tar. In the ordi¬ 
nary routine work of the garden also care 
should bo taken to avoid injuring Plum 
trees, and to apply Stockholm tar to all 
wounds. (3) Dead or dying trees should 
be grubbed up. Exposed stum]** on which 
the fungus can fructify should not he 
left in the ground. (4) Severed branches 
and trees that have been grubbed up 
should bo removed from the plantation 
immediately, and be used as firewood. 
Small branches should lie burnt on the 
spot. If it is necessary to keep the fire¬ 
wood for any time, it should l>e stored as 
far away as possible from the fruit trees, 
and preferably in a shed. To cut down 
dead trees without subsequently removing 
them is utterly useless, and to keep a 
wood-pile in or near a fruit garden is a 
practice that cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. 

The success of the above measures 
largely depends upon the co-operation of 
all fruit growers, including the owners of 
fruit trees in private gardens. Neglected 
fruit plantations are not only a great 
danger to other trees, but also to those 
orchards which are maintained in a pro- 
per and sanitary condition. In view of 
the threatening character which silver 
leaf disease has assumed, it is earnestly 
hop'd that an active campaign against it 
on the lines indicated above will he com¬ 
menced and maintained in all parts of the 
country. 


WART DISEASE 
( S Y X C IIY TUI U M UNIXUUOTICU M). 

Tins is an increasing menace to the 
Potato grower. Introduced into this coun¬ 
try about 1890, it was first, repu ted to the 
Board of Agriculture in 1901, and so pre¬ 
valent has it become during the last few 
years that drastic stops have had to be 
taken to deal with the disease. It is com¬ 
moner in the north and western parts of 
England than in the eastern counties, and 
seems to be more prevalent in the indus¬ 
trial and more densely-populated parts of 
the country than in the purely agricultural 
districts. In fact, so bad is it, that the 
whole of South Lancashire has been de¬ 
clared an infected area. The disease 
starts in the form of small swellings near 
the eyes of the tubers, or it may appear on 
the stem of the plant near the ground- 
level. These swellings grow enormously 
and resemble a Cauliflower-like mass. In 
bad cases, when a plant is lifted no tubers 
will be found on the plant, merely masses 
of wart. This nrart, if left in. or lying 
on, the ground, will rot, setting free rest¬ 
ing or swarm spores, which will lie dor¬ 
mant in the soil until the spring, when 
they break up into innumerable zoo-sjiores, 
which are then ready to attack any .Pota¬ 
toes which are planted in that particular 
piece of soil Great care should be taken 
in dealing with a crop which is attacked 
by wart disease. Every scrap of haulm 
si: on id be burned, likewise every infected 
tuber mid every piece of the wart growth. 

The great difficulty in combating this 


dLsea.se lies in the fact that up to the pre¬ 
sent time no cure has been found for it, 
none of the usual fungicides, such as lime 
or sulphur, being of any use, and anything 
that will kill it likewise kills the Potato. 
It can withstand extremes of lemiierature. 
neither heat nor cold having any apparent 
effect uiM>n it. The slores of the disease 
art easily carried from an Infected piece 
of ground to an m inflected piece by simply 
walking from one plot to another, or it 
can be conveyed by implements. Manure 
from pigs which have been fed on diseased 
tubers can infect ground with wart disease 
This being a notifiable disease, it must be 
reiorted to the Board of Agriculture, 
failure of which renders one liable to a 
fine of £10. Potatoes such as Arran Chief, 
King Edward, Up-to-Date, and British 
Queen are very susceptible to wart disease, 
and only varieties classified as immune 
are allowed to lie grown on infected 
ground. Sometimes the disease occurs 
among a crop of a scheduled immune 
variety (tv’o such cases occurred, to my 
knowledge, this season), leading one to 
suppose that some of the immune varieties 
are susceptible, but careful investigation 
proves that the affected plant is a “ rogue.” 

G. T. G. D. 

NOTES AND KEPT AES. 

Apple trees attacked by caterpillars.— 

My Apple trees, planted in the aulumn of 
1917, were much oaten by caterpillars last 
year. I have lieen advised to spray them 
now with arsenate of lead, which sounds 
rather deadly. Do you advise this treat¬ 
ment, and, if so, would you kindly help 
me as to the ingredients?— Walter S. 
Henderson. 

fLend arsenate is the best thing to 
spray the Apples with against caterpillar 
attack, but it is yet much too soon to 
apply it. You will find it host, to pur¬ 
chase it in tins in the paste form, and 
mix with waiter in the proportions sug¬ 
gested by the vendors. The middle of 
April Is, in most years, the time the cater¬ 
pillars hatch out from the eggs, and’ then 
is the time to apply the spray, before the 
creatures have had much opportunity to 
do serious damage.] 

Sycamore leaf blotch.- The disease of 
Sycamore leaves known under the common 
name of Sycamore leaf blotch is very pre¬ 
valent in some parts of the country, and is 
a great disfigurement during late summer 
and early autumn. It is caused by a 
fungus. Rhylismn acerinum. and is first 
noticed towards the end of June, when 
yellowish spots appear on the leaves. The 
spots gradually increase in size and deepen 
in colour until they are up to 2 inch across 
and jet black. Affected leaves fall prema¬ 
turely, though not much before the normal 
time. Fortunately, w r hen they fall no 
fungus spires arc left on the trees, the 
spires for the following year’s crop of 
fungus being developed on the leaves as 
they lie on the ground rotting. In spring 
the spires are blown about and settle on 
the ojiening buds and developing leaves. 
It is, therefore, possible to eradicate the 
pest by carefully collecting and burning 
the leaves as they fall. If this Is done 
over a period of three years or four years 
it is possible to stamp the disease out. As 
the disease does not seriously injure the 
leaves before they are fully developed and 
the season’s growth completed, it causes 
less serious barm than would otherwise be 
the case, but if it is allowed to go on year 
after year the health of an affected tree 
becomes enfeebled and other fungus pests 
of a more serious character obtain a foot¬ 
hold. One of the most serious diseases to 
affect the Sycamore is the coral spot 
fungus (Nectria cinnabarina), w-liich at¬ 
tacks and- soon i kU|& slightly injured 
branches.—D. 
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FRUIT 


AITL.E STIRLING CASTLE. 

1 know «*f iu> freer cropping Apple than 
This, and it Is of Hite quality for tarts and 
dewing. As a rule,, it crops so heavily 
that unless the fruits are well thinned the 
tree becomes very stunted. It succeeds 
in ail forms, more especially as a hush, 
but the growth is rather too slow and 
short-jointed for standards. If standards 
are plantod, it is a good plan to plant 
them fairly close together. I used to 
grow it as a horizontal cordon by the shies 
of walks, and In autumn it was quite a 
[licture. The flesh is tender and juiey, 
the skin lVa -green, {Kile yellow when 
ripe, with stripes of crimson on the sunny 
side. It always sells well, and can be 
relied on. A. G. 


PLUMS. 

SotTiiKUX growers will have a difficulty 
in accepting the suggestion of “ A Scot¬ 
tish Gard’ener” in No. 2680 of Gardening 
as to there* lining so little difference in 
the quality of Plums that they might al¬ 
most come under one standard. On the 
contrary, there is a very marked differ- 


alised the worth of the fruit by utilising 
the front and side walls of houses, nnd, 
as these are often thatched, the eaves 
form a protection against spring frosts, 
and there are few seasons in which a fair 
crop is not secured. One cannot say the 
fruit is of superior quality or up to the 
standard in size, because the pruning is 
of a very elementary character, and the 
trees are far too thick. The Damson Is a 
favourite fruit in many villages, the ma¬ 
jority of gardens having one or more 
staudard trees. I notice, however, that, 
taken generally, they stand in need of re¬ 
newal, the limbs gnarled, cankered, and 
i mossed, the young shoots having a ten¬ 
dency to die at the tips. E. II. S. 

Hardirick. 


OUTSIDE PEACH AND NECTARINE 

TREES. 

Early in the New Year signs of renewed 
life will he noted by the swelling up of the 
buds, and before these appear too promi¬ 
nent, the removal of surplus wood, which 
should be little, provided the trees had the 
necessary nttentiou after the fruit had 


further service. Some advocate keeping 
the trees away from the wail to retard a 
too early show of blossom. Where this Is 
practised the greatest care is necessary 
that the buds are not knocked off during 
the tying or nailing in of the fruiting 
wood. James Mayne. 

Eltham. 

PRUNING. 

Anyone having to deal with a lot of fruit- 
trees which from one or more causes have 
beeu left entirely to themselves for several 
seasons will find it difficult to accept the 
suggestion made by a correspondent in a 
recent number as to the advisability of 
non-pruning. We know the knife in un¬ 
skilled, reckless hands has made sad havoc 
in gardens alike with fruit and choice 
flowering shrubs, but there is a wide 
difference between Indiscriminate hacking 
and judicious pruning, nnd the latter, as 
all good fruit growers will admit, is CBeen- 
tial to the production of fruit of su|>erior 
quality and size. A neglected plantation 
of Gooseberries and Currants is bad 
enough, the hushes a veritable thicket with 
a lot of useless wood producing only small 
fruit often very difficult to get at, but a 
lot of neglected wall trec9 is a more seri¬ 
ous matter, and the skilled man, on his 
introduction to them, is often at a loss as 
to how' and where to start to get them into 



Apple Stirling Castle . 


enee between those classed respectively as 
dessert and cooking, no matter of what 
they be, and no southern grower 
would think of -pulling Orleans and Mag¬ 
num Donum Plums on a level with, say, 
Tinnsparent Gage end Golden Drop than 
In the case of Apples Lord Suffiekl and 
Ribston Pippin. Taking the fruit as a 
whole. Irrespective of division into 
classes—that is, (the varieties enumerated 
in our best fruit catalogues—the Plum 
ranks second only to the Apple in its 
utility for general purposes, only a small 
selection giving a long supply from the 
end of July until the end of October, or, 
with protection, a fortnight later. For 
this reason, it is h pity one does not 
oftener see such a selection (including n 
few Damsons) in all gardens. There 
seems fin impression that Plums would 
take up too much room In the smaller 
gardens. but tills need' not be so If they 
are grown under the cordon or upright 
bush system. Quite Q nice lot of fruit 
can be taken from individual upright 
bashes, and this of excellent size and 
quality If growth is kei»t clean and 
healthy and fairly well thinued'out. 

It Is gratifying to notice that many 
cottagers in this neighbourhood have re- 


beon cleared. I prefer doing this previous 
to taking the trees from the wall. Survey 
the tree and see whether an exhausted 
branch can be diseased with here and 
there, while making sure there is enough 
young wood to take its place, as It is only 
by this that a uniform tree of fruiting 
| wood can he maintained. In shortening 
any extension or robust shoot, cut to a 
triple bud, the centre one usually being a 
wood hud. As Peach foliage is so liable 
I to red spider during the summer it is ad¬ 
visable to thoroughly wash every part of 
I the tret*, even if the said pest did not put 
in an appearance. In dealing with the 
fruitless wood (main branches) a iwiinter’s 
brush can be used, working it well into nil 
crevices, while a sponge Is best for the 
young wood, drawing it towards the point 
of each shoot, and, as a suitable wash. 
Bentley's Insecticide can lie used with 
safety by following the Instructions on 
each can, this destroying scale. In re¬ 
training, endeavour to maintain an even 
balance of wood on either side, the fruiting 
shoots not being less than 4 inches asunder. 
Previous to this the wall should be well 
syringed with the wash, and If nails ami 
shreds are still cm ploy el these, too, should 
be steeiied in the wash if they are to do 


decent shape and secure a fair amount of 
souud wood for the after-production of 
improved fruit. 

A characteristic of neglected fan-trained 
trees Is to make by far the greater part of 
growth towards the top, with the con¬ 
sequence that after a few seasons the lower 
part is practically hare, and a first con¬ 
sideration when taking them In hand is 
how best to furnish the base. The worst 
trees to deal with when taken Iu hand are 
the Apricot nnd dessert Cherry, ns a large 
removal of wood has a tendency In their 
case to produce gumming, especially on 
certain soils. I have had during a long 
gardening career my fair share in dealing 
with neglected (i.r., non-pruned) trees, nnd 
certainly would never, if possible, allow 
them to get into such a condition. With 
one thing 1 think we are all in accord, that, 
given a lot of healthy tree® that have been 
well cared for, the judicious use of the 
linger and thumb at suitable times in late 
spring and summer renders much winter 
pruning unnecessary. E. It. S. 

VOTE'S AM) REPLIES. 

Leather dust for fruit trees—I have 
had about half a ton of leather dust given 
mo by a boot ami shoe manufacturer. 
Will you kindly Inform me how I can best 
apply it to fruit trees and vegetables? I 
And in your answers to queries in G.\u- 
rie.viNO very useful information.—J. II. 

[Apply the leather dust now and fork 
it in. You have enough for about a quar¬ 
ter of an acre. It is n very slow-acting 
nitrogenous manure, bet ter suited for 
fruit trees than vegetables.] 

American blight on Apple trees. —In re¬ 
ply to “ C. ,T. D.,” kindly allow me to 
state that I have entirely destroyed it on 
several foully affected trees by the fol¬ 
lowing simple, economical, and most effec¬ 
tive method:—With a small painter’s 
brush paint the branches where affected* 
with ordinary paraffin, with only just a 
suspicion of paraffin on the end of the 
brush, after the leaves have fallen. Also 
spread over the surface of the soil as far 
as the roots extend, early in the autumn, 
sufficient gas lime to hide the soil. Pro¬ 
bably a few Insects on the brandies may 
have been missed. If so, have the brush 
and paraffin ready during the following 
spring and' summer, and just toudi them 
with the tip of the brush, so as to prevent 
any injury to tlySijff^ljijrt Challis. 
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THE KITGHEH GARDEN 


PLANTS, FitUITS, AND VEGETABLES 
FOlt G Alt DEN. 


Having recently bought a small house 
in itlie Thames district, 1 should be 
glad to know what kinds of tilings are 
likely to do well, including fruit, flowers, 
and' vegetables, as 1 have not had any ex- 
l»ei*ienee of the soil. It is very chalky, 
and is full soaitli aspect. The wild Cle- 
inaitis seems to ramp here, so 1 sujipose 
the good' kinds would do well. Will Boses, 
Sweet Peas, and Itospberries need ground 
much made up? What Apples would do 
best?—F. M. W. 

ITJie soil In question being very chalky, 
it will be necessary to incori>orate with it 
a liberal quantity of li Minus-producing 
material, such as cowshed manure in a 
decomiM>sed condition, old hotbeds, leaf- 
moukl, trimmings from the sides of fort¬ 
ieths, drives, and bye-roads, if the latter 
are not dressed with tar macadam. Any 
or all will help to render the chalk soil 
cooler, more retentive of moisture, and 
capable of growing the generality of 
vegetable crops in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. If stony, it would be useless to 
attempt the growing of long-rooted tvpee 
of Carrots and Beet; but there are* the 
stumierooted varieties of the former, and 
the Turnip and Globe shaped kinds of the 
hitter that would succeed. Applications 
of sni>erphosphate of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia on the littJe-nnd-often principle 
during the growing season would' tend to 
the securing of still better results. If the 
soil is tmitxxl in the way we suggest, you 
should succeed in growing most kinds of 
tHolding plants, hardy herbaceous sub¬ 
jects, Clematises, Sweet Peas, etc. In 
the planting of any tiling special, it would 
l>e an easy matter to remove some of the 
ehalk soil and replace it with such as is 
more suited' to the requirements of what¬ 
ever the subjects may bo. Boses would 
m-ed a considerable amount of loam 
added if the site for them is not treated 
as advised for vegetables. It. is not by 
any means an ideal soil for fruit, anil' 
stone fruits, such as Cherries, Plums, 
Apricots, Peaeh<*s, and Nectarines, 
should succeed better than early and 
medium-season Apples and Pears. If but. 
few trees of the latter are required, it 
would not Ik* very costly to prepare sites 
or stations for them, the soil t-o consist 
largely of the best loam obtainable. With 
the aforesaid additions, the staple can 
he made capable of producing hush fruits, 
Strawberries, et<*., as all would appre¬ 
ciate and benefit by the presence of tin* 
huinus contained in it. They might not 
last, profitable so long as would Ik* the 
case if planted in a more suitable medium, 
especially Striawiierrios. which means that 
the IkmTs and' plantations would have 
to l>e more frequently renewed than is 
usual under ordinary conditions.] * 


MARROWS. 

M.wutows were exceptiomilly dear last 
year, partly because every kind of vege¬ 
table made higher prices than usual, 
hut iu a great measure on account of the 
nature of the growing time. When the 
plants were put out the weather was hot 
and dry, but with cold nights. We had 
frosts in July, and then came a spell of 
wet weather, which prevented the fruit 
setting- The Marrow last year occupied a 
rather imjxutant position. Sugar had l**en 
allowed for it, so that it could be used for 
jam, and there was proJxibly more Mar¬ 
row jam or marmalade made last year 
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than had been made in the previous twenty 
years. Marrow marmalade proi>erly made 
is quite equal to the greater proportion of 
the ordinary make of marmalade sold in 
shops, and, of course, much cheaper. Many 
fruits will riinm in September aud the 
early part of October if the plants get no 
check, but we have to reckon with early 
frosts, which the Marrow is the first to 
feel. One frost in September will destroy 
the productive iiowors of the Marrow for 
that season. If that can be warded off 
there may be no more to harm for a month 
or more. Where Vegetable Marrows are 
grown by the acre they must, of course, 
take their chance, but in private gardens 
some protection may be given. A few 
boughs laid over when there is a sign of 
frost would frequently suffice to prolong 
the fruiting powers of the plants for 
several weeks, it seems a pity that one 
night should lower the value of the plants 
by 30 per cent., and in many cases It was 
more last year, as they came into bear¬ 
ing later than usual, except where unusual 
pains were taken to ensure early produc¬ 
tion. I feel convinced that in a general 
way the best plan is to sow seeds where the 
1 >la Jits a re to remain. Last yea r nice young 
plants in 2$-inch jKits were put out in good 
time and carefully tended, but they were 
completely outclassed by plants that had 
never been disturbed. Not only were 
•they earlier, but they fruited very much 
better. Market men do sometimes plant 
out. early from pots, but they take a lot of 
pains, covering the plants with market 
baskets at night and in bad weather, but 
the greater part of the Marrows brought 
into the London markets comes from the 
simpler form of culture. Byfleet. 


LEAF-MOULD. 

I Although dead leaves do not eon- 
| tain much plant food, they consti¬ 
tute *he .principal part of the humus. 
Loaves should be collected and placed in 
heaps to rot for use as a soil dressing. 
They are too good to be burnt, osi»ecla.lly 
lu these times, when stable manure is 
difficult to obtain. Where trees are plen¬ 
tiful, the dead leaves now lie thick on 
the ground, and if for tlie sake of tidiness 
they are to Ik* removed, by placing them 
In a heap and covering them with bit** 
branches to prevent them being blown 
away, the heap will have become good 
leaf-mould by next summer. Some gar¬ 
deners mix manure with tlie leaves when 
the heap is being made, this, of course, 
adding considerably to the fertilising 
value of the oomjKirt;. All kitchen garden 
refuse, except weeds iu seed and Potato 
haulm likely to be affected with disease, 
should he thrown in the same heap. It is 
probable that the several diseases to which 
the Potato is subject are preserved and 
distributed by means of the rot heap. 
Haulm, therefore, should be collected and 
burnt as soon as possible after the Pota¬ 
toes are lifted. 

Good leaf-mould is made by putting the 
collected dead leaves in a heap, G feet or 
so high, and in spring, say, March, and 
again in June, turning the heap so as to 
let the air in among the decaying mass, 
thus hastening decomposition and prevent¬ 
ing deterioration by the growth of fungi, 
which absorb the nutritive salts from soil. 
Mould thus made is all that is required 
io mix with ordinary loam for growing 
most plants in pots. It may also bo used 
as a mulch for vegetables. Lettuce, 
Radish, and Spinach do well in soil in 


which a good proportion of leaf-mould 
has been incorporated, aud young Celery 
plants, Cauliflowers, Pea's, and Leeks 
revel In it. Another value that dead 
leaves have in the garden is in their use 
as a protection from frost. They should 
be allowed to lie where they fall if they 
are likely to afford protection in winter 
without excluding light from plants that, 
require It. They can do no harm to the 
larger plants, such as Azaleas, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Roses, and Veronicas, and tlie 
usual occuiiants of the herbaceous border; 
on the contrary, they generally do good in 
winter, and afterwards they rot down aud 
form a suitable soil rnolch. Dead leaves 
among Ferns, Christmas Roses, Kni- 
phoflas, aud Irises are both a help to the 
Plants and pleasing to the eye. Plants of 
doubtful hardiness which are left in tlie 
ground all winter can be secured against 
severe frost by placing over the soil they 
occupy a layer of dead leaves 6 inches or 
so thick, holding them in position by 
placing over them a few twiggy branches, 
such as those of Larch or Spruce. Leaves 
may also be used as a plunging lied for 
plants in iKits which are left in the open 
air all winter. 

It will lie seen from what has been said 
that leaves after they have fallen from 
the trees can be put to various useful pur¬ 
poses, and that they are in themselves the 
natural source of plant food. When the 
eultivoter takes away the leaves the soli 
is soon exhausted, unless he replaces what 
has been removed by adding manure of 
the right quality.— The Field. 


VOTE; S' AND REPLIES. 

Basic slag.— Having used basic slag in 
my allotment, last November, should I lie 
doing wrong in adding lime this spring?— 
Novice. 

[You will do no harm by liming tlie 
land, blit, unless the <*>11 is i*articularly 
deficient id' lime, you may get little bene¬ 
fit, since the basic slag contains a certain 
amount of free lime. Perhaiis, however, 
(he soil is too stiff or too light, in which 
case liiue wo<uid improve its mechanical 
condition.] 

Manure from tarred roads.— Replying 
to Mr. R. B. Ma reton on -tlie above sub¬ 
ject, I fear that horticulturists will not 
help him iu hie protest, since they can¬ 
not. There is an idea among gardeners 
that manure from tarred roads is harmful 
to plant life, but I have conducted a series 
of exhaustive experiments on the subject, 
and I cannot find that these sweepings of 
manure from tarred roads have any de¬ 
trimental effects on plant life at all so 
long as they are well buried in tlie soil. 
They certainly are valuable for lighten¬ 
ing heavy soils, but their value is great 
as a soil fumigaut when collected from 
freshly tarred roads. On allotments this 
manure from tarred roads lias proved' ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable during the shortage of 
dung.—E. T. Eli.is. 

A mistake in growing Tomatoes.— One 

of the mistakes sometimes made by people 
who grow Tomatoes for the first time is 
filling up the pots nearly to the rim, just 
as they do other plants. If it is borne in 
mind that Tomatoes make a deal of surface 
roots and grow more quickly when soil and 
food are added when required, disappoint¬ 
ment will be saved. The pots should be 
half-filled with soil, and then, as the plants 
get established and the threadlike roots 
appear near the surface, add soil mixed 
with a little guano or rotted duug. 

“ Little and often ” is better than surfeit¬ 
ing Tomatoes with much soil at first.— 
Lea ii lust. 

Marrows without moving.— This is tlie 
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successful results. They have neither 
greenhouse nor frames, yet they never fail 
io have good crops of Vegetable Marrows. 
They make up raised beds of manure and 
loaves, spreading soil over them.* Early in 
May seeds are dotted about the bed and 
left to take tlieir chance. The plants ore 
slow at first, but, when once established, 
they never look back. It is more economic 
cal than purchasing plants raised in a 
jrreeuhoti.se or frame. My own experience 
in sowing out of doors in the beds eoutirms 
me In the belief that in the long run it is 
very satisfactory.—W. F. 

Round Beet.—1 was at the trouble last 
smsoii to make inquiries among my gar¬ 
dening friends as to the sorts of Beet 
grown. and 1 found that in the majority 
of instances the round or Globe varieties 
wore favoured. Some gardeners even go 
w far as to say that “ there ia much of a 
muchness *’ about all kinds of Beet. It 
was to one of these that. I sent, a few 
weeks ago, a couple of that old long sort 
Cheltenham Green-top, and was told that 
he “had nothing to equal that sort.*’ 
Some Beets, though of good colour, lack 
sweetness. Cheltenham Green-top is 
pjsaeseed of both these qualities, and still 
maintains its reputation.—W. F. 


BOOKS. 


“MODERN FRUIT GROWING.”* 

Such is the title of a new work lying be¬ 
fore us, the author being Mr. W. P. Sea- 
brook, of the well-known firm of Unit 
name at Chelmsford. The mention of this 
fact is, we think, a sufficient guarantee 
that the information imparted and the 
advice tendered by the writer are based 
ou actual exjierieuee gained as a market 
grower as well its a raiser of fruit trees 
in general on a llnrge scale. It is almost 
bUierfluoiLs to add that this handy little 
volume teems with information of a re¬ 
liable and valuable character, and as it 
is presented to the reader in a plain aawi 
matter-of-fact style, anyone possessed of 
ordinary intelligence can at once grasp its 
meaning arid profit by it. Although 
ostensibly written for the benefit of those 
about to embark on the cultivation of 
hardy fruit for market, both the private 
gardener and aiflateur will find much in 
the 127 pages which the book contains of 
a highly instructive nature, and if occa¬ 
sion arises may', without hesitation, adopt 
the advice tendered in regard to any par¬ 
ticular )M>iut or subject. The market 
grower and small holder will find flnost. 
excellent instructions given as to selec¬ 
tion of the most suitable sites and soils, 
how tlie ground' should be marked out to 
ensure precision, without which loss of 
valuable space ofttinies ensues, how to 
plant, the best varieties of fruits to. glow 
for market, and tlieir disjKJSLtion, so that 
effective pollination may be secured. 

The subject of pruning Ls concisely dealt 
with and illustrated, pests and diseases 
and their remedi<»s nre treated upon in a 
way which furnishes proof that the wilier 
is well versed In the matter, while 
manures, cultivation,* the drying of fruit, 
awl various her anaMcrs, including that 
of finance, have all received due con¬ 
sideration. We couki still further en¬ 
large ui>on tlie subject, hut think sufficient 
has been said' to show “ Mmlern. Fruit 
Growing” to l>e a text-book worthy of a 
place »>n the bookshelves of the market 
grower, private gardener, and amateur 
alike. 


* "lfo<I<irii Fruit Growing, by W. V SenbrfK>k. The 
l/vWrwl ProAS (iiarvev II. Mason). 1 Mitr« Court, Floet- 
»U«*. Lomloo, E C. 4. IDIS. Price Is. (kl. net. 
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BEES. 


WATER FOR BEES. 

It Is well known that bees cannot exist 
or work without water. They cannot 
raise brood without it. Daily must the 
embryo bee be supplied with water, and, 
should the weather Ixj such us pre- 
venite water-carrying for a few days, 
the larvae would die. It is, 1 al¬ 
ways (think, very unlikely that bees 
have not access to some natural 
sour ms at the seasons when they want 
water. I have never denounced the ad¬ 
visability of providing drinking vessels, 
but I do seem to question tlie need of such 
things. Most books tell you to ha ve them, 
to keep them sheltered from Ihe wind, 
and to keep the water fresh and cool, with 
alighting conveniences, stones, corks, hits 
of stick, etc., in it. No instance Inis ever 
been brought to my notice of bees dying 
from want of water in the British Isles. 
However, wo admit that water Ls essen¬ 
tial to bee life in breeding times. How 
far it is essential in winter, before Imped¬ 
ing commences, I leave others to say. 
Can it really be necessary ever to put 

“ a jar containing water, filled with 
rough stones to give the liees a foot¬ 
hold, cm the other side of the division 
board, if tlie re is room, the board 
having been raised slightly to admit 
the bees to the water”? 

I quote from a newspaper which 1ms a 
“ bee ” contribution now and then. I 
confess this mode is new to me, and, 
though a bee farmer may do this some¬ 
times, I should scarcely think it ls any¬ 
thing but a most infrequent practice. The 
writer says this suits the bees when on 
cold' days they cannot leave the hive. If 
the weather is so cold as to forbid travel, 
1 think the bees would remain In the 
cluster, and not even wander off lieyoml 
the division board, as individual water- 
carriers. Still, I may be wrong. 

The attention of all who either have 
now, or have had recently, any bees is 
called to the following resolution passed 
at a meeting of the Council of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association last autumn:— 

“That, in view of the serious 
damage caused to the beekeeping in¬ 
dustry by the prevalence of bee 
diseases, and as tlie Government are 
apparently becomiug alive to the im- 
porbance of this industry, not only as 
affecting the fruit supply of the coun¬ 
try, but also in regard to tlie produc¬ 
tion of 1 km icy, tlie Council of the 
British Beekeepers’ Association here¬ 
by decide to draw up a form of peti- 
tkm to the Government, impressing 
upon them tlie urgent .necessity of 
taking legislative measures to pre¬ 
vent tlie extension of such diseases; 
that the Committees of Beekeeping 
Associations be asked to obtain the 
signatures of all beekeepers in tlieir 
districts to such petition; and that 
beekeepers in districts where tJiero are 
no Beekeeiters’ Associations be 
earnestly requested it«o support this 
appeal.” 

Every beekeeper or bee lover will heartily 
endorse the action of the B.li.K.A. in thus 
endeavouring to urge the Government to 
take legislative measures to prevent, as 
far as possible, the spread of boo diseases. 
1 would suggest that those who wish to 
support the petition should communicate 
at once with their county U.K.A., or with 
the B.B.K.A., 23, Bedford street, Strand, 
IiOiidon, W.C.2. 


Matters are Yery much alive in the bee 
world, as I have stated before. I am told 
that the only need that makers have of 
advertising beekeeping appliances is that 
I>eople may know the addresses of so¬ 
cialists. The demand for apparatus Ls 
very great to-day. Buyers should select 
their providers carefully. I notice, too, 
tluit the large seedsmen now include in 
their catalogues collections of “ Seeds of 
Flowers for Bees”—Sutton’s, for in¬ 
stance. B. R. H. 


BEE KEEPING. 

1 continue to feel surprise, and often ex¬ 
press it in words, too, at ttie apparently 
calculated disregard of bee-keeping which 
gardening papers show. I should like to 
be somewhere where most horticultural 
weekly publications are accessible to me— 
a large public library, for instance—in 
order to count up the number of those 
which, even occasionally, admit a “bee” 
paragraph to their columns. 

Bee-keeping notes, in their season, are 
most rare in such papers as a class, and I 
am emboldened to state that your excellent 
Gardening would top any census of gar¬ 
dening papers which consider “Bees” as 
an essential department of horticultural 
industry. I am a regular reader of your 
weekly, and never fail to find many para¬ 
graphs not only of great interest, but also 
of great profit in your pages. But I 
should consider your journal sadly imper¬ 
fect without its Bee column. I have lately 
been attending County Lectures on Fruit 
Cultivation, in the course of which valu¬ 
able hints have been given on pruning, 
grafting, and planting of fruit-trees. I 
have also been told much about the short¬ 
age and poorness of fruit last year and in 
some previous years. But never a word 
has been said of tlie need of keeping bees, 
although authorities now and then timidly 
say bees are necessary for tlie production 
of sound and well-shaped fruit—a fact all 
thinking gardeners know quite well. The 
Government Food Production Department 
has, it is true, just taken the matter up 
with some system, but a paper such as 
yours deserves a word of praise for the 
encouragement and help it gives to the 
cult, which is one of the oldest and most 
profitable in rural life. May you go on and 
prosper! 

An Amateur Gardener and Beekeeper. 


A handsome gift.— Tlie Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries have received from 
Messrs. James Pascal!, Limited, a cheque 
for £L7 !j ls. Gd., representing the profits 
made by them on the sale of l>ee candy 
for the period from July 14th, 1017, to 
June 30 th, 1918, in accordance with their 
promise to devote the whole of their pro¬ 
fits made from tills source to any charity 
the Board might name. The Board have 
sent the cheque to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, who have under¬ 
taken to devote it to the relief of a 
necessitous gardener or gardeners, giving 
preference to those gardeners who have 
had connection with beekeeiung. Messrs. 
Pascal! have also sent the Board a copy 
of the trading accounts prepared by their 
auditors in connection with this transac¬ 
tion. These accounts sl ow that the cost 
of the sugar represents about. SO i>er cent, 
of the price of the candy (7d. per lb.), the 
cost of making the candy 10 {>er cent. (Id. 
per lb.), and the net profit. 2 i»er cent, 
(about three-fifths of a farthing ikm* lb.). 
The remaining 8 per cent, represents cost 
of packing, poetugUj pirtritiilg/ etc. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

ipyj-p Illrri/’C lA/nlJlf Fruit-houses. —Get mounds of soil made 

I Hr W ttlV J WUKlV. up foiT Cucumbers, and narrow borders or 

A ' * largo pots filled with soil in which to set 

out Melons as soon as the young plants 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. SCOTLAND. are sufficiently rooted. Foi* the former 

Early Vines.— In early houses growth is Hardy flower borders.— With the ap- dun^a'llt^llme'^uh- 

weJl on the roowe, and disbudding re- proachof spring, any lifting, d.vnling, re- jP** a ^l i dash of s®',t or some crushed 
quires attention. Where the vines have arranging, and replanting can now be . , ’ i i i, • „ 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Vines. —In early houses growth is 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders. —With the ap- 


quires attention. Where the Vines have 


been properly pruned, tlus is a simple completed Remembering that most her- f mounds, one under each 

matter, as it ls only necessary to nib out l>acoous plants, especially the more vigor- M } froln 4 feot ^ 5 feot apart , aTK ] 

the weakest buds as they show and to , ous growers are gross feeders, let a suffi- 1 fo(Vfc awa from t he pipes and 

retain a sufficient number of the strongest oient quantity of manure be incorporated fr<mt , vaU of the fiouse. Spread a few 
of those that are showing weU for fruit, m the quarters which they are to occupy. ioces of iurf ow the stone 

and which are well placed. Sometimes. In the ca^ of borders which by reason of or lx>a<r(ls covering tlie bottom heat 

however, a mistake is made in pruning all colonies of bulbs, have not yet been forked ohamber wh<vre ^ mounds are to be to 
Vines on the long-spur system, which is up these should also be attended to with- prevenifc the ftlw panicles of sod from 

only suited for a. very limited number of out further delay. 1 he tips of aU bulbs hoiking through the crevices. Make the 

varieties, and then disbudding becomes are now well through the solI and no ^ fairlv finn and w } ieJ1 it j 1M become 

more troublesome, as the strongest buds damage is likely to follow careful work. | warraed th^gh set out the plants, settle 

break from the ends of last year «-wood, Whole digging or forking is being done, a ' the abou . t t he balk with tepid 

and nt requires some courage to nib these sharp watch ought to be kept for seedling .,,,,1 nn ,f a ^Vk tn fvaoh for the 

out, while if they are selooted for retell Michaelmas Daisies, which should lie support of tile plants until thev reach the 

tion, a year or two under such mis- ruthlessly east out. It is seldom indeed trellis. For Melons the compost may 


light, or from 4 feet to 5 feet apart, and 
about 1 foot, away from the pipes and 
front wall of the house. Spread a few 
pieces of turf beforehand over the stone 


tion, a year or two under such mis- ruthlessly cast out. It is seldom indeed For Melons the compost may 

management renders the Vines very ugly, that any of the seedlings are as good as oa ,usi«t entirely of fibrous loam of a rather 
without any gam whatever having ac- the parents, and they speedily crowd out h<vavy as tJiis encourages short- 

crued, to say nothing of the harm and better or more valuable plants if not de- j^nted fruitful growth. Stimulants can 
delay which arise from allowing these stroyed. Any plants of doubtful hardi- a u vavs lie administered after a crop has 
most prominent buds to develop, only to ness which have been protected nv mounds i uw , n ' <-^,..,,.-,1 « n d tlm fridts Kw^llincr off 


most prominent buds to develop, only to ness which have been protected by mounds secured and the fruits swelling off. 

be removed. I advise anyone who may of ashes, leaves, or other material should p aln ^he i oam quite firm and put pieces 
have such Vines to deal with to rub these not yet lie uncovered. There has lieen, 0 f t)UJ .f ^.he back and front of the bor- 
buds boldly out at once, and to depend so far, but little frost, and the chances <]<,,. M .},j c } l 31<x ^] 110 ,t exceed 1 foot in 
on back breaks for their fruit. The are that, we have a severe spell yet. to width to hold all in place. Plant when 
stumpy spurs may be cut out a few weeks contend with. In any case, it is wise to the compost lias liecomo warm, taking 
Later, when all fear of bleeding is passed. delay uncovering <such plants, for a few caro n(> t to burv the stems deeper than 
Late Vines should lie started the first decrees of frost in late February or in they are in the‘'{Kite, firm the soil round 
week in March, as these mostly do best March may easily do more damage than a the roots with the handle of the trowel, 
with a long season of growth, and by the comparatively severe snap in December or pja CO sticks for the support of the plants, 
time the Vines arc in flower the sun will January. and afford tepid water with a rosed pot. 

have gained power, and the weather will ... Shift succossional plants of both in the 

an all probability lie conducive to a good Dahlias. —If it is mtended to^do much seedling stage into Larger pots as soon as 

set. For Muscats a temperature of 55 propagat 


-If i.t is intended to do much 


or Muscats a temperature of 55 propagating among Dahlias, a liegimiing well rooted. Figs in pots as well as 


to commence 


planted-out trees started at the lieginuing 


heat, it is impossible to stop any bleeding stick to the old and proved kinds, whether rant tho temperatures being raised an- 
which may occur after until leaf-growth cf Cactus, Show, Fancv ? or Pompone. other 5 degs. Pinch out the points of the 
is well advanced. Wherever it is possible There are .some good things among the shoots at the fifth or sixth leaf as they 
to induce a genial atmosphere in. the Singles and Collarettes, while the Pip on y- lengthen out, and if too great a number 


degs. will not be too much to commence ought to he made by introducing a few planted-out trees started at. the beginning 
with, as these Vines require more heat at roots into heat. M hen the young shoots 0 f the year will now lie unfolding their 
all times than the majority of other varie- are 3 inches long, and are slipped from leaves. With a raising of the tempera- 
ties. Should tliere be anv sign of bleed- the tuber with a heel, they will soon root t-ure ito 60 degs. by day, with 5 degs. less 
ing, a little styptic should lie applied a in slight bottom heat. The variety of f or the night, ami the assistance of sun- 
day or two before the houses are started, Dahlias tends to bo embarrassing, but in shine and in or easing duration of daylight, 
os, once the sap is moved by artificial many ca.scs it will lie found advisable to growth will then tieoome rapid, and war- 
heat, it is impossible to stop any bleeding stick to the old and proved kinds, whether rant the temperatures being raised an- 
which may occur after until leaf-growth cf Cactus, Show, Fancv ? or Pompone. other 5 degs. Pinch out the points of tho 
its well advanced. Wherever it is possible There are .some good things among the shoots at the fifth or sixth leaf as they 
to induce a genial atmosphere in tlie Singles and Collarettes, while the Pironv- lengthen out, and if too great a number 
houses by the aid of a bed of leaves and flowered section has lieen much improved 0 f fruits is developing, reduce them to 
litter, this should be done, as it obviates during the past few years, the coarseness %sa fo limits. Afford a top-dressing of 
much damping down, and is much better of tlie earlier .saris having been eliminated warm, rich compost, in which fibrous loam 
for the Vines than the frequent damping or, at least, toned down. Dahlias are should largely prej Kind orate, as soon ns 
of tho floors, etc., with oold water. Such easily raised from seeds, and the practice white feeding roots show freely on tho 
a lied lightly sprinkled two or three times is occasionally—not. often—productive of tojvs of the balls of pot-grown trees, and 
a day with the syringe or fine rose-can something good. Sow now, pot off the settle it in place with ail application of 
keeps the moisture more equalised with- seedlings when large enough until they tepid water. Maintain a moist, growing 
out being excessive at any time. The are finally in 5-inch pots, harden off. and atmosphere in the houses, both by damp- 
above remarks pertaining to late vineries plant out in May. Such plants will bloom i n g and syringing, perfoiming tlie latter 
may lie applied also to houses containing throughout the summer and autumn, and \ iU bright weather only for the present, 
young Vanes not intended to fruit this the flowers arc useful for cutting. Start another house, and observe former 

year. In the building up of such Vines it directions as to temperatures, etc. Place 

is especially important that they make Vegetable garden. —Shallots may lie Strawberries now coming into flower on 
their growth soon enough in tlie year for pla:ited a is soon as tho soil is sufficiently shelves in a Peach-house or vinery at 
it to become ripe during the early autumn, dry. Tn warm and sheltered borders, a work, and pollinate tlie blooms daily with 
for v having no work to do in the way of line or two of Broad Beans oa.n be risked, a camel-hair brush until a crop is assured, 
fruiting, and being ‘planted in rich soil, and at the same time sowings of these Va]ioa*i,se the plants lief ore removing them 
there is usually a tendency to grossness, may lie made in pots or boxes for frans- from the starting pit. Fill their places 
and if this is combined with late growth planting. A dwarf ea.rlv Pea can also lie with plants taken rrom wherever tlie re- 


e flowers are useful for cutting. Start another house, and observe former 

directions as to temperatures, etc. Place 
Vegetable garden. —Shallots may lie Strawberries now coming into flower on 


fruiting, and being ‘planted in rich soil 


there is usually a tendency to grossness, may bo made in pots or boxes for frans- from the starting pit. Fill th 
and if this is combined with late growth planting. A dwarf ea.rlv Pea can also lie with plants taken rrom wlierev 


the Vines are rendered useless. Where given a start in heat for a similar pur- 
planting of two-year-old Vines, known as nose. Look through plantations of early 


cut-backs, is contemplated, these should Cabbages, and stir up the soil between P la fit-houses. Shake out Achimenes 
now lie introduced into a heated house, so the lines. Potatoes for general planting and place them in pans or boxes partly 
that they may make some growth before early in the season ought now to lie care- filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
being planted. When they have made fully inspected and laid out thinly, in and sand passed through a ^-inch sieve, 
growths not more than 1 foot in length, order to encourage short, -stocky growths, and lightly cover the corrns with some of 
these Vines go away well from the first, Sweet Marjoram and Basil can lie sown the same material. Place in genial 
and make grand roils bv tlie end of the for early use, and vacant ground will, of warmth to give them a start. Shake out 
iseason. Of course, the border should lie course, be attended to as opportunity and repot Gloxinias, and water sparingly 

_ i __• i „ (V _ nnrhil ru*tv nrmwf.n nnnmrs ThIca rntt.in ore 


mad© ready previously. offers. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings inserted in „ J , _ ,, 

January are now well rooted, and will lie Under glass.— Tlie routine work of the 
potted 'off, using a compost of loam, leaf- ^ason in vineries and Peach-houses re¬ 
mould, and a little coarse sand. This is quires atteution, especially in the way of 
made moderately firm round the roots, ^refill ventilation. When Vines come 


until new growth appears. Take cuttings 
of I in pat ions Sultana, and insert five or 
The routine work of the in 5-inch pots filled with fine, sandy 


season in vineries and Peach-houses re- compost, and put into a close case to 
quires attention, especially in the wav of s^nke. Stock may also be raised from 

,* 1 1 4 /oiltinrro rvi n Ir o 4 ho Ko+.for nlniif r 


niado’moflerat^ly fiiTO round tlie roots, fateful ventilation. When Vines com* gPlf ’ tii 

and a small stake placed to eack plant to l^n ^ plftj.e inmX of stoves^^nd^o«,^'hou^ 

secure it from injury. After pottme, the J> e ' 3“^"^ cleaned, u«in e either warm, soapy water 

plants are placed in frames, which, are the oaso ol plant houses becomes more Aar, 1, w i,l» „™«. 


pianos aie pnar>e<i in name.., wmen are . x ‘ • + -x],; s rtartioulnr or a suitable insecticide for the purpose, 

kept closed U a few dava, until the roots 1 Also pash on with the cleaning of the 

have recovered. T hey should be kept weld ^.son, calls for some care. I , _ - itv _ f tinio 


exposed to the light and near the glass, 
and no artificial heat used unless tho | 
weather is sevese^. I F. W. G. 

Digitized by (jOOQle 


W. McGuffog. 

Bahnac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Also push on with the cleaning of the 
houses, as in the generality of cases time 
cannot be afforded, for doing so later on. 
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little's’ 
> WEED ( 
OESTROYi 


The Coming 
of Peace 

lias not changed SHORT- J 
AGE into PLENTY. Thu VEBS 

uro*.1s of the times admit 1 
of no relaxation ill Food a 

Production, RUT RE¬ 
MEMBER, to obtain t.ho 
FINEST CROPS «»r 
Vegetables it is essential ! 
to sow the FINEST ! 

HEEDS. 


“FUMERITE,” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 

WEED KILLER LAWN SAND. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 1. 


** Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

5tat« quantity of »ach rtU Ktvt " 4 .rri.r* ~ 

qu>Utloa (“carrta*. ” fr«q«enlljr anungnt. I. A. 11 <4 

or write for Hrk» l>«, lr««. 

SPECIAL POTS of all docHptioaa. Pul* Ih.b «n4 
Paa. frx-m 2J. Mck. 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON . LTP. 
Pulwell PoDeries. HOTT/HGMAM. 


Supply VEGETABLE MANURE that suits all CROPS and 
SOILS. A customer used 56lbe. and won 41 PRIZES out 
of 41 EXHIBITS. Trial Cartons 14. Bags, 141b. 3 6, 
281b. 6, -,561b. 12/-, perewt. 24- MANURE LISTS Post Free 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR 40 YEARS. 


WEBBS'SEEDS 


WEBBS’ CATALOGUE OF VECETABLF 
FLOWER & LAWN SEEDS, POTATOES, 
FERTILI SERS, &C. Poa t Free. 

EDWARD WEBB A SONS (STOURBRIDCE) LTD. 

Th« Klnra Seadamen. STOURBRIDGE. 


WEBBS’SEEDS 


The Reputation 

of our 

LAWN MOWERS 


Digitized fr, 


Google 


Original from 
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Write for Price List to the Manufaclurere : PRIZE—GOLD MEDIL 3011 £50 WAR BOND— 

I PIj Stfl British Lies International Potato Trial. 

UUl I LI III I were won by using “ Agoa" Fertilizer No. 3, when from 3 

7 7 * (three) lba. of uncuttubers aaaeed the yield was 151 lbs \\ oz. 

TflllRDinPC l/CUT The Daily Mirror ,£50 Prize was won by using Agoa 

I UflDnlUuL, l\Eln I , : Fertilizer No. 3. These Prizes were won in open competi- 

* * 1 tion against over 750,000 competitors. Of all Wholesale 

And RIVER ST.. BOLTON, LANCS. SeeJaraen. £100 in Prizes. Write for 'Free' Sample and 
■ Booklet to— 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. " ACOS,” 7a, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham. 

*■ —Containing full account of its culture, with special r~- - ~—__ r I 

chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 81 — PUBLISHER, %#JA HAV\|Tl KILLS 

O. Llncolo’s Inn Fields. London. W.O. t _ j | | £ INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements or an seedsmen 

ll FRIDAY, 9 a.m. Strawson Chemical O I™ 79 Queen Victoria LOnDOw | j 


VAPORITE NSECTS IN THE SOIL | 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C* L'» 79 Queen Victoria S* London 


RANSOMES 

SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


LIME SULPHUR WASH. 


OEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

Manufacturers or all Garden Supplies desir- . 
ing an extension of moat profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 


Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 

NICOTINE. 


_and Latin-Amerioan Trade Cazette, 

188—189. Strand, London, W C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The "Gazette" circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latln-Amerlcan Trade Cazette 

(Offices : 188-189, Strand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.” 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5a.; 2 cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s.; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL S WORKS, Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 
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has been built up since 1832 , when 
we made the original Lawn Mower, 
on the sound foundations of 


Excellence of Design, 
Quality of Material, 
Accuracy of Workmanship 
and 

Fairness of Price. 


After a strenuous period of work 
on M unit ions we have now resumed 
the manufacture of Lawn Mowers, 
which we intend to maintain in 
their acknowledged position of 


The Best in the World 


All the problems of labour and 
material are not yet solved but we 
are preparing to largely increase 
our output to keep pace with the 
demand which is already being 
experienced. Although we fear 
that we shall be unable to fill the 
requirements of all our customers 
this season, we feel sure those who 
will be disappointed will extend us 
their consideration and bear with 
us until such time as we are in a 
position to supply them. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 


makes 
60 Gallons. 

i MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


WEBBS’ Collections Of VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Best Quality and Value obtainable. 

5/-, 7/6, 10/6 each. Contents on application. 


For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
Lemporature have 
a genuine 


List 63 of 
Greenhours 
Hbatino Apparatus 
Poet Free. 


c. r. until a ci., | 

Ltd., 

65, Southwark 8t. 
LONDON, 8.E. 1. 


BOILER. 


When writing please mention Gardening Illustrated. 


The finest variety for general use ever introduced. 
1 /- and 1/6 per packet, post free. 


WEBBS’ EARLY MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Heliotropes for the winter ( E .).—For 

muinitoiniciig a supply of Heliotrope blos- 
vsorns during the winter, old plants are the 
best, as tlicy generally bloom more freely 
than young ones. Heliotropes arc usually 
referred to, a«s greenhouse plants, but, 
whereas tho protection of a greenhouse 
wiJl enable them to pass through the win- 
tea*, they need more than that to induce 
them to flower a.t that period. A house 
where a Light, buoyant atmosphere is 
maintained, and a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 60 degs., is necessary in order to en¬ 
sure success. For growing as wa.l 1 or 
pillar plants, or for furnishing the end of 
a glass structure, tho Heliotrope is well 
suited, and in this way a considerable 
quantity of blossoms can be obtained in 
tho winter. In the case of plants grown 
in pots for winter flowering, either as 
bushes or standards, they should be stood 
out of doors in an open, sunny spot 
tliroughout tho summer, care l>eing taheai 
to see tliat they do not suffer in any way— 
to keep tliem supplied with liquid manure 
occasionally, and to nick off all flower- 
buds till the end of August. Well-estab¬ 
lished plants in pots 8 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter are best for tho purpose. 
When standing them out of doois in the 1 
summer, take care that worms do not I 
enter the pots. To prevent this, a good j 
plan is to stand them on a bed of coal ; 
ashe»s. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni (M. IF.).—This, 
sometimes known as 11 row all ia Jamesoni, 
is tho name of your plant. At this time 
of tho year it often loses many of its 
leaves, and ishould he kept moderately dry 
at the roots, us plants thus rested start 
away into growth more freely in the 
spring. To flower it well it should, early 
in March, be repotted and encouraged to 
make good, free growth. A light-, airy 
position is necessary, as, where shaded, 
few flowers are borne, and they are poor 
in colour. It will flower well outdoors 
during the -.summer. It docs not bloom 
freely when small, but as a pyramid some 
6 feet Oil* 7 feet high it Ls seen to liest ad¬ 
vantage. As ti pillar or wall plant in a 
light and airy part of the greenhouse it is 
very beautiful A sandy Loam, with a 
little leaf-mould or rotten manure, will 
grow it well. 

FRUIT. 

Fruiting young Vine (S. M.). —You did 
quite right in reducing the number of 
bundles to three oil your Vine so recently 
planted. Had you allowed more, it would 
probably have distressed tho growth for 
future 'bearing, and the Grapes would not 
have finished so satisfactorily. You could 
very well retain half-a-dozen bunches this 
year. If the Vine is vigorous and the 
hunches are smaller, you could increase 
their number uo to ten in another year’s 
time; but we should not advise more for , 
a single rod of the length given. If you 
can devote more space to the Vine, you 
could allow an additional rod to form, 
training it from 3 feet to 4 feet from the 
existing one, a.nd, assuming that your i 
border allows of the Vine’s support, you 
can by these means double your crop from 
the same Vine. Always remember it is 
false economy to overcrop a willing Vine; ; 
it is much better to err on t-lie side of leni- | 
©ncy, because, once overdone, the further 
growth ami fruit-bearing are not so satis¬ 
factory. It must be remembered, too, 
that the heavier the crop, the more feed- | 
ing will be required to support the Vine. 
Wireworms are injurious in a Vine bor¬ 
der, and the sooner you clear tliem out 

the ibetter.__ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Mill ward .—Your Camellias have 
“ sported.” This is a term whereby gar¬ 
deners describe any deviation from the 

Digitized by Google 


. usual form or colour of a plant or flower. 

| It often is found in the Chrysouthernum 
and other plants, and many of our finest 
Chrysanthemums of to-day have originated 

as s]H>rts.- Myrtle. —Ye*, you may see 

the Freesias you refer to at Kew in the 
greenhouse, and the Anemones very pro¬ 
bably in the alpine house, while in any 
florist’s window' you may see cut flowers 

of both.- TI. 1'J. J .—Try Mr. T. Smith, 

Newry.- Lady Maud Ramsden. —Any 

growin’ of hardy plants should be able to 
supply or procure for you the plant you 

inquire about.- Lionel 8. Sweeney .—If | 

you add some soft soap to the Lime, this 
would, no doubt, help. To make sure of 
, the destruction of any insects, the wall 
ought to bo lime-whited every year. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruit .—Woodlands St. Mary .— 
Apples: 4, Rymer; 5 and G, not recog¬ 
nised; evidently local sorts.- IJ. Harri¬ 

son .—Specimens insufficient. 

A rare opportunity for gardening en¬ 
thusiasts.—It is axiomatic that “free ap¬ 
proval is the test of value,” and when the j 
Waver ley Book Com] any (of Old Bailey, j 
London, E.C.) declares itself willing to ■ 
send out a handsome set- of books which— ; 
they claim—-Leaches scientific gardening 
from “A” to “ Z,” we know well that 
the claim can be made good. The Waver - 
loy “Dictionary of Practical Gardening” 
is a guide to every branch of gardening 
•success. It is arranged on the encyclo¬ 
paedic plan (alphabetically), by means of 
which clearly stented directions for the 
successful production of garden stuff can 
l>o studied and then followed out, with no 
possibility of -failure, even by neophytes. 

A reference to our advertising columns 
explains this unique opportunity. A fro* 
approval form is there supplied, and we I 
advise our readers to take every at!van- 1 
t-age of this unique offer. If, aftei seven 
clear days’ use, the inquirer decides that 
tlie books are not of value to him, all he 
lias to do is to send them back to the 
publishers. 

NOW READY. INDEX FOR 
1918 “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Tho Index fur Gardening Illustrated 
fur 19IS is now ready. It makes 12 pages, 

I and euntains some tiro thousand refer- 
| etiecs to tlie eon tents of our various issues 
during last year. The Index is of invalu¬ 
able assistance to the scientific gardener — 
amateur or professional—and ran be re¬ 
ferred to with advantage in all gardening 
difficulties. It shows concisely where to 
find the latest and best advice on any 
gardening subject. The price of the Index 
is S(/.; post free, 9 d. 

Wc have also prepared binding eases, 
suitable for binding the whole of the 
issues for 1918. The price of the binding 
ease alone is 2s. (>d. ; by post, 0 d. extra. 
The style is green cloth, gilt lettering, 
uniform with previous volumes from this 
office. 

Subscribers wishing to have the weekly 
parts bound may forward them to this 
office, and they will be bound and re¬ 
turned for the sum of 6.9. G d., inclusive 
of return carriage, binding case, and 
Index. 

Missing numbers will be supplied and 
charged for extra. 

Address Manager, 63, Lincoln's Inn 1 
Fields, London, 1V\C. 2. 

WANDSWORTH UNIONS -— WORKING 

"" GARDENER wanted, thoroughly experienced man. 
Wages, £2 and war bonus 19s. per week. Auply, giving 
particulars as to capabilities, age. etc . to—The Steward, 
S t. James* Infirmar y. Ouse' ey-rd., Balhatn, S.W.12. 

A GENTLEMAN RECOMMENDS as 

KEEPER (Head or Single-handed); trustworthy 
and experienced keeper; Suffolk traineJ. — A. STORY, 
Grarctye, E.et Grinstcad, Sussex. 



The Rjto 
smile. 


MARCH 

off to your Seedsman, 
Florist.or Corn Merchant, 
and place YOUR order for 

RITO 


It is revolutionising allot men* and 
garden work by increasing to a 
really surprisiogextent the amount 
your land produces. No matter 
whether it is Flowers or Vege¬ 
tables you are cultivating RITO 
will giveyou a much greater yield. 

PROOF POSITIVE 

tl t»t ■ our claim* mrm baaed on f»ct» 
is ‘ forthcoming by the hundreds of 
l etters received from atiificd uwrt. 

ThiM it one out of many. 

Mumbles 

*’ 1 set a pint of peas and dressed them 
“ twice with RITO, out of that pint I 
“ picked over 56 lbs. of peas l also 
<ound it wonderful for Broad Beans it 
** can t be beaten for cropping Onions. 

'* and is a destroyarof slugs and insects 
*' With Potatoes l have cleaner, better 
" and much larger oneu. It is also a 
" checker of the rampant disease which 
** overtakes us every year. 

RITO »J s old by all S eedsmen Corn Dealers 
Stores etc . i cwt 27 /d . 4 cwt . 75/- l&lh* . St- . 

14 lbs . 4’6 7 lbs 219 In cast of difficulty tend 

orders with cash direct t» The MolaisineCo .Ltd . 

Tunnel Avenue Greenwich . S E 10 Extra 
charges for carnage if ordered direct —on 1 cwt 
ml. on 56 lbs I .on it tbs an.i 14 lb* . 9d 

RITO suits 

everything that grows. ! 




Only the BEST 
SEEDS PAY. / 

The I >csl selected se <Js / I 

/ | 

Tin- One & All f ' 
tr ile m.uk Ik the / A 


' f\\W /SEND 
Vir jy v ° R the 
ifw / seed 

X //CATALOGUE 

jY Seed-time only cornea 
I JY once a year, and it you 
JY buy inferior seeds and llicy 
Y tarn out a failure, you cannot 
Y rc i^e your dream of a well- 
stocked garden. Don't risk failure, 
G.t One & All Seeds- — the rc.Li 1 le 
■cd*. It \\ it pay you. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than Lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide, 
j KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Price of KILOGRUB —Ena me lied tins, 1/-. 1/3 
and 3/-; bags, 28 lbs., 6/-; 66 l"s. 8/-; 112 lbs., 
13/-. Alt packages free. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the Munlstactcress, JOHN 
PEAK & CO., Itridgewater Chemical Works, 
Wigan, Lancs. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GAtyUEH. 


CHANGES. 


£ Onk is wondering to-day bow the gardens I 
) wHl 1 h> affected by tlie great changes tilt¬ 
ing place through the world convulsion in 
; which we are now involved. It will eer- 
- tainlv set. Its distinctive mark upon them 
, for all time. Students of our national 
know that Literature and Art (gar¬ 
dening is an Art) are only rellexes of the 
Spirit: of the Age, and' that every heroic 
c. period of our history has impressed its 
own .peculiar stamp, upon them, whereby 
they will ever afterward be known as of 
that particular period. Literature and 
Art thrive or languish .together, and from 
the same causes, and probably the effects 
are more pronounced in the garden than 
in any other domain. 

J Tills is a subject of supreme importance 
u« who know and 1 love our gardens, so 
that it w i 11 not. !>e out of place i f ou r reflec¬ 
tions this week carry us away from our 
usual routine among the flowers now 
springing >to birth, and range over the 
long past and the unknown future. We 
are hut so many links in an endless chain, 
infinitesimal units in the great scheme of 
things. 

A very brief glance into the past will 
convince us all of the truth of the above 
statement. Take Literature first. Eliza¬ 
beth's reign was what is termed “ heroic.” 
Her heroes circumnavigated the world, 
discovering new lands, bringing home 
much wealth. They broke up the greatest 
world power of the age, and smashed' the 
great Armada. They carried the flag over 
newly discovered oceans and emulated the 
n in dent Vikings. A galaxy of genius 
sprang into existence, brilliant as the 
stars above—names, great, names, that 
will live for ever. There were Sidney 
Smith, Walter Raleigh, Ben Jonson. Ed¬ 
mund Spenser. Francis Bacon, William 
Shakespeare. Then the soul of England 
dwindled, until Cromwell and his Iron¬ 
sides awoke it. and. though it was little 
more than a flash In the pan. it produced 
the consummate genius of Milton. 

Normal times ensued, with never a 
genius to brighten the page till the vic¬ 
tories of Marlborough elevated Queen 
Anne to giddy heights and stirred the 
national spirit ns it had not been stirred 
for nearly a couple of centuries. Her 
reign has been known as “ the golden age 
of English Literature,” and it was 
adorned by sqeh writers ns Swift, Tope, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Fielding, and 
others. Then enme a long eclipse. We 
oould expect little else what time the four 
Georges ruled over the land 1 . True, the 
latter half of George the Third’s reign 
lyns .sufficiently heroic, but the struggle 
was too long drawn out, and the manners 
too gross to produce outstanding genius. 
The reaction came only after a. long 
period, when, under Queen Victoria, 
wealth, education/anfr libertv.spilead', and 
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Thackeray, Macaulay, Dickens, and' Car¬ 
lyle upheld the traditions of the great 
writers of the past. 

Tills rapid resume leads up to a 
point. Garden students will note at once 
that these great periods in Literature were 
equally great in other domains of Art, 
and, not least, in Gardening. Every one 
of the periods lias left to us its own pecu¬ 
liar style. The Elizabethan garden was 
part of tbe Elizabethan architecture—pic¬ 
turesque, stately, elegant, ornate. It 
was at the very beginning of gardening, 
because up till her father’s time tbe only 
gardens of note were those of the Abbeys. 
Her gardeners did really great things— 
they worked on original (ideas. The suc¬ 
ceeding Cromwellian period, though short, 
was long enough to leave its mark. It 
gave us dull gardens, strictly utilitarian- 
large and important herb gardens, well- 
stocked orchards, and dull Yew hedges. 
The brightness and elegance of its pre¬ 
decessor disappeared—its spirit was 
austere. Queen Anne restored the state¬ 
liness of the Elizabethan Age, but she 
gave us formality and primness, beauty 
on (precise military lines. The prominence 
given to the topiary art was its chief 
characteristic, and this was overdone. The 
gorgeous ]x\acock strutted and' screamed 
beneath its imitation in Yew, and repre¬ 
sentations of other figures ]>eopled the gar¬ 
dens with mutes. The general moral de¬ 
pravity of the rich and the unsettled state 
of the country during the reigns of the 
Georges left the garden untouched. It 
created nothing—or, at least, nothing dis¬ 
tinctive—and perhaps this was just as 
well if their four-square architecture was 
an Indication of what then stood for Art. 

The times that begat great writers and 
great gardeners also begat great painters, 
though painting never found a home here 
until the reign of Anne. It is rather the 
history of other peoples which proves 
this; but from the days of Reynolds 
downward grea/t occasions have produced 
great men. 

Now, I take it, that if ever any period 
in our country’s history may be termed 
‘heroic,’* the times we are passing 
through now may claim to be more so 
than any which have gone before. This 
time it is epoch-making, vieing with the 
great Elizabethan days. Great changes 
are pending; nay, young as the days are 
as yet, they are already apparent. Like 
tiny clouds travelling swiftly across the 
sky portending n change in the weatlier, 
so the changes already with us are but 
the forerunners of great things to come. 
Our language is changing, becoming more 
crisp, tense, and direct. Our literature is 
changing: its phrases grow in intensity 
and force. Our Art is changing : is more 
rugged, true, and fixing. We are changing ; 
our way of looking at things is changing; 


our habits are changing. Grea t and funda- 
mental changes are coming—let us hope 
for the common weal. Then we may take 
it for granted that changes cannot be kept 
out of the garden. Neither would we 
wish them to be. I have my own ideas 
as to how those changes will show them¬ 
selves; but, as I have used up all my 
space, I will touch upon, these next week. 

F. J. F. 

THE PASSING OF THE FORESTS, 101S. 
Mates of the windy sky, 

Mates of the greenwood way, 

Mates of the hill and plain, 

Listen my lay! 

Listen! the forest is passing 
To Memory Dale, 

Dread ye the grey wings of silence 
O’er upland and vale. 

Passing the Oaks of old Britain, 

(O! Sherwood and Dean) 

Beech of the chalk-hills of Wessex 
(Dear days, gold and green!) 

Sun-haunted Asli of the Midlands, 
Elms in their prime. 

Chestnuts of pink and white beauty, 
Bee-loved Lime. 

Sycamores heavily foliaged, 
Slender-spired Larch, 

Towering up to the azure, 

’Thwart the stars’ march. 

Pines of the Heather-clad Highlands, 
Spruce of the hill, 

Silver Birch, queen of the coppice, 
Loved by the rill. 

Plant,' ere their passing be ended, 

0! Comrades, shall we 
Leave but the memory of music 
To Mates-that-shall-be? 

Mates of the windy sky. 

Mates of the greenwood way, 

Mates of the bill and plain, 

Listen To-day! 

Dorothy Uxa Ratcliffe. 

Niddcrdale. 


flotes of the Week; 


The Giant Fif (Abies grandis),—III the 
Highlands of Scotland this Western 
North American Fir is giving excellent 
results up to an altitude of 900 feet to 
1,100 feet, and is likely to prove useful 
for forest planting in various situations 
where trees producing better timber 
might not succeed'. In its native country 7 
k sometimes grows 300 feest high, with a 
trunk 5 feet in diameter. Like other 
Firs, it gives the most satisfactory results 
where the climatic conditions are on the 
moist side, tbe soil cool and rich in 
humus, and tbe atmosphere free from 
impurities. It should be raised from 
seeds, and planted in permanent places 
whilst quite fr;n 

Achillea fHipendullna Parker'* var—I 

have had a largo patch-of' this Bhovrv 
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iplaut for some years, and it never fails to 
give me pleasure when in bloom. A great 
number of my herbaceous plants had to 
be “ scrapped ” during the war, but I 
kept this patch intact, because it made 
such a line splash of deep yellow' colour 
and lasted- so long. It is of the easiest 
culture in good sail, the stems are strong 
and never need staking, and, as it is not 
very suitable for cutting for the house, it 
♦‘scapes the fate which befalls so many of 
its neighbours in the daily raids which 
are made upon the garden for the pur- 
3 K>se of supplying the house—or friends— 
with cut flowers. I do not grudge the 
cutting, but I am thankful that some few 
flowers are considered unsuitable for cut¬ 
ting.—W. O. C. 

Spiraea Lindleyana. —Those who want a 
good specimen shrub for a lawn which 
will be attractive, whether in bloom or 
not, will find this a very good species for 
the purpose. It is of vigorous growth, 
and in a few years will make a bush S 
feet or 10 feet high and as much through, 
with very handsome pinnate foliage. In 
July it will be covered with trusses of 
(•ream-coloured, feathery blossom, and, 
although the flowers are comparatively 
short-lived, the foliage is so handsome 
that the shrub always looks well, and in 
the winter, after the leaves have fallen, 
the rich brown branches give Quite a 
warm touch of colour. It is rather a 
greedy feeder, and appreciates an annual 
mulch of leaves and a Little old stable or 
cow manure.—X. L. 


Dianthus Heddewigii.— Growers know 
well the great value of the varieties ol 
this in the flower garden, not only foi 
tilling borders, but for furnishing cul 
flowers. I have grown these Dianthuse* 
extensively for both purposes, and, beinjj 
fortunate in obtaining a good strain, J 
have been pleased with the rich toloim 
and the big percentage of double flowers 
of large size. I have found the best re¬ 
sults follow 7 when the seeds are sown very 
thinly in l>oxes filled with good soil The 
boxes should be at least 4 Inches deep and 
weLl drained. Fibrous loam and leaf- 
soil, in equal proiortions, form a suitable 
compost, with the addition of coarse 
clean sand, and a 5-inch patful of old mor¬ 
tar rubble to a peek of tile compost will 
prove beneficial. Very early transplant¬ 
ing of the seedlings is not advisable, and 
for that reason I allow the seedlings 
plenty of room, and to have several rough 
leaves before they are disturbed. While 
•the seedlings are being reared, the culti¬ 
vator should dig and enrich the soil in 
^iuch the plants are to flower. Put in a 
liberal quantity of well-rotted manure 
burying it quite 3 inches below' the sur¬ 
face so that the roots will not come into 
direct contact with it a.t the time of plant- 
, Mix with the soil some old mortar 
rubble, at the rate of a (5-inch potful per 
square yard of ground, and while the soil 
Is-fairly dry tread it firmly. Given good 
treatment, the plants will form nice 
bushy specimens, which will flower till 
very lute in the autumn.—G. G. B. 

Twigs with cut flowers _One of the 

prettiest combinations of cut flowers I 
have ever had oai the dinner table in Feb- 
rnnry is some (hick, clear glass vases 
filled with twigs of Cornus Mas, the 
Cornel Cherry, now spangled' with their 
bunches of wee golden flowers, and a few- 
white Freesias, and their tender green 
leaves poked in among the twigs here and 
there in l'tUe tufts of flowers and leaves 
*JLi f th y u Cre glwiD S- We do not 

with fw" Kh '"™ e use of l ' v w- s mixed 
with flowers. The first Daffodils look- 

charming with twigs of Prunus risenr 
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just showing its young brown leaves and 
pearly buds. But Elm twigs, rosy with 
their tiny flowers, or Alder, with droop¬ 
ing catkins, are equally effective to show 
up the sulphury-yellow of the Daffodils. 
It makes a change, too, from always giv¬ 
ing them their own green leaves, is better 
for the plants, as leaving the leaves to 
obtain food from the air, and, best of all, 
when the Daffodil flowers are still scarce, 
a few' go a very long way stuck among the 
warm brown tw'igs.—E. A. Bowles. 

Notes from Dublin.— The Mimosa is 
now Lighting up Dublin’s dirty streets, 
the sprays looking a little tired by the 
time they reach the flower-girls’ baskets, 
but welcome to many during a time when, 
if not actually a flower famine, scarcity, 
at least, prevails. Last year at this time 
Mimosa took the form of Acacia Bailey- 
ana, much more beautiful, to my think¬ 
ing, in its smaller, more elegant, silvery- 
blue foliage than the typical A. dealbata, 
•and certainly more enduring wdien cut. 
I: w'as a matter for regret that the fine 
specimen of Acacia dealbata, planted out 
by Captain Riall in the grounds of Old 
Conna, Bray, and w'hicli in but a few' 
short years was rapidly approaching tim¬ 
ber-like dimensions, should have been 
utterly wTccked by a storm some twelve 
months since. Wind and wet, how'ever, 
are our bdte-naire rather than frost, the 
more especially on the south side of the 
city, where of late country roads have 
been redolent with PetasLtes fra grans, the 
Winter Heliotrope, and nothing more 
cheery than great colonies of Words¬ 
worth’s darling, the little Celandine, in 
sheets of gold and green.—K., Dublin, 
February 20th, 1919. 

Enkianthus campanulatus. — Enkian- 
t.hus is closely allied to Andromeda. It 
contains several species of flowering 
shrubs that are well adapted for the out¬ 
door garden, although they are not very 
commonly grown. E. campanulatus is a 
summer-leafing shrub, native of Japan. 
It grows 4 feet to 0 feet high, and Is of 
erect habit, with numerous thin, though 
rather , rigid, branches. The white, 
drooping flowers are borne in short 
racemes from terminal buds about the 
same time as the young leaves appear. 
There is a variety Paiibinli, with reddish 
flow'ers, which is really more ornamental 
than the type, but it is not very often met 
■with. In addition to their flow’ering 
qualities, both the species and the variety 
are conspicuous in autumn, by reason of 
•the rich orange and red shades taken on 
by the leaves before they fall. The most, 
suitable soil is that of a moderately moist 
character, free from lime. Light loam 
containing a little pent or leaf-mould 
suits admirably. Cuttings of young 
shoots inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July root readily, while increase 
may also be effected by means of seeds.— 

A useful greenhouse Begonia (B. mani- 
ca ta).—One of the best of all the Begonias 
is B. manicatn, a rhizomatous species 
from Mexico, suitable for a greenhouse 
with a minimum winter temperature of 
59 degs. Falir. Although it belongs to the 
group with creeping stems, the branches 
can be got to assume an erect position 
and’ attain a height of 2 feet to 3 feet. 
The leaves, produced on long stalks, are 
very attractive, being bright green with 
numerous reddish appendages on the 
under surface, and often 9 Inches to 12 
inches across. The small, pink flowers 
are in large, erect panicles on long, stout 
stalks, and are borne well above the 
leaves. The inflorescences appear from 
the leaf axils, and a considerable number 
is borne by a well-grown plant, the flower¬ 


ing period' extending from early winter to 
spring. It is easily Increased by cuttings 
inserted In light soil in a warm propa¬ 
gating frame during early spring, and, 
once rooted, yonng plants grow rapidly if 
potted .lightly in a compost of four parts 
fibrous loam, one part fibrous peat, and 
one part coarse silver sand. Large pans 
or pots may be used, and the best «i>eci- 
mens may require them 9 iuches to 12 
inches in diameter. When the soil Is well 
filled with roots, liquid manure should be 
given at least once a week. Throughout 
the growing period a werm and moist at¬ 
mosphere is required.—K. 

VItls Henryana.—Among the numerous 
new r Vines that have been received from 
China during the present century, V. 
Henryana is worthy of attention, both o. 
account of its self-clinging habit and the 
beautiful colouring of its velvety leaves. 
Ic is a native of Central China, and was 
originally brought to notice by Prof. 
Henry, of Dublin University, who col¬ 
lected specimens in 1885, seeds having been 
received by Messrs. Veitch some fifteen 
years Later from Mr. E. II. Wilsou. Natu¬ 
rally a vigorous-growing plant, its 
branches reach a height of 25 feet or 
more: therefore, it can be planted 1 against 
high walls, to which it attaches itself by 
the disc-like terminations of its tendrils 
in the same way as the common Vitis in- 
eonstans. The leaves are of a rich, vel¬ 
vety green, with a silvery mark in the 
centre and pinkish mid-rlh, veins, and 
lea,f-.static. In autumn they turn to a rich 
shade of red before falling. It can be 
used with advantage as a change from 
the rather too prevalent V. inconstans, or 
Ainpelopsis Veitchi, as it is often called. 
In the neighbourhood' of London It must 
Ik* grown against a wall, as it is not quite 
hardy in the open ground. It Is not very 
fastidious regarding aspect, and good 
plants have been noted on walks with a 
north-west or almost north exposure.—D. 

Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalls).—W. 
AlcGuffog’s note on the Winter Aconite’s 
early appearance this season reminds me 
that Gerard, so long ago as 1597, recorded 
the marked difference there is in the 
beauty of its flowers in different seasons. 
His words are so quaint and picturesque 
as to be worth quoting. 

“ Tills kind of Aconite is called small 
yellow’e Woolflsbnne, whose leaves 
come fourth of the ground in the dead 
time of winter, many times bearing 
the snow’e ui>on the heudes of his leaves 
and flowers; yea, the colder the 
weather is and the deeper that Ihe 
snowe is, the fairer and larger is the 
flower; and the wanner that the 
weather is, the lesser is the flower, and 
woorse coloured.” 

In fact, like many mountain plants, it is 
the better for being kept back under snow' 
until a spell of warmer weather brings it 
out with a rush, the flower-buds having 
thoroughly matured meanw'hiie, and, of 
course, in such seasons there is always a 
better display, as the majority of plants 
open their blossoms simultaneously. This 
season the first blooms appeared here on 
December 24tli, and there is a sprinkling 
of flowers only instead of the solid cari»et 
one likes to see, and, as old Gerard has it, 
they are “w'oorse coloured.” I marvel 
that a plant that reproduces itself so freely 
from seed has not given us some varieties. 

I have heard of, but never saw r , semi- 
double forms. A white one ought to ap- 
penr now and again, and forms with varie¬ 
gated leaves also. Let us keep our eyes 
open and, if such appear, carefully pre¬ 
serve them and add to the Interest of the 
garden in the opening year.—E. A. 
Bowles, Myddelton' Woiihe, Waltham 
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T]iE KITCHEN GARDEN- 


GARDEN PEAS. 


Good, fresh Green Peas are welco-me in 
every household, and few vegetables are 
held in higher esteem. Thanhs to the 
large number of varieties now obtain¬ 
able, it Is an easy matter, with a reason¬ 
able amount of care, to produce Peas in 
the open at least five months in the year. 
There are few crops that pay better for 
deep cultivation and liberal manuring; in 
fact, it is practically a waste of time and 
trouble to attempt to grow good crops of 
the b£st varieties unless the land is 
liberally treated in this respect. This 
should' be done during the winter or early 
spring months. Anyone may be fairly 
successful in procuring good crops with 
very little trouble, for about a month— 
viz., the last fortnight in June and the 
first in July; but it Is from then on¬ 
wards, especially if the weather is very 
dry, that it is difficult to keep up an un¬ 
broken supply, unless the land is well 


prepared and a careful selection of varie 
ties made. There are few vegetable* 
(that differ so much constitutionally as th< 
different varieties of Peas, and those onl: 
should be grown to any extent w’hich b* 
experience have proved to be best suitei 
for one’s own district. There are a fev 
standard varieties that seldom fail, am 
may safely be included in every collec 
lion. In mentioning what I believe to lx 
among the. bevst, I do not for one momen 
pretend to name those only which an 
worthy of cultivation, or that will sue 
<*eed best in every county (as this woul< 
be a very lengthy list), but simply thos< 
which I have proved to be of exceptiona 
merit, and which seldom fail when pro 
]>eiiy grown. Quality in the Pea is, ii 
my opinion, the most essential point 
Each one I mention may be trusted ii 
.•this respect. The white or round-seedei 
varieties are now hardly worth growing 
as they have long ago been superseded ir 
quality by productiveness, and they an 
so slightly earlier .that it is not wortl 
considering. I am not in favour of verj 
dwarf varieties, except for frame cultim 
or growing on nnriw borders. For thh 
purpose I have found Little Marvel, 
height 18 inches, and Sutton’s Green 
Gem, 15 inches, excellent varieties ir 
overy respect. Carter’s Early Morn, 3) 
feet, Sutton’s First-of-All, 3£ feet., anc 
'Early Giant, 4 feet, can safely be reliec 
on when true to name. Carter's Daisy i< 
n variety W’ell know n, and should be* in 
eluded in every collection. Under gooc 
cultivation it attains a height of 8 feet tc 
8$ feet. It is of vigorous growth, gooc 
constitution, and succeeds on almost an\ 
«>il. Duke of Albany, 5 feet, I eonsidei 
one of the best second earlies, and havf 
hever known it fail. Peerless, 3 fee" ■ 
Harvestman. 5 feet; Alderman, 5 fee 
and Sutton’s Mail 
Digitized by 


feet; Alderman, 5 fee 
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liable maincrop varieties. Of late varie¬ 
ties, Autocrat, 4 feet, and Sutton’s Late 
Queen, 3J feet, are unsurpassed by any 
with which I am acquainted. These do 
remarkably well in any soil or posi¬ 
tion, are seldom attacked' by mildew’, and 
are heavy bearers. 

One of the most serious mistakes gene¬ 
rally made in relation to Pea culture is 
overcrow’ding, and I venture to say that 
there are more Peas spoilt by sowing too 
thickly ami allowing them to become over- 
crow’ded than from any other cause. 
Marrow’fat Peas should be sown in double 
lines dn the trench, placing the seed at a 
regular distance of 2 inches apart, remov¬ 
ing every other one when about 3 inches 
high, and in the case of extra strong 
growers a space of 0 Inches to 7 inches 
between the plants is none too much. 

Lilford Hall, Northanta. F. W. G. 


THE VENTILATION OF POTATO PITS 
(GRAVES OR CLAMPS). 

Serious losses have occurred this season 
in the pits of Potatoes in various parte of 
the country. The Board of Agriculture 
advise growers to examine their pits at 
once. Where these are heated the owmer 
should either turn, dress, and re-clamp 
ware and seed separately, or adopt a sys¬ 
tem of ventilation. (1) By making ventila¬ 
tion holes about 1 foot square along the 
bottom and on both sides of the pit. At 
the same time the whole ridge of the pit 
should be uncovered. The bottom of the 
ventilation holes should be sloped so that 
rain runs aw’ay from, and not into, the pit. 
During very severe weather these ventila¬ 
tion holes might be filled w’ith loose straw’; 
or (3) by removing the soil from the side 
of the pit, in strips 1 foot wdde, extending 
from* the ridge to the base on both sides of 
the pit at distances of every 10 yards. The 
ridge of the pit should also be uncovered. 
During very severe weather these ventila¬ 
tion spaces should be filled with straw’. 

By ventilating the pits in one or other of 
these ways it is hoped that the temperature 
w’ill be kept normal, and that the gases 
develop! in the pits will be replaced by 
fresh air. 


HOME-SAVED SEEDS. 

It is of tlie greatest importance that 
nothing but the best seeds should be sown. 
Last season I noticed in several allot¬ 
ments that some growers w’ere allowing 
plants of three or four hinds of Kale to 
seed, others Sprouting Broccoli, others 
Cabbage, while one had a late Broccoli. 
Seeing that most of these were in bloom 
at the same time, it could not lie ex¬ 
pected that seeds of any one of them 
•would be true to type. In one of these 
allotments I noticed how superior some 
green crops were to others. In one in¬ 
stance I counted a bed of Scotch Kale 


(about 150 plants). Out of this there 
W’ere only two poor heads, and! all true. 
In some others not half of them was 
good. The same may be said of Cab¬ 
bage, etc. 

Last summer a society in connection 
with a military college sent two men to 
visit the gardens of ail those (about 150 
of them) who w’ere to exhibit at the 
show’. I was impressed with the high 
standard of the crops in some, compared 
to others. No crop interested me so much 
as did Globe Beet. A large grow’er of 
this crop for market told me that from 
one source he had 50 per cent, of the crop 
Egyptian.. In the same man’s field I saw 
a Large patch of a strain of Prague 11 \s 
Beet which w*as true to the type. This 
seed w r as from a stock that had been 
grow’n for twenty-five years from selected' 
roots. Few things are more interesting 
than working up a stock of a selected 
strain of vegetable or flower. Keeping 
up the standard of what w’e have is more 
important than trying to obtain some¬ 
thing new r and all too often worthless. 

Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The early sowing of Broad Beans.—I 

question if, in ordinary seasons, there is 
much gain in sowing Broad Beans in Feb¬ 
ruary. More especially is this so in cold 
climates and in soil iwliich is inclined to 
be heavy and moist beneath, although it 
may be dry on the surface. Germination 
is Qpt to be feeble and delayed, while a 
proportion of the seeds is aknosr sure to 
rot, this leaving a gappy line. It is pre¬ 
ferable, on the whole, to delay sowing till 
the middle of March, when the ground is 
drier and warmer, and w’hen, conse¬ 
quently, germination will be more speedy 
and the growth more vigorous. Broad 
Beans, in a general way, are too crowded', 
a space of 3 feet between the rows and 8 
inches bctw’een the individual plants being 
none too much.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Shallots in tho allotment.—Those who 
have takeu up allotments, and who. have 
had to break in hitherto uncultivated 
ground, may have experienced a difficulty 
with the cultivation of Onions, whether 
from seed or from plants which have 
been purchased. This failure is not un¬ 
common in the case of new’ ground, and 
until such becomes sufficiently fertile for 
the more exacting crop, the cultivator 
would find it profitable to plant Shallots. 
These are, for many purposes, not in¬ 
ferior to Onions, and they w’ill succeed 
where the latter fail. Early planting is 
recommended, and the crop will be ready 
for harvesting at midsummer. If at that 
time some of the best cloves are selected 
and replanted, a second crop may l>e 
secured before the close of the season. 
The pecuniary value of a good crop of 
Shallots ought to be a further induce¬ 
ment. The average price quoted in seeds¬ 
men’s lists is Is. Gd. per lb., equal to 
£8 Ss. iter cwt.—a good return when the 
ease with which Shallots may l*e grow’n is 
taken into consideration.— W. McGuffog. 

Vegetable Marrows are very easily 
forced, and are generally appreciated. 
For this purpose a small sowing should 
no-w be made, placing the seeds singly 
into small pots. The seedlings should be 
potted auto 6-inch pots as soon as they 
show the second leaf. After the plant’s 
have become well established, plant out. on 
well-prepared, mild hotbeds in portable 
frames. If proper attention is given, the 
plants will yield good crops of tender Mar¬ 
rows during April and May, and when it 
is safe to do so the lights and frame's may 
be removed, and the plants will continue 
to yield an abundance of fruits till late in 
the autumn. Exeeileht varieties for 
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OUTDOOR 

LILIUM MON ADEL PHTJ M VAR. 

SZOVITZIANUM. 

Wmix ranking with the noblest of garden 
Lilies, reaching, when established, 4 feet 
to (J feet high, this .handsome Caucasian 
kind is also among the least fastidious, 
provided soil and situation suit it. In 
this connection it should be said that it 


PLANTS. 

of such a soil with grit, and leaf-mould 
added thereto, and a liberal addition of 
well-decayed' manure worked into the 
lower half of the mixture, planting the 
bulbs fj inches or so deep, failures should 
be few. Failures may usually be traced 
to tlie non-observance of some of the de¬ 
tails named above, to planting this sun- 


iperish entirely in a year or two, while 
others in strongish loam have l>ecoine a 
complete success. Some of these have 
been associated wilh dwarf green Hollies 
and Olearia Haastii, evergreens, which, 
wliile affording ground shelter in early 
spring, admit of the Lilies rising out of 
them to display their worth. 

A June-flowering kind', and an early 
riser because of it, some protection from 
cutting winds in spring is desirable, and 
may lie afforded in a variety of ways. 
Sturdy and of strong growth, the leafy 



Lilium ynonadelphum var. Szovitzianum . 


1> unmistakably a loam-loving plant, wilh 
a decided preference for cool, stiffish-in- 
clined loams, and those of a calcareous 
nature iu particular. Lime, indeed, in 
tome form or other would appear more or 
less essential to it, and to its permanent 
success and longevity more particularly. 
In tills respect dt may lie likened to L. 
regale, also a grand Lily for calcareous 
soils, though these appear less essential 
in its case than to the subject of the pre¬ 
sent note. Given a 
Digitized by 
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loving sort in too shady a place, or to the 
erroneous idea that the biggest bulbs of 
Lilies are the best for planting. Iu some 
instances, indeed, they are the reverse of 
this, and, remaining stationary or sulky 
in the soil, are apt to be over Liken by 
younger bulbs of medium size, that, be¬ 
coming re-established right away, in¬ 
variably carry on and constitute a fea¬ 
ture. I have seen the finest bulbs of this 
glorious Lily associated with the Rhodo¬ 
dendron in specially -preiKired peat beds 


stems, surmounted by a great pyramid of 
pendulous bells, are self-supporting for 
the most part. In colour this splendid 
Lily varies from lemon to rich yellow, the 
segments of the perianth (petals) either 
self-colou red or faintly or copiously 
marked with purple. In this connection 
it is into resting to recall that Dr. Wallace, 
in “ Notes on Lilies,” published more 
than forty years ago, wrote:—“ We liave 
had in one ■itVerf 1 iy500 spikes in 
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each spike, some of the flowers C inches 
across, most (beautifully coloured, 
scarcely any two alike—a sight of beauty 
that falls to the lot of but few.” Varia¬ 
bility of such a nature is by no means an 
unwelcome sign, and affording an unmis¬ 
takable clue to reproduction by means of 
seeds, the gardener should* take the hint 
for what it is worth. Incidentally, it 
might constitute a clue to the somewhat 
uncharacteristic poiise of the flowers 
shown in the acoomitanving illustration, 
and the absence of the usually pyramidal 
inclination of the spike as a whole. The 
best planting season for this Lily is early 
a utumn—Septem be r-October—though pot 
plants or dormant bulbs, If available, may 
still be planted. E. H. Jenkins. 


SOME YELLOW-FLOWERED 
CLEMATISES. 

Although Clematises with yellow flowers 
are not common in gardens, several 
species bear blossoms of that colour. The 
reason for the scarcity of species in gar¬ 
dens, mot alone yellow-flowered, but all 
species, is that there are so many fine- 
flowered varieties tliat the species, no 
matter how attractive, are often neg¬ 
lected. Rut there are places or positions 
that are more suitable for species than 
for the Inrge-flowered garden varieties, 
particularly in the wilder iwirts of the 
garden, where they can lie allowed to 
grow unrestricted lover a large bush, a 
small tree, or an old fence. Such natu¬ 
rally-grown plants are usually Infinitely 
more picturesque and beautiful than the 
forma lly-trained wall specimens one 
sometimes meets with, while they give 
little or no trouble once they are estab¬ 
lished'. Species have an advantage over 
garden varieties, inasmuch as they are 
more certain. Garden varieties have a 
peculiar (habit of suddenly wilting and 
dying when apparently in full vigour—a 
trouble that rarely occurs amongst spe¬ 
cies. Tlie trouble may result, to some ex¬ 
tent, to loss of stamina, due to too much 
inbreeding, aggravated by propagation by 
grafting or from cuttings. Species, on 
the other hand', are usually increased by 
seeds; therefore, o fresh start is made 
with each generation of plants. 

Clematises are fond of lime ; therefore. 
If the natural soil in the j nisi t ion chosen 
for them is not of a limy nature, lime 
should lx* added to the soil at planting 
time, and a little given now and then in 
after years. They revel In deep, rich 
loam, and may lie expected to last in 
good condition for many years. When 
planting to climb over bushes or trees, it 
is a good plan to prepare iiositions about 
the outskirts of the branches rather than 
near the centres of the supports, for they 
not only get more light and air, but are 
less likely to suffer from drought. If at 
planting time the shoots are not long 
enough to reach the supports, insert 
stakes inclined in the desired' direction to 
act as guides. When once the plants be¬ 
gin to grow vigorously, they climb unaided. 
The following species fa re included in the 
group under notice 

C. ^thusifolia.— This climbing species 
has slender stems, growing S feet, or more 
long, and' bears nodding, pale yellow, bell- 
slinped flowers, each about two-thirds of 
an fineli long, singly, or several together, 
from the leaf axils of the upper parts of 
the shoots, the upper part of each shoot 
representing one long inflorescence. It is 
a native of X. China and Manchuria, and 
was introduced in 1875. 

C. connata is a very strong-growing 
plant, reaching a height of 20 feet or 
more. It is a native of the Himalaya, and 
bears bell-shaped^^llow flowees during 
ea rj!^ a^tumn^ se|era lQion borne 


together in small racemes, and each 
flower being about 1 inch Jong. 

C. glauca var. AKEiuoiDES. —This is an 
attractive plant, introduced from China 
during the present century. It is allied 
to C. orieutalis, and is sometimes given 
as a variety of that species, but differs by 
small botanical details. The flowers are 
of a rich orange-yellow, and sometimes 
exceed 1£ inch in diameter. 

C. orientalis is, perhaps, the best- 
known of the yellow-flowered sjiecies. It 
is very widely distributed, from the 
Orient to the Himalaya, North China, 
etc., and forms a vigorous climber up to 
20 feet. high. The flowers are pale yellow, 
rather fragrant, 1£ inch to 2 inches across, 
and borne on long, slender stalks froon 
the leaf axils during late summer. It 
wavs introduced nearly two centuries ago. 

C. Keiideriana. —This is a very vigorous 
climber, ranging between 20 feet and 30 
feet in height, the Primrose-yellow, 
slightly pendent, fragrant flowers, each 
rather over an inch across, borne in Large 
panicles often 0 inches long. 

C. tangutica is a very beautiful species, 
and perhaps the best of those with yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Central Asia, 
and' was introduced in ISOS. It grows 
about 10 feet or 12 feet high, the flowers 
much larger and more richly coloured 
-than in C. orientalis. The sepals are 
about 2 inches long, and rich, golden- 
yellow, the Larger flowers being nearly 
4 inches across. It is also attractive 
when (in fruit, the large, hairy balLs being 
nearly 3 inches in diameter. 

C. Veitchiana.— This is closely allied to 
C. Rehderiana, but the leaves are bipin¬ 
na te, and the flowers are smaller than 
those of that plant. D. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Bora go laxiflora. — In mid-September 
thLs was a sheet of bloom. It flowered 
continuously and freely all through the 
summer, although the soil was very dry 
at times, and absolutely no attention was 
given beyond keeping free from weeds. 

Coloured Wood Anemones from seed.— 
If I am not mistaken, it was Mr. Amot.t 
who stated that he had raised seedlings 
from the coloured forms of the Wood 
Anemone, but he did not give details. 
Can he say what kinds gave the seed? I 
have grown Anemone Robinson! almost 
from the time of its first appearance, and 
although during that time I have 
jjossessed thousands of plants, I cannot 
say for certain that I have ever had any 
good seeds. Are the seeds quite green 
when ripe? The few that have formed 
with me have never got beyond that 
stage. 1 have been told that A. Robin¬ 
son! has never been known to yield good 
seeds, but two years ago, for the first 
time, a number of seeds formed, and bo 
make sure I put small flowor-pots under 
the plants, so that the seeds might fall 
into them. As the seeds remained per¬ 
fectly healthy, I concluded that the har¬ 
vest was a good one. I sowed them at 
once, but not one germinated. Blue 
Bonnet, although in vigorous growth, 
formed two seeds only, and purpurea and 
rosea major have not formed a single 
seed. Have any of your readers ob¬ 
tained good seeds from these varieties? 
It may be a matter of soil, as some Daffo¬ 
dils that never seed with me do so In 
other parts of the country. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Now that the 
time for planting herbaceous borders is at 
hand, may I be allowed to remind the less 
experienced' growers of these lovely autumn 
subjects that a little trouble taken with 
them now will be more than repaid later 


on when they bloom? Because they are 
easy to grow, they too often receive but 
scant attention, with the result that they 
make big clumps, crowded with flower- 
stems, but with the blooms of inferior 
size, and all congregated at the top of the 
stem, instead of being produced all the 
way up. Anyone who lias not grown them 
as single crowns will be astonished' at 
their beauty, gracefulness, and profu¬ 
sion. My plan (when I have time to 
spare from vegetable gardening) is to dig 
up the .whole clump, take off the strongest 
outside shoots, and pitch the re9t of the 
clump on to the scrap-heap. These out¬ 
side growths are then plumbed singly in 
well-dug soil about IS inches apart, and 
make magnificent plants, each a mass of 
fine flowers all the way up. Each one 
needs a single stake to support it, but 
tiiis in no way interferes with the grace¬ 
fulness of the plant. The same plan is 
followed' with such tilings as Helenium 
grandiceplialum striatum and others of 
simiLar growth, and always with the best 
results.—N. L. 

Plant geology or plant geography.— 

What a vista opens up before us—a fund 
of interest 13 added to the plants and 
trees of our Northern world if a little 
geology is taken Jianti' in hand with our 
botany and garden work, the origin and 
development of our soils, and their con¬ 
ditions. (Conditions tire a great factor in 
the success or otherwise of many of the 
so-coiled difficult and miffy plants and' 
shrubs of higher altitudes—often they 
dwindle and die in the choicest of mix¬ 
tures in our rock pockets—whereas a 
stray ipiece or seedling escapes in a gravel 
or ash path, and there thrives amazingly, 
which ought to teach us a lesson. The 
remarks on ’page 14 by Stanley Chipper- 
field led me to look closely into the geo¬ 
logy of Devon, always under the impres¬ 
sion that a good deal of that county con¬ 
sisted of the old red sandstone, whence 
the strata received its title ** Devonian.” 
The whole of North Devon, Including Ex¬ 
moor Forest, Bren don, and Qunmtook Hills 
(portly in Somersetshire) is red sand¬ 
stone. South of Barnstaple the strata 
dips under the (millstone grit., reappearing 
again just south of Tavistock, continuing 
in a vast semi-circle to the coast, ending 
just east of Torquay, where the forma¬ 
tion merges into permion, sandstone, and 
conglomerate, thence to the upper Trias, 
with its koupermurls and burnter pebble 
bed, which brings us to the district in 
question. On the face of uiis evidence, 
your correspondent’s remark that the old 
red sandstone extends no farther south 
than the Bristol Channel is somewhat mis¬ 
leading. Nevertheless, more remarks on 
our soils, their origin, and influence on 
our hardy fruits and trees iwould be in¬ 
teresting.—W. D., Bexhill. 

Border Pink Anne Boleyn. — An old 
favourite among Border Pinks, Anne 
Boleyn has yet an honoured place in gar¬ 
dens where these fragrant flowers are 
prized. It is beautifully fringed—a fea¬ 
ture which I find most people appreciate— 
and the colour is a pretty pink with a dark 
blotch in the centre of the flower. It is 
often found in gardens where the old 
double white Pink is grown, and is an ex¬ 
cellent companion to that variety.—S. A. 

Paeonia festiva maxima.— It is claimed 
that this is the finest double white Pseony 
in cultivation. It is a strong claim to ad¬ 
vance on its behalf, and there may be some 
difference of opinion regarding it. It is cer¬ 
tainly a glorious flower, the large, pure 
white blooms, showing here and there a 
few scarlet markings towards the middle 
of the flowerlifiA large plant in bloom is 
one of the most striking things in. its 
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TREES fl(iD SHRUBS 


THE MOCK ORANGE 
(Philadelphia coronaries). 

The accompanying illustration directs at¬ 
tention to a well-known shrub always 
popular by reason of its free-flowering 
qualities and by the fragrance of its 
creamy-white flow’ers. It is often recog¬ 
nised in gardens under the common name 
of Syringa, a very unfortunate choice of a 
name, for that is the scientific name of the 
Lilac, and It would be w T ell to drop it in 
favour of the one which heads this note. 
It is a South-Eastern European shrub 
which also extends Into Asia Minor. Under 
cultivation it grows from 12 feet to 15 feet 
high, of erect habit, with bright browm 
bark to the young wood. The flowers are 
borne in June in dense racemes, termi¬ 
nating short axillary growths, from five 
to nine flowers appearing in each in¬ 
florescence. As previously stated, the 
flowers are fragrant, and so strongly that 
people often find the odour too powerful 
for rooms, therefore it is not wise to use. 


when in bloom, this Mock Orange in time 
grows much bigger than can be accom¬ 
modated in every rock garden. It is 
nominally a foot or tw'o high, but I know 
of a plant in a Scottish garden which is 
4 feet or 5 feet in height and as much 
across. In a large rock garden such a 
specimen is magnificent.—S. Arnott. 


DAPHNE ODORA. 

In the mildest parts of the country this 
Daphne forms fine bushes in the open air, 
but in most places it needs the protection 
of a cold greenhouse to bring ii to per¬ 
fection. In some gardens it may be fami¬ 
liar under the name of D. indiea, or oc¬ 
casionally as D. japonica, although the 
correct name is the one that heads this 
note. A native of China and Japan, it 
w ¥ as originally introduced to the Rritlsh 
Isles in 1771. At its best it forms a bush 
4 feet to G feet high. The flowers are in 
ratiler dense, terminal heads, each one 


Pot-grow T n plants often flower well, but 
as a rule the foliage suffers, being small 
and lacking the rich green hue of border 
specimens. Where a cold greenhouse is 
given over to semi-hardy Rhododendrons, 
a corner might well he found for this 
Daphne, for the conditions are equally 
desirable for the two subjects. D. 


THE FORSYTIIIAS. 

Despite the severe weather experienced 
of late some of the buds of 
Forsythia suspensa in a sheltered spot 
are now showing colour. They need but 
a rise of temperature for a few days to 
develop into beautiful golden blossoms. 
There are marked individual differences 
to lie found among plants of this For¬ 
syth La, some being of far more sturdy 
growth than others. This extreme form 
is often known as the variety Fortunei, 
and the more slender, looser-growing one 
, as Sicboldi. They, how’ever, vary a good 
deal, according to the treatment received, 

| and plants intermediate in habit may 
often l>e met with. The looser form Is a 
} most desirable climber for the furnishing 



Flowering shoots of the Mock Orange (Philadelphia coronarius). 


them for room decoration. As it is an 
easily-grown shrub, thriving in any good 
garden soil and in most parts of the coun¬ 
try, it is very popular for planting in gar¬ 
dens and parks. Cuttings of young shoots 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
July root readily and form the best means 
of increase. There are several varieties, 
such as dlanthiflorus and flore-pleno, with 
double flowers; foliis aureis, with yellow 
leaves: nanus, of dwarf habit, and varie- 
gatus, leaves margined with creamy-white. 
Neither of them is an improvement oil the 
type. Crossed with the American P. 
microphj'Uus it has produced a number of 
very useful hybrids, notably the Lemoinei 
group, of which T\ I/emoinei and I*. L. 
erectus may be Liken as examples. These 
are useful for large and small gardens 
alike, for they can be kept to a height of 
3 feet by an annual pruning after flower¬ 
ing. D. 


Philadelphia microphylli?:,— Frequently 
recommended 


being rather more than ^ inch across, 
reddish -purple in colour, and deliciously 
fragrant. The flowering time is winter 
and 1 early spring, and during that time a 
w T ell-developed plant makes its presence 
known over a considerable space in the 
outdoor garden, while a small plant carry¬ 
ing a few heads of flowers is sufficient to 
scent an ordinary-si zed greenhouse, and 
one or two cut shoots sufficient to add' 
fragrance to the atmosphere of a good- 
sized room. There is a variety with 
white flowers. Unlike many of the other 
species, this one is not partial to lime, 
and usually succeeds best in well-drained, 
loamy soil containing a little peat Some 
people do not succeed very well with it. 
|K>ssibly by reason of its being increased 
by grafting upon stocks of D. Mezereum 
or D. Laureola. If it is grafted', the 
latter is the more suitable stock, by 
reason of its evergreen leaves ; but, as it 
can be increased by cuttings and layers, 
and plants on .t-heir own roots are much 
more satisfactory than grafted plants, 
there is really no reason for grafting. 


of arches, arbours, and' similar purposes, 
while of late years the sturdy grower may 
often be seen treated as a lawn shrub, 
the long shoots being pruned back hard 
every year. The result of this is the pro¬ 
duction of long, wand-like branches, 
which will flower profusely in spring. As 
this severe cutting back throw’s a con¬ 
siderable strain on the plant, it needs to 
be liberally treated with a top-dressing of 
manure or given an occasional dose of 
liquid manure during the growing season. 
This Forsythia can be very readily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, and where the tips 
of the spreading shoots touch the ground 
they will often root after the manner of 
the Bramble. A later flowerer is 

Forsythia viridissima, which forms a 
rather erect, stiff-growing shrub. It is 
very ornamental when at its best, but 
scarcely up to the same standard as F. 
suspensa. Between these tw’o, however, a 
hybrid known as 

Forsythia iNTEiiMEpja been raised'. 
It is ■ in ■ all ffiayctft about midwflv be¬ 
tween its parents, and fdinne-iLVdry 8 hand- 
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some shrub for an isolated position. Some 
seedling forms of tills have been raised 
on the Continent, and the best, known as 
F. intermedia sPECTABiLis, was, three or 
four years ago, given an Award of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
is by many regarded as the best of all the 
Forsyth ias. It differs from the typical 
F. intermedia in the flowers being larger, 
of a deeper yellow, and more freely 
borne. Other varieties of F. intermedia 
are densiflora and vitelline. A sjiecies 
discovered in Albania, and introduced' 
about twenty years ago, is 

F. europjea. Though interesting from 
a geographical stand point, it has not the 
claim to beauty possessed by the others. 

Apart from their merits as outdoor 
shnjbs, the best of the Forsythias are 
very useful for flowering under glass, 
even before winter bas left us. 

K. R. W. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Clerodendron Fargesl.— The introduction 
of this shrub towards the end of last cen¬ 
tury added a very useful late summer and 
early autumn flowering plant to our gar¬ 
dens. for it blossoms during August and 
September when flowering shrubs are very 
scarce. It is a native of Szechuen, China, 
and was introduced to European gardens 
by Father Farges, a missionary in China, 
who sent weds to M. Maurice de Vilmorin 
in 1898. It most closely resembles 0. 
triehotomum. a Chinese and Japanese 
shrub that lias been grown in our gardens 
for many years, but it is hardier than that 
siiecies. Mature specimens are seen as 
widely-branched bushes 8 feet to 10 feet 
high, with broadly ovate, pointed leaves, 
which vary from 2 Inches or fl Inches to 
s inches in length by half the width. They 
are thin in texture, bright green in sum¬ 
mer and purplish in autumn. The flowers 
are white and fragrant, and they are borne 
in flat heads up to 0 inches across. The 
green calyx persists, but as the blue fruits 
ripen it turns to a pinkish hue. As the 
flowers are l>oriio with great freedom a 
well-grown bush is beautiful, whether in 
flower or fruit. To obtain the best results 
it should be planted in light, well-drained, 
warm, loamy soil, in a sunny position. It 
is easily Increased by seeds and by cuttings 
of sections of root about: 4 inches long and 
as thick as a lead pencil inserted in light 
soil indoors in spring.—D. 

The Spanish Gorse (Genista hlspanica). 

- -Although belonging correctly to the 
Brooms or Genistas, this ornamental 
shrub is known by the common name of 
Siwnish Gorse, by reason of its spiny 
branches. It Is ti very dense-growing 
bush, usually forming compact, rounded 
masses less than 2 feet high. The flowers 
are produced during May and June in 
dense, (terminal heads, plants in full 
bloom having the apjiearnnce of golden 
cushions. Isolated plants in the rook 
garden are often vei;y effective, even more 
so than those growing close together in 
beds. The la tter a re very beautiful when 
grown to form one dense plant, but the 
branches do not appear to become so well 
ripened as in the case of isolated plants, 
and patches are liable to bo killed by 
severe frost. A closely allied' plant is 
found in the Dalmatian Broom (G. dat¬ 
um tica), a low-growing, spiny-branched 
shrub usually less than fl inches high. It 
Is a very beautiful little plant, suitable 
for grouping in Light soil in the rock gar¬ 
den. Both plants should l>o given a sunny 
position, and, although both can be 
creased by out tiler s, more vi 

5 re .usually oMfaiue*Kfrv; 
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NOTES OX CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At this season, when propagation is being 
carried out, some of the varieties for¬ 
merly grown for exhibition blooms do not 
find so much favour. It may be said, 
however, that some Chrysanthemums 
which were at one time appreciated for 
their huge flowers will make highly satis¬ 
factory bush plants. Among these may 
be mentioned one which I still include as 
one of the best o<f the whites. It Is Miss 
Nellie Pockett, never, perhaps, one of the 
largest, but still quite large enough for 
exhibition. Raised, if I remember 
rightly, in Australia about 1900, the 
blooms may be described' as beiug of a 
rich waxy-wliite in colour, with long and 
narrow florets curling in a pleasing way, 
and bu Lid lag up a somewhat drooping 
flower of much substance. As a bush 
plant, Nellie Fockctt is equally effective. 
Finch till the required number of shoots 
is obtained, and grow in a 10-1 nob pot. 
The variety treated in this way blooms in 
December. Mens. Gustave Grunerwnld Is 
more frequently met with out of doors 
than in the greenhouse, but for early work 
in the latter it is not without value. Oc¬ 
casionally, too, an early frost disfigures 
border plants in our northern climate, but 
by'having a few plants in i>ots the flowers 
are safe. In 7-inch pots, the silver- 
pink shaded-rose blooms, when disbudded’ 
arc of a fair size, and' produced on a fair 
length of stalk. Equally good are the 
sports from Grunerwnld—Mrs. R. Mollin- 
son, bronzy-yellow ; Ilenri Yvon, salmon 
flush on jiale yellow; and Louis Lemaire, 
rosy-bronze. 

I wonder how many Chrysanthemum 
lovers—as distinguished from Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers—now grow these old 

favourites of the early nineties of Last 
century? It is a pity', I think, that 
Chrysanthemum societies, in their race 
after novelties, do not give a little at-ten 
tion to such good, if old, **orts as Mi’s. 
George Rundle. The variety is incurved, 
but it lacks that stiffness which is pro 
sent in many of the Incurved Clirysan 
themums, and is, as a bloom, both re 
dned and neat. Like Nellie Fockett, the 
colour of Mrs. Geo. ltuudle is white, but 
It has given us two very line yellow 
sports. Perhaps the better of the two is 
Mr. George Glenny, a jierfect flower of a 
pale yellow shade, while Mrs. Dixon—or, 
as it is also called, Golden George 
Glenny—Is of a rich and telling yellow 
A good many seasons ago no grower of 
“ Mg blooms” could afford to be without 
Mrs. Barklay. I have seen it grown to 
almost incredible proportions by an on 
thusinst. As a plant, the variety is 
dwarf, and’ quite easily managed. The 
bloom is massive, slightly ijicurvcd, and 
in colour a rosy-mauve with a pale re 
verse. Mrs. Barklay is useless as a bush 
plant; at least, that has been my expert 
once of it. There was at one time a craze 
after what may be termed ‘‘freak’ 
Chrysanthemums, the so-called liairy 
varieties, of which Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
and Louis Boehiner w’ere the precursors, 
and the green Chrysanthemums, of which 
Mine. E. Roger was the best. The variety 
was not, in reality, green, but of a white 
tint with a greenish hue. Of an ineurv 
ing habit. It attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, and blooms made quite a remunera 
tive price in shoixs. owing to the novelty 
of the colour. Miue. E. Roger is now 
seldom seen. Despite the introduction of 
many new w’hites, Elaine yet remains one 
of the best and purest. Personally, 


would not willingly be without it, and, 
although it is not one of the most attrac¬ 
tive growers considered as a plant, yet the 
value of its blooms is beyond' question. 
In Noees d’Or we find a robust and com¬ 
pact growth combined with good-sized 
blooms of a deep, shining yellow. Valu¬ 
able for the production of specimen 
blooms. Noccs d’Or is admirably adatfed 
for cultivation in bush form, and when so 
grown and kept cool it may be bad in 
bloom during December and January, at 
time Avhen Chrysanthemums arc very 
often in grealt request. I question 
whether, for exhibition, there was over 
a better yellow than Edith Tabor. The 
blooms were very Large, full and deep, 
and nicely curled as to the tips of -the 
florets. The colour was an extremely rich 
el low, and, when well done, the whole 
flower appeared to be i>olished or bur¬ 
nished. Half a dozen blooms of Edith 
Tabor in a vase made a splendid show. 


A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums, three Anemone- 
flowered varieties. —Little lias been done 
with the Anemone-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for many years, and more is the 
pity. The three following are very beau- 
iful sorts, especially adapted for provid¬ 
ing a profuse display of freely flowered 
sprays of most dainty blossoms. They be¬ 
long to the large-flowered section— i.c., 
wit h a diameter of a inches and upwards. 
Cordelia has rosy-buff guard florets and 
centre coloured cinnamon; tipped go hi. 
Thom lias rose-coioured guard florets 
and yellowish-green centre. This and Cor¬ 
delia have both gained a First-Class Cer¬ 
tificate. The third variety, to which a 
commendation was granted, is Elspeth, a 
charming lilac-pink, self-coloured flower. 
—A. R. H. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums— The 

rejiort of the Executive Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society for 1918 
conveys the welcome intelligence that at 
the conclusion of hostilities the Committee 
appointed a Sub-Committee to draw lip 
scLeet lists of early-flower ing Chrysan¬ 
themums. We understand that, owing to 
the difficulty of reducing the synonyms, 
(this important work Is not yet completed. 
It is hoped, however, that the select lists 
will be ready before the i>eriod of plant¬ 
ing arrives. Mention was made at the 
annual meeting that it was hoi>ed to ar¬ 
range for a trial of some of these early- 
flowering sorts, so as to determine the re¬ 
lative .merits of the different varieties 
when seen growing side by side.— 
D. B. C. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mi's. Alger¬ 
non Davis. —Of the many new Japanese 
Chrysanthemums that were shown for the 
first time in 1910, the variety under notice 
has generally been regarded as one of the 
most beautiful and distinct. Twice it 
W'as submitted to the Floral Committee of 
the N.C.S. On the first occasion the 
Committee granted this variety an award 
for colour. On the second occasion, in 
November of that same year, a First- 
Olass Certificate was also granted in its 
favour. It Is a largo-flowered exhibition 
Japanese kind, of drooping form, having 
long, fairly broad florets, slightly twisted. 
The colour is described ns silvery-pink— 
really pale^bjlupb-jpipk.centre, passing to a 
pleasing tone of soft.'pink at the extreme 

nJNW&fU&l flo#s-4l it. h. fir 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora. —There are 
several varieties of Salvia which flower 
during November, December, and Janu¬ 
ary, but the above, I consider, the most 
beautiful of all, and it is probably tho 
least grown. Its colour—a lovely azure- 
blue—sJ>ou>kl ensure it a place in every 
pardon. This Salvia is easily propagated 
Ironi ewt tings inserted in sandy soil and 
kept in a warm greenhouse temperature. 
The present is a suitable time to insert 
the cuttings, as this variety requires a 
rather longer season of growth than some. 
As soon as struck, the cuttings, should be 
potted off singly, and in a few days have 
the points* of tiie shoots pinched out to 
encourage a bushy growth. When well 
hardened off, these plants may be stood 
out of doors dining summer and treated 
like Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums which are well rooted 
in small pots will shortly be transferred 
to 51-inch *pots. The soil for this potting 
should no-t l>e too rich, good fibrous loam, 
leaf-sod, and sand being a suitable com¬ 
post. If the loam be heavy or stiff, add 
plenty of coarse grit. After potting, 
place the plants in a cold pit or frame, 
and shade lightly for a few days if the 3 r 
show signs or flagging. Water carefully, 
and air freely by tilting the lights, and 
when the plants are established in the 
pots, remove the lights during the day 
upon every favourablo opportunity. 

Ferns. —As the days lengthen and the 
sun becomes more powerful, the Ferns 
u ill commence throwing up new fronds. 
Now is a suitable time to do the neces¬ 
sary repotting and top-dressing. Stove 
varieties sliouhl be done first. With the 
exception of large specimens, most of 
ihese will require repotting, possibly only 
into the same size pot, but as they re¬ 
quire a largo amount of water in a year, 
the soil becomes sour and impoverished, 
and requires renewing. Careful attention 
must be paid to drainage. In cool houses 
repotting is not necessary so often. A 
suitable compost, for a mixed collection of 
Ferns consists of good fibrous, loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Where a large 
collection of several genera is grown, it 
i= advisable to vary the proportions of 
*ho compost a little. Adiantums, for in¬ 
stance. like a more loamy compost than 
Davallias, while for the latter the com¬ 
post. should l>e rougher. After potting, 
give careful attention to syringing, ven¬ 
tilation, and shading. 

Forced shrubs. —As these pass out of 
flower they are placed in a house with a 
temperature of alnnit 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
to make their growth. Many require cut¬ 
ting back, but not so hard as when grow¬ 
ing in the open. Pick off all dead flowers 
and seed vessels, taking care not to in- 
jnro tho young growing shoots. Repot 
any that require it, but do not over-pot. 
Syringe the plants morning and after¬ 
noon, and afford liquid manure to these 
not repotted. ^ 

Peas. —As soon as the ground and 
weather permit, seed will be sown in 
quantity cxn ground that has been deeply 
trenched and well manured. Drills 
should l>e drawn out in the early part of 
the day and the Peas sown in the after¬ 
noon. Sow thinly, and leave ample room 
bet ween the rows. At least three dif¬ 
ferent. varieties of Peas should be sown at 
this date. As soon as the early sowings 
show alw>vo the ground, it is a good plan 
to dust frequently with soot to ward off 
slugs, etc., earthing up and staking the 
plants as soon as they are a few inches 
liigh. Peas raised under gla.ss are kept 
cool, and will be thoroughly hardened off 
before they are plain ted on a warm border. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vineries. —If the buds have broken 
ratisfacborily on early started Vines, tie 
the rods permanently to the trellis, and 
commence disbudding as soon as the 
growths lengthen sufficiently to enable a 
decision being arrived at a-s to which are 
showing the best bunches. The surplus— 
as one to each spur is usually a sufficient 
number to leave—can then be rubbed off. 
As growth develops reduce the number of 
hunches on each shoot or lateral to one, 
stop ait the second or third leaf beyond 
the bunch, and in due course proceed to 
tie or bring them gradually down to the 
trellis with strips of raffia, and finally 
secure them in their proper positions on 
the same. Allow an increase of 5 degs. 
in the day and night temperatures when 
the growths aTe about an inch or so in 
length, and the same again when they 
lengthen out, which means that the tem¬ 
peratures by the time the laterals are 
t.'ed down and tho flowering stage neared 
will be 65 degs. by day and 60 degs. by 
right. Ventilate carefully when neces¬ 
sity for doing so arises, and with the aid 
of water-pot and syringe maintain a 
genial, moist, healthy atmosphere. Ex¬ 
amine inside borders frequently, and give 
liberal supplies of water in a tepid state 
whenever it is needed.* Start another 
house under the same conditions as tho 
former, or entirely with the aid of fire- 
heat. Keep late Hambros cool for the 
next few weeks, as the middle or end of 
March is quite soon enough to close the 
house. Late or keeping varieties of 
Grapes should be started early in March, 
which will ensure a long season of growth 
and obviate the necessity for the employ¬ 
ment of much fire-heat to finish them in 
autumn. Any arrears in tho shape of 
cleaning, top-dressing of borders, etc., 
should therefore be caught up and com¬ 
pleted, so that the house may bo closed 
for a start not later than March 10th. 

Fruit garden. —Complete preparations 
for affording Apricot trees the necessary 
amount of protection, -as the buds will, 
swell fast and open quickly should warmer 
weather prevail. If nets are used for 
protection, everything, with the exception 
of suspending them, can. be got ready, and 
the same,with regard to blinds. If there 
is a sufficiency of netting, the same care 
in respect to protection should be ex¬ 
tended to dessert Cherries, Plums, and 
Pears on walls. Proceed with the prun¬ 
ing, training, nailing, on* tying, as the 
ease may be, of outdoor Peaches and 
Nectarines. As far as is necessary, thin 
out the young wood. In selecting the 
wood for retaining, give that of medium 
strength, well ripened, and clothed with 
fruit-buds the preference. As a guide as 
to the quantity necessary to leave, the 
shoots, when trained out, should stand 
from 4 inches to 5 inches apart between 
the main and subsidiary branches in all 
parts of the trees. If a main or any other 
branch is in a partly dead condition, get 
rid of it now rather than leave it and risk 
its dying in the summer. Wash the trees 
with a suitable insecticide before retrain¬ 
ing. When finished, fix poles, coping 
boards, etc., in position, so that the trees 
may be protected as soon as occasion 
arises; fork up the alley to a depth of 4 
inches after affording a dressing of a fruit 
manure, or, in lieu of it, a liberal quan¬ 
tity of wood ashes and sufficient lime rub¬ 
bish to keep the soil from becoming too 
naisty when trodden upon. This difficulty, 
in the ca«e of very heavy soils, may be 
surmounted by laying boards on the alleys 
to walk upon when attending to the trees 
during tho flowering period. 


SCOTLAND. 

Orchard-house. —Buds, especially those 
of Peaches and Nectarines, are now on 
the move in the orchard-liouse. Treat¬ 
ment will depend* upon whether heat is to 
be applied or not. In the latter case, the 
house may bo fully ventilated yet awhile, 
in order to retard the development of the 
buds. Where, on the other hand, tho 
fuel question may permit of a Little heat 
l>eing afforded during frosty weather, the 
house can bo shut and treated, in respect 
of ventilation and attention, in the routine 
way. Trees planted out may be given a 
-substantial mulching of well-rotted 
manure. This, to some extent, checks 
evaporation and lessens the task of water¬ 
ing. Although under the present con¬ 
ditions it may be necessary to use the 
hose for watering, I am not enamoured of 
the .practice, and when it is at all possible 
to do so, watering by hand will be found 
more satisfactory. Watering by means of 
live ho<se i®, I have found, productive of 
the uneven moistening or the borders, 
some parts receiving less than their share, 
while others are over watered. 

Plant-houses. —A batch *>f Amaryllises 
may now be shaken out of the pots in 
which they have been stored, repotted, 
and set to work. Water rather sparingly 
at first, and, according to the time at 
which they are required to bloom, give 
them progressive heat. Raising these lino 
bulbous plants from seed is always in¬ 
teresting, and from a stock of woll- 
seleoted plants it is vei*v seldom that 
seedlings do not repay the labour token 
with them. Begonias, Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpi, and that class of stuff generally are 
now making progress. Further batches 
ought to be got in for succes¬ 
sive work. A good collection of 
Gosneras, now thoroughly ripened off, 
has been cleaned down, and the conns 
stored in dry sand. Climbing and creep¬ 
ing plants now beginning to grow will 
need attention in the way of thinning and 
training. For cutting at this time, a 
thought might be given to Acacias. A. 
dealbata—the Silver Wattle—has been 
very useful in this respect. Other good 
varieties may lie named in A. Iticeanaand 
A. Drummondi. After they go out of 
bloom they should lie pruned rather hard 
back and, if in pots, repotted, although 
a large piece of A. dealbata in a 12-inch 
pot, and which covers a considerable area 
of glass, has done quite well when merely 
top-dressed for a series of years. Cycla¬ 
mens. now begi nning to bloom do best 
when not subjected to anything more 
than a moderate heat, and when 
grown upon a stage covered with gravel, 
crushed granite, or even ashes—any¬ 
thing, in fact, which is cool. Arum 
Lilies are always of service, and come on 
apace. Weak soot-water or occasional 
allowances of chemical fertilisers in solu¬ 
tion may be given to assist these rather 
gross feeders. A watchful eve ought to 
be kept for aphis, for when that pest ob¬ 
tains a lodgment in the tube of tho 
spathes they are soon disfigured. Mean¬ 
time, Primulas, Libonia floribunda, 
Cinerarias, Alonsoas, and the usual run 
of the flowering plants associated with 
the season maintain a good display. 

Vegetable garden. —As rapidly as win¬ 
ter vegetables become exhausted, let the 
quarters be cleared, manured, and dug. 
If such work can possibly bo done at this 
date, it may save overlapping and conges¬ 
tion a.t a busier time. If winter Spinach 
has been a failure, or if Spinach Beet has 
been exhausted by severe pickings, a few 
seeds of round Spinach may be sown upon 
a warm border. French Beans may lie 
brought on quickly now in any empty 
houses, more especially if such a house is 
of the low, span type. One of the Climb¬ 
ing French Beans for such a purpose is 
preferable to the dwarf Beans. Keep 
seedling Onions as near the glass as pos¬ 
sible until they are fit for pricking off. 

Drigir aT^fg^ PF00 
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MADRESFIELD COURT GRArE 
CRACKING. 

I was much Interested in reading the note 
on the above subject by “A. G.,” page 82, 
issue February 15th. I agree with him 
as to the cause of the cracking of the 
berries, but he dot's not, in my opinion, 
lay enough stress on the point referring 
ito atmospheric moisture. For more than 
thirty years I have closely studied this 
Grape, especially Its tendency to crack. 
I remember admiring some grand, highly 
coloured bunches staged by Mr. Doe at 
the Henley Floral FCfte a, short time be¬ 
fore the war, and I asked the grower if 
he advocated a moist bolder during the 
colouring. Oh ! yes,” he replied ; “I 
never allow the soil to get at all dry.” As 
an aid to colour and a preventive 
of cracking, Mr. Doe favoured ad¬ 
mitting a fair quantity of ai.r all night. 
Those were points in the cultivation I 
haxl strongly favoured for some consider¬ 
able time. I had failed to prevent crack¬ 
ing by partly cutting through the bunch 
hranch, and never entirely succeeded till 
I paid more attention to all night and! 
early morning ventilation. 1 made ex¬ 
periments on several mornings. The first 
one was on a morning after non-ventila¬ 
tion during the night, and I purposely 
refrained from opening the ventilators as 
they should be when the sun was gaining 
power. I sat down and watched the 
bundles. Very soon moisture condensed' 
on the berries, and about 9 o’clock I saw 
the berries begin to crack. I oiiened the 
ventilators wider, but, as I expected, a 
few more berries cracked. The second 
experiment was on a morning following a 
little all-night ventilation. I did not in¬ 
crease the ventilation as the sun's rays 
gained power, and' again watched. About 
0 o'clock, again. 1 saw a few berries 
crack open. The third exi>eriment was 
made on a morning after a little all-night 
ventilation. The ventilators were opened 
wider, however, before the sun gained 
power, condensation of moisture on the 
berries was not permitted, and there was 
no cracking of the berries. This has l>oen 
my practice ever since, and always witii 
success. Like ‘‘A. G.,” I allowed’ a few’ 
Lateral shoots to grow at this stage. They 
did not interfere with the leaves and 
shoots tied in place, but were pulled down 
so that they depended from the Vines. 
Madresfield Court is a noble Grape, and 
it. seems a pity that amateurs should 
heisitat© to plant it, as I know some do 
solely on account of the l>erries splitting. 
The trouble can clearly l>e traced to bad 
management. The skin is thin, the flesh 
very solid, and if once that flesh and the 
Juices become heated to a certain degree 
through a too moist, hot atmosphere, the 
cracking of the skin® results. 

G. G. B. 


MANURING VINE BORDER. 

Will you kindly let me know the best 
time to put manure on inside Vine bor¬ 
ders, and if there should be any heat in 
the manure, also how much Clay’s Fer¬ 
tiliser should be used' in -water and how 
often given to a Vine?— AnxiOus. 

fBy the tonour of your query, we take 
it to be that it is drowings shaken out of 
stable manure or collected daily from a 
stable you wish to apply to your Vine 
border. If such is the case, the droppings 
should be laid out thinly somewhere 
under cover until a sufficiency has accu¬ 
mulated to dress the entire surface of 
border some 2 inches in thickness. If 
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thrown together in a heap, the droppings 
quickly heat, and a great deal of bheir 
fertilising properties is dissipated and 
lost. Droppings in, the condition men¬ 
tioned may be applied at the time of 
starting a vinery, or after the thinning 
has been done, or w’hen stoning is com¬ 
plete. The effect of their use is not only 
to nourish and feed the roots, but to en¬ 
courage the production and multiplication 
of surface roots, which are of the greatest 
aid to the Vines in the perfecting of the 
fruit. Manure such as is employed for 
digging into the ground outdoors is totally 
unsuitable, and cannot be recommended 
for the purpose under consideration. The 
best way to use the fertiliser named for 
Vines is to strew* It lightly on the surface 
of the border just before watering, and 
preferably at the time of starting the 
Vines, as soon as the Grapes have been 
thinned, and again when the berries have 
stoned and are taking their last swelling. 
This manure can, if desired, he used in 
eonjunci ion with horse-droppings if the 
precaution is taken not to apply too heavy 
a dressing on any one occasion.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regrafting.— Any tree® which are this 
season to be regrafted should be headed 
hack, leaving the final shortening back of 
stems or brancht*®, as the case may be, 
till the time for grafting. Get Red and 
)\ lute' Currants and Gooseberries trained 
in cordon form on north walls pruned, 
cutting in all side shoots to three and 
four buds. Leave the leaders nearly full 
length on trees not yet fully grown, 
merely tipping or cutting them back to 
where the wood is w r ell ripened.—A. W. 


BEES. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING STRONG 
STOCKS OF BEES 
FOR OVER-WINTERING. 

Many bee-keepers make the mistake of at¬ 
tempting to winter the nuclei they have 
obtained by artificial increase in such a 
W’eak condition that they often do not 
survive the cold weather or the long con¬ 
finement in the hive during the winter. 
In order to avoid failure from this cause, 
the nuclei should l)e made early In the 
season, so that by the end of July at least 
four combs arc filled with brood and well 
covered by bees. The colonies must then 
be built up during August and September 
into stocks which are sufficiently strong to 
winter successfully. 

Union of weak nuclei. —Nuclei consist¬ 
ing of less than four combs at the end of 
July should be united to form strong 
stocks. After selecting two or more nuclei 
for union, move them gradually together, 
not more than a yard daily, and only on 
fine days when the bees are flying, until 
they are side by side and almost touch¬ 
ing. Allow them to remain two days in 
this position, and then towards evening 
on the second day unite the stocks in one 
hive. This is carried out as follow’s: — 
First, remove all the combs in each 
nucleus not covered with bees, then, after 
selecting and caging the best queen on a 
comb in the permanent hive, remove the 
other queens. Then, after the bees on all 
the combs have been well dusted with 
fine Pea-flour, place them in the ]>er- 
mauent hive properly interspaced. The 
empty hives are then removed. The 
operation is completed by releasing the 
caged queen twenty-four hours after the 
colonies have been united. 

• Addition of frames.— The process of 


building up is carried out by the gradual 
addition of frames fitted with full sheets 
of wired foundation, so that the bees caii 
build them out into combs and fill them 
with brood and food, and in this way in¬ 
crease the strength, of the stocks. The 
frames must be added one at a time, and 
should be inserted in the centre of the 
brood nest. Another new* frame should be 
InserteilNjs soon as the previous one has 
been dratfn out completely, and is not 
only filled wlHi brood, but is also well 
covered with ; several new* frames 
should never be ia^erted at one operation. 
If the apiary comtMns established stocks 
of bees, combs of brood may be taken 
from these and given tp the nuclei, thus 
ensuring more rapid “ building up.” Only 
combs coil Ui ining good-sized patches of 
sealed brood should be taken, for if un¬ 
sealed brood is given, the strength of the 
bees in the nucleus is overtaxed by the 
extra labour expended in feeing the brood 
and in keeping the extra sbaoe w’ann. 
Not more than two combs of bVood should 
be taken during the season from any one 
stock, and then, only one at a hmo, at an 
interval of at least a fortnight, between 
the removal of the first and secoDd combs. 
The combs of hrood must be give* to the 
nuclei one at a time, and inserted in a 
similar way to new frames of foundation— 
i.e., in the centre of the brood nest.\ It Is 
not absolutely necessary to have the full 
complement of ten combs in the hive, as 
the bees will winter quite safely on eight. 
In fact, it is much better to winter the 
stocks on eight w’ell-filled combs than on 
ten which are only partially completed. 

Tempeiiature.of the iuve.— The tempera¬ 
ture of the liive must be maintained at 
about 9S degs. F., not only to enable the 
bees to secrete wax, but also for brood- 
rearing. The l)ees generate heat to a la |rge 
extent by the movement of various iMirts 
of their bodies, as well as by the noracial 
means of respiration and the consumption 
of food. Thus, if they occupy too larg<D a 
space, the temperature of the hive cpn 
only be maintained at the expense (of 
energy required for comb-building, nectAr- 
gatheriug, and brood-rearing. Also, t<j>o 
much room often results in the comAs 
being drawn out very irregularly, or ehe 
in bnlges, owing to the extent to which 
the working capacity of the bees is taxecr-. 
The nucleus, when formed, is usually^ 
placed in a nucleus hive or temporary box.j 
but as soon as it consists of four well-f 
covered combs, it should be transferred to\ 
a full-sized hive, and the bees crow’ded) 
together on the combs by means of aj 
division board, until, after the gradual ad-t 
ditlon of frames, eight or ten combs are! 
in use. J 

Feeding to increase brood-rearing. —Ini 
most districts few nectar-yielding flowers , 
are in bloom after July onw*ards, and 
only a srnpill quantity of natural food can, 
therefore, be collected by the bees; in any 
case, the supply is not sufficient to yield a 
surplus after the daily needs of the bees 
have been furnished. It is most neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to supplement the natural 
food supply by feeding with syrup to in¬ 
duce the colony to continue building out 
more combs and rapid brood-raising. This 
syrup must always be fed at this time of 
the year til rough a slow feeder, giving 
just sufficient for the purpose, otherwise, 
if a rapid feeder is used, the bees tvill 
store the surplus syrup in the cells which 
have been drawn out recently, instead of 
using them for the rearing of the brood. 
A ‘‘Regulation Bottle Feeder” should be 
used, if available, access being confined to 
not more than three holes. The bottle 
should be refilled before it becomes quite 
empty. 

Making sitiupl—for feeding can 
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WEBBS’SEEDS WEBBS’SEEDS 


The Coming 
of Peace 


wcBararos 


* 


baa not chang'd SHORT¬ 
AGE into PLENTY. The 
needs of the time* admit 
of no relaxation in Pood 
Production, HUT IlE- 
IIEMBER, to obtain tl>n 
FINEST CROPS of 
Vegetable* it i* eiwontfal 
to sow the FINEST 
SEE Da 


WEBBS’ CATALOGUE OF VECETABLf 
FLOWER & LAWN SEEOS, POTATOES, 
FERTILISERS, Ac. Post Free. 


CDWARO WEBB 4 SONS (STOUBBRIOCE) LTD. 

Tha King’s Bsadsmaa, STOURBRIDGE. 


WEBBS’ Collections of VECETABLE 8EED8. 

Best Quality and Valus obtainable. 

5/-, 7/Q, 10/6 each. Contents on application. 



WEBBS' EARLY MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER. 
The finest variety for general use ever introduced. 
1/- and 1/6 per packet, post froe. 


WATERERS 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE P POTAT OES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BAGS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 

EARLY VARIETIES. 


When writing please mention Gardrninj IlluMrattd. 


Duke of York - 

Sharpe's Express 

Sharpe's Victor 

Eclipse 

Epicure 

Harbinger - 

Sir John Llewellyn 


14lbs. 

2£lbs. 

56lbs. 

112lbs 

4 9 

9/3 

1 9b 

35/6 

4/6 

8/6 

166 

32/- 

5/- 

9 6 

18/3 

36/- 

4/3 

8/- 

15/6 

2 Ol- 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

4‘6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 


SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 


Secretaries of Allotment Associations 

will bo SUPPLIED FREE on application 
with 20 Samples 

“AGOS” FERTILIZER Na 3. 

"AGOS" Fertilizer No. 3 wm mod exclusively 
by r>ur Agent, Mr. A. Lewie, 86, t.lanlay Street, i'enrbiw- 
ceibar, tilaui . Secretary to the Allotment Committee, and 
•lao rxduaireljr by our Agent, Mr. J. Day. 6, Queen a Rood, 
Rerkhanuted. Hert*. Secretary to the Allotment Corn 
ruitt.ee. and they won respect irely : — 

THE FIR8T PRIZE COLD MEDAL & £60 WAR BOND 
at the British Isles International Potato Trials, Oct. i’Jth, 
1918, and 

THE £60 "DAILY MIRROR" PRIZE. 

Oct. 16th, 1918, against over 750,000 Competitors In Open 
Competition. 

' AGOS" Fertilizers will grow all Vegetables, Grass, 
Flutters. Roots, and Fruits. 

Write at once for " Free" Sample and Booklets to 

“ACOS” Ltd-, 7a, St. Mary's Row, Birmingham 

LIME SULPHUR WASL 

Guaranteed Fall Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The beet known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 


In 14 lh. hags at 4 6 each; 28 lb , 
561b., 16 6; lowt.,32- 
Bags freo ana carr. paid on 1 cwt, 


From 8ee>lsmen 
Nurserymen. 
If your* cannot 
supply write us. 



We also hold 
stocks of the fol¬ 
lowing Chemical Ferti¬ 
lisers: Basic Blag, 5 6 rwt. 
Superphosphate of Lime. 26 ? tw 
csrt.; Sulphate of Ammonia, 
244 /, IS 3 -wt ; " tiuanoa." 12 6 rwt. 
Sulphate of Potash, S-lDcwt, car forward. 
H & COW. Ld . 40, Thomas 8t., L’pOOl, 
s of everything for the tTard^n. M ntmaot. nt-. 


VARIETIES. 



Arran Chief 

n- 

61- 

12/- 

231- 

British Queen - 

3 /- 

6- 

12/- 

23/- 

Factor ... 

3/- 

6 1- 

12/- 

23/- 

•Great Scot- 

3/- 

6/- 

1 21- 

23/- 

King Edward VII. * 

31- 

6 1- 

12/- 

23/- 

•Kerr’s Pink - 

4/9 

$13 

18/- 

3 >/- 

•Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

4 ft- 

•Tinwald Perfection- 

el- 

1 21- 

22/6 

4t/\ 

•The Locbar ;- 

316 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 

6/3 

12/- 

23/• 

Ton Rates 

on 

Application. 



Varieties marked 44 are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wgrt Disease. 



NICOTINE. 


tf 


“FUMERITE. 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


WEED KILLER LAWN SAND. 


1919 

CATALOGHJE 

NOW READY. 

Application should be made at once an the number is 
limited. 

The best Catalogue of the best Heeds—Seeds that give 
the maximum results. 

Giant Hweet Peas, Vegetable Heeds. Flower Heeds, and 
Seed Potatoes. Suitable for all Gardens, Allotment*, etc. 
Write now. 

HENRY ECKFORD, SS.SE 

Dept. 101, Wem, Shropshire. 


WATERER’S 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS. 


Per 

pint. 


Per 

quart. 


Pea. Little Marvel - 

1/9 

3/3 

„ The Pilot. 


3/9 

„ Gradus. 


3/3 

,. Daisy- - 

- 21- 

3/9 

„ Prince of Wales 

1/6 

2/9 

„ Quite Content - 

2l- 

4/- 

Broad Beans. Early Long Pod 

ll. t 

1/10 

„ „ Green .. « 

- 1/4 

2/- 

„ „ Taylor’s Windsor - 

- 1/ 

1/10 

„ „ Green ., 

- !/- 

1/10 

Dwarf „ Canadian Wonder - 

- 21- 

4/- 


Per packet. 

Per oz. 

Onion. Ailsa Craig - 

6d. & !/• 

3/6 

j „ James’ Keeping - 

3d. & 6d. 

21- 

„ Kousham Park Hero - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/6 

White Spanish - 

id. A 6d. 

1/9 

English-grown Shallots - 

- 1/3 per lb. 

Onion Sets 

- 2/6 „ 

•• 

All the Leading 

Varieties 


of Vegetable Seeds 

in stock 



Certified analysia- 
Calcium Oxide, 
97 *3. 


Write. for Price List to the Manufacturers: 

ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTO., 

TONBRIDCE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


HEATING APPARATUS 

Supplied with various arrangements or Pipes to suit any 
size or shape Greenhouse. Hoilera, Fittings, Expansion 
Joint, Bosket, Rainwater and Smoke Pipes, Ventilating 
Gear, etc. Illustrated Lilt free. 

TN08. JEAV0N8, Silver Street Works, trlerley Hill 

- -, r - 
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PURE LIME 

Gardonors and Farmers know Its value on 
the land. 

RAILED DIRECT FROM KILNS. 

Full pariii'utnrs from — 

S. Y. BROWN, Bemerton, Salisbury. 


SANKEYS<>POTS 

** She BEST and Cheapest. 

5lll. «uantlty at vat* «•*« r»q«*lcad .mi hA*r »saris** psnl 
ju'latt-a (“csfrts**" ffr^svnll. »*n..«ini» i» hall »•!•* «• 
S<a>4»). nr.lv l« Prk'S IJ»I. frv»■ 

SPECIAL KOI* i.l aM dv^rlplkma Hale IL.nl- B-J Frr» 
K«M lr-» M. *a.h 

R/CHARD SAN KEY A SON. LT9. 

Sulwell PoUeries. NOTTINGHAM. 


ready for immediate delivery. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD, BERKS. 

Nurseries : BAGSHOT fit TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

I0 f LIVERPOOL STREET ARCADE, 
and 44, LOND0H WAilLJ E.C.2. 
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be made either from ordinary white cane 
sugar by dissolving each pound of sugar 
in half a pint of water by heating over the 
fire, or else from medicated candy by dis¬ 
solving each one pound cake in 10 ozs. of 
water in a similar manner. lit is advis¬ 
able to medicate the syrup made from 
plain sugar with a strong antiseptic. Izal, 
Bacterol, or Flavine may be used for this 
purpose in the following proportions:— 
One teaspoonful of Izal to every 8 lbs. of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of Bacterol to each 
pouud of sugar, and one grain of Fla vine 
to each pound of sugar. 

To prevent robbing. —In order to pre¬ 
vent robbing, the entrance to the hives 
must not be wider*than half an inch 
^during the whole of the time feeding is 
•taking place, and the syrup, which should 
be warmed, must be given Late in the 
evening. 

Feeding for winter storage. —Towards 
the end of September rapid brood-rearing 
will cease, and the syrup should then be 
fed more rapidly, so that the cells not. re¬ 
quired for brood--rearing may be tilled 
with food and sealed over before the cold 
winter weather $ets in. All the nine holes 
of the “ Regulation Feeding Bottle ” 
should then be exposed to the bees. 

Feeding candy. —If there is the slightest 
doubt that the supply of food contained in 
the combs is insufficient to carry the bees 
through to the following spring, a cake of 
candy should be placed over the frames 
when packing down for winter. The 
candy supply should be renewed from 
time to time if required. The entrance to 
the hive should remain open about 5 inches 
(throughout the winter. 

Late swarms. —Late swarms can be built 
up and strengthened in a similar manner 
with equal success. Tire swarms should 
l>e first hived.on to ten frames of founda¬ 
tion, but after about three days in the 
full hive they should be “closed up,” and 
the bees crowded together by means of a 
division board, until all the frames are 
well covered with bees. The surplus 
frames should then lie removed, and feed¬ 
ing to obtain rapid brood-raising should 
commence.— F.P. Leaflet No. 55. 


COKflESPOHDEflCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oestrum elegans (G. T.). —This, better 
known as Habrothamims elegans, is a fine 
plant for a greenhouse wall, and requires 
plenty of room. Care must l>e taken not 
to cut off the points of the shoots, on 
which, as you will see from the specimen 
you send, the flowers are produced. As a 
greenhouse plant it cannot be too highly 
recommended, as the flowers, if cut be¬ 
fore tho trusses are fully »oj>en, will last 
some time in good condition. Cestruin 
aurantiaeum. with large terminal corymbs 
of orange-yello w flowers, is also well worth 
growing. AH the Oestrums are easily 
struck from cuttings put in in the spring. 

Treatment of Cyclamens (T. G .).— 
After Cyclamens have done flowering they 
should be watered as carefully as before, 
but as the leaves turn yellow the supply 
must he lessened, till when all the leaves 
are off they may l>e stood in a frame, or 
even in a sheltered spot out of doors, giv¬ 
ing but very little water. Then, alxmt 
midsummer, shake clear of the old soil 
and repot, standing them in a frame in 
order to ward off heavy rains, as they 
only meed enough water to keep the soil 
slightly moist. After this, as the leaves 
develop, more water will, of course, be 
necessary, but avoid over-watering Cycla¬ 
mens in a ny st ages of growth. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


J. A .—We have had no experience of 
the value of superphosphate as a remedy 
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Gougle 


for the Iiis disease. The editor of the 
journal to which you refer should be able 
to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Ed. Murphy. —1, 
Megasea (crassifolia; 2, Triteleia uni flora 
Iflacina; 3, Asplenium var.; 4, Lonicera 

fragrantissima.- H. C. St. B .—The 

Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).— 
A. M. C .—Seems to be a badly de¬ 
veloped frond of a Cyrtomium. Should 
like to see a better specimen. 


Death of Mr. W. Goldring. —Just as we 
go to press a telegram reaches us an¬ 
nouncing the death of Mr. W. Goldring, 
well known in the gardening world. Few 
men have had better and more varied 
early training. He spent some years with 
the old Garden , visiting on its liehalf many 
places of interest as to trees ami shrubs 
generally, thereby laying up a store of 
knowledge which served him well in the 
many gardens he arranged. He also was 
engaged to lay out the gardens of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, making, if we remem¬ 
ber aright, throe visits to India for this 
purpose. We hope in a coming issue to 
deal more fully with his gardening career. 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Prices of KILOGRUB —Enamelled tins, 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-; bags. 28 lbs., 6/-; 56 U s. 8/-; 112 lbs., 
13/-. All packages free. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the Manfuacturers, JOHN 
PEAK & CO., Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
Wigan, Lancs. 

IRISH LINEN 
Table Cloths 

By using the purest materials and by bleaching 
in Nature’s own way our Table Linens are given 
a life far beyond those that are hurriedly bleached. 

To purchase them is true economy. 
Sample* and Price List sent jwst free on request. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’&‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL M STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258. Vauxhall Bridge Road. 8.W. 1. 


FIRST PRIZE-GOLD MEDAL and £50 WAR BOND- 

AT THE 

British Isles International Potato Trials 

were won by using " Agos" Fertilizer No. 3, when from 3 
(three)lbs. of uncut tubers as seed the yield was 151 lbs 4|oz. 
The Daily Mirror .£50 Prize was won by using “Agos'’ 
Fertilizer No. 3. These Prizes were won in open competi¬ 
tion against over 750,000 competitors. Of all Wholesale 
Seedsmen. £100 in Prizes. Write for " Free ” Sample and 
Booklet to— 

“ AGOS,” 7a, St. Mary's Row, Birmingham. 

■REST GARDEN NETS.—50yds. by 4yds., 

-U 25yds. by 8yds., 100yds. by 2 yds , 22s. 6d. each. Special 
square Nets, cover length width when stretched, J in., 4fd. 
sq yd. ; j in.. 3jd. sq. yd.; 1 in.. 3d. sq. yd. Carriage paid. 
Write for List samples.—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden 
Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. 

Please mention H Gardening Illustrated.” 



SEND 

FOR THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only comes 
once a year, and if you 
buy inferior seeds and they 
7 turn out a failure, you cannot 
realise your dream of a well- 
r 7 stocked garden. Don’t risk failure. 

Gjt One & All Seeds—the reliable 
^eds. It will pay you. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD.. DONCASTER. 


OEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

^ Manufacturers of all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 


British and Latin-American Trade Gazette, 

188—189, 8trand, London, W.G., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The "Gazette" circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette 

(Offices : 188—189, 8trand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour hi that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette." 



8upply VEGETABLE MANURE that suits all CROPS and 
SOILS. A customer used 56lbB. and won 41 PRIZES out 
of 41 EXHIBITS. Trial Cartons 14. Bags. 141b. 3 6. 
281b. 6;-, 561b. 12/-, perewt. 24- MANURE LISTS Post Free 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR 40 YEARS. 


a( O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed In the Portuguese language. 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“O Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 

E lanters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
as a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free oopy. 

"O’ESPELHO," 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


TO NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND 

-I- OTHERS.—Newborough Grass MalH, 9 feet by 4 feet; 
the best horticultural mat on the market; durable and 
frost resisting. Sample sent on receipt of postal order, 
4s. 6d., carr. paid. Try them. Also Grass Rope, very strong. 
—Manaqer, Plas Llanfair Farm, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey. 


TOE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

J* —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
ebapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 81 —PUBLISHER, 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W O. 2 

PULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 
-L hatch, 10 b. 4dJ; £6 dozen. List end hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stretford, Essex. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEN 

THE POST-WAR GARDEN. 


Hotes of the Week. 

Galanthus Ikariae. —I am surprised that 
my friend and neigldiour, Mr. Arnott, does 


I think we shall all agree (pursuing my 
subject of last week) that the epoch 
through which we are now i>a&sing cannot 
fail to impress its distinctive mark upon 
our gardens, as every other great epoch 
has done. Every great upheaval leaves 
things different from what they were be¬ 
fore. The human element is greater than 
wo know, and when it exorcises its full 
force. no convention can bind it in 
chains. Men have been called ui>on to 
deal with far greater demands than have 
ever before been made on our race. From 
the Valleys of Slumber they have been 
summoned to scale mountain peaks. And 
they have done it. Through enow, and 
Ice, and' floods; through torrid heat and 
intense cold ; through fire and steel and 
poison they have breasted tliein way like 
heroes and the sons of heroes. Their 
days of ease and indolence lie far below 
them, and, looking back ui>on themselves 
as they were in those days, they see 
themselves as pigmies. 

They have imbibed a stronger atmo¬ 
sphere, and from the heights which they 
have attained they look far over the 
puny things which IooukhI so large in the 
old times, and fix their gaze upon ulti¬ 
mate tilings—the things that really mat¬ 
ter. They have found themselves. They 
will never again sink to LiKputian 
dimensions, neither will they be satisfied 
with the insipid and soulless surround¬ 
ings they once enjoyed. The man who 
has marched and charged over the open 
counlry, and pitched his tent under the 
blue vault of heaven, would stifle in a 
“ third-floor back.” He has advanced a 
long step toward Nature. He will love 
things Natural, and will endeavour to 
find liis longing satisfied in his surround¬ 
ings. 

lie loved his garden before the sum¬ 
mons came which launched him on to the 
deadly war-path. He fostered and 
hugged that love to his bosom, when all 
.around him wore the abominations of de¬ 
solation and death. That love sustained 
him many a night while roughing It be¬ 
neath the glittering stars of amid the 
swirling snow. He will come buck to 
that love, and his first care will lie to 
see that, it shares his own development 
.and' answers to Iris fuller growth. Ilis 
garden, the garden of which he has so 
often dreamt, must bo pretty; but pret- 
Mness would pall if It were that alone 
ll. was pretty enough In the old days, but 
looked at with the eyes of to-day, there 
were a tameness, an insipidity he can no 
longer brook. It was made to conform 
with b£s life then : it must be made to 
conform 1<> his life to-day. Therefore, It 
must wear a ladder aspect and a sugges¬ 
tion of rugged ness must temper its pret- 
tincss. It must be restful, hut not. too 


much so. That is only a passing phase, 

! not to be perpetuated, not even to be 
j tolerated only so long as it takes him to 
! shake off his war-weariness. He will 
1 then want frequent changes, some new 
features springing to life and developing 
every week. Unchanging beauty, be it 
never so beautiful, would deaden rather 
than stimulate hits interest. A bed of 
flowers, of even pattern and sameness, 
like, say, a bod of Paul Cram-pel Pelar¬ 
gonium, would paLl uiK>n him if he were 
obliged to contemplate its unchanging 
asjiect. from June till October. Ho would 
call it “ stagnation,” and decide em¬ 
phatically that he had' enough of that at 
Ypres. It must he complete—tlmt is, 
must possess design, not be a pot-pourri 
arrangement, where the one part bears 
no relationship to the other. It must 
not be a gloineration of isolated details, 
even if those details be gems. Rather, if 
they are gems, they should be arranged 
like jewels in a crown, where each ser¬ 
rate gem enhances the beauties of its 
neighbour, and the collection forms a 
bea-utiful and inspiring whole. A living, 
tangible idea must predominate it. It 
must possess a Soul—a soul with which 
the soul of a man may hold sweet con¬ 
verse, else were It otherwise dead. We 
have not thought of that in days gone 
by ; bmt now we must. Men are living 
now, actively and strenuously living— 
they used only to pass through life like 
a Lazy river meandering through the 
meadows. They must lie surrounded by 
real life—life that can speak to them in 
a language they have now learnt to under¬ 
stand'. Therefore, in our future opem- 
tions (boldness and life must lie the 
governing ideas. It will aid considerably 
if the natural surroundings of the gar¬ 
den are taken into account and made port 
of the scheme. How can we expect war¬ 
riors to gush over fin nicking little things, 
or take a delight in the same things that 
served' them very well when “ life ” was 
merely “ play ”? To secure boldness, 
brightness, and movement, we shall have 
to forsake some of our most cherished 
ideals of the past; shall have to discard, 
once and for all, those carpet patterns, 
clipped, trimmed, and artificially effective, 
which so well coincided with the spirit 
of the times now passed. We shall, have 
to follow where “Gardening” has long 
been alluring us—that is, Into the natural 
flower garden—and select our subjects 
from that great host of herbaceous plants 
and shrubs among which may lie found 
the boldest, the brightest, and the most 
interesting plants; that discover to us 
new beauties every morning, bewildering 
and' pleasing by tliolr great variety; 
never out of place or out of season, and 
lending themselves to any and every 
aspect- F. ,T. F. 


not consider Galanthus Ikaricp hardy. It 
lias done well here ever since I got several 
bulbs from Mr. Whittall, appearing regu¬ 
larly every year, but liking, apparently, 
change of position, ns it turns up in many 
unexpected places. It is almost in full 
flower now.— W. H. Robinson Douglas, 
Castle Douglas, N.B. 

Heliotrope, or “ Cherry Pie,” as it is 
popularly called, is welcome a,t any time, 
especially during the winter, when fra¬ 
grant flowers are not plentiful. In a 
lean-ito greenhouse In a private garden 
the other day we noted a fine example of 
the variety known as President Garfield 
just beginning to flower. During the 
spring its fragrant sprays of blossoan will 
lie plentiful. 

Rhododendron praecox.— Although the 
buds of II. pnecox are already beginning to 
expand in the open, Its value for early 
work under glass is not always recognised. 
Naturally ail early bloomer. If small, well- 
budded pieces are lifted in autumn, jiotted 
up, and housed in November, a very mild 
beat will suffice to have the plants in 
bloom in early January. It should only 
he forced In alternate years, otherwise dis¬ 
appointment will follow.—A. S. G. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans. —It is nn<ne too 
often one sees this brilliant introduc¬ 
tion from Colombia, whence it came 
about the year 18T»1. When In full beauty 
the plant is at striking aspect, the deep 
crimson flowers borne freely in a slender 
raceme several inches in length during 
the winter months, when they are more 
appreciated than at any other season. An 
intermediate or stove temperature is re¬ 
quired for its cultivation, but it is worth 
some trouble to get the lovely racemes of 
tubular flowers. 

Winter Aconite. —With very meagre 
assistance from sun-heat the golden cups 
of this harbinger of spring shine out bril¬ 
liantly day by day. In those gardens 
where this plant has long found a home 
the large tufts of golden blossoms are 
eagerly looked' for each year. It may be 
well to remark also upon Its usefulness in 
out-of-the-way shrubliery borders, and one 
such we have in mind just now, which Is 
very dry at times, owing to the abund¬ 
ance of Laurels, is .freely dotted over with 
the golden flowers. 

Spring flowers. —To previous lists must 
now (February 10th) be added tlve Vernal 
Snowflake. This particular colony is 
always the pioneer, being planted in a 
south border which is well sheltered. 
Leueojum vernum is. when well grown, 
one of the finest of our spring flowers, but 
it does not appear to increase at any great 
rate. Some dumps which I have known 
for a good many years are not noticeably 
larger since I saw them first, hut in spite 
of the slow rate of increase the Vernal 
Snowflake is decidedly worth the attention 
of planters.—W. McG.. Balmae. 
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Narcissus Bulbocodium. —Perhaps one 
of the most useful of small kinds Is tills 
(•Inarming yellow Hoop-petticoat Nar¬ 
cissus, as, besides being remarkably cheap 
and easy of culture, j»anlicuLarly when 
grown in jiots, it is sliowy and very pro¬ 
fuse in flowering. Indeed, lit ks surpris¬ 
ing how grwi.t. a number of flowers is pro¬ 
duced by a single bulb, and when well 
cultivated it Ls among the most useful of 
such things that the private gardener 
eon Id possess. The sma ll, well-coloured 
blossoms are singularly effective in finite 
small glasses on the table. 

Scilla bifolia alba. —Desirable as are 
such pure and beautiful forms as this, 
tliey appear at times greatly in need of 
st/ane sort of protection from heavy, jett¬ 
ing rains and the like—some sort of thin 
evergreen carpet from which they could 
readily spring and flower before the blos¬ 
soms were spoiled by some pelting storm. 
Small groups in the rock garden may be 
easily protected, and certainly the snowy 
purity of the dowel's of this pretty spring 
plant merits such care. Grown in pots or 
pans in a cold house, all the purity of its 
biossoms is retained, and for this purpose 
it is well suited. 

The Winter Honeysuckles _The two 

Chinese Honeysuckles, Lonieera Standishi 
and fragrantissima, recently referred to 
iu these ]>ages, might well be bracketed, 

they are so much alike and flower to¬ 
gether that one never thinks of one with¬ 
out the other. The chief difference in the 
two from a gardener's stand]>oini is that 
one has a tendency to climb, while the 
other likes to grow as a bush. Hut, as a 
matter of fact, both can l>o induced to 
cover a wall, and this is really their 
proper place, as neither is very suitable 
for tiie shrubbery. They flower at. a time 
when very few shrubs are in bloom, and 
their fragrance ks delicious on n sunny 
day. Their place is a sunny south wall. 
Whew their fragrance can drift in at the 
ojien windows. For a month or so at this 
season they flower, but after that they 
are only com monplace- looking shrubs, and 
should therefore I>c associated with some 
light-growing evergreen, such as a deli¬ 
cate dinging Ivy, or the hardy Smi-lax 
aspora, and then one docs not notice their 
tiiin growth in summer. 

Pernettyas.—One does not see those use¬ 
ful shrubs grown nearly so much as thev 
deserve, and there is nothing at all difficult 
about their cultivation. Given a good 
!>enty soil, or one witli plenty of leaf- 
mould. and a ]>osition not too dry, they 
will flourish. A half-shady position where 
they do not get much sun suits them very 
well, and I have seen them under these 
conditions make great bushes which in the i 
winter and spring were smothered with 
berries of different shades. I think the 
lighter-coloured berries are the most effec¬ 
tive, particularly the pule pink shades, but 
that is a matter of opinion. Well-berried 
sprays come In most useful for winter 
decoration in the house when flowers are 
scarce. It is not only when in fruit that 
this shrub is ornamental, as the flowers, 
though small and individually somewhat 
inconspicuous, look very well when the 
bush is covered with them. I was struck 
with the effect of a well-flowered specimen 
in the public gardens at Bournemouth re¬ 
cently. To propagate the plant it is only 
necessary to layer the lower branches. 
They will soon root, and a good stock can 
readily Ik* obtained with very little trouble. 
— 0. C. 

Iris reticulata.— Whether for earliness, 
richness of colour, or fragrance, this is 
deservedly the most, jkopulnr of the dwarf 
bulbous I rises, and one to l»e grown by | 
all. Its ixjpularity, however, is not of 
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the moment; rather has it ranked high 
with the choicest hardy flowers these 
many years. Even hack in the early 
seventies of the last century it was one 
of the subjects which the late Robert 
j Parker, of Tooting, endoa vour«*d always to 
I show at the early spring meetings of I lie 
Royal Horticultural Society at South Ken¬ 
sington. At Tooting the si^eeles flowered 
and seeded with unusual freedom, the 
Light, almost heath-like, soil suiting the 
plant well. Grand bulbs, too, resulted, 
with flowers far liner than those usually 
seen now. The specimen i>ots or i*aus for 
exhibition of four down or so of bulbs 
were a picture at flowering time, their 
! fragrance—that of Violets—impossible to 
describe. In a soil apparently identical 
| with that of Tooting, I regret that this 
| exquisite ’plant to-day ks neither so en¬ 
during nor so vigorous, nor does it in¬ 
crease with the same freedom. It is 
welcome, however, as it is, and carries on 
for a time, though some plants are 
overtaken by disease. It was noticed 
scaring the soil before the severe weather 
set in. For the moment, however, it is 
held up, but, l>eing quite hardy, nothing 
; is feared’ on that score. With a return 
to milder weather, its flowers of purple 
and gold will soon bo unfolding.—E. H. J. 

Almonds and early-flowering shrubs in 
the house. —Gathering the hrandiiets and 
long twigs before the flowers are quite 
out and placing them in vases to ojveii in 
rooms has various advantages; in the 
oqso of very bad weather it may prolong 
the bloom for us, or even save it In Ihe 
case of very hard frost. Also in a cold 
spring i/t might advance the blooan a little, 
the warmth of the house giving us a few 
days’ advantage in point of time. As to 
the kinds of shrubs that may be treated 
In this way, there are a good many of the 
same race, from the Sloe to the beautiful 
kinds of Apple. Experience may be 
i necessary to know the kinds of shoots 
that give the best, result.; probably those 
rather long and succulent would lie tin* 
most; likely to flower well. There is a 
good deal in putting them into the right 
sort of gloss. The Japanese are very 
clever in their little ways of tilting the 
flowers exactly into vases so that each 
may show its form and' beauty l>es>t. 

The Creeping Rosemary _It is not a 

little remarkable that the. fragrant and 
welcome Rosemary (Rosmarinus offici¬ 
nalis), grown dn our gardens for hundred's 
of yen-re. has so far shown but little ten¬ 
dency to variation. That referred to 
above, however, It. o. prostratus, 1s an ex¬ 
ception, and withal useful and distinct. 
Of true prostrate form, following, as do 
other plants like habited, the inclination 
of the rock against which it may be 
planted it is of special value to the rock 
gardener, the more so because it is readily 
increased and of fairly quick growth. Its 
outstanding charm, however, is its fra¬ 
grance, in which respect, among rock gar¬ 
den (shrubs, it is practically unique. The 
pale blue flowei-s appear in May and June. 
Its weak point is that it is somewhat ten¬ 
der, even more so than the. typical kind, 
old plants always suffering early. For 
this reason the variety should lx* iwiod.i- 
eally increased' by cuttings, which root 
readily during the summer. Introduced 
from the Isle of Capri, it is n warmth 
and sundoving subject, and in planting, 
the sunniest places should l>e selected for 
it. preferably where the roots can pene- 
t.rato between rocks well charged with 
calcareous loam or loam to which old 
mortar rubble has l>oen freely added. It 
will drape h rocky ledge as well as any 
plant I know, and Is alike good for the 
wall garden in positions akin.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 


OUTDOOR PIiAflTS. 

RANDOM NOTES ON DAHLIAS. 
Snow and Fancy Dahlias.— There are 
fashions in flowers as in other tilings, and 
il ks not will tout a feeling of regret that 
one reads, in a recent issue, of tiie passing 
of Show and Fancy Dahlias. Of course, 
these wore wlici.t. is termed “florist” 
flowers, and, however decorative they arc 
in the garden when growing, they do not 
lend themselv(*s to cutting, which, in 
these utilitarian days, Ls tiie criterion of 
any given flower. Even upon a show- 
boa nl, each bloom surrounded by a white 
paper collar, they could not strictly be 
termed graceful ; but. that they repre¬ 
sented great care and much skill on the 
]xint of tin* grower no one who is a Dahlia 
fancier will dispute. The Dahlia was, 
lierhaps, especially an amateur’s fancy, 
and in my younger days one fact used to 
Impress itself u]m>ii me ; that was, in a 
general way, that estate foresters had a 
I>eculiar liking for the cultivation and' ex¬ 
hibition of the Show’ and Fancy Dahlias, 
and that they were very dangerous com¬ 
petitors at. local and provincial shows. 

It is interesting to recall the names of 
some of the former favourites of the show- 
bench : Mrs. I^angtry, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Mr. ,T. IL Service, Goldfinder, Eureka, 
Gaiety, Rev. ,T. IL M. .Camm, Matthew 
('ampin‘■11, John Cooper, Emin Pasha, 
George Dames, Lot tie Eckford, and 
others—most, of them now’, 1 daresay, 
only memories. 

Pompon Dahlias. —These, too, were 
favourites w itli a former generation, and, 
like Slum’ and Fancy varieties, they also 
had their admirers. Pompon Dahlias 
may lie described as miniature types of 
the larger, full, double-flowered sorts, un¬ 
like which they had some value for cut¬ 
ting. Recalling a few of the best of the 
Pompons, I can remember G<*orge Brinek- 
rr.nn, Rosalie, Whisper, Fair Helen. Bac¬ 
chus, Sunshine, Scarlet Gem, Iona, Oapt. 
Boy ton, E. F. Junker, Tommy Keith, and 
Little Sweetheart. Most of these were in 
vogue in (lie early nineties of last cen¬ 
tury. 

Single Dahlias. —For some reason, al¬ 
though at one time a Dahlia fancier, I 
never cared for single Dahlias—t his, too, 
despite their undoubted value for cutting 
| and the fine range of colours to be found 
among them. This prejudice against 
them was, I now’ perceive, the result of 
early association—under gardeners whose 
hobby was the Show and Fancy kinds. 
Single Dahlias, where I have had any¬ 
thing to do with them, have been prin¬ 
cipally grown from seed ; indeed, a packet 
of good mixed seed will give plants equal 
to most of the named singles. 

Cactus Dahlias. —What strides have 
been made since the first introduction of 
Cactus Dahlias. It is not too much 1o 
say that to their introduction the decline 
and fall of the Show’ and Fancy forms 
may be traced. The original Cactus 
Dahlia was, of course, D. .Tuarezi, but 
from it. have been evolved plants not only 
distinct in point of colour, but in habit, 
of growth. Those w’ho recollect Juarezi 
will remember that it is by no means a 
good -type, being inclined to excessive 
growth, and this predisposes it to hide 
its blooms among tiie foliage. This ten¬ 
dency may be remarked in many of the 
new’er kinds, together wdth a failing to¬ 
ward drooping blooms and rather slender 
stems. 

P/ICOXY-FLOW’ERFI) AND COLLARETTE D.UTLIAR 
an* of modern origin, and they, too, cs]h*- 
eially the latter, have attracted some at¬ 
tention. T3ie : j9pnliei] (forms of Pieony- 
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flowered varieties, of which Souvenir de 
Onstnve Duizon and Gigantic may bo 
taken as tyiies, were, iierliaps, too large 
ml coarse; but recent Introductions -us 
Nicholas II., Hampton Court. Coccinea, 
ami R«*d' Indian, for example—an* more 
titArable for the flower garden. Collar¬ 
ette varieties, too, are improving, and 
may threaten the extinction of the old 
forms of single Dahlias. 

Taken as a whole, the family is a most 
valuable one, and' it is to be hoped that 
when conditions in gardening revert to 
something approximating the normal, the 
Dahlia fancier may have more opportuni¬ 
ties of doing justice to this handsome 
family than has been the case during the 
past four years. Scot. 


„ MENTZELIA (SYN. BARTON I A). 
These are lovely Californian plants, 
mostly of biennial duration, and requir¬ 
ing more can' than most half-hardy 
•plants. A suc<*e surf ill cultivator of them 
writes as follows:—“I find .it necessary 


to sow the seed as early in the season as 
possible, and to graw the seedlings on in 
a frame, giving liberal shifts, and using 
a comijost of fibrous loam and a small 
quantity of leaf-mould and sand'. After 
•the final shift they should be plunged in 
a sunny border until autumn, and then 
•removed to a frame for the winter. In 
the spring they should again be plunged 
in the open .air, and by occasionally 
assisting them with weak manure-water, 
strong and healthy flowering specimens 
will be produced. When beginning to 
show flower they should be removed to a 
cool greenhouse or frame, as excessive 
humidity at this stage is injurious to 
them. They may, indeed, be grown en¬ 
tirely in the open air, if the weather be 
favourable, but in our climate the former 
mode is by far the more satisfactory.” 
The following Is a selection of the pret¬ 
tiest kinds:— 

M. (Bartonia) aurea. —A showy hardy 


annual, growing from 1 foot to 2 feet high. 
It should be sown in April in groui« or 
f Nil dies whore it is to remain, in light 
soil and a warm sit nation, the plants 
being thinned to about 1 foot apart. As 
(he seed is very small, care should be 
taken not to bury it t<w> deeply. When 
well grown, it might In* used as a liold 
group, relieved' here and there by tall 
plants. 

M. L/Evioaulis is a good kind, with 
whitish stem, 1 foot to 3 feet high, both 
stems and leaves covered with short and 
stout, bristles, the rich yellow flowers 
opening only in bright sunshine. 

M. nit da is 2 feet to 4 feet, high, witli 
flowers resembling those of M. hevicaulis. 

M. oligosperma is a jieremiial, 1 foot to 
3 f<*ot high, with bright yellow flowers, 
eanli 3 inches across, o|>cnmg in sunshine. 

\I. ornata is a biennial, 2 feet to 4 feet 
in height, with creamy-white, fragrant 
flowers, each 2$ inches to 4 Inches across. 
In this the flowers open fully only to¬ 
wards the evening. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA AND ITS MANY 
USES. 

Although it is one of the most commonly 
seen of climbing plants, this Indian Moun¬ 
tain Clematis can never be too largely 
used. Its freedom of growth and wealth 
of bloom fit it for the covering of any un¬ 
sightly building or rough wooden fence. 
It will ramble up dead trees and over 
banks, it will cover arbour or pergola, 
and it is specially suitable for training 
over any succession of arches and swing¬ 
ing garlands. It is equally suitable for a 
cottage porch, or, with due restraint, for 
association with careful architecture ; it 
is not fastidious about soil or situation, 
and will submit to almost any treatment. 
A lit hough its nature is to ramble a good 
30 feet, it will even allow itself to be cut 
back close, and' form a tufted plant covered 
with bloom. In Ibis case, a plant self- 
sown came up in a joint of the stone 


pavement at the foot of a step; to let It 
grow here would have been inconvenient, 
the walk above being already well 
covered. Wka.t this plant will do in 
future yenrs remains to 1*» soon. I have 
had’ it also in a flight of garden steps, and 
was able to guide it along the foot of each 
step; the effect of a flowery garland trim¬ 
ming eaeli stop-foot was very pretty, and 
it was only given up because in winter 
some of the strands became loose, find 
threatened to trip up anyone passing up 
or down the steps. 

A favourite use of this Clematis is to 
grow it with Guelder Rose, the Clematis 
running at will through and through the 
Viburnum. They flower at the same time. 
I have also seen it growing with the 
Early Dutch Honeysuckle, whose soft, 
•pale yellow colouring apiienns .pleasantly 
from the white bloom masses of its com¬ 
panions. 

Clematis montana is a native of tin* 
Himalaya. It is grown from seed, and 
has been improved' as a garden plant, by 
selection of plants with wide-petalled 
flowers. For the reason that plants from 
seed are apt to vary and tend to revert to 
flie .tyi**, comparatively ]>oor flowers are 
often seen, and care should be taken to 
secure plants from a good strain.— 
Gertrude Jekyll, in The (Harden. 


NOTES AND RET LIES. 

Method of exhibiting Dahlias. — It is 

difficult, to understand why the method of 
setting up so many of the different types 
of the Dahlias is tolerated. The beauty 
and grace of the flowers are in great 
measure lost when a wire or oilier frame¬ 
work is utilised. \Ve are, therefore, glad 
to note that the National Dahlia Society 
has now a regulation in regard to the 
staging of the blooms sent for the adju¬ 
dication of its Floral Committee, which 
reads ns follows:—“All Dahlias sub¬ 
mitted to the Floral Committee for certi¬ 
ficate shall be exhibited without artificial 
support.” This is a step in the right, 
direction, and should prevent many weak¬ 
stemmed sorts gaining the coveted Certi¬ 
ficate of this special Society. Why does 
not this same rule ai^ply to all the flowers 
shown in the various competitive classes? 
Much less would bo thought of many of 
the Cactus Dahlias that are set up in 
wire frames if they were exhibited with¬ 
out these supiorts. The single-flowered 
sorts would look charming if they, too, 
were disposed in bowls or vases without 
the wire framework. The Pompons set. 
up on wires are no doubt very striking, 
hut they look very artificial.—w V. T. 

Seed-sowing. —Verlienas, Petunias, Lo¬ 
belia, Golden Feather, Begonias—tuberous 
and fibrous rooted—may now l>e sown in 
brisk heat. Hollyhocks, if neglected in 
autumn, may now be sown under glass. 
If the young plants are brought on coolly 
and steadily, they will be ready for plant¬ 
ing out in the end of April, and the ma¬ 
jority of these will bloom during the 
autumn. Where disease is troublesome, 
this practice is recommended in the case 
of Hollyhocks. Marguerite Carnations 
are very useful, and Lothian vStocks are 
well-nigh indispensable. Both ought to 
lie sown without delay. Antirrhinums 
appear to increase in favour year by year, 
and whale it is, perhaps, too soon to make 
full sowings, small quantities, thinly 
sown, will give early plants for special 
purposes. very few now trouble with 
“ sub-tropical ” plants, such as the 
various kinds of Ricinus, Lavatera 
arhorea, and so forth ; but, should a few 
of these things be needed, seeds should be 
sown at once, in order to give the young 
plants a good start.—W. McG. 
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CflRYSAfiTflEpiWS. 


GOOD WHITE EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHIIY SANTH EMUMS. 

Much discussion lias taken place at meet¬ 
ings of tlie National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee 'during the 
jwist season regarding the quality of a 
Japanese variety named Sanctity. When 
oilier good new sorts have been shown re¬ 
marks have been made. “Oh! it is not 
nearly so good as Sanctity.” “ Sanctity 
is the best, early-flowering white sort,’’ 
and’ so on. These remarks prove the great 
esteem in which the variety under notice 
is held. It is a pure white flower, and 
by the trade is regarded as the best early 
white sort yet raised. The plant comes 
into floiwer during September. Roi dos 
Rlanes is a chaste and beautiful variety 
I prefer partially disbudded sprays. An 
old and much-esteemed trade grower used 
to say to me, “ Roi d'es Blancs is the 
tirest white decorative Chrysanthemum” ; 
but at that time Sanctity' had not been 
raised. Counters is a large flower of tlie 
purest white, and is good when dls- 
budded. Framfield Early White is, no 
doubt, a good white of compact form. 
Only OvS a disbudded variety should this 
lie grown. Cut blooms of this varietv 
travel well. One of our biggest market 
growers says this variety is “good on all 
points, and is the heaviest eropper and 
l>est seller he has.’’ For mid-Oetol>or 
White O. J. Quintus is a very dainty pure 
white sport from the pink O. J. Quintus. 
The plant still possesses a good' constitu¬ 
tion, and the variety is still seen in the 
great flower markets in late October. One 
could easily include otlier white sorts that, 
have l>een held In favour for many years 
past, hut they are not needed nowadays, 
with these newer introductions of better 
qua Hty . D. B. Crank. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 
Kindly give me a select list of Chrysan¬ 
themums for cutting, Japanese or in¬ 
curved, to bloom during October, Novem¬ 
ber, and December. I wish them to lie 
of good, clear colours, and of fairly easy 
culture.—C. L. Button. 

[Some of the sorts mentioned are better 
when disbudded to about a dozen blooms 
on each plant, and' we will specially note 
those. Most of the sorts are of fairly easy 
culture, and the selection embraces plants 
that flower'during October, November, 
and December. 

Japanese varieties that flower outdoors 
in October are .-—Almirante, red, shaded 
scarlet; Cranford Pink, good in sprays, 
Irt'st, when disbudded, however; Cranford 
Yellow, a very bright, yellow, should be 
partially disbudded; Cranfordia, a splen¬ 
did large bloom when disbudded , Fram- 
held Early White, pure white, must be 
disbudded ; Juliet, rosy-red, fading to cin¬ 
namon, splendid in sprays; Mine. A. 
Nonin, soft, pink, ideal when grown in 
spray form; Market Red, metallic-rod. 


must disbud this variety ; Betty Spark, 
best pink sort for sprays, has long stems ; 
and Pink Princess, a large pink flower, 
must be disbudded. November-flowering 
Japanese varieties for culture under glass 
are well represented by the following:— 
Disbudded sorts : Caprice du Printemps, 
deep rose-i»ink ; Kathleen Tbomi>son, 
chestnut-crimson; Soleii d’Octobre, yel¬ 
low ; Bronze Soleil d’Oetobre, bronze si>ort 
from last-named; Moneymaker, white; 
Freda Bedford, bronzy-orange; Source 
d’Or, terra-cotta ; Lizzie Adcock, rich yel¬ 
low, sjKirt from last-named ; the two last- 
named are useful also in spray form ; La 
Triomphante, rose, sliaded white. Novem- 
ber-flowering Incurved sorts that must he 
disbudded to be seen at their best are:— 
II. W. Thorp, pure white; Ethel Thorp, 
pink; Romance, rich yellow; J. W. 
St.reater, primrose sport from II. W. 
Thorp; and another sport from the same 
variety, Alice Honour, golden yellow. 
November sorts suitable for spray culture 
are well represented by the following 
Japanese :—O. J. Quintus, pink; White 
Quintus, white sjiort from the last- 
named ; Crimson Quintus, crimson. De- 
cember varietals to be disbuddial are;— 
Japanese: Decemiber Gold ; Bertha 

Lachaux, mauve-pink, golden centre; 
Black Prince, intense deep crimson, also 
makes a good simay : December Pink, a 
finst-mio pink sort, dwarf and free, with 
good length of stem ; Winter Cheer, n deep 
pink, one of the most beautiful under 
artificial (tight; Nogaya, d<*ep yellow: F. 
Pi Ion, still a good yellow; Godfrey’s 
Crimson, a fine crimson sort, if terminal 
hud be retained; Bronze Cheer, identical 
in all hut colour with Winter Cheer ; Kara 
Dow, rich golden-bronze, flushed crimson, 
first buds must be retained. A good white 
may lie found in Maud Jefferies, and a 
companion white of different form is 
Mdlle. Theresa Panekoueke. good either 
in spray form or disbudded. Two good 
Incurved sorts are Golden King, a fine 
large incurved yellow, does well if struck 
oarly, and Mrs. Hygate, a splendid' white 
sort. A free-flowering Japanese deep red 
sort is Bablock's Crimson.! 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Preserving old stools.— One of the host 
and simplest, means of preserving the old' 
stools of the Early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums outdoors is that of inserting a gar¬ 
den fork immediately under the hall of 
soil and roots, and by this means raising 
the plants slightly above the ordinary 
ground level of the garden. I could 
hardly credit the value of this treatment 
of the old stools, more especially when it Is 
done after the plants are cut down in the 
kite autumn or early winter. By treating 
the old plants in this way they are main¬ 
tained in a fairly high and d'ry petition, 
flnd the water can drain away from them. 
When the old plants of these weaker sorts 
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are treated! as I have just described, they 
I will generally pass through the winter 
quite satisfactorily. A batch of plants 
■ treated as 1 have described was recently 
inspected, and fouud to be in quite good 
condition. They have since been, lifted, 
and the old stools broken up, the divided 
portions providing an increased number 
of plants for next season’s display. The 
divided pieces were dibbled out in pre¬ 
wired soil in n cold frame, where they 
promise well. I have frequently noticed 
in gardens where these plants have been 
left undisturbed' all through the winter 
and spring that at the latter period, when 
the ground round about the old plants 
should be covered with basal shoots, they 
are very conspicuous by their absence. 
More especially is this noticeable where 
the weeds are not kept under. The^ 
latter provide excellent cover for slugs, 
which eat off and destroy the shoots to 
such an extent that the plants often fail. 
For this reason, even now lift tlie old 
plants slightly above the ground loved, and 
note the results.—W\ V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums—restricted 
trade lists.- I was much surprised recently 
to note that In one of the leading trade 
lists for 191S-1919 the large exhibition 
Japanese Chrysanthemums are repre¬ 
sented by only sixty varieties. A cata¬ 
logue issued by the same firm only a few 
years ago represented the same type of 
the Chrysanthemum by no fewer than 155 
varieties! Does this denote failing in¬ 
terest by tlie trade in the large exhibition 
Japanese blooms, or is it that they have 
at last come to the conclusion that It is 
lietter to limit their selection to sixty of 
the better and more reliable varieties? 
For many years past it has often been 
urged that the trade lists have been in¬ 
ordinately long, and to the Inexperienced 
most bewildering. Such a restricted List 
as that to which attention lias been called 
would' appear to lie a step in the right 
direction, if the smaller aiumlier of varie¬ 
ties embraces a wide range of colours and 
a pleasing diversity of form. From the 
trade i>oint of view, it should be an im¬ 
mense advantage, as they will have fewer 
stocks to maintain. The cost each season 
to the trade of propagating, potting up, 
and planting outdoor “rested” stock 
plants in the past must have l>een very 
considerable, and no one should appre¬ 
ciate- the restricted list more than they. 

I understand there are some very beauti¬ 
ful novelties to he seen nex t, autumn, these 
having l>een held up because of the war. 
The Japanese kinds, which have for so 
many years l>een held in jiopu.lnr esteem 
by growers, are having their position 
assailed by the beautiful single-flowered 
kinds of recent introduction.—D. Crane. 

The use of large Chrysanthemums in 
decoration. —It was stated by one of tlie 
si leakers at the recent annual meeting of 
the Natioaial Chrysanthemum Society that 
the large exhibition Chrysanthemum 
blooms were not only sent to the leading 
flower markets, but that they wore 
eagerly sought after, and good' prices paid 
for them. For some years past, the “big” 
Chrysanthemum has boon under a cloud. 
It is, therefore, all the more gratifying to 
learn that there are other uses than that 
of the exhibition to which these Large and 
handsome blooms may be put. The reason 
for the disfavour into which the large 
blooms got was probably due to cutting 
them with only a few inches of stem—just 
long enough to set them up in tubes and 
display them on the showboards. I ap¬ 
preciate the beauty and usefulness of 
those large blooms when they are cut with 
stems a foot to IS,inches in length,—C 
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Roek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens 


iSA XI Fit AG A BURSERIANA, VAR. 

GLORIA. 

Of a LI the members of the Saxifrage 
family, perhaps none Is so welcome as S. 
Burseriana. The variety S. B. Gloria, 
a fine group of which is here figured, is 
in every way superior to the type. The 
flowers are of immense size, without a 
trace of coarseness, and still rein in their 
delicate texture. It appears to thrive 
equally as well as the type—indc*ed, it is, 
we think, even more prodigal in its display. 
A sandy, gritty compost, with an addition 
of humus and old mortar, and in full ex¬ 
posure, seems to suit it well, though pro¬ 
bably in the open country slight- shade 
from the noontide heat would be more ac¬ 
ceptable. As with the type, it should be 
“split, "up” and replanted frequently, 
while constant top-dressing with sandy 


are exjvosed in England, are not long- 
lived -subjects in the open rock garden. 
Their passing, too, I do not hesitate to 
say, Is not infrequently accelerated by 
the richness of the soils in which they are 
grown, which, though suiting them for a 
while, appears but to impel them on¬ 
ward at a rate which while un¬ 
natural, eventually proves their undo¬ 
ing. Modern intensive propagating, to 
which the plants readily submit, might 
also be playing a not unimportant imrt 
here, and, if so, it is worthy of some 
thought, as also is a ret uni to less inten¬ 
sive methods of increase. In like man¬ 
ner the soil question should' be con¬ 
sidered—little soil, indeed, and more 
largely pounded rock or sand. How long 
they endure in pure Thames grit, has in¬ 
terested me for years, though one cannot 
claim qudtc the vigour or the flower free- 


alpines should also succeed. To these 
twain, you might with gain make some 
useful additions. Such Campanulas as 
mu ml is, pul la, pusiila, Miss Wilhnott, 
W. II. Paine, G. F. Wilson, White Star, and 
pulloides are of exceptional merit and' 
proved hardiness. Among recently intro¬ 
duced Auhr'etias, Dr. Mules, Pritchard's 
Al, Crimson King, Lavender, Bridesmaid, 
Souv. de W. Ingram, and’ Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards are some of the best and most 
distinct. Of “mossy” Saxifrages, you 
might add Clibrani, Cods;iLI Cream, and 
sanguinea superba, the last-named a most 
brilliantly coloured' sort. Alpine Phloxes 
Sprite, Vivid, Model, atropurpurea, Nel- 
sonl, and The Bride give charming mats 
of colour, others being am ana and 
ovafca. The genus Saxlfraga, particu¬ 
larly in the silvery and encrusted sec¬ 
tions, affords a wide choice, and 
while of either you might select at 
will, such as longifolia, Dr. Ramsay, coch- 
learis, c. minor, Aizoon rosularis, A. rosea. 



soil, well worked in between the spiny 
growths, is very beneficial. 

- With the i>ossible exception of S. B. 

magma, which has not, I believe, proved 
a general success in cultivation, that 
named' above is by far the largest of the 
Burse l* Saxifrages, the accompanying 
Illustration also doing full justice to its 
freedom of blossoming. The picture, too, 
is suggestive of the good efTect. resulting 
from a generous colonising of the variety ; 
a lid, were the idea carried out with many 
ot her aLp'nes, rock gardens would not only 
lie beautified thereby on an increasing 
scale, but the weak effects that ensue from 
a too meagre use of the subjects would 
give place to flower beauty of the right 
kind’. In Ihis connection, however, it is 
only right to say that recent experiences 
go to show that these Burser Saxifrages— 
the undoubted gems of a great race, and 
of efq>ociinl value to the gardener because 
of Iheir early coining—detesting the 
water-saturated conditions to which they 


Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria. 

dom the other method for the time being 
ensures. All the same, we want these 
gems of the race as much, or more, in the 
rock garden as in alpine house or frame, 
since it is in the first-named that the 
greater displays are possible, even 
though the alpine-house ensures a plant of 
unsullied beauty and charm. The change 
might be at the expense of some flower 
beauty, but if it ensured a more per¬ 
manent plant it would still be worth 
while.— E. II. Jenkins. 


PLANTS FOR A ROCK GARDEN IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The local rock is red' sandstone (Silu¬ 
rian), the top soil sandy and sticky on 
top of glacial drift, full of boulders. 
Ilairbelis and Aubrletias succeed. Can 
you tell me of other plants which would 
be suitable?—E. W. 

[On the rock formation mentioned, and 
with Hairbells and Auhriet.ias a success, 
many other hardy and free-flowering 


A. luton, parndoxa, icclandica, pectinata, 
and lingulata superba would be sure to 
please. Other indispen sables of this 
genus are apicnlnta, a. alba, saneta, and 
IJaagei, the last named sheeted In its day 
with golden blossoms. Other plants valu¬ 
able, either for flower efTect, hardiness, or 
carpeting habit, are the Gentianella (G. 
acauLis), Thymus lanuginosus, T. Scrpyl- 
luiu coccineus, Dinnthus coos: us, D. 
alpinus, 1). deltoidos Brilliant, Gentiana 
septemfida, G. FreynJana, Geranium 
cinereum, Silene alpestris, S. Scliafta, S. 
maritima 11.-pi., Iberis Garrexiana, I. 
seini>ervirens, and Zauschneria californica. 
Many otliers might, of course, be named. 
In the above selection we have had In 
mind plants of undoubted hardiness and 
freedom of flowering, in conjunction with 
a lengthy display. Tn planting, the best 
results are secured' by distributing six 
or a dozen over a 2-feet, or 3-feet, area, 
so that when they come together a solid 
iwicli of colour^^r^!.] 
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INDOOR 

SUBTROPICAL PLANTS FROM 
SEEDS. 

In many gardens fine-foliaged plants will 
no doubt during the summer occupy a 
more prominent position than they have 
done for the last, few years. What, with 
shortage of lalwnir and fuel, many tender 
subjects will have lM*on lost, hene(‘ there 
will be a demand for those that can he 
quickly oMained from seed. Several of 
the sub-tropical plants, lxiing of rapid 
growth, will, if now raised from seeds, Ik* 
sufficiently advanced for planning out 
when the season comes round. Though 
the flowers of most of them are of but 
little aoeount, these so-called sub-tropical 
subjects are valuable, not only from their 
own striking individuality, but they also 
serve as a foil to brightly coloured masses 
of flowers. Among them may be in¬ 
cluded tlie following:—•, 

Artemisia judaioa. —This forms a bushy 
plant about 4 feet high, w T hose gracefully 
cut foliage is of a silvery tint. 

Oannas. —Though old-establrished plants 
of Cannn are iiest for planting out, fail¬ 
ing those, young plants, tiie produce of 
seeds .sown early in the year and well 
hardened off, will make a goodly show 
during the summer. Some recommend 
filing or chipping the seeds before sowing, 
lut I prefer to soak them in warm wabu¬ 
lb r twenty-four horn's. 

Cannabis gigantea (Giant Hemp).—A 
striking plant that will attain a height of 
fi f<*et. or more, with elegantly cut leafage. 

Fkrihnaniua eminenr.—A noble plant, 
w’hosc stout, erect stem will reach a 
height of fi feet to 8 feet, or even more. 
The leaves are large, somewhat lienrt- 
slinjied 1 , and arranged. oppositely on the 
stem. 

Humulus japonicus variegatus.— This, 
the Japanese Hop, is of quick growth, 
and the leaves are attractively mottled 
with white. Though usually trained over 
arches, pergolas, etc., it. has a very strik¬ 
ing effect in a mixed lied of sub-tropical 
subjects when the slioots are allow<*d to 
Iwine around a stout stake or some other 
support. 

Koohia tricophylla.— Known at first as 
KocliAa sc-oparki, this annual lias come 
very much -to the fore within recent.years. 
This, sometimes called the Mock Cypress, 
is of exceedingly symmetrical growth, 
from 2 feet to .3 feet in height. At first 
the leaves are of a delightful shade of 
light green, which towards the end of the 
summer becomes suffused with red, till 
by autumn they are of a bright purplish 
crimson tint. 

Melianthus major.— The pinnate leaves 
of this, which are of a pleasing glaucous 
tint, are very handsome. In order to ob¬ 
tain effective plants the first season, the 
seeds must be sown early, and the young 
plants grown on in a gentle heat. 

Nicotian a. —Several members of the 
Nieotiana or Tobacco family are remark¬ 
able for their handsome flowers, but some, 
in which the blossoms are less showy, 
form stately plants with noble leaves. 
Of them may bo mentioned Nieotiana 
colossen. and its variegated variety, N. 
nuiorophylla gigantea, and N. sylvestris. 

Polymxia grandis— The plant so long 
grown under (this name is now* by 
botanists included in the genus Monfcnnoa, 
under the specific name of bipinnatifida. 
It is of sturdy, upright. grow T th, and the 
large, deeply cut, oppositely arranged 
leaves are very striking when plenty of 
sjxice Is allowed for their development. 
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PLANTS. 

Rid mis (Castor On. Plant). —The dif¬ 
ferent forms of Ricinus are seen at their ! 
l>est in large beds, wTiei-etheir noidepro- [ 
1 portions are displayed' to great advantage 
To encourage the development of the dif¬ 
ferent. kinds, they should lie planted out 
ir. good, d«*ep, rich soil, and must, not Ik* 
allowed' to get stunted In the pots liefore 
they are put into the beds. 

Solan um. —Several of the Solanums are 
remarkal)le for their handsome foliage, 
and form a distinct feature in sub-tropi¬ 
cal bedding. Of them may be especially 
mentioned* S. giganteum, with lai*ge 
leaves: S. laciniatum, in which the foliage 
is elegantly cut : S. marginatum, siivery- 
white leaves: S. pyrnennthum, with red 
spines: and 8. robustuin, large, bronzy 
foliage. 

Wioandia caracasana. —Another erect- 
growing plant, somewhat after the man¬ 
ner of Polynmin grandis, but tiie leaves 
a it* not deeply cut as in t he case of the 
Polymnan. 

Zea (Maize).—In Zea japonica varie- 
gata the noble, Glass-like leaves are 
striped with white, and in quadrieolor 
the white is suitused with pink. From 
tiie distinct and handsome character of 
their foliage. Ihese aiul other forms of 
Maize, or Indian Corn, are particularly 
effective when doing well. W. T. 


SHOW AND FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 
Mention of these and cultural directions 
for them in a recent numlier of Gardening 
serve to call attention to two sections of 
Pelargoniums that have declined' in 
favour. Time was when they were 
grown in almost every garden, and at tiie 
late spring and early summer exhibitions 
large ffliecimen plants used to occupy a 
prominent position. It is true that show 
PelaTgmiHi in sure often referred to, but-the 
term show T is applied in a far more elastic 
way than it was in the olden clays. Then 
tiie characteristics of a Show flower wore* 
a regular shaix*, smooth <dge, and even 
markings. The upi>er jietaIs of many of 
it hem had a large maroon blot ch, often 
extending over nearly the* entire petal, 
while in a good flower tiie lower petals 
were uns]potted. Added to this, some of 
-the biter va rietievs were very richly 
coloured’. I (particularly remember such 
varieties as Achievement, Challenger, 
Fireball. 1 illuminator, Mountain of Eight, 
Nimrod, and Talisman. In order to ob¬ 
tain perfect and richly coloured flowers, 
misers bred in and in to sucli an extent 
that many of the varieties had a weak 
constitution, and developed small trusses 
of bloom, though the individual flowers 
were perfect. This led to the shows 
being superseded by a mo-re varied class, 
to which tiie names of Decorative, 
French, Spotted, and Regal have been ap¬ 
plied. As these all merge one into the 
other, they are best grouped under tiie 
head of Decorative. It Is these that are 
mow in so many instances referred to ns 
Show Pelargoniums. The pretty little 
Fancy varieties owe their decline in popu¬ 
larity to the present-day demand for large 
flowers. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Boronia megastigma. —The delicate per¬ 
fume of Boronia niegnstigmn is so pro¬ 
nounced that it. is strange tiie plant is not 
more frequently met with, it has. some¬ 
how', obtained the diameter of being a 
difficult plant to grow, but this is probably 


owing to the fact that the roots of B. 
megastigma are rather tender and easily 
affected by extremes of drought or mois¬ 
ture. Watering in all cases calls for 
judgment, more especially in the case of 
hard-wooded plants. Sufficient water must 
be given to soak through the ball, and 
fresh supplies ought to he allowed before 
the pot becomes sufficiently dry to ring 
clearly when tapped with the knuckles. 
Ix*t a plant of Boronia become thoroughly 
dry only once and its life is in peril, while 
alternate drought and soaking will kill it 
in a comparatively short time. B. mega- 
stigma can be propagated by means of 
cuttings. Half-ripened slioots arc best, 
these striking readily in sandy pent *f 
placed in a propagating pit or under a bell- 
glass.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Camellia reticulata. One of the most 
beautiful plants in flower at the present 
time at Kew is a line example of this 
handsome sjiecies growing in the Temper¬ 
ate House. The plant in question is about 
15 feet high and is carrying several hun¬ 
dreds of its attractive flowers. C. reticu¬ 
lata is a Chinese shrub introduced to this 
country in 1820. It is easily distinguished 
from the old C. japonica and its varieties 
by its narrower, toothed leaves, which 
have a dull surface instead of the glossy 
appearance which is such a distinct feature 
of the varieties of C. japonica. Its flowers, 
suggestive of those of a semi-double tree 
ITcony, an* each (» Inches to 7 inches 
across, and are made up of numerous 
large, fleshy, rosy-red petals encircling a 
mass of golden stamens. By tiie arrange¬ 
ment of llie irregular-shaped petals the 
flow’d* lias none of the formal outline 
usually associated with the flowers of C. 
japonica. Although less hardy than C. 
japonica, it can be grown out of doors in 
tiie milder parts of the country, such as 
Falmouth. Penzance, the Seilly Islands, 
and the South of Ireland, where it is occa¬ 
sionally met with as a handsome specimen 
both in tiie oix*n and against walls. It is 
usually increased by grafting upon stories 
of C. japonica, although doubtless better 
results would bo obtained by propagation 
from layers. The best results are secured 
by planting it in a well-drained border of 
light, loamy soil into which a little peat 
has been dug. Where it. ran Ik* grow n out; 
of doors it ought certainly to lie planted: 
elsewhere it well deserve a place in a cold 
greenhouse.—D. 

Seeds _Additional sowings of seeds, 

more particularly flower seeds, can now 
Ik* made. These include not only those 
for greenhouse decoration, but others for 
planting out a,s well. Among sucli things 
for pots may he recommended Gelsia 
cretica, Erlangea tomen.tosa, and Bal¬ 
sams. Further sowings of Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Streptocarpus may, if neces¬ 
sary, he made. For tne stove a small 
sowing of Torenia Fournier!, or of T. 
White Wings, is useful. Antirrhinums 
must not be overlooked. These are more 
and more coining into favour, and, con¬ 
sidering tiie ease with which seedlings can 
be raised, and the fine and distinct colours 
now available, it is little wonder that they 
are increasingly popu lar. Pen tstem oils are 
almost equally useful, and readily raise’! 
from .seeds. Sow Lobelia. A good variety 
is Crystal Palace, but those who like the 
elect, dwarf kinds will find plenty of 
choice. White Lobelia is favoured by 
many, but, to me, it always lias appeared 
singularly ineffective. The double Lobelia 
Kathleen Mallard must, of course, be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. Where Petunias 
are favoured, seeds of these must not be 
forgotten. If Lothian Stocks liave been 
overlooked, no further delay ought to take 
place, otherwise the plants will fail to 
flower during autumn. Ten-Week Stocks 
and .Asters it is advisable to delay sowing 
fod* a time yet.—W.McG, 
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TREES AjlD SHRUBS. 


INTERESTING TREES AND SURGES 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Although SouIh America is not rich in 
nu nitiers of tiros ami shrubs suitable for 
the outdoor garden hi tlie British Isles, 
several very beautiful species have been 
obtained from Southern Chile, Tierra del 
Fnego, Punt agon in, etc., wlileh are suit¬ 
able for the milder parts of our islands, 
whilst a few are available for more 
general work. The majority are good 
evergreens, in addition to being ehnrm- 


I extend to a length of 20 feet or more, and 
a well-covered 1 wall at flowering time Is a 
i very beautiful object. Except In the 
| mildest. jKirt.s of the country, it should Ik* 
I planted against the will of a warm 
! greenhouse or in a cold greenhouse or eor- 
< rid’or. 

Bf.rberis Parxvini is one of the hardiest 
| and most generally useful of the South 
American shrubs. It Ls a native of Chile, 
and is well known by reason of its small, 

I evergreen, spine-tipped leaves and its 



A flowering shoot of Eucryphia pinnatijolia. 


ing flowering plants. Provided the climatic 
conditions are suitable, they do not give 
much trouble if planted' in moderately 
good soil, that of a loamy nature being 
suitable for the greater number. They 
succeed In many parts of the South and 
South-West of England. In Wales, Ire¬ 
land, and the West Coast of Scotland, 
while they are well adapted for such 
places as the Isles of Arran and Bute, Ihe 
Isle of Man. Isle of Wight, and' the Scilly 
Islands. Some of the best are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

BERRERrnopsis oora i .lin a, the Coral 
Plant, is a very attractive climbing ever¬ 
green, with rich red, wax-like, pendent 
blossoms, borne from the axils of the 
upfyr leaves, and from the points of the 
riioots, the end of each branch forming a 
tong raceme. It is a native of Chile, etc., 
nnd was introduced in 1802. The branches 
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profusion of racemes of fragrant golden 
blossoms during April and May. The 
flowers are followed by blue-black fruits, 
which can be used for jam. Tt grows ,8 
feet, to 12 f<*et high, and is sometime*#; ns 
far through. 

B. empetrifolia, from the same region, 
is only worthy of mention from tho fact 
that, associated with B. Danvini. it has 
given us B. stenopliylla, one of the most 
useful of all flowering evergreens. The 
hybrid was raised about 1800. 

B. nAKKoiDF.s is an evergreen shrub of 
loose habit, native of 1 Mi I le. It grows 10 
feet or 12 feet high, its principal asset, 
lying in its freely produced, axillary clus¬ 
ters of small yellow flowers in May. I Is 
loo*** habit is against it ns a garden plaint, 
although it. is as hardy as B. Dnrwini. 

Buddleia olobosa. —Tliis is an evergreen 
or partly deciduous bush, 12 feet to 15 


feet high. The flowers are golden, fra¬ 
grant, and l>orne in round clusters, a 
number of the clusters forming a ter¬ 
minal inflorescence S inches or so King. 
The flowering time is June. It with¬ 
stands the cold of ordinary winters with¬ 
out injury in the North of England, but 
may bo killed to the ground line during a 
severe frost. As a rule, new growths are 
formed from a cut-over plant. It is a 
native of Chile and Peru, and was intro¬ 
duced in 3774. 

Desfontainka spinosa, a very beautiful 
evergreen shrub fr>*m Chile. Peru. etc., 
grows from 5 feet to 10 feet high, and 
forms a shapely bush, bearing Ilolly-llke, 
evergreen leaves and scarlet and yellow, 
tubular flowers, each about 1$ inch long. 
It grows well in the milder jmrls of the 
country, and a number of excellent plants 
are to l>e met with on tlie West Const of 
Scotland. The flowering time is from 
July to Octolier. 

Diostea jitscea grows 15 feet or more 
high, and bears small clusters of pule 
lilac flowers during June. It is an in¬ 
teresting. not particularly attractive, 
bush from the Andes of Chile nnd the 
Argentine. It withstands a considerable 
amount of cold. 

Drimys Winter i, sometimes called 
Winter’s Bark, Is an evergreen shrub, 10 
feet to 15 feet high, bearing handsome 
leaves, which are aromatic when bruised, 
and loose clusters of ivory-white flowers. 
Native of Tierra del 1’uego nnd other 
countries, it -is only suitable for the 
mildest parts of the country. 

Eccremocarpus sparer. —This is really a 
subshrub, or in some cases almost a her¬ 
baceous plant, for it may die quite to the 
ground line in winter, nnd grow again 
from the root-stock. It is of climbing 
liablt, and forms a very attractive plant 
for walls or trellises during summer. The 
tubular flowers are orange and scarlet, 
some eight or twelve being borne together 
In a single raceme. The flowering time 
extends from June to early autumn. In¬ 
troduced from Chile in 1824. 

Empetrum rudrum.— This and other 
Empetrums are very common evergreens 
throughout Ihe cooler parts of South 
America and the Falkland Islands, in 
some places forming the chief feature of 
t.he vegetation. The use of the Em¬ 
petrums in tills country is as dwarf ever¬ 
greens, suitable for the rookery or for 
ix*at.y ground. 

Ercilla volubilis Is an evergreen clim¬ 
ber, 20 feet high, from Chile. It is quite 
hardy and' partly self-climbing, attaciiing 
itself to tree#? or walls by means of aerial 
roots. Tin* flowers are of a dirty white, 
and bonu* in small, dense, cylindrical 
clusters during April. 

Escallonia macrantha.— Tills forms a 
shapely bush, with rich, glossy-green 
leaves, and racemes of bright rosy-red 
flowers, from June to early autumn. As 
It withstands the effects of sea air well, it 
is a favourite shrub for seaside planting 
in tlie milder parts of the country, and is 
also used for hedges. 

E. Philippiana is a well-known hardy 
summer-leafing bush, 0 feet high, native 
of Valdivia. It is recognised by its bright 
brown shoots, small leaves, and racemes 
of white flowers, which are borne freely 
in July. It is the hardiest of all the 
Esca lion ins. 

E. pteuocladon, from Patagonia, is an 
evergreen busli, 8 feet high, bearing fra¬ 
grant white flowers from June to August. 
Other useful Bscallonias are E. ilLinlta. 
E. pulwerulenln, E. punctata, E. rubra, 
and E. vinosn. 

Eucryphia cordifolia, a beautiful ever¬ 
green shrub or .tr^,,..somcUmes 
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grows 30 feet high. The white flowers, 
eac*li about 2 inches across, are borne 
singly in the axils of the upper leaves in 
July. It is not a very common plant, i 
though good specimens are met with here j 
and there in the milder parts of the 
country. 

E. pi nnati folia.—T his is hardier than | 
the last-named plant, and' Is suitable for 
many parts of the country. The dark- ( 
preen leaves are made up of from three 
to live leaflets, and are evergreen or de- J 
ciduous, according to weather conditions. 
The white flowers are produced singly or 
in pairs from the leaf axils near the ends 
of the shoots in July. Both plants should 
l»e raised from seeds whenever possible, 
and lie planted in warm, loamy soil con¬ 
taining a little peat. (See illustration.) 

Fitzroya patagonica is an elegant- 
lmbitcd Conifer, up to SO feet, high in its 
native country, Western Patagonia and 
Southern Chile. It Is suitable for the 
milder parts of the country, and forms a 
very ornamental specimen in gardens in 
the South of England. 

Fuchsia macrostemma is found over a 
considerable area in Chile and other parts 
of South America. It is well known in 
this country by reason of its profusion of 
scarlet and purple flowers from June on- 
Avards. F. gracilis is an elegant shrub, 
closely related to the last-named, and very 
popular in Ihe wanner parts of the coun¬ 
try. F. RkX'cartoni is also a useful sort. 

Lapagerta rosea is a well-known 
Chilean evergreen climber, usually grown 
in cold greenhouses, hut giving excellent 
results planted against walls with a north 
or west aspect in Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall. The handsome, rose coloured 
flowers, with fleshy indals, are always ad¬ 
mired. There is also a white-flowered 
va rioty. 

Laurklia serrata is an ornamental ever¬ 
green tree, with I/aurel-llke leaves, which 
a iv fragrant when bruised, and large 
numbers of yellowish flowers, borne in 
<•1 listers from the leaf axils in May. It 
is a native of Chile, and thrives In Corn¬ 
wall, etc. 

LiBocEimus cnn.Exsis is an evergreen 
coniferous tree from Chile. It is not. very 
hardy here, but In the mildest parts of 
the country it sometimes exceeds 40 feet 
In height. 

Myrtus Luma, sometimes called Eugenia 
npkmlata, is a very handsome evergreen 
shrub, 12 feet to 20 feet high, with small, 
dark, glossy-given leaves and a profusion 
of white flowers home in September. It 
is a native of Oldie, and is seen to infec¬ 
tion in gardens in Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and file South of Ireland. The fruits are 
black. M. apieulnta, though not quite so 
ornamental, is a useful evergreen. The 
flowers are white, shaded with p 5 nk, and 
the fruits reddish and edible. 

Notiiofagus RETUioinF.s comes from Val¬ 
divia. Tierrn del Fuego, and other parts 
of South America, where it forms a very 
large tree. Here it grows from 20 feet to 
50 feet high in the warmer parts of the 
country. There are also two deciduous 
species of Notiiofagus from the same re¬ 
gion, N. anlaretica and N. obtiqua. They 
thrive wvll in the South of Engiand and 
elsewhere. The genus is closely allied to 
Fagus, and I lie species are sometimes in¬ 
cluded with I lie Beeches. 

Solanum ckispum Is a very beautiful, 
rather soft-wooded shrub, with evergreen 
ot semi-evergreen leaves. It is remark¬ 
able by reason of Jls pretty, bluish- 
purple, Potato-like flowers, which are 
borne in large heads from June to Sep¬ 
tember. In some places it lias to be grown 
against walls, but in the public juark at 
Bath a very fine example grow and 


flowered well for many years In the open 
ground. 

SopHORA MACItOCAUPA.— This 18 RU eVOl'- 
green Live, 20 feet to 40 feet high in Chile. 
In the warmer parts of the British Isles 
It succeeds against walls or in sheltered 
positions in the open ground. The 
flowers are yellow, and borne In short 
racemes in May. One or more forms of 
S. tetraptera are also found in Chile. 

Triouspioaria DEPENnENs is i Chilean 
evergreen shrub or small tree, up to 30 
feet high, introduced in 1001. The white 
flowers, with fringed petals, are borne 
singly from the leaf axils. It grows well 
against walls in the neighbourhood of 
London, and as a bush in warmer parts 
of the country. 

T. lanckolata. —This is another ever¬ 
green species, growing up to 15 iect, with 
rich crimson, pendent blossoms and thick, 
fleshy petals- The flowering time Is May 
and June. It is. certainly one of the most 
beautiful tender-flowering shrubs. It is a 
native of Valdivia, the Island of Chiloe, 
etc. 

Veronica elliptica Is a dense shrub from 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, etc. The 
flowers are white and fragrant, and the 
flowering time is summer. D. 

Ilex crenata.— This little Japanese Holly 
is an ideal evergreen shrub for the rock 
garden. It is very close-growing and does 
not attain a height of more than 3 feet. 
The habit is compact, and the numerous 
tiny leaves of a dark shining green re¬ 
mind one more of a Pcrnettya than a 
Holly. It appears to he perfectly haply 
and easily pleased as regards soil and 
situation.—N. Wales. 


HOOIfl AND WINDOW. 

HARDY WINTER FLOWERS FOR TIIE 
ROOM. 

The merits of Jasmlnum nudiflorum have 
so often been acknowledged that it would 
he superfluous to return to it were it not 
that the absence of frost all through De¬ 
cember lias provided for the past three 
weeks an exceptionality good display. Just 
now (early January) it is much appreciated 
in the house, and if long sprays are cut 
with oi»en flowers and buds the latter w ill 
open later, so that renewal is not necessary 
for at least a fortnight. I have them in a 
tall vase with long shoots of Choisya 
ternata. and the combination of flower and 
scent is decidedly pleasing. Nearly a forb- 
night, too, has elapsed since flowers and 
foliage of Tussilago fragrans culled from 
a neighbouring hank were placed in a vase, 
and here again the perfume is well re¬ 
tained, and the flowers, I think, really 
better than when they came from the open. 
The foliage of the Mexican Orange Flower 
(Choisya ternata), above mentioned, is 
also useful just now* in connection with 
sprays of Daphne Mczcrcum flowering, 
with the continued mild weather, consider¬ 
ably earlier than usual. The last hits of 
Julia Lagravere Chrysanthemum were 
picked on New f Year’s Day, a south-east 
position under some eaves sheltering them 
from w’liat cold weather we have experi¬ 
enced. From a similarly sheltered spot 
some nice trails of Periwinkle were ob¬ 
tained, and from a warm corner just a 
few Violets. I read in last week’s 
Gardening, with considerable envy, the 
account of many Polyanthus out at Ciren¬ 
cester. On our cold, heavy soil there is no 
sign of moving at present, still we must he 
thankful for a few things obtained from 
ihe open, in the way of flowers and shrubs 
to brighten up the rooms through the dull 
I time. Really, with only quite a small gar¬ 
den, given the necessary care in planting 
I and after-attention, there are very few 


weeks in the year during which something 
interesting cannot he obtained, and one is 
helped occasionally as in the case of the 
Winter Heliotrope from the highways and 
hedges. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Everlasting flowers.— Many appreciate, 
for winter decoration, those flowers which 
are known as “ everlastings.” Mixed with 
dried Grasses they have a certain value, in 
the dull months, to those who have no glass 


chrysum, which, if sown now, pricked out, 
mul planted in May, will give numberless 
heads of varied colours. These, picked 
when half-expanded and dried, require to 
be wired, hut when carefully attended to 
they make quite attractive bouquets. 
Rhodanthes, both white and pink, are used 
in a similar way, and these are much more 
graceful than Helichrysums. While they 
grow quite well in the open, they also 
make admirable i*>t plants. Lunaria 
biennis, the equally well-known Honesty, 
needs no recommendation, and when it is 
once introduced into the garden it readily 
reproduces itself—too readily In some 
places—from self-sown seeds. Xernnthc- 
iiiuin annuum, not unlike the Heiiohrysum, 
succeeds under the same treatment, and, 
like that flower, dries more satisfactorily 
when the buds are cut in a half-expanded 
state. Acrocliulums are also desirable for 
the purpose under notice. There are white 
and rose-coloured varieties, and the treat¬ 
ment which is usually accorded to the 
Aster will suit Acroclininms. 

Watering room plants.— The common In¬ 
quiry amongst amateurs is how often shall 
I water? This leads one to suppose that 
they expect plants require water with the 
same regularity as we do our meals; but 
instead of this*there are so many varying 
circumstances connected with the weather 
and the varying state of the atmosphere 
that no set time can be stated. The amount 
of leafage, too, that a plant, has, and the 
body of soil its roots are in. have much to 
do with the quantity of moisture it will 
take up. and llic instructions therefore in 
regard to this matter must he general. 
There is one thing of great importance, 
which is, when water is given it should he 
in sufficient quantity to wet the entire ball, 
instead of being administered in driblets, 
as is too generally done. A good test of a 
plant’s condition is to try the weight of or 
rap the pot, which if dry will ring, owing 
In the shrinkage of soil from its side, hut 
if wet the sound will he heavy and leaden. 
An experienced jterson, and one accus¬ 
tomed to look after the same plants, soon 
knows at a glance whether they want 
water or not, and until the necessary 
knowledge is gained it is better to err on 
the safe side than overdo them with water. 

Spanish Iris in cold-frames.— For cut¬ 
ting in spring a few hundreds of Spanish 


Irises grown in cold-frames are very use¬ 
ful, and when planted they call for hut 
little attention for a series of years. When 
planting, it is advisable to put in good 
numbers of-each particular shade in order 
that a good sheaf of bloom may he avail¬ 
able on a given date. These Irises travel 
well by rail or by post, give much satisfac¬ 
tion, and last well. Two good and finely- 
contrasting, colours may he found in Belle 
('hinoise, a dusky yellow, and Thiuider- 
holt, one of the finest of the dark Spanish 
Irises. From cold-frames blooms may he 
cut a month in advance of those from an 
open border.—W. McG. 

The Goat’s Rue (Galega).— I sec “By- 
Heet ” recommends the different GaJegas 
for cutting. They have, however, one 
great drawback, and that is, ithey drop so 
quickly. Owing to this, they belong to 
what the careful housewife terms messy 


flowers.—W.. T 
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CURRANTS—RED AND WHITE. 

Kui and White Currants are in such great 
tMunml in their season (which lasts over 
many months) for tarts, jellies, and the 
many other ways in which they are used', 
that they must be largely grown in all 
prdvuto plaices. Commercially, I do not tind 
them nearly such a paying crop as I i Lack 
Currants or any other of the soft fruits. 
They, however, very rarely miss a crop, 
ami if the profits of growing are small, 
thejr are tolerably certain, as prices fluc¬ 
tuate very little. 

There is a great deal of confusion as to 


nomenclature, there being very many 
more names, especially among reds, than 
there are varieties, and it is high time 
that the authorities made a thorough ex¬ 
amination of all that can be brought to¬ 
gether and issued a reliable rei>ort on the 
subject. A very good selection of Red 
Currants for any garden would be Fay’s 
Prolific, Raby Castle, and Reine Victoria ; 
these are given in the order of their ripen¬ 
ing, and are the finest that can be growm 
in their seasons. Each of them is 
honoured with more than one name, but 
they should be readily obtainable under 
the names given. If confined' to one, 1 
fci.uJd choose Raby Castle, wdiich is a 


grand doer in every respect. Of whites, 
the old White Dutch is good and reliable, 
and White Transparent is a grand' Cur¬ 
rant, very sweet and useful for dessert or 
any other pun>ose. 

Culture.— For general puriioses, Red 
and White Currants are best grown vnse- 
shaped on a clean stem. Cutting out the 
centres admits light to .the bushes, and 
the fruit hangs longer. They may be also 
trained cordon fashion, and are very use¬ 
ful for clothing walls facing north, where 
the fruits will hang for months Ln good 
condition provided the walls and bushes 


are kept clean. Cordons may be planted 
at any distance apart, according to the 
number of uprights to be trained on each 
tree. Rush trees are best at about G feet 
apart, and they should be planted on well- 
manured ground, w'hich must be free from 
all perennial weeds, especially those of a 
climbing nature, such as the wild Con¬ 
volvulus, which can never be got rid' of 
if once allowed to establish itself among 
the bushes. Mulching between the bushes 
is a great help during tiie growing season. 
Spur-pruning is the most convenient 
method of dealing with established 
bushes, cutting in each annual shoot to 
within an inch of its base, doing this at 


any time during autumn or winter. Sum¬ 
mer pruning is also desirable, as by fore¬ 
shortening the shoots to about half, their 
length just as the fruits commence to 
colour a great deal of the Currant aphis 
is removed, light and air are admitted, 
and the bushes are better able to support 
the nets. 

Propagation.— Propagate by cuttings in 
October or later, choosing strong, straight 
growths cut with a heel of the older wood, 
and to about 10 inches or 12 inches long. 
Disbud the lower i>ortiou to keep the 
stems clear of growths, and put the cut¬ 
tings in nursery row's, burying them to 
about half their length. See tlmt the 
Inse of each cutting rests on the soil, and 
make them firm. The soil in most garden 
nursery quarters is poor, and the i>o«ition 
often an unsuitable comer, neither of 
which is suitable for the Currant cut¬ 
tings. These should have a good and 
well-cultivated soil from the first, as un¬ 
less they get tills they make weak shoots 
and weak bushes eventually. Train to a 
single stem the first year, then in autumn 
cut this back to the height of clear stem 
wanted. The after-treatment will con¬ 
sist in removing all but the necessary 
shoots, and the busings may then be built 
up gradually by leaving a good length of 
ripened w T ood each year till the limit is 
reached. Currant bushes last a long 
time in good condition if well fed, and it \ 
is not unusual to see them twenty years 
old ; but I like to keep up a succession of 
young bushes by planting a row every two 
years n >r so, and destroying a similar 
number of the older ones. A. G. 


PEAR STOCKS. 

Tue experiments at Wye College in regard 
to the various forms of Paradise that are 
adapted as stocks for the Apple have de¬ 
monstrated that many almost worthless 
sorts are being used for budding aiul 
grafting. When the trials are completed 
much valuable information and data will 
be at the disposal of growers, and the 
knowledge derived therefrom will do much 
to improve the more satisfactory cultiva¬ 
tion of the Apple. The College authori¬ 
ties deserve the thunks of all fruit 
growers for this most lm.i>ortant work. It 
is understood that similar experiments 
are about to be made in respect to Pear 
stocks, and, if this be so, growers of this 
fruit cannot fail to be interested. 

The first question that requires a satis¬ 
factory solution is: What is the Pear 
stock? Some nurserymen tell us that it 
is the Free Stock or Seedling Pear. From 
what form of the Pear are the seedlings 
obtained? This Free Stock requires in¬ 
vestigation just as much as the Free Stock 
for Apples. Then, we are told, the dwarf¬ 
ing stock for Pears is the Quince. What 
Quince, for there are several forms? The 
Apple-ska iwd Quince, I believe, is very 
largely used for working Pears upon, and 
so are its forms known as the Angers and 
Paris, because they are easily propagated. 
The Portugal Quince is reputed to be the 
hardiest, that it is a free grower, and 
keeps puce with the Pear worked upon it, 
while the graft overgrows the other varie¬ 
ties. This whs known to Merlet, who 
w r rote on the subject in 10G7. It will be, 
no doubt, the object of the Investigating 
work at Wye College to discover—as they 
did in the case of Paradise—what form 
of Quince is mast largely used by trade 
propagators. The results wiLl be of the 
greatest importance to every Pear 
grower. The Quince, too, is known to ob¬ 
ject to certain soils. Are those whose 
soils it does not suit to remain penalised, 
as they have been for years, because the 
Quince—in one or other of its forms—is 
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the Invariably recognised medium of 
dwarfing slock for the Pear? 

It is to be boil'd that the Wye College 
authorities will consider the possibilities 
of some of the forme of Cnvta>gu« as 
valuable and reliable stocks for the Pear. 
Further, what has become of that curious 
old Pear known as the Nain Veil? It was 
raised by Alon-s. de Nerboune, of Uoucbe- 
tiere, France, somewhere about the thir¬ 
ties of last century. As a fruit it is 
worthless. Deoaisne, one of France’s 
great poniologieal authorities, was of the 
opinion that this variety might be used as 
a stock for dwarf Pears, just as the Pa ra- 
dlse is used for dwarf Apples. Leroy, of 
Angers, a noted raiser of and authority 
on fruits, made experiments with Nain 
Vert, and found that this variety came 
nearly true from seed, lie grafted one of 
the largest Pears—Belle Angevine, better 
known in England as Uvedule’s St. Ger¬ 
main—upon it, and after eight years 
found that the tree remained dwarf, and 
yielded fruit of an enormous size. Can 
Nain Vert still la* procured? Failing it, 
is there no other variety that would give 
a dwarf character to scions worked on 
it? 

These are a few questions that strike 
one as suitable subjects for experiments 
in regard to the question of Pear stocks. 
I have only grown Pears—all of them on 
Quince of some kind, but what form I do 
not know—for ten years. I am far from 
satisfied with the results, and I, for one, 
must get a fuller knowledge in regard to 
satisfactory root systems for this fine 
fruit. I see old-Cushioned varieties of 
Pears growing and fruiting abundantly 
in loss favoured districts of Scotland than 
is mine, and' they are venerable trees 
of great size. That alone, however, does 
not account for their fertility. They are 
not on Quince stocks, neither are they on 
Pear. 

No g<HHl grower who wishes for fullest 
results from bis trees can afford to work 
in the dark so far as root systems are 
concerned. A full knowledge of what 
has been employed as the stock is a mat¬ 
ter of superior imi]K>rtance. 

Edinburgh. George AI. Taylor. 

CUTTING BACK NEWLY PLANTED 
FRUIT TREES. 

Will you kindly tell me through your cor- 
msiHjndeme column if I ought to cut back 
some newly planted two-year-old half- 
standard Plum trees and standard Cherry 
I ree this year? If so, about how much? I 
should be very glad to know*, as I am quite 
a lM*giliner. —Nina. 

|lf by the term newly planted you mean 
that the trees have l**en planted since the 
beginning of (lie year, the pruning in that 
ease had ln*st be delayed' till next autumn. 
On tlie other hand, should they have been 
planted last autumn, then pruning had 
better In* done without further delay. The 
first thing to do then is to cut clean out 
all weak spray-like growths, so that there 
remain only the strong or most vigorous 
<>f tin? shoots. In making a selection 
from these to form, or rather 1 o lay, the 
foundation of the future heads of tin* 
trees, cl loose such as staml equidistant, 
or are regularly disused, and cut the sur¬ 
plus back to three buds. This, in all pro- 
IwbiLiit.v, will mean tiiat the trees will In* 
left with anything from three to five, or 
jicrliupe seven, shoots each, all as r<*gu- 
larlv disposed as is possilvle under the cir¬ 
cumstances. To secure furl her growliis 
for the extension and furnishing of the 
trees with further relays of branches, cut 
tlnise shoots to six lo nine buds, 

.counting from tiie base, and s<*e that the 
Imd where the cutting takes plate looks 
outward in every instance. In order to 
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secure an outward bud, it may l>c neces- 
sary to cut at the seventh or eighth bud, 
for instance ; hence the reason for not 
rigidly limiting the number to six. With 
regard to autumn pinning, the trees will 
necessarily have to be dealt with in a 
more drastic fashion than Is the case 
now, as tiie shoots retained then must be 
cut back to a wood bud in each instance. 
These will be found near the base of the 
shoots only, because I lie latter invariably 
form fruit-buds the greater part of their 
length during the summer mouths. It is 
the reluctance, so often displayed, to dis- 
]>ense witii such buuh that brings about 
the stunted condition seen in orchard tree's 
which have been planted some three or 
four sensons'. It is a very difficult mat¬ 
ter to explain on pajier how to deal with 
newly planted trees, so if you cannot 
grasp the full meaning of the method of 
procedure detailed above, we advise you 
to seek the aid of a practical mail in your 
district, and get him to prune them for 
you.] _ 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

It is Important that the operator should 
have some knowledge of the different 
varieties, especially in the case of young 
trees, whose shoots require more severe 
pruning in order to lay a good foundation 
for future years. Old trees that have filled 
their allotted si wee should have the young 
wood spurred in from two to four buds, 
according to the variety. It is generally 
safe to prune strong-growing varieties to 
four buds and weakly or medium, growers 
to two buds. Care must be exercised in 
pruning varieties which form fruit-buds at 
the end of the current season’s shoots, such 
as Jacob's Seedling and Irish Peach 
Apples, and Jargonelle and Alarie Louise 
Pears. Old trees are frequently found to 
be so crowded with branches that sunlight 
and air are excluded from the interior, 
and in such cases fruit is only produced at 
the extremities of the branches. There¬ 
fore, as new shoots generally form freely 
at the base, a few of (he oldest of the 
branches should be removed annually. The 
same applies to trees that are overcrowded 
with old spurs. Some of these should be 
removed each year, and wherever the use 
of the saw is necessary the rough edges of 
the cuts should afterwards be smoothed 
over with a sharp knife. In pruning 
young bushes and pyramid trees, if pinch¬ 
ing has been attended to throughout the 
summer, very little will remain to he done, 
beyond the shortening of leading shoots to 
10 inches or 15 inches, according to the 
size and variety of trees and the space 
available, and spurring in the side shoots 
to about two buds. Very little pruning is 
necessary for standard trees, but this 
should he most carefully done until the 
tree is five or six years old. The leading 
shoots should he shortened to about half 
their length, and any branches which cross 
each other cut out. F. W. G. 

NOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Birds and fruit buds.— Can you suggest 
any effective means for destroying the 
blue (its, blackbirds, etc., which year by 
year destroy the bloom buds on my Pear, 
Apple, Gooseberry, and other trees? Hun¬ 
dreds of bloom buds oil the ground sur¬ 
round my Pear trees, and few are left on 
the trees. In some years from eighty 
Gooseberry hushes I am not able to gather 
one berry. I have tried shooting, traps, 
and jxvlsoai, bnt to no purpose. A pair of 
tits can clear a tree in an hour or so. I 
should 1 l>e grateful for any advice.—S. L. 

[Bush fruits can lie effectively protected 
from the ravages of bud'-destroying birds 
either by enclosing them with wire net- 
| ting or fish nets. In the first case, birds 
should Is* allowed free access to the en¬ 


closure between the time of the setting of 
the fruit and its ripening, and again after 
the fruit lias lx-en gathered' and the fall 
of the leaf. After this they should he 
excluded until .the following spring. Fish 
nets may Ik? simply laid over the hushes, 
hut it is more economical to stretch them 
over a rough framework erected the full 
.width and length of the plantation. This 
should slightly exceed in height the 
tallest of the bushes. Place the nets in 
position directly the bushes become leaf¬ 
less, and allow them to remain until the 
fruit is set iu spring. The framework, if 
constructed iu a fairly substantial man¬ 
ner, will answer for carrying nets to pro¬ 
tect the fruit from birds when ripe. The 
hushes could, as an alternative measure, 
Ik* dusted over when damp with soot or 
lime, or, hotter still, he sprayed with a 
deterrent preparation sold' for tiiat pur- 
l*>se. Both soot and lime applications re¬ 
quire -renewing after rain. Tills is also 
the best way of dealing with Plum and 
Pear trees in the open. The preparation 
mentioned can he had from any dealer iu 
garden sundries.] 

Madresfield Court Grape cracking.— 

Kindly permit me to suggevst to “A. G.” 
(see February 15th issue, p. 82) that if he 
and those cultivators who have a difficulty 
in preventing splitting of the berries in 
this splendid Grain* will lake means to 
secure an atmospheric dryness of 40 i>er 
cent, during the day and 20 pesr cent, dur¬ 
ing the night, just previous to and during 
tiie colouring and finishing periods, split¬ 
ting of the berries will not occur.—T. 
Challis. 

Peaches and Vines at this season will 
call for lititle more than routine work. In 
Hie <>ase of the former, disbudding ought 
to lie done in a tentative way, and tho 
operation. should be spread over a con¬ 
siderable period, in order tef avoid giving 
the trees too great a check. As regards 
Vines, whore there ha.s been too much 
growth left, with a con-sequent weakening 
of the foliage, tiie mis should now be 
finally disbudded. The weak shoots ought 
to bo rubl>ed off with the finger, in order 
that the bottom leaves of tho shoots re¬ 
tained may have no competition to en¬ 
dure. This is, perhaps, tne best season 
at which to plant young Vines, and where 
this is being done the borders, of course, 
will have l>een previously prepared. It is 
best to make Vine borders progressively. 
A width of from 4 feet to 6 feet is suffi¬ 
cient to start with. 

Early Peaches should be allowed a slight 
rise in temperature, and bo syringed 
daily. Unless the sot lias been a very 
heavy one, only slight thinning will bo 
necessary at present, but those fruits 
which, from their position on the trees, 
cannot have a fair chance to develop may 
Ik rubbed off. as may a good many from 
the under sides of the shoots. Disbud¬ 
ding should bo done v«uy gradually. I 
havo frequently noticed a d<*cided check 
to growth when heavy disbudding is prac¬ 
tised. Keep the paths and walls damped 
down freely, and avoid any excessive rise 
or fail in the temperature. Stood 3 ' pro¬ 
gress should Ik* the aim, without any at¬ 
tempt at hard forcing.—F. W. G. 

Fruit trees. —Where planting was 
•stopped by unsuitable weather, there is 
yet tamo to get out fruit trees. Let the 
drainage be seen to before planting, and 
in okiy or in soils which are naturally ad¬ 
hesive, a couple of Jorge slates laid at the 
bottom of the station will genc<rally assist 
in giving the right direction to the roots. 
Priming ought now to bo almost, if not 
quite, completed, and, .should Peaches and 
Nectarines on south walls have been left 
till other things were attended to, let 
them bo taken in hand without delay. 
Buds will soon bo plumping up, and when 
they begin to move they are easily rublx*d 
off.—W. McG. 
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THE kitchen garden. 


Celery Major Clarke’s Red _For latest 

u*»e I do not knrnv si better Celery than 
Major Clarke’s lied. It is not by any 
moans a modern variety, but so far as 
flavour and keeping qualities go, it is 
equal to the best. The stalks are not, 
perluips, of the largest size, but they are 
sufficiently so, while their hardiness is be¬ 
yond dispute. Nor does Major Clarke’s 
lied bolt prematurely ; on the contrary, it 
remains quite good until April is well ad¬ 
vanced. When properly blanched, the 
steins are crisp and’ nutty.—'W. McGuffoc. 

Henderson's New York Lettuce— In 
hot seasons, there is at times a difficulty 
in maintaining a regular supply, dry and 
arid weather sending many varieties to 
seed. One of the most deiiendable sorts 
with which I am acquainted is Hender¬ 
son's New York. This is a Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce which grows to a good' size, is of 
good colour and flavour, and remains in 
good order without bursting or running 
to seed for a long lime, even during the 
hottest mouths of summer. Those who 
haive difficulties with Lettuces ’n the way 
indicated might d)o worse than give Hen¬ 
derson’s New' York a trial.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Early Potatoes.- Tin? allotment gardener 
will soon be thinking of putting iu a few' 
early Potatoes, and there is no reason for 
not doing so, provided a warm, rather light 
soil is available. Most likely the tubers 
will have been started in lioxes, so it must 
be remembered that, under favourable 
weather conditions, the growths will soon 
push through the ground. When this hap¬ 
pens, protection must be giveu for a con¬ 
siderable time, so that the planting ought 
n<»t to be larger than can lie conveniently 
protected when frosty weather intervenes. 
Shallow planting is best for the earliest 
lot, and ^ inches or 4 inches below the sur¬ 
face will be deep enough. As a rule, no 
one exi>eet.s very heavy crops from the first 
planting, so that I he distance between the 
drills need not be more than 20 Inches. 
Such close planting, too, renders protec¬ 
tion much more simple. In gardens where 
the soil to heavy and cold, or wet, plant¬ 
ing should lx? delayed for a fortnight or 
three weeks. The gain in planting now 
would be very inconsiderable, while the 
crop, in all likelihood, would be much in¬ 
ferior to that from tubers put out a fort¬ 
night afterwards.— Kirk. 

Rhubarb feeding in autumn. —Several 
notes have appeared in Gardening re this 
recently. I agree with all the remarks as 
to tide puiliqg, which was In evidence 
everywhere last year. Having some old 
crowns iu a dry spot in July of 1917, 1 
began to give these manure water, having 
pulled longer than usual. This had a 
marked effect on them, and by late autumn 
the growth was as usual. In the spring 
of 101S they began to grow quite early, 
giving an abundant crop. The shortage 
of Apples, etc., induced me to go ou pull¬ 
ing again longer. I gave the plants three 
or four soil kings of manure. The growth 
was satisfactory, and I am exjieetiug good 
results. In many gardens this crop Ls 
starved. A correspondent referred to 
market men having seedlings coming on. 
This is an excellent way to keep up strong 
plants.— Dorset. 

Bean Brown Dutch. —The shortage of 
food has brought many things Into pro¬ 
minence for food. This is one of them. I 
grew a g»nxl few of these, trying them 
with several kinds obtained from the 
shop. All were cooked in the same way— | 
merely boiled slowly. When soft, the 
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water was poured off, adding some stock, 
boiling, and serving hot. The kind above 
named was by far the best as regards 
flavour. The white kind, named in some 
catalogues Princess, although very white, 
lost much in flavour. Some object to the 
colour of the Brown Beau, but I see 
nothing objectionable. These Leans 
cooked in this way arc a fine food. They 
want a long season of growth. I take the 
seeds out of the pools as wanted.—W. 
Surrey. 

Climbing French Beans.— Those who 
have only room for a line or two of French 
Beans iu the allotment ought to plant the 
climbing rather than the dwarf forms. 
When roughly staked in their earlier 
stages the plants require no more space 
than tlie dwarf Beans, they grow to a 
height of from o feet to 1 feet, and the 
yield is practically quadrupled. This 
affords provision not only for the daily 
supply throughout the season, but it pro¬ 
vides large quantities of surplus i>ods for 
saltiug down for winter use. Such a 
variety as Veiteh’s Climbing French Bean 
is equal in flavour and appearance to the 
best type of the ordinary dwarf form. It 
is an abundant cropper and may be recom¬ 
mended .— Scot. 

Kitchen garden. —Clean and point the 
soil over between the plants on herb bor¬ 
ders, after affording a dressing of short 
man me, if such is necessary. Mint and 
Tan-agon beds may, after being cleaned, 
lx) top-dressed with a mixture of short 
manure and leaf-mould. With the excep¬ 
tion of Mint and Sage, new bods of various 
herbs may be formed by dividing the old 
loots. Sage may bo increased either by 
sowing seed now in warmth or by cuttings 
biter on in the season. Seed of Sweet 
Basil and Savory should lx* sown this 
mouth for planting out in May. Horse¬ 
radish beds may also lie broken up now 
and replanted, after manuring the soil. 
Free the soil as far as possible of every 
particle of roots, and select medium-sized 
pieces about 9 inches in length for re¬ 
planting the bed. Divest these of side 
roots, and drop them into holes, one in 
each, made with a bar sonic 15 inches 
deep, and fill with fine soil.—A. W. 

Early vegetables. —Several things may 
he forwarded by sowing early in the 
year, and' there Is no better plan than 
preparing a frame for the various seeds 
needing attention. I use leaves largely 
for the purpose, as, though the heat is not 
so strong, it is more lasting. On the 
other hand, it is a simple matter to sow 
in cold frames, but here more care is 
needed, as if sown at all thickly the seed¬ 
lings damp off badly, and the season is 
lexst. Whatever plan is adopted, thick 
sowing should bo avoided, a.s in most cases 
nearly every seed will germinate under 
glass, and this should be considered. A 
moveable frame on a gentle hotbed is ex¬ 
cellent to raise early vegetables, and the 
liesiting materials should be made as firm 
as possible, to retain the warmth. The 
bed should bo prepared some little time in 
advance of the sowing, so as to bo in con¬ 
dition, and prevent steam making the soil 
too moist. A light soil should be em¬ 
ployed, the frame facing south. Tho soil 
should lx? within G inches of the glass, 
using mats or other covering material to 
ward off frost at night.—F. W. G. 

Kohl Rabi. —This is not so often met with 
as, considering its merits, one would ex¬ 
pect. In dry summers, when difficulties 
are experienced with garden Turnips, Kohl 
Bald makes a very passable substitute. 
Some who grow it regularly maintain that 
i< is su|K*rior to the Turnip—in any case, 
it provides a change, and cun bo treated, 
in reapect of culture, in exactly the same 
way.— A Scottish Gardener. 


CARDER FOOD. 

THE MINERAL. ELEMENTS OF FOOD. 
When we depend largely on white bread 
and butter and cereals, our bodies do not 
secure enough of the mineral elements to 
keep In gornl health. Calcium, phos¬ 
phorus, and iron are more likely than 
other mineral nutriments to be kicking in 
human dietaries. Ou tills account espe¬ 
cial interest attaches to their occurrence 
in food'. Calcium is especially abundant 
in milk, and is also contained in consider¬ 
able quantities in eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits. Pihosiihorus is abundant in milk, 
eggs, Nuts, Teas, Beans, and such cereal 
products as contain the outer seed coats 
(germ and bran). Iron is found iu largest 
quantities in beef, eggs, Beaus, Reas, 
green vegetables (especially Spinach), and' 
in the outer seed coats of the cereals 
(germ and bran). The foods which are 
I*x*rest in minerals are i>olislied rice, 
pearl hominy, white flour, and other 
cereal food which lack the outer seed 
coats. These foods, because of their 
highly digestible character and lack of 
salts, are apt to be const! i»a ting. Mag¬ 
nesium is abundant, in the cereals, and is 
not apt to be deficient in normal rations. 
The magnesium salts of the outer seed 
coats of cereals contribute a laxative cha¬ 
racter to foods containing them. Potas¬ 
sium is found in considerable quantities 
in fruits and vegetables. Manganese, 
boron, siilcou,and iodine are also found in 
fruits and vegetables. 

Generally speaking, a high mineral con¬ 
tent of the food' is desirable, since the 
organism is much better able to handle 
an excess of mineral constituents than to 
meet a deficiency. It is good practice, 
therefore, to utilise the water in which 
foods are cooked, since the cooking water 
dissolves out much mineral matter. An 
abundance of mineral salts in the diet is 
also desirable, aside from nutritive con¬ 
siderations, because they contribute a 
laxative character to the food. Foods 
which are deficient of minerals are apt to 
be constipating. Vegetables, milk, and 
fruits contain alkaline salts. The latter 
group should be liberally represented in 
the diet. 

Tiie central features of improperly 
chosen diets are usually an undue de¬ 
pendence upon meats and food made from 
finely milled cereals or other cereal foods 
lacking the outer seed coats (bran and 
germ) and too little use of milk and vege¬ 
tables .—The Healthy Heme. 

Onions. —“ Lealiurst ” (p. 520) refers to 
tiie growing of this crop on a “ fourth- 
year bod,” though moist gardeners are 
aware that Onions may lie grown for a 
much longer juried on tiie same plot of 
ground. Some years ago I was in the 
chair at a gardeners’ Mutual Improve¬ 
ment meeting, when a pajier on Onions 
was read. A point of interest in connec¬ 
tion was that the author of the paper had 
that year used the same plot for his 
Onions for the fifteenth season in succes¬ 
sion, and, tiie crop being all that lie could 
wish for, lie failed to see why the eroi>- 
ping may not. I>e continued Indefinitely. 
Mr. Beckett, in Iiis excellent book, “ Vege¬ 
tables and their Cultivation,” points out 
that ‘‘tiie snane soil and jxxsit ion may be 
cropfied with them for an Indefinite 
period, provided, of course, that a reason¬ 
able amount of food Is added each year.” 
In tiie matter of soils the Onion would 
apjiear to prefer those long and richly 
cultivated, and to lx? Ill-suited in poorly 
cultivated ones or newly broken-up land, 
for which latter some other vegetable 
i-iops display an unmistakable preference*. 
E. II. Jenkins. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses _Tomatoes which have 

been in Waring throughout the winter 
should l>e encouraged to furtlier fruit pro¬ 
duction until those raised early in the 
rear begin to 1msu\ To maintain vigour 
ns the plants, afford top-dressLng-s of one- 
half loam and the other half horse-drop¬ 
pings in a dry, sound condition, and make 
this firm over the roots in the pots and 
boxes. If the roots have found their way 
out through the crock-holes, etc., into 
whatever the pots, etc., may be standing 
upon, a top-dressing may In; placed there 
also. The roots will quickly take posses¬ 
sion of it, and both plants and crop bene¬ 
fit considerably by it. Endeavour to get 
the material wanned Indore placing it 
over the roots, to avoid chilling the Latter, 
and always use tepid water for watering. 
Stimulants in the form of a fertiliser 
•should also he frequently applied. So 
long as the weather continues dull, cold, 
and damp, a dry atmovsphore, with a tem- 
x*.nature of 55 (legs, at night and GO dogs. 
»y day is essential. Ventilate in accord¬ 
ance with outer climatic conditions. Pre¬ 
pare pots 9 inches and 10 inches in 
diameter into which to put succession a 1 
plants when ready. Drain them mode¬ 
rately, and fill one-third full with a oom- 
|K>st consisting of two-thirds loam and 
the remainder spent Mushroom dung, 
wood ashes, and a. dash of Lime rubble. 
Make the compost firm, and stand the 
]>ots where the soil can get warmed 
through before setting out the plants. 
Stimulate 

Winter Cucumbers also to produce a 
further supply of fruit, as early raised 
ilants will not, under present conditions, 
x*gln to boar freely until the end of 
March. As soon as blighter weather sets 
in, and the temperatures run up with the 
aid of sum-heat, growth will again be¬ 
come more vigorous, and the health of the 
plants greatly improve. Syringing and 
damping can then lx> more freely indulged 
in, and the need for applying rich top- 
dressings lx*o-ome more frequent. As these 
IxLants will l>o dispensed with directly 
those raised more recently are estab¬ 
lished sufficiently to take up the supply, 
they may W cropped moie heavily than 
woukl in. other cireunustanees lx* advisable. 

Kitchen garden. —As soon as the 
weather improves, and the soil is in work¬ 
ing condition, get Parsnip seed sown in 
shallow drills drawn 1 foot apart on 
ground which has been previously pre¬ 
pared for this crop. After closing in the 
drills, make the soil more or less firm by 
treading it—i.r., according to its texture 
—and render the surface neat and level 
by raking it to and fro with a wooden or 
iron rake. Sow the seed in prejxuod 
holes or stations 18 inches deep, if exhibi¬ 
tion roots are required and the staple un¬ 
suited for their production. The holes, 
some 2 inches to 3 inches in wddth, should 
l>e filled with finely sifted compost and 
made firm. Get more Peas and Broad 
Beans sown, also Radishes and Spinach, 
and make a first sowing of Turnips and 
Short Horn Carrots in a warm, sheltered 
spot. It is also advisable to sow a good- 
sized box of Parsley, raising the plaints 
in warmth for pricking out later on. Sow- 
Celery in proportion to the needs of in¬ 
dividual eases, choosing early and second 
early varieties for the purpose. Until 
the weather becomes more settled, refrain 
from planting early Potatoes outside, and 
if to spare make further plantings in 
frames and pits and on long, wide beds of 
leaves made up in a sheltered spot, and 
covered with 12 inches to 14 inches of 
suitable soil. No frames are required in 
this ea.se. An.v protection needed after 
the tops are well through the soil can be 
afforded in the shape of mats, etc. Lift 
and transplant winter Onions in rows 1 
foot apart, the earliest on a warm border 
and others in the open garden. A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Peaches on walls. —Should the weather 
have interfered with the retraining and 
pruning of Peach ami Nectarine trees 
upon walls, an early opportunity ought to 
lx* taken to attend to them. When such 
trees are regularly looktxl after during 
their growing season, there will be but 
little to do in the way of pruning. In re¬ 
training, let the main branches lie tied in 
first, thereafter spacing out the thinner 
wood. There is a general tendency to lay 
in vouug tshoots rather closely, owing, 
perliaps, in pai-t to the freedom with 
which healthy trees produce wood. This 
tendency should lie guarded against, and 
it will be found that a space of from 4 
inches to 6 inches is quite close enough’. 
All are not quite agreed as to the advisa¬ 
bility of mulching the trees at this time, 
but I prefer to do so. It is worth while, 
too, when training is completed, to get 
ready the materials which may lx* needed 
for the protection of the flower-buds at a 
later date. 

Sweet Peas. —A supplementary sowing 
of Sweet Peas can now be made in |x>ts or 
in boxes to succeed the sowing made some 
time ago. These will do quite well in an 
unhealed house or in cold frames, and the 
soil must not 1x3 over-watered until the 
seedlings appear. 

Cold frames. —These are always useful, 
and during the spring no one has too 
many. When time |>ermiits, any cold 
frames which are at present unton anted 
can 1x3 cleaned out, the soil renewed or 
freshened up, and got ready for the re¬ 
ception of seedlings n* these begin to re¬ 
quire attention. In the case of frames 
which are occupied either by young plants 
—such as Tufted Pansies, Calceolarias, 
Pent-stemons, and such like—or by pot 
plants, as much air as possible ought now 
to l>e admitted, and, as with the progress¬ 
ing season more watering will 1x3 nocc-s- 
sar\, the occupants must not suffer from 
neglect in this respect. On frosty nights 
lot the coverings be applied in good time 
to conserve the heat. 

Cuttings. —Continue to put in smell cut¬ 
tings ais may 1x3 needed. Soft-w r ooded 
stuff of ail kinds will now lxiot readily, 
more especially if a little bottom boat can 
be afforded until root's are emitted. 

Bedding Pelargoniums. —A reversion to 
the old practice of “mossing” lxdding 
Pelargoniums miglit be advantageous 
under the present circumstances, and 
where these are largely grown. It is cer¬ 
tainly much easier to water these things 
in a satisfactory way when they a.re 
mossed up and spaced out in boxes than 
when they are grown—as these generally 
are—in 3-inch pots. In the Latter case 
they are crowded together, as a rule, and 
some plants are almost certain to be over- 
watered, while others, equally certainly, 
will suffer from lack of moisture. 

Vegetable garden. —A spell—rather a 
brief one, but very welcome—of severe 
frost has permitted of the wheeling of 
more manure to the vacant quarters, and 
these are in process of being attended tx>. 
Siient crojis of winter vegetables can now 
be cleared off, and the breaks got into 
order for digging. The yield of green 
vegetables has lx*en satisfactory; but, ns 
was anticipated, the frost has done some 
damage. This is not to lie wondered at, 
for the plants were so gorged with mois¬ 
ture that they fell an easy prey to what, 
in ordinary seasons, would’ not have Ixxui 
considered anything out of the way as re¬ 
gards frost. Further sowings of Onions, 
of Parsley, and of Tomatoes were made 
under glass, while quite a small pinch of 
Leeks was put in. Sowings of Celery, 
both white and iiink, were also made, ami 
seed' bulbs of.SUallats have been looked 
out in readiness for planting as soon as 
the state of the soil will permit. 

W. McGuffog. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines on open walls. 

—The tying of these is now completed. 
The trees promise well, the wood and 
blossom buik both betokening a hardy and 
sturdy character which one likes to see. 
By present appearances, the trees are not 
likely to be in full flower lief ore the end 
of the month (the recent sjieLl of severe 
weather was very beneficial iu retarding 
fruit blossom). From that time onwards 
there is not much to fear from frost or 
cold winds, as the nets, used for protect¬ 
ing the blossoms, will be left on tluooigh 
April and well into May, until there is 
sufficient foliage on the trees to protect 
the young embryo fruits. 

Plums and other fruit trees. —Where 
there is any fear of injury to the young 
blossom-buds from birds at this stage, a 
close watch should Ih> kept, and means 
taken to scare them away. If any Plums 
on walls are advancing somewhat fast to¬ 
wards the flowering stage, it will be ad¬ 
visable to have some netting in readiness 
to protect them should the weather prove 
cold oj- stormy. Oftentimes the winds of 
the spring do quite as much harm as 
spring frosts. It is surprising what an 
amount of protection is given by one or 
two thicknesses of netting at compara¬ 
tively no cost other than the time ex¬ 
pended in putting it on. 

Figs. —Only i.n very favoured parts of 
the country is it possible to grow Figs out 
of doors without some protection during 
the winter, .as the embryo fruits of the 
first—the only crop that will mature from 
outside tree*—are formed in the autumn, 
and, being far more tender than the trees 
themselves, they will not stand the frosts 
of an ordinary winter. Whatever protec- 
t on has been used must soon be removed, 
and if this can lx* done gradually, so much 
the better. The necessary pruning a.nd 
nailing must ■soon follow. In the colder 
districts, the trees must lx* pruned, so 
that they may ho nailed or fastened close 
to the wall. No shortening of the shoots 
i.i permissible, unless in the case of a very 
strong had which requires suppression. 
Well-ripened growths of last year should 
lx Laid in thinly, and the pruning con¬ 
fined to the removal of superfluous 
grow-ths and breast wood. Any trees 
which have grown too strongly, and which 
do not show well Cor fruit , should be dealt 
with at the rrx>ts, first of all by root- 
pruning and then by ramming in some 
jx)or soil, broken bricks, and mortar rub¬ 
bish in place of the richer and looser 
material removed. Figs always fruit best 
in narrow, restricted Wrders. 

Onions sown in Wxos have Won pricked 
off into other boxes and some into frames. 

4’hose are all making good progress. The 
main crop of Onions may W sow n as soon 
as the state of the soil permits. The 
ground for this crop having lx*en trenched 
and manured in the winter, the soil should 
W given a dressing of soot and wood 
ashes, forked over, and allowed to remain 
loose until it is ary enough to crumble 
under foot, when the whole surface should 
be trodden a>s evenly as possible a.nd 
levelled with a wooden rake. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the ground be made 
firm to secure large, bright-skinned, well- 
matured bulbs with small necks. When 
the ground is ready, the drills should l>e 
drawn 1 foot apart, and not more than 
1 inch deep. Onion seeds will grow if 
buried more deeply, but thick necks and 
imperfectly formed and badly ripened ■ 
bulbs are mainly caused by covering the 
seed too deeply. Sow* thinly, lightly 
covering the seeds with fine soil. After¬ 
wards the bed should be trodden very 
carefully and raked lightly, taking caro 
rot to disturb the seeds. There .are many 
good varieties of Onions, and care should 
be taken to select those of good keeping 
quality. My favourites are Pi-omier, Up- 
to-Date, and Bedfordshire Champion. 

F. W. G. 
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The Reputation 

of our 

LAWN MOWERS 

has been built up since 1832 , when 
we made the original Lawn Mower, 
on the sound foundations of 

Excellence of Design, 

Quality of Material, 
Accuracy of Workmanship 
and 

Fairness of Price. 

After a strenuous period of work 
on Munitions we have now resumed 
the manufacture of Lawn Mowers, 
which we intend to maintain in 
their acknowledged position of 

The Best in the World 

All the problems of labour and 
material are not yet solved but we 
are preparing to largely increase 
our output to keep pace with the 
demand which is already being 
experienced. Although we fear 
that we shall be unable to fill the 
requirements of all our customers 
this season, we feel sure those who 
will be disappointed will extend us 
their consideration and bear with 
us until such time as we are in a 
position to supply them. 

RANSOMES 

SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

jlWATERER’S 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE D POTATO ES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BACS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 

EARLY VARIETIES. 
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Duke of York - 

Sharpe's Express 

Sharpe’s Victor 

Eclipse 

Epicure 

Harbinger - 

Sir John Llewellyn ■ 


14lbs. 

28lbs. 

56lbs. 

112lbs 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 

51- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

4/3 

8/- 

15/6 

30/- 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 


Secretaries of Allotment Associations 

Win bo SUPPLIED FREE on application 
with 20 Samples 

“AGOS” FERTILIZER No. 3. 

“AGOS” Fertilizer No. 3 was used exclusively 
by our Agent, Mr. A. Lewis, 86. Glanlay Street, Penrhiw- 
ceiber. Glam., Secretary to the Allotment Committee, and 
also exclusively by our Agent, Mr. J. Day, 6, Queen’s Road, 
Berkh&niited, Herts, Secretary to the Allotment Com¬ 
mittee, and they won respectively : — 

THE FIRST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL & £50 WAR BOND 
at the British Isles International Potato Trials, Oct. 12th, 
1018, and 

THE £50 "DAILY MIRROR ” PRIZE, 

Oct. 16th, 1918, against over 750,000 Competitors in Open 
Competition. 

“AGOS" Fertilizers Will grow all Vegetables, Grass, 
Fiowers, Roots, and Fruits. 

Write at once for “ Free ” Sample and Booklets to 

“AC0S” Ltd,, 7a, St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 


SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 
VARIETIES. 


Arran Chief 

3/- 

6/- 

12/- 

23/- 

British Queen - 

3/- 

6 !- 

12/- 

23/- 

Factor 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

•Great Scot- 

31- 

6/- 

12/- 

23/- 

King Edward VII. * 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

•Kerr’s Pink 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/- 

•Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

48/- 

•Tinwald Perfection- 

6/- 

12/- 

22/6 

46/- 

♦The Lochar 

3/6 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 

6/3 

12/- 

23/- 

Ton Rates 

on 

Application. 



Varieties marked * are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wart Disease. 


WATERER’S 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS. 


AILSA CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6/- ; 1,000, 11/-. 

CIANT RED SHALLOTS ... Gibs., 5/-. 
Carriage Paid. 

Send for List of Best of All Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Duke Street, ST. LEONARDS. 



JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H., 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 



Per 

Per 


pint. 

q uart. 

Pea. Little Marvel - 

1/9 

3/3 

„ The Pilot. 

2/- 

3/9 

„ Gradus ... - 

1/9 

3/3 

„ Daisy. 

- 21- 

3/9 

„ Prince of Wales 

1/6 

2/9 

„ Quite Content - - - - 

- 2/- 

4/- 

Broad Beans. Early Long Pod 

- 1/- 

1/10 

„ Green „ 

- 1/4 

21- 

„ „ Taylor’s Windsor - 

- 1/ 

1/10 

„ „ Green „ 

- 1/- 

1/10 

Dwarf Canadian Wonder - 

2 1- 

4/- 


Per packet. 

Per oz. 

Onion, Ailsa Craig - - - - 

6d. & 1 /- 

3/6 

„ lames' Keeping - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/- 

„ Rousham Park Hero - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/6 

„ White Spanish - 

3d. & 6d. 

1/9 

English-grown Shallots - 

1/3 per lb. 

Onion Sets 

2/6 .. 

.. 

All the Leading 

Varieties 


of Vegetable Seeds 

in stock 


ready for immediate 

delivery. 



TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
g£& SPECIALIST. 


TJEST GARDEN NETS.—50yds. by 4 yds., 

■D 25yds. by 8 yds , ICO yds. by 2 yds , 22s. 6d. each. Special 
square Nets, cover tengrh width when stretched, .} in., 4Jd. 
»q yd. ; ! in.. 32d. sq. yd.; 1 in.. 3d. sq. yd. Carriage paid. 
Write for List samples.—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden 
Net Works, Porthleven. Com wall 


DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

•Lw oemtso Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


John Waterer, Sons & Crisp 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD^ BERKS. 

Nurseries: BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, LIVERPOOL STREET ARCADE, 
and 44, LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 
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The Rito 
smile. 


MARCH 

off to your Seedsman, 
Florist,or Corn Merchant, 
and place YOUR order for 

RITO 


It is revolutionising allotment and 
garden work by increasing lo a 
really surprisingextent the amount 
your land produces. No mafter 
whether it is Flowers or Vege¬ 
tables you are cultivating RITO 
will giveyou a much greater yield'. 

PROOF POSITIVE 

that • our claims arc baaed on facta 
U 1 forthcoming by tbe hundreds of 
letters received from satisfied uwn. 

This is just one out of many. 

Mumbles 

" | set a pint of peas and dressed them 
** twice with RITO, out of that pint I 
“ picked over 56 lbs of peas I alf.o 
"<ound it wonderful for Broad Beans it 
*’ can’t be beaten for cropping Onions. 
’’ and is a destroyerof slugsand insects. 
’’ With Potatoes I have cleaner, better. 
” and much larger onea. It «s also a 
" checker of the rampant disease which 
’’ overtakes us every year;’ 

RITO «s sold by all Seedsmen Corn Dealers 
Stores etc , icwt 27/6. ) cwt . 75/- 2 &lb * ,8b; 
14 lbs . U6 7 lb 1 2,9 Incase of difficulty send 

orders with cash direct 10 The MolassmeCo . Ltd . 

Tunnel Avenue. Greenwich , S £ ID Extra 
charges for carriage \f ordered direct —on i cwt j 
ml. on 56 lbs . / . on 28 lbs an.i 14 lb* 9d. 

RITO suits 

everything: that grows. 


SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES 

SPECIAL VARIETIES 

for planting in wart disease infected areas. 


KERR’S PINK 
DOMINION 


MAJESTIC 

ALLY 


The above have been grown by ua for the 
Food Production Department, where Order 
Forms may be obtained on application to 
72, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


DARCILL EARLY 
ARRAN COMRADE 
WITCH HILL 
KING GEORGE V. 
ALLY, DOMINION 


ARRAN ROSE 
ARRAN VICTORY 
GREAT SCOT 
LOCHAR, MAJESTIC 
TINWALD PERFECTION 


No better stocks obtainable# 


PRICE LIST OX APPLICATION. 


ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

Seed Potato Growers , 

84/86, Walmgate, York. 


HEREFORD 

Supply VEGETABLE MANURE that suits all CROrs and 
8GILS. A customer uijed 56lbs. and won 41 PRIZES out 
of 41 EXHIBITS. Trial Cartons 14. Bags, 141b. 3 6, 
281b. ft-,561b. 12 perewt. 24 - MAN UKE LISTS Post Free 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR ,4^.0, YEARS. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cyclamens (Ton/uay ).—The plaints have 
received a -.severe clieek at t»he time of the 
forming of the buds l»y over-dry at 

1 he root, probably, or otlier cause. Ihi-s 
cam vat imjw lm remedied. Few plants re¬ 
quire more constant care ami not a little 
•slvill to cultivate wLtJi success thuai do 
Cychunen*. Some weak stimulant n« the 
buds form is very helpful, ojkI any talnmr 
is reixiid by the tine show of fluwen* in 
winter. 

Growing Oleander (7i\ S .\.—There is no 
difficulty whatever on glowing the Olean¬ 
der. It needs ordinary potting conijnsst— 
say, one-third leaf-mould to two-thirds 
hMm and a little sand. 'The protection of 
a greenhouse during the winter is licces- 
Mirv, hut in the summer it will succeed 
jierfcotly out of dams. When in full 
growth plenty of water is necessary, with 
occasional doses of liquid manure. The 
(flounder is naturally n tall-grow ing, loose 
hush, and if kejxt dwarf it is at the ex¬ 
pense of flowers, for it is on the upper 
part of the Lung, flexible si loots tliat tin* 
blossoms arc prandpolly borne. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ceanothus, pruning ( Mac). —If von wish 
to k<*op the growth of the (eanobhus close 
to I ho wall, you should cut the shoots 
hack hard in the spring. You can please 
yourself as to how much you cut it buck, 
but the harder you prune it the closer will 
it 1>o to the wall. it requires to be 
pruned back hard every spring. A hard 
winter will do this, but after a mild win¬ 
ter onJv tho soft tips of the shoots are 
killed. * 

VEGETABLES. 

Some good Tomatoes (7v\).—There are 
so many so-called new varieties n.t the 
present time Ixsforc the public that it is 
diliictdt to secure a really true stock or 
define which i-s the I Hist. Undoubtedly it is 
an easy matter to secure a strain pro¬ 
ducing more even fruit tluin was possible 
twendy years ago, but still -some of those 
whichVail to fiiul favour l>ec«.uise they may 
Ik* slightly ridged or uneven in outline ca.n- 
ilot bo lKMuten for producing heavy crops. 
Frogmar© Prolific is very satisfactory in 
every way, but a true stock of Hum Green 
Favourite is difficult to surpass. ^ A mar¬ 
ket gi’owea* we know who grows Tomatoes 
most successfully and in great quantities 
informs us that he .relies on two varieties 
only—viz., Cliemin llouge far early spring 
-supplies and Challenger for Ids main 
crop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sand for alpines (Gentian). — The 
sample of sand submitted, which is of 
third-rate quality only, could in any case* 
Ik* incorporated with the heavy soil re¬ 
ferred to for growing many pla-nts in. 
From a cursory examination, we detect 
nothing of an injurious nature, though, 
were we using it for propagating, we 
sl.ouhl wash it thoroughly. Mixed with 
your heavy soil in the proportion of one- 
fifth. it would make a useful planting 
medium, or, with finely sifted leaf soil, two 
ports of this to one of .sand would make n 
good top-dressing. Many carpeting 
Sedums, Saxifrages of the silvery and en¬ 
crusted sections, also the more minnto- 
growing K&bschi&s, Aubriotias, Hair bells, 
Campanulas, Arcnarias, Oxalis, Dianthus, 
Hoiiscleeks, and much else would do well 
in it. Indeed, if it were turned out and 
weathered for a time, you might put it to 
general use with impunity. 

Destroying Nettles (Tv. 'S. Wedderburn). 
—Next to clearing out the roots of the 
Nettles, the best way is to have the tops 
cut off hard with a hoe so fa-st ais they ap¬ 
pear through the soil. No perennial 
weeds can long w r iithstand this treatment. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

.7. T .—A very probable reason for your 
jam bciug sloppy is that you did not allow 
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enough sugar, a second cause being that 
you did not lM»il it long enough.- J. 

Fifth? r Jtrvu'nv .—The only thing you can 
do is to spread a mulch of nm manure to 
as far as the roots extend, ami if the i 
weather is dry well soak it frequently, so 
as to wadi the gomlncss of the manure 
down to ilir roots. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 3. 

Names of plants. — Mrs. Floyd. —The 
Algerian Iris, Iris styles** (syn. I. u igui- 
cularis). See article on this ill our issue 

of February 22ml, lUlH, p. li.'l.- F. J. 

/tied. —1, Begonia maculatn ; 2, II. hydro- 
out \ii folia. 


THE VERY ARTICLES 

FOR SMALL GARDENERS 


IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

No. 49a. GREENHOUSE 



FOR AMATEURS. 

Made in sections ready for easy erection 
anywhere by anyone. Size. 10 fl. by K Ft. 

Price £24 10 0 

'IjtoroUfdily wcll'inade. I ‘united iwo coats. 
Glazed with 15 u/. class. Other sizes made. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The ideal for Allotment Holders. 

Size, 4 fl. 'Jin. by 3ft. 'Jin. Sides. 'Jin. high. 
Painted two coals, iduzed 15 0/ class. Price 44 ’- 
l-rumcs also supplied in other stiles 
CARRIAGE PAID io*i.iiiont»ln Enctand or Wales. 
Ask for our L i*t of other Giirdtu Sptrinlilies. 



UFA TISG A FFA HA TVS of all kinds. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., NORWICH. 



SEND 

FOR THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only comes 
once a year, and il you 
inferior seeds and they 
r n n out .* t Ulurc, > • *m cannot 
realise your dream of a w- II- 
tockcd garden. Don't risk failure, 
ret One & All Seeds—the ltMu' lc 
i- eds. It will pay you. # 



LITTLE’S WEED 


DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 


Double Strength 


— 


Gallon Drum 


makes 


60 Gallons. 

] MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the slugs, 
wire-worms, etc., underground, 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Price of KILOGRUB —Enamellsd tin s, 1/-, 1/9 
and 3/-; bags, 28 6/-; 56 I s. 8/-; 112 lbs., 

13/-. A It packages/ree. If your Seedsman cannot 
supply, write to the htmtuacturns, JOHN 
PEAK & CO., Hndgewater Chemical Works, 
H i^dn, Lancs. 


(obtu&nt tMrtrn* 

IRISH LINEN 
Table Cloths 

By using the purest material* end by bleaching 
in Nature's own way our Table Linens are given 
a life fur beyon 1i hose that arc but rietlly bleached. 

To purt ( use them ia true economy. 

So in pit a aud Price Llet tent I'ott free i>» requeet. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


T O NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND 

OTHERS.—Ncwborough Gram Mat*, 9 feet by I feet ; 
the beet horticultural mat on the market; durable and 
frost residing Sample sent on receipt of postal order 
4 a Cd , curr. paid. Try them AlaoGrau Rope, very strong 
—Man.\. oall. Blau Llaufalr Farm, Llaufairpwll, Anglesey . 


HEATINQ INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and deaoription undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS* & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258. Vapxpall Bhiimik Road, B.W. 1. 


PULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 

L hatch, 10 b. 6d. ; £8 dozen. Lilt and hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Easel 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 















































Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEf). 

“A 1BARCH IBEDLEY.” 


Tiie montli of March finds ns overwhelmed 
with work in the garden. Of course, we 
are behindhand because the season itself 
is backward. I deem this a magical 
month. Flowers appear to spring up 
from nowhere—a patch of ground bare 
one day is bright with opening flowers the 
day after, or nearly so. Plants which a 
week ajro were as dormant as a Japanese 
Fern-ball have become advancingly ani¬ 
mated, and we now r admire the rich deep 
gold of the Crocus. The whites and the 


purples are not so daring, or take longer 
at their toilet, for they will not open for 
yet another week. The most flourishing 
of aJl the garden dwellers just now is 
the Chlekweed, which seems to show us 
how rapidly that which is evil can 
mature and spread, fill, if left unchecked, 
it pervades everything. If only I were 
one of those moralists who see sermons 
in everything, what a discourse I could 
deliver on this subject! But rather than 
stop to ]>oiut a moral, I prefer to destroy 
this encroaching weed' and dig it up, 
roots and all. 

What aii insidious, swift-moving weed 
this Chlekweed is. It will hide under 
the leaves of some Cabbage or other um¬ 
brageous plant, and before you have had 
time to notice it, it has burst into flower 
and dropiied' its seed and doue the evil it 
was designed to do. Its succeeding 
generation is assured, and you may twist 
ils many necks, destroy its many roots, and 
burn or bury it a fathom deop, it lias never¬ 
theless done Its work, and left its pro¬ 
geny to spring up in the same spot. I 
sometimes fancy that the enemy who 
came in the night and sowed tares is at 
least n degree Jess evil than one which 
would coine in the dark hours and sow 
Chick weed. I do not intend to be brow¬ 
beaten by such low-class weeds. I will 
bury them deeply and make them suit 
mv purpose; I will lie in wait for their 
progeny with m.y hoe and exterminate 
every one, and then, I haven’t a doubt, 
they will come again; hut I can come 


again, and fight them again, too. 

Bot ins talk of better things. In m 
rock garden a pink Hepatica has give 
me to-day my first bit of colour. I wa 
wondering whether this or the Almond 
would flower first, but the award goes t 
the Hepatica. It is not a large or show 
flower ; it gives out no delicious odour ; it i 
modest as the Violet, and appears to spy 
“ I know I am welcome, because I com 
early ; if I come later, you would not lool 
at me.” Yet in more congenial condi 
lions, with soil to suit It and shelter t< 
encourage it, this precocious flower caj 
put on a grander air. Its foliage can b 
distinctive and pretty, and it can thror 
up a mass of flower in red, white, an 
blue, and be quit 
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ject. But that is when it is treated 
generously, and not left to barely sub¬ 
sist, as so many alpines are. 

I am just entering upon and enjoying 
the first fruits of my autumn preparation 
for the spring garden, upm which I com¬ 
mented' some months ago. Two Irises 
have opened in a vase. These I culled 
from the garden nearly a week ago, fear¬ 
ing the rough and heavy ra.in might 
damage them before they opened natu¬ 
rally. They are Iris stylosa and I. reti¬ 
culata. The fanner flowers iu a shel¬ 
tered corner nearly all the winter. One 
winders how such chasteness, such 
purity, can develop under wintry skies and 
t he pelting ra in and ha il. But. there it is, as 
clean, as pure, and as j>erfeot as an indoor 
Orchid! Why do we not grow more of 
It, I wonder, and pay more attention 
io our winter garden? The other, I. re¬ 
ticulata, is of another calibre. I planted 
several under a south wall, and this is 
the first of the batch. Far more modest 
than its tall and stylish brother, it is. on 
closer inspection, one of the prettiest 
and most interesting flowers in cultiva¬ 
tion. On a groundwork of purple, the 
golden veins run hero, there, and every¬ 
where, the gold and tiie purple, both 
rich, harmonising and pleasing to a de¬ 
gree. I have made up my mind that I 
will increase my stock of this particular 
Iris for next season, so that a whole 
howl full of the flowers shall grace my 
table. 

Now that the spring is awake in real 
earnest, we begin to realise all that it 
means to us in the garden, and when the 
sun shines and drives the birds into a 
veritable madness of melody, there is a 
responsive something within us com¬ 
pelling us to address ourselves to our 
responsible tasks. But all the time, even 
when all-compelling labour makes great 
demands u,i>on our muscular energy, the 
eternal song of spring is within us, and 
we are in tune with the aerial warblers 
as well as with the uplifted flowers, and 
feel how good, after all, it is to l>e alive. 
The industrial sky is black with thunder 
clouds, contending parties may wrangle 
and jangle, our very livelihood may be in 
some jeopardy, but so long as we have 
our gardens remaining to us, so long 
shall we find consolation and satisfac¬ 
tion, a never-failing source of happiness 
and joy. F. J. F. 


Botes of the Week. 


A note on Megaseas.— Broad-spreading 
masses of the forms of Megasea (Saxi- 
fraga) are very charming in the winter 
months, from the rich and varied colours 
of the large leathery leaves. They are 


quite w r orth growing for the sake of their 
foliage, and, established on the higher 
parts of the rockery, in the wilder por¬ 
tions of the groumis, or by streams, are 
interesting at all seasons. 

The single white Camellia is more beau¬ 
tiful than many of the double varieties 
now in beauty in gardens. Its flow’ers 
are less formal, and of the purest white, 
relieved only by the bunch of yellow 
anthers in the centre. A large bush in 
full bloom, if not so show’y as one of the 
double C. alba plena, is quite us attrac¬ 
tive, the flow’ers being produced plenti¬ 
fully, and in contrast to the rich abund¬ 
ance of glossy, deep green leaves. 

Helleborus orientalis. — The Lenten 
Rose has never been so popular in gar¬ 
dens as the better-known Christmas Rose 
—II. uiger—and, to 9ome extent, this is 
not surprising. At the same time, II. 
orientalis is much less capricious than 
the more favoured 1 variety, and this 
ought to be a recommendation to those 
who succeed but indifferently with that 
variety. II. orientalis is blooming at a 
fairly early date during the present 
spring, some flowers having been ob¬ 
served in mid-February.— Kirk. 

Andromeda Catesbaei. —There is a 
pleaa.ng and most effective side to this 
species, even before and after its flower¬ 
ing, which assumes its maximum when 
the foliage has put on that reddish hue 
more frequently seen in some forms of 
the Dogwood. With the richly coloured 
foliage as mentioned above, the plant is 
at once valuable and attractive, and in 
those gardens where effective grouping is 
carefully considered, such w r ell-marked 
subjects as this are deserving of more 
than ordinary attention. 

Lungworts (Puimonoiia).—The appear¬ 
ance of the flowers of the Lungw r orts in 
the first days of March reminds me that 
if they are not among the choicest of 
hardy flowering plants, they are, never¬ 
theless, not without value at this time. 
The older sorts, such as P. augustifolia, 
are, perha]>s, far more desirable for 
naturalising, but of late years the family 
has beeu considerably improved. Good 
shades of pink, of wiiite, and 1 of blue 
may be obtained, and as Lungworts are 
not at all fastidious in respect of soil, 
quite small pieces increase into sizeable 
clumps in a year or two.—W. McG. 

Erica carnea—I often wonder why 
more people do not use this lovely sprlng- 
flow r ering plant as an edging, instead of 
the prosaic and slug-harbouring Box. At 
this time of year, when the herbaceous 
borders are more or less dull, a brilliant 
pink edging is a great help to the gar¬ 
den. If the Heath is dipped as soon as 
it has done flowering, there is a tidy 
edging of fresh green shoots for the sum¬ 
mer brightness of the borders. I firmly 
believe that slugs cannot pass through a 
Heath edging on account of the dry 
spines of the ^ .with which the 

ground under the plants is thickly 
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malady. Careless ventilating, by which 
large volumes of cold air are admitted 
suddenly, the application of too cold water 
to the roots, allowing the same to come 
into contact with the base of the stems, 
excessive overhead syringings, especially 
on dull, sunless afternoons, and a con¬ 
sequent wet foliage at nightfall, are all 
frequent causes, either directly or in¬ 
directly, of this most virulent disease. 
Water should never be applied to the 
roots at a lower temperature than SO deg's. 
In planting, the collars of the plants 
.should be well elevated above the level of 
the soil. If the plants are in fairly close 
proximity to the hot-water pipes so much 
the better, as the heat from these disperses 
all superfluous moisture, and so prevents 
it from settling at. the base of the stem. 
Surrounding the stems with a pliable piece 
of zinc or tin, tilling in the Intervening 
space wMtli email pieces of charcoal, is also 
a good preventive. No stimulant should 
be given till the crop tells upon the vitality 
of the plant, after which gross growth 
need not be apprehended. The growths 
which start from the base of the leaves 
between the ground and the trellis should 
not be stopped back too closely, especially 
if the plants are strong, and pinching with 
the finger and thumb is preferable to the 
use of the knife, as, the. pores of the 
wounds being thereby closed, air is ex¬ 
cluded, and cankerous attacks warded off. 

Remedy for canker. —When canker ap¬ 
pears, the best plan is to mix common 
stone lime and powdered charcoal in equal 
proportions, rubbing it well into the 
affected parts with the finger and thumb. 
This should be repeated day by day, allow¬ 
ing no moisture from the syringe to come 
into contact with the wound. This com¬ 
position will eventually form a hard crust, 
and finally destroy all cankerous matter. 
This old remedy has often tyeen ridiculed, 
but those who have proved its efficacy will 
not readily discard it. 

Hero of Lockingo, a typical fruit of 
which we figure to-day, is an old and still 
useful wiiite-fleshed variety. A. G. 


GROWING MELONS. 

The month of March is the time to make a 
start, sowing the seeds in 3-inch pots, say 
two seeds in a pot, thinning out all except 
the strongest seedling. The seed germi¬ 
nates best in a temperature of 70 degs. to 
SO degs., and being of a fleshy nature, 
little or no moisture is needed until the 
seedlings appear. From this date they 
must l>e grown near the glass in a tem¬ 
perature of 00 degs. To those without a 
warm house it is better to wait until April 
or even May, as then one gets quicker 
growth at the start. In four weeks from 
sowing the seed the Melons will be ready 
to plant out. Give half-a-bushel of soil to 
each plant, and make the soil firm, as 
Melons like a firm root-run. Mix a goodly 


meal, the soil being made (inn, the new 
material being placed over the surface- 
roots in the form of a top-dressing. After 
setting two to four fruits on each plant, 
allow’ the growth to make several joints 
beyond the fruits. This assists in swell¬ 
ing, and as the fruits develop, food may 
be given freely in the shape of liquid- 
manure. The temperature for plants in 
the early spring should be genial, not low’er 
than 00 degs. at night, with 10 degs. more 
by day, with more as the fruits ripen, and 
not much ventilation until the thermo¬ 
meter reaches 90 degs. Avoid cold 
draughts, close early in the afternoon, 
and cover the glass at night if grown in 
frames and the weather is cold. Failures 
often occur through too much feeding be¬ 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raspberries. —Such of the canes as 
were left at their full length when fas¬ 
tened to .the supports should now be 
shortened to a point 6 inches higher than 
the stake or wire to which they are 
secured. Raspberry canes recently 
planted should be cut down to within 6 
inches of the ground, to cause strong 
canes to l>e thrown up this year for fruit¬ 
ing next year, as, it left a.t their full 
length in the year of planting, a few 
small fruits are borne, and then the 
plants die, there not being enough vigour 
in them to perfect fruits and produce 
young canes at the same time. The young 
shoots which spring from the cut-down 
canes should lie reduced to two when 3 
inches in length. F. W. G. 

Fruit. —The open winter, and the al¬ 
most entire absence of frost, have hurried 
along the buds of all kinds of fruit trees 
and bushes. This is very noticeable as 
regards Gooseberries, some of the earlier 
kinds l>eing upon the point of opening 
their buds. While it mav be too early 
and too cold for the saw-fly fo put in an 
appearance, yet an anticipatory dusting 
of soot may prevent further trouble. Let 
the dusting be thorough, and do it when 
the bushes are damp, but, not wet. Keep 
a watch for big-bud among Black Cur¬ 
rants where this disease is known or sus¬ 
pected to exist. It may bo needful to 
give an eye occasionally to bud-eating 
birds, with a view to circumventing them, 
either bv netting the bushes or by re¬ 
peated dustings-, of soot_ or of soot and 
lime in mixture.—^-W. McG. 


m 


Melon Hero of Lock in ge. 


proportion of clay with it. and, if too 
heavy, a little old mortar-rubble or wood- 
ushes. As regards 

Training, much depends upon the house. 
If in a house and to be trained up the 
roof, allow’ 2 feet of grow’th before stop¬ 
ping the leader, and the plants then throw 
out side-shoots. These are trained in op¬ 
posite directions to each other, or side¬ 
ways. at a distance of 1 foot apart. These 
side-shoots need stopping when 12 inches 
to IS inches long, shorter if showing fruit. 
Both male and female flowers will show, 
and the latter w*ill need fertilising—that 
is, the pollen from one taken to the other. 
During the setting the plants should not 
be syringed overhead, but up to this period 
syringing freely twice daily after planting 
is necessary. This is a good time to add 
soil to the roots—say, another half-bushel 
to each plant.. This may be richer, having 
a portion of some fertiliser, such as bone- 


fore the fruit is set. Melons are often 
badly attacked by red spider, caused by 
cold draughts, a too dry atmosphere, or 
excessive heat. This may be avoided by 
using the syringe freely during early 
growth. Never waiter close to the stem, 
and use tepid waiter. Melons in frames 
require less water than In houses, and 
should be growm on mound.s of soil within 
IS inches of the glass. Keep the grow’th 
thin, and less syringing is needed. Once 
a day w r ill suffice. 

Canker. —As a rule, canker does not 
show itself before the plant is carrying 
fruit, and the cultivator may not be aw r are 
of its presence until after a somewhat 
lengthened si>ell of dull w’eather. One of 
the most fertile sources of canker, especi¬ 
ally in early houses insufficiently heated, 
is a too low night temperature combined 
with a stagnant atmosphere, strong, rank 
growth also being more susceptible to the 


-W. McG ? 1 
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SOME MARCH-FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Although tlie weather plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the time of flowering of 
the earlier trees and shrubs, there are 
certain subjects that may be expected^ to 
blossom in the South of England during 
March, although in some years they may 
be at their best in the tirst fortnight and 
in other years the flowers may only o-pen 
during the latter days. All these plants 
are particularly useful, for, after the dull 
winter days, every opening flower is ap¬ 
preciated to its fullest extent. Some 
plants that have been blossoming for two 
or three months are still in bloom, and 
one or two may be expected to keep on 
flowering for several weeks after March 
has gone, such things as Laurustinus, 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, E. lusitanica. 
Daphne Mezereum, and' Nuttailia being 
cases in point; but there are others that 
are more distinctly March-flowering 
shrubs, and it is to these that attention 
is specially directed. 

The Almond (Prunus Amygdailus) is 
one of the first to attract attention, its 
branches being laden with handsome 
rose-coloured flowers, rrunus cerasifera, 
P. divaricata, and I*, triflora are three 
white-flowered’ Plums which may be de¬ 
pended upon to bloom freely in March. 
AIL form small, round-headed trees. The 
purple-leaved varieties of P. cerasifera, 
P. c. Pissardi, and P. c. Blireiana are 
also very effective during the month. 
Amongst bush species, I’, tomen.tosa, P. 
spinosa, and P. spinosa flore-pleno are 
worth looking after, the last-named 
being specially worthy of attention by 
reason of the lasting qualities of its 
flowers. Where the double form of P. 
i riloba is grown against a wall, it usually 
blossoms about the end of March. 

Stachyurus piijecox is .a handsome 
summer-leafing shrub, with dark red 
bark, which throughout the winter lias 
been conspicuous by reason of its axillary 
catkins of unopened flower-buds. In 
March, how’ever, the yellow flowers open, 
and, as the catkins are then each 3inches 
co 4 inches long, it is very effective. Oc¬ 
casions 1 flowers of 

Cydonia japonica have been seen for 
several weeks, but as a rule it is not at 
its best until the end of March, then 
Jargo bushes in the open covered with 
bright red flowers are very attractive. 

Spiraea Thunbkrgi. a dainty bush 2 
feet high, w r ith wiry shoots and tiny, 
white, star-like flowers, is at its best in 
March, a few weeks in advance of any 
other species. During the month 

Erica mediterranea and its varieties, 
E. carnea, E. arborea, and E. australis, 
make an effective display in the Heath 
garden, whilst numerous Rhododendrons, 
such as R. Intricatum, R. nigro-puneta- 
tum, R Thomsg»i* li. Nobleatium, and 
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in tile mildest counties R. grande, R. 
Falconeri, It. barbatum, It. Griifithinmira, 
It. campylocarpum, and' many semi-ten¬ 
der hybrids, may be found in flower. 

Pieris japonica and It floribunda are 
other peat-loving shrubs that are likely 
to be in flower in some gardens, as also 
the rare and curious Arctosta.phylos 
Manzanita. 

Berberis Aquifolium, the earliest 
sjieeies to flower, is usually in good form 
during the month, whilst 1>. japonica and 
B. nepalensis often bloom in March. 
Magnolia conspieua, M. Soulangenna, and 
M. st el lata oiien town rds the end of the 
month, and if frosty nights are not ex¬ 
perienced, few' subjects are more beauti¬ 
ful. Amongst large-growing trees, 

Acer rubiium is conspicuous by reason 
of its small red flowers, and A. Opalus, 
the Italian Maple, by its yellow flowers. 
There are also several catkin-bearing 
trees, such as Alders, Poplars, and Wil¬ 
lows, that are very effective. Towards 

the end of the month 
Ribes sanguineijm may be expected to 
blossom, whilst Forsythia suspensa is 
usually in good form from the middle to 
the end of the month. 

Parrotia persica is a rare summer-leaf¬ 
ing tree from N. Persia and the Cau¬ 
casus, which boars small red flowers in 
March; it is only when they are borne 
freely, however, that it is really attrac¬ 
tive. Sub-shrubs, such as 
Iberis cicraltarica and I. semper- 
virens, also make a pleasing feature in 
March, whilst there are other shrubs and 
sub-shrubs that are frequently in good 
condition during the month. * D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Paper Birch (Betula pupyrifera).— 
There are several Birches that grow r well 
in Britain, comparing favourably with 
our native Silver Birch. Among these 
exotic .species the Paper Birch deserves 
consideration, for not only does it grow’ 
into a fine and shapely tree, but its bark 
is Iierhajis the most silvery of all the 
Birches. A native of N. America, it lias 
a very wide distribution, spreading over 
a vast area of country, from Iowa in the 
soutli to the limit of vegetation in the 
north, even occupying the more southerly 
parts of Labrador. At its best it grows 
70 feet high, but towards its northerly 
limits it Is met with as a small, stunted 
tree, or even a bush. Its w’hite bark 
I>eels off in large, thin flakes, and for 
many generations it lias been used’ by the 
N. American Indians for a great varietv 
of purposes. The tree is light and 
graceful in outline, and is easily distin¬ 
guished from the other N. American and 
the European species by the shade of 
colour of the bark, and by its habit of 
peeling awmy in large sheets or flakes. 


There is little about either leaves or cat¬ 
kins to make it specially conspicuous. 
Fortunately, it thrives well under the 
same conditions as our common Birch. 
Seeds can be easily procured from 
America or from British-grown trees.—D. 

Rhodcra canadensis. —Though a native 
of the peaty swamps of Canada, this little 
shrub does quite W’ell in cool loam and leaf- 
soil. It is allied to tlie Rhododendrons 
and produces pretty clusters of rosy-purple, 
very fragrant flow’ers in early spring be¬ 
fore the leaves appear. It. canadensis 
makes a good comjjanion for the smaller 
Azaleas or Heaths, and may be relied upon 
to bloom freely in any suitable spot. The 
average height is about 3 feet.—J. 

Cassinia fulvida. — Though common 
enough, one seldom sees this shrub to the 
best advantage. The foliage and flower of 
the matured branches are, moreover, the 
least att ractive part of the bush, since with 
age they lose much of the bright gold of 
leaf and stem which is such a conspicuous 
feature in tfle young shoots. It is a good 
plan, therefore, to cut back in spring all 
the main boughs of C. fulvida to within 
about S inches of thp base. The result of 
this is a rapid growth of young foliage 
which is incomparably finer than the old, 
and which, owing to its pretty form and 
colour, makes a good accompaniment to 
cut blooms. (Syn. Diplopappus chrysa- 
phyllus.)—J. 

Rhododendron Wilsoni. — This hybrid 
from the Alpine Rose (It. ferrugineum) 
had for years only done indifferently in the 
ordinary border loam and leaf-soil where 
other dwarf species are perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory. The plants bloomed poorly and 
died-off piecemeal, a branch at a time. 
What remained of them was, therefore, 
moved into a Heath bank comixised of 
poor, red slinly soil in which nothing but 
Brooms and Ericas prosper. Here they 
wore planted without any preparation l>e- 
yond digging a hole, but, to niy surprise, 
they soon began to recover. The best of 
them looked better, the invalids cheered 
up, an<fc the colony is now the healthiest- 
looking group of plants in the garden.— 
A. T. J. 

Paulownia Imperials. -It seems a pity 
that this line and quick-growing tree is not 
more often planted in England. There are 
some large specimens in Paris, here and 
there in the streets, and also in the Bois de 
Boulogne. They do not appear to suffer 
from cold, though the winter climate is by 
no means mild. The shape of the flower, 
which appears before the loaves, gave rise 
to a familiar name of my own inventing, 

the Foxglove-tree.” I w r as very much 
struck l>y their beauty when in Paris in 
May, 1015. They flow r ered, I think, a little 
before the Horse Chestnuts, and later I 
saw’ the fallen blossoms lying on the Grass 
like drifts of pale lilac Crocuses. There 
are one or two small siiecimons in Hyde 
Park, but I have not had an opportunity of 
observing if they fiow’er. I first saw’ the 
Paulownia flowering at Alassio, and later 
in the same year saw fair-sized trees on 
the shores of Lake Maggiore and at Aigle 
in Switzerland, but these were pollarded 
and pruned, and w’ere not in flower. In 
England the chief use which is made of it 
appears to be as a fine-foliaged plant, 
when, by cutting to the ground annually, 
it is made to produce very large leaves, 
hut this treatment seems unworthy of this 
noble forest tree. On 'returning from 
Paris I bought a very jioor specimen from 
a well-known English nurseryman—for 
3s. 6d.—which I am endeavouring to nurse 
into health. I have also raised a number 
of plants from pseecLj aJwl..liope to make ex¬ 
periment of their hardiness in the North 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


GLOBE THISTLE (ECHIXOPS). 

Stout, vigorous subjects, tlie Globe 
Thistles are, when established, among the 
more picturesque^ and distinct of hardy 
herbaceous plants. From the cultural 
standpoint, they offer no difficulty, suc¬ 
ceeding well in the wide range of loamy 
soils—light or moderately heavy, cal¬ 
careous or otherwise—that usually obtain. 
These things notwithstanding, their more 
pronounced characteristics—silverinoss of 
stem or leaf—as seen when grown in cal¬ 
careous loams, are so marked as to be 
worth noting by the planter who would 


obtain from them the best effect. Sun 
and light, too. are other factors in the 
case, since their fuller ornament is not 
revealed if the plants are grown in shade. 
These things, and the fact that they re¬ 
sent frequent disturbance, are the most 
important for the gardener to remember. 
As the plants root, fairly deeply, a good 
root-run should exist. They may be 
moved well in early autumn or spring, 
end’, being quite hardy, are indifferent as 
to frost. 

For the reasons staled, they are better 
suited to isolated positions, whether on 
the feiwn, comer places at the parting of 
patlis in garden, oi>cn 


they may appear here in certain circum¬ 
stances. Grouping is the only way of ob¬ 
taining the good' effect of w'liieh they are 
capable, and if done with a free hand 
few herbaceous plants are so ornamental. 
They may be increased by seeds, division, 
or by root cuttings (inserted during 
autumn and winter, the last-named being 
the best where many plants are required. 
Their flowering period is July-September, 
the plants ranging from. 3 feet to G feet 
high. 

Those named below' are the most useful 
of the group. E. bannaficus is of st.iff- 
branching habit, 3 feet or more high ; 


flowers blue, in spherical heads. E. 
niveuj?, a tall-growing kind, has silvery 
heads. E. Kitro, here figured 1 , attains 3 
feet or 4 feet high, and produces clear 
blue flowers in round heads. E. ruthenl- 
eus, perhaps the most i>o.]:ular of the set, 
certainly one of the most effective, has 
globular heads of d(*ep blue on branching 
steins. The leaves have a white or cot¬ 
tony under surface; the stems also are of 
a silvery whiteness. Southern Russia. E. 
spluerocephalus attains to G feet liigh, and 
lias white or very pale bluish heads of 
flowers. E. Tourneforti, from the Cau¬ 
casus. is also white, its leaves covered 
with whitish spines. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


ANNUALS FOR SUMMER 
FLOWERING. 

The late Mr. W. Wildsmith, when in 
charge of the gardens at Ileckfield Place, 
was asked' how he managed to have such 
splendid displays of annuals every year. 
He replied, “ Because I devote as much 
careful attention tx> their cultivation as I 
do to other kinds of plahts regarded, gene¬ 
rally, as choicer subjects.” 

Undoubtedly the majority of flower gar¬ 
dens will contain many annuals during the 
coming summer, as a very fine display 
can be obtained economically as regards 
cost and labour and in a very short time. 

The situation for these plants must be 
duly considered, as few kinds thrive well 
in a very shady position. A few*, how¬ 
ever, are splendid for growing in natu¬ 
rally dry soils and well-drained borders. 
The majority thrive best in a quite open 
position, fully exposed to the light and 
air. As such positions a,re not* always 
available, the cultivator must make a 
careful selection accordingly, and pay 
extra attention to the rearing of the 
plants and transplanting in the case of the 
more tender annuals, and the thinning 
out of seedlings of the hardy ones raised 
in the border itself. In every case over¬ 
crowding must l>e avoided, as throe sturdy 
plants will prove much more satisfactory 
in every way than six weakly ones grown 
in the same space. 

The soil and its preparation.— The best 
soil is one that is neither heavy nor too 
light. It must be deep, and', whether 
l>oor or rich, deeply dug, or, better still, 
trenched. A medium soil, rich and mode¬ 
rately firmed when in a free working con¬ 
dition, is an ideal one for annuals. Such 
a rooting medium is not obtainable in 
every garden. In the case of heavy, re¬ 
tentive soils, it is wise to dig ;u a liberal 
supply of w r oll-decayed leaf soil qhd 
gritty material. Horse manure, in a 
rotted condition, will be the best to use. 
In dealing with naturally light soils, the 
cultivator must dig in cow* manure, if it 
is available, or plenty of well-decayed' 
vegetable matter; and, further, make some 
timely provision for applying suitable 
surface mulches to conserve the moisture 
round the roots before the plants feel any 
ill effect from a spell of dry weather. It 
is a fatal error to plant annuals in a 
shalIow T -tilled soil. If there is a hard pan 
of ground under a few inches of broken 
soLl, the plants will fail just at the stage 
when they are forming flower-buds. In 
such instances the plants are blamed, and' 
not the cultivator, for the general disap¬ 
pointment. 

Raising seedlings. —Use clean pans, 
pots, or boxes. Put in ample drainage 
material; prepare carefully a good com¬ 
post. if not of new' loam, in which all the 
Grass has died, sweet leaf soil, and course 
sand, then old Chrysanthemum soil or 
loam taken from Cucumber. Tomato, or 
Melon beds. Many kind's of annuals, such 
as Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Sweet Pens, 
Salpiglossis, Petunias, and Godetias, like 
a small quantity of old mortar rubble 
mixed with the compost. P»e sure that 
the seeds are sown evenly and thinly. 
Avoid overcrowding, and water at all 
times carefully. Do not exceed normal 
summer heat in the structure in which 
the seedlings are raised. Transplant all 
in good time; aim at a stocky growth 
throughout, not failing to begin at the 
seedling stage. 

Final planting. —This must be done 
when late frosts are past. The sol’ should 
be well prepared, and the annuals planted 
in it so as to allow' roNrcfor each one to 
growj’.and.fm^i ^sturdy. snepirneii^. 

1 Sowing seeds in "the oPEN--BOK0Kit.-'-S<>eds 
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of hardy annuals do remarkably well if 
sown in prepared borders in the positions 
in which the resultant plants are to 
flower. Seeds may be sown more thickly 
than in the case of half-hardy ones under 
glass, as there is always a possibility of- 
raany seedlings being eaten by slugs. The 
cultivator must attend to the due thin¬ 
ning out where this work is necessary. 
Watering, staking, and the timely re¬ 
moval of faded flowers, to prevent seed- 
pods forming as much as possible, are 
items of considerable imi>ortance. 

G. G., B. 


CROCUS TAURI. 

TnE flower-buds of this were .pushed up 
while under the snow. It may be it 
appreciates a snowy covering at this 
.stage of growth, and takes advan¬ 
tage of it to bring the buds to ma¬ 
turity,’ready to open diirect.lv the snow 
goes and a gleam of sunlight promises in¬ 
sect visitors. I have seen Crocus vermis 
do the same on the slopes above Mont 
Cenis. It varies greatly in colour In that 
district, ranging from the pure white form 
that is so common in high alpine jws- 
tures, through every degree of striping 
and feathering to wholly lilac forms. 
These last I have seen several times grow¬ 
ing through a thin covering of snow, 
while the white forms were not distin¬ 
guishable under the white mantle. I | 
have enjoyed lifting the last sheet of 
glass and snow from off them, and watch¬ 
ing how rapidly the bent-over blossoms 
right themselves and open out in the 
sunshine. 

How remarkable C. Tauri would look 
showing through snow, on account of its 
steely-blue colouring, so unlike that of 
other spring Crocuses. C. speeiosus looks 
very blue from a distance in September 
and October, but is not so uniformly blue 
as C. Tauri. In fact, this hist is too blue 
to look well near such lilac species as C. 
fvieberi and C. Tomasinianus, and their 
colours swear at one another sadly. 

My stock of C. Tauri originated from 
one conn very kindly sent me by Mr. 
Barr, one of a few he had sent in by an 
Ea (Stern collector. It is much like a 
slender C. biflorus in form and habit, but 
is of a uniform cobalt or steel hiue, with 
a greenish-yellow throat. Ft i-s quite 
possible, however, that it varies in shade, 
as Maw’s figure shows it as of a soft lilac 
colour. Do other readers grow It, and is 
it blue or lilac with -them? Many other 
plants have been sent to me as C. Tauri, 
most of which are C. reticulatus, with 
flowers striped lilac on a white ground, 
and, of course, a strongly netted covering 
to the conn instead of the smooth mem¬ 
brane splitting at the base into rings, that 
is the right tunic, for both C. biflorus and 
C. Tauri. 

A very remarkable Crocus was col¬ 
lected by Egger, of Jaffa, and sent out as 
C. Tauri. I flowered it last autumn in my 
Crocus frame, and was astonished at its 
curious starry shape and extraordinary 
colour—«a brownish-purple like that of old 
port. 

There is yet another little Crocus mas¬ 
querading under the name of C. Tauri— 
melanthorus. It is a dainty little midget 
very slow of increase, and remarkable for 
Its small, globular, lilac flowers with jet- 
black anthers, so different from the C. 
Tauri that I have long felt It lias no 
right to that name. Mr. Amott gene¬ 
rously gave me this treasure, and every 
spring I thank him inwardly for it when 
it reappears. This season I take this op¬ 
portunity to do more openly while 
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two of its flowers are the chief attraction 
of the Crocus frame. E. A. Bowles. 

MyddeJton House , Waltham Cross, 
Herts. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Polygonum cuspidattjm. —I first made ac¬ 
quaintance with this member of the Knot- 
weed family under the name of P. cuspida- 
tum com pactum, but the plant I procured 
from one of our leading nurserymen under 
the name of Sieboldi is identical. From 
an ornamental i>oint of view it is not to be 
despised, and is infinitely superior to the 
better-known sacckalinense, which is only 
fit for the wild garden or positions where 
it can only come into contact with a strong 
vegetation which it is able to contend wffth. 
P. cuspidatum is certainly not fit for the 
herbaceous border, it is too encroaching ; 
its true place is in the wild garden or 
among dwarf-habited shrubs. It is de¬ 
cidedly ornamental, being comparatively 
dwarf and compact and very free-flower¬ 
ing. The numerous spikes of flowers, 
which are not wanting in purity, are 
shown up to much advantage by the 
lustrous green of the foliage. I have 
found it very useful for cutting In the 
autumn, as the flowers are so weather¬ 
proof. 

Cyclamen Atkinsoni is now known, ac¬ 
cording to the Kew List, as C. ibericuni. 
What a valuable little winter-blooming 
hardy plant this is? The first flowers 
opened in the beginning- of February, and 
are now, In the latter end of the month, 
as fresh and bright as if they had never 
been exposed to hard frosts and bitter 
easterly winds, and it has a nice appear¬ 
ance in informal bupches of flowers. One 
very good point in its favour is that the 
flowers are weather-proof. A spell of wet 
weather does not affect the purity of the 
blooms, but deepens the verdure of the 
foliage. Although it does so well in com¬ 
pany with other things, it lias a nice ap¬ 
pearance when isolated. 

Giant Fennels. —The true place for 
these is in the woodland garden, where 
they can be boldly grouped. They seem 
rather out of place In the herbaceous bor¬ 
der. Unless in the case of very wide 
borders they should not be associated inti¬ 
mately with flowering plants generally. 
They require much head-room, and in the 
course of a couple of years exhaust the 
soil around them to such an extent that 
plants of more lowly growth are, in a 
great degree, robbed of their vitality. In 
the woodland the falling leaves give them 
just what they need to maintain perennial 
vigour. They may, of course, be judici¬ 
ously used’ in the flower garden, either 
in groups or isolated, where the dignity 
and grace of growth which characterise 
-them can be fully displayed. 

The larger encrusted Saxifrages.— 
There may be a difference of opinion as 
regards the respective merits of Saxifraga 
pyrnmidnlis and S. longifolia, but the 
former is decidedly the more useful. It 
produces offsets with great freedom, so 
that it is an easy matter to raise a stock, 
whereas the true S. longifolia must be 
raised from seeds. There is a variety of 
S. longifolia which forms offsets with free¬ 
dom, but it cannot he compared with the 
true species, which is, of course, the most 
delicately encrusted Saxifrage in cultiva¬ 
tion, and. when in its best form, is a noble 
ornament of the rock garden. Being of 
such easy increase, S. pyraraidalis has, 
however, greater potentiality for the 
adornment of the outdoor garden, and 1 
am free to say that the true worth of this 
alpine plant is not fully realised by 
amateurs generally. Only those w’ho have 
attended to cultural details can fully esti¬ 
mate the nobility of this member of one of 


the finest families of hardy flowers now In 
cultivation. In recent years some Ixmdon 
market growers have made a special 
feature of it, showing that it has high 
decorative worth. Their cultural methods, 
of course, bring out the highest qualities of 
any plants they take In hand, lam told 
that they use horse-manure in the compost, 
which shows that this Saxifrage needs to 
be well nourished if its highest develop¬ 
ment is to be realised. For grouping on 
the rock garden it is, 1 think, unequalled 
among dwarf-habited hardy plants. 1 
once had about fifty plants in a group, and 
some of the spikes were nearly 2 feet high 
and broad in proportion. In order, how¬ 
ever, to obtain fully-develoi>ed spikes the 
offsets should be removed all through the 
growing time, in order to concentrate the 
energies of the plant on the formation of 
one rosette. One of the most striking 
members of this section is S. cochlearis 
major, hut it must be the true variety, 
which one does not always obtain. The 
encrustations of this Saxifrage are 
wonderfully clear and bright. It is very 
effective in the winter season, and. when 
in good condition, flowers with great free¬ 
dom. S. Cotyledon is handsome and effec¬ 
tive dn winter, and Hosted, although It 
does not form such large rosettes, is a 
reliable kind, and lias a good appearance 
all the year round. These larger forms of 
the encrusted Saxifrage should be well 
cared for, they are so pleasing during the 
dull months of the year. J. Cornhill. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crocuses. —Should Crocuses be allowed 
to occupy the same place year after year, 
and do they never need a shift? is a 
question w’hich has been put to me, and 
it arose through a discussion as to the 
non-blooming of several clumps of bulbs 
planted a long time ago in a cold, heavy 
soil. I pass the question on to readers of 
Gardening who may have had a similar 
experience. My own opinion is that it is 
not wise to permit any bulbs that bloom 
in spring to go too long without lifting, 
dividing, and replanting. A cold, heavy 
soil is not conducive to the growth or 
rii>ening of bulbs, but in a light soil it is 
different. I have some clumps in my own 
garden that have not been touched for 
years, and they always bloom.— Woodbast- 

W'lCK. 

Verbenas. —Since it became the custom 
*to raise plants from seed sowm in heat in 
March the need for retaining old plants 
is done awny with. Many things will lie 
raised from seed this spring, owing to 
the scarcity of bedding plants, but few 
brighter or more prolific in blooming can 
be found than Vertfenns. If treated as 
half-hardv annuals, giving the seedlings 
just a little extra beat at the start, no 
difficulty should be experienced in getting 
plants to bloom In July.—-T ownsman. 

Flower garden. —Sow seeds of half- 
hardy annuals required for bedding, and 
raiseJn genial warmth. Put Dahlias into 
\< armth to afford cuttings for propagating, 
and overhaul Cannas, and place them in a 
cool house to give them a slight start. 
Get Carnations well hardened, so that 
they can be planted out the first favour¬ 
able opportunity. Prick off Airtirrhinums 
into boxes or frames, according to the 
number Tenuired, and keep close and 
shaded until new roots are made. Push 
on with the pruning and training of 
creepers and shrubs on walls, with the 
oception. of very tender subjects, which 
should be left till last.—A. W. 

Tulip beds. —Permanent beds of May¬ 
flowering Tulips may now l>e cleaned and 
the surface lightly loosened. Owing to 
the open character of the past autumn 
and winter, these are pretty well ad¬ 
vanced, and from the same cause weeds 
are, if small,' |imdMl^| :pn>minenit in some 
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ORNAMENTAL SPECIES OF 
ASPARAGUS. 

A great many species of Asparagus are 
natives of South Africa, and some of 
them have been grown In tills country for 
a considerable period. They were, how¬ 
ever, thought little of tiLl the advent of 
Asparagus plumosus, in 1S7G, ana' its 
variety nanus, in 1S80. The delicate leaf¬ 
age of these, and the flattened, frond-like 
manner in which the minor branehlets are 
disposed, quickly made them popular. Be¬ 
sides their value as pot plants, several of 
the forms of Asparagus are of great value 
for cutting, and in many nurseries a con¬ 
siderable area of glass is given up to their 
culture for this purpose. The plant so 
commonly known as Smilnx, which used' 
to be grown under the name of Myrsi- 
phyllum asiiaragoides, is now included in 
the genus Asparagus. The cut sprays of 
Asparagus are often employed instead of 


PLANTS. 

than the typical form, and variegatus, in 
which the leaves are striped with white. 
Another equally beautiful kind, though 
less grown than the preceding, is 

Asparagus myriocladus, that forms a 
neat, compact, yet. graceful, specimen. A 
pleasing feature of this species is the 
contrast between -the light tint of the 
young leaves and the deep green of the 
mature foliage. In 

Asparagus tenuissimus the zig-zag 
shoots are clothed with exceedingly slen¬ 
der leaves, so line, indeed, that, when 
covered with moisture, a specimen of this 
at a tittle distance presents the appear¬ 
ance of a light green mist. By botanists 
this is regarded as a form of A. plumosus, 
but, apart from other points of differ¬ 
ence, is the fact that it can be readily 
struck from cuttings, whereas for the in¬ 
crease of A. plumosus seeds are neces¬ 
sary. Struck in thumb-pets and allowed 


tien, and immense quantities of the 
feathery sprays are sold in Covent Gar¬ 
den Market for association with cut 
flowers. 

The tender species of Asparagus will 
thrive in ordinary potting compost in 
which there is a rather liberal admixture 
of good loam. Grown in pots, an occa¬ 
sional stimulant Is very beneficial. In 
order to keep the foliage of good colour, 
the plants must be shaded from the sun, 
yet, at the same time, a close, stuffy at¬ 
mosphere must be avoided. Some of 
them, especially A. Sprengeri, will stand 
the winter in a structure from which 
frost is just excluded, but the foliage is 
retained in much better condition in a 
winter temperature of 50 degs. to 00 degs. 

X. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single-flowered Camellias.— Among the 
plants that have declined in ]K>puiarity 
within recent years must be included the 
garden varieties of Camellia. This, no 
doubt, can be accounted for by the fact 



Asparagus Sprengeri in a vase. 


Fern fronds—indeed, they are by many 
looked upon really as Ferns, a name 
frequently bestowed upon A. plumosus 
and its variety nanus being the Asparagus 
Fern. Next to Asparagus plumosus, the 
6peeies most generally grown is 
Asparagus Sprexgeri, which was not 
sent to this country tiLl 1S90. This, as 
may be seen by the illustration, is more 
robust in growth and the leaves are a 
good deal larger than those of A. plu- 
niosus. Grown in a suspended basket, A. 
Sprengeri is seen at its best, w’hile it is 
also of great service for draping stages, 
edging groups, and also, when secured to 
a few sticks, as a specimen plant. For 
cutting, too, It is exceedingly useful, as, 
given plenty of root room, It yields a large 
amount of greenery, and from the stout, 
leathery nature of the leaves the sprays 
last a long time when cut. Like A. 
plumosus, this show T s a considerable 
amount of variation when raised from 
seed, the most marked forms of A. Spren¬ 
geri being compactus^of closer growth 
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to grow therein, little, bushy plants of A. 
fenuissimus are very useful for dropping 
Into small vases or other plant recep¬ 
tacles. 

Asparagus retrofbactus arooreus is 
somewhat in the way of A. myriocladus, 
but altogether a taller growler. The prin¬ 
cipal shoots are of a greyish tint, and the 
minor twigs have the leaves arranged 
thereon in little tufts. These leaves are 
thread-like, each from 1 inch to 2 inches 
in length, and of a decidedly vivid green 
tint. 

Asparagus deflexus. —Grown in a sus¬ 
pended basket, the slender shoots of tills 
species hang down for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and not only are the bright green 
leaves pretty, but it often produces a 
number of little white flowers, which are 
iu time succeeded by red berries. 

There are many other species, but those 
alluded to above are those principally 
grown—that is, of the tender kinds. From 
an ornamental standpoint, the common 
Asparagus is well worthy of considera- 


tha.t for cutting, long-stemmed blooms are 
at the present day in demand. Next, the 
flowers of ia great many of the varieties 
are hard and formal, and consequently 
lacking in grace and’ elegance. In my 
young days I was employed in a nursery 
where flowers w r ere grown for Covent Gar¬ 
den Market, and a large house was given 
up to Camellias for that purpose. The 
flowers were simply twisted off, without 
any foliage whatever, and packed in shal¬ 
low boxes for sale. There was then a 
regular demand for them. The charge of 
formality cannot, however, be brought 
against the single-flowered varieties, of 
which there is a limited number in cul¬ 
tivation. The cluster of golden stamens 
in the centre of the flower forms in some' 
of them a remarkably pleasing feature. 
The single white, alba simplex, must have 
a place among the most select, while of 
others Apollo (red), Jupiter (rosy red). 
Mercury (rich crimson), Minerva (rose), 
and Waltham Glory (velry bright red) are 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Sowing seeds. —Tender and half-hardy 
annuals, such a,s Asters, Stocks, Phlox 
Drummondi, Dianthus, Campanulas, 
Nicot ian a, SaipigliO.sjs.i s, Heliotrope, Lo¬ 
belia, etc., required to bloom early in the 
summer, should bo sown at once. A suffi¬ 
cient quantity of rich soil, composed of 
loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, should 
bo prepared, and shallow boxes used for 
sowing the seed. A layer of rough mate¬ 
rial, such as the siftings from the soil, 
will bo all that is required for drainage 
for such as will contain annuals, as these 
will not remain in the boxes for any 
length of time. The boxes intended for 
seeds of perennials should lx? well 
crocked and, when the seeds are sown, 
placed in a moderate temperature and 
covered with glass until germination 
takes place. Antirrhinums sown last 
month in pans and placed in a moderate 
heat are now ready for pricking off into 
fiames or boxes filled with light soil. 
Many annuals, such as Candytuft, Gode- 
tias, Larkspurs, Nigel las, Nemophilas, 
La vat eras, and Field Poppies, will thrive 
be^it if sown in their permanent quarters. 
These should l>o sown as soon as the soil 
is in a suitable condition, that the plants 
may have a long season of growth. Mig¬ 
nonette, being fairly hardy, a small sow¬ 
ing may now 1 k> made on a warm border 
after the surface of the soil has l»een 
raked fine. Thinning .should be done 
gradually, as the plants gain strength, 
finally allowing each plant plenty of 
space. Perennial Phloxes can easily be 
increased by cuttings inserted at this 
season. Each established clump pro¬ 
duces so many shoots from the base that 
they are benefited by being thinned. 
Select the sheets when from 2 inches to 

inches long, insert' them singly into 
thumb-pots, and plunge the pots in a 
gentle heat. When they have made suffi¬ 
cient roots, repot them into 5-inch pots, 
and when these pots are well filled with 
roots plant them on well-prepared ground 
in a position fully exposed to the sun, 
when each plant will produce a handsome 
spike of flowers about August. Del¬ 
phiniums are also easily propagated from 
cuttings inserted at this season. 

Seed-sowing. —The severe weather of 
the past few weeks has considerably de¬ 
layed many operations in this department, 
and left much groundwork untouched. 
With the break-up of frost this work 
must 1k> pushed forward with all possible 
speed. Seed-sowing must now be con¬ 
sidered.' Parsnips should be sown as 
early in the year as possible, so os to ob¬ 
tain a long season’s growth. As soon as 
the soil gets sufficiently dry to l>ear being 
trodden upon, sow in drills 18 inches 
apart, dropping the seed in pinches of 
three to four 1 foot apart in the drills. 
By sowing in this manner thinning is 
more .expeditiously performed. Turnips 
may be sown in small quantities for an 
early supply on a south l>order or other 
sheltered position where the soil is of a 
light, sandy nature. Stiff, retentive soil 
is unsuited for the cultivation of good- 
flavoured Turnips. Sow the seed in drills 
9 inches apart and 1 inch deep, and cover 
lightly with the feet from each side, after¬ 
wards passing a wooden rake over the sur¬ 
face to give it a neat appearance. I 
prefer Early Snowball for the first sow¬ 
ing in the open. It is slow to run to 
Med, the flesh is sweet and tender, and 
the hull) is of good shape. Sprinkle 
lightly with soot and lime as soo/n as the 
young plants appear alxive the ground, or 
the birds may clear the crop in a few 
days. As soon as sufficiently advanced, 
the seedlings should be thinned to 6 inches 
apart and the hoe run through the drills 
to keep them free from weeds. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit garden. —Strawberry beds 
and borders planted last autumn now need 
looking over, both to a scertain if the plants 
have been lifted by the action of recent 
hard frost as well as to get the soil between 
the rows cleaned and put in order, either 
by hoeing or lightly pointing it. Make 
any plants found to be lifted quite firm 
bv treading the soil in round them w T ith 
the heel of the foot. Trim off dead leaves 
from plants in beds and borders two 
years of age and upwards, clear off weeds, 
and then apply either a fertiliser or a 
mulch of well-rotted manure, if sucli was 
not done in. the autumn. Opinions difiW 
as to the wisdom of pointing the ground 
between these older plants. Unless in a 
very weedy and neglected state, hoeing 
in of a fertiliser or the mere spreading 
of the mammal mulch should suffice. In 
the previous case, pointing must be re¬ 
sorted to, as hoeing is of no avail. 
Soot and lime as deterrents to slugs and 
other insects are best given, about the 
time when the surface soil is being 
broken down to a fine tilth, or prior to 
the placing of a mulch of straw' litter 
around the plants for the protection of 
fruit trees just before they come into 
bloom. Spraying with winter wash should 
now be brought to a conclusion, but that • 
for the prevention of and the spreading 
of fungoid diseases, such as Apple scab 
and brown rot, has yet to 1)0 done. This 
should take place just as the buds are on 
the point of bursting, using Bordeaux 
mixture at full strength. Those who are 
troubled with Peach blister should try 
the Wisley and other remedies for the 
same. Keep a keen look-out on Goose¬ 
berry and Bed Currant bushes, and the 
same with Pears' and Plums, and dust 
them over with soot and lame, or spray 
with one of the advertised preventive 
preparations if birds are found to l>e dis¬ 
budding them. This is a matter requir¬ 
ing prompt attention, as the birds work 
so quickly that a tree or series of trees 
is soon ruined if steps to prevent further 
mischief in the manner suggested are not 
taken. In woodland districts, lessening 
their numbers by shooting often becomes 
a necessity if the flower-buds are to l>e 
saved. Get newly planted fruit trees 
pruned, and finally secure them to walls, 
fences, or stakes, as the case may be, 
using something of a soft nature to pre¬ 
vent the ligatures from cutting into the 
bark of branches and stems. If any 
planting of fruit trees remains to 1)0 
done, it should l>e pushed on with and 
brought to a speedy conclusion. 

Rambler Roses on walls, etc., should, if 
ret attended to last year, be thinned and 
relieved of the old /lowering wood and 
trained out afresh. In any ease, a slight 
amount of thinning and shortening of 
long growths is usually necessary at this 
time of year. 

Flower garden. —Hard weather ha-s 
caused much delay in the way of top¬ 
dressing of law’ns, turfing, cutting of 
verges, the putting of walks into repair, 
and surfacing them where needed with 
frotsh gravel before giving them a tho¬ 
rough rolling. Carriage drives will re¬ 
quite a considerable amount of labour 
spent on them in many instances to 
restore them to their former well-kept 
condition. A start w’itli Rose pruning 
may now be made, commencing with 
Hybrid Per pet mils and other hardy varie¬ 
ties. Teas and . their hybrids and the 
hybrid Chinas should be left till the first 
week in April. After the pruning of the 
former is completed, give the beds or 
borders, as the case may be, a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure, or apply 
a properly compounded Rose fertiliser 
and lightly dig it in. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. — Quarters which 
have l>een dug or trenched during the 
winter will soon dry up under the influ¬ 
ence of searching winds, combined with 
the increasing heat of the sun. This will 
no doubt raise a desire in many gardeners 
to begin seed-sowing, but it is wise 
to hasten slowly—at least, in the ma¬ 
jority of things. There is almost certain 
to be liad weather ahead, and for a time 
seeds will be, perhaps, safer in the bags. 
Where, however, the soil has dried nicely 
and the surface is moderately warm, thcro 
is no reason why Parsnips should not l>e 
sown. A mellow piece of ground which 
has not been recently manured, but which 
is in good heart, will suit these roots 
well. Most of us are inclined to afford 


too Little space between the lines. This 
may very well Ik* 2 feet ; indeed, where 
space can be a Horded, an extra 6 inches 
might with advantage bo allowed. Thin 
sowing is recommended. This will save 
thinning—an operation which is not al¬ 
ways done timeously. Onion-beds, too, 
may be prepared, and, as the seed is uot 
harmed by somewhat moist conditions or 
by a comparatively low temperature, it 
may bo got out. Generally speaking, it 
is advisable to fork up quarters which 
have been dug or trenched during the 
winter, but in the ease of Onion-beds this 
may be omitted. Onions prefer a some¬ 
what firm root-run, and a light hoeing 
will be found ouite sufficient. Level the 
quarter carefully and remove all stones, 
afterwards drawing shallow drills, sav, 
14 inches apart. In view' of the price of 
Onion seed, no one will l>e disj>osed to 
sow too thickly. When sowing is com¬ 
pleted, rake over the quarter and bent 
it lightly with the back of the spade. 
There is really no need of the heavy 
treading which is sometimes given to 
Onion-beds, except, perhaps, in eases 
whej\> the soil is very light. Many have 
now given up the cultivation of Onions 
from seeds sown out of doors, preferring 
to rely upon plants raised in. heat. Never¬ 
theless, where a good l>ed of sown -out 
Onions can be had, the bulbs from such, 
when well thinned, attain to quite a good 
size, and keep firm and good much longer 
than either autum n-sown plants cr plants 
raised in heat under glass. The main 
sowing of Leeks ought also to go in along 
with the Onions, and details are similar, 
in point of sowing, in all respects. Small 
sowings of Brassicas can be made in a 
warm and sheltered place, such as a 
south border at the foot of a wall. Broad 
Beans and Peas had better lx? withheld 
for a short time, in view of the moisture 
in the ground and the low temperature 
of the soil. If Shallots have not yet. been 
planted, this should not lx? much longer 
delayed. 

Flower garden. —Tho.se who have 
flower-beds to fill will be considering ways 
and means. The past few years have led 
to considerable changes in flower garden¬ 
ing, and the scarcity of fuel during the 
present winter and spring lias in many 
cases prohibited the employment of Pelar¬ 
goniums for bedding. This is no great 
loss, and many of us have rediscovered 
the value of annuals. Some of the best 
beds here last season W’ere those from 
seeds sown in spring. Begonia tubers 
may now be started in a gentle heat. Tf 
brought along quietly, the growths will 
not lx? too far advanced when the plants 
have to go into cold frames in May for 
hardening off. If Lobelia is to be em¬ 


ployed, let. seeds l>e sown without delay. 
Slugs are very fond of seedling Lobelias, 
so that vigilance is needed after germina¬ 
tion takes place. Verbenas are rather 
neglected now, but they are. easily raised' 
from seed, anil, in common with all other 
seedlings, pricking off ought to lx* at¬ 
tended to as soon as they’ can lx? safely 
handled. Caunas, where they are grown , 
should now be started in heat. If it is 
necessary to increase®‘tile stock, the roots 
can be divided,- it * 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES—PRO¬ 
PAGATION. 

Is it sufficiently recognisied that, gene¬ 
rally shaking, the methods usually 
adopted by specialists and exhibitors are 
those not best suited to the amateur who 
grows his plants chiefly for cutting or for 
decoration? Again, is not failure, or the 
modicum of success, often attained by 
the latter in the propagation of early- 
flowering varieties, very often the direct 
outcome of attempts to increase these 
sorts too early in the season? Inquiries 
such as these may at first sight appear not 
a little paradoxical, since, as to the first, 
it may be argued that a certain method 
and time, if good enough for tithe profes¬ 
sional, should be good enough for others 
as well. As to tile second', it may be 
argued—lias been, indeed—that early- 
flowering sorts need to be propagated pro¬ 
portionately earlier if they are to yield 
good results. To some extent, such an 
argument may appear logical enough. 
Circumstances, however, alter cases, and 
“ ways and means ”-diie circumstances 
of the individual in the case—are respon¬ 
sible for much. Of certain varieties good 
cuttings are frequently not obtainable 
early, and the use of weakly cuttings is a 
prodigal source of poor results. So long 
ago as the time when the rich yellow 
Jardin des Plantes was a great favourite 
infinitely better results were secured from 
rooting cuttings in a dung frame in early 
May than at any other period. The 
reason was twofold—far superior cuttings 
were available in May, while the plants 
grew away unchecked' to the flowering. 
Later, when growing such as Boule de 
Neige and W. H. Lincoln in quantity for 
the market at Christmas, April was my 
favourite month, for taking the cuttings, 
though many made a shirt, much earlier, 
probably with other motives iu view. For 
years a neighbour who grew Mine. Des- 
granges largely for lifting and' cutting 
made a point of inserting thousands of 
such cuttings as were available the mo¬ 
ment the plants had finished flowering. 
At planting time the following spring he 
liad never enough for his purpose, and' I 
not only supplied him with thousands of 
plants immeasurably .superior to his own, 
but told him also where he failed. The, 
cuttings taken by him in October were 
suckers chiefly—foredoomed to failure— 
those I sold him were genuine top growths 
taken apd rooted during March and 
April—roughly five months after. When the 
tine early-flowering yellow Horace Martin 
gained an Award of Merit in 1001, its 
good colour and the excellent condition of 
the plants so apiienled to me that I in¬ 
quired when the cuttings were taken. The 
answer was April, promptly supplemented 
by the remark that “ it’s a mistake to 
put in cuttings too early.” That fact I 
had years before proved, particularly with 
early-flowering and decorative sorts^ 

The secret of the whole business is that 
in April, cuttings of the right type are 
available in plenty, and when rooted the 
season is .sufficiently advanced to admit 
of their being planted out straight away, 
and go y>n practically unchecked to the 
flowering. Much earlier rooted' cuttings, 
because they cannot be so treated, are 
checked, and. becoming hidebound, move 
but slowly when planted out, and produce 
but. indifferent results iu the end. It is in 
such circumstances, and' for those who 
are content with moderate-sized plants 
that produce much useful material for 
cut-ting, tlmt the /lirihteur maw lbu re- 
Digitized by 'Qlc 


minded that there Is yet time to insert 
healthy cuttings of good, growth. The 
ouly essential in the case is that when 
well rooted the young plants should be 
planted out without delay in well-culti¬ 
vated' ground. This done, the result will 
surprise not a few of those who in the 
past have clung all too tenaciously to rule 
of thumb methods in this matter. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: What to do with 
cuttings while they are rooting.— Many 
promising batches of cuttings fail at this 
season, because of the want of proper care 
In regard to the ventilation of the proiwi- 
gating frame. Most growers root their 
cuttings in frames set up on the side 
benches of a cool greenhouse. There is a 
tendency to keep the frames too close, and, 
as a result, the cuttings damp off. This 
should be guarded against by wiping the 
underside of the glass free from excessive 
moisture each day—twice a (lay if really 
necessary. It is also a good plan to ad¬ 
mit air to the propagatiug frame each 
morning for an hour or so. If the top end 
of the frame-light or sheets of glass—if the 
latter lie used as a covering—he raised a 
couple of inches adequate ventilation will 
be provided without causing the cuttings to 
flag materially. It is a good plan to have 
a second frame ready'in which to place the 
pots and boxes of cuttings as they become 
rooted, so as to gradually inure them to 
more airy conditions.—A. R. II. 


VEGETABLES. 

WINTER DIGGING. 

Those who make a practice of digging on 
favourable occasions during the winter 
will this season have good reason to con¬ 
gratulate themselves. In this locality the 
ground' lias been so sodden during the 
past six weeks, that it has not been pos¬ 
sible to work it, the consequence being 
that iu the allotment and cottage gardens 
not a bit of ground is ready for Beans, 
Peas, and Shallots. In most gentlemen’s 
gardens winter digging is practised, for 
the professional gardener knows that 
early sowing and planting are only certain 
where advantage is taken of favourable 
opportunities for preparing the soil. The 
man who wishes to sow Peas at the be¬ 
ginning of February must think about the 
work at the end of the year, and not wait 
until January is well advanced, for hard 
frosts may set in suddenly, and frequently 
stop operations for several weeks, and 
time kxst. in this way can never be re¬ 
gained. I make a j>oint of beginning dig¬ 
ging in mid-December, so that I can sow 
some good large beds of the early round 
Radishes early iu February, these belug 
covered with boughs—straw being difficult 
to obtain—which serve the double purpose 
of keeping off birds and protecting the 
young plants against frosts and cold 
winds. If the ground had not been dug 
at the time, it would not have been j>os- 
sible to do so until the latter end of Feb¬ 
ruary, so.that I should have been several 
weeks later in pulling. Shallots and 
Broad Beans can also be got in, whereas 
in the allotments,, of which there are a 
great many here, ft time of writing (Feb¬ 
ruary 2ftth) hardly a spit has been turned, 
so that it must be April before any seeds 
can be sown. It is a pity that allotment- 
holders and the smaller growers gene¬ 


rally do not practise winter digging. They 
make a practice of starting digging at the 
beginning of February, but the weather 
does not always admit of doing so, and 
when the soil is so saturated it needs a 
fortnight of dry, frosty, or sunshiny 
weather to render it lit for sowing and 
planting. 

What is called rough digging must, 
however, be practised,! the soil must bo 
turned up in rough clods which do not 
hold moisture to any great extent, and 
which, being fully exposed to the action 
of frost, form a line seed-bed when 
needed early in the year. I am con¬ 
vinced that whoever practises rough win¬ 
ter digging for one season will fully re¬ 
alise the advantage gained by so doing. 

Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lettuces. —All varieties of Lettuces 
will succeed if sown on a well-prepared 
and sheltered border as soon as the soil 
is in a suitable condition. To obtain an 
unbroken supply, additional sowings 
should l>o made every fortnight during 
tlie spring and early summer. I find one 
of tlie most useful varieties for early sow¬ 
ing is Commodore Nutt. »Sow the seed 
in rows 9 inches apart, and cover $ inoli 
deep with fine soil. Plants that have 
been raised under gla.ss should be, when 
thoroughly hardened, planted on.a shel¬ 
tered lx>rder. lifting each plant with a 
ball of soil. If this svstem be followed, 
the plants will be fully as early, and 
generally of better quality than aiituinn- 
grown produce.—F. W. G. 

Artichokes. —Those who wish to have 
early Globe Artichokes may achieve that 
end by lifting u. few strong root's at this 
time. These, if broken up and potted, 
may be grown on under glass, hardened 
off, and planted out at the end of April. 
If given a little shelter after they go out, 
the plant's will soon go ahead, and produce 
a crop of very acceptable and early 
heads.—W. McG. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE. 
What is ix>puLaiiy termed the big-bud 
disease of the Black Currant is not really 
a disease at all, hut is the result of au 
infestation of the bushes by a mite known 
as Eriopliyes ribis. This mite has spread 
over a very wide aresi, ami it is now 
found in almost every parish in the coun¬ 
try ; in fact, very few gardeus in which 
Black Currants are grown are absolutely 
free from infection. Serious damage has 
been done, and iu many districts the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of the Black Currant 
is now declared to be iiujiossible, and, lu 
consequence, this fine and most accept¬ 
able fruit has been actually discarded, 
and lias been replaced by some other 
crop. The mature of big-bud is now so 
well known, and its appearance is so 
readily recognised, that no description is 
necessary. The season is now approach¬ 
ing, however, when measures for its de¬ 
struction and prevention must be put into 
operation forthwith, and' a note of these 
will be of Interest to growers. 

Some authorities advocate hard prun¬ 
ing, followed by the removal by hand of 
any buds that seemed -to lie infested—or 
were swollen—with the mite. The variety 
of Black Currant, however, which I grew 
in fa.ir quantity was Iloskoop Giant, and 
in endeavouring to rid it of mite by tbo 
hard pruning method T found that bushes 
so treated all reverted to what, is known 
as the Nettle-leaye^j ty|pfrtfi most useless 
and worthless kind.. This js a. curious 
fncUWm’ doWwiT 'loC)many_ gJ&vers of 
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Black Currants, and it is my experience 
that Boskoop Giant is one of the very 
worst offenders in this respect. 

I took every opportunity of finding out 
what was known in regard to the life 
history of the mite, and once this was 
known with a fair degree of accuracy, I 
have been able to deal with this i>est very 
drastically, and have succeeded in clear¬ 
ing my bushes from infestation. My 
methods are based upon the investiga¬ 
tions of Professor Collinge, of Birming¬ 
ham University, and they are as follows. 

There is no use attempting to kill the 
mites when they are almost hermetically 
sealed up in the buds of the bushes ; they 
enjoy thorough protection in that phase 
of their existence from every form of in¬ 
secticide or other destructive agency. It 
must be apparent, however, that they 
must come out sooner or later. They 
cannot live for ever in the same habita¬ 
tion, but must seek fresh buds in order 
to get food and an existence. The time 
to deni with them is when they are mi¬ 
grating, and when they are on the move 
and have no protection they are easily 
destroyed. The annual migration of the 
mites begins in early spring, and the 
movement is regulated' almost wholly by 
prevailing weather conditions. Under 
favourable circumstances, they begin 
their annual trek sometimes as early as 
the third week of March. It is, there¬ 
fore, advisable to begin the spraying of the 
bushes about March 21st, and, if the 
bushes are badly infested, to do so at 
weekly intervals until the beginning of 
June. In very bad cases, if may possibly 
be found that this constant spraying has 
not wholly cleared' the bushes, and a few- 
odd buds may Kti.ll remain infested. If the 
operation be repeated, how-ever. in the 
following season, it will be found that the 
mites will be killed out entirely. Even 
when, as a result of this spraying, the 
bushes are completely cleared, it is a mis¬ 
take to cease entirely. Tw-o, or at least 
three, sprayings should be given every 
season, if only for the sake of prevention. 
Compound Quassia extract is the insecti¬ 
cide I use, and it is fatal to the mites if 
ir catches them unprotected. By follow¬ 
ing out this method my bushes are quite 
clean, and mite is unknown. 

The Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
has recently declared—after some corre¬ 
spondence with the Council of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society—that 
no known cure exists for the eradication 
of the Black Currant gall mite, and 
under these circumstances they refused 
to have it scheduled as a notifiable pest, 
and would take no further steps in the 
matter until some definite cure was estab¬ 
lished. I have brought my experiences 
before some of the responsible officials of 
the Board, and have invited' full investi¬ 
gation. 

It may be of interest to state that a 
Scottish grow-er claims to have raised a 
variety that is immune from the attack of 
mite. lie states that this variety has 
been grown in a plantation of other sorts 
that were badly infected, and it has now- 
resisted attack for fifteen years. I have 
procured a quantity of this new- variety, 
and have planted it amongst bushes of 
Boskoop Giant, Seabrook’s Black, Lees’ 
Prolific, Carter’s Champion, Victoria, and 
Black Naples. The last three sorts named 
are infested with mite, and no attempt 
will be made to disturb them meantime. 

I propose to let the insect have full swing 
for two or three years, in order to see if 
the alleged Immune variety will maintain 
its character in my trials. 


Pqr.tobcllo, Mid 



BEES. 

PROCURING BEES. 

“ How to obtain the bees ” is the question 
of the hour to those who have decided to 
keep a hive or tw-o. The best w-ay at the 
present time is in the manner fully ex¬ 
plained in the issue of January 25th, 191b, 
through the County Bee Committee. So 
far as seems humanly jossible, the pur¬ 
chaser is safeguarded against disease in 
his purchase. It is certainly most inad¬ 
visable to buy from other beekeepers just 
now-. Quite unintentionally, the seller 
may send tainted bees, and disapi>ointment 
on both sides will follow*. County Bee 
Committees, how-ever. have long-waiting 
lists, in which probably there will be many 
unsatisfied applicants. The bee prospec¬ 
tor’s next hope is in errant swarms, or in 
bees which have found a home for them¬ 
selves in w-alls. roofs of houses, trees, etc. 
The safe hiving of a swarm is not often a 
difficult matter, all that is necessary being 
to shake it off into a skep firmly held be¬ 
neath. Supposing the swarm be so situ¬ 


comb, with food and brood, be fixed in the 
new hive, the bees will be encouraged. 
Our illustration shows the intermediate 
part of any such operation. In this actual 
instance, which is a good typical case, the 
bees had been living for a year in some 
brickwork adjoining the w-all seen in the 
illustration. Having tilted the skep on a 
cloth, as shown, and having veiled him¬ 
self, the operator carefully took out some 
bricks and then cut out the combs one at 
a time, bringing each one, as removed, to 
the skep. Here the adhering bees were 
smartly shaken off at once, and each comb 
was laid aside out of the way and covered 
up. The bees rapidly made their way into 
the skep as a sw-arni would. This man 
was fortunate in an early capture of the 
queen on a comb. At sunset the bees were 
hived in the ordinary manner. But I re¬ 
lent, the illustration depicts what is to be 
done after dislodging bees from anywhere, 
and is the necessary preliminary to getting 
them into a standard frame hive. The 
oix 1 ration transforms the established stock 
into a swarm, and that is why the bees 
take to their new home and location. 



Dislodging Bees from a wall. 


ated as to forbid shaking ( e.g ., on a tree 
trunk, or on the face of a wall), the bees 
may be smartly brushed off into the skep 
below-, or persuaded by moans of a carbolic 
cloth to ascend into it, fixed above. Spread 
a white cloth on the ground, on w-liich the 
queen, if she misses the skep, can be 
readily seen. Then shake the bees from 
the skep into the permanent hive, as usual, 
in the evening. 

The dislodging of bees from inside a roof 
or wall or tree trunk, etc., is not so simple 
a proceeding. Not seldom have I been 
asked to explain how T to do this, and, as 
bees to-day may be found in such posi¬ 
tions, a w*ord or two will be well. Obvi¬ 
ously, each case w-ill have its own peculiar 
awkw-ardness. I think I may confidently 
say that there are three essentials to suc¬ 
cess, viz. : (1) The safe capture of the 
queen unhurt; (2) the entire removal of 
all comb from the original position; (3) 
the transference, by means of a skep, of 
as many bees as possible to the new 
home. If some pieces of the dislodged 


A perusal of my earLier contributions on 
this subject to your columns will supple¬ 
ment these notes on w-hat, if successful, is 
a profitable piece of work (Gardening, 
November 24th, 1917, and especially Octo¬ 
ber nth and 19th, 1918). 

Food in hives is not too plentiful at this 
time of the year. (Consequently, it w-ill be 
w-ise, even if there be no signs of robbing, 
to close the entrances to the bee space. 
l)o not commence stimulative feeding yet, 
though it is not a bad plan to break the 
capping in some of the combs, now and 
then, on warm, sunny days, to inspire the 
bees to activity and exercise. Now that 
March is well'in, there ought to be plenty 
of natural food soon available, even 
though many flowers are late this year. 
Among spring flow-ers the best honey-pro¬ 
ducing ones are Sedum majus, Ribes 
rubrum, Sallow-, Scilla, and Willow-. 
Flowers prodiipjpg. pollen for feeding the 
young are plentiful, aha include Box, 
Crdcjsr Hellebore, Pandelktajj Barberry, 

ana ^ana-champaiM- h - 
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WATERER’S 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE D POTATO ES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BACS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 


EARLY VARIETIES. 



14lbs. 

281 bs. 

56lbs. 

112lbs 

Duke of York 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sharpe’s Express 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 

Sharpe’s Victor 

5/- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

Eclipse 

4/3 

8/- 

15/6 

30/- 

Epicure 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

Harbinger - 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

Sir John Llewellyn - 

4/6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 


SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 
VARIETIES. 


Arran Chief 

. 3/- 

6/- 

12/- 

23/- 

British Queen - 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

Factor 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

’Great Scot- 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

King Edward VII. 

31- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

•Kerr's Pink 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/- 

•Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

4b/- 

’Tinwald Perfection- 

el- 

12/- 

\ 22/6 

46/- 

•The Lochar 

316 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 • 

6/3 

12/- 

23/- 


Ton Rates on Application. 


Varieties marked # are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wart Disease. 


WATERER’S 
PRODUCTIVE SEEDS. 



Per 

Per 


pint. 

quart. 

Pea. Little Marvel - 

1/9 

3/3 

The Pilot - - - 

- - - 21- 

3/9 

m Gradus 

1/9 

3/3 

„ Daisy 

2/- 

3/9 

„ Prince of Wales 

1/6 

2/9 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES. 

SCOTCH GROWN. Earlies. 


14 lbs 23 lbs 56 lbs 112 lbs 
*. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 


Sir J. Llewellyn 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d 



4 

6 

8 

0 

15 

0 

27 

fi 

Duke of York 



4 

6 

8 

0 

15 

0 

27 

fi 

Midlothian Early 



4 

6 

8 

0 

15 

0 

27 

6 

Edzell Blue .. 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

40 

C 

Myatt's Ashlcaf 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

40 

0 

Dargill Com .. 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

40 

c 

Sharpe's Express 



3 

b 

fi 

fi 

12 

0 

2 i 

l 

Epicure. 



3 

0 

5 

9 

11 

0 

21 

t 

Eclipse . 



3 

6 

6 

6 

12 

u 

22 

0 

Earlios and 

Mainer op. 





Kerr’s Pink .. 



6 

0 

11 

6 

22 

0 

40 

0 

Bishop. 

Rule Britannia 



6 

6 

0 

0 

11 

11 

fi 

fi 

22 

22 

0 

0 

40 

4U 

0 

0 

Majestic 



6 

0 

11 

fi 

22 

0 

40 

u 

The Ally 



3 

6 

fi 

6 

12 

0 

22 

0 

Factor . 



3 

0 

f> 

0 

y 

0 

Ifi 

0 

Iron Duke 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Ifi 

0 

King George 

Table Talk .. 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

u 

lfi 

0 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Ifi 

0 

Langworthy 

Duchess of Cornwall 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

Dalmeny Beautv 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

IS 

0 

King Edward VII .. 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

Kvergood 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

Lochar. 



3 

u 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

Up-to-Date 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

Golden Wonder 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

8 

lfi 

(J 

Arran Chief .. 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

lfi 

0 

Templar 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

British Queen 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

lfi 

0 

Great Scot 



3 

0 

5 

u 

9 

0 

16 

0 

Royal Kidney .. 
Dalhousie 



3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

16 

lfi 

0 

0 

Queen Mary .. 



3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

ENGLISH 

GROWN. 

Earlies. 




7 lbs 

14 lbs 

23 lha 

56 lbs 

112 lhs 

May Queen 

Duke of York 

2 

0 

,3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

6 

20 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

fi 

20 

0 

Sharpe's Victor 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

fi 

20 

0 

Ninetyfold 

Early Puritan 

2 

0 

3 

6 

5 

9 

10 

fi 

20 

0 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

fi 

13 

0 

Hharpe's Express 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

U 

7 

0 

13 

0 

Sir J. Llewellyn 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

fi 

n 

0 

Eel ipso. 

j 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

6 

13 

0 

Early Epicure 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

fi 

13 

0 

Second Earlio3 and Moinerop. 



Ally . 

- 

- 

3 

0 

5 

fi 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Iron Duke 

- 

- 

2 

fi 

4 

3 

7 

0 

12 

6 

King George .. 


- 

2 

6 

4 

3 

7 

0 

12 

6 

Templar 

- 

- 

2 

6 

4 

3 

7 

0 

12 

6 

Lochar 


— 

2 

6 

4 

3 

7 

0 

11 

fi 

Great Scot 


— 

•J 

6 

4 

3 

7 

0 

12 

6 

Scottish Farmer 


— 

2 

fi 

4 

3 

7 

0 

12 

fi 

Up-to-Date 


— 

2 

fi 

4 

3 

7 

0 

12 

fi 

Evergo.»d 

1 

3 

2 

U 

3 

U 

5 

fi 

10 

0 

British Queen 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

c 

10 

0 

King Edward VII. .. 

1 

3 

2 

II 

3 

0 

5 

fi 

10 

0 

Arran Chief .. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

fi 

10 

0 

Queen Mary .. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

U 

ft 

fi 

10 

0 

Royal Kidney 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

fi 

10 

0 


5 cwt. lots, Is 6.1. per cwt less. 


Baric Slag, 30 % .. .. 7 lbs., Is. 3d. ; 14 lbs., 2s. 6d. 

Superphosphate, 30/' .. 7 lbs., Is. fid. ; 14 lbs., 2s. fid. 

Special Manure.. .. 7 lbs., Is. 6d.; 14 lbs., 2s. 9d. 

Bags free. Free on rail. 

Vegetable Seeds.— Over 200 of the leading varieties 
of Vegetable Seeas, Peas, and Beans. Collections at 3s fid , 
5s. 6d , 10s. fid , and £1 Is , carriage paid. Shallots, Is. 3d. 
per lb ; 3 lbs , 3s.; 7 lbs , 6s. fid Onion sets, 2j fid. per lb.; 
3 lbs. 6s. fid., carriage paid, cash with order. Also leading 
varieties of Sweet Peas and Flower Seeds. Do not delay 
Send for Catalogue and be on toe right goodR. Immediate 
dispatch of all orders. Satisfaction guarauteed or money 
returned. 

HORACE TAYLOR & CO., camVr e idq 8 e3hire 


Quite Content - 

2/- 

4/- 

Broad Beans. Early Long Pod 

1/- 

1/10 

„ „ Green „ „ 

1/4 

2/- 

.. .. Taylor's Windsor - 

1 /- 

1/10 

„ „ Green „ 

- 1 /- 

1/10 

Dwarf Canadian Wonder - 

- 2/- 

41- 


Per packet. 

Per 0z. 

Onion. Ailsa Craig - 

6d. & 1 /- 

3/6 

.. James’ Keeping - 

3d. &6d. 

2/- 

„ Rousham Park Hero - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/6 

White Spanish - 

3d. & 6d. 

1/9 

English-grown Shallots - 

1/3 per lb. 

Onion Sets 

2/6 ,. 

gf 

All the Leading 

Varieties 


of Vegetable Seeds 

in stock 



ready for immediate delivery. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, 

LIMITED, 



SEND 

FOR THE 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

Seed-time only comes 
once a year, and if you 
buy inferior seeds and they 
r r turn out a failure, you cannot 
realise your dream of a wcll- 
r stocked garden. Don’t riskfailure. 

Get One & All Seeds—the reliablt 
s<*eds. It will pay you. 


ONE & ALL SEEDS Ltd. St. ALBANS 


Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Nurseries: BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, LIVERPOOL STREET ARC/ 

and 44, LONDO^0L, 



AIL8A CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6/- ; 1,000, 11/-. 

GIANT RED 8HALL0TS ... Gibs., 5/-. 
Carriage Paid. 

Send for List of Best of All Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Duke Street, ST. LEONARDS. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 

HOW REQUIRES ATTENTION. 

There is no time like the present for 
planting Hardy Perennials. 

Strong flowering plants can be supplied as under:— 


Aubretias— Pretty mauve rock cress . 6d 

Arabia (fl. pi.) —Double white stocks, good for 

cutting .. 3d 

Anchusa (Dropmore var.)- Handsome pale blue 6d 

Anemone japonloa— Fink and white; beautiful 

autumn flowers . ed 

Asters i Michaelmas Daisies)— 50 varieties, grown 

in all shades of colour . 6d 

Aeonltum (Monkshood). ed 

Campanulas— Blue and white ; tall or dwarf 6d 

Chelone barbatus— Beautiful coral red spikes . 8d 

Coreopsis grandlflora— Grand for cutiing. 3d 

Delphiniums —Named varieties, pale and dark blue 1/- 
Ceum Mrs. Bradshaw- Magnificent bright crimson 4d 


Heleniums Hellanthus Fine Sunflowers, dwarf 
and tall; single and double; yellow, orange 

and crimson. Most effective . 3d to fid 

Lilium Oandldum— White Madonna Lily . fid 

Phloxes— Fine collection in all colours . 6d 

Pyrethrums Beautiful single crimson . 6d 

SolldaKO i Golden Rod). 4d 

Violas— Bedding varieties; white, yellow, mauve 

and dark blue. 3d 

Chrysanthemums— H ard y border varieties; 

Japanese Pompom. Plant May and June 4s. doz. 

Singles. . 6d. eaoh 

Many other varieties to offer. 
DESCRIPTIVE] CATALOGUE FREE. 
Dormant Fruit Trees, Roses, 
and other Nursery Stock can 
be supplied. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd. 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


Surplus Well-Grown 
Nursery Stock on :: 
Land to be Cleared 


for Farm Crops. :: 


6,000 RHODODENDRON8, named kinds ... l* to 2ft. 
•» »• .. .. ... 2 to 3ft 


GROWN ON LOAMY SOIL. 

15,000 RHODODENDRON P0NTICUM (for 

Covert Planting) .9 to 12ins 

15,000 RHODODENDRON P0NTICUM (ditto) ]} to 2ft. 
15,000 RHODODENDRON P0NTICUM (ditto) 2 to 3ft. 
15,000 RHODODENDRON P0NTI0UM (ditto) 3 to 4ft. 


GROWN ON LOAMY SOIL. 


30,090 LAURELS, Common. 

• i i* Caucasica. 

i* (■ Colchica ... 

• • ■■ Rot undifolia 

7,000 AUSTRIAN PINES . 


500 C0T0NEASTER MICR0PHYLLA 
1,000 PERNETTYA8. named kinds ... 


... 1 to lift. 

... li to 2ft. 
... 2 to 3ft. 
... 3 to 4ft. 
•- 2 to 3ft. 
... 3 to 4ft. 
... 4 to 5ft. 
... l to lift. 
... 9 to 12in. 


Particulars and Prices on application to— 

KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, Ltd., 

HEREFORD. 


•Superphosphate of 
Lime, 7/7 ewt. Sul- 
pilule of Ammonia _ 
19/- cwt. Basic 
Slag, 5/6 cwt. 


Sulphate of Potash, 
4/10 cwt. Bone Meal. 
326 cwt. 
Darden Lime, 
6/6 cwt. 


28 lb.. 3/9 

56 lb.. 6 8 112 lb.. 12/6 ^ 
"'Bags Fres. Carriage I’aidCwt.'' 

GUANOA 


Ahore 
prices are 
carried 
forward. 

Bags, 9J. 

HUNTER & COW, 
Ltd., 

Suppliert of every :h(na 'c 


An ercePcnt Fertiliser for 
POTATOES and nil vege- 
table crop-i. From 
Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, 
or trorn 


Prices 
larger 
quantities 
on application. 

40, Thomas 8t. f 
Liverpool. 

Qar<len, Allotment, etc. 


T«HE APPLE in ORCH 

-L —Containing full coooaiib 


D and GARDEN. 

culture, with special 


—Containing rull account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 80. — PUBLISHER, 
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I month lienee. What cruel wounds are 


THOUGHTS IH 

SPRING 

In my own amateurish and small way, I 
sometimes set out to teach a few working 
men some simple things they appear desir¬ 
ous of learning. It is but rudimentary at 
ike best, but 1 often wish I could do it as 
unostentatiously and as effectively as the 
garden, which, like Father O’Flynn, is 
the tend crest of teachers. We had 1 been 
talking about children, and I had occa¬ 
sion to point out that precocity must not 
be taken always as a .sign of superior in¬ 
telligence, or even as an altogether 
healthy sign. I was a.t a loss how best 
to illustrate my argument in a simple and 
natural way; but all at once my garden 
(from which my thoughts seldom stray), 
metaphorically speaking, beckoned me and 
whispered in my ear. It called my atten¬ 
tion to a fine young Sycamore lying at 
the bottom of the garden—a tree felled 
n couple of months ago, not yet lopped, 
and I remembered to have noticed how 
much more advanced its buds were than 
were those of the trees still standing. Its 
leaves were actually unfolding before 
those of its more fortunate brethren had 
shown but the barest signs of life. The 
sap within that severed trunk had had its 
last awakening. The leaves, prematurely 
developed, will soon exhaust what there 
is of it. No more supplies will be forth¬ 
coming, and then we have “ la morte.” 
There we have an unhealthy precocity. 
Near by stood two young trees of Pninus 
l'issardi, which seemed to consider them¬ 
selves immune from danger, and a week 
ago bad extended fully developed foliage 
In the air. There came a frost, which 
that- tender foliage could not withstand, 
nmi to-day it is not there. So much for 
precocity. 

The truly healthy tree and 'the truly 
healthy plant keep abreast, of their fel¬ 
lows—do not push to the front: do not. 
lag behind. To do either is to show that 
something is amiss, and to run risks it 
is better to avoid. We are not altogether 
unlike the trees and plants. If ray gar¬ 
den failed to point out this, and’ similar 
truths, it would be more barren than over 
I have seen it: and if I failed to gather 
up to myself whn.t it has to teach, and 
something of its moral force. I should lie 
nr this half the treasures my profession 
offers to me. Because it is not only trees, 
iind plants, and leaves, and flowers, and 
«*olour. and sweet odours that my garden 
produces. It suggests, pleads, teaches, 
warns, encourages, satisfies. This “in¬ 
wardness,” or, as I often call It, “soul,” 
is of vast, significance. It is what makes 
the garden a living, a real live, thing, dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the merely decorative 
and inert plea sail nee. It distinguishes it. 
too. from the painted picture—I would 
not. suggest there ifi^no soul in a. picture— 
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genee and a special faculty to appreciate 
and enjoy it. 

The garden, however, appeals to all 
whose ordinary senses are developed; to 
the humblest illiterate as well as to the 
President of the Itoyal Society; to the 
grimy miner as well as to the wealthy 
mine owner. If there is a time when its 
44 soul ” calls out more emphatically than 
at any other, it is in the sweet young 
spring time, when life resurges, when the 
buds burst, the leaves unfold, and the 
flowers opeu. Serenely unconscious of 
the rude buffetings given them during 
their winter’s sleep, and supremely in¬ 
different to the self-inflicted sufferings of 
a superior creation, they breathe of hoi** 
and joy and gladness, and sing from tlieir 
very love of life. 

For a full six months we have had a 
deadly dull time, if we gauge it by the 
weather, for the rain clouds have hovered 
almost within reach just over our heads. 
Now that the sun is again asserting itself, 
and following close upon the heels of the 
winds of March, which it sends to clear 
the way for its own effulgent and death- 
destroying entry, his would be a poor im¬ 
aginative temperament whose emotions 
were untouched, and who refused to be as 
vocal, at least, as hLs surroundings. I 
would not care to possess a temperament 
that forbad me to lie lifted up when the 
occasion calls, or repress my gra titude and 
enjoyment of wlia<t was evidently sent to 
gratify and please. The spring-time is a 
busy time. Here are my Pyrethrums, 
showing tlieir red bent leaf-stalks, asking 
for my assistance, anxious that I should 
do all I can for them, in order that they 
may do their best for me. My best, for 
the large clumps, Is to lift them carefully 
and divide them into three or four pa it s, 
and so impart to them a perpetual youth. 
Thus is no unkind treatment, for it is only 
providing extra living rooms for a family 
grown too large for one. Naturally, I see 
that the new rooms are properly prepared, 
otherwise what reason should I find for 
surprise if the new tenants did not 
prosper therein? I see that the founda¬ 
tions are laid deep—as deeply as I can 
drive the spade, and I see also that clue 
si ore of food Is provided in the way of 
manure. What a pleasure it will be early 
in April to see the newly established 
plants thriving and rejoicing and hanging 
out their leafy banners of rich and pro¬ 
mising appearance. 

The Pyrethrum Is only one of many. 
Most of the herbaceous plants are equally 
pushful of their claims, and are equally 
responsive when satisfied. And that is 
the main thing—<to see that every tenant 
of the border is satisfic'd. It always 
seems to me to be cruel to dig nnd tear 
among the roots when the tender foliage 
Is in full growth, as much of it will be a 


given when the digging and manuring are 
unduly delayed! if one makes his plants 
Ills friends, he cannot bring himself to 
hurt them, and so he may just now leave 
other work undone while he attends to the 
wants of his herbaceous lnmlcr. 

At the same time the Rose garden is 
calling. We hear a good deal of the out¬ 
cry for an eight-hours’ day, or even less ; 
but gardeners are not calling for it. As 
a multer of fact, those who are making 
the demand, or, at least, many of them, 
are making it so that they may lengthen 
the working day by putting several hours 
In in their garden. If is impossible for a 
tine gardener to 44 down tools” at this 
time of year directly the clock strikes. 
His real time for doing so is when he has 
used up liis strength and is tired', and 
even then he is not altogether happy in 
his rest till he finds himself back in bis 
garden again. For when the bees buzz 
round the golden chalice's of the Crocuses 
they set an example of what spring instils 
into all living creatures—the instinct to 
be up and doing. Those Rost's I was 
going to talk about are calling for the 
care which can, and will, deprive them of 
their superfluous wood and ease them of 
much wasted labour on growths that can 
never produce a bloom creditable to'them - 
selves. They claim our attention even 
now, for the sap is becoming active, and 
deferred surgery only means a loss of 
useful sap. The very fact that spring 
weather is late in arriving will make its 
advent quickly felt, and while wo are 
looking round, rapid changes and develop¬ 
ments are taking place. We must not 
allow these to outstrip our efforts, or we 
shall be plodding behindhand all through 
the season. F. 7. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

Muscari racemosum.— The native Grape 
Hyacinth apiiears to have been practically 
ousted by newer varieties, but it is worth 
planting. It succeeds in almost any soil. 
It would seem to be well adapted for 
naturalising in the woodland among 
Daffodils, and ought to give a fairly good 
account of itself in such a position.—W. 
McG. 

Narcissus W. P. Milner.— Anyone who is 
on the look-out for one of the best of the 
dwarf-growing Daffodils for growing in 
bowls of fibre should make a note of this. 
It is of the trumiiet set, not more than a 
foot high, nnd naturally of pale sulphur or 
primrose tone, though of lighter shade 
when grown under glass. As a table orna¬ 
ment it is ideal, and, being one of the 
cheapest sorts, may lie largely grown.— 
S. S. 

Snowdrops in Ivy.— A few Snowdrops 
that found their way into a sloping bank 
of Ivy have spread considerably, and are 
now charuling, springing from the rich 
green carpet. The flower-stems are nearly 
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dently to thoir liking, for not only arc 
they increasing, but the blossoms are quite 
the largest of any in the garden. Lily of 
the Valley does equally well in the Ivy.— 
A. T. J. 


Narcissus minimus.— Perhaps owing to 
the fact that February was an exception¬ 
ally cold month, the flowering of Narcissus 
minimus is appreciably later than usual. 
Now (March 14th) it is just, at its best, and 
the colonies are very attractive. N. mini¬ 
mus, I tliink, shows to ,the greatest ad¬ 
vantage in rock work, and is well adapted 
for tilling nooks or lockets there. In 
Grass its modest height prevents it being 
sufficiently prominent, while in borders the 
blooms are apt to be splashed and dis¬ 
figured by rain.—W. McG., BaJmac. 

Erica lusitanica. —This Heath is worth 
growing for its leafage alone, the tall 
“ fox-brush ” plumes of pale green, Moss¬ 
like foliage being delightful at any season. 
It seems hardy in most, places, provided 
the soil is light, and it can get some 
shelter from cutting winds. The flowers, 
which api>ear in early spring, are white, 
changing to pink, and 1 they are prettily 
disposed along the upright branches. In 
favoured spots this Heath will reach the 
height of 4 feet to 5 feet. There is a 
dwarf form of only half that stature, and 
with rather larger flowers.— N. Wales. 


The Satin Flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum).—This is among the daintiest 
flowers of the moment, unique in its rich 
reddish-purple flowers and the satin sheen 
pervading them. Though frail-habited and 
less than a foot high when well estab¬ 
lished, it is quite hardy, and in the matter 
of soil needs no {tampering. It is, indeed, 
at its best in cool, rich loam, or that with 
well-decayed leaf-soil to almost one-balf 
added. Given a good depth of this, and 
the tubers planted 3 inches or so deep, the 
species will be quite safe. The bell-shaped 
blooms are usually produced in a two- 
flowered scape. The white variety, S. g. 
album, is less effective than the type. 

Celebrated trees in Britain. —By way of 
supplementing your interesting column 
under the above heading, a note on King 
Charles’ Oak at Boscobel, near Tong, in 
Shropshire, may prove interesting. 
Thougii stated by the local residents to be 
the identical tree in which the fugitive 
King concealed himself, and from which 
the decoy owl flew*, it is clearly not. a tree 
of over 300 years old. Neither is it such 
a tree, even to-day, as would' suffice to 
hide a man in its branches and foliage. 
Nevertheless, it is one of England’s cele¬ 
brated Oaks. Boscobel House, In which 
the Martyr King hid from his Roundhead 
pursuers, is a couple of hundred yards 
away.—B. R. II. 

Verbasctim phoeniceum. — The rurple- 
leaved Mulleins, as they are sometimes 
railed, are first rate for grouping in the 
wilder parts of the garden, or for growing 
among the taller kinds. They often do 
w’ell in dry, ix>or soils, and might be used 
with good effect for covering the bare 
earth of new Heath banks and other 
places of the kind. V. phoeniceum 
may be established by seed or plants, the 
latter very quickly becoming semi-natu¬ 
ralised in any congenial spot. It is a true 
Iterennlal, of branching, graceful habit, 
and' grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
height. The most remarkable feature of 
this little Mullein Is the diversity in the 
colour of the flowers, these being white, 
rose, many shades of purple, violet, and 
lilac, the blossoming season extending 
from May to September.—J. 


Erica meditcrranca hibernica.— A month 
r two ago I received a plant bearing 


the above name, 
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flower when it arrived, and is now’ (March 
8th) in full bloom. I have always under¬ 
stood that this Erica flowered much later ; 
that is to say, some months after E. inedf- 
terranea, which is here only just coming 
into bloom. Perhaps some Irish readers 
will be good enough to tell me when it 
flowers in their country, and what it is 
like. It certainly blooms more freely 
than my Mediterranean Heaths of the 
ordinary type, all of which, by the way, 
came to me In response to an order for 
E. australis!—A. T. J., N. 1 Yales. 

Daphne Dauphini. —This, also known as 
D. hybrida, is a reputed hybrid between 
D. collina and D. odora, and In general 
appearance not unlike a rather slender- 
growing form of the latter. It has, too, 
the reddish-purple coloured flowers aud 
the rich fragrance of that species, and for 
this latter attribute alone is worth grow¬ 
ing, more particularly because of a profuse 
flow’ering which not many possess. Some¬ 
what hardier than D. odora, it is a plant 
rather for sheltered places in the open than 
for any haphazard position which might 
occur. Spare-habited to some extent, con¬ 
sistent pinching or stopping w’bile young 
will, to some extent, remedy that defect. 

Megasea Stracheyi. —This is perhaps 
one of the handsomest of this beautiful 
race of plants so far as its flowering is 
concerned, and yet it must l»e admitted 
that its beauty is considerably lessened 
by the fact of Its l>elng somewhat tender 
and nearly, if not absolutely, a deciduous 
kind. The handsome blossoms are fine 
indeed, but to see these to the best ad¬ 
vantage some foliage is needed also. The 
strictly hardy kinds with persistent 
foliage ore among the handsomest of 
hardy subjects all the winter long, and 
sH?n in established masses or in beds, or 
draping the sides and margin of a rugged 
bank, or providing the margin to a tine 
belt of Rhododendrons, are productive of 
an effect peculiarly their ow*n. 

Late frosts. —Some time ago I drew at¬ 
tention to the early growths of hardy 
Fuchsias, Dielytras, and other plants in¬ 
duced by the open winter, expressing, at 
the same time, the fear that such growths 
would succumb to later frosts. Tills lias 
conic to pass, a severe snap having effec¬ 
tually disposed of those early growths. 
For the first time in several years the 
foliage of the Scarlet Windflow’er lias 
fallen a victim to these frosts, although the 
blooms have not, apparently, suffered. It 
is gratifying to observe that, so far, the 
bronzy foliage of the young growths of the 
Moutan Paponies has escaped. When these 
fine shrubs are cut over, the plants present 
a rather crippled appearance throughout 
the remainder of the year.—W. McG. 

Crocus aerius.— This, whilst among the 
rarest of the Croci, is certainly one of the 
most beautiful and distinct, and as seen 
in flower to-day (March 10th), when it 
first opened, defies description. Com¬ 
paratively dwarf-growing, its intensely 
coloured deep violet buds attract from the 
first. A little later the opening flowers 
assume a Pear-shaped form, the fully ex¬ 
panded’ blossoms being each 2 inches 
across. It is, however, the wondrous 
depth of intense violet-blue as seen in the 
three outer petals and the delicate tone of 
blue of the three inner petals, which, in 
conjunction with exquisite refinement ar\d 
good form, fascinate one. To these must 
be added the pale orange at the base of 
the i>etals and the rich orange-scarlet of 
the stigmata, a shade of colour beyond 
words. Its roundly ovate petals are at 
once responsible for the chubby appear¬ 
ance of the flowers and their good form. 
While flowering this season with the 
Crocuses in the border and elsewhere, its 


claims to distinction are undiminished, 
just as its beauty Is a tiling apart from 
that of all the rest.—E. II. Jenkins. 

Adonis amurensis.— Li this we have a 
plant which will doubtless commend itself 
to all lovers of choice hardy flowers. Of 
its beauty there can be no two opinions 
when the established plants are seen. 
Apart from this, the species undoubtedly 
possesses a fine vigorous constitution. If 
it has a fault, it is that its blooms come 
just a little too early in the year, as this 
season the growth w’as somewhat ad¬ 
vanced and the flowers nearly full grow’ii 
in some instances when the recent snow’- 
storm bore them to the ground. As proof 
of its hardiness, it Is worthy of note that 
the plant has now recovered, and is 
flowering freely. The growili is free and 
strong, in this respect surpassing that of 
the other knowoi species of this small 
genus. 

Sarcococca humiiis. —The members of 
this small genus are of more than ordinary 
value to the gardener, because of their 
evergreen character, the healthy, refresh¬ 
ing green of their leaves, and their adapta¬ 
bility to moist soils and shady Iliad's. It 
is, however, during the winter and when 
associated with summer-leafing subjects 
that their characteristic rich green tufts 
appeal, since, with the exception of the 
Alexandrian Laurel (Dame Laurus), 
more frequently referred to as Uuscus 
racemosus, there are few’ plants like- 
habited. That named above is, perhaps, 
the neatest grower, its tufts rarely exceed¬ 
ing 3$ feet high, its unblemished green a 
tribute to its hardiness and general utility. 
It flowers in March and emits a strong, 
almost honey-like fragrance. Apart from 
its garden uses it will, I imagine, when 
better known, be in demand for cutting. 
A spray or tw’o associated with a mauve- 
coloured Freesia and golden Lachenalia is 
in a vast' near, as I write, the fragrant 
blend of the Freesia and the shrub as wel¬ 
come as the foil to the flow’ers is good. It 
comes from Western China.—E. H. Jen¬ 
kins. 

Clematis montana and its varieties.— 

On page 131 mention is made of Clematis 
montana .and the many uses to which it 
may be put. The only reference of any 
variation from the type Is the statement 
that when raised from seed it has been 
improved as a garden plant by selection of 
forms w ith w’ide-petalled flowers. The best 
of this class is usually known by the 
varietal name of grandiflora. There are, 
however, beside this tw’o very beautiful 
and distinct varieties, one of which, 
rubens, is regarded by Mr. Bean as pro¬ 
bably the most beautiful and useful climber 
distributed in the twentieth century. It is 
now’ fairly well know’n. In foliage and 
flowers, too, it differs so markedly from 
the typical Clematis montana that it has 
been by some regarded as a distinct 
species. While the leaves of C. montana 
rubens arc in size and form similar to 
those of the type, they are more dow’iiy, 
and of a purplish tinge, especially when 
young. The flowery, which are a little 
later in expanding than those of C. mon¬ 
tana itself, are in the best form of a 
beautiful rosy-red colour. All, however, 
are not of equal merit, probably as the re¬ 
sult of their having been raised from seed. 
The variety Wilsoni has large pure white 
flow’ers, which do not open till July and 
August, and on this account is particularly 
desirable.—K. It. W. 

Early Saxifrages.— The first of these to 
open this year w’ith me was S. Boydi alba. 
It w’as followed closely by the yellow r S. 
a pi cu lata. Here the white form is al¬ 
ways a little lately Then comes the Bur- 
seriajnfi group, wfco«v,spiny grey cushions 
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Appear to be the least likely plants in the 
garden to produce those splendid ruby 
stems and big, milk-white flowers. Pleas¬ 
ing as they are, these Burseriana Saxi¬ 
frages are not so successful here as they 
are portrayed in the pictures one often 
sees of them, an insufficiently cool root-run 
being the probable explanation. S. oppo- 
sitifolia was in full bloom the first week 
in March. It also suffers, I think, from 
too much baking in summer. S. snncta 
and S. Elizabeths, said to be easy in most 
places, are a disappointment, for, al- 
t hough they make beautiful mats of 
bristling green, not more than a solitary 
flower or two do they yield. “ Pull them 
to pieces and replant,” we are told. That 
I have done, and' got no flowers at all. I 
Hke better the squat rosette of S. Gries- 
baclil, which has been so steadily unfurl¬ 
ing its pole otf crimson pennons since ' 
January. S. Frederici August!, with its 1 
l>endcnt coral bells, h> also satisfying and | 


reliable at this season. Among the grey¬ 
leaved Saxifrages it is hard to make dis¬ 
tinction, for they are all charming little 
plants at any time. If S. cochlearis, for 
example, never had a bloom It would still 
be a cherished' object of the rock garden. 
This has been a good winter for Mossies, 
most of them being fine in foliage and 
well studded with flower-buds.—N. 
Wales. 

Freesia “ Daddy Longlegs."— This is 
the name of a remarkably beautiful new 
Freesia shown by the Rev. J. Jacob before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
lith, when it gained an Award of Merit. 
It is said to be among the tallest-growing 
of these highly popular flowers, a fact 
which probably suggested the rather un¬ 
usual name. At the previous meeting on 
February 2T>tb, Freesias Merry Widow and 
Rose Beauty, from the same exhibitor, also 
gained like awm*dtf"?Tfr\trio eachlnayking 
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a decided advance in its own particular 
shade of colour. That above named has 
blosson&s of exceptional size, proportionate, 
apparently, to the growth of the plant, as 
are also the stem and its free-branching 
character. In form the tubular inclina¬ 
tion of the Freesia is replaced by a more 
widely-expanded flower, whose spread, 
with the wider-spaced intervals between 
the petals, is more suggestive of Ixiolirion 
than aught else that I recall, albeit the 
inner petals are broader and more ovate. 
The colour of this newest variety is mauve 
in the upper petals and deep or rosy- 
mauve in the two lower inner petals, which 
have a white base lined with red. The 
lowermost outer petal of each flower is 
marked by a conspicuous patch of rich 
orange. Its rich perfume in a warm room 
is pronounced, whereas in the cold Drill 
Hall it was difficult to detect it.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Rhododendron Siiberrad_ This is a 


first-rate Rhododendron, and was planted 
here in IOO.j. The first flowers opened oil 
January 24th. There is the largest crop 
this season I have ever seen—at least 200 
trusses. The frost in February and the 
bad weather since prevented the flowers 
opening. No harm, however, has been 
done, and to-day (March 13th) the trusses 
are very gay and should all be in flower in 
a few clays. I believe this Rhododendron 
was a chance seedling in Van Tubergen’s 
nursery.—E.. Charles Buxton, Bettws-y- 
Cocd. 

Chimonanthus fragrans. — I quite agree 
with 44 A. G.,” who complains that he 
has only once seen tliis delightful subject 
properly arranged indoors. I also am 
very surprised that so few i>eople grow 
this in their gardens; in fact, several 
that I have spoken to about it lately seem 
hardly to know what it looks like. Tills 
Christmas I cut a quantity ^ of shoots 2 


feet to 3 feet long and put them into a 
vase in the drawing-room. After about 
haLf an hour in the warmth their de¬ 
lightful fragrance filled' the whole room, 
which is a large one. I have one plant 
that covers about 20 square feet of wall, 
and I do not prune too hard, and never 
na'il the shoots to the wall, only tying 
the largest in, and letting the young 
shoots stick out a foot or more from the 
wall. When cut, the flowers will last 
well indoors for a week or ten clays.— 
II. C. II., Ducks. 

Pieris (Andromeda) japonica. —An ever¬ 
green shrub of the highest beauty and 
ornament, providing a great wealth of 
blossoms in the earliest springtime. At 
the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 11th cut 
branches shown by Messrs. R. Gill and 
Sons, Falmouth, were crowned with the 
I>endulous racemes of white flowers. The 
corollas are of an inverted pitcher-like out¬ 
line and much contracted at the mouth, 
their numbers, in conjunction with the 
pink-tinted calyces, a pretty sight. Of the 
Heath order, the plant grows well either 
In i>eaty soils or in cool, light loam and 
well-decayed leaf-soil in equal parts. Its 
leathery leaves denote hardiness, albeit, 
because of its early flowering, a screen of 
evergreens sheltering it from north and 
east is worth while. In the more favoured 
parts of these islands it is a telling plant 
when in flower.—S. S. 


HOSES. 

ROSE PHARISAER. 

This Rose was very fine last year, the buds 
and fully-expanded flowers at once arrest¬ 
ing attention when the plants are grouped. 
Although good in the summer, this Rose 
also deserves attention for its value in the 
autumn. The colour, rosy-white with sal¬ 
mon centre, is unique among Roses, the 
large petals reflexing at the edges, as so 
well shown in the illustration of a fully- 
developed flower, a half-developed bud, and 
a bud. The buds are as shapely as those* 
of any Rose we know, and, borne as they 
are on stiff, upright stems, Fliarisacr is an 
ideal Rose for any purpose. The scent, 
too, is delicious. Taken altogether, it is 
a very fine Rose, and deserving of the best 
culture. It was raised by Herr W. Ilinner, 
Trier in 1000, and is said to have been a 
seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Cupid.— This makes a good pillar 
Rose, and I have come across a few good 
specimens this last season. The single 
flowers are each as much as 4 inches or 
5 inches across, and the colours are ex¬ 
quisite in their various singes. When 
opening, the blooms are of a brilliant 
flesh, with a tone of peach, and pass off 
to a soft flesh and almost opal when quite 
open. When we add to this feature the 
plentiful foliage and good habit and the 
rose-coloured hips in autumn, we have a 
combination which gives great pleasure.— 
Scotch Rose. 

Rose Dorothy Dennison on a pergola.-- 

One of the prettiest sights I have seen 
during the past season was a pergola en¬ 
tirely covered with this Rose, the cream- 
pink flowers charming In the extreme. 
Looking at this pergola, I thought how 
much better, for a season at least, was 
the effect caused by planting one variety 
only on the pergola, instead of, as usual, 
having a number of varieties, often bloom¬ 
ing at different‘times n a : M of different 
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PROPAGATING PERPETUAL- 
FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

The shortage of fuel, coupled' with its 
exorbitant price, for some time past has 
'prevented many from increasing their 
fctock of the above at the usual time, and 
because of it not a few may now consider 
it too late to do so. That, however, is 
not the case, since cutting® rooted during 
the present month will, if grown on un¬ 
checked, subsequently make plants fit for 
pots fi inches in diameter—large enough, 
indeed, for most purposes, and' reliable 
also for the ensuing winter’s flowering. 
They will not of necessity produce bushes 
as large as others propagated two or three 
months earlier, but on the principle of 
half a loaf being better than none, those 
propagated now will be found uncom¬ 
monly useful and welcome withal. More¬ 
over, the material available for cuttings 
at the moment is full of promise. Look¬ 
ing through some collections of these 
plants recently, and to which during the 
recent severe spell frost had had access, 
one could not but notice the sturdy vigour 
and health of the side shoots, which, if ] 
Jess advanced than usual, hardly re¬ 
quired a second glance to show that all 
was well with them. Cool-grown of 
necessity for weeks past, the plants, free I 
of red spider, were goodly to look upon, | 
just the class of stock, indeed, that may 
1)0 expected to produce healthy offspring. 

The condition named had l>een brought 
about by careful treatment, watering and 
ventilating particularly, the 'water so 
sparingly applied that the plants had been 
a 1 moMt oontinuou sly on t he d ry side. Th is, 
in turn, promoting soil sweetness—im¬ 
portant always in the winter cultivation 
of these plants—was also directly respon¬ 
sible for mot, activity and the general 
health observable. As an object-lesson, it 
as good enough to puss on ; and, though 
the usual supplies of flowers had not been 
forthcoming because of the cold, the 
plants lind been preserved, and were in 
the best of health to boot. Growers of 
repute have long since realised that this 
type of Carnation is more tolerant of cold 
than of heat, and, with fhe soil mode¬ 
rately dry about the roots, the degree of 
cold endurable with impunity is consider¬ 
able. Moreover, cool, airy atmospheric 
conditions, while health-giving, also dis¬ 
courage insect life in no small degree— 
lessons which every amateur cultivator 
might well lay to heart. 

From stock so grown the best material 
for cuttings will be now available, while 
a selection of the sliort-jodnted, sturdy- 
1 evoking shoots would constitute a further 
step in the right direction ; that is to say, 
no matter how well grown, not all the 
shoots produced on any stem would 
possess an equal value from the propaga¬ 
tor's standpoint. There are sure to l>e 
the weak and the stm^, the shortajointed 

Digitized by (jOOQIC 


and the reverse; lienee the need for the 
advice given above. The value of the 
sturdy, short-jointed cutting lies not en¬ 
tirely in its bulk, but, having a basal area 
larger than the rest, emits mots in pro¬ 
portion, and' more quickly becomes a 
plant. In these respects it. starts life with 
a decided advantage over the wiry, long- 
jointed cutting, which, handicapped as it 
is from the start, is far more liable to 
presently become hide-bound of stem. 
Moreover, the correct cutting, between 
whose joontis the intervals are cxceed- 
ingly small, invariably breaks well when 
stopped—a fact which accounts for some 
plants forming bashes quickly, leaving 
others of the same batch and variety far 
behind them ere the season is half gone. 
From this the beginner or amateur may 
gather that cutting selection is a matter 
of high Import if the best results are to 
be secured. 

Striking the cuttings. —For the cut¬ 
tings a greenhouse or hotlied of leaves and 
manure are good, slight warmth favour¬ 
ing quicker mot production. Cutting®, too, 
from cool-grown plants root more quickly 
and with greater certainty than others 
produced in heat, so that where a hotbed 
exists there should he little trouble on this 
head. Where no heait is available*, the 
cold greenhouse will have to be resorted 
to. keeping the cutting-boxes or pots in a 
closed case. In such circumstances little 
water will he required after the first set¬ 
tling in of the cuttings, though the lights 
or glass coverings should he removed for 
a while daily, in order to dispel super¬ 
fluous moisture. As a medium for root¬ 
ing the cutting®, nothing surpasses sharp 
silver sand, though washed river sand is 
also very good. Six inches, or rather 
less, of this placed in a well-drained box 
where, with the cuttings inserted, there 
still remained room for covering with a 
sheet of glass, would suffice where only a 
few plants were required, and the idea 
coiilp', if necessary, be duplicated. By these 
simple means it should lie possible for 
many to root a few plants yet, and, while 
pcr,i>etuniting their stocks of these wel¬ 
come subjects, look forward with hope to 
the time when more normal conditions 
will admit of putting makeshift methods 
on one side. E. II. Jenkins. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Genistas—a comparison.— I saw two 

groups of Genistas in bloom a short time 
ago. One, consisting of a number of old, 
worn-out plants, was full of poor and in¬ 
significant flowers. The plants had a 
stunted appearance, which was not difficult 
to understand, as the surface of the soil 
was covered with Moss, which indicated a 
stagnant state at the roots. The other 
plants bore long spikes of fine blooms, and 
healthy, free growth marked the plants. 


They were young, this being but tlieir 
second season of growing, having been pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings in the summer of 
1017. —WOODBASTWICK. 

Rhcdanthe Manglesi for the greenhouse. 

— With the shortage of fuel and labour 
during the present winter it is more than 
probable that in some gardens, at least, 
many of the regular occupants of the 
greenhouse will have icrishcd. This will 
lead to a greater demand than usual being 
made on different annuals for greenhouse 
decoration throughout the summer. For 
this purpose Rhodanthe Manglesi is well 
suited, as it readily adapts itself to pot 
culture, and well-flowered examples are re¬ 
markably pleasing. Not only this, but if 
gathered and hung up to dry they arc 
among the most desirable of wliat are 
popularly termed everlasting flowers. For 
blooming in pots, a good time to sow the 
seed is in the month of March. Tors 
5 inches in diameter are a very suitable 
size for the purpose. The most satisfac¬ 
tory plan is to sow the seeds in the pots 
they are intended to flower in, as the 
young seedlings do not transplant readily. 
Care should therefore be taken not to sow 
the seeds too thickly, ns six to eight plants 
in a pot are quite sufficient. AlTbther point 
to bear in mind is that space is left for 
watering, for when the plants develop and 
the pots arc full of roots a liberal amount 
of moisture is necessary. Beside the ordi¬ 
nary form, with its beautiful satiny-pink 
blossoms, there is a variety in which the 
flowers are pure white.—W. T. 

Pentas kermesina. —A recent note in 
Gardening called attention to the merits 
of Rentes carnea as a free-flowering sub¬ 
ject for growing in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature. Though more appreciated dur¬ 
ing the winter, it will flower nearly 
throughout the year. This note served to 
remind me of Pentas kermesina, of which 
at one time 1 used to grow a considerable 
number. It was then generally stocked 
In nurseries where miscellaneous collec¬ 
tions of plants were grown, but I have 
not met with it of la/te. Compared with 
P. carnea. It was of a weaker growth. 
The most prominent feature was, how¬ 
ever, the brighter-coloured blossoms, 
which were, as implied by its specific 
name, of a bright carmine tint. It was 
very free flowering; so much so, indeed, 
that It was necessary to cut the plants 
hack hard in order,to obtain the best cut¬ 
tings, which were produced from near 
their base. Once obtained, they struck 
readily enough if put into pots of sandy 
soil and placed in a close propagating case 
in a warm house.—W. T. 

Greenhouse cleaning.—Even supposing 
one docs one’s own painting, the cost of 
materials is now so high that many green¬ 
houses are looking anything but smart. 
Buying a few pounds of paint in order to 
paint the outside of the greenhouse may be 
cheapest in the long-run. Sash bars soon 
perish if allowed to go too long without a 
eont of paint, and a leakihg roof, for the 
sake, perhaps, of a shilling spent on putty, 
should be seen to without delay. Indoors, 
in most houses, cleaning is usually needful 
after some of the plants have been trans¬ 
ferred to frames to harden, and oppor¬ 
tunity should then be taken to thoroughly 
wash all woodwork and glass. Once a 
year, at any rate, ought to see this work 
taken in hand, and if there are creepers on 
the roof, now-is the time for them to be 
pruned, which will admit more light and 
incidentally reveal sheets of glass— 
plastered with old foliage—that wall bo all 
the better for aj thorough washing down.— 
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PANTHER LILY (LIL1UM 
PARDALINUM). 

The Panther or Leopard Lily of Cali¬ 
fornia. while among the handsomest of 
its race, is, so far as British gardens 
are concerned, one of the most * reliable 
and accommodating--a fact which, in 


] more frequent in cool and even moist con¬ 
ditions, and in gardens attains to greater 
perfection in them. Writing of it some 
years ago, Mr. Carl Purdy said “ there 
seems to he a misconception generally as 
to the habitat of L. pardalinum, the idea 
being that it is a bog Lily. This is by no 



The Panther Lily (L. pardalinum). 


view, also, of its high orhameiLt and strik¬ 
ing ic>pesenct‘, Should not: be lost sight of 
by the cultivator. Choicest among the 
many bulbous-rooted subjects amenable to 
cultivation in these islands, those of the 
race which make themselves quite at home 
and Increase from year to year are the more 
valuable lx»cniiso of these things. Occa¬ 
sionally in nature inhabiting the fiingcs 


means the case. Moisture it loves, and it 
sometimes grows in very wet places, but 
in bogs never, and the finest-developed 
plants are not in wet places.” Informa¬ 
tion of such a nature from so well-known 
an authority is of much value to the gar¬ 
dener. 

In this country the Panther Lily is in 
no sense fastidious, though attaining a 
greater stature, and certainly enduring 


longer in flower when established in a 
soil mixture of peat, loam, well-decoyed 
leaf-mould, and sand, the first three in 
nearly equal parts, and where the root- 
run is uniformly cool or even moist. In 
the Rhododendron and other shrub beds 
at Kew it may be seen in its day—early 
July—toweling above the ixlants named as 
though revelling in air and sunshine, as it 
does unmistakably when its root fibres are 
in cool ground or in constant touch with 
moisture. Of it has bCcn written that 
“land that will grow good Potatoes will 
suit it”—a statement, seeing that the 
Potato is well cultivated in many diverse 
classes of soil, is of loo random a nature 
to be accepted without reserve. In i>eat 
alone it does excellently, and in the 
mind’s eye is a planting of many hundreds 
of bulbs in a slightly sunken lied between 
thin lines of young Lombardy Poplars, the 
Lilies reaching 9 feet high. This notwith¬ 
standing, I invariably plant in the soil 
mixture above named, since in Ibis, and 
with root moisture present, vigour of 
plant and higher flower colour are also 
assured. Unless in open glades where 
full sun can reach tile plants, it cannot he 
regarded as a good woodland Lily, and in 
much shade is often feeble in growth and 
the flowers i>oor in colour. 

When planting if. is good practice to in¬ 
sert the bulbs fully fi inches deep; indeed, 
I never favour shallow planting for any 
kind,' while much deeper planting may he 
indulged in for such as are of a vigorous 
stem-rooting character. The best season 
for planting is September and October, 
though, given dormant bulbs, this limit 
may bo extended with impunity. The root- 
stock is creeping and rhizomatous, and is 
made up of numerous small white or yel¬ 
lowish scales. Attaining 9 feet or more 
in height, it is one of the stateliest of 
Lilies. It is included in the Martagon set, 
the leaves being arranged in whorls and 
the flowers strongly reflexed, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Happily, 
the species is somewhat variable, and 
there are early and late varieties, which, 
combined, provide a lengthy season of 
flowering. In the more vigorous speci¬ 
mens, when established, a score or thirty 
flowers per stem is not uncommon. 

The following are the liest :—L. parda¬ 
linum (type), G feet or so high, flowers 
bright orange, copiously marked with 
crimson spots; L. p. cnlifornicum, n very 
fine form, has deep orange flowers marked 
with maroon, the petal tips to nearly half 
their length being of intense scarlet 
colour; L. p. Bourgoei is a robust form of 
the tyi>e, with deeper-coloured flowers: 
L. p. RoWnsoni is the richest coloured of 
the group, and one of the most vigorous; 
L. p. Michauxi is one of the latest to 
flower, and valuable for that reason and 
its effective colour; L. p. luteuw and 
L. ]>. Ward are of yellow or apricot 
shades, though it. is doubtful if these are 
in cultivation to-day. 

E. n. Jenkins. 


SOUTH BORDERS AND THEIR 
ADVANTAGES. 

Those who have to deal with flowering 
plants on south borders in a long, dry sum¬ 
mer are sometimes inclined to chafe and 
fret at the additional work involved in 
watering such thirsty subjects as Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, Starworts, etc., to keep them 
in anything like condition, and the trouble 
entailed in retaining certain blossoms for 
exhibition on a given date. But there 
comes a time before the calendar denotes 
the advent of spring when some of our 
early treasures are lured into bloom and 
beauty oil these sblfsamollibolds while the 
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the advantage of a south wall where 
climbers are grown, where such things as 
Jasminura nudiflorum running amongst 
clusters of orange-scarlet berries of Cratae¬ 
gus Pyracantha set the wall aflame. 
Under the shelter of a border like this we 
look for the dainty flowers of Cyclamen 
Cornu and that sweet and precious early 
Iris I. stylosa, and are not disappointed. 
Clusters of Snowdrops and gold and 
purple and white and blue Crocuses reveal 
their varnished petals under the transient 
hours of sunshine of an otherwise wintry 
day. Wallflowers that for weeks past 
have shown here and there velvet petals 
have taken courage under the shelter of 
a high wall, and All the air with their 
fragrance. One cannot help contrast¬ 
ing the growth of plants on this border 
with that of those in a north aspect. On 
one border there is scarcely a sign of life; 
the other is full of growing things and a 
promise of a greater beauty. Presently 
other occupants on the south wall will as¬ 
sert themselves. Clusters of blossoms of 
Pyrus japonica in red and white will keep 
company with golden bells of Forsythia 
and. the orange blooming Kerria. What a 
revelation this old favourite is to those 
who have always associated it with bush 
plants! As w*e walk dow’n the garden and 
see the promise of early-blooming Violas, 
Auriculas, and Polyanthuses, and note the 
clusters of Primroses, we forget the hard¬ 
ships with the w r atering-pot in dry seasons 
of years gone by. We look at things from 
a different point of view’ in these first 
w T eeks of the year, and congratulate our¬ 
selves that we have w r alls which act ns 
screens from cold and piercing winds, and 
usher into beauty flowers that give 
pleasure and antedate the spring. 

W. F. 

THE STAR DAHLIAS. 

I believe this new type of the Dahlia was 
lirst described as the Cosmea-flowered 
Dahlia, as the original of the type, Oraw- 
ley Star, first exhibited in 1914, I believe, 
in some respects resembled the Cosmea, 
well known to most lovers of the garden. 
The progeny of this pioneer of a new* tyi>e 
of the decorative Dahlias is very beauti¬ 
ful and somewhat varied' in its forms. All 
are most interesting, and of the many 
flowers of our British gardens that I have 
a high regard for, as ideal for use as cut 
flowers, I place the Star Dahlias as 
second to none. For a few years past I 
have been growing good batches of the 
Pompon-Cactus, Pompon, single-flowered, 
Paeony-flowered, large-flowered decora¬ 
tive, and Collarette types of this gorgeous 
autumn-flowering subject, with the sole 
object of ascertaining the uses and de¬ 
corative w T orth of the respective types; 
but none of them, in my opinion, equals in 
beauty or charm 'the dainty Star-flowered 
varieties. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Soils, Crawley, 
Sussex, raised and introduced Crawley 
Star, and there are about twelve other 
sorts since distributed by this well-known 
firm of Dahlia specialists. Some of the 
earliest sorts, i>erhaps, are not sufficiently 
distinct, but it must not be assumed that 
they are not, therefore, distinct. There 
are some sorts the colours of which are so 
nearly alike that they are really not 
needed. I have grown a number of sorts I 
inyself. I have also seen them growing 
in the Messrs. Cheals’ nursery, and also 
in the garden of a friend, an enthu¬ 
siastic Dahlia grower, and I have made 
careful note of the different sorts. Dur¬ 
ing the present year, it is my intention to 
grow all the Star kinds I can obtain, so I 
hope to add very much to the pleasure I 
derived from their culture last year, and 
to that obtained/fr<W-nir oWivMions of 


earlier years. Crawley Star may be de¬ 
scribed ns a clear rose-pink-coloured 
variety, the flowers of which arc beauti¬ 
ful in natural or artificial light. The 
flowers a.re borne on long, dark-coloured 
stems, stiff and wiry ; the plant has a 
bushy habit, and is free flowering; height 
about 4 feet. Quite the best of the series 
is White Star. The flow r ers are of a chaste, 
pure white, with rich orange centre, not 
unlike a white Water Lily. This w’hite 
sort, associated with the pink Crawiey 
Star makes a beautiful picture, and, of 
course, they may be used alone. The 
plant is very bushy and extremely free 
flowering. It is an ideal plant for the 
outdoor garden, and is invaluable for cut 
flowers. I have a great liking for Yellow 
Star. The colour of the flow r ers is soft 
Primrose-yellow r , and the florets, being 
somewhat quilled, like those of a Cactus 
Dahlia, readers may, perhaps, better ap¬ 
preciate their character and form. The 
centre is a deep rich orange yellow. The 
flowers are borne on stiff stems, and it 
may ibe regarded as a useful companion to 
the two sorts already mentioned ; splendid 
habit. Autumn Star is another very dis¬ 
tinct variety. In this case, the colour is 
described by the raisers as “ rich terra¬ 
cotta, flushed with red.” It we-uld be 
better, I think, to say pale terra-cotta 
flushed red—a really pretty autumn tint. 
This variety was very fine in my garden 
last year; there is no other sort, anything 
like It. I have a distinct liking for Blush 
Star. The colour of the flowers is a de¬ 
licate blush-pink—quite distinct and very 
refined in appearance. Like the other 
sorts, it is good for cut flow’ers, and useful 
for the garden. A variety that I liave 
much admired is Lowfioid Star. The 
colour of the flowers is a rich clear 
pink-very noteworthy. It- 6ta.nds out 
well for its colour 1 fi the bor¬ 
der. Another good . sort, and quite 
distinct, is Eastern Star. Rich rosy- 
purple is supposed to be an apt de¬ 
scription of its colour, but I think it 
hardly correct. It vshould be in all collec¬ 
tions, however. The flowers are beauti¬ 
ful, and habit of growth all that one 
could well desire, and very free flower¬ 
ing. Others less noteworthy, yet worthy 
of mention, are :—Ifield Star, pale rose; 
Morning Star, pale lake, with carmine 
centre; Northern Star, deep satin 
rose; Orange Star, rather thin flower, 
colour deep orange; Scarlet Star, 
lovely orange-scarlet, distinct and attrac¬ 
tive; and Evening Star, lovely pale rose. 
The variety Mauve Star is a newer sort, of 
a pale mauve, with a suggestion of laven¬ 
der colour, too. The plant has a capital 
habit. 

Two new’ Star sorts, certi flea ted by the 
National Dahlia Society and ihc R.H.S. 
Joint Floral Committee last autumn, are 
Sussex Star, a charming addition to the 
type. The flowors are of beautiful form, 
and the colour may be described as rose- 
pink with pale yellow base to the florets— 
a most distinct variety. The second novelty 
is Rising Star. Of this beautiful variety i 
have .the highest opinion. The florets are 
coloured vermilion, and lined and tipped 
gold—a most striking and beautiful 
flower. The blooms are borne freely on 
wiry, erect stems, so useful for cut 
flowers—a grand novelty. One other Star 
novelty certificated last autumn is Avoea. 
This, in some respects, is similar to 
Crawley Star; the dark colouring at the 
base of the florets of the latter has been 
eliminated, and the flowers may be de¬ 
scribed- as a Crawley Star rose-pink self. 
Tills came from Mr. Ghas. Turner. Slough. 

One great point in favour of the Star 
Dahlias Is that the flowers last much 
longer in a cut state than most other 


Dahlias; they will keep quite fresh for 
several days. Most of the flowers may 
be described as being slightly semi-double, 
and this fact seems to add to their lasting 
qualities. Pot tubers may be purchased 
now, or green plants in May next; novel¬ 
ties probably later. D. B. Crane. 

Uighgatc. 

GROWING LILIES FROM SCALES. 

It is an easy matter to have hundreds of 
the Madonna Lily (LULum candiduin) if 
you have room for them. About mid¬ 
summer, after the stalks have dried and 
fa lien, dig up your old bulbs of L. can- 
diduni and remove the scales. Bend the 
scales outward, using care to see that 
they snap off near their junction with the 
base of the bulb. Use only the outer 
scales and replant the small central part 
of the bulb left. A good old bulb will 
supply fifty or more scales which are 
large and firm enough to use lu propaga¬ 
tion. 

FiLl a shallow box or seed flat with 
sand to the depth of an inch and’ n-linlf. 
Tress the scales into the sand in an ap¬ 
proximately vertical position. Then fill 
tile box with sand and press it down, so 
as to leave a final depth of 2J inches or 
3 inches. An ordinary flat, 18 indies 
square and 3 inches deep, will hold’ 200 
scales. Keep the flats well watered, and 
in less than a month you w ill be able to 
make out one or two little buds rising out 
of the base of each scale. It Is a good 
idea to keep yourself informed as to the 
stale of grow’tli by digging down occa¬ 
sionally into one corner of the flat. It 
does not hurt the scales, and it will ofteu 
prevent disaster. 

By the middle of fall you should have 
fair-sized little bulbils, and they should 
throw up one or two leaves. At this 
stage they should be transplanted to a 
siieciaily prepared lied 1 in the open. If 
this is impracticable, sprinkle some bone 
meal (fine) over the surface of the flat 
and work It into the sand. Get as much 
growth as you can the first year. A few’ 
will bloom the third year, and after that 
you will he able to display this exquisite 
Idly in profusion. 

Liliiun candiduin is about the easiest of 
the Lilies to reproduce by means of 
scales. Still, there are several others 
almost as easy for the beginner. The 
varieties of L. longiflorum are all easy to 
propagate by means of scales, but you 
will not get such a large percentage of 
bulbils for the number of scales planted.— 
H. E. Gilkky, in Garden Magazine. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ononis rotundifolia.— This pretty Rest- 
harrow does very well in my London rock 
garden, and though not very long lived, 
lasts some four or five years and is a 
beautiful object when smothered with its 
pink Pea-skapod flowers. It is very deep¬ 
rooting and likes a gritty, dry soil. I 
think it is beneficial to cut it well back in 
winter. Seeds are produced in great 
abundance and seedlings spring up all 
round the plant, so that a stock is easily 
maintained. With some people it perishes 
in the winter, but I always find the 
younger plants come through the severest 
weather.—N. L. 

Doronicums.—Among the hardy plants 
which come early into bloom the Doroni¬ 
cums have considerable value. If, how’- 
ever, the clumps are not broken up ami 
replanted from time to time the blooms 
will be very much less freely produced. 
When such breaking up is being attended 
to it is best to select for replanting the 
pieces at the extreme outside of the 
clumps, as they are! Aiorfc vigorous in every 
respect than, the w’orn-out,pieces from the 
centre-of the piant'sT—W- AtM. 
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PHLOX SUBULATA. 

Tnis well-known little plant is out- of the 
fndispensabies of the rock' garden. Easy 
to please in any well-drained, ordinary 
soil in full sun, P. subulata will make 
mounds of mossy foliage, which in early 
summer are covered' with a multitude of 
Muish-lilae flowers. This species has been 
the parent of many of the loveliest varie¬ 
ties of its race. Among them O. F. Wil¬ 
son (clear lavender-blue). Vivid (rosy- 
carmine), Daisy Hill (rich rose), atro- 
purpurea (rose-purple), nivalis (snow- 
white), The Bride (white with a pink 
eye), and Nelsoni (white) may be men¬ 
tioned. Although these Phloxes will 
usually’ do quite well in almost any light 
soil with full c‘xi>osure, one will be well 
repaid for affording them a good root- 
run. Sufficient dampness in summer and 
a little very old cow manure and pow¬ 
dered mortar mixed into the gritty soil 
will help to produce larger mats and 
finer and more abundant flowers. When 
I*Lnnting in pockets or on ledges, these. 


usually a dismal failure when it comes to 
flowering. 

1 now 7 have a plant or two established 
in natural crevices in some big wator- 
worn limestone rocks. They are growing 
very, very slowly, and have flowered a 
little. Some day I hope they may re¬ 
spond to the sun-baking starvation treat¬ 
ment, and give me a really good show of 
blossom. 

I have found the variety Silent acaulis 
saxatilis by far the most generous in the 
matter of flowering. The blossoms are a 
good deal larger than in the ordinary S. 
acaulis, and are of the same delicious 
i warm, rosy-pink—a thoroughly good 

! plant, which flowers well here when the 
| others do little or nothing. Tne double* 

I flowered S. acaulis is also worth trying, 

, for It is much less shy than the common 
I single. Most double flowers are an 
i abomination and' an outrage on the rock, 
garden, but not so the double Silene 
j acaulis. It is tiny and dainty, and not a 
1 hit vulgar. I find that Silene aeiulis cor- 


FRUIT. 

BED AND WHITE CURRANTS AS 
DOUBLE OR TREBLE CORDONS. 

I should be glad if you will kindly tell me 
if glowing Currants as above is a good 
and profitable form of culture. I have 
only seen instructions given in your pa]>er 
for pruning Currants in the form of 
bushes, never as cordons. In the latter 
ca.se, from a one-year cutting, would it be 
right to leave the two or three young 
growths their full length, cutting off en¬ 
tirely any other growths? It takes so 
long to train a Currant cutting into a bush 
that I thought the cordon system would 
be a quicker one. I should' be grateful 
for any information on the subject.—I. M. 
Gardiner. 

[The growing of Red and White Cur¬ 
rants as cordons on north walls, trellises, 
and fences is n good system, as not only 
are profitable crops of fruit secured In 
this way, but in the first-named instance 
it allows of the season being considerably 
prolonged. Gooseberries, particularly 



Phlox subulata in a North Wales garden. 


like many other subjects of similar habit, 
should be placed W’oll back, so that they 
can creep over the surface for some 10 
inches or so before toppling over the 
brink. A. T. J. 


SILENE ACAULIS. 

My experience with youngish pot plants 
of Silene acaulis, proingated from cut¬ 
tings, is In accord with what Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins says on page 00 of Gardening. I 
find that these plants, an inch or two 
across. In “ <>0 ” pots usually flower quite 
freely. It may be, as Mr. Jenkins sug¬ 
gests, that such plants flower freely be¬ 
cause they have had the “opportunity of 
fully developing the individual rosettes.” 
The trouble is, however, when the plants 
get out on their own In the rock garden. 
In the Alps one sees huge old tuffets, 
starved and congested, which are just 
packed all over with a swarm of the tiny 
rosy flowers. There the rosettes would 
seem to have-had the least possible op¬ 
portunity of developing fully. Yet 
plants In the rock garden, grow 7 they 
never so starved a iyir"^Qnges f e ci' la re 
Digitized bvAjjOOQie 


tainly loves lime, as Mr. Jenkins states, 
yet it is not dependent on it, for I remem¬ 
ber seeing glorious pink cushions of it 
growing in great granite boulders in the 
Alps. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage . 


'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phlox amoena. —This, one of the prettiest 
of the alpine Phloxes, is not of so rairqmnt 
growth as some of the creeping Phloxes. 
Its smooth, deep pink flow’ers are produced 
in great profusion in the spring, and it 
usually blooms again fairly freely in the 
autumn. It is greatly benefited by an oc¬ 
casional top-dressing, and it is also ad¬ 
visable to pull the clumps to pieces and 
replant every few 7 years to help keep it 
vigorous.—N. L. 

Veronica Bid will i. —This is a charming 
plant for the rock garden. It Is only about 
f» inches or 9 inches high, as a rule, and has 
beautiful white flowers spotted with light 
blue. It is generally hardy, even in the 
north, and it is only in very severe winters 
that it is cut to the ground' except in the 
coldest areas. I find it does w’ell in saudy 
loam or loam and peat.—S. A. 


dessert varieties, can also l>e advanta¬ 
geously grown on this principle. You can 
purchase trees ready trained, or you may 
train them yourself, the latter method, of 
course, entailing loss of time—i.e., if you 
are anxious to obtain a crop as soon as 
l>ossible. If you have rooted cuttings 
with three growths on them, select the 
central one or that most nearly approach¬ 
ing such a position, to form the middle or 
central stem in the case of triple cordons. 
Train out the other two at right angles 
to a distil nee of 9 Indies or 10 inches, ami 
then turn the points upwards, taking 
care when doing so not to fracture the 
growths where the elbows are formed. 
Shorten these back to within 3 inches of 
the elbow’, and the central shoot to corre¬ 
spond with them. If growth is satisfac¬ 
tory during the coming season, the three 
new growths, if the wood is firm, may at 
the winter pruning be left nearly full - 
length. See that all three are of an equal 
length, and cut back all side shoots to 
three buds to form fruiting spurs. Con¬ 
tinue in this way i^n|jL(t|h^ t|rees reach the 
desired height, when cut back leaders in 
the snhile'Jw^r IsW fiim>t.*k _A'fci* She 
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trees become established, there is usually 
no difficulty iu getting the steins well 
clothed with spurs, as, if kept in a 
vigorous growing condition, u plentiful 
supply of side shoots is produced, which 
should be summer pruned, cutting them 
back in July to live leaves, and in winter, 
as already mentioned, to three buds. The 
training and pinning of Gooseberries are 
/the same as for Currants. Feed the roots 
of all liberally with well-rotted manure 
when they commence hearing.] ^ 


NOTES ON FRUIT. 

Atple Carnation. —“ E. IU, Glasbury ” 
(January 1th, p. 4), describes this as quite 
good for dessert, excellent as a cooker, 
and of handsome appearance. These are 
just the qualities needed most in an Apple. 

1 have, unfortunately, not made I he ac¬ 
quaintance of this “local” Apple, which 
appears to deserve to be better known. 

Apple Atj.tnoton Pippin. —Like “ W. 
It.” (p. 0), I find this a fruit of very poor 
quality, and whatever attractions it may 
have for the market grower. I do not see 
that it is worth room in a private collec¬ 
tion. It is very acid, and there are many 
varieties better worth the care of a real 
Apple lover. 

Canadian Apples.— -I have just pur¬ 
chased some of these. I find the Canadian 
Pdenheim Orange very inferior to our own 
production; so much so that if we could 
only grow’ such samples I should not think 
it worth while to do so. Our well-grown 
Blenheims are the very ideal of what an 
all-round Apple should be—well-flavoured, 
sweet, and tit for dessert or cooking; in- 
deed, as a cooker a tine Blenheim is un¬ 
excelled, delightful to the palate, and very 
beneficial to the system. Perhaps they can 
grow better samples of this in Canada 
than those that I condemn as inferior. 
The King of Tompkins County, from 
Canada, is more pleasing, but the best of 
the varieties from Canada is the Golden 
Russet, and of these there appear to be 
two types, one of which is rather useless, 
but 1 have been fortunate in getting a good 
sample. 

Peaks on Tiiorn.— Mr. Taylor, of Porto- 
bello, and myself are in agreement as to 
the value of the Thorn as a stock for 
Pears. If I w’ere planting Pears again 1 
would graft all intended for hush or 
pyramid trees on the Thorn. The Pear oil 
the common White Thorn grows much the 
same as on the Quince, but it has the 
greater advantage of suiting mo^t soils, 
and the fruit is of most excellent flavour; 
further, no suckers are thrown up. A 
friend, of mine, with a large garden, lias 
half the Pears on the Thorn and half on 
ttie Quince, and in every respect those on 
the Thorn are much the more satisfactory 
all round. Ills soil is a good loam. He 
grafted all the trees on the Thorn himself 
about ten years ago, and they are now T very- 
line bushes. Unfortunately, at present no 
nurseryman offers Tears on the Thorn, and 
one must graft for one’s own purposes. 
The first nurserymen to supply Pears on 
the Thorn should And a brisk demand if 
they properly make known the fact. 
Whether any other s}>eeiep of Thom would 
excel the common Thorn as a stock I can¬ 
not say. The best way to produce Pear 
orchards on the Thorn would lie to plant 
good, straight stocks and leave them to 
grow unchecked for one year before graft¬ 
ing them. The Thorn stocks should be 
planted where the tree is intended to grow’ 
permanently, but, of course, when estab¬ 
lished they may be transplanted in the 
ordinary way like trees on other stocks. 

W. J. Farmer. 

The Hire, R<jfTihh J _ l Conncal\ _ 
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DISPOSING OF WEEDS. 

Last season w’as so w r et that I never got 
the better of weeds in my garden, and 
winter began with some of the flow’d* bor¬ 
ders half covered with Grass and other 
weeds. I was contemplating a good deal 
of planting before the spring of bush 
fruits—Currants and Gooseberries—as 
well as of certain herbaceous plants, such 
as Pieonies, Delphiniums, and other 
tilings, to restock some of the borders 
which during the war had been cleared 
out to make room for Potatoes ami other 
food crops. So I had a number of large, 
deep holes dug where some of the grosser 
feeding tilings, like Preonles, Black Cur¬ 
rants, etc., were to tie planted, anu after 
breaking up the bottom of the holes well 
and digging in some old cow manure, I 
used the holes as dumps for the numerous 
barrow-loads of weeds which I collected 
from time to time, tilling the holes to 
within (5 inches of the top with the weeds 
mixed 1 with good loam and cow manure, 
and giving a thick dressing of good loam 
on top. This buried the weeds too deeply 
for them to come through, and made a 
grand feeding medium for the things 
planted afterwards in the holes. I tried 
this last winter, and had quite surprising 
results. Of course, the digging of the 
Jioies involves a good deal of w’ork, but 
the plants do well for many years with¬ 
out. much attention in the w r ay of manure. 
One has to be careful, naturally, to see 
that the weeds include nothing of a 
malignant nature, such as Convolvulus, 
Enchanter’s Nightshade, Creeping Thistle, 
or any others of that nature. Even these 
can be made good use of. I find, if it is 
not convenient to burn them. What I do 
with them, is to pitch them in a heap in 
a corner of a dry shed, mix with a little 
dry earth, and leave them for a year or 
two, by the end of which time they have 
become converted into a sort of peaty mix¬ 
ture—useful for Heaths and Azaleas. I 
have just been using several barrowfuls 
of this stuff, and was surprised to find 
how good it w’as. 

The soil token out of the holes (except 
for the top spit) I stack in an out-of-the- 
way corner, and mix in in small quantities 
with the ever-growing refuse heap, consist¬ 
ing of weeds, vegetable refuse, leaves, and 
road-sweepings, etc., which is alw’ays ac¬ 
cumulating during the summer, so that by 
next winter I shall have a good stack of 
stuff ready for putting at the bottom of 
trenches or holes for next season’s plant¬ 
ing. W. O. 


RASPBERRIES IN THE ALLOTMENT. 
If there be one fruit to which allotment- 
holders ought to pay attention, that fruit 
is the Raspberry. There are many allot¬ 
ments quite near cities and towns where 
birds are not troublesome, and where the 
expense of nets w’ould be obviated, while 
the culture of the canes is less exacting 
than that of any of the smaller bush fruits. 
In the case of bush fruits, there is the 
natural hesitation on the part of a be¬ 
ginner in the matter of pruning, whereas 
in the case of Raspberry canes it is merely 
a question of cutting out, year by year, 
those canes which have borne the crop, and 
of thinning the young canes in the stools. 
Of course, the prospective planter cannot 
expect a yield of fruit in the summer 
which follow’s planting, but it by no means 
follows that the ground betw’een the lines 
of canes cannot be made profitable. By 
planting the lines at 5 feet apart a crop of 
Onions or of any of the Brassicas might 
be put out, and the cultivation given to 
these w’ould benefit the Raspberry canes. 
Those who may lie induced by this note to 


make a note of the matter, and order, in 
early autumn, the canes for their proposed 
plantation. As soon as the summer crop is 
cleared off, the quarter ought to be deeply 
dug—trenched if possible—and a good 
quantity of manure worked in as 'the 
digging or trenching goes on. The more 
thoroughly the ground is prepared the 
better will be the results. Plant as early 
in October as iiossible. 

Perhaps the most convenient way in 
which to train Raspberries is to plant out 
colonies of, say, five canes, putting these 
colonies 4 feet apart with, as indicated 
above, 5 feet between the lines. After the 
newly-]Wanted canes have settled they may 
be cut back to about 18 inches from the 
ground-level, this concentrating the vigour 
of the roots on the production of canes 
which will bear the first crop. A stout 
p.ost, even of the roughest description, to 
which to secure the clumps of canes 
loosely, w’ill lie necessary. After tying, the 
tips of the cant's ought to be shortened 
back, cutting off about l) inches of the tips 
in order to promote the axillary growths. 
When such a plantation comes into bearing 
it will remain fruitful for a considerable 
series of years, and annual top-dressings 
of well-decayed manure, w’hen such is pro¬ 
curable, will do much in the way of en¬ 
couraging fertility. It is inadvisable to 
dig deeply among the stools of Raspberries, 
but the surface may bo lightly and care¬ 
fully pricked over with the fork. I am 
convinced that the Raspberry Is worth the 
attention of the allotment gardener. 

A {Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Storing fruit.— Apples and Pears should 
never be gathered when wet. If gathered 
wet it is a long time before the fruits as¬ 
sume the appearance of those gathered 
when dry, and the damp emitted in drying 
may moisten the house in which they are 
placed to such an extent that it will prove 
a source of trouble throughout the w’hole 
winter. Apples and Pears to keep well and 
be free from mildew must be kept dry. 
Select, then, dry days for fruit-gatlieriug, 
and make the most of such weather. No 
fruit should ever be gathered until it parts 
freely from the tree. Take an Apple in 
the hand, press it gently to one side, and if 
it breaks off freely the crop is ready for 
gathering. This may also he taken as a 
guide as regards the ingathering of Pears. 
Some fruits, indeed, clearly indicate by 
their appearance when they may be 
gathered, but others, especially the highly- 
coloured ones, are often deceptive, and it 
is best to test them all in the way alluded 
to. Valuable sorts and those just almost 
ripe should be looked over frequently w hen 
they are ready to drop off the trees with 
the slightest oscillation; a windy day or 
night w’ill bring them down in showers, 
bruising and spoiling them; they should 
therefore be gathered and stored before 
this occurs. 

Gooseberries. —There is quite a scarcity 
of Gooseberry bushes throughout the coun¬ 
try in nurseries, due, I suppose, in part to 
the fact that so many gardeners and allot¬ 
ment-holders this year are planting tuish 
fruit on account of the early returns they 
give and the high prices of fruit last year. 
When planting Gooseberries in the garden 
it is as well to select varieties of good 
flavour rather than to choose merely those 
wdiich are prolific and good market sorts, 
such ns Whinhain’s Industry, which is 
much grown, but is inferior in flavour to 
many. A few r good-flavoured kiuds with 
good-sized berries are Keepsake' (yellow). 
Careless and Whitesmith (green), aiul 
Lancashire- Lad ^red). I think It is best 
to have a -few 1 good sorts rather than a 


grow' this useful and profitable fruit might | njimbsr of diffeijept vnnet-ip - N. L: 
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NOTES ON CABBAGES. 

In the course of the past few seasons I 
have bad—like many other gardeners—a 
good ileal to do in connection with allot¬ 
ments and cottage gardens. One point has 
been, in my experience, sufficiently empha¬ 
sised. That is, the allotment gardener and 
the cottage gardener appear to rely almost 
entirely for their plants of the Brassiea 
family upon dealers. This may be all very 
well in its way where Cauliflowers or 
Savoys, or even Brussels Sprouts, are con¬ 
cerned. for in the average small garden 
these are but sparingly planted. In the 
majority the Cabbage is the favourite, its 
hardiness, long season, and accommodating 
nature being recommendations in its 
favour. 

I have observed that—especially in the 
case of beginners—a Cabbage is simply a 
Cabbage, and if it be a big Cabbage so 
much the better. Time after time my at¬ 
tention has been drawn to mammoth heads 
of the Drumhead order, and which were 
only lit to feed to cattle. To fit these for 
human consumption they must be boiled 
until all the goodness is extracted from 
them, or they would be so tough as to bo 
uneatable. Contrast such Cabbages with 
those a quarter of the size, tender, easily 
cooked, and palatable, and I think there 
would be no two opinions as to which was 
the more valuable. The reason why those 
large Cabbages are so extensively planted 
is that growers know that many amateurs 
must have size, and they, therefore, pro¬ 
vide what is called for. They are not to 
blame, and it is with a view to drawing 
attention to the more valuable smaller 
sorts, and the advisability of raising, at 
least, a few plants at home, that these 
notes are i»enued. 

Those who depend ujxm dealers must 
hike their plants when they can get them— 
not necessarily when they are ready to 
take them. In the latter case they must 
all too often take such varieties as they 
are able to obtain—not those they would 
prefer. Then it must be remembered that 
the dealer is not always the grower, but 
merely a middleman, and it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the plants may have been lying 
about for days, suffering from drought and 
exposure to the weather, before finding a 
purchaser. And, further, they may be of 
any, or every, variety. I saw last season 
a bed of Cabbages, the plants of which bad 
been sold as “ 50 earlies and 50 lates,” 
and I confess I never saw such a deplorable 
lot of mongrels in a fairly long experi¬ 
ence. Such, then, are a few of the draw¬ 
backs to the bought-in Cabbage plant. I 
will now consider the 

Home-raised PLANTS. —If seeds are sown 
round about this time—the middle or end 
of March—the resulting seedlings will be 
ready for transferring to their permanent 
qnnrters in early May, and they will pro¬ 
vide tender heads from the beginning of 
July onward—these increasing, of course, 
in size as the season goes on. Such a seed- 
bid being at. hand, are not its advantages 
obvious? There Is no necessity for hunt¬ 
ing round markets for plants, and the 
danger of disappointment, or of having to 
take undesirable varieties, is eliminated. 
Further, and I draw very special attention 
to this point, the seed-bed being at band, 
the young plants can be put out when soil 
and weather conditions are exactly right. 
The avoidance of replanting, of much un¬ 
necessary labour in watering, and the 
minimum of disturbance to the plant are 
surely ix>int« worthy of consideration. 
Le*s disturbance, that check to |he 
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plant, moans quicker recovery, and this, in 
turn, means earlier cutting. I have often 
wondered why some enterprising allot¬ 
ment-holder does not realise wdiat a hand¬ 
some return might be made by devoting a 
proportion of his allotment to raising 
really good varieties of Cabbage plants. A 
ready market and, what is more, a profit¬ 
able one lies to his hand, and the day of 
the wilted, miserable mongrel would soon 
be over. Regarding 

Varieties, there are so many excellent 
Cabbages that it may appear to lx* invidi¬ 
ous to single out a few\ Mention, how¬ 
ever, may be made of April, Flow’er of 
Spring, Etampes, of the smaller kinds, and 
Mein’s No. 1, Daniel’s Defiance, and 
Winningstadt of the larger varieties. 
These may be sown in shallow drills and 
afterwards pricked off into nursery beds 
in order to make the seedlings thrifty. 
Should birds or mice be troublesome, the 
seeds may be damped and coated with red 
lead previous to sowing. In planting, it 
ought to be remembered that the Brassicas, 
generally, prefer a firm root-run. Cab¬ 
bages which do not heart in are occasion¬ 
ally thought to be the result of indifferent 
plants when, as a matter of fact, the fault 
lies in the looseness of the ground. What 
is worth grow dug is worth growing well; a 
ixx>r Cabbage occupies the same space and 
takes the same attention as a good one, 
and there can be no question as to which is 
preferable when it comes to the table. 

An Old Hand. 


MAKING AN ASrARAGUS BED. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
same instructions as to the making of an 
Asparagus bed. M. May. 

Weymouth. 

[The soil for Asparagus should be deep 
and porous, with good natural drainage. 
The ground should be trenched two spits 
deep, and plenty of partially-rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road- 
grit, and leaf-mould are also excellent ad¬ 
juncts to the soil, while sea-sand—where it 
is readily obtainable—is a most valuable 
addition. Except iu very cold, retentive 
soils, the old custom of forming narrow, 
raised beds is not to be recommended, but 
in such soils artificial drainage is needful 
for the best results to be obtained. In 
these eases a drain of 4-inch pipes, at a 
depth of 2 feet, should be provided, the 
pil>es, which should lead into a main drain, 
being surfaced witii cinders, rubble, or 
broken bricks, over which turves and a 
larger amount of light materials, such as 
old Hiue-rubble, wood-ashes, and burnt re¬ 
fuse, should be added, to keep the compost 
porous. In planting, which is best done in 
April, choose a dull, moist day, for the 
roots soon suffer from exposure to the sun. 
The plants should not be placed closer 
than 2 feet from crown to crown, as other¬ 
wise the beds soon become unduly crowded, 
and the growths in consequence lose their 
vigour. Three-year-old roots give the 
quickest return. In 

Planting, the crow’ns should be kept 
about an inch below the surface, and the 
roots carefully spread out. with a slight 
downward inclination. Fine soil should 
then be spread over the roots and crowns, 
and pressed firmly dow’n. After planting, 
a slight mulching with old Mushroom-bed 
or hot-bed manure is beneficial. During 
the first, year, until the soil betw’een the 
crow’ns is occupied by llie roots, it may be 
utilised for sowing Lettuces in. Beds 
4 feet wide, with two row's of plants, or 


C» feet wide, with three row’s of plants, are 
convenient sizes. The beds should be kept 
well weeded, and the plants, when a foot 
high, should be staked to prevent their re¬ 
ceiving a check by being broken off by the 
wind. No heads should be cut the first 
year, and but few the second, if the bods 
are to prove a permanent success; indeed, 
it is better to refrain from cutting at all 
for the first two years and to cut but 
sparingly the third. Iu 
Manuring Asparagus beds, the ancient 
custom of heaping on the beds a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure iu the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more detri¬ 
mental than beneficial. A loose covering 
of coarse Seaweed, when it can be had, is, 
however, advantageous. . In the spring, 
Just before growth commences, a dressing 
of fish-guano, followed by a light mulch of 
welFrotted manure, is useful in giving the 
plants a good start, w hile during the grow¬ 
ing season liberal supplies of nutriment 
should be afforded in the shaix* of nitrate 
of soda, kainit, superphosphate, soot, and 
wood-ashes] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dressing Asparagus beds.— As I am a 

regular reader of Gardening I shall be 
glad if you will answer the following ques¬ 
tions. I have read in a north country 
newsiKijx*!- an article by a practical gar¬ 
dener in respect to the dressing of 
Asparagus lxds. The quantity that lie re¬ 
commends and which I thought rather 
heavy is as follows:—Ten ozs. of salt, 

4 ozs. of poultry-manure, and 2 ozs. of 
nitrate of soda per square yard, this dress¬ 
ing to be covered with a good layer of 
wood-ashes followed by a thick coating of 
farmyard manure. I would like to know 
vvliat you consider a safe dressing of salt 
alone. I have no farmyard manure of 
g<xal quality, but I have a quantity of 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia. 
Would these be of use for Asparagus beds 
which are in good condition, or would com¬ 
mon salt be better?— Manly. 

[We should not care to dress an Aspara¬ 
gus bed with the various ingredients and 
substances you describe. The Asparagus 
being a maritime plant, salt is, of course, 
its natural stimulant. The ouly drawback 
to its application in spring is that it has a 
tendency to lower the temperature of the 
soil. Later and throughout the season its 
effects are very beneficial. Enough may be 
applied on each occasion to whiten the sur¬ 
face. As you have superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia on hand mix 2 lbs. 
of the former with 1 lb. of the latter, and 
apply ‘i ozs. to the square yard. If you 
can obtain it, the addition of 2 lbs. of 
kainit or 1 lb. sulphate of potash would 
greatly increase the stimulative properties 
of the mixture. Fish guano is also a first- 
rate manure for Asparagus, and may be 
employed both now and w hile new growth 
is being made, i.c., after cutting ceases.] 

Shallots. —As these are widely grown by 
allotment-holders and by cottage gardeners 
the bulbs usually figure in exhibitions of 
produce promoted by local horticultural 
societies. May I offer a suggestion to the 
compilers of schedules—one which seems 
to me to be pertinent? A prize is gener¬ 
ally offered for the best twelve or twenty- 
four single bulbs, and this, no doubt, brings 
out the finest individual specimens. But 
these may be selected from as many 
separate clusters as there are bulbs ex¬ 
hibited, and they by no means are repre¬ 
sentative of the average cluster. My idea 
would bo to offer prizes for the best six or 
nine clusters, as this w r ould prove a much 
better test of the fasfriity of the 
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of our / A\) 

LAWN mowers Wm Mr/ 

has been built up since 1832, when /fa I /f 

we made the original Lawn Mower, Only the BESTXMi] l|y /r 

on the sound foundations of SEEDS PAY. XpilJ^ 

The l>est selected seed! X \jW // » HiHI IP 

Excellence of Design, V\^ /FOR THE 

Quality of Material, “*/ * If / SEED 

Accuracy of Workmanship ££ fac ‘ X ~ W ^ jy CATALOGUE 

. ftn< ^ . / fV a R Wl Seed-time only comes 

Fairness of Price. 194 AT once a year, and if you 

« c . • j t i IVlMlV >7 buy inferior seeds and they 

After a strenuous period of work /iWllTy^turn out a failure.you cannot 

on Munitions we have now resumed X n Jy re alise > our dream of a well- 

tl,e manufacture of Lawn Mowers, / VJ * jff $£%££M s£S^h?S«SS 

which we intend to maintain in W XX ds. it will pay you. 

their acknowledged position of ————-— 

The Bestin the World ONE&Al^EEDSLt^^IJANS 

All the problems of labour and ■ — ■■■ — ■ 

SSSEwSS Selected Seed Potatoes. 

demana which is already being _ 

experienced Although we fear 7 !h. 13 e»i, r«. ... 7ih. 19 

that we shall be unable to fill the Arran Cilief . Hit). 2 - May Queen ..! 1411). 3- 

requirements of all our customers KjJH** ;; f Is M,dloth, “" Earl , f SlfcAS 

this season, we feel sure those who J 1121b. 7 9 Duke of York .. ' H2iu 18 - 

will be disappointed will extend US Early Epicure Golden Wonder^ 

their consideration and bear with Up-to-Dato Curtis's Wonder 

us until such time as we are in a Kidney' 7 ! b ' l 3 xlmpTw * 

position to supply them. Ewfir Eclipse 7 L Mlb* 3 6 Early Puritan. 


Only the BEST 
SEEDS PAY. J 

The l>est selected seeds X I 
supplied in 2d .packets, / 1 

Tne One St All X ' 
trade mark is the / ^ 

guarantee ol / A 

satisfao- X 
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V ^CATALOGUE 

| Xy Seed-time only cornea 
. Xf once a year, and if you 
W JY buy inferior seeds and they 
9 Xr turn out a failure, you cannot 
realise your dream of a well- 
ff stocked garden. Don’triskfailure. 
9 Get One & All Seeds—the reliable 
seeds. It will pay you. 




WATERER’S 

SCOTCH GROWN 

SEE P POTATO ES. 

Hand Picked Samples. 

CARRIAGE PAID & BAGS FREE. 
Ready for Immediate Despatch. 


Selected Seed Potatoes. 


-x 7'l>. 13 Early Rose ..v 71h. 19 

Arran Chief ■ 14 ll>. 2- May Queen 14 11). 3- 

Evergood . .. V 78 lb. 3 - Midlothian r 281b. 5'6 

King Edward . . j 561b. 4 3 Early j 56 lb 10 • 

J 112 lb. 7 9 Duke of York ..' 112 lb. 18 • 


RANSOMES 

SIMS & JEFFERIES 

LTD. 

ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


Early Epicure.. 
Up-to-Dato 

S ueen Mary .. 

oyal Kidney.. 
Early Eclipse 
Scottish Farmer 
The Factor 
Pioneer .. 
British Queen .. 
Dalhousie .. .. 

S.'s Express . .3 
8ir J. Llewellyn 
The Lochar ..[ 
King George .. I 
Great Scot 
Soottish King.. ' 
Majestic .. 
Elzell Blue 
Myatt's 


7 lb. 13 
141b. 2 - 
■ 28 lb. 3 6 
561b. 5 8 
1121b. 10 - 


Golden Wonder^ 
Curtis's Wonder 
Langworthy .. 
Templar .. 
Early Puritan.. 

SCOTCH 

GROWN. 


' Up-to-Date 

British Queen. 
. Evergood .. . 

71b. 1 3 Arran Chief ; 
141b. 2- Dalhousie.. . 
• 281b. 4 - King Edward . 
5611). 7- Epicure .. - 

1121b 12 -! Pioneer .. . 


SCOTCH 

SEED POTATOES 

SPECIAL VARIETIES 

for planting in wart disease infected areas. 

KERR’S PINK MAJESTIC 

DOMINION _ ALLY 

The above have been grown by us for the 
Food Production Department, where Order 
Forms may be obtained on application to 
72, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


DARCILL EARLY 
ARRAN COMRADE 
WITCH HILL 
KINC CEORCE V. 
ALLY, DOMINION 


ARRAN ROSE 
ARRAN VICTORY 
GREAT SCOT 
LOCHAR, MAJESTIC 
TINWALD PERFECTION 


MayQuosn.. .. 
Ninetyfold .. 
Duk^ofYork .. 
8. Victor .. 

Iron Duke .. 
King George 
Templar .. 

Lochar. 

Great Scot . .. 

Scottish Farmer 
Upto-Date.. .. 


20 -cwt Turitan 
10/6 56 lbs Llewellyn .. 

5 9 28 lbs Express 
3'- HP's Eclipse 
2/- 7 lbs Epicure 

12/3 cwt Evergooda .. 

6 8 56 ibs Queen# 

3 6 28 lbs Edwards .. 
2'- 14 Ibs Arran Chief 
13 7 lbs Queen Mary 
K. Kidney .. 


Duke of York * 

Sharpe's Express 

Sharpe's Victor 

Eclipse 

Epicure 

Harbinger - 

Sir John Llewellyn 


No better stocks obtainable* 

PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

Seed Potato Growers , 

84/86, Walmgate, York. 


FORBES collec V tion ED of ROCK PLANTS 

to suit any size or position of ROCKERY. 

Thousands to select from. 6«. to 15a. per doz., carr. paid. 
Special quotations for larger quantities. 

Catalogue on application to 

JOHN FORBES (Hawlok), LIMITED, 

Nurserymen, HAWICK* Scotland, 
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ROCK PLANTS 


VARIETIES. 


14lbs. 

28lbs. 

56lbs. 

112lbs 

4’9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

4/6 

8/6 ' 

16/6 

32/- 

5/- 

9/6 

18/3 

36/- 

4/3 

8/- 

13/6 

30/- 

3/3 

6/3 

12/3 

24/- 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/6 

4'6 

8/6 

16/6 

32/- 


SECOND EARLY AND MAINCROP 


7 lb. 1/6 
1Mb. 2 6 
> 281b. 4 6 . 
561b. 8 - 
1121b. 14. • 



VARIETIES. 



Arran Chief 

3/- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

British Queen 

3/- 

6'- 

12/- 

23/- 

Factor 

3/- 

61- 

12 1- 

23/- 

‘Great Scot- 

3 /- 

61- 

12 1- 

23/- 

King Edward VII. ‘ 3/- 

61- 

12/- 

23/- 

‘Kerr’s Pink 

4/9 

9/3 

18/- 

35/- 

‘Majestic - 

6/6 

12/6 

24/6 

4b/- 

‘Tinwald Perfection- 6 1- 

12/- 

22/6 

46/- 

‘The Lochar 

- 3/6 

6/9 

13/- 

25/- 

Up-to-Date 

3/3 

6/3 

12 1- 

23/- 


Majestic.7 lb., 2 9; 14 lb. 4 6 (Scotch) 

E lzell Blue .7 lb., 3 - ; M ltx, 5 6(Scolch) 

Myatt's.71b., 2 6; 14 lb., 46 

I’ig and Poultry Potatoes, 4 6 112 lbe. 

All sacks froo for cash with order—free on rails. 

Onion Sets, 23 fid. lb.; 4 lb., carriage paid, 10s. 

Shallots, 9d. lb. ; 61b. or over, carriage paid. 48. fid. 
Giant Exhibition8hallots, Is. lb ; 71b , carriage paid. 7g. 
Collect ions of Vegetable Seeds, marvellous value, 28. fid.; 
3s. 6d.. 5S. fid.. 10s. fid.. 2 Is., carriage paid. 

Send for free list of 8eed Potatoes, Peas, and Vegetable 
Seeds, which arc the cheapest in the trade, taking quality 
into consideration. 

Charles Lewin Curtis, 

SEEDSMA .V, 

CHATTERIS, Cambs. 

Licensed to sell Immune Varieties. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES. 


Ton Rates on Application. 

Varieties marked # are supplied under licence from 
the Board of Agriculture, as being true to name and 
free from Wart Disease. 

WATERER’S 

PRODUCTIVE SEEDS. 


5 cwt. lots, Is. Qd. cwt. less. Bags fros. Free on rail. 
Shallots, Is. lb.; 3 lbs., 2s 6d : 7 Urn., 5s. Onion sets, 
2s. 6d. lb.; 3 ibs., 6s. 6d.; 7 lbs., 12s 6d Seed Collections 
at 3s. 6d. and 5s 6d. Splendid value. Carriage paid. Send 
for full Catalogue of Scotch and English Seed Potatoes, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

HORACE TAYLOR A CO.. Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

AIL8A CRAIG and TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS, 

100, 1/3 ; 500, 6/- ; 1,000, 11/-. 

GIANT RED SHALL0T8 ... 6 lbs., 5/-. 

Carriage Paid. 

Send for List of Best of All Seeds. 

W. DENNIS & SONS, 

Duke Street, 3T. LEONARDS. 

| HEATING APPARATUS 

Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes to suit any 
size or shape Greenhouse. Boilers, Fittings, Expansion 
Joint, Socket, Rainwater and Smoke Pipes, Ventilating 
Gear, etc. Illustrated List free. 

TH08. JEAV0N8, Silver Street Works, Brlerley Hill. 



Per 

Per 


pint. 

quait. 

Pea, Little Marvel - 

• 1/9 

3/3 

.. The Pilot. 

21- 

3/9 

„ Gradus. 

1/9 

3/3 

„ Daisy. 

- 21- 

3/9 

„ Prince of Wales 

1/6 

2/9 

„ Quite Content - 

2/- 

4/- 

Broad Beans. Early Long Pod 

1/- 

1/10 

., .. Green .. „ 

1/4 

2/- 

„ Taylor’s Windsor - 

1/- 

1/10 

,. Green „ 

* 1/- 

1/10 

Dwarf Canadian Wonder - 

2 1- 

4/- 


Per packet. 

Per oz. 

Onion, Ailsa Craig - 

6d. & 1/- 

3/6 

„ James’. Keeping - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/- 

„ Rou sham Park Hero - 

3d. & 6d. 

2/6 

„ White Spanish - 

3d.& 6d. 

1/9 

English-grown Shallots - 

- 1/3 per lb. 

Onion Sets 

- 2/6 .. 

M 

All the Leading 

Varieties 


of Vegetable Seeds 

in stock 


ready for immediate 

delivery. 



CATALOGUE FREE. 

John Waterer, Sons s Crisp, 

LIMITED, 

Seed Warehouses, 

TWYFORD, BERKS. 

Nurseries: BAGSHOT & TWYFORD. 
London Address : 

10, LIVERPOOL STREET ARCADE, 
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THOUGHTS Id THE CARDER 

FOR fiPRIIi. 


As one moves among the many thousands 
of young plants now under glass, raised 
and tended with no less of loving care than 
of eager anticipation of that bright future 
in which they will play their destined part, 
it is, perhaps, permissible once more to 
note how completely we are the children of 
that Hope “ which springs eternal in the 
human breast.” The days of the dead past 
may afford a pleasing retrospect, or the 
reverse, but the days that are yet to come 
are, of course, to our forward gaze, “ days 
that are brighter.” No clouds are to ob¬ 
scure the sun, no storm beat upon our head. 
The earth shall be covered with flowers, 
the air filled with rapturous sounds. In 
effect we see our Apple-trees prodigally 
clothed with the most lovely blossom. Be¬ 
yond, wo visualise the gold and russet of 
the luscious fruit, and—there our vision 
ceases. There is no place in our anticipa¬ 
tions for the storms, the tempests, and the 
discomforts of winter; we resolutely rule 
them out and refuse to allow any event 
habituated to the casting of shadows a 
place in our eager thoughts. 

And who shall blame us? So long as it 
is given us to fancy, why not remain fancy 
free to choose our future from among the 
brightest, to cherish fond hopes and persist 
in cherishing them even till the moment 
when, perforce, we may be obliged to aban¬ 
don them? Who worries and frets himself 
about the snow, the rains, and the storms 
of winter when they can disport themselves 
in the radiant sunshine and among the 
fruits and flowers? No wholesome, 
healthy-minded person, surely! So we, 
naturally, do not raise our thousands of 
young plants in anticipation of the time 
when they must assuredly be cut down and 
destroyed by the cold and frost, even 
though we know that such is their destined 
end. Rather, we raise them and tend them 
against the time when they shall gladden 
the eye and the heart with their ethereal 
loveliness and please the senses with 
.sweetly subtle odours; when the bees 
melodiously and conscientiously pay each 
one a visit and the butterfly so lightly 
flutters among them. Our purview of 
them is when they beautify the earth. 

You and I have journeyed some months 
together through summer, autumn, ami 
winter. We have not been drawn aside by 
other gods, but remained whole-hearfedly 
devoted to our gardens, which to us arc a 
*• joy for ever ” and not for a season only. 
Together we now step over the threshold 
dividing winter and spring, prepared to 
enter upon and enjoy every pleasure we 
can gather. At this moment we are watch¬ 
ing the ever-recurring titanic struggle be¬ 
tween the seasons, and marvel how it is 
that grim old Winter always reserves his 
keenest darts and most envenomed bites j 
for the days when his reign is technically 
tended and his bright young successor pro- I 
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coeds to claim his heritage. But be he 
never so fierce and never so cruel, we know 
full well that he is a waning and a wasting 
force before the all-conquering sun, so we 
just button our coats, turn up our collars, 
and defy him. Not only do we not fear 
him, but deep down in our hearts we rather 
like liis lingering. Few, very few, have 
the 44 robustiousness” of dear old Charles 
Kingsley with his 44 Ode to the North-East 
Wind,” but few will doubt that its icy 
breath drives back the bursting buds till a 
time of greater safety is reached, and so 
helps to “ preserve for us the kindly fruits 
of the earth.” It is when the winter, 
soundly beaten and chased away, turning 
in its tracks, makes a sudden and unex¬ 
pected rush and bites so cruelly bard, that 
it is most i>otent for evil. 

But enough of that; The sunshine and 
the many flowers now glowing at our feet 
are doing their best to imbue us with that 
“atmosphere of the garden” without 
which we cannot possibly succeed as gar¬ 
deners. For the beauties of the garden, 
its flowers, its foliage. Its Grass, and 
pleasjng tout ensemble are but the outward 
and visible signs of what is within ns, en¬ 
gendered and fostered by that atmosphere. 
If we except the w’eed there is not a flower 
blooming there but what Ls a child of our 
heart. Every design and\ every arrange¬ 
ment are our very own creation, conceived, 
nurtured, born of our thoughts and our de¬ 
sires. We possess the will to achieve, and 
this will is the motive pow r er for all our 
energy. 

I would like all of us to enter upon the 
season with the full knowledge that all our 
will and all our energies are needed. 
There is much, very much not only to be 
thought about, but to be done. One’s 
labour must not be measured or eked out 
as though it were extremely precious, but 
ungrudgingly and without stint. Love can 
lighten^ one's labours and make them 
keenly enjoyable, but Love cannot supplant 
Labour. Let us start well, with that 
understanding clearly before us. 

Those who play at gardening, working 
only such times as their fancy may direct, 
choosing their weather and bringing dilet¬ 
tante methods to bear upon wiiat is really 
a serious and exacting business are fore¬ 
doomed to failure or to a partial success 
that is not remotely removed from it. 
Especially as we have entered upon the 
busiest and most important month In the 
whole of the calendar should we keep that 
fact before us. Our garden is going to be, 
very largely, what we make of it in April. 
The flowers we gather by the armful, or 
revel amidst in August, September, and 
October, are those we raise or otherwise 
provide for in April. The fresh, delectable 
vegetables, .so wholesome and so healthy, 
that we depend upon for a large share of 
our daily food, are determined in April. 


Our tools, so long hanging on their pegs or 
ousting in the sheds, must be bright, 
shining, and well used in April. Wo djare 
not wait for the cuckoo to call us out—the 
fresh, young, springing vegetation is a 
sufficient incitement to work; the scents of 
the Hyacinths and Violets compel ns to our 
tasks, and w r e count nothing menial or un¬ 
worthy if by the provisions of our thoughts 
and the expenditure of our strength we 
can make two blades of Grass take the 
place of one, or set down little dots of 
beauty and fertility in places that before 
were desolate, to tell and to sing of “ some¬ 
thing attempted, something done” to 
beautify and to make productive that par¬ 
ticular tiny plot of this great globe com¬ 
mitted to our care. 

Thus my thought and my word for April 
is “ Work.” The sun will l>e growing 
stronger day by day, more and ever more 
flowers will spring up about us, and in the 
course of a few weeks will come the time 
to enjoy and to piny. These will assuredly 
come in due time if, and only if, to-day we 
do to-day’s work. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

Forsyth ia suspensa.—I observed the 
earliest spray of bloom upon F. suspensa 
on Sunday, March lGth, and very attrac¬ 
tive it was in the sunshine. Curiously, the 
spray was at the extreme top of the piece; 
in a general way the earlier flowers are 
produced lower down where it is more shel¬ 
tered. As a wall plant F. suspensa is ad¬ 
mirable, although if allowed to grow at 
will in good soil it soon exceeds its limits. 
—Kirkcudbright. 

Magnolia grandiflora Exmouth var. 

makes a capital winter decoration for the 
house. A few branches always seem to 
get out of bounds In the tree, and these 
can be cut as wanted, and last for days. 
I am told there are two kinds—one with 
a brown tint on .the under side of the leaf ; 
this flowers. There is another with a 
shiny under surface; this never bears a 
blossom. Can any reader give informa¬ 
tion on the point ?— Tockexham. 

Myrtus Luma.— There is an obvious slip 
in the article on this Myrtus (page 136). 
As stated by the writer, it was formerly 
known as Eugenia apiculata, and is in 
favoured districts of this country a very 
ornamental shrub. In the latter part of 
the article it is stated that Myrtus apicu¬ 
lata. though not so ornamental, is a useful 
evergreen. The flowers are white, shaded 
with pink, and the fruits reddish and 
edible. For Myrtus apiculata in the latter 
part of the note it should certainly read 
Myrtus Egni.—K. R. W. 

Crocuses in Grass.— At Kew, Hampton 
Court, and in many private gardens these 
are now of the picture-making order, 
purple, white, and golden-yellow being the 
colours chiefly employed. It is interesting, 
too, to note how well they succeed in turf 
that Is frequently .mown, and rolled in 
summer, and where the soil can hardly l>e 
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other than very firm. In such conditions 
they appear far happier than the majority 
of bulbs of a lfke stature, owing probably 
to being endowed with a greater vigour, 
which enables them to pierce the soil more 
readily. Chionodoxas and the early 
Squills, similarly circumstanced, are 
generally less good and reliable. A few 
yards away, in sight as I write, many hun¬ 
dreds of these flowers dapple the turf be¬ 
neath giant Walnuts.—E. H. J. 

Magnolia Campbelll. —A vase of flowers 
of this remarkable species was among the 
chief attractions at the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March .11th, and it is^doubtful if anything 
finer than the great' goblet-like cups of 
rosy-crimson has ever been shown. Would 
that such a handsome-flowered tree were 
only reliably hardy generally in British 
gardens'*rather than limited to the more 
favoured parts—south and west—since its 
early flowering and wondrous colouring 
would be welcome. The tree is summer- 
leafing, the flowers, -which are highly fra¬ 
grant and appear in advance of the leaves, 
are most susceptible to injury from frost, 
hence the plant should be afforded a shel¬ 
tered position. At Exeter, in the nurseries 
of Robert Vcitch and Sons, last year a 
healthy example of it 20 feet or more in 
height and with a branch expanse of equal 
extent was noteworthy.—S. S. 

Primula Winter!.— Continued experience 
of this would seem to prove that it is a 
plant for the alpine-house or frame rather 
than for the rock garden. In bloom in the | 
alpine-house it is a gem indeed, as a few 
examples at Kew, now in the hey-day of 
their flowering, amply testify. Whitest, 
j>erhaps f of all the mealy-leaved species of 
the genus, a spreading rosette of such leaf¬ 
age appears but an admirable setting for 
the clustering doisen or so of Prlmroee- 
ehaped blossoms nestling therein and the 
beauty of whose pale mauve and white 
flowers never finds adequate expression in 
words. The great variety of ^he colours, 
too, when the plant is raised from seeds— 
the only really practical way—adds but to 
the charm of this delightful subject, and 
might well constitute a sound reason for 
growing dozens or scores of the plant. 
Precious for the reasons given, it is valu¬ 
able for its early coming, the plants at 
Kew being in their fullest beauty in mid- 
March.— S. V. S. 

Saxifraga Burs-iculata.— In the alpine- 
house at Kew in mid-March this hybrid 
was the whitest-flowered of those then in 
blossom. Its purity over other white- 
flowered sorts had not hitherto impressed 
me in the same degree, due probably to my 
having grown it chiefly in the open, where 
for some two or three weeks, despite un¬ 
toward weather conditions, it has been 
struggling to open its flowers. It is the 
destructive nature of such weather condi¬ 
tions as have been experienced of late that 
causes one to plead more and more for the 
welcome protection of the cold alpine-house 
for these earliest flowers of the year, and 
the more particularly, for all those that are 
quickly spoiled by rain or frost and -whoso 
unsullied beauty is rarely revealed with¬ 
out protection. The subject of this note 
was raised by crossing S. Burseriana 
major and S. apiculata, both early-flower¬ 
ing sorts, and therefore in the open liable 
to be exposed to the worst of wintry 
weather.—E. H. J. 


Rhododendron moupinense.— This is an 
early-flowering evergreen species from 
Western China and Thibet, introduced by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson a few years since. A 
dwarf-habited shrub 2 feet or so high, with 
leathery obovate leave.s, it is among the 
earliest to flower, and, because of this, is 
liable to be injured by frost. This is un 
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fortunate, as otherwise the specie? might 
have proved of great value in the rock 
garden. At Kew, in mid-March, all the 
early-developed flowers had been ruined 
by frost, though later buds may open quite 
well. The white, fragrant flowers appear 
in March, and are each 2 inches or so 
across, tw r o or three appearing in a cluster. 
For the reasons stated a position should 
be chosen sheltered from cutting winds and 
where the sun, following frosts, does not 
early reach the plants. Thin, open wood¬ 
land spots are not unlikely to suit it; in¬ 
deed, in the wild state it is described as 
“ growing in the forks of trees,” thereby 
obtaining the shelter it would appear to 
need.—S. V. S. 

Hyaointhus azureus.— Those who grow 
the earliest hardy flowers and prize them 
because of it should make a note of this 
cheap and useful bulb. It is beautiful 
when sending up in March its dense, coni¬ 
cal spike of Cambridge-blue, pendent, bell¬ 
shaped blooms from a pair of strap-shaped 
leaves 4 inches to C inches in length, the 
spike at flowering time w 7 hen the leaves 
are probably half developed well over¬ 
topping them In the open ground the 
established plants are somewhat taller, and 
I recall some pretty tufts quite at home 
beneath a Laburnum, where year by year 
the sturdy spikes were in good condition 
about the university boat race time. It is, 
however, because of its beauty in the 
alpine-house early in the year that the re¬ 
commendation is made, since in its colour 
the plant is all but alone and is improved 
by the protection afforded. A dozen bulbs 
in a 5-inch pan at flowering time make a 
fine show. 

Spraying fruit trees. —With the advent 
of warmer weather, fruit trees of all 
kinds will be making vigorous growth, 
and insect pests will have to be fought if 
a good crop is to be secured. One of the 
best means of preventing caterpillar 
damage is to spray with arsenate of lead, 
applied at the rate of 1 lb. to twenty gal¬ 
lons of water. Though this is poisonous, 
the quantity deposited is so small that 
poultry feeding under the trees come to 
no harm. A mistake that is frequently 
made is that of spraying too late, the 
proper time being just before the blos¬ 
soms open, as it is then that the eggs of 
the caterpillars hatch out, and if all the 
food of these tiny creatures is poisoned 
they are killed before they can curl them¬ 
selves up in the leaves and blossoms. 
Should rain fall just after spraying, apply 
a further dose of the mixture, provided 
that the flowers are not open. Whilst 
spraying take care to stir the insecticide 
constantly, so as to keep it well mixed. 

Single Camellia Devonia. —Single flowers 
appeal to the true lover of nature more 
than the formal double varieties, and 
Camellias are no exception to the rule. 
We are reminded of the value of the single 
Camellia by the receipt of some very hand¬ 
some blooms of the single white-flowered 
variety Devonia from Messrs. R. VeLtch and 
Sons, Exeter. When one takes into con¬ 
sideration the many years that have 
elapsed since double Camellias were in 
fashion, it is remarkable that attention 
has not been directed ere this to the single 
and semi-double forms, w T hicli are so use¬ 
ful for covering walls in a conservatory, 
and even in sheltered corners outdoors. If 
home-grown plants are procured and 
planted in yellow loam with a Little pent 
and sand mixed, they ought to do well. 
Now that we have several novelties among 
Camellias in the shape of semi-double and 
single varieties, it is to be hoped that they 
will find a place in the outdoor garden, 
more especially ns their lovely foliage is 
cheerful at any time. 


Dlpelta ventrioosa.— Dipelta is a new 
genus of shrubs to British gardens, for the 
species in cultivation were not introduced 
until the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury. It is most nearly related to Dier- 
vllla, from which a striking difference is 
noticeable in the wing-like bracts which 
are borne near the base of the fruit and 
continue to grow after the fall of the 
flow T er. D. ventrioosa is a summer-leafing 
bush 6 feet to 15 feet high, with oval or 
widely lance-shaped leaves, each about 
6 inches long and If inches wide. The 
flowers, borne on short side shoots from 
the previous year’s wood, are more or less 
tubular in shape, 1 inch to If inches long, 
and f inch wide. The colour is deep rose 
outside and paler within, except for the 
orange-coloured throat. The flowering 
time is May. It is likely to become a 
valuable flowering shrub and to be a good 
companion for the Diervillarf. riant In 
good loamy soil and increase by cuttings 
of half-ripe shoots inserted in light soil in 
July—D. 

Primula malaooides Princess Patricia.— 

This is the most recent addition to this 
elegant raCe of Primulas. It is also, by 
the way, an acquisition, marking a con¬ 
siderable advance in the single-flowered 
varieties, and those of rose-pink shade in 
particular. Prior to its coming the variety 
King Albert took the lead in respect of 
colour, the newcomer being not only a de¬ 
cided improvement on that variety, but 
surpassing it in size of blossom, robust¬ 
ness, and freedom of flowering. So obvi¬ 
ous, indeed, were these evidences of pro¬ 
gress that the variety gained an Award of 
Merit by a unanimous vote when shown by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society on 
February 25th last. It is said to come 
quite true from seeds—a matter of infinite 
importance to those desiring to grow only 
the best. These malacoides forms are of 
such dainty ornament, whether in the 
greenhouse or the home, so profuse-flower¬ 
ing, and so nearly hardy withal as to merit 
universal favour— E. H. Jenkins. 

The Myrobalan or Cherry Plum 

(Prunus eerasifera).—In March this is on© 
of the most beautiful trees of the garden, 
for at that time it is a mass of white blos¬ 
soms. Its origin is rather doubtful, but it 
is considered to be a native of the Cau¬ 
casus. It is, however, widely grown 
throughout the South of Europe, both as 
a decorative tree and for the sake of its 
fruit, which is imported into this country 
in the summer from France, Its season 
being a few weeks in advance of our 
earliest Plums. The fruits, of a bright 
shade of red, are very ornamental. Un¬ 
fortunately, they are not borne with any 
regularity in this country, probably by 
reason of the unsettled weather at flower¬ 
ing time. Now and then, however, a fair 
crop Is produced, and the fruits are plea¬ 
santly add to the taste. It is, however, 
as a flowering tree that it concerns us. 
As a rule, it grows between 20 feet and 
30 feet in height, and forms a large, round 
head. The flowers are each about $ inch 
across, and two or three are produced to¬ 
gether from each bud on the previous 
year’s shoots. Fortunately, it blooms 
freely every year. The variety P. c. PJs- 
sardi, sometimes called P. c. atro- 
purpurea, is widely grown for the sake of 
its purple foliage. It also is effective 
when in flower. When forced, the flowers 
are at their best when the leaves are about 
x inch long, and a very pretty contrast is 
obtained. The fruits are of a darker 
shade of red than those of the type. The 
variety Blireiana is another attractive 
/tree. The leaves a^e purple, and the 
flowers double and rose-coloured'.— D. 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 

It is but seldom tliat in private gardens 
there is any attempt made to grow a dis¬ 
tinct lot of bushes to provide green fruits 
for preserving or cooking, and where such 
are not grown it is the custom to go over 
nil the bushes to find fruits for the pur- 
j>ose. This is not a bad system, provided 
the finest fruits are left for ripening, but 
the generaJ practice is to pick the largest, 
leaving only the smaller fruits to swell 
away for the dessert, the consequence 
being that there is a want of size about 


the ripe fruits that reduces them below 
mediocrity and brings the Gooseberry into 
bad repute as a dessert fruit, except in 
places where more intelligent methods 
prevail. It may be excusable to gather 
the largest for the first few dishes, which 
are generally demanded too early to per¬ 
mit any other method of selection, but 
later on it is the smaller fruits which 
should be picked, leaving the larger ones 
to ripen. Gooseberries are naturally gross 
feeders, and as it is impossible always to 
feed the roots by applications of manure j 
in a solid state, they will be grateful when i 
the fruits are swelling for frequent doses 
of liquid manure. This answers the double I 
purpose of feeding and of keeping the 1 
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bushes free from red spider, which always 
first attacks the weakly growers and those 
which are starved. Keep a sharp look-out 
for caterpillars, and get rid of them by 
hand-picking and by the various other 
means suggested from time to time, as 
these pest s make short work of the foliage, 
and a bush which has been badly attacked 
and neglected never ripens or swells its 
fruit to perfection, neither do the buds 
finish up in good condition for next year’s 
fruiting. 

As regards varieties, there is no lack of 
excellent kinds. Some of the best growers 


do not bear the most, delicious fruits, and 
the best are often of a spreading growth, 
so that when grown in bush form the trees 
sweep the soil, and the fruits are soiled. 
On the other hand, if grown in bush form 
the trees should have a single stem or leg 
at the start, and at least a clear space of 
18 inches. This will keep the fruits clean, 
and they are more readily gathered. 

Criterion, the variety we figure to-day, 
is of medium size, the surface hairy and 
of a dark greenish-yellow colour. The 
flesh is firm and of good flavour. It is a 
consistent cropper, grows freely, the 
branches pendent. At one time It was 
considered one of the best varieties for 
prohibition. A. G. 


OLD GRAPE VINES. 

I have bought a second-hand vinery (a 
lean-to), and I am told I can also have 
the Vines, which, I think, are good ones. 
I am now getting possession of the green¬ 
house, and want to know if you consider 
the Vines will be of any use to me, and' 
worth putting back into the house when 
newly erected. The Vines have not 
started to bud yet, and have been prac¬ 
tically in the open lately, as one of the 
top lights has been blown off. I have 
been told that if I plant them out In the 
open now I can put them back into the 
house in the autumn, and shall be glad to 
know if you consider this feasible.—R. N. 
Farquharso.y, S. Devon. 

[The fact of the Vlne9—according to 
your suggestion—having to be lifted twice 
in a short time— i.e., now, and again in the 
autumn—would preclude the possibility, 
even supposing they are worth keeping, 
of their being of any service to you, as the 
double disturbance of the roots in so short 
a period would enfeeble them to such an 
extent that they would require two 
seasons in •which to recover from the 
shock. If you can get the house re¬ 
erected without further delay, you may 
then get the Vines lifted and' planted at 
once in it. As the sap is now on the rise, 
the lifting would, we should point out, be 
attended with a considerable amount of 
risk, and would, moreover, have to be 
carried out most expeditiously. Taking 
everything into consideration, it would be 
far better, If you are desirous of making 
the house a Vinery, to get the erection of 
the latter completed as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, to construct a border—one 3 feet 
wide sufficing for the first season—and at 
once plant young Vines, which you can 
obtain at this time of year from any nur¬ 
sery of repute, just on the point of start¬ 
ing into growth, than to go to a lot of 
trouble with old Vines, which, indepen¬ 
dent of the risk attending their removal, 
are perhaps not worth the trouble. Young 
Vines, if planted as we suggest, will, with 
good' management, make fine canes during 
the coming season, and may be partially 
cropped in the third, and fully so in the 
fourth year. Planting may, of course, be 
postponed till next autumn or spring, but 
this would mean the loss of one season.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees on fences.— (1) Would you 
kindly advise me what fruit-trees I can 
grow against the wooden fences surround¬ 
ing part of my garden. One fence faces 
N.E. and is 70 feet long; the others face 
N.W. and S.W. respectively, and about 
100 feet length of each requires covering. 
(2) I wish to make just such a border as Is 
described on page 107. Will you please 
advise what fruit-trees I should procure to 
back the border?— J. Richard Bishop, 
Beacons field, Bucks. 

lit is unfortunate you omit to state the 
height of the fences, but assuming they 
are from 0 feet to 7 feet in height you had 
better plant dwarf-trained trees only. On 
that facing S.W. we advise the planting of 
two Peaches, two Nectarines, one Apricot, 
one Plum, and one Cherry 14 feet apart. 
On the fence facing N.W. you could plant 
three Pears and four Plums 14 feet apart. 
On that facing N.E. plant five Morello 
Cherries 14 feet apart. The names of suit¬ 
able vnrieties of Peaches would be Alex¬ 
andra Noblesse, and Dymond, Lord Napier 
and nmnboldt. as Nectarines, Moor Park 
Apricot, Early Transparent Gage or 
River’s Early Prolific Plums, and River’s 
Early or May Duke Cherries ; for the N.W. 
fence Williams’, Beurre Hardy and 
Doyenne du Comice Pears, Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Jefferson, Victoria, and Monarch as 
nums.j ongiraf Frcm 
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WORK IN ALLOTMENTS AT EASTER. 
Owing to the recent adverse weather, 
allotment-holders have not been able to 
get the work forward. To deal with the 
soil while it is in a wet state is both un¬ 
pleasant and unprofitable, as the seeds or 
young plants, as the case may be, that are 
put in do not thrive satisfactorily. 

At Easter much work is always done in 
the garden, and hundreds of cultivators 
will do their utmost to make up for lost 
time. 

Potatoes.— The planting of the tubers 
will be general. All the late varieties 
should be planted first and the bulk of the 
early ones last, although it is always wise 
to put in a few rows of early varieties as a 
catch crop. Sometimes we experience a 
long spell of very dry weather, and then 
Potatoes not planted very deeply in a 
naturally dry soil quickly fail. I have 
found it a good plan, where such light soils 
obtain, to plant the sded tubers about 
2 inches deeper than Is Usual, that is, in¬ 
stead of planting them 4 inches deep, put 
the majority in 6 inches. Seeds of Broad 
Beans may be dotted in among the rows of 
early Potatoes, but I do not favour the 
planting of Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
etc., between the Potato rows. Rather 
w r ould I reserve a special plot of ground 
for the latter or plant them after clearing 
away early crops of Lettuces, Radishes, 
Turnips, Spinach, etc. 

I^arly Cauliflowers. — These are 
always valued. Fine plants cannot be 
grown without the aid of good manure, but 
this is often scarce. To make the best use 
of a small quantity I take out a spadeful 
of soil at every 18 inches. Into these holes 
a small quantity of rotted manure is 
dropped and well mixed with the soil. 
Into each hollow a Cauliflower is planted, 
and before very dry weather comes the re¬ 
mainder of the soil is replaced around the 
stems of the plants, which are thus greatly 
benefited. It is a good plan to adopt in 
the case of Brussels Sprouts and all simi¬ 
lar plants. 

Peas. —According to requirements these 
should be sown now, selecting the best and 
most suitable varieties for the soil and 
district. Seeds are expensive, but they 
need not come more expensive now than in 
pre-war times if they are properly sown. 
In days past, the cultivator generally made 
the mistake of sowing too thickly. Sow 
thinly, dropping the seeds about 3 inches 
apart on the bottom of a flat, shallow 
trench 7 inches wide. The resultant crop 
of well-filled pods will surprise the 
amateur who has, in previous years, 
scattered the seeds thickly in a much 
narrower trench. I adopt the following 
plan in sowing seeds of dwrarf, early 
sorts :—Shallow trenches are formed 2 feel 
apart and the seeds ©own as advised above. 
Instead of sticking the haulm in the usual 
way I lay down a few well-branched sticks 
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on the north-east side of each row', and, in 
due course, the haulm grow's and falls over 
on to the sticks, which it soon covers. My 
crops, so growm, have been splendid; the 
haulm kept the ground moist, and pods 
formed and filled w’ell right to the tips in 
very dry weather, while in neighbouring 
gardens Peas supported.by upright sticks 
turned yellow prematurely and partly 
failed. 

Runner and Dwarf Beans. —It is too 
early to sow seeds, but the ground should 
be duly prepared. Arrange to have the 
Bean row’s quite clear of quarters where 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Greens arc 
now growing, or w T ill be growm, as they 
would rob the Beans of much nutriment. 

Onions. —The box or frame raised plants 
must be planted out if this has not already 
been done. If Onion seeds have not 
already been ©own in the open quarters 
they must be got in at once. Scatter a 
small quantity of w’ood-ashes and burnt 
soil on the seeds in the drills before cover¬ 
ing them. 

Root crops. —Sow Parsnips, Carrots, 
Turnips, and a few row's of Beetroot forth¬ 
with. Parsnips are generally ©own much 
earlier, but it is not too late to sow now: 
better, in fact, than earlier if the soil was 
w*et and cold. The maincrop Carrots 
should be sow’n about the time when you 
are finishing up the general Easter w'ork. 
Plant out box-raised Leeks and form the 
trenches for the Celery crop. It is a suit¬ 
able time to sow’ or plant Asparagus, also 
Parsley, Lettuces, and Herb©. Keep the 
Dutch hoe in use among the spring Cab¬ 
bages and scatter a pinch of nitrate of 
soda around each plant in show’ery 
weather. G. G. B. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spring-raised Cauliflower plants. —I 

question if many of us now follow the old 
practice of ©owing Cauliflower seeds in 
August or September and wintering the 
seedlings in cold-frames. Apart from the 
ordinary risks in such a case, a proportion 
of these plants ahvays buttoned. Nor is 
this to be wondered at when the various 
checks to which they were exposed are con¬ 
sidered. It is long since I came to the con¬ 
clusion that plants raised in heat during 
spring were much more satisfactory and 
equally early. Such plants are grown on 
steadily and without a check, and w’hen 
they are put out they are much more likely 
to go away freely than autumn-sown 
plants, w'hile they are much less apt to 
produce buttons or loose, useless heads. 
Scot. 

Maincrop Peas —In sowing maincrop 
Pens regard should be paid to the variety, 
those having robust haulm, as in the Duke 
of Albany type, being sown thinly, with 
plenty of room for development. This is 


not always appreciated at the commence¬ 
ment of the season, and it is not until 
grow'th Is well on the way that the mis¬ 
take of thick sowing is perceived. The 
practice of sowing maincrop Peas 1 ' in shal¬ 
low trenches is on the increase, as in a 
dry time it has its advantages, one being 
that mulching and watering can be given 
with better results. Short, twiggy sticks 
should be placed along the rows as soon 
as the seedlings are up, but before that is 
done a barricade of black cotton is essen¬ 
tial in the absence of Pea guards or net¬ 
ting. Of the three, I think I prefer cotton 
as being more reliable.— Woodbastwick. 

Celery. —Prick off into a frame the re¬ 
quired number of plants of early and 
second early varieties, and make a final 
sowing of seed of a late variety. For the 
former a frame in which Potatoes have 
been forced answers well, as the soil is 
suitable, and there is just sufficient latent 
heat in the bed to give the plants a start. 
Celerdac should also be sown, and the 
same with regard to Chillies, Capsicums, 
Sweet and Bush Basal, or any other kind 
of herb of wiiieh there is a shortage.— 
H. N. 

Chives.— Every allotment-holder ought to 
have a bed of Chives, a hardy perennial, 
and variously said to be a native of Siberia 
and of Britain. It may, perhaps, be found 
growing wild in this country, hut the 
chances are that the plants are escapes, 
having been throw’n out, or growing on the 
site of some forgotten garden. When culti¬ 
vated, Chives seldom get an opportunity of 
seeding, as they are not grown for the sake 
of the bulb, but have their tops and young 
leaves cut over for use as a pot-herb. They 
are very hardy, and wdll grow in almost 
any soil, while if cut closely over, the’ 
foliage quickly springs up again. A bed 
will last three years or four years. If the 
leaves are cut before they are required and 
allowed to lie about, the flavour suffers, 
and their bulk perceptibly diminishes.— 
Scot. 

Kitchen garden.—Get Peas raised under 
cover thoroughly hardened by exposing 
them, both by day and night also, unless 
very cold and frosty, and plant them out 
as soon as more settled weather prevails. 
A good position is a border at the foot of 
a high wail facing south. If the border is 
very wide, say 12 feet , it is unnecessary to 
plant the Peas across the entire width of 
it. In that case, the rows may be 6 feet 
in length, and the remaining and less 
sheltered portion can be utilised for some- 
tiling else. By this arrangement the Peas 
will receive all the shelter obtainable, and 
under normal conditions the crop as a re¬ 
sult will be ready for gathering some ten 
days in advance" of that derived from 
plantings made in the open. Open a 
trench sufficiently wide and deep enough 
to allow for the planting being properly 
done, and if the staple is wet and sticky, 
place some old potting soil or more suit¬ 
able material next the roots. Then mould, 
and stake the plants and work in twigs 
or branehlets of evergreens at the base of 
the stakes to break cold, cutting winds. 
The rows should stand from 4 feet- to 0 feet 
apart, according to variety. Potato plant¬ 
ing should also be done on borders and in 
other sheltered positions, using for the 
purpose tubers having strong, well-de¬ 
veloped sprouts. Peas now showing above 
ground sliould be moulded and staked. 
Sparrows, and in some districts wood 
pigeons, attack the leaves, and soon cause 
irretrievable damage if steps a re not taken 
to check them. Soot sprinkled over the 
plants will sometimes stop them, but a 
more efficacious remedy is to dust the 
leaves occasionally with Tobacco powder. 
Further sowings must have regular atten¬ 
tion now, to ensure an unbroken succes¬ 
sion. Plant out Broad Beans, after hav¬ 
ing been well hardeneff.S+A. W. 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA. 

Never since the introduction of the still 
popular Primula japonica in 1871 has any 
Primula been so well received as the one 
we figure to-day. Primula obconica is well 
known as a. tine plant for the conservatory 
or greenhouse, a capital window plant, and, 
Lastly, an excellent subject for the grower 
of pot plants for market and such like. 
Though quite as popular in its way as P. 
japonica, the now’ well-known Primula ob¬ 
conica is not a hardy plant. That it has 
it* uses and is appreciated may be 
gathered from the fact of the attention 


PLANTS. 

the spikes of blossoms are freely gathered. 
If allowed to seed, the flowering more or 
less comes to a standstill. So far as its 
Culture is concerned, the simplest way 
to secure the best-shaped plants, as also 
the most abundantly-flowered, is from 
seeds wdiich, if sown as soon as ripe, 
quickly and freely germinate. The seed¬ 
lings should be grown on quickly from the 
start. Sow the seeds in pohs of sandy 
loam, made quite firm and watered 
thoroughly before sowing. The top of the 
soil should be three-quarters of an Inch 
from the rim of the pot, to allovr a 


with good loam and sand, will suffice, to¬ 
gether with rather firm potting. Moisture 
at the root and overhead may he given 
freely throughout the summer. In the case 
of extra good forms, these can only be in¬ 
creased by division of the root-stock, 
which needs care at the moment, as well 
as close attention afterwards. Any such 
should be dealt with as follows, at all times 
preferring the early spring for the work : 
All flower-spikes must be kept in check for 
two or three weeks, and by providing weak 
stimulants during this time a more active 
leaf-growth will ensue. In March or April 
the plants may be washed free of soil in a 
pail of water, and carefully divided, with 
rootlets attached as far as possible. Owing 
t > tiie nature of the root-stock, which is 
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Primula obconica. 



tratowod upon it by those who grow plants 
merely—or, indeed, wholly—for seed pro¬ 
duction. No better sign of the continued 
ixipularity <*f any plant could be obtained 
than this, as, unless the demand were sus¬ 
tained, the plant would soon be set aside. 
Nor is its popularity confined merely to the 
British Isles, since on the Continent and 
in America it Is largely grown. 

The chief value of the plant lies in its 
simple cultural requirements, its compact 
growth, and its wonderful freedom of 
flowering. It may be said to he almost, if 
not quite, perpetual-flowering, thus occupy¬ 
ing a unique position in the genus to which 
It belongs. The plant, however, is only 
thus free and continuous blooming where 
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darkened piece of glass to rest thereon. 
The seed having been sown, and only 
barely covered with soil or washed silver- 
saiul, place the i>ots in gentle warmth, and, 
when water is needed, dip the i>ots to 
nearly the rim in tepid water. When the 
seedlings are large enough, transplant to 
boxes or pans, and again from these to 
4-Inch i>ots, and finally to 5-inch or (5-inch, 
the latter preferred w hen growing for home 
decoration. Small shifts are not necessary 
for plants of free, quick growth, such as 
this, and, unless done with the greatest 
care, damage to the roots around the ball 
must ensue. Not so when a much larger 
shift is given. A good, free compost may 
consist of leaf-soil and manure. This, 


slightly creeping or rhizomntoue in old 
plants, it is not possible to get much root 
to some of the divisions. All such, if in¬ 
serted as cuttings after the manner of the 
Double White Chinese Primula, and kept 
close, w’ill quickly emit root-fibres, particu- 
larly when 6and and Cocoanut-fibre are 
used as soil. Thus treated, a large plant 
w’ill give many young plants in a season, 
as each crown may in this way be con¬ 
verted into a plant. When well rooted, 
more liberal treatment should be given. 

. There are now many handsome colour 
varieties of this, from dark rose to pure 
white. It is a singukir fact (hat w’hile the 
seedlings are in themselves much varied in 
size and shade df 1 &J/our, tfilb species, so 
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far as at present known, refuses all the 
attempts of the florist at cross-breeding. 
Those who have a difficulty in securing 
their own supplies of seed will find old 
plants 6eed quite freely if stood in the 
open during June, July, or August, and, 
left to themselves, a fine crop is almost a 
certainty. 

One peculiarity of this species is the 
poison of its hairy glands to certain of 
those who handle it. The result Is an 
irritation of a highly inflammatory nature 
apd most unpleasant, and at times attended 
by serious illness. This may be prevented 
by using gloves. A. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Traohelium cceruleum.— 'This plant, sel¬ 
dom met with now, is pretty when in 
bloom, its mauve panicles hanging loosely 
about, giving it a light, graceful appear¬ 
ance. Many years ago I saw good speci¬ 
mens trained and exhibited in a collection 
of greenhouse flowering plants, but am 
afraid they carried little weight if it came 
to point-judging. A small plant purchased 
from a local nursery last spring was 
planted in the border outside, but the 
severity of the winter has proved too much 
for it. There is also a white variety, but 
not so pretty as the mauve-coloured form. 
—J. M., Eltham. 

Coronilia glauca.— This old inhabitant 
of our gardens is fairly hardy in the 
warmer counties, but it is as a pot plant 
that I wish to call attention to it. Practi¬ 
cally in bloom from early autumn up to the 
end of April makes it a valuable plant for 
the cool greenhouse. Given a good loamy 
soil with adequate drainage, nice specimens 
can be maintained for some few years in 
pots 8 inches in diameter by annually re¬ 
moving an inch or so of the surface and 
replenishing with sandy soil with a little 
leaf-mould. The plants require abundance 
of water during the spring and summer, 
and after passing out of flower need the 
more robust shoots pruned into shape, 
when they may be stood out of doors for 
about four months, keeping them well 
syringed of an evening after hot days to 
prevent red spider disfiguring the foliage. 
The plant is easily increased by taking off 
growing shoots at this time of year and 
inserting half-a-dozen around the side of 
3-inch pots filled with a sandy soil and 
stood under a handlight or bell-glass.— 
J. M. 

Genista racemosa.— Well-grown plants 
make a brave show in the greenhouse from 
now onwards, the sweet perfume en¬ 
hancing their value for house and corridor 
decoration. The plants, after flowering, 
require to be pruned back pretty hard, and, 
if necessary, repotted after growth has 
made a little progress, W’hen towards mid¬ 
summer they may be stood outdoors in the 
full sunshine to perfect their growth. 
Keep the foliage well syringed during sum¬ 
mer or red spider soon causes the foliage 
to drop. In the warmer counties the plant 
thrives in the open and usually flowers 
well during early summer. It can be in¬ 
creased from cuttings with a small portion 
of old wood attached and inserted in sandy 
soil in spring and placed under a bell glass. 
It may also be raised from seed, but such 
plants make straggly growth and are not 
so useful as those from cuttings.— James 
Mayne, Eltham. 

Begonia Gloire do Lorraine. —Plants 
that have been cut back a-re now making 
young shoots. These will be taken off 
vhen 1^ inches to 2 inches in length, and 
inserted in small pots of sandy soil and 
placed in the propagating pit, where they 
will strike readily. These will provide a 
batch of plants for early flowering. Cut¬ 
tings for successional batches will be in¬ 
serted later, as required.—F. W. G. 


CYCLAMEN COUM. 

In their right places in the garden, natu¬ 
ralised in short Grass, nestling at the 
foot of a tree, or carpeting the ground in 
woodland spots, few plants make pret¬ 
tier pictures than these early in the year. 
They are pretty, too, aihkl the not too 
luxuriant Ferns, obviously assisted by 
the nature of their surroundings, and 
brightening the bare patches of earth 
long before the Ferns have started into 
grow’tli. In these and like ways they ap¬ 
pear far happier than in parts fully ex¬ 
posed, an object-lesson quite w’orth 
while if to embrace some of the touches of 
nature in the garden is part of the culti¬ 
vator’s plan. At various times I have 
planted these and others of the race—C. 
ibericum and C. neapolltanum more par¬ 
ticularly—freely in woodland places, 
selecting preferably corner positions 
where two paths met, employing them as 
drifts or using them colony fashion, so 
that they caught the eye from whichever 
wav the visitor approached. Another 
pretty effect w T ns secured by introducing 
them freely into the slightly rising 
ground beyond the limits of the Grass, 
and before the bases of the Hazels were 
reached 1 , and seen from a few yards away 
they were pleasing indeed. 

As a groundw’ork to the common Poly¬ 
pody thinly planted beneath the out¬ 
stretching arms which still issued from a 
very old, hollow-trunked Elm, the Cycla¬ 
mens, in a soil mixture embracing mag¬ 
nesian limestone, wrere a great success. I 
got the limestone idea forty years ago 
from the garden of the late Mr. James 
Atkins, who used it freely for the Cycla¬ 
mens he grew so well at Pninswick. The 
plants appear to relish material of this 
sort, particularly w’hen mingled with 
loamy soil, though it cannot be said that 
they are in the least fastidious. I say 
this advisedly out of my w’oodland plant¬ 
ing experiments, and where limy matter 
was unknown. In rose and almost crim¬ 
son shades the plants are very beautiful, 
the latter particularly, the sturdy-hablted, 
white-flowered form appearing uncom¬ 
monly well near a foil of dark green 
Grass. In flower effect C. ibericum 
(Atkinsi) is practically a replica of the 
above, its silver-zoned foliage and rather 
later flowering constituting the chief dif¬ 
ferences between them. Both are now in 
flower. Late summer and early autumn 
are the best season for planting. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


MANURE FROM TARRED ROADS. 

I have awaited further correspondence on 
this subject. The question was raised by 
Mr. Marston, of the Fishing Gazette , some 
time ago, and produced a somewdiat dog¬ 
matic answer from Mr. H. T. Ellis. That 
gentleman’s letter proved nothing w’hieh 
everybody did not know—that manure col¬ 
lected freshly from tarred roads is inno¬ 
cuous. That required no proof, nor did it 
call for experiment. I conceive, how’ever, 
that Mr. Marston’s point was not exactly 
that. On reading his most interesting 
letter I formed the opinion that he meant 
the usual trimmings and parings of the 
roads when these are, at intervals, at¬ 
tended to by the roadmen, and which in 
former years were eagerly collected not 
only b? gardeners, but by farmers. These 
trimmings carted into a heap, mixed with 
lime, and turned a time or two, formed the 
basis of a very valuable compound, and one 
which was useful in many ways. Since 


the practice of mending our roads with 
“tarmac” these trimmings are absolutely 
useless. Neither gardener nor farmer in 
this district will look at them—rightly so. 
for they are not only useless, but positively 
dangerous. Add to the tar, whieli finds Its 
way to the edges of the road, the dribbling* 
of petrol, oil, and so forth, which result 
from motor traction, and it does not call 
for much observation to see that the 
trimmings, usually not very thick, will ab¬ 
sorb these. I leave a practical gardener to 
imagine what w’ould happen if sueli pabu¬ 
lum reached the roots of garden plants. 
Being rather short of suitable turf on one 
occasion, and the roadside having been 
pared a short time l>efore, I thought 1 
would risk some of the parings as a Melon 
bill. I put these in, allowed them to 
settle, and planted the Melons shortly 
afterwards. These were excellent and 
healthy plants out of 5-inch pots. Forty- 
eight hours after they were dead. The 
tainted soil had done its work, and it was 
immediately removed and replaced by 
fresh material lifted from a pasture and 
used in quite a green state. A further 
batch of plants grew away fron> the be¬ 
ginning and fruited excellently. This fact 
speaks for itself. I may be wrong, but 
this, I imagine, is what Mr. Marston 
meant. A Scottish Gardener. 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 

A Poppy-wort of transcendent beauty, and 
indispensable in ail gardens and soils that 
permit of its doing itself justice in the 
open air. Where these are absent— 
where, because of ill-conditioned, heavy, 
and insufficiently drained soils, the plant 
forms a bush, but rarely flowers—no 
plant of my acquaintance is more worthy 
the protection of an unheated house in 
the wannest part any garden affords. A 
Californian plant, having been first found 
by Dr. Coulter about 1844, warmth means 
much, the remark applying equally to 
soil warmth and to solar conditions, the 
former without the latter too frequently 
proving unavailing. Planted on orthodox 
lines, it is often accorded a position at 
the foot of a greenhouse wall or that 
having a west or south-west aspect, 
where, in a moderately deep bed of loam 
and leaf-mould, freely incorporated with 
lime nibble or broken sandstone, with 
good drainage assured, the species is 
usually content, and flowers well. I 
have seen it so in the Isle of Wight and 
like places, where the need for such en¬ 
couraging aids is less essential to success 
than would be the case further inland, 
the plants producing stout, vigorous 
shoots 8 feet or 9 feet high, that in turn 
yield many glistening, satiny-white 
flowers. So catered' for, and afforded 
abundant moisture at the root during 
time of heat or drought, it is usually a 
success. On the other hand, a cold or 
even cool root-run would appear unsnited 
to it. So far north as Altrincham, some 
years since, I saw in open beds in peaty 
soil clumps 3 feet or more high that in 
five years had never given a single 
flower, though a few miles away, treated 
on orthodox lines and given a winter pro¬ 
tection, It was quite a success. Even in 
so favoured a county as Sussex, within 
fifteen miles of the coast, the species is 
not nn unqualified success unless catered 
for aright, though I have seen it flower¬ 
ing moderately well there In open bor¬ 
ders. Experiences such as these compel 
one to regard warmth of position and 
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soil as vital to success. To the grower 
who can give it an unheated house in a 
sunny spot it should prove a good invest¬ 
ment, as much because of the rare 
beauty, texture, and size of the flowers 
as by the extended season of their pro¬ 
duction. Poppy-like, and 1 of a glistening 
white, 4 inches to 5 inches across, the 
ovary encompassed by a cloud of golden 
stamens, the flowers are exquisite in the 
extreme. Deliciously fragrant, too, they 
are not of the transient nature one 
usually associates with its type of flower, 
and, being long-lived even in the cut state, 
the blooms are more valuable. The forward 
buds also expand' quite well. In all pro¬ 
bability these good attributes are insuffi¬ 
ciently known, or the demand for so 
unique a garden ornament would be much 
increased. The deeply lobed leaves are of 
an intense glaucous blue, and assist the 
picture-making side of the subject 
greatly. Normally, the blooming period 


| the best time. Of the way the plant 
grows from roots the following will show. 
Some years since I had occasion to move 
an old clump, and, though the most pro¬ 
mising pieces were carefully planted im¬ 
mediately, they failed to make satisfac¬ 
tory growth. During the ensuing sum¬ 
mer, however, a number of young growths 
appeared near the spot from which the 
old plant wms taken. These proved to 
have resulted from root pieces broken 
from the old stool, and buried a foot or 
more in the ground. Those wishing to 
quickly form' a group should start with 
well - established pot-grown examples, 
carefully avoiding root disturbance, which 
is more or less abhorrent to the plant. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Kaffir Lily (Schlzostylis coecinea).— 
The Kaffir Lily is a good deal hardier than 



Romney a Coultcri. 


is August to October for summer-made 
shoots, the stronger, late-formed ones of 
the previous season in those instances 
where they endure flowering much 
ea rlier. 

It. trichocalyx is practically indistin¬ 
guishable from the above in leaf grow’tli 
and in other ways, though dw\arfer and 
more compact habited and freer flower¬ 
ing. It is, however, hardier, and, while 
more amenable to cultivation generally, 
is better suited to colder soils than It. 
Coulteri. 

Propagation. —The best method of In¬ 
crease is by root cuttings, these making 
good plants quickly. Fleshy roots 2 
inches long inserted in sandy soil, and 
given greenhouse treatment, soon break 
into growth. October-December is a good 
time for the work. Old plants resent 
being divided as a rule unless the divi¬ 
sions are restarted in Le^t, spring being 
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many suppose, and, provided it is given a 
free soil, will survive most winters almost 
anywhere. The only protection necessary 
in extremely cold districts is a layer of 
ashes over the roots. With me it has with¬ 
stood very severe frosts without any cover¬ 
ing whatsoever. The Kaffir Lily appears 
to enjoy partial shade, and, though a 
moisture lover, it is wisest to plant in 
rather gritty, light soil enriched with a 
little old manure, and to give plenty of 
water in summer. Under such conditions 
it is one of the easiest of subjects, and few r 
flowers are so welcome in late autumn as 
its bold spikes of crimson-scarlet. These 
are admirable for cutting, for, If brought 
indoors when the first blooms are opening, 
one may get a succession for many weeks. 
—N. Wales. 

Borago laxiflora.— What a pity the 
flower-6tems of this otherwise pretty plant 


are of so straggling a habit, this making it 
look very untidy if grown as a single speci¬ 
men or only two or three together. I saw 
it last year on the cliffs at Bournemouth 
looking very well planted in quantities 
among stones along the sides of a minia¬ 
ture ravine with a stream at the bottom. 
There it grew with great luxuriance in the 
moist soil, and the flow'er-stems, mingling 
together and helping to support each other, 
quite took away all appearance of 
straggling and made a charming picture 
when in bloom. The rosettes of large 
rough leaves, too, were handsome, though, 
perhaps, just a trifle coarse. It grows 
readilv from seeds, which ripen freely.— 
O. C. C. 

Thalictrum tuberosum.— In Thalictrum 
tuberosum w t c have one of the best of the 
dw r arf forms of the Meadow Rue. It has 
graceful foliage, and this Is increased in 
effect by the abundance of cream-coloured 
flowers which the variety yields. T. 
tuberosum succeeds quite well in any deep, 
rich garden soil, but to see it at its best it 
requires peat in some form.—A. S. G. 

A garden.— A writer of seventy years 
ago says :— 

No associations are stronger than 
those connected with a garden. It is 
the first pride of an emigrant settled 
on some distant shore to have a little 
garden as like as lie can make it to the 
one lic> left at home. A pot of Violets 
or Mignonette is one of the highest 
luxuries for an Anglo-Indian. In the 
bold and picturesque scenery of 
Batavia (capital of the Dutch East 
Indies) the Dutch can, from feeling, no 
more disj>ense with their little moats 
round their houses than they could, 
from necessity, in the flat swmmps of 
their native land. Sir John Hobhouse 
discovered an Englishman’s residence 
on the shore of the Hellespont by the 
character of his shrubs and flowers. 
Louis XVIII., on his restoration to 
France, made in the park of Versailles 
the facsimile of the garden at Hart¬ 
well, and there was no more amiable 
trait in the life of that accomplished 
prince. Napoleon used to say that he 
should know’ his father’s garden In 
Corsica blindfold by the smell of the 
earth, and the hanging gardens of 
Babylon are said to have been raised 
by the Median queen of Nebuchadnezzar 
on the flat and naked plains of her 
adopted country to remind her of the 
hills and wood6 of her childhood.— 

B. R. H. 

Tree Lupins.— These are often short¬ 
lived, owing to their being planted in too 
heavy soli. They seem to revel in a very 
poor sandy soil, and some of the finest 
specimens I have seen were growing prac¬ 
tically on the seashore in almost pure sand. 
There they made great bushes which were 
a mass of blossom. In gardens w^here the 
soil is heavy they do well planted on a 
raised bank in a hot sunny position. They 
grow very rapidly from seed in a favour¬ 
able situation and soon form big bushes 
w’hicli are very effective wiien in full 
bloom.—W. O. 

Cerastium tomentosum. — This, popu¬ 
larly known as “ Snow in Summer,” 
makes a thick mat of almost pure w r hite 
leafage, which, during the greater part of 
the summer, is covered with the charac¬ 
teristic flowers of its kind. It is useful 
for covering dry, sunny banks where few 
things will grow, but should not be intro¬ 
duced among the choicer subjects of the 
rock garden. C. Biebersteini has larger 
blooms and greener foliage, against which 
the white flowers show ito-sbcK fear advantage 
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SHRUBS IN AN AYRSHIRE GARDEN. 
Garrya elliptic! .—Although by no means 
a common shnib, one comes across some 
very tine specimens in North Ayrshire. I 
have been particularly struck by the 
wealth of catkins on the trees this season, 
and 1 where they have escaped injury from 
the severe frosts are very beautiful, with 
their peculiar greyish-green tints, the cat¬ 
kins being almost of a silvery hue. In a 
young state the plants are of slow growth, 
but once established readily respond to 
generous treatment. 

Azara micropiiylla.— The dark, glossy 
leaves of this are most attractive during 
the winter, while later in the season its 
small flowers are delightfully fragrant. 
When planting this a number of years ago 
1 was told that,it would not succeed in 
our cold district, but with a little 
shelter when in a young state the plants 
have come through many severe winters 
unscathed'. The finest specimens are 
planted against a warm wall facing south¬ 
west. 

Bcddleia Colvillei.— Tliis, one of the 
most beautiful of the Buddieias, bears 
clusters of rosy-pink blossoms, very much 
resembling those of the Pentstemon. I 
find it does best on the wall, making rapid 
growth, and standing severe winters well. 
One is apt to despair of seeing this variety 
bloom, as it is generally three or four 
years before it attains the flowering stage. 
Buddieia variabilis and B. v. magnifica 
also do well and flower profusely, both in 
bush form and trained on the wall. 

Carpenteria californica. —This does 
well planted in a sheltered position, and 
is one of our finest flowering evergreens, 
giving a wealth of Sweet Anemone-shaped 
flowers, the pure white petals and yellow 
.stamens showing up nicely amongst the 
glossy green foliage. Only once during 
the last ten years have I noticed it suffer 
unduly during the winter, and then the 
thermometer registered 20 degs. to 30 
degs. of frost. .Tames McGran. 

Gardener to Sir Henry H. Iloulds- 
worth, Bart. 

Coodham, Kilmarnock. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

A fine colony of this is among the floral 
features in the rock garden at Kcw just 
now. The bushes are particularly well 
flowered, the branches thickly studded 
with mldisli-purple flowers. In this there 
is nothing new, nothing that has not been 
seen, probably, hundreds of times. In 
i he instance referred to, however, the 
colony is rather above the line of vision— 
a fact which, while displaying the subject 
to advantage, so makes for increased 
effect as to render the idea worthy of 
imitation. A not infrequent practice with 
slimbs of low estate is that of planting 
them on the lower rock work levels. In 
instances like that of this Daphne, where 
the flowers cluster the stems in dense 
cylindrical masses, not half of the beauty 
that exists reaches the eye. Hence in the 
instance noted the prominence afforded' by 
the position counted for much, since not 
only was a fuller flower beauty revealed: 
it s effect was enhanced by the possibilities 
of greater sunlight reaching it. This is 
important, since in March the amount of 
shnib beauty suited to the rock garden in 
such ]K»sitions is not great. What there 
is, however, should bo made the most of. 
An equally good position for the plant 
would’ be the summit of the sunny rock 
wall where the soil area beyond afforded 
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the room for planting. The thing to avoid 
in such a case would be root dryness, the 
plant preferring a cool root-run, or even 
a certain degree of moisture. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron barbatum _This Hima¬ 

layan Rhododendron is only suitable for 
the* milder parts of the country. It can be 
distinguished amongst other species by the 
long, slender hairs which are borne oil the 
leaf-stalks—a character that is fairly con¬ 
stant in the species. Similar hairs are 
aJiso sometimes present on the shoots. It 
is of erect habit, 10 feet to 15 feet high. 
The blood-red flowers are borne in dense 
and compact trusses 4 indies or more in 
diameter. Two distinct forms are known, 
one with flowed's nearly 2 indies across and 
the other with insignificant blossoms. A 
number of fine hybrids has been raised by 
crossing this with other species, notably 
with R. Thomsoni. One of the best of the 
hybrids is R. Shilsoni, remarkable for its 
fine trusses of large, rich crimson flowers. 
Unfortunately, it is no hardier than the 
species, but it is an excellent plant for the 
south-west counties and other places where 
similar climatic conditions prevail. "When 
selecting a position for R. barbatum it is 
wise to choose one where shade from the 
hot midday sun is provided, as the leaves 
arc very liable to be scorched.—D. 

Ilex crenata.— This little Japanese Holly, 
referred to on page 13C as a desirable shrub 
for the rock garden, is eminently fitted for 
that purpose. The variegated-leaved 
variety is also a very attractive shrub, the 
small pointed dark green! leaves being 
freely spotted and blotched with yellow. 
Sometimes the entire leaf is of that tint. 
Another variety, which is quite a pigmy, is 
Marlesi, of a short, stunted habit of 
growth and bearing tiny roundish leaves 
of a deep green tint. It is, to my mind, 
less attractive than either Ilex crenata or 
its variegated variety. Ilex crenata, in all 
its forms, is said to be a very popular 
shrub in Japan, where it is clipped into 
various fantastic shapes and also used for 
dwarf hedges. It is perfectly hardy. Un¬ 
like many of the Hollies, it can readily be 
propagated from cuttings taken during the 
latter part of the summer, inserted into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a frame 
kept close and shaded. It is best grown In 
pots during its early stages.—W. T. 

The Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry (Ribes 
sjeciosum).—The Gooseberries, as a rule, 
are not remarkable for beautiful flowers, 
although the blooms of a fe\v species are 
showy and interesting. R. apeeiosum, how¬ 
ever, is an exception, for its blossoms are 
very brightly coloured. It is a Californian 
hush. When grown in the open ground it 
forms a shapely bush up to 8 feet or 0 feet 
high, but when planted against a wall it 
attains a height of 12 feet. The bright 
brown branches are armed with stout 
spines and numerous stiff bristles. The 
flowers, rich red or almost scarlet in 
colour, are borne in small clusters from 
the leaf-axils during April and May. The 
calyx and corolla together are about an 
inch long, the stamens and pistil, also 
bright red, protruding from the corolla for 
almost another inch after the manner of 
the flowers of a Fuchsia. It thrives in 
ordinary garden soil, and requires an open 
position sheltered from cold winds. The 
only drawback to its general cultivation 
is the fact tliat its jieriod of rest is very 
short, and after a mild autumn new leaves 


may be found about Christmas or a little 
later, which are almost invariably killed 
before spring. If the buds also start Into 
premature growth they may be crippled 
and flowering spoilt. As a rule, however, 
the flowers expand. It is sometimes 
grown as a wall plant with good results, 
while it Is also valuable for forcing.—D. 

Veronica Hulkeana.— This is on© of the 

most beautiful of its race, and possesses 
certain characteristics which are very dis¬ 
tinct. Of these latter its early flowering is 
noteworthy, the shrubs even in this late 
spring showing abundance of bloom. In 
habit Y. Hulkeana may be described as 
seml-elimbing, for it delights to lean up 
against a rock or wall, each slender 
branch, after ascending to about half its 
length, drooping in a graceful curve and 
bearing numerous spikes of lavender 
flowers at the upturned tips. These blooms 
arc produced nearly all summer by plants 
growing in semi-shade, such as an east or 
westerly aspect might afford. A light soil 
that does not get too dry appears to suit 
this plant, though it will do almost any¬ 
where, save in cold, stiff ground. The 
foliage is of a pleasing, glossy green, the 
almost round leaves being slightly toothed. 
Branches which are near the ground often 
root, and will readily do so if pegged down. 
V. Hulkeana is quite one of the hardiest 
of its genus, and has survived without 
hurt winters which have killed the large- 
flowered hybrids and others.—J., N. 
Wales. 

Two Weeping Aspens. —There arc two 
decidedly attractive Weeping Aspens—oil© 
a variety of the common Aspen (Populus 
tremula) and the other a form of the 
American Aspen (P. tremuloddes). The 
former is a male plant, and is very cour 
spicuous in March when covered with pur¬ 
plish catkins, each 3 inches long and £ inch 
in diameter. It is also attractive through¬ 
out the summer, by reason of its-dainty, 
quivering leaves. The weeping form of 
the American Aspen is equally beautiful 
during the summer, but is less conspicuous 
a.t flowering time on account of its bearing 
female flowers. It is sometimes found 
under the name of Parasol de St. Jul/ien, 
and is popular as a lawn tree. As a rule, 
both varieties are grafted upon tall stocks 
of Populus caneiscens, in order to start the 
branches well above the ground. As the 
branches are rather brittle, it is wise to 
give the trees a sheltered position.—D. 

The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). 
—Some forms of this Heath are much 
brighter in colour than others, one I have, 
sometimes named ro-seus, being a vivid 
rosy-crimson rather than the purple hue, 
such a plant making a more telling con¬ 
trast with E. hybrida than the commoner 
variety. E. carnea should, when pos¬ 
sible, be so planted’ tliat it can be seen 
from below, or on a level with the eye, 
ror the effect of the flowers, which grow 
upon the under sides of the stems, is con¬ 
siderably lost when viewed from above. 
Tbis doubtless applies to most Heatlis, 
but I know of none to which position 
makes such a difference as E. carnea.— 
T J. 

Deutzia crenata macrosepata —Under 
this name there has been offered a very 
fine variety of tbis popular Deutzia, so 
often represented' in gardens by tbe double 
forms with pink or white flowers. Tbe 
variety maerosepala resembles these in 
most respects, but has fine racemes of un¬ 
usually large, pure white flowers. So many 
newer Deutzias have come into the ma.rke't 
within-recent years that tliis variety of 
D. crenata is liable to be overlooked. I 


first saw it ip an Iriph . garden some few 
years ago.—S. Arnott. 
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will be made. The main plants may lie 
turned out of pots, have some of the old 
soil and all the drainage removed, and 
then be put into pots rather larger, using 
fresh drainage and soil as above named. 
This may be done early in April* 

Greenhouse climbers (J. N .).—Amongst 
easily grown greenhouse climbers good 
ones are Cobcea scandens, green and varie¬ 
gated ; the Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, 
Pass!flora coenilea, Bougainvillea glabra, 
free-growing Fuchsias, Asparagus pluino- 
sus, Srnilax, Clematises in variety, espe¬ 
cially the spring-Mooming section. Clian- 
thus pu nice us makes an effective climber, 
as also do the free-growing Begonia coral- 
lina and B. fuohsioides. So&amim jas- 
inbioides is also a l>eautiful greenhouse 
climber, and the easily raised Scarlet Tro- 
ptpolums are most effective. In planting 
a house the selection should be good and 
well balanced, but not too many kinds or 
crowded. 


HONEY AS FOOD. 

Tiiat honey is beiug more and more widely 
recognised as a valuable food, and not 
only, or even primarily, a sweetmeat and 
n medicine, is abundantly proved by the 
astonishing cost of the honey imi>orts into 
this country during 1918. The amount of 
money expended on foreign honey last year 
is very great, even if allowing for the in¬ 
crease in price upon that of former years. 
Iu 1918 the total value of honey imported 
into Great Britain and Ireland was 
£2,702,734—a fact gathered from the re¬ 
turn furnished by the Statistical Office, 
H.M. Customs. It is all the more satis¬ 
factory, therefore, that there is' such a 
really phenomenal demand for bees all 
over the country, because by producing 
more honey at home less money will go 
out of the pockets of our own people for 
other nations to profit by. Also, it is 
necessary still to emphasise the truth that 
for many years to come England must 
continue the “self-help” method's so 
readily and eagerly taken up in the 
days of food shortage during the war, 
with such excellent results. Keep bees, 
therefore, and so do our native land 
the double service of adding to the 
home food supply and of keeping down 
the national expenditure. Other nations 
are on the look-out to steal a march on 
us in tills matter. I noted in these columns 
last July the big market which California 
had obtained here for her honey. It is no 
less significant that the American Bee 
Journal is pushing Its own interests over 
here, as well as advertising bee j books 
issued from their office. Yankee enter¬ 
prise has also secured an energetic agency 
in Scotland for American bee publica¬ 
tions. B. R. tl. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Marguerites unhealthy (It. M .)'—-Your 
Marguerites are affected by a small grub 
which cats between the upper and lower 
cuticles of the leaves. It is somewhat 
after the Celery maggot. You cannot kill 
the grub, simply because it is impossible 
to reach it without killing the foliage as 
well. Tho only remedy is to pick off the 
leaves? as soon as it is noticed, and con¬ 
tinue to do so. Be sure to burn these at 
once. If very bad, cut the plant down and 
strip off all the leaves, making a fresh 
start entirely. Tf you persistently destroy 
the grubs, so that none can develop, you 
will soon have clean foliage once more. 

Pelargoniums. Zonal, falling (K. G .).— 
The cause of the spotted and unhealthy 
leaves you have sent is evidently due to 
careless watering and inattention to ventila¬ 
tion, while there are also traces of green¬ 
fly. Pelargonium leaves will assume thi.s 
condition if the plants are allowed to be¬ 
come dust, drv and then at other times 
are flooded with water. Keep the soil in 
tho pots fairlv moist-, and when ventilat¬ 
ing avoid cold currents of air. Slight-lv 
warm the hot-water pipes if the house, is 
heated, and do not on any account use 
liquid manure until the pots are well filled 
with roots. 

Hare’s-foot Ferns ( F.). —When plants 
such as yours have become too large 
they may lie reduced by cutting. Lift 
carefully all the overlapping Hare’s-foot 
growths, and place them in pots just la.rg*' 
enough to take them, using sandy peat, 
with a portion of turfy loam mixed with 
it. The plants should be stood in*one coi¬ 
ner of a warm greenhouse or frame, and 
shaded for a sh ort time, when.new roots 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEfL 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The kilcheu garden is something that the 
flower garden i.s not. In the kitchen gar¬ 
den I drop all sentiment, for there it is out 
of place. In the kitchen garden I become 
very practical, for that is what is needed 
there. I am out for good vegetables, and 
that is where I make serious efforts to pro¬ 
duce them. I cannot afford to make a 
failure of it, and as I am ambitious to be 
ns successful as my neighbour over the 
way I naturally do my very best. 

I have long ago persuaded myself that 
everything there should be of the best. 
The best of work should be lavished on 
the soil, the beet of manure worked into it. 
The linest and highest quality seeds the 
world can produce are not too good for me. 
If I look for a heavy crop of good Potatoes 
I do not expect to produce it by planting 
any odd lots of tubers I have in my store. 

I want new seed, hand-picked, riddled, 
guaranteed, grown in Scotland or Lincoln¬ 
shire or some other soil remote from and 
differing from my own. Furthermore, I 
plant them in the best seed-bed I cau pre¬ 
pare for them—not in clay, but In porous, 
deep soil, stirred and broken a couple of 
spits deep. That is» my style of seed-bed, 
and though it may bo some trouble to pre¬ 
pare, the way the Potatoes romp away and 
increase in it. amply repays all the extra 
trouble it may Involve. My neighbour 
nourishes ambitions similar to mine—lie 
knows w’hat is necessary just as fully as I 
do. His soil i.s as good, and he takes care 
to procure the best seeds. The friendly 
rivalry between us spurs us both on, for 
whichever may come out on top at lifting 
time, we both kuow that we have suc¬ 
ceeded—and have the best ]>ossible crops. 

Then, next in imiKwtance comes my 
Onion bed. I do not claim to grow gigan¬ 
tic bulbs, but I do claim to grow as great a 
weight per pole as aa y Inan I know. My 
Onion bed is, designedly, the Celery bed of 
last season. Consequently, the soil is ns 
rich as it ought to be, and is pulverised to 
a depth of 2\ feet. The winter lias 
weathered if, it is as sweet as soil can be, 
and contains everything an Onion can need. 
I tread the ground till every inch of it is 
solid. Then I prick over the top, rake it 
down finely, draw drills £ inch deep and 
1 foot apart, finally sowing thinly the best 
Ailsa Craig and other varieties I can pro¬ 
cure. I know nearly every seed will ger¬ 
minate, so why sow T thickly? 

My family are very fond of Green Peas. 
I often hear them lamenting the fact that 
I cannot give them plenty of Teas all the 
year round. There are some fine varieties, 
but so there were when I was a boy much 
more than half a century ago. I find new’ 
names in the catalogues and on the labels, 
but it is the old, sweet, fat yet delicate 
Peas of my boyhood that are on my table, 
nnd it is these same old Peas that I enjoy. 
It is so easy to momentarily forget the 
lapse of time. These Peas, to be at their 


best, must be well grown, and the common 
fault of sowing too thickly reduces many I 
varieties of garden Peas to the quality of | 
the field Peas. This applies quite as much I 
to the dwarf and comparatively small- 
podded varieties as it does to those with 
straw 5 feet or G feet long. Give the plants 
room to develop, otherwise the pods and 
the Peas inside them will not attain their 
full proportions or their full flavour. On 
the other hand, deal too liberally with 
them in the matter of manure and they be¬ 
come gross, and I have seen most jxmder- 
ous ports containing hut tiny Peas and 
empty space. Peas do not require rich 
nitrogenous manures. 

I do not know a single kitchen garden 
crop that is not all the more profitable nnd 
satisfactory by reason of receiving the best 
treatment. I care not if it be Carrots or 
Cauliflowers, Leans or broccoli. Parsnips 
or Parsley, they one and all repay the 
worker. The general treatment may he 
summed up in very few’ words and w ithout 
a lot of bewildering instructions—they 
are. till the ground thoroughly; sow only 
the very finest strains of seed. The rest 
is matter of detail. Then you get not only 
profit, but a considerable amount of 
pleasure from your kitchen gardeu, and 
wiiether that pleasure is one of sentiment 
or satisfaction it is none the loss a 
pleasure. F. ,T. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

The weather in Stafford.— Gardening 
here is most backward, almost danger¬ 
ously so. Nearly nothing is in the ground, 
and i>eople all round are advising no un¬ 
due haste. Only very few gardens have 
any seeds in at all, because the ground is 
too wet and the night frosts continue very 
severe, not to speak of the heavy down¬ 
falls of snow’ w ? e have had. The enow, ex¬ 
cept high up, fortunately does not lie long 
in the open.— Rev. R. R. IItbuert. 

Saponaria ocymoides.— I generally lose 
one or two of the older plants of this lovely 
tritiler each winter, and the past wet sea¬ 
son has been no exception to the rule. As 
a good plant covers something like a square 
yard of the w’all on which I grow them, its 
decease makes quite a gap, but seedlings 
soon spring up, and it is w’onderful how’ 
quickly such a gap is filled. I think there 
is nothing to equal the effect of a plant of 
this Soapwort in full bloom—it is simply 
one great cushion of rosy-pink. Any w’ell- 
drained soil scorns to suit it, and it grows 
well in town gardens.— North London. 

Daphne Mezereum.—I have never seen 
this flower so profusely as it ha9 this 
spring. One does not seem to miss the 
leaves W’bile the plants are in flower, and 
if specimens were planted judiciously in 


front of small evergreen shrubs the beauty 
of the leafless Daphne would be enhanced. 
The plant thrives host in a good, deep 
loam, hut those who do not possess such 
should not hesitate to plant in a light, a 
gravelly, or a clayey loam, as 1 have seen 
plants doing remarkably well in all. 
Specimens of Daphne odora and D. odora 
rubra wrtiicli I planted in a border facing 
south-west in Hampshire thirty years ago 
are now' In splendid condition.—G. G. R. 

Tulip Wm. Copeland. —This, apparently, 
Is one of the few Darw’in Tulips which not 
only early lends itself to cultivation in 
fibre in bowrts, but, as growm by Messrs. 
R. II. Rath, appears to be much improved. 
Indeed, nothing could have been more 
beautiful or refined in appearance than the 
bow’ls of it seen at the Scottish Drill Hall 
on March 11. Nor were size of flow’erand 
stature lacking,' nor, on the other hand, 
had the examples that weakly, attenuated 
appearance too many Darw’ins assume 
when grown under glass, proof of their 
(impatience at being forced. Rather was 
the sturdy nnd strong growth an evidence 
of the amenability to the treatment named. 
It is of the heliotrope set and im¬ 
measurably superior to all others of this 
shade. Rev. 11. Ew’bank, of a colour akin, 
was also good.—S. V. S. 

The Mimosa (Acacia dealbata).—The 
above has been much in evidence during 
the past month or so in florists’ shops and 
stalks in the market. It. is a useful flower 
for cutting, lasting a w’eek or more pro¬ 
vided fresh water be given every other 
day and the base of the shoot reduced. 
The Mimosa, as it is usually called by 
Londoners, makes a capital cool-house? 
climber, the flow’crs becoming quite golden 
when within 2 feet of the glass roof. What 
is seen on the market, I assume, comes 
from the south of France, which, happily, 
has not suffered from the hands of the 
Hun as the northern portion has. In 
Devon and Cornwall good-sized bushes are 
frequently met w r ith out of doors flow’ering 
splendidly during April and early May, 
and let us hope in spite of the hard weather 
recently it wall maintain its reputation this 
spring.—.T. M. 

A note from Dublin.— Skirting the 
“Rocky Road to Dublin’’ that very dis¬ 
tinct and elegant-leaved Chilian evergreen, 
Azara microphylla, now’ lures w’itli its deli¬ 
cate perfume from myriads of flowers, 
rather felt than seen, in various shrub¬ 
beries, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Monkstown and Rlaekroek. Very attrac¬ 
tive at mid-March was a friend's rockery 
in a South County Dublin garden w ith per¬ 
manently established colonies of Iris 
reticulata, the spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum), the dainty little trumpet Daffodil 
(N. minimus), and last, not least, a fine 
informal mantle of our little native Saxi- 
fraga oppositifolia. The last, indeed, 
originally planted in a rather wide, shallow’ 
pocket, has, happily, encroached on space 
in, over, and through some big boulders, 
giving a glorious bit of warm colouring.— 
k., jjuhHn. Original from 
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The Satin-flower (Sisyrincliium grand!- 1 
II.,rum).—This pretty little flower was 
showing in February almost before the 
snow had disappeared. It comes with the 
Snowdrops and makes a very pretty con¬ 
trast to them with its purple satiny bells. 

Ir. is quite easy to cultivate in a fairly 
light soil, and I find it does best in a not 
too sunny position. It docs well in a town 
garden. A very pretty effect in the house 
can be obtained with some of these low- 
growing spring flowers in a shallow bowl 
by tilling up the bowl with handfuls of 
{• •me mossy Saxifrage and sticking the 
flower-stems into the green cushion thus 
obtained. A bowl of Snowdrops and this 
Sisyrinchium treated in this way looked 
lovely and lasted in l>eauty for several 
days. An equally pretty effect can be ob¬ 
tained with a few Croci, which otherwise 
are not easy to use for indoor decoration, 
while an advantage of this method of 
arrangement is that only a few blooms are 
required to make a pretty picture.—O. C. 

Convolvulus Cneorum. —I was much in¬ 
terested In the article on Convolvulus 
Cneorum, but am extremely doubtful 
about its hardiness. I tried' it here for 
three winter's. So far all have died, 
though this year I see one or two with 
same signs of life in them. None have ever 
flowered well, though put out as good-sized 
plants. My other experience has been 
quite different. I put in some plants on 
the top of a high cliff absolutely swept by 
the salt wind and spray fin Tenby). The 
rock garden is so exposed that even 
Tamarisk is usually killed there. The 
hardiest rock plants are burnt up with the 
wind, yet Convolvulus Cneorum has 
doubled in size, and when I saw the plants 
last April they were the neatest and most 
healthy of bushes, the leaves shining silver 
and covered with buds, a few flowers out. 
They attracted everyone's notice. Me- 
s ‘lnbryanthemum, too. ramps for yards 
down the rocks, covering the cliffs with its 
succulent foliage, and later a mass of large 
pink flowers. Here (Godstone) it has 
rotted off by November.—N. S. C. 

New Freesias.— Five new Freeslas were 
shown by the. Rev. J. Jacob before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
25th, two of them gaining Awards of Merit. 
These wore named respectively Rose 
Beauty and Merry Widow. Rose Beauty 
is probably the greatest, gain, and. while 
clear and good in tone, well merits the de¬ 
scriptive colour-name given it. It marks 
a considerable colour advance in these 
flowers. Internally the whitened tubes are 
marked by scarlet lines. Under artificial 
light, when the richer tone is modified it 
assumes a refinement of its own. Merry 
Widow is larger, the flowers white, slightly 
flushed with pale mauve, a deeper mauve 
pervading the lobes of the corolla and most 
pronounced as the margins are reached. 
On first opening, the shade is very beauti¬ 
ful. Dairymaid was another of the set, 
charming, certainly, and of a refined 
beauty, its soft butter-toned flowers ap¬ 
pealing to not a few. Dainty in colour 
and elegant withal, these good attributes, 
wedded to fragrance, render them all the 
more valuable at this season of the year.— 
E. H. J. 

Narcissus J. T. Bennett-Poe in bowls.— 

Growing Daffodils in bowls of prepared 
fibre or material akin is a fascinating 
hobby for all, though more particularly 
for the town-dweller, who often enough 
has no garden in which he might grow 
the plants of his choice. That being so, 
it is fitting that those so circumstanced 
should know the kind's or varieties which | 
respond to the treatment best, and, above 
all, those which, while of elegant grace 
and freedom of flowering, are so sturdy 


1 of growth and self-sui>porting that dis¬ 
figuring sticks and ties are unnecessary. 
These things were so obvious in the case 
of some bowls of the above-named Jon¬ 
quil hybrid recently exhibited by Mr. 
Herbert Chapman before the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society that a cultural com¬ 
mendation was given to the exhibitor. 
As shown, nothing more elegant or of 
higher ornament for room decoration 
could hardly l>e conceived, and, being 
choice withal, the variety should be 
noted for ordering another season. A 
foot high or rather less, as exhibited', 
with cream-coloured perianth segments 
and primrose-coloured trumpet elegantly 
outlined, It is hardly to be beaten for the 
puri>ose named, while equally desirable 
if grown in pots.—S. V. S. 

Freesia Simplicity.— This variety did not 
secure any award when recently shown, 
though it is certainly one of the daintiest- 
coloured sorts yet introduced. It, is also 
distinct in that it. is virtually a self- 
coloured variety, that is to say, its flowers 
are unblotched. The prevailing colour is 
.delicate mauve; so tender, indeed, as to 
require a good light to see it to advantage, 
a fact which probably militated against its 
not obtaining official recognition when 
shown. It is. however, a variety of great 
beauty, and. as a possible progenitor of a 
self-coloured race, should find its way into 
the collections of those interested in the 
cross-breeding of Freesias. 

Pernettya mucronata.— As a garden 
plant Pernettya mucronata has much to 
commend it, for it is a goml evergreen, an 
attractive flowering plant, and showy for 
several months during autumn and winter 
when covered with its brightly-coloured 
harries. Mature plants are usually from 
2 feet to 3 feet high and of varying dia¬ 
meter, for they develop in width by means 
of underground stems, the rate of'increase 
being determined to some extent by the 
nature of the soil. The glossy green leaves 
are small and neat, but they provide an 
ample covering for the branches. In May 
short racemes of white flowers are borne 
from the leaf-axils, and they are followed 
by round fruits which, when ripe, may be 
pink, red, purple, or white, according to 
variety. They vary a good deal in size, 
some plants hearing fruits about the size 
of a field Pea and others fruits almost 
half-an-inch in diameter. The best results 
are obtained by planting in naturally moist 
soil which may be loamy or jieaty in 
character. In dry soils the results are less 
favourable, as the bushes are then subject 
to attacks of small insects. Distinct forms 
must be increasiMl by cuttings or layers, 
but if large numbers of plants with mixed- 
coloured fruits are desired, seeds may he 
sown.—D. 

Saxifraga Haagei.— This hybrid is an 
outstanding example of the good resulting 
from intercrossing two species of widely 
distinct habit of growth and thereby em¬ 
bracing the best attributes of both, as has 
happened in its case. Its parents are S. 
sancta x S. Ferdinand! Coburgi. Both 
are yellow-flowered, and both come from 
Macedonia. On the one hand we have the 
free-flowering S. snnctn, of amiable growth 
and sward-like habit, and to which fasti¬ 
diousness is alien, and, on the other, the 
mengre-hubited, less easily accommodated 
S. Ferdinand! Coburgi, of rather sparse 
and erratic flowering, which, apart from 
the intense golden of its flowers, does not 
merit great praise. Yet the two combined, 
or the finer attributes of both embodied in 
a single individual, have resulted in the 
•best yellow-flowered garden Saxifrage 1 
know, a plant unequalled for freedom of 
growth or prodigal flowering, and of the 


most amiable disposition imaginable. Less 
sward-like than S. sancta, it is still a per¬ 
fect carpeter, and seen in generous 
breadths as its flower time approaches, 
when its goodly patches show a forest of 
its sturdy stems, cannot hut impress any 
plant-lover of its worth. A line group of 
it just now in the rock garden at Kew is 
as full of promise as aiiy I have ever seen. 
The plant is quite happy ou level or 
slightly raised ground where a certain 
measure of coolness is present.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 


FEWS. 


REPOTTING FERNS. 

The best time for repotting Ferns is after 
they have well started into growth. It is 
sometimes recommended that they should 
be potted while dormant, but I find it is 
much better to wait until they have made 
some growth. In the warm fernery they 
may not a 11 require larger pots. Some may 
be reduced and potted back into smaller 
pots, but in all cases it will be better to 
give tliem some fresh soil. Those that are 
much pot-bound should have the lower 
lK)ition and the crocks cut away, and the 
roots loosened out with a pointed si iek. 
Most Ferns require putting down a little 
deeper each time they are ]x>tted. This 
particularly applies to the Pterises, 
Aspieniums, etc., which produce new 
roots from the crown of the plants as they 
advance in growth. If not potted down 
deep enough for these roots to take hold 
of the soil, the plants soon perish. I pre¬ 
fer to keep Ferns in moderately sized 
pots. Jt Is overpottlng, combined with too 
much water, that is the cause of failure 
in Fern culture. The slender-growing 
sorts should have plenty of drainage. 
Those with spreading rhizomes do not 
root so deeply, and, as they require more 
surface room than those with a tufted 
caudex, shallow pots or pans may be used 
in preference to pots. It Is belter to keep 
the soil up well above the rims of the 
pots. Davalilns seem to grow f bettor 
when potted more in the way of Orchids. 

Although a little peat may be used in the 
compost for Ferns.it is not always neces¬ 
sary, for many will thrive equally well 
when potted iii loain. Most, of the Adiali¬ 
tmus do better in good fibrous loam, with 
the addition of a little well-rotted manure 
and sufficient; sharp sand to keep the soil 
open. Lt Is those with spreading rhizomes 
which seem to succeed better in a peaty 
compost. Most of the Aspleniums will he 
found to do better with some peat in the 
compost, and for those winc-h root on the 
surface some Sphagnum is beneficial. I 
prefer, however, to put this on the sur¬ 
face rather than to mix it with the soil. 
For Doan arias and’ other Tree Ferns it is 
a good plan to cover the steins with 
Sphagnum. If fresh Moss is used and 
carefully bound round the stems, it will 
prevent the plants drying up so quickly, 
and will also .preserve the roots which 
come from the base of the crowns. 

In some instances it may be better to 
surface the plants instead of repot them. 
When this is done, all the old soil should 
be removed down to where the roots arc 
too thick to get it away. For any strong- 
growing sorts a little artificial manure 
may be mixed with the fresh soil. Care 
should be takou that the plants are not 
dry wiien they are surfaced, and they also 
require a LM-tie extra care afterwards 
until the roots get Into the new soil, or 
they may suffer from want of winter when 
the surface appears modst. H. L. 
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CYCLAMEN ATKINSI. 

This may bo identical with C. iboricum, 
but if the Kew authorities have decided 
that the right nniue for it is Atkinsoni they 
are in error. It was distributes] by the 
late Mr. Atkins, of Painswick, a well- 
known grower of hardy plants, some thirty 
years ago. He distinctly stated that it 
was a hybrid between C. Conin and 
iborioum. and he would hardly have named 
It after himself had he not been convinced 
that be had raised something distinct. 
Anyway, it hats been in trade growers'lists 
for the greater part of a century under 
that name, and has been described therein 
as a “ new hybrid. 4 ’ I obtained bulbs 
about twenty years ago from Mr. T. Smith. 
Newry, and have raised thousands of seed¬ 
lings, many of which are, presumably, in 
existence in various parts of the country. 
My e\*i»erience of this Cyclamen is that it 
is very variable, resembling in this respect 


outdoor garden, and the plants that give it 
in stormy March are among the most 
precious now cultivated in English gar¬ 
dens. I need hardly say that thus little 
Cyclamen must have a very free soil and 
good drainage. Jt is a plant for the rock 
garden, but will do very well if only some 
it inches above the level, partly burying 
some stones round the bulbs, with a little 
mortar-rubble in the soil, as it is a lime- 
lover. .T. Cornuii,l. 


PRIMULA MEGASEJEFOLIA. 

Tins is a beautiful and distinct siiecies 
from Laghistan and the It lack Sea region, 
which experience lias proved' to be not 
generally well suited to cultivation in the 
open in England. That is to say, while 
the plant makes in not a few instances 
excellent growth during the season, its 
propensity to flower in winter or very 
early in the year precludes many from 


decayed manure. It is increased by 
seeds and division, the latter preferably 
in spring. An Award of Merit was given 
it by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
March, 1001. E. n. Jenkins. 


SAXIFRAGA PURSER I ANA GLORIA. 

I welcome Mr. Jenkins’ note in Garden- 
in o (page 133) on Saxifraga Purseriana 
Gloria. His suggestions for the cultivation 
of this most, sumptuous of all early-flower¬ 
ing a 1 pines exactly coincide with my own 
personal exjieriencc with the plant. And I 
think that if his methods are followed 
especially the giving of plenty of old 
mortar-rubble in the soil and the top¬ 
dressing—it will be found a much longer- 
lived plant than Mr. Jenkins would lead 
us to exjiect. 1 have a plant growing here 
on limestone moraine which has been in 
the same place now for seven or eight 
years without being split or divided. I 
have top-dressed it frequently, and I often 
add a little Clay’s Fertiliser to the sandy, 
gritty top-dressing mixture that I u«e. 1 
have not found that modern intensive pro¬ 
pagation, which Mr. .Tonkins thinks might, 
lead to the plants being short-lived, has 
had any bad effect on my stock of the 
plant. From the first I have always in¬ 
creased the plant by making cuttings of 
single rosettes and growing them on as 
though they were tiny seedlings. In this 
way I have raised and distributed many 
thousands of the plant. I planted out a 
single patch, consisting of 500 plants, four 
years ago. I prepared the soil myself, 
with plenty of limestone chips, sand, etc., 
and wiien I saw' them a few' months ago 
they were still in perfect; health and 
“going strong.” The excellent illustra¬ 
tion of Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria on 
page 133 is a photograph of a group wilion 
I exhibited at one of the R.H.S. fort¬ 
nightly shows some years ago, and the 
health and free-flowering of these plants 
are, I think, a fair justification of modern 
intensive methods of propagation. 

I have seen the Burseriana Saxifrages 
grow r n as crevice plants, and this sort of 
position i9 often recommended for them. 
But I do not like it myself. Tlie plants 
look pretty enough for the first year or so. 
but the position makes top-dressing either 
difficult or impossible. Nor is it a natural 
way for the plant to grow. I have only 
once found Saxifraga Burseriana growing 
wild, when I made a pilgrimage to a cer¬ 
tain rocky gully in the Austrian Tyroi, 
where It was very abundant. There was 
plenty of rocks on w'hicli the plant might 
have grown had it chosen. But I do not re¬ 
member finding a single specimen on the 
rocks. All stuck rigidly and exclusively to 
the scree of broken limestone which tilled 
the floor of the little valley. 

Stevenage . Clarence Elliott. 


Saxifraga iilacina. —This species, from 
the Himalayas, gained an Award of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 2C>th last w r hen shown by Messrs. 
II. Tucker and Sons, Oxford. Reputedly a 
comparatively shy-flowering sort, it w T as 
presented fairly full of blossom; much 
finer, indeed, than one is wont to see. 
There is probably more than one form of 
this plant, that shown having pale lilac 
flowers, though a deep-coloured variety 
certainly exists. The flowers are solitary, 
each 2 inch across, usually of somcw’liat 
irregular form, the petals slightly reflex¬ 
ing and borne on green peduncles 1$ Inches 
high or thereabouts. Though included 
with the “cushion” Rockfoils, it has a 
more Lateral spread than the majority, and 
inclines to cover the ground more than 
most of that. set. Of diminutive growth, 
it evidently prefers vegetable soils—as op¬ 
posed to those fch^jt : ip i re : !l^i>^ —E. H. J. 
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the Persian Cyclamen, and could, by pains¬ 
taking selection, be much improved both 
in colour and size of bloom. I took some 
pains in this way, and I think that I had a 
fine strain of this Cyclamen, the colours 
varying from almost white to crimson and 
pink. Some of the bulbs produced a num¬ 
ber of blooms, and as they were planted on 
a sloping piece of ground they formed a 
mass of foliage and bloom that w T as 
wonderfully attractive from February till 
about the middle of April, the duration ->f 
fhe display depending on tlie w'cnther in 
March. This Cyclamen looks well dotted 
about on rockw'ork. but to see it in its full 
glory it should lie massed, putting about 
fifty bulbs together. It is one of those 
things like Anemone blanda, Saxifraga 
oppositifolia, S. Burseriana, S. nplculaln, 
Anemone blanda. and the Snow'drops, that 
ail amateur gardeners shoiild try to grow. 
When the days lengthen and the influence 
of tin* sun begins to make itself felt there 
is a natural longing for brightness in the 


l seeing it to advantage. This is to be re¬ 
gretted, so far as the o*i>en-air cultivation 
I of the plant and its general utility are 
concerned. Apart from this, it possesses 
| a special value in the al]«ne house, where 
in mild winters it will continue flowering 
for weeks on end. In tlie open, a shady 
i nook in the rock garden is the most suit¬ 
able place for it, and if given the shelter 
I of high rocks from north and east a cer- 
, tain measure of its winter flower beauty 
I may still be forthcoming. Its rich 

magenta-crimson flowers are freely pro¬ 
duced in umbels, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, the stronger steins 
bearing a dozen or more. The rich 

orange centre is in fine contrast with the 
colour named' above. No species of tlie 
genus is possessed of such handsome leaf¬ 
age, w’hicli, when fully grown, often 
assumes a rich reddish-brown colour, 
wiille none, probably, more readily re¬ 
sponds to a generous fare, the plant re¬ 
velling in rich loam, leaf soil, and w’ell- 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE BLACK CURRANT MITE. 
Living in a district in which, owing to th^ 
ravages of the mite, the Black Currant 
plantations have been decimated, I was at¬ 
tracted by the article on the subject by 
Mr. Georg® M. Taylor in Gardening of 
March 22nd. When I had finished reading 
the article I was, frankly, puzzled. A 
quotation or two from Mr. Taylor’s article 
will show the reason why. He says: 

“ I took every opportunity of finding 
out what was known in regard to the 
life-history of the mite, and once this 
was known with a fair degree of 
accuracy l have been able to deal with 
this pest very drastically and have 
succeeded in clearing my hushes from 
infestation.” 

That is a clear statement. Again after 
detailing his method of dealing with the 
mite (by syringing with compound quassia) 
he reiterates: 

“ By following out this method my 
bushes are clean and mite is un¬ 
known.” 

Well and good. Txi us now quote from 
the closing paragraph. Mr. Taylor says : 

“ It may be of interest to state that a 
Scottish grower claims to have raised 
a variety that is immune from the at¬ 
tacks of the mite. ... I have pro¬ 
cured a quantity of this new variety 
and have planted it amongst bushes of 
P.oskoop Giant, Seabrook’s Black, 
Lees’ Prolific, Carter’s Champion, Vic¬ 
toria, and Black Naples. The last 
three sorts named are infested with 
niite, and no attempt will be made to 
disturb them meantime.” 

I ask Mr. Taylor how he squares the 
statement twice made above that his 
bushes are clean and mite is unknown 
with the words of the last sentence? There 
appears to be a discrepency somewhere, as 
the statements are at. entire variance. 1 
may be told—most likely I will be—that 
the infested tushes are not in Mr. Taylor’s 
own garden. If such be the case, the fact 
ought clearly to have been stated, for the 
obvious inference is that, as an experiment 
is being conducted, the planting would be 
in Mr. Taylor’s own garden and under his 
own eye. 

Assuming that the immune, or allegedly 
immune, bushes are in another garden, 
does it not strike Mr. Taylor that it would 
be a very much more praiseworthy action 
to clear the mite from these infested 
bushes (as. apparently, he can do) than to 
expose the other clean bushes—immune or 
not—to the risk of contamination? Ex¬ 
periments are all very well, but unneces¬ 
sary experiments are foolish, and the only 
satisfaction obtainable in this case would 
be a poor one. Either the variety in ques¬ 
tion is immune or it is not, and I fancy it 
could be decided without, as Mr. Taylor 
proposes to do, letting “ the insect have 


full swing for two or three years.” I fear, 
even should the new variety prove satis¬ 
factory, that. Mr. Taylor’s clean bushes 
will again be Infested were it only by the 
natural increase in the numbers of the 
mites mistakenly spared for experiment. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT BUDS. 

In reply to S. L..” page 128, I find the 
following method at once easy and effec¬ 
tive:—Crimp up sheets of paiier of about 
the size of this journal and hang them 
from the boughs of the Plums by strings 
some IS inches long. Going round with a 
basketful of these scares, an hour’s work 
will make the whole garden present a 
formidable appearance to the enemy. The 
pendent Chineoo-lantern-like papers will 
move in the least breath of wind. In the 
case of wall trees I hang the pai>or scare 
from a 4-foot rod stuck in the wall about 
the middle of the tree. The gun is, how¬ 
ever. a necessary supplement. In practice 
these paiier* are found to stand the wind 
and rain fora fortnight or more. A small 
piece of black net thrown over a Plum 
hush and secured by the spring of the 
boughs—the work of a few seconds—also 
proves highly effective in its suggestion of 
the trap. This as regards bud protection 
when the trees'" a re bare of leaves. Dam¬ 
son buds seem the greatest attraction to 
the bullfinch, then the Plums, then the 
Pears, and lastly the Apples—the last are 
never touched here; indeed, the Plums 
practically ensure the safety of the rest. 

It. is obvious that the attack on the 
Plums is the most to be feared of all bird 
injuries, by reason of the very small size 
of the buds, which enables a single bird to 
do enormous damage in a short time. Tin* 
usual gardener’s gun, 20 bore, single barrel, 
using No. 7 shot, is found the most effec¬ 
tive, throwing hard and far. If re-loading 
is practised the common black ]>owder is 
probably the best to use, as the very small 
quantities required with the patent 
powders need very careful measurement. 
Referring to your corresi>ondent’s note, I 
have not observed that the blackbird at¬ 
tacks buds, while the blue tit. appears to 
confine its opera lions to the Gooselw*rry 
bushes. I have not found spraying, 
whether with paraffin emulsion, quassia, 
or even the caustic alkali wash gives any 
really reliable protection against birds. 
The startling and conspicuous scare men¬ 
tioned, backed by the gun, proves here an 
absolute security. Twenty or thirty shots 
form the yearly need in the spring bull¬ 
finch season. Charles V. Hickie. 

Shannon Latin , Clin , Co. Limerick. 


GARDEN FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 
Not the least interesting and instructive 
of gardening pages are those devoted to 
the above subject. I have often thought it 
might often form part of the curriculum 
of our County Council lecturers, especi¬ 


ally when addressing cottagers and allot¬ 
ment-holders, for these diligent tillers of 
the soil have, in the majority of cases, very 
hazy notions on the subject. A real friend 
is often referred to in condemnatory terms, 
while nearly all enemies, whether in the 
form of fungi, rust, mildew, or insects are 
classed as blight. One can possibly afford 
to be a little sentimental towards the bull¬ 
finch where there are acres of fruit-trees, 
but in the small garden it is a case of three 
things—thorough protection, the destruc¬ 
tion of the bird, or a very small percentage 
of fruit. I think, however, on the whole 
we are fairly well acquainted with our 
friends of the garden. It is with the 
enemies w T e have to deal. Their name is 
legion and their methods varied, crafty, 
and often very mysterious. This is in evi¬ 
dence in damage often done to our outdoor 
plants, for w f ho can fix the precise time of 
attack of the minute mite that destroys 
Begonia foliage or the leaf-boring maggot 
that causes so much disfigurement to many 
hardy plants? 

So far as small gardens and allotments 
are concerned there is a more intelligent 
grappling with vegetable than with fruit 
enemies, as shown by the extra care taken 
in deep cultivation, liming land, early sow*- 
ing and planting of Onions, spraying 
Potatoes, and the like, but a lamentable 
state of ignorance still exists regarding the 
many enemies of fruit-trees, and until the 
habits and methods of these are fairly well 
known there is little chance of grappling 
with them. True, there are some things 
of which little is yet know’ll even among 
our best and most practical pomologists— 
silver leaf to wit. and the why and where- 
fore as to varied attacks of many things— 
but T think it. may be taken for granted 
that in the best fruit gardens successful 
grappling with the enemy is an accom¬ 
plished fact. It is in the smaller places 
and among cottagers and allotment-holders 
that one finds ignorance on the subject and 
a corresponding difficulty in dealing with 
it. I have often found, for instance, the 
defoliation of trees following the attack of 
red spider attributed to a “ rust like that 
which comes on the Wheat,” and it was 
difficult to make the grower understand it 
w T ns the work of the countless thousands of 
mites on the under side of the leaves, also 
the sticky mess on the foliage appearing 
as the result of aphis is put down to “ gum 
coming from the tree.” The above are two 
of many cases easily explainable, and, as 
above noted, when once the cause is known, 
remedial measures can be adopted to ren¬ 
der foliage distasteful to the enemy or cor¬ 
rective w’hen once the enemy is established. 

Reverting to our enemies, the birds men¬ 
tioned earlier in the note, I am glad to say 
so far as this neighbourhood is concerned 
we have seen little of the bullfinch this 
year, but the pigeon has been very de¬ 
structive, and it is difficult, to pick nny 
greens. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Caterpillars In Mint bed.— Can you 

identify the caterpillar of wiiicli I send you 
specimens? In process of digging and re¬ 
making a Mint bed. about 0 feet by 2 feet, 
over 150 of these caterpillars were found 
in the soil amongst the roots. Are they 
the grubs of the swift moth? 1 have from 
lime to time turned up one or two of these 
caterpillars in the fiow’er garden, but to 
find such a colony of them was surprising. 
The Mint bed was quite healthy.—L. L. 
Yorke Smith. 

[The caterpillars are those of the ghost 
or swift moth. They feed on various 
fleshy roots and-seem not at all particular 
as to wiiat plant they attack. The best 
w’ay to keep them in check is to catch the 
moths at dusk as they fly over the bed6 ip 
Jupe.1 
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OUTDOOH 

TIIR NANKEEN LILY (L. testaceum). 
Known also as L. excelsum agd L. 
Isnbellimim—that last given but rarely 
employed—the Nankeen Lily is among the 
most beautiful and remarkable of the 
genus. Of all known Lilies, too, it is one 
of the most distinct, the clear nankeen tint 
characterising it being possessed by no 
other. Of presumed hybrid origin, with L. 
candidum and L. chaleedonicum as its re- 


PLANTS. 

the midway tendency ’twixt the bell¬ 
shaped flowers of L. candidum and the 
revolute form of L. chaleedonicum and the 
exceptionally long, pendent buds there is 
much that might be readily attributed to 
the influence of one or other of the species 
named. The irregularly-formed flowers, 
too, a characteristic clearly shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and consti¬ 
tuting, ns it were, a sort of compromise 


shafts to 7 feet high, and these each 
crowned with six to a dozen of its 
pleasantly fragrant flowers render it one of 
the best Lilies in cultivation. Among Lilies 
it is an early riser, synchronising in this 
respect with L. colchicum, also known as 
1 1 . monadelplium Szovitzianum. As might 
be expected of a Lily of such a stature and 
which at its best produces bulbs of im¬ 
mense size, the Nankeen Lily likes a fairly 
rich soil, at any rate, for a time. Fine 
stature, however, is perhaps less a ques¬ 
tion of soil richness than a long tenure of 
the position, since it follows in the case of 



The Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum) (si/ns. L. excelsum and L. Isalellinvm). 


puted parents, there are not wanting signs 1 
in support of such a conclusion. In this | 
connection so long ago as 1875 the late 
Frank Miles wrote in The Garden that 
*“ after carefully looking at it no one can 
doubt its being a hybrid between L. cbalce- 
donieum or L. pyrenaicum and L. candi¬ 
dum. It has the same shaped buds as L. 
candidum. but hanging down like chalce- 
donicum.” As to L. pyrenaicum. I see no 
evidence of its influence, and the writer 
quoted suggests uone. But in leafy stem 
and stature, the intermediate colour tone, 
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I between the bell-shaped and the revolute, 

I would appear but further proof to the 
same effect. Curiously, both L. candidum 
and L. testaceum sulTer from the same 
disease. It may be but a coincidence, and 
is not stated to furnish additional proof of 
possible relationship. 

Come from what or whence it may, how¬ 
ever, it is, with the single exception of the 
weakness named, one of the best of garden 
Lilies, as it is also one of the most striking 
and distinct. Well established and un¬ 
molested by disease, it will rear its stately I 


sandy and light soils where the plant is 
usually more immune from disease. Curi¬ 
ously, too, while in chalky districts one 
may still meet with L. candidum 
moderately healthy, instances are not un¬ 
known where the subject of this note has 
disappeared at a surprising rate in like 
places after revelling in them for years. 
In any ease abundance of sand may well 
enter into the make up of most soils, while 
those that are heavy or wet should be 
changed for others of lighter material and 
I»erfeot dminn^ | .j..jfr4ji|e^ | .by.lbR should be 
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planted 0 inches or 8 inches deep, prefer¬ 
ably in a sunny position. Its dowering 
period is July. 

A hybrid raised by me by crossing 
chalcedonicnni and testa coil m a few years 
ago promises to be of some interest. Of 
the seed sown a solitary seedling alone ap¬ 
peared, which first flowered in July, 1014. 
The colour, a refined and beautiful orange, 
appealed to me as distinct. Since then, 
however, the colour depth has improved, 
and in 1018 had a greater leaning to scar¬ 
let than I had before remarked. Probably, 
too, in a raor^ loamy soil than mine the 
colour will still deepen. It is out of the 
Roil with testneeum, has much of its good 
stature, reaching to nearly 5 feet high last 
year, the crowded leaf character and the 
reflexing flowers leaning—save that they 
are much larger—to L. ehalcedonieum. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


GREEN HELLEBORES FROM 
GLASNEVIN. 

The other day a box arrived from Glas- 
nevin containing eight distinct forms of 
green Hellebores. So interesting a collec¬ 
tion is not oflen met with, and it may be 
well to share my delight and interest In 
them with others. Sir Frederick Moore, 
in an accompanying letter, tells me they 
arc the result of a great hunt he made all 
over the Continent for si>eeies and natural 
varieties. Some were the result of a visit 
to Berlin, others were sent by Regel from 
St. Petersburg in the early eighties. As 
these eight forms lie on the table before 
me. that which first catches the eye is 

H. cyclophyllus, a Greek species and 
a very handsome one. It has large, well¬ 
shaped flowers 1 \ inches across in their 
natural globular jtosition and well over 
2 inches if the sepals are flattened out. 
The flowers are liendent and of a very 
charming yellow-green shade, unlike that 
of any other. The leaflets on the flower- 
stalks, too, have a great deal of character 
of their own in their widely-winged 
petioles that clasp the main stalk and end 
in five handsome rich green leaflets very 
slightly toothed, reminding one of those of 
some shrub, perhaps a Sitaphylea. Our 
native 

IF. vininis is represented by a form with 
rich emerald-green flowers, as green as 
Grass one might well say, and surely as 
brilliantly green as those of any flower. A 
shade lighter than the foliage and well set 
off by the boss of creamy-yellow anthers in 
their heart, this form is certainly one of 
the best. Though smaller iu flower than 
those I have growing here, it is more 
brilliant in colour. 

IT. vininis Jacquinia nanus is remark¬ 
able for its congested habit of growth, the 
small malachite-green flowers being sur¬ 
rounded by curling, dee ply-toothed leaflets. 
II. viridis vnr. grandiflorus looks more 
familiar, and is of a lighter, perhaps less 
effective shade of green. 

H. VIRIDIS MULTIFIDIS PURPUREU8 IS 
very dainty, the sepals a soft shade of Eau 
de Nil green inside and flushed or shot 
with lilac and purple outside, the combina¬ 
tion of colours reminding one of the 
metallic sheen of a pigeon’s throat. 

H. viriius odorus possesses a very dis¬ 
tinct, sweet scent, with a whiff of spring 
in a Devonshire lane about it. half prim¬ 
rose, half purple orchis. Its leaflets are 
beautifully decorated with bright red 
t.ccth, and the flower is a pale yellowish- 
green within and stained with red outside. 
II. v. a I rovirons has light green flowers, 
much suffused with purple outside, and 
narrow stiff leaflets in threes, making a 
pleasantly light and graceful spray. The 
last Is IT. v. odorus intermedins, which I 
take to he a distinct species more nearly 


related to H. orients lis than to H. viridis, 
from its leathery wide leaflets and large 
lurid flowers with more of purple than 
green in their colouring. 

There is a wonderful charm about all 
these contrasting forms and their shades 
'of green as I look at them now that they 
have been replaced in a glass bowl with 
the more widely-known species II. feetidus 
and eorsicus from my own garden added to 
them. H. cyclophyllus still stands out as 
the best both in form and colour. 

E. A. Bowt.es. 


PLANTING LARGE VEIIXTS SMALL 
BULBS OF LILIUMS. 

E. H. Jenkins, in Iris article on Lilinm 
monadeliphum Szovfltzlamun (page 121), 
does well to emphasise the fact that large 
bulbs are by no means the best for i>er- 
rnanent planting. Though fully recog¬ 
nised by some, this is ignored by many, 
who look upon a large bulb as sure to 
give the best results. The Li limn re¬ 
ferred to is one of those that require to 
lie well established before it will give of 
its best. The nourishment is derived 
from the stout, thong-like roots from the 
base of the bulb, which require time for 
their development. It does not. as in the 
case of many Lilies, produce a quantity 
of roots from the base of the stem. As a 
rule, the first season’s display of flowers 
after planting is but a meagre one, but 
if the conditions are favourable it will 
improve year ivy year. Many years ago I 
had the handling of a large quantity of 
bulbs of this Lily collected in the Black 
Sea region. Most of them were magnifi¬ 
cent bulbs—large, plump, and very heavy. 
In a state of nature they must have been 
a grand sight when in bloom. Though 
the soil and conditions were favourable, 
they, however, proved to be a compara¬ 
tive failure, and only a small percentage 
of them became really established, the 
smaller bulbs giving the best results. 
While the advantage of planting com¬ 
paratively small, vigorous bulbs applies 
to most Lilies, there are some less marked 
in this res]>eot than others. A good ex¬ 
ample of the benefits to he derived from 
the planting of young bulks is to be found' 
in the ease of the Himalayan LI Hum 
giganteum. Prior lo the war large bulbs 
of this Lily were sent here from Holland 
during the winter. Though plump and 
heavy, they had few, if any, basal roots, 
and, however carefully attended to, they 
never flowered in a satisfactory manner. 
Many would-be growers of Lilium gigan¬ 
teum have been disappointed in this way, 
and in my early days I must confess that 
I was one of the number. W. T. 


VERBENAS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Many owners of gardens will find it diffi¬ 
cult to fill their flower-beds this year, 
esjieoially those who, in past years, de¬ 
pended upon the -pot and box grown plants, 
such as Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
etc., and who, when the war came, dis¬ 
posed of their stocks. Hundreds of culti¬ 
vators will deiiend upon plants of a 
hardier nature, including annuals and 
biennials as well as iierennials, and, for 
the first time, perhaps, realise their charm 
and usefulness. 

I strongly recommend cultivators to raise 
from seed a good batch of Verbenas, either 
in separate or mixed colours. The seeds 
should lie sown in pans or boxes in a warm 
greenhouse or a frame, and the seedlings 
must be duly transplanted Into boxes or 
beds in frames prior to their being planted 
in their flowering quarters. A generation 
ago one often saw grand beds of these 


Verbenas, and in those days there was not 
such a variety as regards colour as now. 
'When planted out, a fairly friable soil, 
neither heavy nor very light, is the best. 
In ease dry weather comes the cultivator 
should be prepared with a suitable 
material for surface-mulching, as the 
plants are liable to become mildewed. 
Also avoid positions where there are cold 
draughts. The foliage of healthy plants 
forms a lovely background to the trusses 
of brightly-coloured flowers. By sowing 
the seeds in March and planting out the 
first week in June there should lie from 
July to November a rich harvest of blos¬ 
som—white, various shades, light and deep, 
and striped. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The prostrate Rosemary.— I was sur¬ 
prised to see a note in Gardening of 
February 22nd (page 90) in which “A. T. 
J.” suggests that the prostrate form of 
Rosemary might be used in districts which 
are too severe for the common upright 
form. I find the prostrate form much less 
hardy than the type, and I believe this is 
the experience of the majority of folk who 
live in any but such warm districts as do 
not affect either form in winter. I know 
of specimens of the common Rosemary in 
cottage gardens which, from their size and 
girth of trunk, must be of great age. One 
in particular, trained up a cottage wall 
two miles from here, is the largest I have 
ever seen anywhere. It must be quite 
15 feet high. And the plant has never 
suffered, in my own garden. But although 
I have tried it several times in very favour¬ 
able situations, warm, light soil, full sun, 
and rocks to lie upon, the prostrate Rose¬ 
mary has always been killed here in any 
but the very mildest of winters. One might 
reasonably suppose it to be otherwise. One 
would expect the low prostrate growths 
to get a more thorough ripening from sun¬ 
baked rocks than the erect shoots of the 
type, and one would also think that lying 
so close to the ground and so escaping the 
worst of any cutting east winds that Imp¬ 
elled to be about would add still more to 
their chances of surviving bad winters. 
Yet the fact remains that here, at any rate, 
Rosmarinus prostratus perishes while the 
common form survives. Whatever the 
reason, it is a pity, for certainly the 
prostrate Rosemary is an exceedingly 
pretty plant.— Clarence Elliott, Stc tvn- 
age. 

Jonquils.— Perhaps, in part, owing to 
their loss showy nature, Jonquils appear 
to be much less frequently planted than 
the other Narcissi. Yet they are by no 
means without beauty, and if they do not 
so readily arrest attention as some of the 
more obtrusive members of the family their 
delicate perfume atones for any short¬ 
coming in other respects. Jonquils appear 
to me to be more specially adapted for 
border work than for growing in Grass, 
and they fill up a blank between the 
later of the trumpet varieties and the 
rheasant’e-eye. They are, too, very useful 
when grown in pots for greenhouse work, 
although for this purpose they are less 
amenable to forcing than many other bulbs, 
a moderate heat, apparently, suiting them 
better.— Kirk. 

Biennials.—One is apt, at times, more 
especially in these busy days, to overlook* 
the sowing of biennials at the correct time. 
There is, of course, no hurry as yet, early 
May, in a general way, being soon enough, 
the usual things sown at that time being 
Campanulas, (Canterbury Bells. Myosotis, 
Sweet Williams, and Wallflowers. At the 
same time seeds of hardy perennials may 
be sown. Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


EASTER FLOWERS. 

There is ill ways a groat demand for 
flowers at Easter, more particularly white 
ones, its they are so much appreciated for 
church decoration. The Arum Lily has, 
for this purpose, long been a general 
favourite, both grown in pots and for 
cutting. In the ease of these last the long¬ 
stemmed blossoms are much more valued 
than the short ones. So great Is the de¬ 
mand for the Arum Lily at Easter that 
there is always a shortage of good blooms 
at that season. 

Lililtm longiflorum has of late years 
come prominently to the front for Easter 
decorations, but the bulbs arc now scarce, 


Given a greenhouse tem,j»erature, they 
would make steady progress during the 
winter, and in spring quickly respond to a 
Little additional heat if it was required to 
have them in bloom within a stipulated 
time. Good bulbs will require pots from 
5 inches to fi inches in diameter, while 
masses or clumps may be formed by put¬ 
ting several bulbs together in large pots. 
In lxrtting, space should he left for a good 
top-dressing when the stems develop and 
roots push out from their base. Retarded 
bulbs of Llliuiu specioeum may be had in 
flower by Easter, the white-flowered 
variety, Kraetzeri, being the most appre¬ 
ciated, though the coloured kinds form 


crowned with its erect spikes of pure white 
plumose blossoms. 

Prtmct.as, too, contribute their quota to 
I lie flowers of Easter, though by that time 
many of them will he over. The old double 
white variety, which does not produce 
seeds, but is increased by cuttings or a 
modified form of layering, is, ns a rule, in 
full flower at that season. The 

Marguerite has of late years developed 
into a subject for blooming practically 
throughout the year, and neat, weli- 
flowered pot plants are of great service for 
Easter decoration. The form known as 
Winter White is particularly useful for 
this puri>ose. 

White-flowered Cinerarias, too, have 
their uses, and, as a matter of fact, so 
have the coloured kinds as well. Care 
must be exercised in order to prevent them 
flowering too early. Other white flowers 
that bloom at the required season are the 
ever-weleome Lily of the Valley, when 
grown in clumps or masses, and two very 
beautiful Deutzias, namely, D. gracilis and 
D. I>emoinci. both of which force very 
readily, and, as pot plants or in the form of 
cut sprays, are always admired. 

Erica candidissima, a plant of upright 
growth, with a great profusion of pure 
white tubular-shaped blossoms, is one of 
the most charming of greenhouse Heaths 
that flower in the spring. The more 
fragile-looking Erica persoluta alba is also 
very pleasing 

Carnations are more generally regarded 
from the.cut flower standpoint than as 
decorative plants in pots, but for both pur¬ 
poses they are of great service. There is 
uow a wide range of colour in the blossoms, 
and, for cutting, the long, firm stems stand 
them in good stead. 

Cytisus racemosus, popularly termed 
Genista, may he had in flower about the 
period of Easter, and though the yellow 
blossoms are not the colour usually identi¬ 
fied with that season, yet they make a 
goodly show, and can lx* purchased at a 
comparatively cheap rate. Next we have 

Tulips, both grown in pels and in a cut 
state, and some of the later Narcissi. 

In estimating tlie flowers available for 
Easter it must be borne in mind that there 
are various points to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. In the first place the period of 
Easter varies to a certain extent, and the 
weather in spring much more so. Conveni¬ 
ences for forcing or retarding the flowering 
of the different subjects are also necessary 
when so much depends upon having the 
1)looms in time, whatever be the weather. 

In the above list I omitted to mention 
the Hippeastrums, whose large Lily-like 
flowers, borne on their tall, stately stems, 
have a very fine effect when grouped. 

K. It. W. 



Lilium longiflorum Earrisi. 


ns much few’er have lK*en imported since 
the war. Good flowers have, during the 
present season, been fetching high prices, 
and with the near approach of Easter their 
value will no doubt be greatly enhanced. 
Provided they are kept clear of aphides 
these Lillies give but little trouble. Lilium 
longirtoruni Harrisl, herewith illustrated, 
Ls popularly known as the Easter Lily of 
liennudn. At one time it was largely 
grown for flowering about Easter, but 
since the practice of retarding the Jnpan- 
ese bulbs of Lilium longiflorum lias be¬ 
come so universal, the Bermuda ones are 
not in such request as they previously 
were. In Bermuda the bulbs ripen early, 
so that in normal times they reached this 
country in August. If potted as soon as 
possible, they very quickly pushed out 
roots and took possession of the soil. 


highly decorative specimens. As with the 
Lilies, 

Indian Azaleas are much less numerous 
than of old, the one time plentiful supply 
from Belgium being checked. While that 
popular white-flowered variety, Deutsche 
Perle, will in many eases lie over by Easter, 
a good white, late in exiwmding, is Niobe. 
Others of the same tint are Mine. Her¬ 
mann Sietlel and Vemeneana alba, wdiile 
for cutting, large plants of the okl Azalea 
indica alba are extremely useful. 

Sdir^ea jadonica, as it is generally 
termed, though it is now included in the 
genus Astilbe, is, when gently forced, much 
valued for flowering in the spring. Pro¬ 
vided the handsomely-cut leaves are 
allowed space for their development, this 
Spinea is very striking from a follage'point 
of view, and, of course, doubly so w r hen 


BEGONIAS, PLANTING OUT. 

I have a quantity of Begonia bulbs which 
have been in a cellar for about eighteen 
months and were not planted out last year. 
They are now T alive and sending out long 
shoots. Are they of any further use for 
planting out this summer? 

Fredk. Gresley. 

[We are surprised that, after such a long 
time any of your Begonia tubers are still 
alive. As they have pushed out long, weak 
shoots those shoots will be quite useless 
for flowering this year. The ouly thing 
you can do is to cut, off all these shoots to 
within an inch of the tuber. Then lay 
them into shallow boxes of soil made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They should 
be buried at such a depth that the upper 
part of the tuber is just below tlie surface 
of the soil. When finished, winter through 
a fine rose and stand the box or boxes in a 
good, light position in the greenhouse. 
Under these conditions secondary shoots 
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will soon be pushed out, which, though 
Inter in flowering than would have been 
the case had the earlier ones been saved, 
will in due time bloom. If you have no 
greenhouse the boxes of tubers may be put 
into a frame, covering it. during frosty 
nights. Failing either of these they may 
be stood in a sunny window. In putting 
in the tubers a space of about an inch 
should be left between each one to allow 
for the development of the roots. If this 
is done they may, when sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, be removed from the boxes without 
injury. Whether you plant out direct 
from the boxes or pot them before doing so 
will depend upon the progress the plants 
have made.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abutilons.— For some reason, difficult to 
understand, owners of greenhouses to-day 
seldom include in their collections of plants 
Abutilons. Perhaps it is because the 
flowers are of little value for cutting, a 
very important condition with some in 
these days. One may say of them that 
they need nothing more in the way of cul¬ 
ture than the treatment accorded to other 
tenants of a greenhouse, like Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, etc., and can be propa¬ 
gated either from seed, which may be sown 
now, or from cuttings of ripened wood 
taken after flowering. Abutilons may also 
be trained out (and bloomed under the 
rafters in the greenhouse, or on a wall. 
Their value, too, for plunging in pots in 
beds and borders in the summer .must also 
be taken into account. Ivoam and leaf- 
mould, with a little partly-rotted manure 
and a dash of sand, make a suitable com¬ 
post for them, and good drainage should be 
ensured. By pinching out the flower-buds 
in summer one can have them in bloom in 
late autumn and winter in a fairly warm 
house.— Townsman. 

Caladium argyrites.— Noble as are the 

large-growing varieties of Caladium, this 
small-leaved kind is, for general purposes, 
perhaps more useful than any other. It 
was introduced from Brazil a little over 
sixty years ago, and soon became popular, 
the light green leaves, so freely marked 
with white, being admired by everyone. 
For edging groups of the larger varieties 
and for similar purposes it is of great 
value, while for table decoration it is ex¬ 
ceedingly useful. Though but a small 
grower, this Caladium is very prolific of 
leaves, so that it forms well-balanced tufts 
of foliage. It grows freely under suitable 
conditions, and the tubers will, during a 
single season, push up several crowns. If 
it is desired to increase the stock these 
tubers may, when dormant and just before 
they start into growth, be divided up into 
as many pieces as there are distinct 
crowns. If these are potted and placed in 
the stove they will soon push away freelv. 
—W. T. 

Freesia Pinkie. —This is the latest, good 
addition to these fragrant and welcome 
flowers, the variety securing an Award of 
Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
on March 25lh last., when shown by the 
Rev. ,T. Jacob. It is as distinct and beauti¬ 
ful as it is refined; distinct in the two-fold 
sense that the colour is the clearest rose- 
pink yet seen in these flowers and a great 
advance upon anything of its shade, and 
also in the fact that the blooms, usually 
erectly disposed, face the observer with a 
semi-horizontal inclination, an entirely 
new feature which should make it valuable 
for personal adornment and in other ways. 
The flowers are not of the largest size, but 
the colour is of the cheeriest description, 
whether by day or under artificial light. 
The 'variety is also one of Hie most 
fragrant. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUM 
BORDERS. 

In pre-war years the superintendents of 
the London and chief provincial parks 
knew well how to use the border Chrys¬ 
anthemum to the best advantage. Our 
nurserymen now offer select lists of varie¬ 
ties that flower from early in August to 
the middle of November. If a judicious 
selection of the varieties be made there 
will be a wealth of blossom in the borders 
during the period named. Associated with 
Michaelmas Daisies the Chrysanthemums 
have an added beauty. It is not necessary 
to grow the young plants in pots. I much 
prefer to plant them out in nursery beds, 
and, in due course, lift and transplant 
them to their flowering quarters. So 
treated, they soon form nice bushy speci¬ 
mens. If rooted cuttings are purchased, 
or a stock of cuttings is now rooted in tin* 
home garden, treat them as follows On 
a firm, level base place a layer of sifted 
ashes 1 inch deep, on the ashes another 
layer of well-rotted manure 2 inches deep, 
and, finally, a layer of good compost 
3 inches deep. Plant the rooted Chrys¬ 
anthemums 1 inches apart each way, water 
and keep them rather close for several 
days, then admit plenty of air. In due 
time they must be fully exposed. When 
the planting is being candid out the culti¬ 
vator should insert a spade, or, 1 letter still, 
a fork, under the roots and lift about half- 
a-dozen plants at a time, and he will find 
that, practically, the whole of the soil will 
adhere to rhe roots and the plants will not 
suffer any check. 

Select varieties. — Almirante (ml, 
shaded scarlet), Aberoorn Beauty (bronzy- 
red), Bertie (terra-cotta), Chatillon (sal¬ 
mon and gold), Cmnfordia (golden-yellow), 
Diana (bronzy-red), Gertie (salmon-pink), 
Dolly Reeves (rich pink), Grosvenor 
(white), James Bateman (rosy-pink), 
Ilermione (pure white), Leslie (buttercup- 
yellow), Mrs. Roots (pure white), Nor¬ 
mandie (blush-pink), Provence (rose-pink), 
Perfection (golden-yellow), Sanctity (pure 
white), Rabble Burns (rosy-cerise), Venise 
(golden-yellow), and Vulcan (rich crim¬ 
son). The following single-flowered varie¬ 
ties are also good :—White City, Newton 
Scarlet, Nellie Anderson (yellow), Dorando 
(lemon-yellow). Firebrand (rich crimson), 
Kitty Riches (pink), Kingcup (bright 
yellow), Kathleen (golden-salmon), Snow¬ 
storm (pure white). Pink Gem. Spitfire 
(crimson). Rosy Morn (rosy-red), Carrie 
Luxford (rich crimson). Amber Gem and 
Jortin Foster (apricot). G. G. B. 


PERSISTENT BUD-FORMATION. 
Many amateur cultivators are puzzled as 
to how they should treat their plants when 
the latter, instead of making free growth, 
persist in forming buds. It is very annoy¬ 
ing, as valuable time is lost owing to the 
untimely arrest of growth of stem and 
leaves. Som* time during the months of 
March, April, May, or June the plants 
bear a bud which causes a break, that is, 
while the bud is being formed, side shoots 
from the axils of the leaves, just below it, 
commence to grow. too. These side shoots 
quickly overcome the bud, which shrivels 
up. In the ordinary course the new side 
shoots grow on till early in August or a 
few weeks longer before they, in turn, bear 
flower-buds—the all-important buds which 
are to develop into exhibition blooms. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the case of some varieties 
the side shoots only grow about } inch 


long and then bear another flower-bud. 
The only thing to do is to remove the bud ; 
even then the next new shoot has scarcely 
grown another inch in length when it, in 
turn, bears a flower-bud. Each new shoot 
is weaker. In time, probably at the end 
of a month or so, free growth reasserts it¬ 
self and overcomes the flower-buds, but, as 
stated above, valuable time has been lost. 
If the first flower-bud, which causes the 
first break, is followed by side shoots bear¬ 
ing more young buds, the cultivator should 
not hesitate to pinch off the end of the 
shoot three or four joints down. In five 
cases out of six the new side shoots that 
grow, after this treatment, will be free 
from buds. Severe pinching back also has 
the effect of retarding the formation of the 
crown, or August bud, hut in some in¬ 
stances where the varieties are naturally 
early ones and are required to lie in flower 
at the same time as later sorts the pinch¬ 
ing will be an advantage. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums: Six 
varieties of crimson and chestnut colours 

(L. E. IKJ.-There are several excellent 
highly-coloured Japanese varieties of the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums that are 
worthy of a place in all gardens. 
Goaoher’s Crimson is a well-known bright 
crimson variety, a bronze with gold re¬ 
verse. It. is of sturdy habit, height rather 
less than 3 feet, and flowering in Septem¬ 
ber. Ethel Blades is another distinct sort, 
the blossoms of good form. Each flower 
stands out on a wiry flower-stalk; colour, 
bright chestnut. It comes into bloom at 
end of September. Almirante is one of 
the best of the richly-coloured outdoor 
sorts. By some the colour is described as 
chestnut-crimson, and by others red with 
scarlet shadings. The plant is very free- 
flowering. and by market men it is re¬ 
garded as the best selling variety, and they 
further state there is no other variety of 
its colour. Roi des Precoces is a very old 
variety, hut of late has again come to he 
regarded with favour. It is of good, bushy 
habit, yielding blossoms in mid-October of 
a deep crimson colour. Crimson Marie 
Mass6 is often referred to as Bronze Marie 
Masse. The reason for this latter descrip¬ 
tive name is that the flowers pale with age. 
hut in their earlier period of flowering the 
colour is distinctly crimson or rich bronze- 
crimson. The plant has an ideal branching 
habit, is very free-flowering, and is in 
bloom during September and October. 
Dick Barnes is a new sort., distributed, I 
believe, in 1017. The colour is rosy- 
crimson.—D. B. O. 

Chrysanthemum Enfield White.— For two 

seasons I have grown a late kind under 
this name. It is a strong grower and 
blooms from Christmas onward. This 
year plants rooted early in the year were 
put into boxes in June. Having only a 
small house from which the frost is ex¬ 
cluded they were put into this in autumn. 
Being somewhat dark the shoots were 
trained just under the glass. In this posi¬ 
tion they gave nice trusses of flowers for a 
wedding on January 15tli.—J. C. F. C. 

Loam for Chrysanthemums (Grower ).— 
If the loam is passed through an inch mesh 
sieve before using it for potting the plants 
into 3-inch and 4-inch pots, the work is 
much facilitated. If the turf is chopped 
well, it is easily passed through the sieve, 
and without of any of the fibre. 
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Hoofs and window. 

open ground. Healthy young seedlings 
put out early in April will grow into 
specimens large enough for 7-inch pots, 
nod they will be crowded with buds by 
the close of the summer. Early phinting 
.admits of early Lifting, the plants being 
large enough to pot up by the middle of 
fire, however, equally serviceable during August. Flower-spikes will be thrown 
the spring, and it is jiossible to have a up, when these plants are doing well, 
g'Mxl supply of Carnations up to the time early in July ; but these will have to be 
they begin to flower in the open ground, pinched off, as the blooms are not re- j 
We do not consider this race of Carna- quired before October, just as outdoor ! 
turns of much service for mid-winter things are mostly over, and the formation i 
Idooui ; they form buds freely in the of side growths is thereby encouraged, s » 
autumn, but the blooms do not seem to that compact, leafy specimens with abun- 
kave much substance when they ojien, dant foliage down to the rim of the pot 
and quickly fade. From the beginning of are obtained. From the beginning of 
March onward they come good in form August the flower-stems should be allowed 
and colour. The to push up, as these will give a crop of 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 

These are grown for late autumn and 
early winter bloom, and very useful they 
are at that time, when Carnations gene¬ 
rally are over, and so many things in the 
outdoor garden are last their best. They 



Marguerite Carnations. 


Cclture of the Marguerite Carnations 
is very simple, consisting in putting them 
out in early spring in well-worked', fairly 
enriched ground, find lifting and potting 
them kite in summer or early in autumn. 
Many sow* the seed in early spring, in 
warmth, but we prefer to sow in July or 
early in August in a cold frame. The 
fceed germinates freely at that season, and 
the young plants can be kept in a cool 
house through the winter, coming into the 
open air in spring, without having been 
subjected to the debilitating effect of 
artificial heat. No hardening off is neces¬ 
sary, as is indispensable in the case of 
plants raised in heat in February; and if 
planting out for the summer months is 
be practised, the young plants can ije 
sot out a month or six weeks earlier than 
can otherwise be the case. Some grow 
these Carnations in pots during the sum¬ 
mer, but we favour putting them into the 


bloom during the autumn and early win¬ 
ter months. If the weather is dry, it is 
advisable to give a good watering the day 
previous to lifting. Pots only large 
enough to contain the roots should be 
used, as the object is to get the plants as 
[M>t-bound as possible by winter. The 
small amount of fresh soil necessary 
should lie very tine, so that It can be 
worked in among the roots. If the plants 
are stood in a cold frame, shaded' from 
hot sun, and kept rather close for a few 
days, they will soon make new roots, an l 
can then be exposed to the full sun. We 
have had plants treated as above recom¬ 
mended', the roots of which could hardly 
l>e got into S-inch pots, and which gave a 
constant succession of bloom from No¬ 
vember to July. The colours, too, are 
really good, ranging from pure white to 
very dark crimson, and the llowcrs have 
the true Clove scent. 



CUT FLOWERS FOR EASTER. 
Having had in the past to furnish a quan¬ 
tity of cut flowers and plants in bloom for 
Easter a few notes as to the various sub¬ 
jects employed to meet the demand may be 
i»f interest at the present moment. 

Touching flrst of all on hardy shrubs that 
| are easily forced, the following were those 
i chiefly made use of, viz., l'eutzla gracilis, 

| Guelder Rose, Lilacs, Stai liylea eolchica, 
i and Azalea mollis in variety. These were 
i supplemented with Indian Azaleas, among 
I which the double white varieties largely 
predominated. The hardy shrubs were 
[ potted in good time and stood on a bed of 
ashes, the only protection given being that 
accorded the i>ots, which were surrounded 
with litter as a protection against frost. 
After being exposed in this way to the 
elements the plants quickly resi>onded 
when taken in to be forced, and, when 
Easter fell late, required but a slight 
amount, of warmth to get them in flower. 
In addition to the foregoing a good batch 
of Arum Lilies was always held In reserve, 
and the same with regard to Lilium 
Harrisi. Euimtorium vernale was grown 
in good quantity for the purpose. Although 
not of such gre it value for cutting as many 
of the subjects already named, they were 
invaluable for the furnishing of rooms as 
well as the show-house, as the Heliotroi*;- 
like fragrance exhaled by the flowers is 
much appreciated. 

A good number of Marguerites was also 
timed to come into bloom at the season 
specitied, among them being a few old 
plants held over from the previous year. 
East Ivothian Stocks and the Wallflower- 
leaved perpetual-flowering variety All the 
Year Round played an important part, the 
plants being raised from seed sow T n in 
autumn. Then there were Cinerarias of 
both the stellata and polyautha varieties, 
and Primula malueoides. Early-flowering 
Pelargoniums of varieties such as Kingston 
Beauty and Princess Alice, the double 
white Belle de Jour, Mme. Thibnut, ami 
Triomplie do St. Maud were all invaluable, 
aud the same with regard to Cyclamens, 
among which the giant white-flowered tyi>c 
flgured very conspicuously. A good few 
plants of Schizanthus Wisetoneusis were 
usually in flower at this time, and the 
same with respect to the taller and large- 
liowered hybrids. A good number of 
double-flowered Tulips, particularly white 
ones, was retarded for the purpose, and of 
Polyanthus Narcissus also. Then there 
were Freesias, Lily of the Valley, Spinea 
jaixmica, and S. astilboides, and, when 
Easter fell early, both single and double 
Hyacinths. Narcissus joeticus oruatus 
always proved useful, and in .some seasons 
N. bicolor Empress could lie held over to 
enhance the display. 

For the dinner-table Daffodils in variety. 
Tulips, Cyclamens, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, 
and Schizanthus were the flowers chiefly 
employed, <onc kind of bloom only being 
used on each occasion. 

Stove. —Where fine-foliagcd plants aro 
grown there will now, or shortly, be some 
repotting to lx> done. Such plants appre¬ 
ciate very fibrous material, and it is im¬ 
perative that the drainage of the pots be 
jierfeet; indeed, it pays to overhaul the 
drainage, whether repotting is to l>o done 
or not, for clogged drainage is a menace 
to the health or any plant, especially to 
thoso which require stove treatment. 
Gloxinias make a useful show in this 
house, and a batch of recently started 
plants may shortly need more space. 
Seeds sown at this time will give plants 
for late autumn blooming. The syringe 
may now lie used twice daily in this house 
on sunny days. Temperature from Go 
degs. to G8 (legs, ait daybreak; ventila¬ 
tion may ho given when the thermometer 
indicates So 
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THE WEEK’S WOM. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


SCOTLAND. 


Melons. —Another batch of Melon plants 
should l>© set out now on hillocks of soil 
tw in narrow borders to form a succession 
to the earliest lot planted some weeks ago. 
In either case bottom heat,'which must 1*> 
supplied either by a well-const rue tod hot- 
IkkI or by hot-water pipes, is necessary. 
Make the soil firm by ramming, using 
loam only for the purpose, and the heavier 
it is, within reason, the better will the re¬ 
sults he. Very light loams can be made of 
the right consistency by the addition of a 
little marl or dried day reduced to a fine 
condition. Stake and tie the plants, and 
tin*n afford a good watering. In the case 
of hotbeds, the base of the mounds should 
consist of whole turves, with the Grass 
side down if recently dug. The early 
plants will now bo making rapid growth, 
and if grown on the single-stemmed system 
have extended to near the Limits of the 
trellis, in which ease the points should be 
pinched out to accelerate the production 
of laterals. The low'ermost laterals, if 
thev have been stopped at the first leaf, 
will also be about to produce a further sup- 
ply of lateral growths. These, as well as 
those near the tops of the plants, will, or 
should, produce a sufficiency of female 
blooms to serve fo<r a crop, and may be de¬ 
pended on to open simultaneously. Keep 
the soil rather on the dry side at this 
period, impregnate the blooms and stop 
the latei'als at the second leaf about mid¬ 
day, and give a good soaking of water the 
third or fourth day after if the setting is 
satisfactory. Then afford more coinpost 
for the benefit of the roots by placing it 
round about the mounds and against and 
level with the top of the borders, and make 
it firm. From this stage and onwards 
feed the roots either with warm Liquid 
or a chemical manure, and keep all growths 
regularly pinched. This, with, the main¬ 
tenance of a warm, humid atmosphere and 
ixroper attention to damping, syringing, 
and airing, w ill ensure rapid development 
of the fruits. As young 

Cucumber plants are now in full bear¬ 
ing, those which have been kept through 
the winter can bo destroyed and the house 
devoted to Melons or any other desirable 
purpose. In any case, the interior should 
!k> well cleansed, as there are sure to bo 
insects of some description lurking about. 

Outdoor Figs. —Partially uncover pro¬ 
tect^ trees, otherwise premature and 
weakly growth may result. Pruning and 
the refasteiling of the trees to the walls 
can then be carried out. Young trees, 
with their roots limited to circumscribed 
areas, can be planted. 

Pricking off. —Give strict attention to 
tills matter in regard to all kinds of half- j 
hardy annuals raised in warmth. Shade 
till new roots are foamed, and place where | 
they will receive an abundance of light. 
When established, move to cooler quar- | 
ters in pits or frames. Snapdragons may j 
now be planted out in frames 5 inches to I 
6 inches apart each way. Pinch out the 
l>oLnts as sooii as they are established, and l 
gl ow 1 them on under as natural conditions , 
os possible,.to ensure robust plants. Cal- I 
eeolarias, Peautsitemo.il.s, Agatluea ccjolestiis, j 
etc., .should also bo treated in the same 
way. Lothian Stocks raised in February j 
are bettor planted out, also, than to run | 
the risk of their becoming root- bound in 
boxes. Use a good holding compost, not j 
only for them, but for all the previously I 
mentioned subjects, so that they may be j 
lifted with good balls attached to the 
roots. Many sow Ten-week Stocks and j 
Asters now, but I prefer not to do so until 
mid-April at least.. There is then no risk 
of the plants receiving a check from want 
of accommodation, etc. Get Ageratums, 
Lobelias for edging, and other tender-bed- 
diug plants of a like nature boxed off to 
the required number, and afford them a 
warm greenhouse temperature A. W. 
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Plant-houses. —The best time to prune 
hard-W'ooded plants is just after the flower¬ 
ing season is over. Acacias, Heaths, 
Genistas, and .some others, including 
Camellias, where these still linger, will re¬ 
quire more or less cutting back, in order to 
preserve or to increase the symmetry of 
the specimens. There are other things— 
Azaleas, for example, or Camellias, when 
these are grown m smallish pots—which 
may call for no pruning at all. When 
Azaleas have finished flowering, let the 
seed-pods l>c cut off carefully, allow the 
plants a little more heat, and keep the 
syringe at work among them. These 
plants are peculiarly liable to be infested 
with thrips or red spider, and an attack by 
these nests speedily results in the drop¬ 
ping of tlie foliage. In the stove, propa¬ 
gation may be carried out at tliis time. 
Easily raised and useful plants, such as 
Justicia carnea, Pentas rosea, and Poin- 
settias, may be increased quickly. In 
view of the heat which is at command in 
the stove, the liouso is not infrequently at 
this season converted to a great extent 
into a propagating-house. This may, very 
often does, lead to congestion and over¬ 
crowding for a time, in consequence of 
which the health of the usual and per¬ 
manent occupants may suffer. Ovcsr- 
crow'ding, so fad* as is possible, ought to 
be avoided, and it w ill pay to clear out a 
lot of old plants rather than risk the 
health of all by their retention. Water¬ 
ing in the stove now ealLs for careful at¬ 
tention. Much damage can be done w'hcn 
the watering can is in careless hands. 
Fires should now he kept damped down 
severely during sunny days. Heat be¬ 
neath and heat above plants will soon re¬ 
sult in outbreaks of insect pests. 

Hardy fruit. —If the cleaning and fork¬ 
ing among bush fruits have been delayed, 
this work ought now to lie proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible. Buds are already 
well.oil the move, and any delay in attend¬ 
ing to the breaks will result in damage to 
them. Mulch Raspberry canes, or if yard 
manure is scarce let them have a good ap¬ 
plication of fertiliser of some kind, which 
iiiay bo Lightly hoed in. Gooseberry 
bushes will soon bo uniformly green, and 
where sawfly is troublesome a good dress¬ 
ing of soot ought to be sprinkled over the 
entire bushes. A damp, but not a wet, 
morning is the inost suitable for this work, 
and it ought, if possible, to be repeated 
before the flowers come. This precaution, 
if it does not altogether result in keeping 
the fly at bay, will, at any rate, reduce the 
risks of attack to a minimum. Red Cur¬ 
rants are also at times attacked by the 
same fly, and wdiero this is so a similar 
course ought to be followed. 

Woodland walks. —Should time permit, 
the walks and paths in the w oodland may 
receive a clean up. Neatly trimmed edges 
and clean walks make the display of Nar¬ 
cissi, Primroses, Hyacinths, and so forth 
in the woodland more attractive. A fur¬ 
ther advantage of a present clean-up is 
that, if other work presses at a later date, 
these walks will remain in comparatively 
g<Mxl order until after midsummer. 

Vegetable garden _Finish the planting 

of first-early Potatoes, and, if necessary,- 
put in furtker sowings of Brassicas. From 
previous sowings a cold frame may !>o filled 
w ith seedlings of Uie various kinds. These 
will make a succession to others brought 
on in boxes in heat, and will precede those 
grown in tile open seed-lied. Lift the 
balance of Celery, and either lay it in 
soniewdierc at hand or pkieo it in a cool 
shed with a mat over the roots. Li either 
way it will keep good for quite a consider¬ 
able time. Having cleared off the Celery, 
let the quarter be levelled, manured, and 
prepared for Leeks. W. MoGuffocj. 
Balmtw Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit crops. —These promise well, as the 
floats have been invaluable in retarding 
the blossom, and, so far, it cannot be said 
that it is an early spring. Upon looking 
closely into the net-protected Peaches and 
Nectarines, no harm is discernible, an 
abundance of bloom just opening, and 
which looks sturdy and hardy. All wall 
trees should receive every attention in the 
w ay of protecting owning blossoms against 
frost. Neglect at this j>eriod may destroy 
the chances of the crop for the season. It 
will well repay for the trouble to have 
every atom of net ill use now, or in a 
week’s time, if need be. The nets may as 
well bo made use of in this way, the ad¬ 
vantage being obvious as contrasted with 
any material which has to be daily re¬ 
moved or to l>o rushed on in a hurry w hen 
storms threaten. Choice Pears on south 
walls iu particular will need some slight 
protection, and it. will well reward one to 
see to this work. Cherries on walls are 
not at all forward, and the promise of 
flower is prodigious in nearly all varieties. 
Given a good set, the crop will be a heavy 
one, given fine weather later oil. Apples, 
whether as orchard trees, dwarfs on the 
Paradise stock, or espalier-trained, are all 
thickly set with flower-buds. Goose¬ 
berries are well on t-ho move, but, fortu¬ 
nately, they arc not .thus far in an 3 ' dan¬ 
ger. 

Vineries. —-In the earliest houses thin¬ 
ning of the berries should lie pushed for¬ 
ward as quickly as possible, as it is not 
advisable to waste the strength of the 
Vines by allowing a lot of surplus berries 
to swell up. The elementary rulets to be 
observed in Grai>e thinning are that the 
outline of the bunches should be preserved, 
except in cases where a shoulder or a 
jKxint has failed to set, and to do this the 
lierries on the extremities of the branch- 
lots must l>o retained ; that berries point¬ 
ing inwardly or towards the main stem of 
the bunch must be cut out; .that the upper 
berries ou the shoulders should be selected 
for leaving; that the smallest berries are 
the least likely to swell kindly, and should 
be removed where possible; and, finally, 
that just sufficient berries be retained so 
that the bunch, when the berries have 
swollen to their full size, shall bo firm 
enough to hold itself in shape without 
being overcrowded with berries. Of course, 
somo knowledge of the varieties being 
thinned is necessary to carry this out w’ell, 
as large-berried varieties will require more 
room than the medium-sized berries. 

Muscats are 011 the point of flowering, 
and a minimum temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. must be maintained. Syringing 
is suspended for the time, and very little 
damping dow r n done until the Grapes have 
•sot. Every day about noon artificial fer¬ 
tilisation will bo employed, gently brush¬ 
ing the bunches over with u rabbit’s tail. 

Tufted Pansies from cuttings inserted 
bust autumn, having been well hardened, 
will be planted in their flowering quarters 
at the first opportunity. 

Hardy annuals may now be sown in the 
open as soon as the ground can be got 
ready for them. I cover the seeds with 
sifted old potting soil. Amongst the best 
annuals for sowing iu the open are Candy¬ 
tuft, Calliopsis, Chrysanthemum species, 
Esolkscholtzia-s, Godetias, Lavatcra, Lop- 
tosiphon, Nemophila, Nigeila, Mignonette, 
Saponariu, Sweet Sultan, etc. 

Gladioli should l>e planted as soon as 
possible. Preparation of the .soil in 
autumn o.r winter Is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. A deep loamy soil, not too heavy, 
is the most suitable for Gladioli, but 
almost any soil can lie inode to answer by 
the addition of suitable materials. A light 
soil may be made suitable by- placing a 
thick layer of rotten oou' manure 1 foot 
below the surface, and a heavy, retentive 
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BEES. 


Bee diseases.— I beg to inform you that 
a representative meeting of beekeepers 
wns held at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Birmingham on February 17th, to con¬ 
sider what steps should be taken to com¬ 
bat the Isle of Wight disease amongst 
bees. Beekeepers from many parts of 
the country were present, and it was 
unanimously decided to form a Research 
Union to study and investigate bee 
diseases, and to ask all the Bee Associa¬ 
tions throughout the country to join the 
Union and appoint delegates on the Com¬ 
mittee. This Committee will fully in¬ 
vestigate the matter and put forward 
proj>osals regarding what action it con¬ 
siders should be adopted, and it is hoped 
that in this way some definite steps will be 
taken to stamp out the disease. If any 
of your readers are willing to co-operate 
in the scheme, or are in a position to 
give help in the investigation, either 
practically or scientifically, or have any 
suggestions to make on the subject, I 
shall be much obliged if they will either 
communicate direct with me or through 
their own Association.—II. B. Peirce, 
Rosemount, Tudor Hill, Sutton Cold¬ 
field. 

Water for bees.— Seeing your article on 
bees needing water I can answer for it 
that they do. Here, during dry summers, 
in August I have seen a very large shell (in 
which 1 kept water for the birds) crowded 
with bees in a thick row just like cattle 
drinking at a pond. This is an exception¬ 
ally dry, sandy soil. I do not think I have 
noticed them so crowded before or since, 
but it showed me they evidently needed 
water. Fruit was plentiful, but I found 
they were not tempted by ew r eet things, 
eagerly looking for something evidently to 
drink. I keep no bees myself, and the 
nearest hives are quite ten minutes as the 
crow' flies from this place. Wasps also 
seek for water more than food in dry 
w T eatiler.—A. H. C., Guildford. 

Isle of Wight bee disease. —Certain 
articles have recently appeared in the 
Press stating that the Isle of W r ight 
disease has destroyed the entire stocks of 
the Bee-Stocking Committee. Owing to 
the omission of the w'ords “ in Notting¬ 
hamshire,” the statement is misleading, 
and lias been taken as referring to the re¬ 
stocking scheme of the Food Production 
Department of the Board of Agriculture. 
It will lie seen, however, that this is an 
entire misconception when it is stated that 
the bees which are being imported for the 
purpose have not yet arrived in this 
country. 


The cycling season is now again with ns, 
a ik] as a means of getting about, the cycle 
is an easy favourite. Messrs. Rudge- 
Whitworth, Limited, are now able to trans¬ 
fer their energies from munitions to the 
manufacture of their famous “ Aero- 
S|>eeiial ” cycles, and we would draw at¬ 
tention to their catalogue, which may be 
had oil application to Dept. 326, Coventry, 
or 230, Tottenham Couit Road, London, 
W.l. 


National Potato Exhibition. —At the 

National Potato Exhibition to be held at 
Birmingham in November, Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, Limited, Stourbridge, are offer¬ 
ing £100 in prizes for five single dishes of 
Potatoes of the following varieties:— 
Webbs’ Colonist or Express, Webbs’ Guar¬ 
dian, Webbs’ GoJdfinder, Webbs’ Pro¬ 
sperity, and Great Soot. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Gloxinia seedlings (IT.).— 
Prick the seedlings off singly into small 
60 jx>ts, and place in a shady position on 
a ehelf. Pay careful attention to the 
watering to prevent damping off. When 
the plants are well rooted and making 
g<xxl growth, ix>t on into larger pots. A 
4-inch pot will be quite large enough for 
this year, as Gloxinias do not make very 
rapid root action. We recommend fibrous 
loam, peat, and sand to pot in. Grow in 
a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and always keep shaded from strong sun¬ 
light ; also keep free from ookl draughts. 

Treatment of Palm (Palm). —It is some¬ 
what difficult to advise you, as you do not 
teLl us the name of your Palm. Palms 
usually do well in rooms for several years, 
if kept clean and repotted occasionally, in 
soil consisting of one-haJf p£at and the 
rest turfy loam and silver sand. During 
the winter in a cool room they require 
water alxxut once a week, and in the sum¬ 
mer about three times a week, taking care 
that no water is left in the vases or saucers 
in which they may be placed. The drain¬ 
age is a very important point. You must 
also see to it that the plant is never al¬ 
lowed to get dry or ovenvatered. Few 
plants need simpler treatment if they are 
kept dean by being frequently sponged. 

Treatment of Smilax (h r .).—Smilax pays 
best if planted out on a bench in 8 inches 
or 9 inches of good loam and well-lotted 
! manure, throe-parts of the former to one 
part of the latter. If seeds are sown now, 
and the seedlings potted when large enough 
I into 3-inch pots, and then planted out in 
July upon a bench, as above noted, you 
would be able to cut three or four crops of 
strings from such plants, provided you 
afforded them a night temperature of 60 
degs. If unable to give the plants this 
treatment, you can, of course, grow them 
in pots, but these latter must be of good 
size—say, 7-inch on* 8 -inch—and we should 
advise you to pot up your plants at once. It 
is a good plan to raise a few plants from 
seed eacli year rather than keep in stock 
old worn-out plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making up hotbed (A Beginner). —When 
a hotbed is made up to support a frame 
there should l>e provided enough manure 
to make it, even when well trodden, 2J 
feet deep behind, and 2 feet deep in front. 
Even then it will settle lower, but enough 
manure is needed to give heat for some 
time. Then, with regard to width, that 
must be governed also very much by the 
amount of material at disposal. If the bed 
can be 18 inches wider and longer than the 
frame, so much the better, as that allows 
a solid, firm border to rest upon. To make 
it too wide is to waste the heat generated 
by the outer portions of the bed. Then, 
when made up, all the long manure that 
can be obtained should so fast as brought 
be built up round the bed to assist in re- 
taiming the warmth. Of course, the 
manure should, before the bed is made up, 
have been well turned and mixed two or 
three times. 

Grafting-wax (H. S.) —The following is 
a good recipe for making grafting-wax:— 
Melt in a basin 1 lb. of tallowy 2 lbs. of 
bees’ wax, and 4 lbs. of resin, stir well 
together, and keep in a cool place in the 
dish it was melted in. Another very good re¬ 
cipe is to take common red or black seal¬ 
ing-wax one part, mutton fat one part, 
white wax one part, and honey one-eighth 
part. First melt the white wax and fat, 
then add the sealing-wax gradually in 
small pieces, the mixture being constantly 
stirred, and lastly add the honey just prior 
to lifting the mixture off the fire. It can 
be put into tins or moulds to be kept till 
wanted. Then as fast as the grafts are in¬ 


serted and tied the union should be coated 
over with the wax in a warm, souii-liquid 
-state. _ ltr . 

Bees and fruit-tree washes ( J. L. ff.).— 

( 1 ) I have it on the authority of a county 
expert in beekeeping that a lime and sul¬ 
phur wash for fruit trees is not harmful 
to bees. (2) Chemical washes are cer¬ 
tainly harmful to bees, but they are so 
objectionable to our little friends that 
trees so treated are avoided by them. 
Should any washes of a poisonous nature 
1 x 3 used which do not give off an odour, it 
is as well to add something, such a.s 
paraffin, to keep bees away during the 
|x?riod in w hich the poison is operative, I 
think, however, everyone would agree that 
l>ees never visit fruit trees except when 
they are in bloom, and tills time is ob¬ 
viously the very time when washes should 
not be employed.—B. R. H. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

C. E. B .—After pruning your Roses 
and growth is on the move, give them a 
good mulch of well-rotted manure, cow 
manure for preference, more especially if 

your soil is light.- Clydeside. —In our 

opinion, 5 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia to 
an ordinary barrow-load of soil would 1 >e a 
reasonable proportion. Of course, it must 

lie thoroughly mixed before use.- E. A’. 

Ustick. —We are worry we cannot answer 
your inquiry re Edina Primulas, and would 
suggest that von ask the firm from whom 
you nought the seed to help you. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Allwood Bros-, Wiveisfield Nurseries, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. —- Carnations 
and their Cultivation. 


Wireworm. —A vast amount of damage 
is done to crops by the ravages of wire- 
worms and other soil pests, and steps 
should be taken to rid the ground of such 
enemies. When turning over the garden 
or working new ground, it will lie found 
beneficial to dig in Kilogru-b, which ha-s a 
cleansing effect, and ensures healthy 
plants. _ 

NOTICE TO CORRE SPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rides : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ofQ ardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loivdon , W.C. S. 
Letters on business* should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
art required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press'some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — AH who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples qf each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages qf colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many casts 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 
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THOUGHTS IH THE GARDEf) 

ABOUT SWEET PEAS. 


The pleasure which thrills our inmost be¬ 
ing in the full springtide has a twofold 
origin. First, the emergence from the 
gloom and darkness of winter into the 
pure, fresh sunshine, the upbringing to 
greet us of many old favourites from which 
we had parted nearly a year ago, the 
native beauties of these flowers of spring 
and the emerald-green of the bursting 
buds, all these are, of course, in them¬ 
selves “ jpys for ever.” Our joy would 
not be nearly so deep if these stood alone, 
beautiful though they are. Rather, we 
should be chastened by thoughts of their 
fugitive character, in that they so quickly 
again depart. But there is something 
more. These modest spring flowers are 
but the harbingers of greater things to 
come—a great and gaily-bedecked pro¬ 
cession in which each succeeding company 
is grander than its predecessor. It is be¬ 
cause the tempered rays of the spring sun 
promise a more grateful warmth as it 
grows in Strength with the days. It is be¬ 
cause the bursting of the buds tells of 
fruitfulness to follow. It is because of 
these things that we are, and have a right 
to be, so Inordinately glad at this iuirticu- 
lar season. All flowers are beautiful, but 
“ there is one glory of the sun and another 
of the moon ” which no sensible person 
would have the hardihood to compare. So 
then, when amid the melting snows I see 
the upturned yellow r cup of the Winter 
Aconite, I find little in it to enthuse me 
apart from the fact that I know it is the 
herald chosen to usher in the advent of t he 
Daffodils, the Tulips; then the Roses, the 
Carnations, the Dahlias, and the Chrys¬ 
anthemums. I, virtually, see all these as 
I gaze down upon and welcome the first 
flower of the spring. 

Iam very fond of the Sweet Pea. For 
particular purposes and in particular 
places it is incomparable. In the chastity 
of its delicate shades of colour, its light¬ 
ness and elegance, its sweetness and protti- 
ness one finds abundant cause for whole¬ 
hearted admiration. Add to this that it is 
practically with us from Lady Day till 
Michaelmas, we might claim for it that it 
gives all we can ask from any subject in 
our garden. The cult of the Sweet Pea 
has growni with the glorification of the 
flower. We owe more than we can express 
to those who have devoted so much care 
and intelligence to its improvement. 

It was the Sweet Pea I had in mind 
when I began writing about the spring and 
the nnticliwitory joys it brings with it. It 
was the sight of the Winter Aconite which 
reminded me that it was time to sow Sweet 
Pea seeds if I desired early flowers. Con¬ 
sequently, I set to w r ork and nowr have | 
some splendid sturdy plants to put into the 
open. For successional blooming I am 
Just sowing another batch, and in three 
weeks’ time I shall sow-^yet again. J. ex- 
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pect, and look for, my main results from 
the plants I am now' transplanting. If by 
good fortune I find myself in a position to 
enter t he lists with my “ ladye faire ” it is 
from these selfsame plants I shall cull my 
flowers. Fortunately, the subject is nor. 
“coy and hard to please,” otherwise I 
might give it the go-by. My experience is, 
that given certain essential but easily- 
provided conditions nothing is easier or 
more satisfactory to grow. It likes a good 
loamy soil, very deeply dug, so that in dry 
weather it can send its roots down for 
moisture. It needs simee to develop thick 
straw and strong foliage. It needs ade¬ 
quate support so that it may throw long 
flower-stalks, and, given long and strong 
flower-stalks, there inevitably follow mas¬ 
sive, well-coloured blooms three or four to 
the stalk. It is the most generous of 
flowers and insists upon your cutting all 
you want every day. When it is no longer 
draw T n upon it sets its seeds and dies, but 
who is there among us all likely to con¬ 
demn it to an early death from want of 
appreciation? 

Using Sw r eet Peas for special purposes I 
grow them to colour. Of course, they are 
exceedingly pretty and effective when 
grown in a high-class mixture, but, as I 
said, ! need them separate. I want the* 
pure white in one spot, the brilliant scarlet 
; in another. Then there is another spot 
where the mauve or the Lavender best fits 
in with the surroundings, and yet another 
where that mightiest of Peas, Hercules, 
can alone fulfil the requirements. It is 
not merely a question of w'hite, red, blue, 
with Sweet Peas, for every intervening 
shade may be had. Take a number of 
flow’ers consisting, say, of Etta Dyke, 
Elfrida Pearson, Scarlet Emperor, Evelyn 
Hemus, Margaret Atlec, Barbara, and 
Thomas Stevenson. Nicely arrange them, 
well spread them out, place a little delicate 
greenery among them, and you have a 
bouquet fit for the gods. There is a -beauty 
about it which cannot be quite grasiied. 

If I am to realise all this during this 
summer I must set to work at once. My 
ground has been trenched—that w’as a job 
for the cold weather. I dig it again, 
making slight trenches for the Peas into 
which I have worked a considerable quan¬ 
tity of bone-meal. When my trench is well 
dug I just trample along it once or twice 
because I find the Sweet Pea enjoys a firm 
soil. I insert my plants C inches apart and 
then immediately put in branching twigs 
partly to shelter them and partly to have 
the necessary support awaiting them 
directly they have made up their mind to 
move. Beyond keeping them clean and the 
soil about them stirred, their further culti¬ 
vation is very simple and makes but the 
smallest demand either upon my time or 
attention. Under my system I get most 
satisfactory results, and, as I should like 


others to find as much satisfaction in them 
as myself, I have ventured to express my¬ 
self so fully upon them. Not that I have 
exhausted the subject. I could find some¬ 
thing fresh and of interest to say if l 
doubled the space this article has already 
taken up. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 


Rhododendron Silberaad.— On this (re¬ 
ferred tort>n p. 157) nearly all the flowers 
were destroyed during the last fortnight of 
March.— E. C. Buxton. 

Rainfall at Bettws-y-Coed.— There is a 
curious contrast betw’een the rainfall in 
February and March for 1919 and 1918. 
In 1918: February, 8-88 inches; March, 
1*95 inches. In 1919: February, 1-43 
inches; March, 8^2 inches.— E. C. Buxton. 

Cotoneaster applanata was planted here 
about thirteen jears ago, and ahvays has 
large crops of berries. No seedlings ap¬ 
peared till last autumn. There are now a 
good many. I wonder whether the seed 
lies dormant, or whether, as a rule, it is 
not fertile.—E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Iris ochroleuca. —This is a fine Iris wdien 
grown in a big clump, the tall Spikes of 
large ivory-white flow'ers being very hand¬ 
some. It is quite easy to grow in a sunny 
position, but must not be allow'ed to get 
dry. I find it does very w’ell in a heavy, 
lather clayey soil, and blooms fairly freelv. 

—o. c. c. 

Veronica chathamica. —This may be con¬ 
sidered one of the best of the shrubby 
Veronicas w T hit'll are really prostrate, it 
has pretty, rather pointed, Box-like leaves 
of a pleasing green and ruddy stems which 
will creep over a rock face as closely as 
Ivy. In late summer and autumn it bears 
an abundance of pale blue flowers and ap¬ 
pears to be perfectly hardy in all but the 
very bleakest places.—J. 

Birds and Mossy Saxifrages.— Black¬ 
birds used to attack Mossy Saxifrages and 
pull them out of the ground. This was 
put a stop to by using very thin black 
thread twisted round pieces of Bamboo. 
About the middle of March some very fine 
encrusted Saxifrages and Large tufts of 
Arnebia echioides w’ere injured by birds. 
While I was engaged in twisting black 
thread round Bamboo i>egs three cook 
robins came to see what was the matter. 
Their leader said “Never again.”—E. 
Chas. Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Primula rufa. —In a limy and stony place 
in full sun this will flourish with the 
scantiest of attention. The large yeilow p 
llow’ers, clustered on bold stems, the de¬ 
liciously-scented leaves, and the thick root- 
stock all remind one of Forrest’s Primrose. 
The difference in requirements between the 
two is, how’ever, so great that, while I have 
tailed to grow P. Forrestl, this easy- 
tempered plant gives no trouble. In its 
native haunts P. rufa is said to form 
cushions several feet in diameter. Here it 
looks like a plants hat would resent being 
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Ribes sanguineum. —In the closing days 
of March the coral-pink racemes of the 
Flowering Currant are very bright on 
sunny days. This fine shrub is, in a 
general way, rather neglected, but when it 
can be afforded a little attention its at 
tractiveness is increased. After flowering, 
the plants ought to be looked through and 
a proiKirtion of the older and more ex¬ 
hausted wood cut out. This results in the 
growth of stout young shoots which will 
ripen up well and blooan freely the follow¬ 
ing spring. A barrowful or two of good 
manure as a top-dressing is appreciated by 
this shrub, which, being of a robust habit, 
soon impoverishes the soil.—W. McG. 


Narcissus Golden Cycle.— As a variety 
suited to cultivation in pots or growing on 
roekwork this gained an Award of Merit 
when shown before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society by Captain H. G. Hawker, 
Ermington, on March 20th last. It is, pre¬ 
sumably, a cyclamineus hybrid, attaining 
a foot or more high and having spreading, 
horizontally-inclined perianth segments 
disposed at varying angles and a long, 
cylindrically-formed crown all uniformly 
coloured rich golden. It is an informal- 
looking variety. In flower expanse it is 
larger than Queen of Spain, more starry 
inclined perhaps, the crown longer and 
more tube-like in form. Withal it is rich 
in colour and effective as a whole.— 
S. V. R. 

Primula Lissadei Hybrid.— Some plants 
of this Primula given me by Mr. E. C. 
III.xton have done admirably in a rather 
moist bed sloping to water and overhung 
by Alder-trees. This hybrid is said to be 
a cross between P. pulverulenta and I*. 
Cockburniana. It makes bold stems of 
about IS inches in height, which bear 
whorls of flowers of an attractive tint 
variously described as soft vermilion 
(which it is not), rosy-salmon, soft red and 
rosy-purple, the last being, perhaps, the 
nearest. The large and handsome foliage 
entirely disappears in autumn. Any spot 
that will suit tiie Beesiana. Primroses or 
IV japonica will suit P. Lissadei Hybrid, 
and once tin? plants are established in a 
good bed of vegetable soli and old manure 
they appear to be satisfied with no further 
attention beyond an occasional top-dress 
ing.—J. 

Achillea ptarmica "The Pearl.”— How 

often does one see this badly grown, the 
ilowers small and the growths crowded. 
To many people it comes as quite a revela¬ 
tion to see a specimen grown as it should 
ho—a perfect mass of large white flowers. 
It is one of those accommodating plants 
which will grow almost anywhere, but 
which, to get really good results, needs to 
be pulled to pieces every year or two and 
the strongest growths planted separately 
about a foot, apart in deeply-dug ground. 
It likes a rather moist but sunny position, 
and a mulching of cow-manure is of great 
benefit. The wild form is found growing 
in open, rather swampy situations. During 
the war my herbaceous plants have per¬ 
force been sadly neglected, and my clumi>s 
of this species have become sad examples 
of “ how not to do it,” and formed a piti¬ 
able contrast to what they were in pre-war 
days.—X. L. 


Violet Marie Louise.— In a Hampshire 
garden recently I came across a batch of 
frames filled with this variety alone, the 
plants in full flower, the spot redolent of 
fragrance. What impressed me most, how¬ 
ever, were the size and rich colouring of 
the flowers, so deep and intense in tone, 
indeed, that I do not remember to have 
seen their equal in this respect. The gar¬ 
dener, too, in whose charge the 
with twenty-flvj 
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variety in the same garden, declared he 
had never had them of such rich colour 
before. This statement gave rise to the 
inquiry as to whether the long spell of sun¬ 
less weather had been a factor in the case, 
the method of cultivation being that of 
past years. This only differs from that 
usually adopted by planting the young 
plants in the frames in spring, and in that 
way dispensing with lifting and fche check 
insejwirable therefrom. For months past 
the plants, now of dinner-plate dimensions, 
have been full of buds aud blossoms, and 
tiie end of the supply is yet a long way 
off*. To the calcareous loam of the district 
a liberal addition of leaf-mould and a little 
manure were given at planting time.—E. J. 

Viburnum Carlesi. — Among summer- 
leafing shrubs which bloom during the 
early months of the year there is none to 
equal this exquisitely fragrant subject 
from Corea and which to-day is very far 
from common. A spare-habited shrub, it 
is hardly likely to impress the observer 
from tliis standpoint, though none could 
gainsay its value when every branch is 
terminated by a cushion-formed cluster of 
while, exquisitely fragrant flowers, tin? 
latter being of pinky hue on first owning. 
Approximating to the llouvardia in the 
form of tiie flower clusters, the blooms in¬ 
dividually are much larger, the ovate form 
of the corolla lobes responsible for more 
roundly-formed blossoms generally. The 
plant attains 3 feet or so high and has 
broadly ovate leaves 3 inches or so long 
that are softly downy to the touch 
Happily, the species is proving hardy in 
many districts, though a plant i>ossessed 
of attributes so unique is certainly worth 
protection in order to render it completely 
so.—S. S. 

Cytisus (Genista) racemosus.- James 
Mayne (page 172) states that this green¬ 
house shrub is “ best projwigated from 
cuttings, for while it can also be raised 
from seed, such planks make straggly 
growth and are not so useful as those from 
cuttings.” This is perfectly correct if 
compact, bushy plants are desired, as they 
can be readily kept !n good shape. The 
most striking plants of tills Cytisus that I 
ever met witli were seedlings. It was 
about half a century ago, in the Temperate 
House at Kew. The plants were allowed 
to grow without any stopping, care being 
taken to keep the leading shoot secured to 
an upright stake, while the side branches 
v ere allowed to grow at will. In this way 
most of the plants assumed a pleasing 
pyramidal shape, and when in full blooai 
they were admired by everyone. So far as 
my memory serves me they were from 
(’> feet to 8 feet in height. Though very 
successful, I have never seen plants of this 
Cytisus grown in the same way since. The 
foreman of the Temiierate House at that 
time told me that he had picked up the 
idea from some specimens so treated in an 
old-fashioned garden that he had visited.— 
W. T. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus raee- 
mosus).—Where this succeeds it forms 
one of the handsomest plants that can be 
used as undergrowth, especially for 
planting among waving Bamboos, the suc¬ 
cessful treatment of which appears 
to present exactly those conditions under 
which the Riuscus, which is not unlike a 
dwarf Bamboo in growth and general 
habit, does best. Certainly it has its 
limits as to position and environment, and' 
cannot be considered absolutely hardy 
everywhere throughout the country, but 
there are few gardens or pleasure 
grounds with varied elevations in which 
a spot could not be found to suit it, and 
as it is not a rampant or hungry plant, it 
does no harm to other tilings among 


which dt ma y be pla ced. It i s not pa rtieu la r 
as to soil, and does very well on chalk, on 
which many things fail to grow. The 
narrow, pointed, and very glossy leaves, 
or cladodes, are borne on slender branch- 
lets, which are themselves produced on 
slender Bamboo-like stems rising to a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet; these 
growths are most graceful for providing 
greenery to go with cut flowers in large 
vases, and hist for a very long while ; but 
it is its bright and cheesrful appearance 
during winter, as growing, that makes it 
so valuable and unique. 

The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica). 
—When grown against a wall with a south 
or west exposure, flowers are borne from 
mid-winter until late spring. When, how¬ 
ever, it is grown as a bush in the open 
ground, it is usually at its best during 
April and early May. It varies a good 
deal, sometimes forming a bush 5 feet or 
0 feet high, and as far through, and at 
other times a much larger shrub up to 
12 feet high, and' over 20 feet in diameter. 
Such a specimen existed a few years ago 
in the gardens at Wimbledon House. 
When in bJoom, this was a mass of bright 
red flowers. The flowers of the com¬ 
monest form are bright red, but there are 
varieties with rose, white, salmon, and 
deep red blossoms. C. j. cardinal!* is one 
of the most, beautiful varieties, its flowers 
large and deep red. Another very attrac¬ 
tive variety is C. j. siniea, with dark red 
double flowers. C. j. camel Li icflora, with 
bright red double flowers, is aJso show’y, 
whilst variety is added by C. j. nivalis, 
white; C. j. sulphurea, yellowish-white: 
and C. j. versicolor, salmon and' rose. All 
bear large green or yellowish fruits, w’hich 
can be used in the preparation of Quince 
Jelly. The different varieties thrive in 
well-drained loamy soil, and are easily 
increased by layering in spring. In addi¬ 
tion to the Japanese Quince being useful 
for walls and bushes, it makes a very 
good 1 informal hedge, and is easily kept in 
bounds by clipping once a year towards 
the end of July. A large number of 
flowers is borne from spur-like growths. 
— D. 

The Oregon Grape (Berberis Aquifolium). 
—This is one of the most useful of all 
evergreen shrubs, for It thrives in full sun 
and in a fair amount of shade, and does 
W'ell in poor ground. It. is very useful for 
covering ground beneath large trees, even 
beneath Elm-trees, where Grass is unsuc¬ 
cessful, and it has tiie advantage of adapt¬ 
ing itself to severe pruning, for the 
branches can he cut back once a year, 
thereby keeping the plants to a height of 
12 inches or 15 inches. Normally it attains 
a height of from 3 feet to (5 feet, with a 
wide-spreading habit. During winter the 
older leaves often take on a red or bronzy 
hue, and for that reason out branches are 
often sold for house decoration. The 
yellow flowers are borne in dense, terminal 
panicles during March and April, and they 
are succeeded by black fruits covered with 
a glaucous bloom. In Western N. America 
they are dried and sold for cooking under 
the name of Ofegon Grapes. The fruits 
can also be used for jelly in the same way 
as the fruits of Berberis vulgaris. There 
are several varieties which have been given 
distinct names, such as latifolia and 
maerophylia with large leaves, and 
Murrayana with dull green leaves. B. 
Aquifolium is easily increased by division 
or by seeds. If a large number of plants 
Is required the best plan is to sow seeds in 
a bed out-of-doors and transplant into 
nursery borders when large enough to 
handle. Where large areas of plants are 
required to form cover this might well lie 
tried, either* in 1 tlilnVoods or on exposed 
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APPLE CHARLES ROSS. 

Op late years several fine varieties of 
dessert Apples have been raised, having 
Cox’s Orange Pippin as one of the parents, 
and the above-named, a dish of which we 
figure to-day, ought to be included. On 
heavy, stiff soil the tree makes a handsome 
pyramid, and, the wood being short- 
jointed, is usually well set with fruit-buds. 
It is well suited for small gardens, being 
of compact growth and very prolific. The 
fruit is large, richly-coloured, and of fine 
flavour. When well grown and allowed to 
hang till late in the season it will keep up 
to Christmas. A. G. 

NEW RASPBERRY PLANTATIONS. 
Advice to cut down newly-planted Rasp¬ 
berry canes to within 3Jnches or 4 inches 
of the ground is so trite as to appear un¬ 
necessary were it not for the fact that so 
many amateurs neglect it in order to get 
some fruit the first year and from ignor¬ 
ance of the loss they sustain thereby. So 
many amateurs this year are planting bush 
fruit for the first time that a reminder 
may lie timely. I had a striking object- 


lesson on the results of not cutting down 
only this year. A friend of mine last 
spring was showing me his garden and 
pointing out two or three rows of Rasp¬ 
berry canes just planted. I said to him. 
44 You are going to cut them all down, of 
course.” and he said 44 Ye-es, I suppose so.” 
44 Well,” I said, 44 if you don’t you will 
get no crop next year and only a few T poor 
fruits this year.” I saw nothing of him 
till this spring, when I again went round 
his garden. I saw three rows of miserable 
thin canes, the longest not more than 2 feet 
and most only about 1 foot, fit only for 
grubbing up. I said, 44 You never cut down 
those canes last year.” He replied, dis¬ 
mally, 44 No, I wa9 anxious to see some 
fruit, but I realise now what a mistake I 
made.” Of course, it stands to reason that 
the plants with all their new roots to make 
could not do the double work of bearing 
fruit and making new canes, and in trying 
to do both they succeeded in neither. It 
so happened that I had made a new planta¬ 
tion at the same time, but had cut all the 
canes down, and the result is that the 
plants for the most part made fine, strong 
canes 5 feet or more high, and I shall no 
doubt get a good crop of fruit this year. 1 
find It pays to givejRatpberries jmlahiind- 
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ance of manure. They are gross feeders, 
and the result in increased sise of berries 
and weight of crop is more than worth the 
cost. By the way, the Raspberry will do 
very well in semi-shade; in fact, the wild 
Raspberry is often found growing in thin 
woodland. It is a fruit, too, that thrives 
well in a town garden, and is always ac¬ 
ceptable. N. L. 


TREATMENT OF PEACH-TREE. 

I planted last autumn in front border of 
a lean-to house S feet long, G feet to eaves, 
all glass front (unheated), a dwarf Peach¬ 
tree Crimson Gala.nde. I have strained 
wires 0 inches apart from ground to eaves 
and then across roof to back wall. I ant 
now at a loss as to the best way of laying 
tree in so as to best fill trellis. I enclose a 
rough sketch with shoots numbered so as 
to assist you in your reply. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 are strong, w r hile 5, G, 7, and S are 
weaker. Length of strong shoots 4 feet, 
weaker ones 3 feet. II. 

[In dealing with the Peach-tree in ques¬ 
tion you had better dispense with the 
shoots numbered 3, G, 7, and S altogether, 


and shorten back 1, 2, 3, and 4 to about 
2 feet from the base, cutting w’here there 
is a wood bud on the lower side of the 
shoot in each instance. Train out and 
fasten to the trellis the remaining portion 
of the shoots 1 and 4 at right angles to the 
stem, and 2 and 3 at an angle of 45 degs., 
so that the centre is left blank for the 
training in of new growths during the en¬ 
suing season. The wide spaces between 
1 and 2 and 3 and 4 are, or should be, in¬ 
tentionally left blank for the sarno pur¬ 
pose. As you apparently have no practical 
knowledge of the pruning and training of 
Peach-trees, and as so much depends on 
the proper selection of growths which will 
become in time main branches, we strongly 
advise you to seek the aid of a practical 
man in your district and get him to disbud 
the tree for you when it breaks into 
growth. If this is improperly done the 
future tree is ruined.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Tower of Glamis.— Recently there 
was an illustration of this fine late Apple. 
This and the high opinion given of it 
should induce those that have not grown it 
to plant a tree. I have two standard tr<‘es. 
Seldom do they miss cropping, and even in 


tlie past bad season they bore some nice 
fruit. Those have kept well. In the first 
half of March I had a nice boiled pudding 
made of them. The flavour was very fine. 
Although it does not break down when 
cooked like Wellington and others of this 
type, the flavour is much better—quite 
sweet enough for me without sugar. I 
consider it a better kind now than Lane’s 
and some others. Its great fault is its 
wide-spreading habit.—J. Crook. 

Melons that were raised early in the 
year should be stopper] when their shoots 
are half-way up the trellis, to encourage 
the development of lateral shoots and 
hasten the plants into flower. Pinch the 
laterals below the trellis at the first joint. 
Those that are showing fruit should bo 
stopped at the second leaf beyond the 
fruit. No attempt should bo made to pol¬ 
linate the flowers until two or three are 
open on each plant, otherwise the crop 
will bo uneven and disappointing. Whilst 
the plants are in flower they will need 
rather more fresh air whenever the 
weather will permit, but care must be 
taken net to lower the temperature of the 
house too much. The use of the syringe 
should bo discontinued until the fruits are 
set. Lightly stir the surface of the bed 
and damp the walls and paths during the 
setting of the flowers, otherwise tho 
plants will be liable to become infested 
with red spider. As soon as a sufficient 
number of fruits is set give a thorough 
•syringing with clear water, and continue 
to keep the house well charged with mois¬ 
ture. Remove laterals as they appear, 
stopping them at the first leaf.—F. W. G. 

Peaches on south walls. —The buds are 
now visibly swelling, and protective mate¬ 
rial should l>e ready for use in the not 
unlikely event of frosty nights when the 
buds expand. Certainly, the flowers will 
endure two or three degrees of fro'st with¬ 
out damage; but it is just as well to l>e 
on the safe side. Let the borders be 
lightly pricked up, if this has not been 
already done, and if time permits a good 
root watering will do good. Opinions 
differ as to the best time at which to 
mulch. The present time, I think, is as 
good as any, and all the Peach trees have 
had a good mulch of well-decayed manure. 

Fruit houses. —This is the season when 
a crop may easily be crippled hv careless 
or injudicious ventilating. Short cuts 
will not do: that is to sav, it is wrong to 
put on full ventilation when the ther¬ 
mometer begin* to creep upwards, in order 
to save the time consumed in running 
backward and forward as the temperature 
rises. It is equally had practice to allow 
a peach-house or a vinery to l>ecome very 
warm and then to put on full ventilation 
to bring down the temperature. Early 
shutting up is advisable under the present 
conditions, and no harm will ensue if tho 
temperature rises to 90 degs., or even to 
95 degs., provided the atmosphere is tho¬ 
roughly saturated. Fuel is scarce, amd a 
careful and intelligent stoker is in these 
times not easily picked up. —Soot. 

Early vinery. —Most Vines will produco 
more shoots than are necessary, and when 
these have fairly started, such as will not 
l>e needed ought to be rubl>ed out. Tying 
down the young shoots is always a delicate 
job. This ought to l>e done gradually. 
Above all, avoid crowding. Stop the 
shoots two leave* beyond the bunch, but 
where the* foliage is extra strong it might 
bo advisable to leave only one leaf, in 
order that it may develop satisfactorily. 
At this stage a temperature of GO degs. 
will be none too high—(this, of course, 
meaning that there mav be a drop of a de¬ 
gree or two near daybreak.—McG. 

Gathering fruit.— With regard to your 
note on gathering fruit you do not mention 
how Important it is to pick from the south 
of tree to begin with and not too many at 
a time. Those-'hkiikiThl^ 8 ^ north of tree 
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LAPAG ER IAS. 

The amateur either does not know much 
of Lapageriae or imagines that their cul¬ 
ture is difficult and quite beyond him. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than to 
suppose that Lapagerias are hard to grow, 
or need a lot of coaxing. On many a back 
wall of a lean-to greenhouse this climber 
could be grown with a few strands of wire 
stretched across, over which the shoots 
could be tied, supposing the roof itself is 
not available. If arrangements, however, 
can be made to permit of a plant of each 
variety being trained under the rafters the 
effect is charming when the red and white 
blooms mingle together. Brown fibrous 
l>eat with good loam and sand makes a de¬ 
sirable compost, but, fuiling peat, leaf- 
mould will answer very well. Plants can 
either be grown in large pots or, where 
circumstances iierinit, planted out in a 
border within the house. Whichever way 
grown, one condition must be observed if 
free growLh is looked for, and it is that 
good drainage must be given, otherwise the 
roots become waterlogged and the plant 
eventually dies off. To avoid failure, the 
bed ought to be dug out about 3 feet deep 
and a good layer of mortar-rubble placed 
at the base, following on with the soil re¬ 
commended. It should not be a difficult 
matter to procure established plants in 
pots. These, if carefully turned out of the 
pots, can be planted in a prepared border 
at almost any time. Lapagerias will not 
stand strong sun for very long, and 
ought, therefore, to be trained G inches or 
0 inches from the roof and the latter 
shaded as required. The plants benefit by 
occasional sy ringings, which encourage 
growth. Slugs being Very fond of the 
young shoots, great care is necessary that 
these be protected from their ravages. 

Derby. 


PALM IN BAD CONDITION. 

The tips of the fronds of a Palm I have 
have been going brown since the plant 
came into my iK>ssession. This I attributed- 
to the plant not having been supplied with 
sufficient water before it; came into my 
possession. I hoped to prevent it becoming 
worse by giving a more liberal supply in 
future. Unfortunately, I have not been 
successful. Ui>on a more minute examina¬ 
tion of the plant I noticed that one of the 
shoots had its fronds covered with small 
indentures, presumably the marks caused 
by some insect. In case the insect was 
still there I sprayed the whole plant once 
or twice with kerosene emulsion. The 
frond upon which these marks are visible 
is the only one which is not brown at the 
edges, although it appears to me to be on 
the verge of becoming so. In addition to 
these marks the fronds are slightly curled 
at the sides instead of being flat. The 
other shoots are only brown at the tips. 
This plant has l>een kept in a study which 
faces the no r t h - west? since I hav 9 no green- 
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house. I have, however, a conservatory 
which is not artificially heated. This and 
a small hotbed used for forcing seeds com¬ 
plete my glass accommodation. 

Geo. E. Roberts. 

[It is very probable that previous to 
coming into your possession the Palm has 
been grown in a warm structure in order 
to obtain a plant of a saleable size as soon 
as possible. The change from a warm, 
moisture-laden atmosphere, in which 
Palms are usually grown for sale, would 
account for the leaves dying back, particu¬ 
larly at this season of the year. The best 
time to purchase Palms is in the height of 
the summer, when the change in tempera¬ 
ture is not so great. At that time care 
must be taken that the sun does not shine 
directly on the plants, as a reasonable 
amount of shade serves to keep the foliage 
of good colour. The small indentures on 
the leaves would suggest that they were 
attacked by scale insects, although there 
were no signs of any on the piece sent. 
The kerosene emulsion may have been 
rather strong, and done more harm than 
good. With regard to restoring your plant 
to health we do not hold out much hojjes of 
success with the glass accommodation at 
your command. Under any circumstances 
it is by no means an easy matter, but in 
order to give it the best chance it should be 
taken into a wann house, plunged in a 
gentle bottom heat, and frequently 
syringed. If the plant in your study Is 
stood in a saucer or jardiniere care must 
be taken that no stagnant water is allowed 
to stand therein.] 


FUCHSIAS. 

Few plants are more useful than Fuchsias. 
For pots, for hanging baskets, for window- 
boxes, and for planting out during the 
summer they serve a good purj>ose, and 
when one adds to this that they are easy 
to grow and can be kept during the winter 
with a minimum of trouble it is not sur¬ 
prising that those who have small green¬ 
houses should appreciate them. In bygone 
days more interest was taken in growing 
large, standards, but to-day it is the most 
quickly-produced plant, the plant useful 
for window and table decoration, that is 
aimed at, and no subject responds better 
than the Fuchsia. Cuttings struck in 
sandy soil, helped with a little bottom 
heat, potted off when rooted into loam and 
leaf-mould, and encouraged for a time in a 
warm atmosphere grow rapidly, needing, 
before long, staking and tying out. Plants 
thus grown and finally potted into 5-inch 
pats make handsome specimens in three or 
four months. 

Old plants. —These should, If It is de¬ 
sired to retain them indoors, be repotted, if 
necessary, into larger pots, but in any case 
they should have another start with fresh 
compost. riants that have I >en in the 
same soil for a year or two qi A kly show 


the need for renewal of comi>ost, but 1 
think a plan quite a6 good is to give them 
a season out of doors out of the pots in 
beds or borders. It is amazing how ai>- 
parently worn-out Fuchsias will, after be¬ 
ing planted outside, pick up and take on a 
new lease of life. The open air, as well as 
unrestricted root room and hardier condi¬ 
tions, invariably bring about a great out¬ 
put of flowers. That, at least, has been 
my exi)erienee, and ' Id and to all appear¬ 
ance “all but done for’’ specimens that 
one hesitated to keep have turned out 
better and bloomed more freely than in¬ 
door care and treatment could have 
brought about. 

The mistake is sometimes made, when 
Fuchsias are kept in the greenhouse, of 
making little or no provision for shading 
them during hot weather. This can only 
end in one way, the buds drop off, the 
foliage turns yellow, and the plants sicken. 
A house well ventilated, where the roof can 
be shaded for some portion of the day, and 
the wants of the plants attended to in 
watering and feeding are points to be 
borne in mind. Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Reducing the height of Palm.—I have a 
Palm in my greenhouse which has now 
grown too tall for the structure. The stein 
is about 7 inches in diameter and over 20 
feet in height. Would it be i>ossible to 
root it by putting a split flower-pot with 
soil or Moss round the stem? I am very 
doubtful if an attempt to do this would be 
of any use, as the stem is closely covered 
with the hard ends of the leaves which 
have been cut off year after year, and be¬ 
tween each of them there is a growth of 
fibre. I send you one of the leaves, and 
this will, I hope, enable you to tell me 
what Palm it is and whether anything can 
be done to reduce the height.— Clydeside. 

[The correct name of the Palm is 
Trachycarpus excelsus, but it is more 
generally known as Ohanurrops Fortunei. 
We can hold out no hope of success in any 
attempt to induce the stem to root in order 
to decrease the height of the plant. To 
our knowledge it has been tried without 
satisfactory results. If the pot or tub in 
which it is growing can be sunk in the 
ground the necessity of sacrificing your 
specimen can bo put off for a time. Fail¬ 
ing this, you can only do uw'ny with your 
old plant and substitute a younger one.] 

Thunbergia Gibsoni.—1 have nine seed¬ 
lings of Thunbergia Gibsoni coming up in 
pots in warm vinery. Can you tell me any¬ 
thing about them and their treatment? Do 
they grow tall and like full sunshine in 
conservatory’, etc.?—C. No w ell- U sticke. 

[This, which comes from the central por¬ 
tion of East Africa, is one of the showiest 
of all the members of the genus. Its near¬ 
est relative is the well-know T n Black-Eyed 
Susan (Thunbergia alnta), but It differs 
from any forms of that well-known annual 
in several "well-marked particulars. In the 
first place, Thunbergia Gibsoni is of a- 
perennial nature, and the blossoms, which 
are larger than those of T. alata, are of an 
intense 1 orange tint, far surpassing in 
colour any variety of that species. It is of 
a spreading, procumbent habit of growth, 
and the blossoms are borne upright, or. 
nearly so, on firm stems. They protrude 
from a large inflated hairy calyx, in colour 
green striped with purple. It needs the 
temperature of a wann greenhouse, but in 
summer it does not require fire-heat. Late 
spring and summer are its period of bloom¬ 
ing From its procumbent habit it may 
be grow'n in suspended baskets, or, if iu 
pots, they should be elevated above the 
surrounding .plants . Tht shoots may also 
be tied up TO Heat Moires, but In their 
ndtijra,] immjier they^ife_makj:i; plea6iiig. ] 
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OUTDOOR 

THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS 
(Clematis Montana). 

The In rare number of garden varieties of 
Clematis of the florida, patens, lauuginosa, 
Viticella, and Jackuiani types has almost 
excluded the majority of the species from 
our gardens, but the Mountain Clematis 
has held its owd amongst its larger- 


PltflflTS. 

lands and South than for more northerly 
regions, and many excellent examples are 
to be met with, every branch being a 
wreath of snow-white blossoms for several 
weeks in May. 

Of recent years several new fornm have 
been introduced w'bieh have been dealt 
with in our issue of March 29th, page 
150. A. G. 


TLANTING SWEET VIOLETS. 
April is the month, par excellence , for put¬ 
ting out plants of the Sweet Violet, and, 
given material of the right kind, there 
should be good results. The qualification 
is. however, necessary, since not a few— 
professional gardeners as well as amateurs 
—making no sort of provision for such 
work dei>end on old plants for the purpose. 
These, unmistakably, make a decidedly 
bigger show’ at the time of planting, though 
they are often overtaken by prepared stock 
before the season of growth is half gone. 



The Mountain Clematis (C. montana) on a house front. 


flowered rivals and is as popular to-day 
as it has ever been since Its introduction 
L\ 1831. A native of the Himalaya, it Is 
of particularly vigorous growth and may 
be expected to reach the tops of house w'alls 
(as in the illustration we give to-day), 
trellises. or other supports which are from 
20 feet to 30 feet high. The white flow'ers, 
which appear in May with the yomig 
leaver, are produced from the leaf-axils, 
each one being from 2 inches to 21 inches 
across. It is bettvf'fitted for tlSe Mid- 
Digitized by CjQ KMC 


Acaera Novae Zealand®.— Where there is 
plenty of space for it this is one of the best 
of the New’ Zealand Burrs, but its long and 
clinging ropes of foliage are apt t o smother 
smaller subjects. It is not hardy, but if 
cut by frost saon breaks out again. It is 
a good thing for covering unsightly banks 
of poor, hot soil or stony places where few’ 
plants will flourish. A. Novae Zealand® id 
a great pest to the sheep fanners, the burrs 
getting into the fleeces and reducing the 
value of the wool.—J. 


Nor is the dividing of old plants in spring 
the method most favoured by those w r ho 
grow the plants with a view to getting a 
profitable return from the flow’ers, unless, 
perchance, they are short of stock. Having 
tried both w’ays, the superiority of the 
autumn cutting over the old divided plant 
of spring so impressed me as to leave no 
room for doubt In the matter. For many 
years the cuttings w’ere Inserted in October 
or as near tlmr-riffi^ 3si)8£9lble. During 
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spare lights, a rooting was effected, and by 
the season named sturdy examples were 
ready for 

Planting. The soil being light, with 
gravel subsoil, a good dressing of cow- 
iranure was given, keeping it well down 
in order to attract the roots and minimise 
suffering from drought as far as possible. 
The site was an open one, and periodic 
dustings of soot or syringing with soot- 
water were necessary to keep the plants 
moderately free of red spider. The open 
site and light soil are mentioned advisedly, 
since not a few gardeners with more hold¬ 
ing soils, which with leaf-soil and cal¬ 
careous matter are far more suitable to 
these plant*?, plant the Violet in shady 
places, often enough at the foot of a high 
wall. Generally speaking, the idea is 
wrong, and for strong growers of the 
Princess of Wales type, promoting as it 
does excessive leaf growth, it is bad to 
boot. Moreover, in positions of constant 
shade the main crowns have not the same 
chance of maturing and flower production 
is reduced in consequence. The dwarfer 
and more compact growing doubles I found 
did excellently with full exposure, their 
flowering far in excess of that of those 
grown with orchard shade by a neighbour 
and which, by comparison, only had a 
second-rate chance. In any ease there is 
much to be fluid in favour of the open site 
for Violets, particularly from the stand¬ 
points of reduced leaf growth and in¬ 
creased prodigality of flowering. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

DIVIDING HARDY PLANTS. 

The advantages of a frequent division of 
the tufts of many of our beet hardy plants 
are so great that the practice can be 
strongly recommended, and should be ex¬ 
tensively adopted. Opinions vary as to 
the best time for the work, some preferring 
the autumn, others the spring. After an 
extensive practice of the system for several 
years I prefer the months of March and 
April. 

Plants that are divided during October 
and November do not make fresh root 
growth, and therefore, even if firmly 
planted, they are apt to be thrown out. by 
frost, and in wet or heavy soils the newly- 
divided pieces will even perish during the 
winter, as I found out once to my cost, as 
I lost a good stock of Coreopsis lnnceolata, 
which was divided and boldly grouped in 
autumn. It rotted, however, during the 
winter. This was an exceptional case, as 
the tufts were divided into very small 
pieces and the soil was both wet. and heavy. 
On the other hand, I once divided tufts of 
the same plant into small pieces early in 
June and planted them carefully and every 
one grew. They were in bloom by July, 
and continued to flower most profusely till 
severe frost set in. This example of 
failure and success with the same plant 
shows that an oi>eration of a most useful 
character may have disastrous results if 
carried out at the wrong time. 

Generally in March or April the beds and 
borders of hardy plants are overhauled 
with a view to putting ihem in order for 
the season. The old and orthodox way is 
to dig around the respective tufts and 
ruthlessly chop in any that have overrun 
the prescribed space. Often these are the 
very things that need dividing, and they 
can be most successfully done at the pre¬ 
sent time. Where a tuft of a good thing 
has grown large It would be best to lift it 
and shake out, or, if necessary, wash out 
from the roots the adhering soil, when 
dividing becomes a very simple operation, 
easily carried out. If a few roots are 
secured with each piece they will suffice to 
keep the plant tirtuvin the ground and alive 
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till new root action commences, which at 
this time of the year means almost immedi¬ 
ately. Of course, this wholesale practice 
of dividing must not be universally ap¬ 
plied, because, as is well known, there are 
some good hardy plants that resent dis¬ 
turbance at the root, and which, when once 
established in good, well-prepared soil, will 
stand for some years. Among these are 
the rhizomatous section of Irises, Day 
Lilies, Piconies, JTritomas, Plantain Lilies, 
and many others. 

As a general rule, however, most of the 
fibrous-rooted and tufted hardy plants, 
esiecially such as the Phloxes, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, perennial Sunflowers, Kud- 
oeckias, Hcleniums, Campanulas, CEno- 
theras, etc., can be divided with ease. 
Moreover, these are things that it is most 
desirable to have in quantity both from 
their effectiveness and usefulness for cut¬ 
ting, so that instead of leaving a few 
scattered tufts to form part of a confused 
and inartistic arrangement, the same tufts 
freely divided will give sufficient stock to 
plant in bold groui»s, which will have a 
more telling effect. Considering the 
trouble taken in propagating and preserv¬ 
ing a stock of tender things for the flower 
garden, it is rather surprising that we have 
not attempted to increase some of our liest 
and least troublesome, because most hardy 
plants. We are now finding out that the 
annual or biennial dividing and transplant¬ 
ing into fresh soil tend to materially pro¬ 
long the season of blooming, even from 
weeks into months, and in these eases the 
old objection of the short blooming season, 
even if it ever could be legitimately urged, 
must now' be waived. The development of 
a most, desirable quality, namely, con¬ 
tinuity of flowering, will enable such 
plants, though hardy, to play an important 
part, even in the flower garden arrange¬ 
ments socially designed for the summer’s 
display. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peruvian Lilies (Alstrcemeria).—These 
are now showing above ground and look¬ 
ing none the worse for the sharp frosts of 
last month, although I had neglected the 
usual precaution of giving them a covering 
of ashes. These lovely bulbous plants 
thrive in my Ixmdon garden, but I had to 
prepare a special bed for them, digging out 
the soil to the depth of a couple of feet, 
putting in some rough drainage, and filling 
up with a very sandy, free comi>o.st. I am 
very fond of these Peruvian Lilies, and 
think there is nothing to take their place 
for a brilliant display in the borders. The 
tone of the orange-coloured forms is par¬ 
ticularly brilliant in the evening when the 
sun is near setting. They are equally use¬ 
ful for cutting, lasting a long time in 
water. There is no difficulty about their 
culture, provided the soil is open and well 
diained, and a covering of ashes in the 
wdnter will usually keep them unharmed. 
They grow' very quickly from seed, attain¬ 
ing flow'ering size in the second year.— 
N. L. 

Hardy flower borders.— Many overlook 
the beauty of the hardy flow’er borders at 
this time. Apart altogether from Nar¬ 
cissi, Frimroses. Pulmonarias, Hepatieas, 
and the earlier-flowering plants generally, 
there is a line show of colour among the 
growing stools of herbaceous plants. One 
has only to note the various shades of 
purple, as, for instance, among the Pteonies 
and the Tradescantias, the bronzes as in 
the case of the young leafage of Hotela 
japonica or the Epimediums, and the great 
range of green in different shades from 
that of the Delphinium of the palest green 
to the dark green of Chrysanthemum 
atratum. All these, pushing up through 


the soil and blending or contrasting with 
the flow'ers of spring, do much to increaseV 
the attractiveness of the hardy borders.— 
W. McG. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

SILVER LEAP DISEASE. 

There has been a considerable amount of 
discussion at one time and another con¬ 
cerning the alarming progress of silver leaf 
disease, and various theories as to its 
cause and cure have been advanced. As is 
well known, tbe disease is most liable to 
affect stone fruit, Plums in particular, but 
in a less degree it has been observed to at¬ 
tack the Apple. There is no doubt that 
silver leaf disease tends to become more 
common, but while w*e have had a good 
deal of scientific theorising (not everyone 
of them in agreement, by the way), there 
has lK*en a marked absence of practical 
suggestions of how to combat the trouble. 

Recently, in conversation with a well- 
known Scottish grower of hardy fruit, I 
was told that by boring holes in the stems 
of affected trees and inserting in these 
holes 4 i “ charge ft of sulphate of iron 
crystals the disease was checked, or, in its 
incipient stages, cured. The suggestion ;s 
not to he belittled, and I am convinced that 
my frieml gave me the information as 
4 i result of his own experiments and in en¬ 
tire good faith. But, to me, it seems to be 
nither a dangerous plan to follow, and one 
which might, conceivably, cure the patient 
of the disease by killing both. Assuming 
that the crystals of sulphate of,iron are 
effective, I Imagine that were they applied 
to the roots their virtue would be absorbed 
and conveyed to the infected area in an 
equally direct and less dangerous way. 
Certainly it would appear to be a more 
natural one. 

In the private garden silver leaf disease 
is not iiermltted to spread, infested trees— 
usually Isolated cases—being promptly 
rooted out and burned. In a nursery the 
question is of much wider imjtortance, and 
perhaps the sulphate of iron treatment 
may afford a hint to those concerned. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nature’s remedy for green-fly. — In 

Chambers' Journal for January is an in¬ 
teresting article on fruit growing. In 
certain regions In America dt w'as found 
that the green-fly appeared at a different 
season to Its natural enemy the ladybird, 
and so devastated the fruit trees that, in 
spite of spraying, it was impossible to 
obtain profitable crops. It was discovered 
that the ladybird hibernated in certain 
places, and by being put into cold storage 
could be retarded' in its development. Ex¬ 
periments were made, and were bo suc¬ 
cessful that the insects are now collected 
by the sackful and put dnto cold storage 
under proper conditions until it is time to 
set them free to do their beneficent work. 
I am sure that on similar lines we at 
home might find the culture of the natural 
enemies of the pests of fruit trees of 
greater benefit than spraying and less 
laborious. Spraying hurts our insect 
friends as well as our foes. The article 
should’ be read by all interested.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Onion rot. —Complaints of Onions decay¬ 
ing through attacks of Botrytis cinerea 
hove been unusually prevalent this winter. 
In some cases whole crops have been lost. 
Since the attack is largely due to the 
poorly-ripened state of the bulb it is im¬ 
portant UiatjfftYRLYtif-li^ possible be doue 
to see that tbe bulbs are properly rii>oned. 
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GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

In preparing the manure for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Mushrooms it should be collected 
daily or as frequently as possible, and not 
allowed to lie in a heap where it is very 
liable to be spoilt through overheating. 
It should be stored rather thinly in an 
open shed, and when sufficient has been 
collected to form a bed it should be all 
thrown into a heap. Directly it is found 
to be very hot, and before the centre has 
become dry, the heap should be turned in¬ 
side out. This should be repeated three or 
four times, and in this manner the whole 
will be sweetened and yet be fairly moist. 
The aim should be to secure a good, last¬ 
ing, but not violent heat, without which 
the crop will either be a failure or a very 
thin one. Where inferior or badly-pre¬ 
pared materials are used the heat of the 


ruption of the spread of the spawn. It 
should be borne in mind that the spawn 
tabes possession of the soil, and a good 
thickness of it, being less liable to become 
too dry, also ensures the production of 
larger Mushrooms. Much depends ui>ou 
the nature of the soil used for surfacing 
the beds. Where possible, it should be 
procured from high and naturn 11 j-drained 
pasture-land, and be taken either from be 
low the thinlv-pa red-off turf and used at 
once, or the Turf itself may be cut and 
stacked for several months. When used it 
should be broken up finely, be kept fairl 3 T 
dry, and placed in the Mushroom-house If 
very cold in order to warm it somewhat. 
Use a good thickness of it, or not less than 
2 inches when beaten down, and never 
water the surface as it is beaten in order 
to make it run together. 


such conditions may be seen in one or more 
of every group of allotments, either as the 
result of the ignorance or the indifference 
of the grower. 

When properly handled there are few 
things which give such an ample return ns 
Parsley. Many, of course, make a prac¬ 
tice (when they have conveniences) of sow¬ 
ing seeds in heat or in a cold-frame, and 
of pricking the seedlings out into boxes in 
order to give the young plants a start. 
Very fine and very early Parsley can be 
grown in this way, but equally good, if a 
little later, plants can be had where re¬ 
liance has to be placed entirely on outdoor 
seedlings. Either of two methods can be 
followed with excellent prospects of suc¬ 
cess. The first is to sow the seeds very 
thinly in shallow' drills—say $ inch in 
depth—in soil which has been well 
manured and is in good heart, allowing 
almost, a foot between each line. As soon 
as the seedlings show the first true Parsley 
leaf they ought to be thinned at once till 
they stand 4 inches apart. When the 



A dish of well-grown Mushrooms. 


lied is apt to decline to below GO degs. be¬ 
fore the mycelium has taken ixjssession of 
the beds. Spawn the beds directly the 
heat has declined to about 80 degs. The 
longer the beds retain their heat, provided 
they do not become too dry, the better will 
h.* the crop and quality of the Mushrooms. | 
When the beds are formed before the 
manure has been properly prepared, or 
when it is prepared in the open and un¬ 
avoidably becomes wet and cold, there is 
sure to be much steam generated directly 
fermentation commences, and in this case 
unless great care is taken the spawn may 
easily be spoilt. 

Spawning and soilixo the beds materi¬ 
ally affect the value of the crop. Make 
shallow' holes either with the hand or with 
a trowel, and use lumps of spawn about 
2 inches square, disposing them about 
5 inches apart each way. Soil the beds 
directly after spawning, and thus avoid 
any d^turbanee. tp (he tjetl an\tj4 jfliter- 


XOTES ON PARSLEY. 

; Parsley is one of the most indispensable 
I herbs of the garden, and no matter how 
limited the space under cultivation may 
i be, the bed, or line, of Parsley finds room. 
In spite of its ]>opiilarity it is all too often 
the least satisfactory of the garden or 
allotment crops. The reason is not far to 
seek. Owing to excessively thick sowing, 
combined with the lack of thinning, the 
j seedlings are far too close together, and as 
growth progresses this crowding is accen- 
■ tuated. There is, of course, a certain 
| amount of inferior produce to be obtained, 
even in such cases, for n time. The leaves, 
j however, are not much larger than those 
I of Mustard and Cress, and when these are 
! picked the succeeding growths are still 
i feebler. Should a period of rainless and 
| sunny w'eather occur, such a line or bed 
; si>eedily collapses, and the picking of 
| Pa isle j’ Is finished for the season. This is 
1 no fancy portrait. Parsley grown under 


plants, thinned to this distance, are be¬ 
ginning to meet, thin again until each 
plant is S inches from its nearest neigh¬ 
bour. The thinning, of course, might be 
done to the 8-inch distance at once, but in 
that case there would l>e a more severe 
strain on the fewer plants left, in the way 
of furnishing pickings for current nse, 
while it nnyst be remembered that there is 
uLvays a certain amount of casualties from 
various causes and wliich it would be diffi¬ 
cult to replace w'ere rigid thinning done iu 
the first instance. 

The second method is to sow' a pinch or 
two of seed in a warm, w'ell-sheltercd 
border, and w'hen the seedlings have four 
or five leaves to transplant them into a 
well-manured bed. putting the plants at a 
distance of 8 inches one from another. 
On a cool, W’ell-manured bottom, growth 
will he rapid flpkjifta&Mmt, the leaves 
from^uflyffiuilUi-wilL^ .maVfi, jffld 11 
grown, and the produce Uif hhif-a-dozen 
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plants will outweigh that of a whole line 
oj bed of plants which have either not 
been thinned at all or imperfectly thinned. 
Further, such plants, by reason of their 
vigour, will endure wintry weather with¬ 
out injury and will provide plentiful pick¬ 
ings in the spring of the following year 
when, nine times out of ten, the huddled- 
together plants grown in a haphazard way 
will succumb. 

Experienced judges of allotments and of 
cottage gardens will agree that in pointing 
croj *5 in connection with competitions it is 
no unusual thing to find that the Parsley 
bed is resi>onsible for the lowest marks in 
many—very many—cases. This, surely, 
ought not to be so, and it is with the view 
of drawing attention to the simple require¬ 
ments of this useful herb that these notes 
have been written. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tenure of allotments.—In reply to an 
inquiry respecting the tenure of allotments 
provided in parks and other si wees under 
the control of the Loudon County Council, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board' 
of Agriculture na-s wribten as follows :— 

In reply to your letter of the 22nd 
ull. as to the tenure of allotments, I 
have to say that my reply to the ques¬ 
tions on the subject in the House of 
Commons on the 17tli ult. referred to 
land of which the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries have taken possession 
under the Defence of the Realm Re¬ 
gulations. In providing allotments in 
the parks and open spaces, the I-iondon 
County Council were dealing wdth laud 
already in their possession and under 
the special provision in the Defence of 
the Realm Regulations No. 2L, en¬ 
abling them to arrange for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Land on their own behalf 
and at their expense, and the Board 
do not consider that they an 1 in a 
position to override the exercise by 
the County Council of their discretion 
as to the period for which the land 
shall continue to be used for allot¬ 
ments. I may add that the decision 
of the Council to terminate the tenure 
of the allotments in the parks and 
open si woes at the end' of the present 
year appears to the Boa.rd to be 
reasonable, as noticing but the stress 
of war conditions could have justified 
the use of the parks and open spaces 
for this pur lose, and when the war is 
over it, is only reasonable that the land 
should be restored to the use for which 
it was acquired. In view of the great 
demand for additional land for games 
and recreation, the Board do not feel 
that they can press the London 
County Council to allow a small 
minority of the ratepayers to mono- 
]H>1ise the use of land which was 
provided for the benefit of all. and to 
which all ratepayers have to contri¬ 
bute.— CSgd.) A. G. Bose a wen. 

Shallots: Their keeping powers.—During 
the past few seasons these have realised 
high price all through the year. This, to 
some extent, arises from their keeping pro 
jK?rties when well grown. I cannot grow 
Onions profitably in my garden, bene 
some years ago I resolved to grow* Shallots 
and have? been coin[icnsnted during the past 
three years by the old and new joining 
hands, using them in the place of Onions. 
In many ways I prefer them and find them 
keep as well as Onions. Many errors are 
made in drying and storing. This arises 
from not exposing them to the air and sun 
shine long enough after lifting, then 
placing them in^Warm, moistl positions 

Digitized by VjOCKJlt 


thickly together. If they are poorly grown 
they have no keeping powers. The grow¬ 
ing is of the utmost importance not only 
for size, but also for keeping. Often one 
hears it said plant on the shortest day and 
lift on the longest. Recently in an able 
article in Gardening (page 120) this was 
shown to be valueless. Last year I had 
the best crop I ever have had. These were 
not planted till the last half of March 
My soil being light, I find much help is 
derived from the use of poultry manure 
worked into the soil, doing this during the 
winter. Before planting I make the 
ground very solid. In very dry weather I 
find a soaking of water helpful. 1 grow 
them in the most exposed^ iR>sitions.—J. 
Crook. 

Leeks.—Leeks are not always given the 
consideration they deserve, hence we find, 
Instead of well-blanched, thick stems, the 
reverse is often the ease. In some gar¬ 
dens I have noticed that the Leek-bed has 
apparently been an afterthought, and 
what with ill preparation and late sow¬ 
ing, the crop has been poor in the ex¬ 
treme. This should not be, and those who 
wish to succeed with Locks must treat 
the ground well. It is tlicit 1 fore advis¬ 
able to well dig a piece of ground at once, 
incorporating with it a liberal quantity 
of rotted dung. If it is not possible to 
prepare the site quite so soon, I would 
urge the sowing of seed in a small bod, 
transplanting for a time until the plants 
can be transferred to their final quarters. 
The main thing just now is to bear in 
mind the importance of giving Leeks a 
long season of growth, sowing seed at 
once. Afterwards the preparation of the 
final quarters can tie undertaken at 
leisure, using all burnt garden refuse and 
securing what manure is possible. Leeks 
benefit throughout the season by stimu¬ 
lants, and these to some extent make up 
for any deficiency of manure in the soLl at 
the outset.— Woodbastwick. 

Celery: medium versus tall kinds.—This 
season I have been growing several kinds 
to compare them as to height, etc. The very 
tall growers are not wanted, except where 
all their leafage and stems can be used 
for flavouring, etc. Thes*? tall growers need 
so much earthing tip to blanch them, or 
there is so much .that cannot be used un¬ 
less cooked. When used raw, the chief 
tiling Is a good solid’ stem 0 Inches to S 
inches long. This season I had a row of 
plants that grew 2£ feet high, while an¬ 
other row by its side did not exceed 20 
Inches. This butter was by far the more 
useful, having quite as much eatable stem. 
Many so-called new kinds have been put 
on the market. Give me a good stock of 
Major Clarke’s type as a Red or Bibby’s 
Defiance, and I want no taller or shorter 
growing kinds.—J. Crook. 


Growing Cucumbers in pots and boxes.— 

It is generally agreed that to produce 
Cucumbers, either a frame or house, with 
the necessary bed of fermenting material, 
is required, hut one often finds that in a 
greenhouse where other plants are grown 
Cucumber growing is attempted with not 
altogether unsatisfactory results. Last 
season I chanced to visit the greenhouse 
owned by an acquaintance who grows 
Begonias amongst other things, and on 
the back of the stages he had both Toma¬ 
toes and Cucumbers in jx>ts carrying a 
nice lot of fruit. With a greenhouse 
available, and a small quantity of stable 
manure, which should he turned over a 
few times to admit of the rank heat 
escaping, a start can with safety be made 
with Cucumbers about the middle of May, 
raising the plants from seed with the ad¬ 
ditional warmth found in the propagator 


than pots, as one may have a miniature 
bed and add further supplies of material 
later. Cucumbers thus grown may not be 
quite so numerous or so quickly produced, 
but they are always acceptable—W. F. D. 

Marrows that keep.—Last September I 
cut. a dozen Marrows for keeping during 
the winter, and the following resuLts may 
interest prospective growers:—Three were 
cut when fully ripe—if anything, over- 
had to be used about the end of 
November, as signs of decay began to 
show; variety, Long White. Three cut 
when growth had almost finished, but not 
allowed lo ripen, kept until about Christ¬ 
mas; variety, Moore’s Cream. 'Three cut 
when only three-parts grown Lasted until 
the middle of January; variety, Long 
Green. /Three cut when only half-grown— 
averaging, perhaps 4 lbs. or 5 lbs. each— 
kept well until March 4th : variety, Long 
White. The last three, on being cut, were 
quite crisp and linn, and cooked well, one 
being used as a vegetable and the re¬ 
mainder for jam. This, I think, proves 
that, where it is desired to keep the fruit, 
those undergrown rather than overgrown 
are the best. They were kept in a cool 
room, and tilted so that air could get 
round them.— Leaiiurst. 

Tomatoes in restricted root space.— 

I am convinced most amateurs treat 
these too generously in their early 
stages. The l»est crop 1 saw last 
season had a limited rooting spaces 
9 ome having not more than 0 inches of soil 
to grow in. This was sufficient to sustain 
them till they had set the first bunch of 
fruit, when more soil, etc., was added. 
Some years ago at Sandhurst Lodge I 
often saw Mr. Townsend grow these in 
boxes 8 inches deep, keeping them bearing 
for many months. It is a disadvantage 
when they make a lot of growth before 
they begin to set. Generally this arises 
from tin* larder being too good and want of 
air in the early part of the season.— 
J. C. F. C. 

Tomatoes.—Plants for open-air culture 
mu«t he in a forward condition When 
planted out. To obtain good plants for 
thus purpose seeds should l>e sown at 
once. A gentle bottom heat will be 
necessary until the seedlings are well 
above the soil, at. which stage they should' 
be placed as near the glass as possible. 
As soon as large enough to handle, pot 
them singly into 3-inch pots, and when 
they have filled these with roots. j*>t them 
again into fi-ineh pots, so that they will 
he good, strong plants, showing several 
trusses of flower when ne<*ded to put out 
in the last week of May or early in June, 
according to the weather. Sunrise, Best 
of All, and Moneymaker are, reliable 
varieties for outdoor cult nix'. 

Potato Evergood.—When I grew this 
(near on twenty years ago) the quality was 
so poor that I diisxxviitinued its culture ; nor 
was mine an isolated ease. During the 
past four seasons I have obtained n supply 
of this late in the season, and am quite 
satisfied with its flavour, as when it comes 
to the table it is nice and dry. During last 
year several growers have spoken well of 
it. It is odd that generally, when a kind 
is first introduced, if the cropping iwwei-9 
are great the quality is poor. Many of 
our most enduring kinds had the same 
feature. I remember when Magnmn 
Bon mu was first grown the quality was 
jxrir compared to that of later years — 
.T C. F. C. 

Broad Beans.—The main crop of these 
will 1 m* sown as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work upon. Choose an open 
break, and sow the seeds in rows 3 feet 
apart, and from ^InMies to 6 inches be- 


or striking pit. I think boxes are better 0F II j I M01 S AT 
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EASTER-FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Easter is decidedly a holiday to be spent 
in the garden, not only by tho.se who own 
large gardens, but by those who are able 
to visit a public park or garden. By 
Easter the garden has shaken off the de¬ 
pressing effects of winter, and Narcissi, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Wall¬ 
flowers, Primroses, and other spring 
flowers are blooming freely, while above 
them numerous trees and shrubs are 
Covered with brightly-coloured blossoms. 
At that time everything has a freshness 
that, is less apparent as the weeks go by, 
and everyone enjoys to the full the wealth 
of blossom on every hand. Among trees 
and shrubs which flower at Easter the fol¬ 
lowing are worthy of note: — 

The Yulajt (Magnolia conspicua), grow¬ 
ing 30 feet or more high and bearing pure 
white, fragrant flowers, each one with 
about nine thick, fleshy i>etals. When half¬ 
open they bear some resemblance to a Lily, 
hence one of the popular names, Lily Tree. 
M. obovnta is a bushy Magnolia flowering 
about the same'timer In this case the 
flowers are purple. It is chiefly interest¬ 
ing from the fact that, crossed with M. 
conspicua, it has helped in the production 
of a number of very beautiful and free- 
flowering hybrids, conspicuous at Easter 
being M. Soulangeana, M. Alexandrina, M. 
Norberti, and M. epeciosa, all of which 
have the outside of the ]>etal.s more or less 
deeply stained with purple. Perhaps the 
finest of all the hybrids is M. Lennei, the 
flowers large, shapely, and highly coloured. 
It, however, is rarely at its best by Easter. 
The Star-flowered Magnolia (M. stellata), 
a bush up to 12 feet high, is very attrac¬ 
tive by reason of its multitude of glisten¬ 
ing white, fragrant flowers, each one made 
up of numerous narrow" petals. The tree¬ 
like M. Kobus is also showy at this time, 
its white flowers being conspicuous. In 
gardens where choice trees arc grown the 
visitor may also note M. salieifolia, a 
Japanese tree introduced in 1000. Its 
flowers are white and fragrant, rather like 
those of M. fitellata, but made up of fewer 
petals. 

TnE Mediterranean Heaths form 
another group of very attractive shrubs at 
Easter time. Erica mediterranea is seen 
as a shapely bush 3 feet to 8 feet high, 
covered by rosy-red flowers, while its 
variety alba bears white flowers. E. 
arborea sometimes grows 20 feet high, as 
In the Isle of Wight and the Scilly Islands. 
Its fragrant, white flowers are well set off 
by the dark green leaves. In gardens 
where it will not grow on account of cold, 
the variety alpina should he tried, for it is 
much hardier and flowers at the same 
time. Another Tree Heath flowering at 
this time is E. lusitanica, which can be 
distinguished from E. arborea by its longer 
flowers, which have no fragrance. E. 
australis, a rather uncommon hueli from 
Spain, bears large, bright red flowers. It 
is a rather straggling bush, but very 
beautiful. 

I’l KRIS FLORlBt’NDA AND P. JAPONIC A are 

a couple of evergreen shrubs to be found 
in flower at this time. Both bear white 
blossoms freely. Other closely allied 
shrubs flowering now are Cassandra caly- 
eulntn, with white flowers, and Kalmia 
glauea. with light red flowers. In the ab¬ 
sence of fiost several 

Rhododendrons may be found in full 
bloom, notably B. Lu scombei, a very 
beautiful hybrid wl|nmrse, fmcialtjoso- 
coloufia liowerfc; llk£ri4L^ red 


flowers; Rosa Mundi, a low, compact bush 
with white, rose-flushed blossoms; venus- 
tum, with red flowers; the pretty little 
dwarf 1L intricatum and It. uigro-puncta- 
tum, with violet-blue flowers; R. Rhodora, 
a summer-leafing species from Eastern N. 
America, bearing purple blossoms. In the 
mildest parts of the country many of the 
most beautiful of the Himalayan species, 
such as It. argeuteum, R. Falconeri, R. 
artoreum, It. campylocarpum, and It. 
Thomson!, with their numerous hybrids, 
are at their best. 

Flowering Currants (Ribes) are repre¬ 
sented by Hie various varieties of Ribes 
sauguineum and It. nureum, particularly 
noticeable being the rich red flowers of the 
var. splcndens of the former and aurautia- 
cum of the latter. 

Fousythias provide a fine display of 
yellow flowers. F. suspeusa, whether 
grown as a climber against walls and 
trellises or as a bush in the open ground, 
is equally desirable, every wand-like 
branch being covered with flowers from 
end to end. F. viridissima is also well 
covered with yellow flowers, as is also F. 
intermedia. Where the varieties of the 
latter F. i. densiflora and F. i. speetabilis 
are grown their specially free-flowering 
qualities will he noticed. 

Cydonia japonica is conspicuous by 
reason of its bright red flowers, while the 
dwarf C. Maulei is also very attractive. 
Special attention ought to be paid to the 
variety siiperha of C. Maulei, its rich crim¬ 
son blossoms being particularly attractive 
and borne with great freedom. Several 

Spir.eas arc in blossom, the most con¬ 
spicuous being S. arguta, than which it 
would he difficult to imagine a more pro¬ 
fusely-flowered bush. The flowers are 
pure white and appear in small clusters 
from almost every bud on the previous 
year’s shoots. S. Thunbergi has been in 
flower for several weeks, but its blossoms 
are still in good condition. 

Tiie June-berby (Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis) is covered with racemes of pure 
white flowers, while the dwarf variety 
oblonglfolia, a loose bush 5 feet high, is 
also very showy. The beauty of this shrub 
is enhanced when the ground beneath is 
carpeted with Museari, the variety 
Heavenly Blue being specially desirable 
for the purpose. Several wild foiins of 

Prunus communis are covered with 
white blossoms, while the Sloe is conspicu¬ 
ous in hedgerows in many places, and its 
double-flowered form is very noticeable 
where it is planted in gardens. The dwarf 
Russian Almond (Prunus nann) is a charm¬ 
ing shrub by reason of its small Almond¬ 
like flowers, while amongst dwarf trees 
the double-flowered Peaches make glorious 
patches of colour, rose, crimson, and white. 
Where the donble-floworcd Peaches suc¬ 
ceed they ought to be given a place in every 
garden, for they rarely fail to bloom freely 
and last in good condition for quite three 
weeks. Prunus subhirtella aud P. pendula 
are two beautiful Japanese Cherries in 
blossom at the present time. Their flowers 
are rose when in bud and white, shaded 
rose when expanded. They are borne 
with great freedom. P. Sargenti is 
another Cherry in good condition at the 
present time. Its rose-coloured flowers 
are each nearly H inches across and pro¬ 
duced freely. Prunus triloba fiore-pleno is 
very handsome both as a bush and a wall 
plant, its beautiful rose-coloured flowers 
being borne from every bud of the previous 
year’s wood. The 

Corylopsjs depend so much ou the 


weather that it is almost a question of 
from day to day as to whether they are in 
flower or not, so susceptible are they to 
cold winds and frost. A finely-flowered 
bush of one day may be quite browu the 
next, with all the blooms ruined. At their 
best, however, they are very attractive, 
the catkin-like inflorescences of primrose- 
yellow and Primrose-scented flowers being 
dainty and pleasing. The two best-known 
species are C. splcata and C. parviflora. 

For those who are interested in wood¬ 
lands the Larch is the most effective tree 
at Easter, for not only are the rosy-pink 
female flowers and the yellow male flowers 
at their best, hut the delicate green leaves 
are beginning to unfold. 

lu addition to the plants mentioned 
above as being in flower, there are also 
others in quite good form. Several have 
been in bloom for weeks, others are just 
coming ou, aud others again are at their 
best, therefore the lover of trees and 
shrubs will find plenty to interest him 
from a flowering point of view alone 
during the Easter holidays. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron kamtschaticum. — Ten 

years ago, on reading the merits of this 
Rhododendron in your paper, I obtained a 
plant, which each spring has put forth 
leaves, but has never produced a flower. 
It was planted in sandy loam in the rock 
garden. I should be glad to know what 
special treatment or soil should be meted 
out to it to induce it to bloom.—W. IS. 
Rogers. 

[W. J. Bean, in “Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,” says : “ Whilst 
not difficult to cultivate, this Rhododen¬ 
dron requires rather special treatment, the 
ordinary conditions adapted to Erica cere 
not quite suiting it. Found, naturally, in 
boggy places, It needs chiefly more con¬ 
tinuous surface moisture than Rhododen¬ 
drons in general do, although they are well 
known to love cool, moist conditions about 
the roots. I have found that the most 
successful way to grow this Rhododendron 
is to plant it in sandy, peaty soil with 
which a little Sphagnum has been mixed, 
aud, after it is planted, to lay Sphagnum 
Moss round it and among the stems also. 
As it is apt to be cut by late spring frosts, 
it is an advantage to cover the plants with 
a liandlight for a few weeks until that 
danger is past, or, failing that, to select a 
spot screened from the rays of the morn- 
dng sun.”] 

Daphne Blagayana. —A very beautiful 
shrub in the rock garden during April and 
early May is this Daphne, for at that time 
its fragrant, creamy-white blossoms scent 
the air for a considerable distance. Un¬ 
fortunately, it does not do well every¬ 
where. Perhaps in no garden in the 
British Isles does it do so well asVit Glas- 
nevin, where it occupies a considerable 
area planted on low mounds of loam and 
stone, the shoots being weighed down by 
stones as they increase in length. A native 
of the mountains of East Europe, it was 
originally introduced in 1875. Of spread¬ 
ing habit, it rarely exceeds 12 inches 
in height, spreading by underground 
stems. The evergreen leaves are stalk less. 
The flowers are in dense clusters at the 
points of the shoots, over a score of blos¬ 
soms being crowded into a head no more 
than 2 inches across. A uniformly moist 
soil appears to be necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful growth of this plant, while the con¬ 
tinuous layering of the branches also ap¬ 
pears essential. Propagation is by divi¬ 
sion, but wheiAifieC a illAtit becomes well 

oh 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Crops In cold frames. —All crops that 
have been wintered in cold frames, after 
having been ‘thoroughly hardened off, 
should lx> planted in their permanent quar¬ 
ters at. the earliest possible moment. Every 
care should l>e taken to keep up a regular 
supply of the more important vegetable's 
bv making frequent small sowings of suit¬ 
able varieties. 

Onions raised in heat and pricked off 
into boxes have been placed in cold frames. 
The earlier these can l>e planted out, pro¬ 
vided the conditions are favourable, the 
better. If the plants are well hardened 
ofT, the weather after this date is not 
likely to injure them. The ground having 
been properly prepared by deep digging 
and manuring, choose a dry day, and prick 
ever the surface soil, giving a good dress¬ 
ing of soot and wood ashes. After two or 
three days, rake down finely, mark out the 
lines, and plant in rows 15 inches apart, 
allowing a distance of 10 inches from plant 
to plant (if extra large bull>s are required 
more room should t>e given). When plant¬ 
ing, retain as much soil on the roots as 
possible, and take care not to plant too 
deeply. 

Peas. —So soon as milder weather comets 
the planting of Peas raised in pots will be 
carried out. Should it be difficult to get 
the ground into a finely broken state, wide, 
deep drills will l>e opened with a spade 
and refilled with fine soil from the frame- , 
ground. Planted in this way, they soon 
take* to their fresh quarters. The soil 
should he packed firmly round the roots 
ami a ridge drawn up to the plants. The 
stakes are placed in position at once, and 
the plants further protected with branches 
of Spruce or other Firs. A sowing of Peas 
is now made about every ten days, select¬ 
ing the large-podded and best-flavoured 
varieties. 

Globe Artichokes. —The protecting mate¬ 
rial will now be cleared from around the 
(tools, after which a good dressing of well- 
deeayed manure will l>e afforded, digging 
it in. If any vacancies have been caused 
by the recent severe weather, suckers to 
the required nwnl>er will l>e detached from 
some of the strongest of the old .stools and 
planted at once. 

Winter Greens, such as Broccoli, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, Kales, and Savoys, .should 
now be sown. I prefer to make two sow¬ 
ings of these—one about April IQth and 
another a fortnight later. Everything de¬ 
pends upon the weather ais to which or the 
resulting plants will bo best for disposing 
in permanent quarters, and, as the seed¬ 
bed takes up but. little room, I consider it 
good policy to adopt this system gene¬ 
rally. 

Ivy. —Early in April is the best time far 
clipping Ivv. That growing on walls 
should be clipped every year, cutting away 
all leaves and projecting growths. When 
treated in this wav it looks unsightly for 
a week or two, but new growth soon ap¬ 
pears. This annual clipping also assists 
the clinging aerial shoots, far it relieves 
them of much weight, and walls are not so 
likely to be stripped ill high winds. 

Rose hedges. —If these ha ve become bare 
at the base, now is the time to remedy 
matters by hard pruning. If the plants 
are well established, many growths may 
l>e out down level with the ground; in 
fact, the whole hedge can be so treated if 
desired; but such drastic treatment is 
rarely necessary. The unfurnished condi¬ 
tion of the base of a hedge often arises 
from a bad start. If the plants are cut 
hard back after they have been planted 
twelve months, they usually grow strong 
and busby, (and if one or more of the oldest 
growths are cut down hard each year, a 
constant success! orff^f..rpiipg.srlocL from 
the ba se I. is ©1x1 G. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —Owing to the continued 
unfavourable weather, the planting of 
border 'Carnations has been delayed. A fa¬ 
vourable opportunity should, therefore, he 
.seized to get it done, setting out the plant s 
either singly or in groups of three, allow¬ 
ing a distance of 18 inches between them 
in either case. A good dusting of wood 
ashes and lime rubble in a fine state may 
with great advantage be applied to the 
surface beforehand and forked in. The 
plants must l>e protected from sparrows 
and (slugs, either by netting them over or 
running strands of cotton backwards and 
forwards from sticks inserted in the soil 
3 feet apart all over the border, and by re¬ 
peatedly dusting the surface either with 
soot or lime. Border Chrysanthemums, if 
well hardened, may also he planted 2 feet 
to 21 feet, each way. If the border or 
beds, as the case may be, have not been 
manured or dug, get. them done at once, 
and let a few days elapse before planting, 
iso that the surface may dry, and enable the 
soil to be trodden down to a certain extent 
prior to planting. Other subjects which 
are of telling effect in autumn are Aster 
Amelins bessarabicus and Aster acris, both 
of which are eminently adapted for the 
filling of beds of good size. Both will 
flower mo-st satisfactorily if the planting 
is done without further delay. 

Annuals. —Get borders and beds to he 
sown -with annuals in suitable condition, 
and sow the seed the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. In the first instance, each 
species of flower should l>e represented in 
good, bold groups of not less than 3 feet in 
area. If judiciously selected, and the group¬ 
ing arranged in a satisfactory manner, 
the general effect, when all are in bloom, 
i.s most pleasing. A few subjects which 
should always enter into a scheme of this 
description are Linum grandiflorum 
nibrum, Codettas and Clarkias in variety, 
Esehscholtzias, Larkspurs, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Matthiola bicomis, and Mignonette 
of ordinary and giant-flowered types. Work 
in a dressing of wood ashes or burnt refuse 
after screening with the surface soil, and 
keep a sharp look-out for slugs a.s soon as 
the young plants begin to make their ap¬ 
pearance. Top-dress Iris Kmmpferi with 
partly decayed cow manure, after clearing 
the surface of dead foliage and weeds. 
Look round Wallflowers and Canterbury 
Bella, making any which have been 
loosened by the action of frost firm again, 
and then run the hoe through the soil 1>e- 
tween them. The same attention is also 
necessary with regard to beds filled with 
Pansies and breaks of autumn-sown Shir¬ 
ley Poppies. Get pot-raised Sweet Peas 
hardened, and plant them in their selected 
positions, which should have been properly 
prepared ere now. If Grass seeds have to 
l>e sown for the clothing of bare places on 
lawns and under trees where the shade is 
not too dense, the matter should have im¬ 
mediate attention. Areas of any size 
should ho netted over afterwards, other¬ 
wise birds may devour the majority of the 
seeds. Protect small patches of ground 
with sticks and cotton, tying feathers, 
etc., on the latter, to help in scaring them 
away. 

The early Peach-house.— Push on with 
disbudding, syringe daily, and if fly 
proves troublesome valorise the house 
two evenings hi succession. If a heavy 
crop of fruit has set, gradually dispense 
with all badly placed examples, such as 
those situated on the under side of the 
branches and those in awkward position's. 
►Some of the smallest or least desirable of 
those on the upper side of the trees may 
also be rubbed off, so long a<s a good num¬ 
ber remains to select from at the final 
thinning after the stoning of the fruits. 

A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Roses. —The pruning of Roses must, now 
he taken in hand. It i.s possible that climb¬ 
ing and pillar Ro-ses may not have been at¬ 
tended to. In such cases the others may 
wait until these have been seen to. Ex¬ 
hausted flowering wood of Last season 
should l>o cut cleanly out, weak, pithy, or 
badly placed shoots should be similarly 
treated, as well as those broken or injured 
by winds or by chafing. This seen to, the 
remaining shoots ought to ho spaced out 
and loose.lv secured to trellis, wall, or 
pi Liar. Nor should they be placed ioo 
closely together, for most of the moro 
vigorous glowers, and especially those of 
the Wichuraiana family, are inclined to 
be less effective if each shoot has not 
ample space in which to develop. Having 
attended to these, a beginning may be 
made with Hybrid Perpetuals. These are 
not such favourites now as they were at 
one time, but there are many fine things 
among them. When the pruning of these 
is completed, Hyl>rid Teas may be at¬ 
tended to, and with the pruning of the 
more delicate Teas, which may be de¬ 
ferred, if necessary, till April is well ad¬ 
vanced, the Rose-pruning season comes to 
an end. Much is annually written about 
what is, after all, merely a matter of ob¬ 
servation and common sense. The main 
things to bear in mind are: Cut out all 
useless and hadlv ‘placed wood, prune 
strong shoots slightly, and weak ones 
■more severely. The production of exhibition 
blooms is another matter, and does not re¬ 
quire to bo dealt with in this place. 

Dahlias. —Cuttings are now plentiful, 
and when slipped off with a heel and dib¬ 
bled thickly into a propagating case in 
which there is a little bottom heat, they 
will soon root. 

Annuals for pots. —There are a few an¬ 
nuals which are well adapted for making 
an autumn display in the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and seeds of these sown 
round about this time will be useful from 
the end of August onward. A good batch 
of Celosia plumosa is always effective, but 
a good strain is imperative. There are 
eome very inferior strains, plants from 
which are neither Celosias nor Cockscombs 
(C. cristata), but a mixture of both. Such 
plants are very disappointing, and take the 
same attention a.s those of a better habit. 
Celosias take a good deal of heat in their 
early stages, but as they approach the 
flowering stage a cooler temperature suits 
them. Cockscombs can be grown to huge 
prooortions, but they are more interesting, 
perhaps, than ornamental. To do them 
thoroughly well, they reouire bottom heat 
until the “comb’ 7 is fully developed. If 
allowed to become pot-bound in their 
younger stages, the “ comb ” develops pre¬ 
maturely, and never attains to any size. 
Glasgow Prize is a good and trustworthy 
selection. Schiza nth uses are also useful 
in autumn. Choose one of the compact and 
dwarf varieties. There is a wide range of 
colour and combinations of colour in a 
mixed packet. Nicotian a Sander®, when 
well grown, is not without value at the 
time indicated, and those who wish for 
large, massive pieces of Tobacco to fur¬ 
nish a lofty house will find N. sylvestris 
worthy of attention. Alonsoa incisifolia 
and A. AYarcewiczi are bright in the late 
days of autumn before Chrysanthemums 
are housed. 

Vegetable garden —In thus district we 
have been again held up by very unseason¬ 
able weather. The changes" have been 
rung on snow, sleet, and rain for almost 
the entire week, and at the time of writ¬ 
ing keen frost is experienced every night. 
Outdoor work is pressing, but has, per¬ 
force to stand, while we extract such con¬ 
solation as we may from the fact that the 
hard weather is keeping the buds of fruit 
trees from opening as. early as, a short 
time ago, they appeared likely to do. 

UNIVERSITY OF IDtlWdbS^. 
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EASTER IN THE GARDEN. 

By GERALD W. BUTCHER. 

The great annual carnival in the garden is once more upon us. The Easter holidays afford to innumerable cultivators their 
principal opportunity to perform the many and varied tasks whdoh fall due in rapid succession in the spring. This vear our 
never-failing English climate has more than usually upheld its reputation, so that the holiday—pray Heaven it may be fine— 
will prove a veritable boon to, those whose gardens are as yet unfurnished. Let us consider first the food garden. 

Tn e Soil. —Always by far the most important consideration, the soil and its condition is, nevertheless, sometimes almost 
disregarded, but success cannot be achieved unless attention is given both to its physical and mechanical needs. The rooting 
medium must contain adequate supplies of plant food, and it must be brought to an amenable condition by cultivation. One 
ought to l>e satisfied that the soil contains more than sufficient plant nutriment, that it lias been dug as deeply as the roots are 
expected to penetrate, and that it is in a proper mechanical condition before a single seed-is sown. The rudiments of the game 
are simple—so simple that a hazardous stroke is as unnecessary as it is unwise. They are:— 

1. Replenish the M>il with manures and feltilasers. 

2. -Dig deeply. 

3. Never attempt to sow or plant until the soil is dry enough to crumble. 

How to Prepare A Seed Bed. —On l>cing satisfied that the foregoing considerations have Ikhni met, the business of 
sowing can proceed, but first a seed l>ed in a condition requisite for the particular type of seed to lie sown must be prepared. 
After the land has been dug the surface is more or less lumpy and uneven, and before sowing requires modification, and this 
process is known as “getting a tilth.” The depth and fineness of the tilth is governed generally by the size of the seed to l>e 
sown. Small seeds, like Celery, Turnip, Onions, require the surface soil to be raked to an almost dust-like tilth ; Radish, Beet, 
Spinach germinate freely when the largest pieces of soil are about the size of a Hazel Nut. Beans and Peas need correspond¬ 
ingly less attention as regards tilth, and the largest pieces of -soil need not be reduced to less than the size of. say, a Walnut. 
The size of seeds a bo determines the depth at which they should be sown ; thus the smallest would lie covered by about half- 
inch of soil, and so on to Peas at two to three inches, Beams three to four inches, Potatoes (tubers) four to six indie®. With 
light soils seeds Require to lie planted deeper than in heavier soils. 

The desired tilth is obtained by smashing the big clodis with a Canterbury hoe, or else by forking up the surface of 
the previously dug land a few inches deep. Then, by using am iron-toothed rake, a still finer tilth can be obtained, always 
providing the work is done when the soil is dry enough. 

Hints on Sowing and Planting. —A fortune awaits the inventor who provides a drilling machine or implement suitable 
for the small cultivator. It is almast impossilde to sow small seeds evenly and thinly by hand, amd the yearly waste of good 
seed and subseouen.t energy and time thinning the lines is incalculable. When drawing drills, instead of using the corner of a 
hoe, as is mostly done, it will be found more convenient to use the point of an ordinary wooden garden label, or a short- 
pointed stick—of course, with the aid of a line stretched taut to keep a straight drill. In sowing small seed®, many prefer to 
tear off a small corner of the seed packet, so a® to allow the seed*s to bo gently shaken from it along the driLL Or the seeds can 
he mixed with a handful of dry soil or sand, placed in an old teapot, and distributed through the spout. Whatever the method 
adopted, the aim is to sow evenly and thinly, remembering that ultimately most kinds of plants will stand several inches apart 
in the rows. Wood (not coal) ashes are invaluable for drilling in with seeds, and for this purpose should lie stored in a dry 
place until reouired for use. Onions need a firm seed-l>ed, and on medium soil, the soil should be trodden or rolled prior and 
immediately alter the seed is sown, l>eing certain that the soil is not moist enough to bind; it should be crushed, and not merely 
flattened. Parsnips and Beet, instead of being distributed all along the drill, may be sown three seeds in each group at 
station® six to nine inches in the rows, thus simplifying the businesses of thinning Later on. The following list comprise® the 
kinds of popular vegetables and salads which are clue to !>e sown this Easter:— 

Artichokes, Broad Bean® (Longpod and Windsor types), Beet (for early use), Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cablwiges, 
Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber, Kale, Leeks, Lettuces, Onions, Parsnips, Peas, Potatoes (inaiiic.ro))), Radishes, Shal¬ 
lots, summer Spinach, Turnips, Vegetable Marrows. The last named, and Cucumbers for planting out of doors at the end of 
May, ought to t>e raised in pots or boxes, so that they can l>e protected until the danger of frost is passed. The remainder can 
bo sown outdoors forthwith. 

The Benefits of Light and Am. — Whilst the condition of the soil is an all-important factor in the production of 
bumper crops, the necessary outlay on man in vs would not l»e compensated for unless adequate consideration were given to the 
part played by light and air in the growth of plants. It is imperative that a sufficiency of both lie provided, otherwise the 
crop® will be starved just a® surely as if they were deprived of necessary plant food® in the-soil. Air is necessary to the proper 
action of all parts of the plant, including the root®, and with insufficient room and Light t-lio plant develops into a weakling. 
To 1 valance these necessities, the seedlings are thinned to their required distance® wliSe young, and to enable the air to reach 
the roots the surface soil lietween the rows of crop® is constantly Iveing stirred by mean® of hoeing. Crops which need hoeing 
between now are spring Cabbages, early sown Parsnip®, Onion®, Shallot®, Peas, Broad Bean®, and any others which may have 
germinated. These are a few suggestion® for Easter work in the food garden, imt the call also comes from the flower garden, in 
which interest i® again happily reviving. 

The Flower Garden.— The neglect of flowers during the past four season® is now reacting in their favour. Although it 
would be felly at thi® juncture to oust food crops to make room for them, it i® no longer necessary to neglect the flower® as 
hitherto. Very careful treatment will bo required to lvstore the permanent flower border® to their old magniflcenco. Mostly 
the soil i® impoverished and the plants choked with weed®. The neglect of pruning, tying, and training growths of eLinibers 
ha® produced a state of chaos ill once well-ordered pleasaneex. The Easter holiday® will provide a chance to pave the way to 
something approaching the pre-war splendour of English flower garden®. Those who wish for an almost immediate display will 
find in the numerous annual® an abundance of colour and variety; during Easter both hardy and half-hardy kind® may lie sown. 
The war converted a nation of shopkeepers to a community of gardener®. No greater moral good can come to our country 
than that this spirit shall live and prosper. Easter mark® the beginning of a new era in gardening. May the peace gardeners 
emulate the will and the courage of their war-time brethren of the spade! 


The foregoing article by Mr. Gerald Butcher, the Secretary of the Vacant Land Cultivation Society, is published by 
arrangement with the Molassine Co., Ltd., of Greenwich, the Proprietors of Rito, who hope it may prove of value to all 
allotment-holders and amateur gardeners. Horticultural Rito, which proved such a sensational success last year for allotment 
and garden produce, is still obtainable from all Com Merchants, Stores, Seedsmen, and Florist®, 1 cwt., 27®. fld.; $ cwt., 15s.; 
28 lbs., 8s. ; 14 lbs., 4®. 6d.; 7 lbs., 2s. 9d. Tn ea.se of difficulty, send orders with cash direct to the Molasasine Co., Ltd., Tunnel 
Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. Extra charge® for carriage if ordered direct—on 1 ew.t., nil; on 50 Lbs., Is.; on 28 lbs. and 
14 lbs., 9d. 

Rito suits all the crops mentioned- by Mr. Butcher in his article. 

THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 


THE SECRETARY, HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, BATH ROAD, HOUNSLOW. 

PLANT NOW.—GIANT WHITE MAP 

4- GUERr 


PLANT NOW. — THE HARDY MAR- 

4- GUF.RTTE3, red, while, and blue, grand for cuMing. 
perfectly bardv, ordinary garden soil. 5 for la. Od.; 13 for 
3 a 6d.; 29 for 6e. 6d. Re carriage, see below. 

PLANT NOW.—THE LUPINS, red, white, 

blue, quite hardy, any roil. 5 for Is. 9d.; 13 for 3s. 6d.; 
for 94. 6-.1. Re carriage, are below. 

PLANT NOW.—The Finest Strain of PAN- 

4- the rod, wh ; t-* ( snd b’ne, Mm* Ferret. and 

Prince Henry. 5 for la. 9d.: 13 for 3«. 6d ; 26 for 6a. 6d. 

pLANT NOW for Earlv Spring Flowering. 

- Our n^ted «*rain of POLYANTHUS lovely col- 
3* ; MYOSOTIS. the ttr-eat blue la. 9d : 8WF.ET 
WILLIAMS. Auricula-eved, la. 6d.: WALLFLOWERS, 
blood red and yellow, la. 6d.; all pgr doz. 

Packed In box 98 , carrh 


-a.; au pgr aoz. . - - 

rtafe paid ta oi l^rij if id/-, by 


PLANT NOW - AQUILEGIA (the long- 

4 - spurred Columbinoa), lovely tinta, perfectly hardy, and 
improve* year by year. 2-voar-old nlants, 5 for Is. 9U. ; 13 
for 3b. 6d. 3 and 4-year-old plant*, 6* 6d. dozen. 

PLANT NOW.— RUDBECKIA (the Golden 

* Glow). Grand flnw»rs for cutting; most proiitlc; quite 
hardy. 4d. per clump; 3s. 6.1. for 13. 

PLANT NOW.—ALPINE or ROCKWORK 

4- PLANTS. offer 100 of the ben' and mo*t useful 
varieties. Hacked separately. 13 for 4*.; 26 for 7s. 6d. 

PLANT NOW.—MRS. BRADSHAW, the 

Uncut scarlet GK rT M. like double Geraniums on lon< 
stem*, quite hardv, improves and gets larger each year, 
nearly always in bloom. 5 large, well-grown plants, Is. 9d.; 
13 for 3 j. 6d. ; 26 for 6s. 6d. Re carriage, see below. 


GUERITE8 (Edward VII., Mrs. L. Bell, The Speaker, 
and the Shasta Daisy), all quite hardy, improve yearly, 
Immense bloom. 5 sturdy, well-rooted plant*. Is. 9d.; i3 
for 3e. 6d ; 26 for 6s. 6d. Re carnage, see below. 

PLANT NOW.—DORONICUM, very early- 

4- dowering; quite hardy, any soil. 5 for 1*. S>d. ; 13 for 
3* 6d. Good, ptrong plants Instructive booklet free. 

PLANT NOW.—OHR 5s. PARCEL OF 20 
4- SELECTED HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANT*, 
all pood for cutting, including Polemonium*. Doic’drum-, 
1 vobnK Heleniums. Ch*dones. Pansies, Swe-t Wit'im-n, 
Marguerite*, Anemones, Iri», &c., or 45 for 10* ; 6 for K 9d. 

PLANT NOW.—Jq unsightly corners, bor- 

4- ders, or beds, the Pink or White MOSSY 8AXIFKAGA, 
most pretty effect. 4d. per clump, or 13 for 3s. 6d. 

Post or Rail; otherwise please add 1/-to oover cost of oarriag* and packing:. Otooripilvo Booklet Free. 

' URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Buddleia asiatica (F. Allan ).—Though 
too tender for outdoor culture, except in 
the mildest parts of the country, this does 
well in the greenhouse, where it may 
either be planted out or grown in pot-s. It 
bears small, fragrant, white, tubular 
flowers. If allowed to grow freely, it may 
be expected to attain a height of 15 feet 
or 20 feet, but more frequently it is met 
with from 4 feet to 6 feet high. 

Saxifrage for naming (Fernside )You 
ask for the “correct name'’ -of a Saxi¬ 
frage, and hazard the chance of getting it 
by no-t ensuring that the specimen arrives 
in a fresh and good condition. Mangled 
fragments of plants can never lx? named 
with any degree of certainty, and your® as 
received is a case in point. After twenty- 
four hours in water, however, we have 
come to the conclusion that it is S. Salo¬ 
mon i. Such a procedure, however, makes 
an unjust tax upon our tame. Specimen® 
for naming should always be parked in a 
box in damp Moss, and., arriving fresh and 
plump, can usually be named at sight. 

Deutzia gracilis after blooming (Swal¬ 
low ).—We are assuming that you are re¬ 
ferring to plants that have been forced or 
flowered in a greenhouse. If this is so, 
then such plants should be gradually 
hardened off, so that when all danger of 
frost is past they may l>e stood out of 
doors. At that time any old and exhausted 
wood should be cut out, in order to allow 
room for the development of young and 
vigorous shoot®, while, if necessary, the 
plants may be repotted. The great jtoin.t 
is to have the wood well ripened by stand* 
ing the plants in a sunny position during 
the summer, taking care that during 
growth they never suffer from want of 
water. Deutzia® will stand for years in 
the -same pots and flower well each season, 
provided they are occasionally watered 
with liquid manure during the growing 
period. 

Imantophyllum (Clivia) miniatum (. Swal¬ 
low ).—This is of very ea®y culture, doing 1 
best in turfv yellow loam, with—if it can 
be had—a fourth part of fibrous peat. 
When growing freely, occasional doses of j 
liquid manure are beneficial. The beauty 
of the plant is greatly augments! by the 
bright red fruits which follow the blos¬ 
soms, and last in beauty over a year. 
Winter in a temperature ®uch a® the gene¬ 
rality of greenhouse plants requires, and 
keep fairly dry. When growing freely, it 
may be potted every year as soon a® flower¬ 
ing i® over, but in the case of large plants 
once in two years is quite sufficient. Good 
drainage is essential. If you want to 
divide it, do this directly after flowering, 
separating‘any suckers that may be pushed 
up from the side of the main stem, and 
potting into small pots. 

FRUIT. 

Peach stones splitting (G. G. Gilman ).— 

From the information you give, we have 
no hesitation in -saying that your Pearlies 
have been suffering from stone-splitting. 
This may be due to several causes, a-s im¬ 
perfect fertilisation of the flower®, over¬ 
cropping, or an absence of lime in the soil. 
Freshly slaked lime, applied in sufficient 
quantity to whiten the soil, is a good 
remedy, giving this two or tliror iim< 3 
during the season.. We should advise you 
to lift the tree before the leaves fall next 
autumn, adding to the -soil some good 
fibrous loa-m, with which are mixed some 
wood a-shes and old mortar rubble. In 
order to check the earwigs, you should see 
to it that, the wall is dressed with a mix¬ 
ture of hot li mew ash, to which has Iveen 
added some sulphur, working the same 
well into all the crevices. It may be 
necessary to have the wall repointed. Good 
traps -for the earwigs^re the hollow stems 
of Broad Bean®, info which i’ - j t,< k ifcs he* 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Hex .—Coltsfoot (Tus- 
-silago Farfara).— C. C. —1, Forsythia sus- 
pen-sa; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum; 3, 

Mega-sea rubra; 4, Chionodoxa Luciliae. 

- W. M. —1, Echeveria retusa; 2, 

Arclisia crenulata ; 3, Fuchsia procumbeus; 

4, Libonia flori-bunda.- F. C. E. —1, 

Polemonium cceruleum; 2, 4 Cyclamen 

Coum • 3, Scilla bifolia ; 4, Tradescant-ia 

virginaana.- A. T. —1, The Cornelian 

Cherry (Cornu® Mas); 2, Epimedium 

alpinum ; 3, Spiraea pruniflora ; 4, Mag¬ 
nolia stellata. M. F. —1, Berberis Dar- 

wini; 2, Skimmia japonica; 3, Forsythia 

suspensa ; 4, Euomvmus radicaus.- 1?. J. 

■ —1, CLivia miniata ; 2, Eupatorium odora- 
tissimum; 3, Oestrum (Ha brat ham nus) 

elegan®; 4, Boronia mega-stigma.- 

It. S. M. —1, The Maiden’s Wreath (Fran- 
eoa ramosa) ; 2, Eupatorium ri pari uni ; 3, 
Cytisus racemo-sus. M. C. H. —-T, Nar¬ 
cissus pallidus prfecox ; 2, N. Emperor; 3, 

N. Sir Watkin -4, Anemone nemorosa.- 

Chas. Elson .—The Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
officinalis). 


SLUGS. 

insure your crops 

AgaiMt slugs. WORMS. RATS. 

MICE. CATS and BIRDS. 

{Leaflet and Sample Jrte.) 

6d. and la. Tins and ias. per Cwt {for 
London)of Chemists, Stores, and 
1 Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E 14 

S S &!f AiVar ded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
"’Fraw ExhiUlton, 1911. 


Let Us Point Out 

the chief feature of the 
Rud^e-Whit worth — its 
reliability. Every part of 
the Rudge-Whitworth 
Bicycle i« guaranteed, 
and every part is made to 
build up the claim that 
we make for the Rudge 
—that it is Britain'* Best 
Bicycle. 

Write for Catalogue 
Post Free, from nearett 
agent or direct from 

Rudge-Whit worth 
LtdXDept. sac COVENTRY 

London Depot: 

230. Tottenham Ct. Rd. 
(Oxford Street endj.W. I 


The Perfect Insecticide. 


Rudge-Whiiworlh 

Britain's Best Bicycle 


ALEX. CROSS & SONS, LTD 
19, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Superphosphate of 
Liuie, 7/7 cwt. Sul¬ 
phate of Ammonia 
19/- cwt. Basie ^ 
Slag, 5/6 cwt. 


8ulpbate of PoLuah, 
6 3 cwt. Hone Meal. 
32 6 ewt. 
Garden Lime, 

28 lb.. 3 9 6/6 cwU 

.6 6 1121b. 12/6^^V 

Hags Free. Carriage Paid 


LATEST 


GUANOA 


IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

List to/ Pipe t and 
Fit tin a $ Free. 


An excellent Fertiliser for 
POTATOES and nil rege- 
Above table crop*. From 

prices are Seedsmen and Prices 

carried Nurserymen, larger 

forward. or from quantities 

Bags, 9d. on application. 

HUNTER & COW,40. Thomas 8t„ 
Ltd., Liverpool. 

Suppliers of everythin') for the Garden, Allotment etc. 


Ltd., 

DknnibIron 

Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kcw Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W, 


The ‘ABOL’ GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

Ask your Horticultural Sundriesman for 
“Abol” Insccticido (Non-poisonous) J Pint L3, Pint 

2/-, Omrt 3 -, k Gal. 5 , Gal. 8-9. 

" Abol” Patent Syringes No. 4 19/-, No. 5 21/-, No. 6 

28/-, Bend 2/- extra. 

“Abol” Fertilizer. Tins 7d and 1 -, 7 lbs 3'-, 14 lbs. 5 - 
“Abol" Shading Tins to do 200 s. feet. 2 -. 

“ Abol ” Hose Terminals. i in.. 8 in , J in . 13/-. 
“Abol ’Weed Killer, Powder and Liquid. ABk for 
special l'St. 

"Abol” Lawn Sand, Tins 10L and 1/3. 14 lbs. 4/f ; 

28 lbs. 9/-. 

WRITE FOR CARDEN GUIDE FREE OH REQUEST. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any sizs. Write for prioes. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to Boundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE. E.O. 

35 Years' Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 


TAND DRESSING. —Incomparable Ferti 

-L-l lizer (70% Carbonate of Lime), 4s. 9d. cwt., carr. paid.- 
F. RICHARDSON. Horace-forpet, Boston. Linns._ 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOU 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C»It» ts^een Victoria y London 


frr 
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Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of ** The English Flower Garden 


APRIL 26, 1910 

Jlotes of the Week. 


No. 2094 .—Vol. XU. 


THOUGHTS IH THE GflRDEH. 

EASTERTIDE Ifl THE GARDE#. 


That must be a dead heart that does not 
spontaneously rejoice at the general resur¬ 
rection of things natural; for, aiwit from 
its theological significance, Eastertide is 
assuredly the time when the evidences of 
a Resurgence form a thick cloud of wit¬ 
nesses before us. 

Eastertide has nought to do with death ; 
it is the time of life, renewed life—nothing 
to do with sleep or rest, but a great and 
general awakening. We take our young 
plants—Violas, Auriculas, Pansies, or what 
not—bearing them from the quarters where 
we have tended them through their period 
of quiescence, and set them upon the way 
of accomplishing their appointed task, 
which Is to beautify the earth and gladden 
the heart of man. The heart which has 
enough of divinity in it to make it truly 
human does not repel, hut rather cherishes 
those emotions suggested to it by the 
awakening of Nature, which appeal to it 
in a degree proportionate to its simpleness 
and purity. To the ojxui and ingenuous 
mind nothing of the significance of the 
season is lost—Nature sees in it a kinship, 
and touches a chord already quivering to 
the response. The woods and the trees be¬ 
come eloquent; the flowers sing—all 
things, old and familiar though they be, 
are new. Thus by a devious path I have 
insensibly come back to that gosjiel upon 
which I am insistent even to boredom— 
viz., that our gardens have a dual sig¬ 
nificance. 

I confess that the greatest charm I find 
iu flowers would not exist for me if they 
«IK>kc only to my eyes and left my heart 
untouched, and that, not because I do not 
possess a discriminating eye, but because 
I see something more than the merely 
superficial, in which respect I am in the 
company of thousands of others who see 
all that I can see, and even more, in the 
beauties of Nature. Nature can be very 
beautiful to us all, but it reserves its 
greatest beauties for those whose lives are 
beautiful, and the nearer we can ourselves 
approximate to that, the more we shall see 
and the deeper will l>e our satisfaction. 

These reflections, which refuse me 
clearer expression, occur to me to-day as I 
look, with some interest and much, satis¬ 
faction, upon the fruit trees teeming with 
buds full of potentialities, no longer 
latent, but active. There is not much posi¬ 
tive beauty—as yet—the beauty is in the 
thought of what is to come. In a week or 
two those dul 1-looking twigs and brandies 
will be clothed with a beauty far outvJe- 
ing Solomon and all his glory. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes we are already enjoy¬ 
ing this, prolonging our plea v sure by intel¬ 
ligent anticipation, without awaiting 
visual demonstration. The wisdom of the 
philosopher, as I understand it, is to get 
all the happiness and true pleasure in life 
that it is possible to get. and even he can 
nowhere find deepe/-lmd purer draughts 
Digitized by t^OOQlC 


than when he walks in his garden in the 
mid-spring season. Here he can readily 
overtake that which he so ardently pur¬ 
sues, and find the gem he is seeking to be 
without alloy. 

When I take my trowel, as I am about 
to do, and plant a few early subjects 
about my garden, I am i»erfonning some¬ 
thing more than a mere mechanical opera- 
tion. I am in touch with the Infinite ; I 
am doing great things, or I may be doing 
nothing. It depends upon why I do it. If I 
kept, my garden gate securely locked and 
maintained its beautibs solely for my own 
delectation, I should still be doing great 
tilings in iierfect.ing my own character and 
bringing it into harmony with my sur¬ 
roundings; but then I should very soon 
oi>en the gate. Rut when my ostensible 
and greatest desire is to provide pleasures 
in which others may share equally with 
me, then I become a Preacher, putting a 
tongue into every pi apt to carry its mes¬ 
sage direct to the heart. In this world of 
ours, which contains so much that is sel¬ 
fish and sordid, there are thousands of 
cheery souls, moving in every station of 
life, who carry iu their heart flowers 
which reflect the sunbeams of a lovely life 
and sca tter sweet odour^ wheresoever they 
go. These people are more truly at home 
in their gardens than anywhere else, 
where, working among their flowers, they 
count no toll too great, no duty too irk¬ 
some, if, maybe, they can add their quota 
to the common joy by bringing what they 
can of beauty to set against that which is 
unbeautiful. 

I knew a dear old lady in the long ago 
who, not being gifted with words, used, in 
the most unobtrusive manner, to carry 
her sunbeams into the darkest, places. My 
dear mother—I remember it well—was in 
dire distress. Anxiety and grief, but 
dimly comprehended by us, her children, 
had laid their heavy hand grievously ui*>n 
her, and she was suffering acutely. At 
the darkest moment the door latch lifted ; 
this little old maiden lady glided into the 
room, laid a Pansy bloom on the table be¬ 
side her, and. without a word, glided away 
again. Rut she had loft her message. 
That Pansy, “that. Heart’s-oasc,” spoke. 
It lifted the gloom ; it broke the evil spell. 
11 told of someone who ca red, someone who 
syniixrthused, someone who felt. And the 
knowledge was ns the balm—as good a 
balm as ever came out of Gilead. I have 
carried the memory of this for longer than 
a half century, and shall bear it as long 
as I bear anything. Need I say that a 
Pansy is something more than a Pansy to 
me? 

’Tis but a simple incident, but it gave 
colour to my life, and it is from this that 
I have acquired and gradually added to 
my passionate love and reverence for 
flowers, and the spirit they contain. 

F. J. F. 


Hepatica angulosa var. lilacina. —All 

the llrpntieas have done well here this 
,spring, the flowers exceptionally large and 
numerous. Though there are many rivals 
in a race consisting of so many beautiful 
kinds I think the alx>vc-nained variety is 
one of the most lovely. The flowers are 
large and of a soft lavender-blue. So far, 
this variety has been a little biter than 
others, including those of the triloba sec¬ 
tion, so that the pretty, pale, glossy-green 
and woolly-backed leaves appear as an ap¬ 
propriate setting for the charming flowers. 
—J. 

Erythronium Dens-canis The Queen.— 

One of the penalties of a prolonged illness 
to a flower lover is that of being debarred 
from seeing one's plants in flower. Con¬ 
sequently, 1 am at present nimble to see 
this fine Dog’s Tooth Violet in the garden, 
and have to content myself w T itli a bloom 
or two in the house. It is by far the finest 
of the European Dog's Tooth Violets, and 
is a great beauty with its magnificent 
blush or white and pink flowers. It also 
comes early. It was originally found 
growing wild near I'au by the late Mr. 
.lames Allen, of Shepton Mallet.—S. 
Aknott. 

The Prostrate Rosemary.— Referring to 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s remarks upon this 
plant, the reason I suggested that it might 
do in gardens where the common Rosemary 
suffers is that I have more than once seen 
it escape from frost and cutting winds 
which turned the typical form brown. 
This I put down to the assumption that, 
being nearer the ground and screened by 
rocks and other things, the Prostrate 
Rosemary was more protected. Further¬ 
more, you can cover one of these creeping 
plants with a branch of Spruce or other 
evergreen much more easily than one of 
the upright bushes. I never meant to in¬ 
fer that the Prostrate Rosemary was 
hardier than the other.—A. T. J. 

Camellia Mathotiana alba.— Of white- 
flowered Camellias, the old Double White 
(alba plena) is usually grown almost to the 
exclusion of any other variety, and where 
the flowers are required as early as possi¬ 
ble I know of no better kind. Still, where 
a succession is needed, a note should be 
made of this, as the flowers are pure white 
and it is altogether later in blooming than 
the common kind. (’. Mathotiana alba is a 
free, vigorous-growing variety, with very 
deep green leaves, •thick iu texture and of 
a somewhat rounded form. From a foliage 
]K)int of view it is one of the finest of the 
Camellias, which cannot be said of the 
Common White, and it also appears to be 
more easily grown.—A. G. 

Mixed seeds. -Occasionally a certain 
amount of irritation is engendered when a 
packet of seeds provides more varieties 
than the label indicates. Thus, the other 
day, when pricking out some Cosmos, it 
was found that over 30 per cent, of the 
seedlings were, in each pan. Tomatoes. In 
other pans sownI ! the‘ s&nie time these 
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the Tomato seed had, in some way, been 
mixed with that of the Cosmos. A sowing 
of Parsley, too, lias revealed the fact that 
Mignonette seeds have in some manner 
been introduced. These and similar in¬ 
stances are disconcerting at times, and, 
while the invading seeds might have been 
detected at sowing time, it is not the 
general practice to scrutinise the contents 
of the packages closely.—W. McG. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) In 
N. Wales. —This fine Lily grows like a weed 
in the roadside cottage»s in my district, and 
seems indifferent as to soil, provided it is 
light and stony. The finest clumps are 
often those which suffer a good deal from 
drought before the flow T er-truss is half 
over. I know patches of bulbs that have 
not l>een 1 i fted for ten or more years. They 
flower magnificently every season, but be¬ 
fore the last three or four blooms have 
expanded, the foliage begins to yellow and 
the plants rapidly dry off. These clumps 
often contain forty or fifty bulbs, and the 
upper parts of the latter are usually en¬ 
tirely exposed to the air. Neglect appears 
to be the best medicine for this noble Lily, 
for, once you begin meddling w r ith it, de¬ 
terioration is the result, and I have known 
bulbs sulk for tw’elve months without show¬ 
ing a leaf after moving. Doubtless the 
right time for lifting and transplanting is 
July or August, as soon as the stems fade, 
but excellent results can often be obtained 
by moving bulbs which have actually 
started, say, as late as early October.—J., 
N. Wales. 

Narcissus Yellow Standard belongs to 
the ineomparabilis set and obtained an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on April Sth when show’n by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, as 
a variety suited to cultivation in pots, a 
fact clearly demonstrated by the wealth 
and size of the flow’ers on the many ex¬ 
amples shown. Suitability to pot cultiva¬ 
tion, of necessity, includes merit of the 
decorative order, with freedom of flower¬ 
ing. attributes for which the market florist 
is ever on the look out. That named above 
obviously embraces these in no small de¬ 
gree, a further marked feature, of the 
variety being the way the flowers over¬ 
topped the foliage—a not unusual thing 
with the more consistent flowering varie¬ 
ties—and which also makes for greater 
effect when grown in jK>ts or like ways. 
Happily. Yellow Standard is one of the 
cheaper sorts, five shillings or so a dozen, 
a price w hich admits of its being Indulged 
in by a large number of flower lovers.— 
S. V. S. 

Narcissus Phlneas.— This is a new 
Jonquil hybrid with the flower size, 
stature, and general proportions of a good 
incoin para bilis wedded thereto; indeed, 
from the flow’ers alone any but a con¬ 
noisseur of the race* might be pardoned for 
regarding it at sight as one of the latter 
set. It is of good colour, the perianth seg¬ 
ments yellow and the crown more orange 
in tone, though with less of the rich yellow 
which is so marked a feature of Buttercup, 
for example. A chief garden value of the 
stronger-growing of these Jonquil hybrids 
is their late coming and the lasting pro¬ 
perties of the blooms, matters w’hich all 
who cater for a long season of flowering 
should keep in mind. Phineas gained an 
Award of Merit on April Sth last as a show 
flower, but a plant of such vigour and 
stature is. methinks, destined for a much 
wider sphere of usefulness than this, while 
any garden value it may possess can never 
militate against its taking high rank in 
exhibits of these flowers for some seasons 
to come. It was show’ll by Messrs. Barr 
and Sons.—E. H. J. 

Narcissus White Knight.— This was the 
only Daffodil—the only novelty, indeed— 


to w’hich a first-class certificate w T as given 
by the Daffodil Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April Sth, when 
Messrs. It. H. Bath, Wisbech, exhibited it 
in grand form. In every way a variety of 
remarkable finish and refinement, it ap¬ 
peared on the date named to be in better 
condition than ever, and appealed to all 
lovers of the flower. It is an Ajax or 
Trumpet variety, pure white throughout, 
the perianth segments broad and over¬ 
lapping, the trumpet long, cylindrical ly- 
inclined till the apex is reached. Here it 
is marked by a strongly reflexing, even 
revolute rim, a notable feature of Mme. do 
Graaff at its best. In other ways, liow r - 
ever, greater purity, stature, and finish. 
White Knight is a thing apart from th-» 
popular variety just named, and is likely 
to occupy a high position for some time to 
come. It gained an Award of Merit in 
April, 1010, and probably no white Trumpet 
Daffodil yet raised more justly merited 
that or the higher aw’ard to which it has 
now’ attained. It will prove an indi.s«- 
pensable variety to the exhibitor and con¬ 
noisseur, w’hile he who revels in the 
choicest of these plants will probably 
already have.added It to his collection.— 
E. H. Jexkins. 

The Cherry Plum (rrunus cerasifera).— 
This Plum is not very often seen in 
orchards, but w’here there is plenty of room 
it is well worth growing a few’ trees of a 
good variety. It blooms very early, and on 
that account the blossom is sometimes 
ruined by frosts and the crop lost, but in 
favourable seasons the trees will carry 
enormous crops. I know’ of a garden in 
Suffolk where there are several of these 
Plums grow’ii in a hedge round the garden, 
and the trees have attained a large size 
and are sometimes very prolific. The 
fruits vary very much on different trees 
alike in size, colour, and flavour, some be¬ 
ing purple, some red, some yellow’; some 
trees bearing fruits as large as a Green¬ 
gage, others not being bigger than a large 
Cherry. Some have not much flavour, but 
others are almost as delicious as a Green¬ 
gage. It is an excellent fruit for pre¬ 
serving or for bottling or stewing, and the 
choicer varieties are quite up to dessert 
standard. The trees are almost invariably 
crowded with the small blossoms and are 
then a lovely sight coming as they do in 
advance of most of the spring-blooming 
trees.—O. C. 

Lilium Henryi. —This magnificent Lilium, 
often called the “ Orange speciosum,” is 
one of the easiest and hardiest of its race, 
seldom failing to bloom freely year afte*’ 
year in any ordinary soil enriched with 
some vegetable mould or well-decayed 
manure. Unfortunately it is the habit of 
this Lily to bend over its 6 feet to 8 feet 
stems into the form of arches until the 
flower-head brushes the soil or knocks it¬ 
self to bits with every passing wind! I 
have seeu gardeners w’restling with this re¬ 
fractory subject on many occasions, seen 
the Lilies tied painfully upright, propped 
up with crutches, and given the support of 
shrubs in the branches of w’hich they im¬ 
mediately try to hide their beautiful heads. 
It is difficult to know’ how' best to solve 
tills problem, but the happiest results ap¬ 
pear to have been achieved by the shrubs. 
L. Henryi is a lover of lime, and enjoys an 
annual mulch of half-decayed cow-manure 
in early spring. The bulbs should be 
planted at least 8 inches deep, and if the 
bed can lie so arranged that the flowers of 
the Lily, when supported by the shrubs, 
are rather above the level of the eye, the 
result w’ill be the more satisfying. The 
blooms, as I have suggested, closely re¬ 
semble those of L. speciosum, but tlio 
colour is a rich golden-buff.—N. Wales. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS : TREATMENT 
OF YOUNG PLANTS. 

It is assumed that qll plants intended for 
the development of large blooms, for ex¬ 
hibition or otherwise, were long since 
potted up into sixties (pots measuring 
either 3£ inches or ?, inches in diameter), 
and are now’ giving evidence of rooting 
freely into the new soil. If the first re¬ 
letting has not yet. taken place, the sooner 
this is done the better, provided, of course, 
the plants are already well rooted in tin*, 
small pots. It is rt great mistake to jet 
up a i>lant into a jet of larger size until 
it is quite ready for the shift. All young 
plants should now be arranged in cold- 
frames, as it is most detrimental to allow’ 
them to remain longer in the cool green¬ 
house, as so many growers do. Absolutely 
cool treatment is essential at this season, 
otherwise the young plants will become 
W’eak, this invariably laying the founda¬ 
tion of failure in the flow’ering season. 
Cold-frame treatment is the proj>er method 
of culture at this season, and infinite pains 
should be taken to arrange the plants that 
they do not suffer from draughts or cutting 
winds. Crowding should be avoided. 
Space out the plants so that air may 
freely circulate through them. Another 
im|>ortant factor in the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of large Chrysanthemums is that of 
standing the plants on what is technically 
called a “ cool bottom.'’ Sifted ashes or 
coke-breeze—we prefer the latter, as it is 
neater and cleaner, and always looks better 
— make an excellent groundw r ork on W’hich 
to arrange the plants. By the use of one 
or the other, cooler conditions are made to 
jjrevail, and less w’rtter Is required by the 
plants as a consequence, it is astonishing 
how quickly the soil dries at this season, 
esj)ecinlly in the £ase of small pots. Alter¬ 
nate cloud and sunshine make it very diffi¬ 
cult for growers to know liow to act at 
this season, especially in the ease of those 
w’ho have to leave their plants for any 
length of time. When stood on boards, the 
soil in the pots dries very rapidly, and, 
from want of a cool or moist base, as a 
resource to draw' upon in cases of emer¬ 
gency, such plants exjxirienee a check, 
from which they seldom recover. These 
are small matters in the eyes of some 
growers, but they are of the utmost im¬ 
portance in the case of those w’ho desire to 
excel. 

Within the next w f eek or two the second 
repotting will have to be done, and this 
must not be delayed once the plants are 
ready for the shift. The plants are ready 
for the second repotting w’hen the roots 
have w r ell worked round the ball of soil. 
This may be ascertained by carefully turn¬ 
ing out those that appear to be ahead of 
the others When a plant dries pretty 
quickly—and often, too—it is fairly safe to 
assume that it is ready for the rejpotting, 
and to such plants the grower should first 
of all direct his attention. In the mean¬ 
time, see that pots and crocks are prejwired 
in readiness. Do not leave the prejiara- 
tion of the soil, j)ots, etc., until absolutely 
necessary, or the chances are the w’ork will 
not be i>roperly done. New’ jx>ts should be 
soaked for some time, that they may ab¬ 
sorb plenty of moisture, otherwise they 
will most certainly dry up the moisture in 
the soil, and thus necessitate an earlier 
application of water than is desirable. 
Place under cover fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
and horse-droppings prepared as for a 
Mushroom-bed, in readiness for the com¬ 
post. 
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that is not the case, and its interest is 
maintained to the end. All the same, for 
those who can possibly do so it -would be 
well to grow a i>ortion of the stock of it in 
the open, affording it sunny ledges of rock 
where, removed from the ill-effects of rain¬ 
storms and having the fuller enjoyment of 
natural light, the delicate colour would be 
longer retained. Those who have grown 
any considerable collection of these Saxi¬ 
frages will have long ago remarked how a 
too early Introduction even into an un¬ 
heated alpine-house robs the plants of the 
rich colour of peduncle and calyx with 
which some kinds are endowed, the same 
rule applying equally to certain colours in 
flowers. Hence the advice to grow the 
plants as much excused as possible, taking 
them to the alpine-house for their blossom¬ 
ing }>eriod only. No alpine was better dis¬ 
played or more abundantly than the sub¬ 
ject of this on March 11th at the Scottish 
Drill Hall, wdiile I also saw it in prime 
condition at Kew. E. H. Jenkins. 


SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACI1I. 

This Saxifrage is quite hardy here. Given 
a well-drained ledge in the rock garden, 
and planted in gritty soil with an admix¬ 
ture of limestone chlppings, it goes on 
making fresh rosettes. Its singular ap¬ 
pearance makes this plant most attrac¬ 
tive. with its nodding spikes of closely set 
flowers. The stout, wiry peduncles, as 
well as the bract-like leaves which clothe 
them, are of a clear, bright rosy-pink, 
while the flowers at the end are almost 
blood-red, with yellow stamens. With age 
the colour of the stem fades and the bracts 
become more leaf-like, while the stem 
lengthens out, eventually reaching a height 
of S inches to 9 inches. The imbricated 
silvery rosettes of encrusted leaves are 
ornamental all the year round. 


might have afforded the protection reqtiired 
and saved the flowers, and this I may put 
to test another season. At the moment, 
however, it is obvious that the flQwers of 
this precious plant from North Carolina 
will not endure the nipping frosts of an 
English spring, and that the woodland con¬ 
ditions of its native home, or something 
akin, are necessary in order to preserve 
them. Curiously, Galax aphylla, which 
bears the Shortia company at times, in the 
wild state gives its richest leaf colour 
when planted fully exi>osed, with root 
moisture assured. The Galax blooms 
much later, and has nothing to fear from 
the frosts of spring. E. II. Jenkins. 


SAXIFRAGA IRVINGI. 

The Cushion group of Roekfoils contains 
no choicer gem than this, none more dis¬ 
tinct or that has won its way to popularity 
so quickly. Appearing at Kew in a batch 
of seedling^ of S. Burserinna iuacrantha 
in 1909 and flowering a year or two later, 
a novelty of high rank and distinction, and 
of an epoch-making character was at once 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga retusa.— This pretty species Is 
included with the opposite-leaved Rock- 
foils, the “ Porphyrion group ” of the 
botanist and of which S. oppositifolia is 
the -well-known type. The subject of the 


SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 

I have two little patches of this plant, one 
in comiKirative shade for three parts of the 
day, the oilier where it receives the morn- 


Saxifraga Griesbachi in the rock garden at Lilford Hall, 


present note, however, is not only one of 
the most diminutive of its set, but probably 
also of the entire genus, being under an 
inch in height even when in bloom. Gener¬ 
ally si>eakiug, it is not a particularly tract¬ 
able kind, possessing a certain fastidious¬ 
ness which it shares with S. radolphiana, 
which is also of the same group. Fre¬ 
quently, too, it blooms but sparsely, anl 
(lie shy-flowering members of the race are 
less sought after Ilian those which afford a 
consistent flowering year by year. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, its little patches w’ill he 
seen sheeted with its rich ruby-red flowers, 
a shade of colour almost alone in the genus. 
Of starry form and usually several in a 
bead, the flowers opening at practically 
one level the slowly-extending growth is 
quite hidden from view for the time being. 
It is w'lien seen in such a condition that 
one is disposed to overlook its short¬ 
comings and try it again. In the collec¬ 
tion from Messrs. Tucker and Sons. Ox¬ 
ford. a.t the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on April 8th. a particularly good 
si*?cimen of S. retusa was noted, none of 
its race attracting more. A little shade in 
a mixture of loam, sifted leaf-soil, and sand 
in equal parts ©TiipiitalsfriJnft best.—J. S. 


revealed. Distributed not more than six 
years since, it has yet made remarkable 
progress, and found its way into the richer 
collections of these plants. To a large 
extent its popularity is due doubtless to 
the shade of colour—a pale pink on tirst 
opening, but eventually becoming almost 
white—and to its wondrous freedom of 
blossoming, an unmistakable heritage evi¬ 
dencing the influence of its mother parent. 
So free-flowering is it. that the blooms have 
scarcely room to develop fully, their num¬ 
bers and the density of their arrangement 
completely hiding the cushion from view. 
These are also largely due to the seed 
parent’s influence and the fact that this 
particular form of Burser’s Saxifraga has 
a tuft comprised of the smallest rosettes of 
any of its class. When in flower the whole 
plant barely exceeds an inch in height. 

Recommended generally for the alpine- 
house, it is quite clear to cultivators that 
the delicate pink colour soon vanishes 
when the plant is brought under glass, and 
but for the richness of the external colour¬ 
ing of the ovary, a characteristic of the 
pollen parent and strongly reflected In 
the ]>etals of the offspring, the latter would 
early lose its mark of distinction. Happily, 


ing sun to nearly noon-day, and there is no 
doubt—the soil mixture in each case being 
the same—which of the two positions is 
the better. Seeing the plant in Nature is 
usually found beneath trees in a light, 
moist compost of humus and leaf-soil, 1 
planted the al>ove experimentally in order 
t<> obtain, if possible, an object-lesvson of 
some worth. What is chiefly apparent is 
that the patch getting the mo riling sun has 
a shorter-lived flower season than the 
other, the latter at this period of the year 
getting but a short spell of sunshine to¬ 
wards the late afternoon. Earliness to 
flower is certainly gained by planting 
where the morning sun reaches the plant, 
and, in the absence of frosts, the planting 
in two positions would thereby prolong the 
season of flowering. The sunny position, 
however, so exposes the flow'ers to risk 
fiom frost that I should not again select 
such an one for planting, since the 
majority of the open flowers was early dis- 
tigured from this cause alone. In growth 
and freedom of flowering there is little to 
choose between the two, nor does the patch 
receiving the morning sun suffer in the 
least from the summer heat. In all pro¬ 
bability a little screen of evergreen twigs 
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THE PEAT SOIL FALLACY FOR 
HARDY HEATHS. 


It would be a matter entirely for conjec¬ 
ture, I suppose, as to how many have been 
deterred from growing the hardy Heaths 
because they have not a pent soil, or that 
that article was difficult, impossible, or 
expensive to obtain, just as it would be 
futile to attempt to assess the loss of 
flower beauty to our gardens because of 
the fallacy which has precluded a more 
general use of the precious flower wealth 
of these plants for so long. 

In Nature we find Heaths frequently 
inhabiting sandy or Heath-like wastes, and 
the nurserymen who specialise in them 
prefer for the most part a like soil in which 
to grow them, though it is equally true 
that object-lessons abound where Heaths 
luxuriate in soils widely distinct from peat 
and often miles away from any such soils. 
Most people who grow hardy plants are 
well aware, I imagine, that in a well- 
known Sussex garden there is a goodly 
planting of Heaths in the cool, moist loam 
there, a soil by no means easy to work 
and fairly retentive of moisture. A still 
more notable instance of Heath-growing in 
loamy soil is that at Sheffield Park—a 
more or less complete collection comprising 
in the aggregate many thousands of plants 
whose vigorous growth and prodigality of 
blossoming are but the evidence of abso¬ 
lute contentment. This is true not of one, 
but of many sorts and of divers sections. 
Now it may be of some generous breadths 
of the pure white Serlej or vagans in 
variety, anon the richer feast afforded by 
Erica einerea coccinea, which, crowning 
knoll or crest, or more lavishly adorning 
the sloping ground, charges the landscape 
in many directions with pictures of vivid 
and wondrous colouring; never overdone, 
however, because of the magnitude of the 
environment and the foils and verdure 
around. To remember that all this 
precious flower wealth is but the product 
of ordinary cultivation in rather stiffisii 
loam should go a long way towards dispel¬ 
ling a fallacious idea that the hardy 
Ileatlis must have a peat soli or something 
very near akin thereto if they are to be 
grown with anything like a full measure 
of success. Even in the nursery beds at 
Sheffield Park, where many thousands of 
freshly-rooted plants pass their early days 
before being transferred to more per¬ 
manent quarters in Nature's wilder and 
more spacious domain, the only addition 
given to the loam which constitutes the 
staple is that of decayed leaf-soil, and it is 
quite a moot point as to which of these 
twain the silken root-fibres take to most 
readily. Then Mr. Langworthy’s Claygate 
garden affords yet further evidence of the 
complete success of some of these hardy 
Heaths in other soils than peat. In this 
instance the soil is really quite a respect- 
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able clay and as tenacious, indeed, as 
the majority of soils of that ilk, and just 
as difficult to work. Yet the only Heath 
which appeared unhappy—or shall I say 
not quite so successful as the rest—was 
the “ Winter Heath ” (E. carnea), the 
majority being surprisingly vigorous and 
in their seasons flowering well. To such 
testimony as this one’s own experiences 
conform unmistakably, the rather exten¬ 
sive plantings made during recent years in 
stiffish loam and leaf-soil not only demon¬ 
strating how successful these plants are 
when growing in soils of unorthodox 
character, but also affording the proof of 
that wider sphere of usefulness for which 
they are so eminently well suited. 

Heath Lover. 


PIERIS JAPONICA. 

This charming evergreen shrub, referred 
to on page 157, is, n[>art from its value in 
the open ground, very useful for flowering 
under glass. Late spring frosts often mar 
the beauty of its i>endulous racemes of 
blossoms when it is in an exposed iR>sition, 
or so situated that the early morning sun 
shines direct on it. I.a ter on in the eeavson 
the bright red lint of the young growths 
forms another particularly attractive fea¬ 
ture. Like many other members of the 
Heath family to which it belongs, the root 
system of this I’ieris consists of a dense 
mass of fine fibres, so that when required 
for greenhouse decoration it may be lifted 
and potted with little or no check. This 
Pieris is often increased by laj’ers, but it 
is not at all difficult to propagate from 
cuttings. In the early eighties of the last 
century, when it was comparatively scarce, 
I struck a very large number of cuttings. 
The few plants available were taken into 
the greenhouse in early spuing, and, as a 
result, they pushed out a great number of 
new shoots. When these had lost their 
succulent character they were taken as 
cuttings and, inserted into well-drained pots 
of sandy peat, sifted fine, and pressed 
down firmly. Then, placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in a structure maintained at 
an intermediate tf*m|>erature, that is to 
say a few degrees higher than that in 
which they had been grown, the cuttings 
soon rooted. 

Though now included in the genus Pieris, 
this shrub was at first referred to as an 
Andromeda, as well as two other species 
which are now fairly well known. The 
first, Pieris floribunda, a native of the 
south-eastern United States, is a compact 
bush with stiff, erect panicles of white 
blossoms. Thus species, which flowers in 
March and April, is hardier than Pieris 
japonlca. More tender than the two above 
mentioned is the Himalayan Pieris for- 
uKksa, to see which at its best one must go 
to the favoured parts of this country, such 
as Devon and Cornwall. It forms a large 
evergreen shrub, at times almost a tree. 


The flow'ers are at their best during the 
mouth of May. K. R. W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pittosporums not flowering.— All the 

Pittosporums will grow on my south walls, 
aud luxuriantly, but only P. Tobira 
flowere. Is any special treatment needed 
to make them bloom?—P. 

[None of the other Pittosporums flower 
so freely in a small state as Pittosporum 
Tobira, and it is probable that yours are 
growing too luxuriantly to bloom. More 
than this, some of them are naturally 
large growers, and need to be of consider¬ 
able size before they flower.] 

Veronica Hulkeana.— Is there any special 
treatment or position needed to grow 
Veronica Hulkeana? I have planted it 
several times, and in a south aspect, but 
with no success.— Portsmouth. 

[Veronica Hulkeana is not particular as 
regards soil, but it is oue of the most ten¬ 
der members of the-genus, and unless in 
particukrly favoured districts it. is usually 
given the protection of a wall. It has a 
very undesirable habit of sometimes dying 
after flowrering, while at others a branch 
or two will die off without any apparent 
cause.] 

Gum-Mees from cuttings.— I shall be 
much obliged if you will kindly tell me 
w'lietker Eucalyptus eoccifera and E. pul- 
verulenta can be grown from cuttings off 
established plants, and, if so, when should 
they bd taken—young, in early summer or 
mature, in autumn—and must they be 
struck in much heat? I have hitherto 
failed vith them.— Ayrshire. 

[The* two species of Eucalyptus cau be 
propagated from cuttings, but, at the same 
time, they are not readily increased in this 
way. The selected cuttings should be 
shoots of the current year that have grown 
in a greenhouse. They must be taken after 
their succulent character .is past and when 
they become slightly woody, hut not hard. 
Cut off at a length of about 3 inches im¬ 
mediately Inflow' a joint, and, the bottom 
leaves removed, the cuttings are then 
ready for insertion. The pots prepared for 
their reception must be clean and well 
drained, and filled with a mixture of i>eat 
and sand passed through a sieve with a 
quarter of an inch mesh. This must be 
pressed dow'n firmly and made quite level. 
Some propagators put a thin layer of pure 
sand on the top, while others dispense with 
i-t. This Latter has one advantage, inasmuch 
as it is easier to ascertain the state of 
moisture of the soil when it is not covered 
with sand. In dibbling in the cuttings the 
soil must be pressed around them very 
firmly, and w : hen a pot is finished it should 
have a good watering through a fine rose. 
Then the pots of cuttings must be placed 
in a close propagating case or covered with 
a bell-glass till rooted. They should be in 
a temperature rather warmer than that in 
which they have growrn, and, of course 
shaded. These Eucalypti are usually 
propagated from seeds, wdiicli can some¬ 
times be obtained from dealers.] 

Cistus Loreti (syn. C. lusitanicus).— 
During the recent spell of sharp frost and 
cutting east winds the leaves of this were 
scarcely touched, wfliile those of its neigh¬ 
bours were severely scorched. C. Loreti 
is, I think, one of the most beautiful. Of 
dwarf, rather spreading habit, it makes a 
compact little bush, richly furnished with 
slightly viscous leaves of a deep, healthy 
green. Against this telling background 
the large white flowers are particularly at¬ 
tractive, and if the plant is in a partially- 
shaded spot many of these will remain open 
until noon the following day. Though 
these flowers are much like those of the 
Gum Cistus, the blotch at the base of each 
petal is of a-tkVUF critoson.—A. T. J. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MLIES OF THE VALLEY LOOSELY 
ARRANGED. 

Simplicity in arrangement as it per¬ 
tains to flowers is not nearly enough 
adopted. Some would be horrified if they 
had to depend upon such a common thing 
as a tumbler wherein to arrange Lilies of 
the Valley. If, however, the tumbler be 
a plain one and not too wide at the top, it 


depth of water can be had, it is all the 
better for them, this being further im¬ 
proved upon by using the stems at full 
length. In the case of the forced single 
crowns, it is even possible to hike the 
crowns and a few roohf also. Thus em¬ 
ployed, there is every prospect of the 
spikes continuing much fresher than would 
otherwise be the case. If looked at in a 


When sending forced Lilies of the Valley 
any distance, the time taken in transit 
being sufficiently long to cause them to 
suffer, by far the best plan is to tie them 
up in bunches tightly, but not so much as 
to injure the foot-stalks, and then to bind 
damp Moss around the stems, these after¬ 
wards being dipped in tepid water before 
packing is finally completed. By hiking 
these precautions, the flowers will be found 
much fresher. It ought also to be said 
that it is not merely the time taken in 
transit, but there is also the time lost be- 



Lily of the Valley loosely arranged * 


will make an excellent receptacle for them. 
In its use there Is one most essential ad¬ 
vantage that often escapes notice. It is 
that of being able to employ plenty of 
water, without which it is next to Impos¬ 
sible to keep the spikes fresh for any 
length of time, more particularly in the 
case of forced ones. These hitter, having 
been brought on so rapidly, require a deal 
of sustenance. When^ therefore, _a good 
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sensible light, it will at once be seen that 
forced flowers of any kind require more 
water to keep them fresh than those which 
open naturally. This, therefore, should 
be the aim of all who have to arrange 
forced flowers. Another essential point to 
observe is not to expose forced flowers to 
the draught. For instance, if stood near 
to an oi>en window, Ihe inevitable must 
soou follow as a matter of course. 


tween arrival and arrangement, and that 
possibly after the flowers have been un¬ 
locked and then left exposed. I am led 
to make these remarks now, as it is the 
season when more forced flowers are used 
than at any other time. It is simply 
waste all round to spoil flowers at such 
times after their production has cost con¬ 
siderable trouble, ( tOj ( tljpj gardener. 
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OUTDOOR 

SCENTED-LEAVED PLANTS FOR THE 
OPEN. 

I was trimming: over some sum 11 bushes of 
Aloysia citrkxlora the other day prepara¬ 
tory to another start, and the oik? ration 
recalled pre-war days when occasional 
beds of scented flowers were always an at¬ 
traction, a judicious blending of flower and 
foliage proving quite effective as welt as 
providing /in infinite variety of perfumes. 

This old plant was always welcome, alike 
from its perfume, its pleasing habit of 
growth, and its adaptability for use in a 
cut state, alike for vases and nosegays. A 
similar i>erfume to the above is emitted by 
one of the blue Gums (Eucalyptus citrio- 
dora), a plaint of slender, graceful habit, 
seeds of which, if sown early in heat and 
the seedlings grown along quickly, used to 
furnish tall plants for occasional planting 
among dwarfer things. Similar occasional 
plants were furnished by nice bushes of 
Lavender and the Pine-apple-scented Sage, 
and in flowers by a strain of Stocks, often 
of the Beauty of Nice type. 

Ail the above, however, but served to 
give a little variety either in foliage or 
perfume to the larger part of the beds, 
usually filled by the best of the scented 
Pelargoniums. Never very largely grown 
on account of the insignificant flowers, 
they are a most interesting class, a repre¬ 
sentative collection forming very great 
variety alike in habit of growth, foliage, 
and scent, the contrast, for instance, be 
tween the big woolly-leaved Peppermfoit- 
scented and filipendula with its very deli¬ 
cate Fern-like foliage, or another Pejijier- 
inint-oeented sort with very tiny leaves. 
Bright silver variegation, if required, can 
b * supplied by the strong-growing Lady 
Plymouth or the dwarf Dandy. 

I noted above the insignificant flowers of 
most of the family, but an exception must 
be made in the ease of Rollison’s Unique, 
a variety in vogue with exhUnitors as a 
sjnecimen plant in bygone days. To grow 
this into a good sjnecimen and keep it in 
1 HU-feet health for several years required 
rather more skill than was necessary in 
the case of most soft-wooded jilants. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

Isatis glauca.— This always died in the 
winter in my London garden until I 
jnlanted it in a raised bank in very gritty, 
light soil, where it now does well. It is 
quite a pretty thing when in bloom, pro¬ 
ducing a cloud of tiny yellow flowers, 
giving rather the impression of a yellow 
Gypsophila paniculata, and unlike any¬ 
thing else in bloom at the time. It is 
easily raised from seed, which ripens 
freely.—N. L. 

Gunnera scabra.— Although the Gun- 
neras are moisture-loving jilants and look 
most at home by the waterside, they will 
grow quite well away from water if the 
ground is well prepared for them. They 
like a sheltered jiosition. and it is as well 
to let the leaves rest over the crown of the 
plant, or otherwise jn'oteet it during the 
winter. Of course, they want a lot of 
room and are not suitable for a small gar¬ 
den, but where there is jilenty of space few 
Iilants are so effective.—N. L. 

CEnothera missouriensis.—On a sloping 
jrart of the rock garden this Evening 
Primrose looks very well with its narrow, 
rather silky-looking leaves and big yellow 
flowers. It is quite hardy and easy to 
grow. I give it a limy soil which it seems 
to like, but I do not think Mine is in any¬ 
way essential to its well-being. It seems 
to help to keep the soil dry, which may 
account for its suiting so many plants.— 
W. C. 
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PltflRTS. 

P/EON IA FESTIVA MAXIMA. 

I agree with all that has been written 
about this Pieony. It is a noble hardy 
plant, and is truly worthy of the best cul¬ 
ture that can be given it. I must, how¬ 
ever, confess that I have never seen it at 
its best, for the simple reason that I have 
not taken the pains evidently necessary to 
develop its full beauty. It came into my 
hands in company with a quarter of a 
linndr<Ml of other named kinds, of which I 
have about a dozen left, and these have 
grown into rather large clumps. I hn-p- 
pened to plant them in an unfavourable 
position, where the moisture drains away 
very rapidly in Ihe growing time, the con¬ 
sequence being that they have never pro¬ 
duced the quantity of blooms they would 
have done under more favourable condi¬ 
tions. During the last two years they 
have much improved, owing to the manur¬ 
ing given them in the manner described 
in a recent number of this paper. I gave 
them liquid manure in December and 
again in February, instead of waiting, as 
I had hitherto done, until the flowering 
time. A liberal dressing of dung at the 
beginning of the winter would, no doubt, 
do much, but horse manure is scarce with 
me. 

In the ease of well-established dumps, 
winter manuring seems absolutely neces¬ 
sary. If deferred until March or later, 
and a dry time sets in, the manure can 
have no effect on a great jx>rtion of the 
roots, whereas if njqdied during winter 
it will be washed down to them by heavy 
rain, and the plants will be fully benefited 
from the time the crown-buds begin to 
swell. It is not only Pfoonies, but many 
other things, that, are immensely benefited 
by winter manuring. Phloxes, the choicer 
Perennial Asters, Japanese Anemones, the 
robust-growing Iris, such as gigantea, 
Moilsj )u l* and Monieri, all show an increase 
of vigour when nourishment is so applied 
that they find its influence from the time 
growth commences. Amateurs are apt to 
wait until the sun lias strength and plants 
are on the move before they apply food, 
which, in the case of things which have 
been in position a year or more, is a mis¬ 
take. All seasons are not like the present 
one. I have known dry weather set in at 
Ihe beginning of March and last a couple 
of months, the soil becoming dry some 4 
Inches in depth. • Byfleet.' 


FLOWERS IN THE YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK. 

Last August, September, and part of 
October I sjient on a botanising and col¬ 
lecting trip in the Yosemite National Park. 
Ah you may imagine, it was a wonderfully 
interesting experience. Many of the plants 
I collected seem to me to be worthy of a 
liluee in the garden. One of the best is 
S pi rani densi flora, of dwarf habit, fre¬ 
quenting dry banks at 5,000 feet to 30,000 
feet, and so should be jierfectly hardy. 
The flowers, freely borne, are of a pleasing 
shade of pink and of good size, the heads 
being 2 Inches to 3 inches in diameter. It 
is very similar to Spiraea Anthony Waterer. 
Another good thing is Sambuecus raer*- 
mosa, having bright red berries in flat 
beads. It also is found on dry banks, and 
is quite dwarf, being from 2£ feet to feet 
in height. Along with these grew another 
Spinea. S. Holodlscus discolor, having 
spikes of creamy-white, slightly fragrant 
flowers. I have also collected this around 
Los Angeles. An orange-fruited Sorbus 
also apinmled to me. It grew usually near 
the rivers. The clusters of fruit are hand¬ 


some. being 4 inches to G inches in dia¬ 
meter. The height of the jdant varied 
from 3 feet to 8 feet. 

Among the herbaceous jierennials a 
Lou so wort, Podicularis grcenlnndica, was a 
gem. Everywhere in the ojien glades in 
the upper regions its pretty pink spikes 
were to be seen. Acliillaea Millefolium 
lanulosa was also noticeable for its heads 
of white flowers resembling those of an 
Iberis at first glance. The foliage was 
very finely divided and Fern-like. It fre¬ 
quented the same situations, but came 
down lower, being found in the valley 
projier. Two tine Gentians, G. detonsa and 
G simplex, which cannot be distinguished 
apart except by the seeds, were very piculi- 
fui in the upjier Tuolumne Meadows at 
about 8,000 feet. The plants were very 
dwarf, hardly 4 inches high, each stem 
bearing a line blue or purple flower half 
an inch in diameter and an inch long. It 
closed up at night. Toil can picture the 
effect it gave blooming in thousands in the 
flat meadows just as the Grass was drying 
up. The soil it grew in was a spongy 
humus. I found it first growing in springy 
places, where its flowers were mucii 
lighter, a beautiful shade of blue. A 
pretty white scentless Violet (V. blanda) 
grew in the wet meadows, its small white 
flowers starring the Grass. The goldeu 
Rods, mostly of dwarf habit, grew in 
va riet y. They ga ve a pretty da sh of colon r 
to the glades and meadows. A very showy 
flower was Castilleja miniata, the bracts 
of a vivid orange-scarlet. It grew at all 
elevations and in many situations. 
Gastillejas are said to be parasitic on the 
roots of certain host plants, so it is doubt¬ 
ful if they would thrive witli garden cul¬ 
ture. There are many species in Cali¬ 
fornia, and they are commonly called In¬ 
dian Paint Brushes. 

Another showy thing is Epilobium 
angustifolium. I first saw it in the valley 
growing along the roadside. How pretty 
its spikes of clear pink flowers were, 
thrusting their way up through the under¬ 
brush from 3 feet to S foot. The blossoms 
were each an inch in diameter, a goodly 
number being open at the same time and 
blooming over a long period as the ripe 
seed and unoj>eiied buds showed. It is a 
jierennial with a creeping roofstalk. One 
of the finest of all was a Mimulus (M. 
Lewis!) with flowers of a line shade of 
rose-pink with a yellow eye. In habit of 
growth it is a counterpart of M. cardinalis, 
jierhaps a bit more bushy. The flowers 
were of good size, each 1$ inches, borne in 
the axils of the leaves on quite long 
I»edicels. The petals do not recurve as iti 
M. cardinalis. This should he fine for 
waterside planting or moist beds ami 
borders. 

There were many species of composites, 
some with flowers like those of small 
Gaillardias, others like those of tine 
Coreopsis. One, an Aster (A. Andersoui), 

1 thought esjieeially good. The flowers 
were blue or purple, each 3.J inches in dia N - 
ir.eter and freely produced. In general, it 
reminded me of Agatha i a cadest.is. There 
was only one CaLochortus (C. Nuttali) In 
flower, the cups smoky-wliite with dark 
spots at the base. 

I was a little late for the Cassiope (C. 
Mertensiana). There were two varieties, 
one with white and one with pink hells. 
The flowers were small, 3-lGths of an inch, 
l ut very freely produced, as the dried 
corollas showed. The plant did not exceed 
G inches in height, and formed mats usually 
by the side of large boulders, the general 
apjiearanee being like a Club Moss. The 
Lujans were varied, some quite tali, as 
I;. formosus, which grew in the damp 
glades and made a brave show with its 
long purple^Jk^| as L. Gray!, 
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which covered the dry slopes with its 
*iIvory-white leaves and purple flower*, 
were very dwarf. Pentstemons of many 
six-eies were everywhere, F. Bridges! be¬ 
ing quite plentiful. All were very showy 
with their white and pink, red or purple 
flowers. Some were 0 inches, others 3 feet 
in height. The dwarf ones, with the tiny 
Lupins, were among the last plants found 
above the timber-line. Veratrum cali- 
fornicum is an odd and pretty thing, re¬ 
minding one vaguely of a giant Lily of the 
Valley, though the flowers liave a tinge of 
green. It. seems to like the springy places. 
I must not forget the Shooting Star 
(Dodeentilieon Jeffrey!), an alpine species, 
it grows at from 7,000 feet to 0.000 feet, 
and is a veritable giant of its kind. The 
spikes of bloom are each 12 inches to 10 
inches in height, the flowers in proportion 
and of a fine pink. It is certainly a fine 
thing. An Aoonitum (A. columbianum) 
grew in company with it in the damp 
glades. The azure and purple flowers are 
very dainty and graceful. 


There are other things besides flowers in 
the ittirk, as we treed a black l>enr cub | 
and I accidentally made a call on a full- i 
grown silver-tip grizzly Bear. Deer are in ! 
hundreds, and the saucy little Sierra ' 
Chickaree scolds from every tree. IIow I 
they enjoyed waking us up in I lie morn¬ 
ing! J. H. Johnson. 

1,219, Kearney Street N.E., 

Washington, D.C. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyclamen Atkinsi. —Will you allow me 
to correct an error in my article (p. 179)? 
Instead of “ it has been in trade growers’ 
Ptits for the greater part of a century” it 
should be for about half a century. G. 
Ooom was introduced in 159G and ibericum 
rather later.—J. Corn hill. 

Planting border Carnations.— In many 
districts growers find it necessary to winter 
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rooted layers in cold-frames and plant 
them in their flowering quarters in spring. 
\\hou I took charge of one garden near 
the sea coast in Hampshire I was told that 
the border Carnations would not live more 
than two years, and that the layers would 
be best wintered in a cold-frame. In that 
particular garden—which was almost on a 
'level with the sea at high tide—I found 
the statement correct, with the exception 
of the old variety Baby Castle, which 
flourished outside, undisturbed for nearly 
twenty years. When putting out the 
plants inexiierienced cultivators should bo 
careful to use well-rotted manure and to 
bury it just beyond the reach of the roots 
of the newly-planted layers. Furthermore, 
the ground should not be trampled on after 
the Carnations are planted. Firm the soil 
with the hands, but allow it to settle down 
naturally.—G. G. B. 

The Nankeen Lily (L. testaceum).—This 
is a very beautiful Lily, and one that de¬ 
serves to be better known, both because of 


its easy culture and unique colour. All we 
know definitely of its origin is that it came 
to this country rather more than half a 
century ago, that it bears a close resem¬ 
blance to L. chaIcedooiicum in stem and 
foliage and form of flower, and to L. candl- 
dura in habit, fragrance, basal leafage, 
and general requirements. With me it 
grows freely in any light, ordinary soil (in 
full sun) that, will suit the Madonna Lily, 
ami the bulbs are planted shallow or 
slightly deeper than those of the latter. 
The growth appears in April and soon de¬ 
velops into a flower-stem densely clothed 
with closely-set leaflets with silver mar¬ 
gins. Attaining a height of from 5 feet to 
8 feet, the stem breaks into a bead of 
several large flowers which are of a charm¬ 
ing shade of what is usually known as 
nankeen. The blossoms are beautifully re¬ 
curved, very fragrant, and their colour 
affords an admirable background for the 
bright crimson anthers. These blooms last 


a very long time (not setting seed) and 
stand the sun remarkably well. The only 
oilier flower of the exact colour of the 
Nankeen Lily that I am aware of is a little 
Violet given to me by General Gough, of 
Caer Ithfln and which, I believe, he got 
from Ireland.—A. T. J. 


HOSES. 

BOSE BAYON D’OB. 

This is, without question, the deepest j’el- 
low Bose we have, and the colour lasts 
well. It Is one of the Fernetiana group, 
is a vigorous grower of fairly branching 
habit, rather apt to send up one strong 
shoot, which absorbs all the strength of 
the phi lift. The foliage is of a bright bronze- 
green colour, which is quite mildew- 
proof, or, at least, 1 have never seen mil¬ 
dew on it, even when others growing near 
it have been rather badly affected. It Is 
very flee flowering, the blooms of good 
form, fragrant, and not injured by rain. 

G. 

-This Bose, to which an Award of 

Merit was given by the Floral Committee 
of the Boynl Horticultural Society on Seje 
tembor 25th, 1911, irt my opinion quite 
merited the honour. It. is sometimes said 
that the colour is poor, but to my mind 
soil and district have much to do with this. 
Some few years ago, when visiting two 
North Country nurseries where Boses are 
largely grown, I was shown flowers of this 
Bose. In these the colour was more in¬ 
tense than in the blooms to which the 
award was given. This was probably due 
to the sea air which is wafted over the 
plants in the nurseries referred to. One 
great fault of this Bose—iif I may term it 
a fault—is the enormous prickles on its 
shoots, and which, I fear, will militate 
against its popularity as a button-hole 
Bose. Many people condemn it as being 
shy flowering, but, judging from what I 
saw in the nurseries just referred to, this 
is not the case.—A. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa Hugonis.— Garden Boses are so 
easily obtained and are so very beautiful 
that planters are inclined to ignore the 
species, though, were it not for the garden 
varieties, many of them would be as 
eagerly sought, after as many of the most 
beautiful flowering shrubs. B. Ilugonis is 
one of this number, and Bose lovers would 
do well to give it a trial, not in an out-of- 
the-way corner, but in a conspicuous /posi¬ 
tion, for it is well worth a good place and 
good treatment. It is a native of Western 
China. Seeds were originally received at 
Kew in 1899, where it flowered for the first 
time some three or four years later. Grow¬ 
ing at least S feet high, it is recognised by 
its graceful, arching branches and bright 
yellow flowers, each about 2 inches across 
and borne singly on short growths from 
axillary buds of the previous year’s shoots. 

As a rule, the flowers open during the 
latter part of April, but after a very cold 
spring they may not expand before May. 
The fruits are small, round, and black. 
Two forms are in cultivation. One has a 
loose habit, forming long, graceful 
branches, and the other is of denser growth 
with luxuriant leafage. The former 
flowers with greater freedom than the 
latter, which, however, Is more effective 
during summer by reason of its ample 
foliage. It can be increased by seeds, but 
plants raised by other means begin to 
flower earlier. Cuttings of ripened wood 
can be rooted out of doors, but the most 
satisfactory results are obtained by layer¬ 
ing the branches • 1$. 
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THE SCARCITY OF APPLES. 

One realises this season, with considerable 
force, the truth of the old saying that the 
value of anything is not appreciated until 
it is lost or missing, in the general scarcity 
of Apples. As the Potato in vegetables, so 
the Apple in fruit is, especially in all small 
homes, regarded as well-nigh indisitensable 
through many months of the year, and this 
the more so since preserves have been 
scarce, and dried foreign fruits almost un¬ 
obtainable. Several causes combined to 
make the Apple crop a failure in many dis¬ 
tricts last year, and so, since Christmas, 
we have been regretting the absence of the 
fruit and envying the few individuals who 
were fortunate in securing a fair percent¬ 
age of keepers. A neighbour has still on 
hand, in perfect condition, a nice stock of 
the old Norfolk Beauliu, an Apple which, 
although not much appreciated in some 
seasons, i6 welcome when there is a 
general scarcity of Blenheims and fruit of 
similar type. One recalls, too, with the 
approach of spring, seasons when shelves 
were piled up with Easter Pippin taken 
from big, old standards in south country 
orchards, an Apple not much in request in 
these days, but a very good culinary fruit 
through April and May, when it has put 
on its touch of yellow on the uniform green 
skin and lost some of its sharpness. I 
have never tried it in bush or pyramid 
form, but have no doubt it could be grown 
successfully, and, if so, it should prove a 
useful fruit for small gardens, decidedly 
more so than Apples of a more showy type 
with only a very short season. This bush 
culture, keeping the trees low and in as 
close compass ns is consistent with 
judicious pruning, might be much more de¬ 
veloped, because there are many situations 
where the shelter that would be afforded 
to dwarf trees would render them far less 
susceptible to severe spring frost than tall 
trees in the open. < E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


GRAFTING. 


On page 175 “ A. W.” states that if grafts 
are put on close to the ground and covered 
up with earth no wax is needed. If this 
works out right in practice, it is rather 
remarkable, for I have always considered 
that wet getting in was just as fatal as 
air, and I cannot see liow a mere covering 
of earth would exclude wet. Is “A. W.” 
sure on this i>oint? As regards grafting 
wax, it is so cheap and so quickly applied 
that it is certainly better to use it, even if 
for any reason one earths all up after. If 
a graft, is properly put in at the right, 
stage, tlie weather afterwards does not 
affect Its growth, only in so far as that 
of any other branch might be affected, and 
there is no great point in keeping it moist, 
as it gets all the necessary moisture from 
the stock through the “ blood ” of the 
stock. I have put on many hundreds of 
grafts with all types of weather after¬ 
wards, and while, of course, moist weather 
favours growth all round, yet no graft will 
suffer much from dry weather if put on 
properly and well waxed. 

The wax that I prefer is made from a 
recipe given originally by Mr. H. C. Wood 
in Gardening, page 98, of 1913 volume, 
only that where he puts beef suet. I 
substitute olive oil. Thus modified, it. is 
as follows:—Melt together In a glass jam 
jar or any other vessel 10 ozs. common 
rosin. 8 ozs. methylated sj>irit, 1 oz. olive 
oil. This wax keeps liquid for days, and 
If it goes hard has only to be remcited. 
When applied, it looks like brown var- 
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nisb, but after a few days gets white, like 
plaster of Paris. 

It has no injurious effect whatever, and 
is put on with a small gum or paste brush, 
so that all air and wet are excluded at all 
points of the joint externally. Of course, 
the tying must first be completed. There 
are many methods of grafting, but the 
very worst is that known as cleft 
grafting, and I see no reason why anyone 
should be so ill-advised as to use if, Feeing 
•that crown grafting is easier and surer, 
and there is no ugly split to heal up. 

Redruth . W. J. Farmer. 


CORDON CURRANTS AND 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

Tiie article on the above, in a recent num¬ 
ber, recalls the fact that, although the 
particular mode of culture seems comiiara¬ 
ti vely novel to many growers, it really has 
been in vogue for many years. I often 
wonder it, is not more generally practised, 
combining as it does so many advantages— 
the production of a lot of first-class fruit 
from a limited area, the ease and rapidity 
with which tree© can be bandied, the 
facility for dealing with red spider, birds, 
etc., protection, and other things. Especi¬ 
ally is this noticeable in the ease and 
thoroughness with which one can protect 
from birds in the spring to save the buds 
and in the summer the ripe fruit. I first 
came into contact with the system about 
fifty years ago in a kitchen garden of 
which a square of nl>out half an acre was 
enclosed with four fenced planted on each 
side with dessert Gooseberries and Red 
and White Currants. The fences stood 
back 18 inches from the paths and the trees 
were planted on the side facing the same, 
so that the roots encroached very little on 
the main garden, and they were en¬ 
couraged to remain in the narrow border 
by annual mulchings and any watering 
that was necessary. 

At the time of first making their 
acquaintance they had been planted four 
years, and the majority were fastened to 
the top wire. To combat suggestions some¬ 
times made as to the comparatively short 
life of such trees, I may say I saw them 
again after twenty years and there ap¬ 
peared to have been very few renewals. 
Nearly all were on the five leader plan, 
and I think this a better way than con¬ 
fining the trees to two or three uprights. 
The greater number of items iu connection 
with culture, notably training, summer 
pinching, and winter spurring, seems fairly 
well known, but others are apt to be 
neglected and are not conducive to the 
well-being of the trees if a long life and 
fruit of best quality are both required. 
One fault when trees are well established 
is to allow spurs to get very old, long, and 
ragged. As soon as there is a tendency in 
this direction a few should be removed at 
the winter pruning, allowing a strong back 
shoot to come away and so, in the course 
of about three .seasons, build up a new 
spur on the base of the old. Care, too, 
should be taken In the selection of varie¬ 
ties, the more vigorous of the Red and 
White Currants and erect-growing Goose¬ 
berries as opposed to those of drooping 
habit being the best for the purpose. 
Again, it is necessary to anticipate enemies 
rather than wait until considerable damage 
is done. Nets should be put on at the first 
si>ell of hard weather, to keep off the bull¬ 
finch, and a keen watch kept for the first 
npi>earance of red spider on the Goose¬ 
berry bushes a.t the bursting of the buds in 
ppriug. Also, as this system of culture 


\ 


admits of very little natural protection to 
the ground from a hot sun, a mulch of 
some sort should be put on as soon as the 
summer pinching is finished, and water 
given if this is deemed advisable. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine planting. —If necessary to plant 
young Vines this spring in either in side- 
or outside borders, the present month is 
a good time to do this. For inside plant¬ 
ing, when a new border has been con¬ 
structed,* many growers prefer starting 
the Vines, whether they are planting canes 
or “ out-hack-s,” in another house, setting 
them out later or after they have made 
some 3 inches in the first instance, and 
about a foot of growth in regard to “cut¬ 
backs.” Where facilities for starting 
the canes as mentioned do not exist, plant- 
dormant canes. The roots should be 
divested of every particle of old soil by 
wa>shing them in a bucket of water. Then 
disentangle and Lav them out straight in 
holes previously opened out somewhat 
larger in area than may appear necessary 
to accommodate the roots, and no deeper 
than will allow for the uppermost roots 
being within 6 inches of the surface. Cover 
the roots carefully with some of the finer 
jisrticleis of soil, or with some potting corn¬ 
iest, make firm by treading more err less 
in accordance with its condition, water in 
the case of in,side borders only, and mulch 
the surface with horse-droppings in both 
instances. For young Vines allow a day 
and night temperature of 55 degs. and 50 
degs., with a further rise of 10 degs. with 
sun-heat before admitting air. Syringe 
the canes twice daily, and close sufficiently 
earlv to obtain a temperature of 85 degs. 
—A. W. 

Figs in pots. —Where these have up 
till the present time been kept quite 
cool, the steady increase of atmospheric 
heat has resulted in rapid growth. The 
trees will appreciate, indeed, they require, 
a good deal of nourishment in the way of 
top-dressings and of stimulants. Where 
top-dressing can lie done progressively, 
that is, perhaps, the be<st course to follow, 
for frequent Caterings with liquid manure 
ca* with chemical fertilisers in solution are 
apt to sour the soil. The growths should 
lie pinched just alioye the fifth leaf, and 
all sub-laterals should fie suppressed. 
Night thermometer may read 65 degs., air 
to lie given at 75 degs., while shutting up 
may be done in time to run up the heat to 
85 degs. or 90 degs. Pot Figs are very 
productive when grown in a suitable house, 
ami will remain fruitful over many vears. 
—Scot. 

Richly-coloured Peaches.— A really well- 
coloured Peach is the result of full ex¬ 
posure from the time the specimen i© of 
the size of a Marrowfat Pea. At that 
stage the cultivator must make his selec¬ 
tion, retaining the best-placed fruits— 
those well up on the branch, not specimens 
on the underside of the branch. The tiny 
reache© will be almost nut-brown at that 
early stage, and, when ripe, crimson all 
round almost to the base.—G. 

Wall trees. —The buds upon Pear trees 
are becoming prominent, rather too much 
so for the date. The majority of the trees 
appear likely , to bloom fairly well, espe¬ 
cially some young cordons of such kinds 
as Marie Louise. Fondante d’Automm\ 
Conference, and Triomphe de Vienne. Ir. 
is, of course, almost impossible to think of 
protecting Pear trees, so that a spell of 
cold weather would lie welcomed, in order 
to hold the bud.s back vet awhile. In the 
case of Pears upon Quince, if a good 
watering can be given just before the buds 
open, it will be all to the good. Trees on 
this stock must have moisture if they are 
to do well. Where the Pear midge is 
troublesome, and where there has been no 
time to spray, a dusting of fresh, air- 
©laked lime over the trees is not without 
value.—W. Mil?. 1 
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SEAKALE GROWN IN OPEN GROUND. 
Seakalb which is not forced in artificial 
heat is much superior to that usually sent 
to market. If the stools are covered where 
they grow* the produce is much better and 
wore succulent, the process less costly, and 
the yield greater. The plants will also 
continue to yield for years, though the best 
results are obtained during the first three 
or four ybars after planting. The lifting 
of the roots and removal to a heated struc¬ 
ture cannot always be done, because every¬ 
one has not the necessary convenience. 
Without such means' Seakale may be had 
nil through April and well into May. It is 
not. necessary to use manure as a covering. 
For many years I have banked up with 
soil obtained from between the rows of 
plants, and this has answered admirably. 
The chief disadvantage in using soil is that 
slugs are at times troublesome. Slugs are 
*o fond of the tender Kale that they must 
be destroyed, and this can readily be 
effected by using a little lime and then a 
thin coating of fine coal or wood-ashes be¬ 
fore covering over. The plants for fur¬ 
nishing a supply at this time are growu 
for the purpose from root cuttings, these 
being planted every third year on an ojien 
quarter, the soil of which is not very 
heavy, hut well enriched with manure. 
Some Kale is taken from them the first 
year, but in the following season the 
growths are double the size of those forced 
indoors earlier in the season. They are 
also more .succulent and less bitter than 
Kale forced in great heat. The sets are 
plauted at 1^ feet apart in the rows, and a 
space of 4 feet is allow’ed between the 
rows. Tliis allows of ample soil to bank 
up with, and the plants are covered early 
in the year, the chief point being to apply 
sufficient soil to prevent the new growths 
from pushing through. As Seakale is a 
gross feeder give freely during the summer 
tish-guano, i?>ult, and soot, and artificial and 
liquid manures. R. L.- 


LIME AND SOOT FOR TOMATOES. 
Will you kindly tell me if lime and soot 
would l>e beneficial to Tomatoes? I grow 
them under glass, planted in the ground, 
but hike a 1 m> ut 4 inches of soil out every 
year and replace with fresh. The Toma¬ 
toes have had the disease rather badly for 
two or three years. Last year I used some 
bone-meal, and the fruits were more 
diseased. Do you think the bone-meal had 
anything to do with it? I was wondering 
if digging lime and soot into the soil would 
be beneficial? Any information will be 
thankfully received. Subscriber. 

[Lime and «r>ot, if applied in reasonable 
quantities, certainly have a beneficial effect 
on soils. Lime Is ail old and efficacious 
remedy for sweetening or removing sour¬ 
ness in soils, while it also renders humus 
or decaying matter in soils more ready for 
assimilation by the roots of the plants, 
whatever the nature of the crop may he, by 
combating the acids contained therein. 
Soot is a w'eli-kuowu stimulant, and may 
bo used also for the destruction of many 
garden pests, hut both it ami lime are not. 
fungicides, and would be non-effective in 
preventing Tomato disease. Your best, 
plan would be to clear the soil right out 
and procure fresh from a non-infected 
source, as the old soil no doubt contains 
great quantities of spores, although you 
make a partial renewal each year. If you 
cannot <lo this, purchase one of the many 
fungicides now to Ik* had, and apply it to 
the soil in accordance with the directions 
sent \yith it. As to Um*. foliage, sytingo, 
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or, rather, spray, it occasionally, when 
grow th becomes vigorous, w ith a solution 
of liver of sulphur, made by dissolving one 
ounce in 10 gallons of water. This acts as 
a preventive, but, should it prove non- 
effective, then spray at once with Bordeaux 
mixture, not waiting till the plants be¬ 
come badly infested with the disease*, but 
as soon as you observe the first symptoms. 
By acting promptly and by spraying occa¬ 
sionally afterwards with this mixture you 
can not only save the crop, but keep the 
disease at bay also right through the sea¬ 
son. It is when the disease is allowed to 
gain a go*xl hold of the plants that it 
proves so difficult to combat, and w’e there¬ 
fore counsel you to act ui>on the principle 
that prevention is always better than cure. 
To make Bordeaux mixture, lake 10 ozs. 
of bluestone (copper sulphate) and 0 ozs. 
quicklime. Place the latter in a wooden 
tub containing 5 gallons of water. Dis¬ 
solve the bluestone by suspending it in a 
canvas hag in the water, and w'hen this has 
taken place, stir the w hole thoroughly, and 
it is then ready for use. Should this quan¬ 
tity prove more than you can use while it. is 
effective, you can make less by using just 
one-half the quantities of the ingredients 
named. As copper sulphate is poisonous, 
all fruits should lie carefully wiped with a 
cloth before being used or sent to market. 
A good rule to observe is not to spray 
rijKMiing crops for some two or three weeks 
beforehand, and then there will l>e little 
or no dejiosit on them, hut take the pre¬ 
caution to wipe the fruits all the same.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Dwarf Beans. —Few vegetables 
are so valuable as the French Bean, and 
in ouir changeable climate it is useless to 
sow too early in the open, axs the seeds 
decay. There will be a great saving of 
time if the plants are forwarded under 
glass, and few’ vegetables give a better re¬ 
turn for the tremble entailed. J am not in 
favour of sowing the seed's in strong heat, 
as, should unfavourable weather follow, 
unless the plants are thoroughly hardened 
there will l>e losses. Much better results 
follow’ cold-frame culture. I sow’ six seeds 
in a 4]--inch pot filled with good soil made 
fairly firm, using the rough part of the 
material for drainage. The pots are placed 
in frames, and a little heat employed until 
the seedlings are showing free.lv, after 
which no heat- is gi ven. Up to this time, if 
the soil is fairly moist at the time of sow¬ 
ing, no water will have been necessary at 
the roots. Even when growth is active, it 
is advisable to water sparingly in cold 
frames till the pots are full of roots. The 
frame should he kept close, and the glass 
covered at night till the plants are show¬ 
ing the third loaf. At this stage the seed¬ 
lings are reduced to the three strongest, 
ami more air given as growth increases. I 
advise sewing as soon as possible to get 
strong plants, and to plant when they are 
from 4 inches to 0 inches high. Planting 
out may Ik* done in from five to six weeks 
from time of sowing the seed if the plants 
are grown from the start in a close frame. 
A warm south Ixnxlec at the foot of a wall 
is selected for the plants, a deep drill 
drawn, and the soil left high on each side 
for shelter. After planting, protection at 
might must l>e given for a few’ weeks. T 
use spare sashes, placed on inverted 
flower-pots; these are removed during the 
day and replaced at night. Advantage 
was taken of a few’ dry days to sow many 
seeds.—F. YV. G. 

Mint. —A few* hand lights placed over one 
corner or a portion of the Mint-hed will 
ensure a supply of shoots for early pick- 
I ing. Sow more Short Horn Carrots, and 
make preparations for sowing the main 


crop. If new Asparagus beds are to be 
formed, get the proposed site trenched 
and the ground manured and otherwise 
treated, according to the necessities of tho 
case, so that it may be in suitable condi¬ 
tion for the needs of the crop. When 
ready, the beds may either be planted with 
one-year-old roots, or plants can be raised 
in GU-sized pots in warmth and planted in 
May. Seed can also be sow f n direct in the 
beds in April, but pot-raised plants give 
by far the best results.—A. \V. 

Kitchen garden.— Directly the soil cam 
be caught in good working condition, get 
main crop Onions sown in shallow drills 
drawn 1 foot apart. The surface should 
be trodden more or loss, in accordance 
with the texture of the soil. Then rake it 
over to secure the necessary level surface 
as well a* a fine condition of soil. If a 
largo tract of ground has to be sown, tliis 
preparation should !>e carried out piece¬ 
meal fashion, in case the weather should 
change before sowing can be completed. 
Tlie seed should also be trodden firmly in 
the drills after closing them in with the 
feet. A rake over will then suffice for 
heavy soils, but for those of a lighter and 
-sandy nature this should lie followed by 
lolling. YVith a view’ to dispensing with 
it altogether next month, lessen by quite 
one-halt' the amount of protective mate¬ 
rial present round the old stools of Globe 
Artichokes.—A. YV. 


Garden Pests and friends. 


BLACK CURRANT MITE. 

In reply to the criticism of “A Scottish 
Gardener” In reference to my note upon 
the eradication of mite from Black Cur¬ 
rants, perhaps I ought to have added when 
detailing the experiments iu regard to the 
new alleged Immune variety that the in¬ 
fested bushes mentioned—viz., Champion, 
Black Naples, and Y r ictori«—were intro¬ 
duced to my garden early this year. They 
were put there in an infested condition 
quite deliberately and of set purpose. The 
new variety has been planted among them 
and some others—already mentioned in my 
previous note—that were quite clean. The 
mite-infested bushes are really newly 
planted. I made it clear, 1 think, that 
Boskoop GiJint was kept quite free from 
infection by the methods I indicated. The 
infested bushes are there for experimental 
work, and the pest which harbours on 
them will not be allowed to leave the quar¬ 
ters allocated to them. We have plenty 
of room for work of this kind, and the 
Boskoop Giant bushes referred to in my 
previous note will not, suffer in conse¬ 
quence. It is by exjieriment that I have 
discovered how to destroy mite. Let. “ A 
Scottish Ga rdener” 1 ry the methods al ready 
Indicated, let him try them systematically 
and thoroughly, and then let him criticise. 

I need say nothing In regard to his re¬ 
marks ui>on the experiment I am making 
with a new variety that is claimed to lie 
immune. Suffice it to say that if I can 
prove to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Agriculture that thrift new’ Currant will 
stand clean In the midst of infection, then 
those who hold stock of it are not likely 
to agree with ‘‘A Scottish Gardener’s” 
remarks that “ the very satisfaction ob¬ 
tainable in this case would lx* a ix>or one.” 
The raiser of this Currant already claims 
that it lias stood free from mite for fifteen 
years in a very badly infested plantation. 

I am trying to prove his claim. ” A 
Scottish Gardener ” is not likely to give 
me any tips in experimental work, aud I 
have already told him in a previous dis¬ 
cussion that It is evident that he lacks 
the progressive spiral frci 
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HOW TO GROW ROOT CROPS. ' 

The chief of the vegetables included in thi^ category are Parsnip3, Carrots, Beet, Turnips, and Garden Swedes. The section is a most 
impartant one to all garden cultivators and allotment holders. 

ABOUT PARSNIPS. 

The parsnip revels in a deep root-run, and dislikes soil that is freshly or too heavily manured. It is not wise to apply natural manure 
at all a few weeks before so ving the seed, and in any case none must be placed near the surface. A too rich soil near the surface causes 
the roots to become forked and unshapely, whereas tiie aim of the cultivator is to produce long, tapering roots which can be prepared for the 
tibfe with a minimum of waste. The sowings must not take place unless the soil is in a dry, friable condition. Most of the failures are due 
either to sowing in wet soil or because old seed is used. Old seed should not be used ; it is almost sure to fail. When the soil is wet the 
seed, being enclosed in an absorbent jacket, quickly rots. When the soil is in the right condition, smash the clods, and rake to a fine tilth, 
leaving the surface nice and level. Then draw drills an inch or so deep and twelve to fifteen inches apart. Nowadays, when seed is scarce 
and economy the order of the day, we sow three seeds at the intervals stated and subsequently thin out the seedlings so as to leave the 
strongest to remain at each station. Subsequent treatment consists in keeping the soil loose between the rows by means of applying the hoe 
whenever the soil tends to harden, and dusting occasionally with soot to keep awa}' the celery fly. The Student and Hollow Crown, in the 
order named, are general favourites among varieties. 

SOME HINTS ABOUT CARROTS. 

There is little to bo obtained by sowing Carrots before March, and even then the earliest bed should be accommodated in the most 
sheltered part of the garden. Much will depend on the texture of the soil; the lighter and drier it is the earlier may the first sowings 
take place. On heavy land Short Horn Carrots thrive where the Intermediate and Long Horn types sometimes fail. The latter should only 
be grown on land that is deep and rich ; as a rule, the Intermediate varieties are selected by the average grower for the main crop. Carrots 
can be sown outside any time from the beginning of March to July, although April is undoubtedly the best month to sow the main crop 
excepting where the carrot-lly is troublesome. 

After reducing the surface to a fine tilth, take out drills less than an inch deep and about twelve inches apart. Sow the seeds thinly, 
and if a mixture of soil, leaf mould, and wood ashes is obtainable this may be passed through a half-inch sieve and used to cover the seods. 
Gently press the soil along the lines with the back of a spade, and as soon as the seedlings arc up and largo enough to handle conveniently 

thinning should commence. The plants should lie thinned at first to a distance of about two inches ; subsequently alternate plants can be 

drawn for use, leaving those that remain to complete their growth. 

Horticultural Rito is splendid for Carrots. TURNIPS. 

The Turnip is one of the easiest crops to grow, and on account of its rapid growth during the warm spring and summer months the 
cultivator is soon repaid for his trouble. This crop does best in a deep, light soil of a moist character. The Turnip is perfectly hardy and 
will stand in the open ground throughout the entire year ; but where it is convenient to do so the finest roots may be lifted during the lute 
autumn and stored. 

It is usual to make the first sowing towards the end of February ; but only when the soil is in good condition should this be attempted. 
Where the land is of a heavy, retentive character it is not wise to sow until after the middle of March, and then only when the soil can be 
freoly worked. Subsequent sowings can be made between the Pea and Bean rows, or on any strip of land which it is not intended to utilise 
for a few weeks. It is a mistake to sow Turnips broadcast. Drills should be taken out about half an inch deep and a distance allowed 
between the rows of twelve to fifteen inches according to the land available. Seedlings must be thinned early. It is fatal to allow the 
Turnips to remain unthinned until the first true leaf (after the seed leaves) of the plants develop. Continue to thin until the individual 
plants stand at least six inches apart in the rows. As with all other root crops, the soil between the rows must be continuously stirred with 

the hoc. - A GRAND CROP INCREASER. 

Iu order to get the very best out of your allotment or garden you should use Horticultural RitO. This remarkable product is rapidly, 
by sheer merit, forcing its way into the very front rank, and splendid reports from delighted users are constantly being received. RltO is a 
food for the soil bacteria and is recommended for all kinds of allotment, and garden produce. Wonderfully increased yields have been obtained 
by its use. It nourishes and energises the soil bacteria, thus enabling them to fertilise the soil and produce bumper crops. Horticultural 
Rito has proved a real boon to the community during the past two years, and its reputation has grown rapidly. 

Full particulars of Horticultural Rito, which suits all produce, can be obtained on application to the Molassine Co., Ltd., 16, Tunnel 
Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. It can be obtained from seedsmen and corn dealers, or direct from the manufacturers, cash with order, 1 cwt., 
278. 6d. ; 56 lbs.. 15s. ; 28 lbs , 8s. ; 14 lbs., 4s. 6d. ; 7 lbs., 2s. 9d. If ordered direct, carriage is as follows : — On 1 cwt., nil; on 56 lbs., Is. ; 
28 lbs. and 14 lbs., !)d. THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 
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Two Fine Things Needed by Small Gardeners 


These are just two articles which show how this great business considers and meets the needs of all 
who, in a large way or a small one, want the best there is at a price they can afford. The same great 
resources—the finest of skilled workmanship, the best materials, and a century-old experience— 
combine in every case to produce the best available at the lowest possible price. 


These are in stock 
ready for immediate 
delivery. 


Carriage Paid to any 
station in England 
and Wales. 


No. 49a. SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

Made in sections ready for easy erection any¬ 
where by anyone. Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. 

Price £24 10s. 

Thoroughly well made. Painted two coats. 
Glazed with 15-oz. glass. Other sizes made. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The ideal for Allotment Holders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides, 9 in. high. 

Price 44/- 

Painted two coats and glazed with 15-oz. glass. 
Frames also supplied in other styles and sizes. 


Write for our List of 
Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses. 


Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, Peach Houses , 
Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc., of all descriptions , with requisite accessories. 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD. NORWICH 


URBANA-CHAMPAfGN 
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BEES. 

BEEKEEPING AND SCHOOLS. 
Though County Educational Committees 
will not, of course, directly include bee¬ 
keeping in -the curriculum of rural 
schools, there can be little doubt but that 
they will do all they can to encourage 
their head and assistant teachers to do 
this. It is to be hoped' that many rural 
schools will be found with a beehive in 
their school gardens. The three or four 
Instances with which I am acquainted in 
which children' of Elementary Schools 
were taught this industry are examples 
of the success of the experiment. The 
chief essential, obviously, is a keen 
teacher. That he will make the subject 
Interesting is certain, from the two facts 
that he is a trained teacher and that chil¬ 
dren simply love manual operations. CY*n- 
eequently, success, ceteris paribus, is as¬ 
sured, as it certainly was in the cases that 
have been brought to my notice. The 
young pupils quite naturally imbibe the 
habits of confidence which their instructor 
shows. The above is no fairy tale, but a 
matter of fact, proved by the accompanying 
photograph of a nine-year-old beekeeper. 
Most counties now have bee experts, 
who are diligently touring their areas with 
optical lanterns for evening lectures, 


of “ seeing and following ” the bees, and 
therefore of ownership. I should welcome 
a word or two from “ Lex ” on this point. 
Bees have obtained little notice from the 
British legislature, and English common 
law on the subject is very indefinite. Until 
I read “ Lex’s ” contribution in your 
columns I was not aware that bees were 
considered by our law as fara naturce and 
not domestic animals. I have read that in 
France and other Continental kingdoms 
remission of taxes has sometimes been 
made in proportion to the number of hives 
kept by the peasant. In the law case under 
review the Judge gave leave to appeal. It 
is to be hoped that for the sake of obtain¬ 
ing clearer definition in bee law the de¬ 
fendant will appeal.—B. R. H. 


COHRESPOflDEflCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cannas failing (S .).—It was a mistake 
to have the soil so dry when you potted 
them. Very probably the soil even now is 
not moistened throughout. You may have 
been watering too freely, making the soil 
sour, and thus preventing the formation 
of roots. We would advise you to shake 
them out, repot them in light, sandy 



A nine-year-olcl BeeJ.eeper. 


ready also with skilled advice to in¬ 
quirers. Thus every possible help is 
being gratuitously offered throughout the 
land to all and sundry, and it will be no 
fault of county authorities if people do 
not learn beekeeping. It will be a pity if 
the schools do not profit by these splendid 
opi>ortunities through the mistaken idea 
that the cult is too difficult for young 
I people. B. It.* II. 


LAW AJiD CUSTOIW. 


Ownership of a swarm cf bees.— The 

contribution of “ Lex ” under tbe above 


heading in your issue of February 15th, 
quoting and translating into simple 
language the written judgment of the 
County Court Judge at Basingstoke, was 
of especial interest to beekeeiiers and very 
illumlna ting both to them and to others. I, 
l>ersonaIly, was surprised that the Judge 
made no reference to the old-time custom 
of “tanging” or “ringing the bees” as 
one of the possible proofs of ownership, 
even though in this case reported the 
plaintiff did no tauging. I was especially 
surprised, because it lias always been iny 
impression that this old but useless custom 
(so far as the bees are concerned) has 
always been accepted as .sufficient evidence 
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soil, and plunge in the hotbed, being j 
careful with the watering pot. Give a 
good soaking when you have potted them, 
and leave them alone. The moisture in 
the hotbed will l>e sufficient until the roots 
begin to run—that is, if there is any life 
in them. 

Genistas (T. J .),—These should l>e cut 
back after flowering, and after they have 
begun to grow repot them, using loam, leaf 
soil, a little manure, and sand. Keep them 
close and shaded for a time until they 
have started to root freely. Gradually 
harden off and stand in the open air during 
the suminer, being careful as to watering, 
as, if this is neglected, the plants will lose 
all thoil* foliage. 

Dahlias (7?.).—It will l>e best that you 
remove the clumps of tubers from the cellar 
at once, placing them in a frame in Cocoa- 
fibro^ During the day the lights may bq 
removed to promote short, sturdy growth. 
As soon as the new shoots appear the old 
stools must be broken up quite freely, two 
or three shoots being ample for any one 
plant. When divided, replant the divi¬ 
sions into the frame, mid water well. Keep 
the plants well ventilated as l>efore. In 
planting out be sure you tread the soil 
firmly about the plants. A loose soil, 
quite as much as a soil over-manured, 
tends to a long, lanky growth. Your 
plants should give improved flowers in con¬ 
sequence of the dividing up. 


Sweet Peas—planting out the earliest 
batches of plants ( T .).—Seeing that you 
commenced operations under glass so early 
as January last, and have been growing 
on your plants steadily since, and assum¬ 
ing they are now nicely hardened off in 
cold frames, you need not hesitate to com¬ 
mence planting into their flowering quar¬ 
ters as opportunity offers. Begin by 
planting in the warmer quarter of the gar¬ 
den first, as we are sure to have many un¬ 
pleasant. nips of frost, besides experiencing 
cold and cutting winds, within the next 
week or two. Six or seven plants in each 
pot, as you say you have, should enable 
you to develop large, bushy clumps in the 
flowering season. Before planting, take 
out the soil to the depth of about 18 inches, 
and then fill in to the surface with some 
good manure. Tread the manure in firmly, 
and cover this with about 6 inches to 8 
inches of soil. Plant in this, filling in the 
soil almost to the surface, leaving a hasiri- 
like cavity for watering. Large pots, in 
case of frost, should be placed over the 
plants during the night/ 

Fuchsia for sheltered corner (.S'. //.).— 
If you have room at the start, you should 
try the following three kinds, which repre¬ 
sent the hardiest types of this family :— 
coccinea, globosa, and the well-known Ric- 
oartoni, which is that most often em¬ 
ployed. The others are very beautiful, 
too, and the first perhaps the most hardy. It 
is not often the plants are killed outright. 
Even though the tops are cut down, the 
roots break up again. If your soil is badly 
drained, dig out a couple of feet, and put 
in bricklrtits for drainage to tbe extent of 
9 inches. Then lighten the soil with sand 
and grit and leaf soil, and plant early in 
May. For winter protection Cocoa-fibre 
or coal ashes is good, or a barrow load of 
dry Oak or Beech leaves. A good protec¬ 
tion is gained by planting right up to tbe 
wall, but this should not be so needful in 
your case. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves unhealthy (IT. K. Davits). 
You omit stating whether the Peach tree 
in question is outside or under glass, but in 
any case we fear, from the appearance of 
the leaves sent, that it is the “ silver leaf ” 
disease the tree is suffering from, and if 
the whole of the foliage is affected to a 
similar extent, there is no cure, and the 
best thing to do is to grub and burn the 
tree. If but one or two branches are 
affected, you may, by cutting them out, 
lengthen the life of the tree somewhat, but 
it will eventuallv succumb to the disease. 
If you destroy the tree, the be-st way will 
bo to remove the part of the l>order in 
which it is growing as well, so’that there 
may bo no risk cf the new tree, when 
planted, becoming affected in a similar 
manner. If unable to do this now, re¬ 
move it as soon ns you can in early 
autumn. If you decide to remove the tree 
then, it would be advisable not to plant 
any stone fruit. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA 

LASTING RESULTS-NO.NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “Fu keka " Lawn Sand,^ 

SOI LKl i ME, NicoTINK, INSECTICIDES. FUMEKS, 

Sprays, and other Chemicals & Sundries. 

Spu List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka .» 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any V| 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, carr. paid. 
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THOUGHTS flflD THINGS OF THE GARDEN. 

CINERARIAS. 

I have tt great liking for raising my own I Having firmed this and scattered a little 


plants, whether from cuttings or seeds. A 
plant which I have reared and tended from 
the time before even its cotyledons were 
unfolded until its full development either 
as u flowering or fruiting plant is more to | 
me than any similar plant could possibly 
be if purchased’ in the ordinary way at a 
nursery. We are often told that a thing 
is valued in proportion to its cost, hut the 
tender «nd unremitting care expended on 
a plant, in its tenderest age and on to 
maturity cannot be expressed in terms of 
money. A plant of one’s own rearing is to 
many of us as a child. There is a deep- 
lying satisfaction in the knowledge that; 
the life-history of a given plant is entirely 
our own; Unit, humanly speaking, it is I 
who evolved that magnificent Cineraria, 
now adorning my table, out of a “ little 
bit of fluff.” It is wonderful to reflect that 
that fine spreading plant was one of a hun¬ 
dred which found ample room within the 
limits of a (1-inch flower-pot. Its progress 
has been by such gradual and well-known 
stages, so entirely according to rote, that 
one is very apt to overlook that which is 
very wonderful simply because it happens 
to be familiar. When we take a tiny seed 
and compare it with the jierfeeted plant : 
with its widely-spreading leaves and bril¬ 
liant head of bloom, we can the better 
appreciate the miracle. Then we begin to 
ask ourselves whence came that huge 
umbel of attractive florets? Whence that 
rich and glowing coloration? 

1 have not made these remarks merely 
for the sake of leading up to a mere 
speculation. Since I have used the 
Cineraria 41s an illustration in the above 
note I do not know that I cun do better 
just now than give you the life story of tin* 
particular plant now before me and which 
is so greatly admired. The moment is op- 
jmrtune, for In the course of the next 
month that life story will recommence. 

A year ago now I was admiring its 
mother, who wore a becoming and pleasing 
gown of ltoyal blue, but the daughter is in 
purple velvet. Eleven months ago the 
mother lost all her beautiful apparel, and 
what had been a picture in blue turned 
gradually into a downy mass with wings 
icady poised to fly away. I saved it the 
trouble of flying and seeking its own home 
by collecting the plumy heads and placing 
them in a tin box for about a month. Early 
in June I prewired a seed-pan. and filled it 
with a sterilised compost made up of leaf- 
mould, loam, sand, a little charcoal. 
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silver sand over its surface I saturated it 
by immersion, and when it bad sufficiently 
drained 1 brought the feathered seed out 
of the tin box and scattered it thinly over 
tlie surface of the soil. I then slightly 
covered the whole with some finely-sifted 
soil from the same compost, placed the pan 
in the propagating frame, covered it with 
a piece of slate, then left it for a week. 
By that time germination had taken place, 
though I had to use my glasses to perceive 
it. The slate was at once removed so as to 
admit daylight, but not sunshine. 1 n three 
days tiny leaves began to appear; in a 
week they were green, and immediately 
the lain was removed to the open near the 
glass, and nothing but a sheet of news- 
pai>er stood between it and the suu. Be¬ 
fore they had been sown a month the 
plants, though very tiny, were ready to he 
pricked off, and, adhering to the same mix¬ 
ture, I transplanted them Into a larger pan 
at intervals of 2 inches from plant to plant. 
When they began to grow' they were re¬ 
moved to a cold, shady frame, and the first 
week in August were potted into 3-ineli 
pots. A little decayed manure was added 
to tlie cpmpo-st for this move and a little 
lump of cow'-manuve w r as placed over the 
crocks. In the middle of September the 
next move took place into 5-inch pots, 41 nd 
the proportion of manure w'as slightly in¬ 
creased. Up till now air had been freely 
admitted to them night and day, but, fear¬ 
ing frost, the lights were now' closed at 
night. Incessant watchfulness and pre¬ 
cautions kept them comparatively free 
from the attack of slugs and aphis, and in 
November I was able to carry into a tem¬ 
perate house a really fine batch of a hun¬ 
dred good, sturdy plants, absolutely clean 
and healthy. Then came their final shift, 
this time into 24’s or 8-inch pots. I did not 
sift the soil, but simply chopped it up with 
the spade. One-third of this w’as loam, 
one-third rotted cow-manure, one-fourth 
leaf-soil, and the balance coarse sand. I 
potted them firmly and placed them 011 
shelves near to the glass. During the 
winter I fumigated regularly to keep down 
the fly, syringed to defeat caterpillars, and 
kept a very sharp look-out to destroy by 
hand any leaf-borer I could find. As the 
fiow r er-heads appeared 1 began to use 
liquid manure. By ventilating freely and 
removing the plants from the shelves on to 
the stages (for they would otherwise have 
touched the glass), and by firing very 
moderately indeed I W’as repaid by having 
a veritable houseful of plants, everyone of 
which bore a sheaf, or an armful, of vari¬ 
ous and richly-coloured blooms fit for any 
of the best exhibition tables. 

No plant that I know of requires simpler 
treatment, and certainly no other plant 
produces more satisfactory results than the 
Cineraria. F. J. F. 


Botes 0! the Week; 

Miscanthus sinensis.— This is one of the 

most graceful of perertnial Grasses, and a 
well-growui specimen is a lovely ohjict. in 
the garden. It likes a deep, rather light, 
soil, not t<*> dry. with plenty of leaf-mould 
incorporated with it. It grows about 
5 feet or 0 feet high, the vsterns arching 
over in a very graceful manner.—W. O. 

Acacna Novas Zelandi©.— I am sorry to 
see a recommendation of this hateful little 
pest on page 193. It spreads with irre¬ 
pressible rapidity, and the burrs cause 
excruciating torment to any cat, dog, or 
other animal when they get into the fur, 
wool, or hair. It is practically Impossible 
to get them out, and the hair or fur has to 
he cut clean away.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith . 

Arrival of the swallow.— From 1890 to 
191(1 sw'allow's and martens always arrived 
by March 19th. In 1917 and 1918 they were 
a week or ten days later. This year the 
first swallow arrived on April lGth. 
SwMfts have alw'ays appeared a fortnight 
later than the swallows, but I have seen 
none at present. Cuckoos hitherto on 
April 19th, almost to a day.—E. * C. 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Forsythia intermedia.— Recent notes in¬ 
dicate that w'hile Forsythia susi>ensa is 
well known, and deservedly so, there is 
less planting of F. intermedia. There are 
several varieties of the latter, some of 
them great improvements on the original 
form, and they well deserve inclusion in 
gardens w’here flowering shrubs of this 
class are favoured. The variety know'n as 
F. spectabilis is, perhaps, the finest, the 
blooms being decidedly larger and of a 
deeper yellow' than those of the type. 
Where F. suspensa succeeds, no difliculty 
w'ill be experienced with F. intermedia, 
w'hich is a hybrid between F. suspensa and 
F. viridlssima.—A Scottish Gardener. 

New Raspberry plantations. —Referring 
to note by “ N. L.” on page 191, I may say 
I have disregarded the orthodox method 
he mentions for thirty years now’, and 
have made several new beds in that time. 
In moving plants from one part of garden 
to another, I leave canes exactly as if 
not moved, and have never failed to get a 
fair crop of fruit the first year. If canes 
are bought from nursery, I cut them down 
to 3J feet or 4 feet. Following is an ex¬ 
ample .-—Canes ordered with fruit trees 
October, 1917, were delivered on December 
15t.h (nine days on the rail). Weather not 
being fit to plant until December 27th, «the 
canes were laid in for twelve days. They 
w’ere cut down end March to 3$ feet to 4 
feet, bore a fair crop, and made new canes 
up to 7 feet, and running roots under¬ 
ground threw new canes large enough to 
take up and transplant. The sorts were 
Superlative, and Golden Drop. Anyone 
growing Raspberries likes to see the fruit 
the first season, and there is no reason at 
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till why he should not do so, if canes are 
properly planted and cared for.—W. J. 
Talsarnau, Merioneth. 

Saxifraga Paulinae compacta.—1 do not 

know the parentage of this particular 
variety, though the original 8. Paulinse is 
*aid to have resulted from the crossing of 
8. Burseriana minor and S. FerdinnmU 
CoburgI, the variety compacta being a 
more or less suggestive terms descriptive, 
to some extent, of its chief difference from 
the other plant named. Hence it might 
conceivably prove to be either a seedling 
of dwarfer habit which appeared in the 
original batch or a subsequent seedling 
from 8. Paulina?. Be that as it may, it is 
certainly a good plant, more hillocky in¬ 
clined than 8. Paulinse and probably also 
more glaucous of leaf, though this is a 
matter largely influenced by soil, by com¬ 
parative root dryness, and not a little also 
by the immediate surroundings of the 
moment. It is of the same brimstone- 
yellow colour as the original, its roundly- 
formed petals, which at maturity are 
separated to their bases, being practically 
identical with it, too. It succeeds per¬ 
fectly in gritty loam. Its flowers are pro¬ 
duced three or more in a cluster on reddish 
stems. An easy doer. 8. Paulina? is re¬ 
garded by some as superior to 8. Boydi 
because of that fact alone. — E. II. 
Jenkins. 

The Mediterranean Heath (Erica medi- 
terranea).—The Heath garden is always 
interesting for there is always something 
in flower, while from March to September 
there is a continuous display made by 
several species at the same time. From 
March to May the Mediterranean Heath is 
covered by attractive rosy-red flowers. Be¬ 
longing to the group spoken of ns Tree 
Heaths, it forms a large bush G feet to 
10 feet high, and, although a native of 8. 
France, 8pain, and other countries, it is 
hardy in many parts of this country, 
thriving in Derbyshire at an altitude of 
1,000 feet and over. The Mediterranean 
Heath grows well in any light soil that is 
free from lime, but perhaps succeeds best 
in that of a peaty nature. It is often in¬ 
creased by layers, but better plants arc 
obtained from cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil in a close frame or beneath a bell- 
glass In July. There are several varieties, 
including alba, with white flowers; 
hibernica, on erect form with glaucous 
leaves from south-west. Ireland; and liana, 
a plant of dwarf habit. The plant, some¬ 
times called E. mediterranea hybrlda. a 
chance hybrid between this species and E. 
carnea, blooms from November to May.— 
D. 

Ulium teetaceum. —It is strange that «o 
little is known of the early history of this 
charming and distinct Idly, which is 
figured on page 181. There is, however, 
scarcely any doubt that it is, as generally 
suggested, a hybrid between Lilium candi- 
dum and L. chalcedonicum. In a small 
work in my possession, entitled “ Mono¬ 
graphic, liistorique et litteraire, Des Lis,” 
by Fr. de Cannart d’Hamale, published at 
Malines in 1870, there is more concerning 
its early history than is generally known. 
Broadly translated and at the same time 
condensed, it is stated that Lilium tes- 
taceum (Nankeen Lily) was first discovered 
by M. Fr. Ad Haage, junior, of Erfurt, in 
a great consignment of Martagons which 
he had received from Holland in 1S3G, and 
among which it had been mixed. This 
Lily was introduced into Belgium by L. 
Van Houtte, of Ghent, who received a case 
full from M. Von Weissenbom, of Erfurt, 
in exchange for some Fuchsias. This ex¬ 
change was made in 1840 or 1841. The 
Nankeen Lily then passed from Belgium 
into England, an d Ju st flowered in this 
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country in Messrs. Rollissonks nursery in 
1842. It was figured in the Botanical 
Register in 1843, and was named by Dr. 
Lindley Lilium testaceum. It had also 
been mimed L. Isabellinum, and was 
known among gardeners as L. excelsum. 
i Even in those days the origin of this Lily 
was very obscure, and it is not likely to be 
proved now, nearly fifty years later. It 
has been suggested that It originated in 
.Japan> but, so far as I know, without any 
foundation.—W. T. 


FERflS. 


HARDY FERNS. 

In most gardens, large and small, there 
are places which cannot well be em¬ 
bellished by using flowering plants. Where 
most things fail, the more vigorous- 
babited, hardy Ferns will find a home. In 
dark corners or in the shade of trees they 
will thrive admirably, and once fairly 
established they will give no further 
trouble. It is a curious fact that many 
who do not grudge the labour and exjiense 
necessary for the culture of Ferns that de¬ 
mand the shelter of glass make little or 
no attempt to beautify their garden with 
our native kinds, which are not Inferior to 
their exotic relatives in beauty of form 
and nobility of growth. Any fairly good 
garden soil will suit them, but, of course, 
they will attain finer proi>ort!ons in a good 
corniest of loam and leaf-mould. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that rock work 
or an elevated position of any kind is 
necessary for the well-being of hardy 
Ferns generally. Some kinds of lowly 
growth, such as Asplenium vlride, Cete- 
rach offleinarum, and the Ilolly and 
Parsley Ferns, must have good drainage, 
but the robust-habited varieties do not 
need this accommodation, and in a general 
way do best when the roots are not raised 
much above the ordinary ground-level. 
Planting them on rock work, rootwork. or 
mounds deprives them of the moisture they 
90 much need in the growing season. One 
of the very finest Ferns is the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis). Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of this native species when it is 
in the enjoyment of the conditions that 
favour its growth. It is a grave error to 
place this, as is often done, in an elevated 
position, for it. is in Its native habitats in¬ 
variably found where the roots get a 
liberal supply of moisture even when at 
rest. In damp woods, swampy places, or 
by the side of streams or ix)ols of water 
this Fern attains such noble proportions as 
to render it one of the finest of the many 
things in cultivation that are valued for 
the beauty of their foliage and elegance of 
growth. The dampest place in the garden 
should be chosen for this Fern, and if the 
ground is well prepared and ample space 
allowed for development, the plants will 
in due time throw up fronds G feet or more 
in height. The exotic species of Royal 
Ferns are equally hardy and as worthy of 
being well cared for. They also delight in 
moisture, but are apparently longer in 
coming to their full size. The Lady Fern 
is much more worthy of a place in gardens 
than many of its varieties, and which are 
more curious than beautiful. The same 
may be said of the Hart’s-tongue, the type, 
to my mind, being infinitely much more 
ornamental than the majority of its varie¬ 
ties, in many of which the free, vigorous 
growth natural to this Fern is in a great 
measure suppressed. There is a richness 
of verdure in the nart’s-tongue that is 
particularly attractive, aud which few 
Ferns, hardy or tender, i>ossess in such a 
high degree. The Hart’s-longue will grow 


freely in almost any kind of soil, but to see 
it at its best, it should be planted in well- 
enriched ground. The best specimens I 
ever had were fed into a high state of 
luxuriance by a liberal dressing of rotten 
manure. The fronds were abnormally 
large and exceptionally rich in colour. 
There are several varieties of this Fern 
that are fairly vigorous and not difficult to 
please. The best are probably crispum and' 
angustifolium, but, to my mind, even at 
their best they are not equal to the typical 
form, which exhibits greater elegance of 
growth than any of its numerous varieties 
can lay claim to. Among the Polystiehums 
there are some that may be freely used in 
the manner above indicated. P. aculeatum 
is a noble Fern when fully developed, and 
the crated form of the male Fern is but 
little Jess vigorous and enduring tlrnu the 
common form. 

In both large and small gardens room 
can be found for some of these common, 
but noble-habited Ferns, which merely re¬ 
quire to be well planted and left alone, and 
require little or no attention for years to¬ 
gether. In the wild garden, by the side of 
water, and under the shade of trees these 
native Ferns should be freely used, as they 
give variety and add a charm to any gar¬ 
den, large or small. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns under glass.— Adiantums which 
have hitherto beeji very useful for sup¬ 
plying fronds for cutting are now rather 
shabby. These will presently be cut over 
and rested, keeping them, meanwhile, 
rather on the dry side. When the renewal 
of act ivity is denoted by the pushing of 
young fronds, repotting will be done 
where such is needed, and, should more 
stock be wanted, some of the plants may 
be broken up. It is advisable Just at the 
present time to kee*p the house only very 
moderately moist—in such a state, in fact, 
as may be obtained merely by moistening 
the floor. Young pieces of any Fern 
which are obviously suffering from lack 
of room can be repotted, but large pots 
should not be given at this time of the 
year. 

Adiantum scutum.— Adiantum scutum is 
one of the Maidenhairs which is, perhaps, 
more attractive in its early stages than 
when tiie fronds have arrived at maturity. 
The young fronds present many gradations 
of colour, from a dull red, through purple 
and bronze to a delicate pale gretfn. This 
Fern resembles, to some extent, A. Farley- 
ense, and, like that, succeeds best in pure 
loam without any addition whatever, while 
it appreciates alike heat, moisture, and 
shade. Another Maidenhair which has 
most attractive young fronds is the not 
often met with A. Ilenslovianum.—W. 
McG. 

Ferns in pots. —Now that growth among 
cut-over pieces of different kinds of 
Adiantums is visible, repotting will not 
l>e long ileiayed. A good loam, well 
rotted, witli a little sand, some charcoal, 
and a few knobs of lime rubble make a 
suitable compost. Some Adiantums, such 
as A. Williamsi and, in a special degree, 
A. Fairleyense, prefer to be potted in loam, 
without any addition whatever. Young 
and growing specimens will be repotted 
into larger pots, and in the case of plants 
already of specimen size the balls will l>c 
slightly reduced, and the plants replaced 
in pots of the same dimensions. It is not 
stnictly necessary to repot such large 
Ferns every season, but it is desirable 
that a little of the top soil be removed 
rind replaced with fresh material. During 
the growingtjhese plants must be 
libera 11 v fed,. 
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FRUIT 


APPLE ANNIE ELIZABETH. 

This Is a greater favourite in tbe Eastern 
and Midland Counties than in tbe South. 
It was sent out by Messrs. Harrison, of 
Leicester, who received n First-class Cer¬ 
tificate for It when shown by them before 
tlic Fruit Committee of the Uoyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society In ISOS. There are few 
better Apples than this when its season Is 
taken into account. For cooking it. is ex¬ 
cellent, and comes in very useful for des¬ 
sert in April and May. Unfortunately, in 
some soils it grows rather too strongly, 
and does not bear so early as one would 
like. This, however, can be got over by 
judiciousroot-pruning and lifting when in 
a young state. It Is a handsome fruit 
when well grown, and bears freely when 
established. It does well in most soils, 
but care must be taken to keep the tops 
of the t rees thin. Some yea rs ago a grower 
who tried it on the*light, sandy soil at 
Wiiidlesham, Surrey, tokl me be regretted 
he had not planted more of it, as he found 
it one of the most profitable for market. 


soil and start with new Vines. The ex- | 
perienced Grape grower knows that, in 
planting, he should briug every root into 
contact with the new soil, but this fact is 
not always recognised, especially by 
amateurs, who are apt to think that the 
less the roots are disturbed the better. 
The Vine, like strong-rooted things gener¬ 
ally, when grown in pots fills the soil with 
fibres, which, by the end of the growing 
time, form a solid ball. It is dangerous to 
plant out anything in this condition. In 
the first place, there is a tendency on the 
part of the stronger roots to continue work¬ 
ing in a circular direction instead of push¬ 
ing into the new soil. As the ball of soil 
containing the roots is much harder than 
the surrounding compost there is a danger 
of moisture draining away from it, so that 
it may become dry. I have known good 
Vines planted in this way, and they have 
never done any good, simply because the 
grower had no suspicion of what had hap¬ 
pened. When this does occur the best way 
is to take the Vines up and replant. IJe- 


very few Colman. It must have cost a lot 
of money to furnish those houses, the 
greater portion of which could have been 
j saved by using young plants propagated 
from eyes early in the year. Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Melons. —Those who grow Melons in pits 
upon beds of fermenting material will now 
be considering ways and means. The col¬ 
lection of the required quantity of strawy 
sta-blo litter grows increasingly difficult, 
and more use than formerly may have to 
be made of leaves. Two parts of litter to 
one of leaves make a good and lasting hot¬ 
bed, and, in order to sweeten the mate¬ 
rials, let them be turned every third day 
till the rank beat is dissipated. When 
built pits are used, the making of the hot¬ 
bed is a simple matter, and consists merely 
in trampling the litter firmly within the 
Limits of the pits. More care is necessary 
when the hotbed has to l>e built in order 
to accommodate portable frames. In this 
case, the bed must be securely and evenly 
built, and it is advisable to allow a clear 
2 feet of extra width all round. The 
second week in April is quite early enough 
to begin the culture of Melons in this way ; 
indeed, if there is no great press for early 
fruits, it might be better to delay until a 
month later. Meantime, a beginning can 



Apple Annie Elizabeth. 


I have also seen it doing well on a heavy 
soil, the rich colour in this case being very 
marked. A. G. 


PLANTING VINES. 

Sometimes young Vines will not go away 
freely. Occasionally they absolutely re¬ 
fuse to move. I knew of an instance in 
this neighbourhood where a house was 
planteil. and although the work was done 
by a really good gardener those Vines never 
did any good. I fancy that in some in¬ 
stances the grower is too kind; he takes a 
lot of trouble and incurs considerable ex¬ 
pense in getting fresh soil when that which 
he has would do just as well, and some¬ 
times better, if properly prepared. In the 
above instance the border was composed of 
newly-dug loam, and the raw nature of the 
soil may have checked the production of 
fibrous roots. In one instance this was un¬ 
doubtedly the case. The border was wholly 
made of newly-dug loam, and great things 
were expected, but the disappointment was 
severe, for the Vines did very badly, and 
the man who took charge of the place later 
had to remove th/"g?ea4£r porUJn_pf the 
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fore planting, the old soil should he 
worked away from the roots, and should 
the soil be packed with fibres it should be 
washed away from them, so that the roots 
can come into contact with the fresh com¬ 
post when planted. Some of the best mar¬ 
ket growers are of opinion that the best 
results are not obtained by planting Vines 
that have been grown one year in pots. 
They prefer young plants propagated from 
eyes early in the year, setting them out 
when they have made some 3 inches of 
growth. I do know that very good results 
have been obtained by this method. In one 
instance stout rods 20 feet long were formed 
in one season and several pounds of fruit 
were taken from each Vine the following 
year. Some few years ago this "was termed 
the express method of growing Grapes, and 
was much practised by market growers, 
and under present circumstances it is one 
I should practise myself. Planting Vines 
are dear and are difficult to obtain. Two 
300 feet houses here have just been planted, 
and the grower had to go all over the coun¬ 
try to get the necessary number of Vines, 
and could not procure any Alicante and 


be made with tlio raising of the plants re¬ 
quired, and seeds of the chosen kinds may 
be sown in strong heat. Where Cucum¬ 
bers are grown in a similar way, the above 
notes are equally applicable in their case.— 
Scot. 

Bees in the orchard-house.— In the case 
of exceptionally large orchard-houses much 
labour in the way of hand pollination may 
be avoided by placing a hive of bees in the 
house. These, owing to the genial atmo¬ 
sphere, are active at an early date, and 
they find plenty of -work among the blos¬ 
soms. Mr. .T. M. Stewart, gardener at 
Mollance, in this county, and one of the 
best fruit grotvers in south-west Scotland, 
used to make a practice of following this 
course when I worked under hnn there, 
and the yearly crops of fruit, Including 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, were regular and exceptionally 
good.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Rubbish-burning. —A clearance has been 
effected of the accumulations of all kinds 
of garden rubbish. In view of the potash 
-shortage, the ashes from the various fires 
are collected WiHE finder cover for fur- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HIPPBASTRUMS. 

The flowers of the Hippeastrums will now, 
in many cases, be over. At that time the 
bulbs need careful treatment in order to 
ensure a display of blossoms for another 
year. As, after flowering, the plant makes 
up its bulb for the next season’s display, 
It is necessary to encourage free growth. 
To ensure this the plants should, if possi¬ 
ble, be placed in a structure somewhat 
warmer than the greenhouse in which they 
have flowered. If no such place is avail¬ 
able they must be stood in the warmest 
end of the greenhouse. About every ten 
days they should be given some stimulant. 
A good plan is to alternate this, giving, 
say, a mixture of liquid manure and soot- 
water combined at first, and after that one 
of the chemical manures now so much 
used. In all cases care must be taken not 
1o give it too strong. While growing, the 
plants should have a reasonable share of 
sunshine, but a slight shade during the 
hottest part of the day is beneficial. When 
the w r eather gets warmer, say by the mid¬ 
dle of June, the plants may be removed to 
a cold-frame facing south. A little shading 
will still be necessary, and the lights 
should be closed w’hlle the sun is shining 
on them, in order to conserve the heat as 
much as possible. As the season advances I 
the liquid manure should be discontinued 
and the plants inured to full sunshine. 
When the leaves turn yellow, watering 
must be gradually lessened until, when 
the bulbs are quite dormant, it may be 
discontinued altogether. Care must be 
taken to remove the bulbs from the cold- 
frame before the winter, as they should at 
that season be kept in a structure that 
does not at any time fall below 40 degs. 
With the advent of the New Year, and 
under the influence of moisture at the 
roots, the bulbs will soon show signs of 
growing, and in time push up their flower- 
spikes. Young seedlings must not be dried 
off during the winter, but be kept gradu¬ 
ally growing throughout the year. If 
possible they should In that stage be kept 
in a structure where a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained. The 
seed ripens about July, and if there is a 
warm house available it should be sow r n 
at once, but if not it may, with advantage, 
be kept till the spring. W. T. 

Aloysia oitriodora striking. — When 
placing a few plants of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena in heat, the other day, I was re¬ 
minded that cuttings of this useful per¬ 
fumed plant are, by some, considered’very 
difficult to strike. No doubt under un¬ 
favourable conditions they may be, but. 
when correctly handled I cannot say that 
I have ever had any trouble in that re¬ 
spect. When the shoots are about 2 inches 
long they are slipped off with a heel and 
put into a close propagating case in wiiich 
there Is a little bottom heat. As a rule, 
every cutting roojs*^ Those w'h<* have not 
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a propagating case may achieve the same 
end by half tilling 9-inch pots with light, 
sandy soil, inserting the cuttings therein, 
and covering the i>ots with sheets of glass 
to exclude the air. The emission of roots 
may hike longer, but the result is equally 
sure.— Scot. 

Primula malacoides in pans. — Every 
year I am confirmed in my belief that to 
see Primula malacoides to the best ad¬ 
vantage it should be growrn in 9-inch or 
10-inch pans. Three plants to each pan 
are ample to furnish it, and the effect pro¬ 
duced by such pieces is noteworthy. Single 
plants in 5-inch pots are very free and 
showy, but three such potsful placed 
closely together do not compare with one 
10-incli potful.—W. McG. 


CAMELLIAS. 

Thebe is much difference in the appear¬ 
ance of Camellias which have l>een grown 
in Belgium and those generally seen in 
English gardens. The difference is mainly 
in the foliage, wiiich, in the case of the 
Belgian plants, is more abundant and of 
a richer green. The English gardener is 
very partial to loam, and very often uses 
it for his Camellias in a pure state, with 
the result that if the loam does not happen 
to be of the finest quality the growth is 
rather poor and the foliage lacks that fine 
lustrous tint w’hich renders the Camellia 
the finest evergreen flowering plant in 
cultivation. Those wiio care to do «o may 
easily see the difference between plants 
grow’n in pure loam and those potted in a 
compost in a great measure composed of 
lighter materials. The plants in pure 
loam may form their buds very well, but 
the leaves will never possess the depth of 
verdure which characterises the Camellia 
in its tr#‘ form Feeding with soot-water 
will do much, but does not compensate for 
that which is lacking in the rooting 
medium. 

Looking through a trade establishment 
where plants were well grown 1 was 
struck by the i>oor appearance of the 
Camellia. The foliage exhibited a yellow 
tinge, w'hich marred its beauty. This, I 
could see, was caused by the soil, which 
was a stiff loam apparently used in a pure 
state. A liberal addition of leaf-mould or 
some peat w'ould have made a great differ- 
etce. Had those plants been mine I should 
have w'orked aw’ay as much of the old soil 
as w’as possible and replaced it with a 
mixture of peat and leaf-mould. The 
Belgians use soil from the forests. They 
plant their Azaleas and Camellias in this 
In the open air for the summer, the growth 
made under these conditions being more 
rapid. There is also the economy in labour 
to be considered, a very important item in 
the case of thousands of plants, and when 
they are growrn for profit. Camellias culti¬ 
vated in this way will make as much 


grow'th in two years as they do, generally, 
in three years when growrn in pots. The 
Belgians could never have supplied us with 
plants at such a cheap rate had they not 
adopted a system of .express culture. 1 
cannot see why we should hot adopt a 
similar method. There is plenty of suit¬ 
able soil in this country, and we ought to 
be able to grow' all the Camellias aud 
Azaleas we need, and as economically as 
they are produced in Belgium. I have 
been of opinion that the money spent on 
the purchase of foreign-grown plants might 
bo kept In this country. In recent years 
it has been demonstrated that most of the 
bulbs that we have imported in bulk from 
Holland can b«7 grown and sold at cheap 
rates with a fair profit by English grow'ers. 

Camellias do wonderfully w’ell In un¬ 
heated houses. They are hardy enough in 
the warmer counties; in fact, I have sum 
them pass winters here in Surrey quite un¬ 
injured when the common Laurel was 
browned, but I have never seen them very 
luxuriant in the open, w’hich, I think, w'as 
owing to the nature of the soil. The com¬ 
post I have favoured was composed of half 
loam, the other half consisting of leaf- 
mould and peat in equal parts, with a 
sprinkling of coarse white sand. There is 
but little danger of this compost becoming 
sour. J. Con mull. 


i NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime for Lapagerias. —Is Lapageria im¬ 
proved or otherwise by added lime or 
plaster?— Ayrshire. 

[The lime and plaster are not likely to 
have a beneficial effect on the Lapageria ; 
in fact, the reverse will, in all probability, 
Ik> the case.] 

Azaleas increasing.—1 have a very fine 
Azalea, and want to raise plants bearing 
the same-coloured bloom. Can you tell me 
how to increase it, whether by cuttings, or 
grafting, or what?—S ingleton. 

[Azaleas cannot be regarded as easy sub¬ 
jects to propagate, and you state nothing 
as to the appliances that you have for the 
purpose. Cuttings of the young shoots 
produced under glass in the spring can be 
struck if they are dihbled into i>ots filled 
with sand and peat passed through a sieve 
with a quarter of an inch mesh. After the 
]><>ts are filled with cuttings, wiiich must lx* 
flx(xl firmly in the soil, they should be 
thoroughly watered through a fine rose, 
and after that be placed in a close propa¬ 
gating ease in a wann house till rooted 
Though cuttings can be struck as above 
indicated, the usual mode of increasing 
Azaleas is by grafting. In Belgium, prior 
to the war, most of the grafting of Azaleas 
was done in that country, the stocks em¬ 
ployed being some strong-growing varie¬ 
ties that, though the flow’ers were poor, 
would strike root readily. This grafting, 
to be successful, requires care and prac¬ 
tice, and we should advise you to get a 
local nurseryman with a knowledge of in-, 
door plants to undertake the work for you. 
Even then the plants will take some time 
to reach flow'ering size. Such being the 
case, a visit to a nursery where these 
plants are grow'n might enable you to 
identify your variety and obtain a plant or 
plants of it.] 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

earliest-rooted batch is now ready to be re¬ 
potted into Cinch and 7-inch pots, ac¬ 
cording to the strongtli of the plants. The 
pots must be clean and well drained. A 
suitable compost consists of two-thirds 
good fibrous loam, one-third well-decayed 
manure, adding a little mortar rubble, 
coarse sand, and bone meal. Firm potting 
is essentiaJ. When potted, the plants are 
returned to the hduseSfbr a fortnagkt, after 
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OUTDOOR 

DAFFODIL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Doubtless not a few readers will be 
Interested to learn something of the 
Daffodil and to know in advance of the 
coming of the autumn catalogue? as much 
as may be of some of the more prominent 
of the season's novelties and other choice 
sorts. So far as the exhibition arena is 


PLANTS. 

war has devastated the earth. Equally 
assuring, too, is the never-ending pro¬ 
cession of seedlings, named and unnamed, 
that appears on the best stands, doubtless 
the pick of an unnumbered liost and the 
outward and visible sigu that the hybridist 
still remains alert, still pursuing with 
tireless energy and zeal, work which can- 


potontialities of bi-sectional hybridism in 
the Daffodil are enormous, and doubtless 
not a few 7 surprises in triandrus, eycla- 
mineus, or Jonquilla hybrids may be ex¬ 
pected in the near future. , 

Coming back to the present, however, 
Mr. Herbert Chapman so early as Febru¬ 
ary 25th showed how well suited to bowls 
and pots is that chaste and beautiful 
triandrus hybrid J. T. Bennett Poe. 
Scoutmaster, a big bicolor (Ajax), and 
White Witch (Leedsi), which were also on 



Daffodil Victoria. 


concerned, the season opened on March 
11th, when Messrs. Barr and Sons alone 
set up a very choice, if not extensive, lot 
of flowers. Since then, despite the fact 
that neither exhibits nor exhibitors have 
appeared in anything approaching their 
pre-war quantities or numbers, there are 
r.ot wanting signs of progress, or the 
eloquent, if silent, testimony of the more 
conspicuous noveltj^ that the seedlings 
have -pot . ceased kf groovin'tfTiJ tfUghty 


not but fascinate all who seriously lake it 
in hand. The fascination is not likely to 
bo of a fleeting character while the 
potentialities of new creations remain. 
That, indeed. i9 calculated to continue in¬ 
definitely, and, as in other flowers, the 
ltose, Carnation, Preony, or Larkspur, the 
finer attributes of the new 7 creations of the 
moment are probably destined to be em¬ 
bodied in the races of these flow T ers of a 
decade or so to come. Then, too, the 


view, affording like evidence. A fortnight 
later (March 11th) Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., Wisbech, exhibited a greater array 
of Daffodils growrn in bowls of fibre, a 
useful and convenient w r ay of indulging in 
these flowers for dwellers in towns. The 
excellence of the exhibits, their natural¬ 
ness, and abundant flowering afforded 
much encouraging proof, while the fact 
that. Princeps*. Sir Walk In, Em¬ 

peror, Empress* Victoria (here figured), and 
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Ilcnry Irving, good standard varieties 
and cheap withal, appeared freely in the 
collection, none attracted more than the 
exquisite Loedsi Fairy Queen or the dwarf- 
growing and inimitable W. F. Milner, a 
couple of indispensables, whether required 
for bowls or pot cultivation. It was on 
Ihe same date that Messrs. Bqrr and Sons 
put up a collection of choice cut Daffodils, 
among them Alice Knights, the earliest of 
white trumpet sorts which so long ago as 
1915 was given an Award of Merit for its 
suitability to pot culture. It is a lovely 
sort and among the best. Benvolis, a sell- 
golden Ajax with a crown not a Little sug¬ 
gestive of maximus, appealed strongiv 
from the colour standpoint, and at the date 
named has few rivals. Sunrise, too, was 
conspicuous in the lot, its fiery scarlet- 
tipped crown catching the eye at once. 
Ptolemy, Amynta (white Ajax), Brian, and 
King Alfred were other choice things in a 
good collection, each demonstrating by its 
presence and perfection a certain amena¬ 
bility to gentle forcing, which, at the date 
named, takes but little out of the bulbs. 

Later, at the meeting on March 251 h, two 
novelties gained Awards of Merit, the first; 
for the present year. These were Golden 
Cycle and Buxted, the former a typical 
cyclamineus hybrid, gaining the qwanl for 
suitability to pot culture and the rock gar¬ 
den. It is an all-yellow flower with 
irregularly-disposed perianth segments and 
long, cylindrical crown. It was less than 
a foot high and came from Captain 
Hawker. Buxted is of another type alto¬ 
gether. a bold and imi>osing yellow Ajax 
after the style and colour of Lord Roberts, 
on which, however, it is a marked improve¬ 
ment. It is. too, a good illustration of the 
I>oNsIbilitIes which still remain to the 
raiser of these flowers, particularly when 
compared to Lord Roberts, one of the 
noblest of modern Daffodils and one which 
gained the highest honours in its day. 
Buxted was shown by Messrs. R. II. Bath, 
Wisbech, who also had the inimitable 
CnesuM, Mrs. R. Sydenham, and others. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, on the same date, 
had a notable lot of Daffodils, the greater 
part seedlings, however, and as yet un¬ 
named. Exceptions to this, however, were 
Battle Axe and Erl King, the former an 
incompnrabills with red cup, the other a 
trumpet sort of distinction. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


GENTTANS. 

In the Transactions of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh four eastern Gentians 
are described by Dr. J. B. Balfour. At 
Edinburgh they grow in any good moist 
garden soil, either in shade or in full sun¬ 
shine, and they are easily props gated from 
cuttings. 

G. Farreui is a perennial with thick 
roots and spreading shoots and stolons, 
thick, opposite, small leaves, and terminal 
short-stalked tubular flowers, over 2 inches 
long. “ The wonderful sheen of the blue 
of the petals and folds above the white 
throat is its outstanding flower feature, 
and the recurving of the corolla shows off 
the colour to advantage.” The flowers 
open in dull as well as in sunny weather, 
from late August until frost finishes them. 

G. Lwvrencei is like G. Farrerl in habit 
and foliage, but is thinner. The flowers, 
which only open in the brightest sunshine, 
have a purple-red thin stalk, and the 
corolla tube is 2 inches long, pale sky-blue 
with lines of a darker shade, the throat 
striped blue and white. They open in la re 
July and continue till late autumn. This 
plant has been mimed G. ornata by mis¬ 
take. It was figured under tills name iu 
the Botanical Magazine, t. 8.140. from :i 
plant which flowqtfotF iJK.Sir 
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rence’s garden in 1905. The true species 
of this name is not known to be in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

G. sino-obnata has the same habit as the 
two already described, and flowers of like 
size, but narrower in the tube and coloured 
rich royal blue, yellowish-white and purple 
within. They show all the sensitiveness 
to light and moisture of most Gentians, 
only exi>anding fully under bright sunshine 
and in a dry atmosphere. This is a late 
bloomer,' the first flowers opening in the 
last days of September, and the last, only 
when severe frost forces the plant to rest 
for the winter. A small plant raised from 
a cutting will in a year form a tuft a foot 
in diameter. 

G. Veitchiorum, another perennial, 1ms 
thick roots and forms a central rosette 
from which spread many leafy stolons. It 
is distinguished from the others by a 
stiffer, more compact habit, aud thicker 
stolons with shorter internodes. The 
corolla is of a darker shade of blue (deep 
purple-blue) than that of G. sino-ornata, 
and the plant is not so free in growth and 
flowering. It lias also been named G. 
ornata and G. ornata vnr. Veitohi. It 
blooms from August onwards. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 

By close training upon wall or fence w 
lose more than half the grace of climbin 
plants, as they are never so beautiful as 
when permitted' to grow and flower with 
unrestricted freedom. It is desirable that 
all bai^ walls should lie perpetually 
clothed with foliage, hut hitherto when j 
this has been done we have ceased to use 
Climbers further, and have missed the 
true idea, or the prettiest way of using 
them. By the roadside I often 9ee hedges 
w reathed' in Honeysuckle, Convolvulus, or 
Hops, and our wild Clematis climbs lo 
tile tops of the highest trees and veils 
their branches in beauty. Similarly In 
gardens we might garland hedge, bush, or 
tree if only we take a little trouble to 
establish the climbers by giving them a 
good start, and there would be no need 
for restriction. There are about most 
gardens common trees and shrubs ujkx’i 
which this idea could be easily carried 
out, and the gain in interest and beauty 
would be great. Any isolated tree or 
shrub is the best adapted for the purpose, 
for it would, he useless to plant creepers 
in the average shrubbery where thing* 
are already choking one another to death. 
By selecting a suitable tree a hole can be 
dug as near the stem as possible, the 
climber planted and encouraged to grow 
by the addition of a little fresh soil. A 
little early training is necessary till its 
growth reaches the branches, when it can 
ho left, to take care of itself, which it will 
do. Tali trees might have their naked 
stems clothed, as I have seen them occa¬ 
sionally, with Honeysuckle, Jasmine, and 
Clematis. Moreover, the extension of the 
idea w r ould permit of the use of many 
other things that are far too rampant, 
according to our present ideas of climbers 
and our ways of using them. I was once 
rambling around a large garden late In 
autumn, when I came upon a great Haw- 
thorn enshrouded with a Vine whose 
foliage was crimson and yellow, whilst 
the amber leaves and crimson haws upon 
the Hawthorn made up a colour combina¬ 
tion beautiful beyond description. Again, 
liow* pretty must this be in spring when 
the Vine has its fresh green leaves, and 
the Hawthorn its clusters of sweet white 
flowers. This example suggests a good 
use for many of the wild Vines so hand¬ 
some In foliage, but. rarely seen in gar¬ 
dens. 


The Clematis family is quite a host in 
itself for this purpose, especially sucli 
kinds as C. moutana and C. Flainmula. 
The latter I once saw uiK>n a large Holly, 

| and from u height of 40 feet down to the 
ground it hung like a white sheet, so 
profusely was it blooming, whilst its de¬ 
lightful fragrance pervaded the air for a 
k ng distance around. C. montana upon 
j a Yew tree makes a charming picture 
j quite early in the year, and C. graveolens 
in late autumn is equally as pretty ; In 
fact, many of the species of Clematis 
that have not come into general cultiva¬ 
tion would be sought after and grown 
when such a happy way of using them 
had been discovered and carried out. The 
Honeysuckles, again, are quite a large 
family, and if we w'ould enjoy tlieir fullest 
beauty we must permit them to grow un¬ 
restricted. Many of our vigorous climb¬ 
ing Roses that resent restriction would be 
quite at home rambling over a tree. Even 
the good old Gloire de Dijon will take 
care of itself, as I once saw it monopolis¬ 
ing an old Apple tree, and growing and 
flowering to such an extent that the Apple 
j tree had very little chance of doing much 
! good. T)]£ cluster Roses, so rampant 
and so free, must disport themselves upon 
j tree or shrub to develop all their grace 
I and beauty. Some of the fine Rose species 
of climbing habit, such as R. Brunoniana 
and others, could bo put to good use In 
this way, although they are rarely seen 
In gardens. 

Those random suggestions show that 
there is an abundance of vigorous elini- 
Im rs that can Ik* used in a free way, and 
it is to he hoped that planters will pay 
greater attention to the beautifying of 
gardens in this way, as the less formality 
and the more natural beauty we have in 
and about them the more interesting and 
tasteful they will be. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Herbaceous Paeonies should now b© 
given a nourishing mulch. These plants 
are gross feeders and very thirsty, 
so there cannot be anything more bene- 
| ficiol than well-decayed manure placed 
I around each plant, but. not on or actually 
I touching the crowns. When cow manure 
can be obtained, this should be given in 
preference, particularly if the .soil be light. 
It is richer than ordinary manure, and 
suits the needs of Piconies best. 

Tritomas (Kniphofia) may be divided and 
replanted a.t the present time. Even if 
there is no need to part them for increase 
of stock, they flower much l>etter if it is 
done everv three or four years, and the 
clumps relieved of some of the weaker 
growtlis, which are liable to choke the 
stronger-flowering crowns. When the 
plants are lifted, take the opportunity to 
thoroughly enrich the soil bv digging in 
plenty of decayed manure, and increase the 
depth of good soil if possible. Plant with 
the crowns well above the surface of the 
surrounding soil, and do not heap the soil 
round them higher than the surrounding 
level, as they are moisture-loving plants. 
It is far better to form the sod! into a kind 
of basin than to mound it up. 

Fritillaria askabadensis.— This interest¬ 
ing and satisfactory species from the 
Caucasus is the tallest herbaceous plant iu 
flower thus early in the year (March). Its 
rate of growth is remarkable; from the 
time the shoots push through the soil, blit 
a few weeks elapse ere the stems are over 
I 2 feet high, bearing a head of pendulous 
pale yellow flowers on long, slender stalks 
The leaves are long and narrow, scattered 
irregularly on the stem, and of a bright, 
shining green.-,. I^w^i^^ower from the 
middle of March i and is perfectly hardv.— 
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fiock, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 



OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA. 

There is, perhaps, no more treasured 
member of itvS race* and certainly none 
more greatly prized by the rock gardener, 
than this unique species from the Falk¬ 
land Islands. The plant is so good and 
choice tlia.t it de.serves a prominent place 
in the rock garden, and a grou-p, as in the 
illustration we give to-day, is very pretty. 
It reaches a height of about 3 inches, the 
largo, white, Convolviilus-lILye blossoms 
rising above the glaucous foliage. I find 
it likes half shade, and should be planted 
in sandy loam. When once established, 
little attention beyond occasional top¬ 
dressing is necessary. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula chasmophila. — This pretty 
Primrose, lately introduced to cultivation, 
is figured in the Botanical Magazine at plate 
8,791. The figure was prepared from a 


given ms a great number of very beautiful 
varieties in shades of mauve, purple, lilac, 
lavender-blue, crimson-purple, and white. 
In spine varieties the petals are prettily 
fringed and the large flowers are borne in 
loose clusters,at the tips of (5-incli stems 
above the pretty Fern-like leaves. P. Sie- 
boldi is one of the earliest to bloom, flower¬ 
ing in early April, and from that date it 
continues throwing-up a succession of 
flower-stems well into summer. A well- 
drained soil is essential, and planting must 
be shallow, for the roots creep about so 
rear the surface that they are often quite 
exposed. From these roots the plants can 
he readily propagated.—A. T. J. 

The alpine Skull-cap (Scutellaria alpina). 
—There is now such a choice of rock plants 
that Scutellaria alpina is less frequently 
met with in gardens than was the case a 
number of years ago. Its defect is its 
tendency to produce long, straggly 


Oxalis cnneaphylla in the rock-garden at Lilford Hall. 

plant which flowered in the Royal Botanic i branches. These should be cut back, 
Gardens, Glasnevin. The seeds were sent I when the plant, only about 0 inches high, 


to Glasnevin by Mr. A. K. Bulley, 
Neston. Cheshire, and were collected for 
him in Bhutan by Mr. Cooper. The species 
was named by Professor Balfour, of Edin¬ 
burgh. It iKdongs to the section Soldanel- 
loides, and bears tw’o to three flowers 
clustered together at the summit of a scape 
about n inches high; the flowers are deon 
violet in colour, with a pronounced Musb- 
rooui-like odour. The leaves, all basal, 
are hairy, an Inch or little more in length 
and half as wide, distinctly stalked, and 
with lobed margins. It occurs at an alti¬ 
tude of 10.000 feet in dry, stony soil, in 
sunny positions. Under cultivation it has 
the same fault as so many other species 
from the same region—It is difficult to keep 
through our damp winters, and is not likely 
to be a success In the open.—J. W. B., 
Glasnevin , in 7risk Gardening. 

Primula 8ieboldi.—This has done re¬ 
markably well in a made-up bed of free 
loam and old manure in the half-shade of 


becomes more attractive. One recom¬ 
mendation it possesses is its value for 
growing in shade, and another is its suit¬ 
ability for ordinary garden loam. It is 
hardy, and blooms in late summer and far 
into autumn. S. a. lupullna has longer 
flow’ers in close heads and of a nice yellow’ 
and purple. S. a. snnguinea has deep red 
flowers.—S. Arxott. 

Aubrietias.—The fine display of these 
showy subjects ut present reminds me that 
the best way to obtain a stock of any 
variety is to sow seeds round about the 
present time (April or early 1 May). Sow’ 
in pans and place in a cold frame. When 
the seedlings ?.:v large enough they can be 
pricked out into the oiien border. So 


SPRAYING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

A nicotine and soap wash is the most 
satisfactory means of killing the cater¬ 
pillars before the flow r ers have opened, as 
it destroys Apple sucker and aphis at the 
same time. The application should be 
made by means of a spraying machine or 
garden syringe, applied in a coarse spray 
with plenty of force «o that the wash pene¬ 
trates right into the buds and fruit trusses 
and so poisons the caterpillars’ food. To 
make sufficient solution for ten medium¬ 
sized trees: Dissolve $ lb. of soap, prefer¬ 
ably soft, in a little hot w’ater, dilute with 
cold water to make 10 gallons; add | oz. of 
nicotine (95 per cent, purity), and stir well. 
It is best to use soft w’ater, if possible, but 
when only hard w’ater is available increase 
the amount of soap to 1 lb. If the attack is 
not discovered until after the flowers are 
open a solution of lead arsenate must be 
substituted, as nicotine will not kill well- 
grow’n caterpillars. Arsenate of leal 
should be bought in the form of a paste. 
Half a pound of paste dissolved in 10 gal¬ 
lons of w r nter is sufficient for ten medium- 
sized trees. The wash must be applied in 
a very fine spray so that the entire sur¬ 
face of the leaves Is covered with the 
poison. Spraying should cease when the 
leaves begin to drip. 

There are many species of aphides, com¬ 
monly known as blight or green-fly, which 
attack fruit-trees. In most cases they 
cause leaf curling and severe injury to the 
young shoots. These insects have no bit¬ 
ing mouths, but obtain their nourishment 
by sucking the juices from the internal 
tissue of the host-plant through a long 
tongue or proboscis. Consequently, 
poisoning their food is useless, and a 
spray which will kill them by actual con¬ 
tact must be used. It is essential to 
spray as soon as the first signs of attack 
are noticed—the female aphides repro¬ 
duce young with enormous rapidity if cir¬ 
cumstances are favourable; but an attack 
j can be reduced very considerably, if not 
entirely prevented, by killing them before 
they have commenced breeding. More¬ 
over. once the leaves are curled it is im¬ 
possible to kill the aphides by spraying, 
as the deformed leaves afford them protec¬ 
tion. The best wash to use Is nicotine and 
soap, as described above, but 20 gallons 
will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash w’ith plenty of force in a coarso 
spray, using a spraying machine or garden 
syringe. Make quite sure that all the 
leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 

The spraying machine should be 
thoroughly washed out with cold water 
after use to prevent clogging. Great 
care must be taken in handling either of 
these washes on account of their poisonous 
properties. Never eat vegetables w’hich 
have been grow’ii beneath trees sprayed 
w’ith lead arsenate or nicotine until at. 
least a month has elapsed since the appli¬ 
cation in the case of the former, and a 
fortnight in the case of the latter. The 
same applies to the picking of green 
Gooseberries from bushes which have been 
sprayed with arsenate of lead to kill the 
false caterpillars of the Gooseberry saw- 
fly. 

Lead arsenate and nicotine can only be 
obtained from firms licensed to sell 
poisons. If supplies cannot be procured 


woodland trees, malplfc Oaks. 

Digitized by tjOt 
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treated they make large plants by the be- | from a horticultural sundriesman, the 

local chemist should be asked to obtain 
them. In any case, the poisons book must 
be signed In compliance w’ith the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. The above washes 
mnv be used to spray ntyf fanner of fruit- 
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ginning of September, w’hen they can be 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
As is well known, there will be variations 
from any given type from seed, but the 
stock can he kept tme by throwing out the 
“ rogues ” ns they bloom.— Ktrk. 
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CYDOXIA JAPOXICA. 

If some sprays are cut and brought 
into the house and stood in water in a 
warm room, the buds will very soon oi»en 
and produce a charming picture. The 
flowers will probably be somewhat paler 
than if they were allowed to open out of 
doors, but this does not at all detract 
from their charm ; in fact, many people 
think them prettier when the colour is 
not of so vivid a scarlet. The sprays will 
last in beauty for quite a couple of 
weeks, or Seven longer, and' will be all 
the more welcome since they come at a 
time when other flowers are scarce. The 
winter Jessamine- J. nudiflonim—also 
develops well indoors under similar treat¬ 
ment. Cydonia janonicn can easily be 
increased from cuttings taken from the 
ha If-ripe wood. An established bush 
will often throw up strong shoots from 
the base, and if these are pulled out or 
cut off close to the root and planted 
firmly in sandy soil, they will root quite 
readily, and grow away fast, and soon 
make good bushes. I have raised many 
In this way, and been quite surprised to 
find liow rapidly they grow. It seems to 
be generally grown on a wall, and per¬ 
haps blooms best, so; but it looks very 
well and flowers freely as a bush. I 
have a large bush growing in a shady 
lvxsUion with a north-west asi>eet, where 
i*: gets practically no sun at all, and have 
been surprised to find it blooms quite as 
freely as do other bushes in a sunny 
UM>sitIon, though, naturally, it is two or 
three weeks later in coming into flower. 

North London. 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Spiraea arguta. -If a selection of twelve 
of the most useful early-flowering shrubs 
were made, this would certainly be one of 
the first chosen, for it is quite lmrdy, is of 
shaj)ely habit, produces dainty foliage and 
a wealth of blossom, and is easily grown, 
of hybrid origin, its exact parentage is not 
known, although it seems fairly certain 
that S. Thunbergi is one parent; the other 
may be S. crenata or S. liypcrieifolia, while 
in some quarters it has been suggested that, 
the. three species have had an influence 
npon its origin. Mature bushes may be as 
much as S feet high, although it is usually 
seen at its best when about half that 
height. The white flowers appear before 
the leaves, being produced during April 
and early May. They are borne in small 
clusters from axillary buds on the previous 
year’s growth, those from the buds on the 
underside of the stem turning upwards so 
that at a first glance all appear to spring 
from the upper and side buds. To be seen 
at its best it should be given an oi»en i>osi- 
tion and be planted in good loamy soil 
which should be given a mulch of well- 
decayed manure every second year. Pro¬ 
pagation by means of cuttings is not easy, 
but if branches are layered no difficulty 
will be found in increasing the stock. In 
addition to being such a good shrub for the 
outdoor garden it is also useful for indoor 
forcing for February and March.—D. 

The Himalayan White Beam (Pyrus ves- 
tita).—The White Beams form a very use¬ 
ful group of the Pyrus family, for they give 
excellent results on thin, chalky soil, and 
are very good town trees, while they 
naturally form shapely specimens and are 
attractive alike by reason of their flowers, 
'fruit, and foliage. From a foliage point 
of view. P. vestitajs certainly mie of the 
mosg.cojisj»icig)U^^’^l^c cv^lj^ies arc 


usually fi inches or more long and'3 inches 
to 1 inches wide, the upjier surface green 
covered with a thin white down and the 
under-surface white, due to a dense felt. 
With age the colour changes to grey. The 
flowers, white and borne in dense flat 
heads during May or early June, are fol¬ 
lowed by bright red fruits which are 
amongst the most beautiful of the White 
Beam group. P. vest it a grows (10 feet or 
more high in the Himalaya. Here it is 
little more than half that height, but de¬ 
velop with a line, shapely hpad. It should 
4>e planted in loamy soil that is naturally 
well drained and be increased from seeds, 
drafting is often resorted to as a means of 
propagation, but it. is not very satisfactory, 
for grafted plants often fail when, to all 
appearance, in I ter feet health. Although 
introduced in 1820, well-developed speci¬ 
mens are far from common.—I). 

Cupressus macrocarpa lutea. —This is a 
very beautiful golden-hucd variety of the 
well-known Monterey Cypress, which, for 
elegance of form, good habit, and fast 
growth, needs no recommendation. C. 
macrocarpa is not the hardiest of Conifers, 
but it will thrive in all but the bleakest 
places, provided the soil is light and warm. 
It is an admirable sea-coast tree, the last 
remaining natural forest of the species 
being uiKjn the rocky cliffs near Monterey, 
in California, where, with a detached head¬ 
land of Pinus insignis (the two forests.not 
intermixing), it makes a tottering rampart 
of wind-torn trees against the fierce tem¬ 
pests of the Pacific “ trades.” Like the 
type, the variety lutea should always be 
planted young (from pots in spring for 
preference), otherwise the trees are very 
apt to become top-heavy and go over. 
Young trees of 12 inches or so also grow 
more shapely than larger ones. C. m. 
lutea does not appear to be any less hardy 
than the original species, which here came 
through the terrible ordeal of early 1017 
without the slightest injury.— X. Wales. 

Picrasma ailanthoides.— The deoorntlve 
value of thus tree lies in its foliage and 
young wood, for the flowers are small and 
greenish and the fruits have no special at¬ 
traction. As an ornamental-leaved tree, 
however, it is of considerable value, and 
might well be used as a lawn specimen in 
a conspicuous i>osltion. It is found in 
Japan, China, and the Himalaya, the 
largest specimens being about 40 feet, high 
with a short trunk and wide bead of 
branches. The bark of the young wood is 
reddish-brown do tied with pale brown or 
yellowish spots. The leaves are pinnate, 
up to ir> inches long, and composed of from 
nine to thirteen leaflets, the longest being 
about 4 inches. Originally introduced 
about 1800, the largest trees in this coun¬ 
try are less than 20 feet high, but growing 
freely. It is perfectly hardy and thrives 
in good, well-drained, loamy soil in an 
open position.—I). 

Cutting back Periwinkles. — Those 
readers who have banks or other masses 
of the common Periwinkle (Vinca major) 
will find that the plant will well repay a 
severe cutting back In spring. The time 
to do it is just when the new basal growths 
begin to appear. I always use an ordinary 
Grass hook (but shears will do) and cut 
the whole of the foliage as near to the 
ground as possible. It is surprising how 
quickly the plant recovers, and the reward 
one gets is finer flowers and more of them, 
with an absence of that shabbiness to 
which this species is addicted when left 
alone. Hypericum calyeinum may be 
treated in the same way.—J. 


Pieris japonica. —The flower-buds of this 
are so often destroyed by frost in winter 
that 1 cannot help thinking one might 
oftener enjoy a good show of blossom were 
the shrub afforded some overhead shelter. 

1 have seeu a beautiful crop of flowers on 
a flue speeimeu in Mr. E. C. Buxton’s gar¬ 
den, where tbe bush enjoys the partial pro¬ 
tection afforded by tbe spreading branches 
of a large Douglas Fir. In another garden 
not far distant a fully-exposed specimen 
often bears numerous flowers within the 
cover of its own outer branches, but few or 
none on the latter. These facts, I think, 
point the way to a more general, success 
with this charming shrub, which appears 
to be almost as hardy asT. floribunda.—N. 
Wales. 

Deutzia Vilmorinae. — This is. un¬ 
doubtedly, one of the finest Deutziax, 
although it is not sufficiently known at pre¬ 
sent to be widely planted. Its introdue* 
tion to Europe was by way of France, for 
seeds were sent from China by Father 
Farges in 1S‘J7 to Mons. Maurice de Vil- 
morin, and in 100o it was received in thb 
country. It is a strong-growing bush at 
least S feet high, with erect branches 
which have more tbe appearance of a 
Mock Orange than a Deutzia. The white 
flowers, produced in June, are borne 
several together in rather dense panicles, 
each bloom being 1 inch across. Like other 
Deutzias it must be given good loamy soil 
and bo protected from drought in summer 
by a surface-dressing of leaves or well- 
decayed dung placed over the ground im¬ 
mediately above the roots.—D. 

Eucalyptus globulus.— In these days, 
when so much has been heard of the 
virtues of the oil of Eucalyptus for corn- 
baling the influenza, it may not be amiss 
to draw attention to the fact that the tree 
itself, the Australian Blue Gum, is quite 
easily raised from seeds, and not only suc¬ 
ceeds well in a greenhouse or window, but 
in some districts is well-nigh hardy. Seeds 
sown in a i>ot and placed in a cold frame 
now, sjXMidlly germinate, and, if pricked off 
and potted on as becomes necessary, they 
will make si»eclinens only limited in size 
by the pot finally used. A rather light, 
sandy soil is best. Plants placed in rooms 
are said to banish flies, and the odour of 
the bluish, farina-covered leaves is charac¬ 
teristic of the plant.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Rhododendron rhombicum. — This be¬ 
longs to the summer-leafing Azalea section 
of the genus, and is one of the earliest to 
bloom, for its flowers are often at. their 
best by the end of April. A native of 
Japan, it has been grown at Kew for many 
i,years, although it appears to be little 
known. Forming a bush 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, it is of spreading habit with curious, 
diamond-shaped leaves. The flowers are 
borne singly or in pairs’, each one nearly 

2 inches across and bright purple in colour. 
They are produced freely, but, by reason 
of their earliness, they sometimes suffer 
from late frosts. A position sheltered 
from cold winds and early morning sun 
should be chosen, while the soil should be 
free from lime and of a i>eaty nature. The 
leaves usually assume delicate orange and 
red shades before they fall.—D. 

Parrotia persica.— Useful at two differ¬ 
ent seasons, Parrotia per&ica is a very 
valuable slirub. It gives a good display in 
March or April, and is again attractive 
when its foliage assumes its brilliant 
colour in late autumn. Not so taking, per¬ 
haps, when in bloom, as Hamainelis 
arborea or H. vlrgiiiica, well-flowered 
pieces are noteworthy, although it is not 
co^IateDtly ■ free-f|o l vEering.^|RK. 
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SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. , 
The greater portion of Potatoes will be 
planted much later than usual. It cannot 
be otherwise, for at the time of writing 
(April 4th) very Little ground has been got 
ready in this district, and it appears to be 
the smue all over the country. Those who 
have been able to give their seed tubers 
the necessary attention through the winter 
and have them so much advanced that the 
eyes are showing, will certainly score this 
year, as the delay of a fortnight in plant¬ 
ing will not seriously affect them. I have 
Arran Chief, Factor, and Express well 
sprouted, so 'that, although the ground has 
not been dug, I have no need to trouble, 
for I shall be as forward as those who 
may have the ground ready and have only 
lately procured the seed. I use Scotch 
seed, but grow from it the second year, 
which means that I have to buy every 
second season. This year it is Up-to-Date 
1 am renewing. This I shall not be able to 
spear properly, as the seed has not yet 
come to hand. I sprout my Potatoes in a 
rough-and-ready way. The tubers are 
placed in small heaps on the floor of a 
glass-house early in March, are occasion¬ 
ally moistened and covered with litter, 
these heaps being turned occasionally. The 
approved way is, of course, to put them 
Into truvs early in the winter, and where 
trays can be obtained and there is storage 
for them, this is the best way. Many 
people, however, have not -this conveni¬ 
ence, and must, therefore, go to work in 
another way. One of the difficulties is in 
getting the tubers early enough, as the 
generality of growers will not open their 
clamps before the end of February. Allot¬ 
ment growers and others do not usually 
get their seed before April, but there is 
really no need to renew the whole of the 
seed annually, for it has been proved that 
quite as good crops can be had from tubers 
growu at home, and which are the produce 
of northern-grown seed. The following, 
which I take from the Fruiterer and Mar¬ 
ket Gardener, proves beyond doubt that 
the time and labour required for the 
sprouting of Potatoes are fully repaid :— 

4 * This experiment was carried out at 1,4(55 
centres during the thirteen years 1903-15. 
At each centre the tests were made under 
similar conditions, the only difference 
being that the seed for one plot was 
sprouted and the other was not. Average 
yield per statute acre of sprouted seed, 12 
ions 5 cwt. ; unsprouted seed 10 tons 
(1 cwt. ; average gain due to sprouting, 

1 ton 19 cwt.—a gain in yield due to sprout¬ 
ing of almost two tons per statute acre.” 

J. Corxhill. 


CELERY FOR PEG INKERS. 

Many who have taken up gardening dur¬ 
ing the past few years have found that 
they can grow tiie ordinary kitchen vege¬ 
tables. Yet some of them hesitate when 
Celery is mentioned, there being an im¬ 
pression that this crop to he successfully 
cultivated calls for more skill and atten¬ 
tion than the beginner is able to devote 
lo it. This is not so. The preparation of 
the trenches certainly calls for more work 
than ordinary digging; but the small 
grower does not need the number or ex¬ 
tent of trenches usually seen in a large 
private garden. Two small trenches of 
25 feet each will, if made 2$ feet wide, 
accommodate from seventy to eighty 
plants each, and in one trench white 
Celery may he growfrT'while the oMier can 
be defvoted to the llsp^heed 


these trenches be so elaborate as those in 
private gardens. The principal idea of 
the trench is that the plants, being put 
out beneath the ground level, may be con¬ 
veniently blanched by the return of the 
soil thrown out in its formation. So long 
as this end is achieved, it matters little 
whether the ridges formed by the ex¬ 
cavated soil are levelled; indeed, for the 
past few seasons there has been, in pri¬ 
vate gardens, a certain rough-and-ready 
appearance in the ease of Celery trenches. 
Another point is that these trenches need 
not be very deep. Where the soil is natu¬ 
rally deep, well cultivated, and rich, deep 
trenches are all very well ; but in shallow 
or insufficiently worked quarters deep 
trenches mean the throwing out of nil the 
best soil, and the planting of the Celery 
in poor and infertile material. Even in 
eases where the soil is of good quality, I 
favour trenches considerably shallower 
than those ordinarily seen, because there 
is a greater body'of good soil under the 
plants, growth is quicker—consequently 
more tender—and there is less danger of 
damage from spells of drought. Eighteen 
inches, then, may be described as a good 
average depth in good soil, but in that 
which is not of great depth (5 inches less 
will suffice. When the trenches are 
formed, let a good dressing of manure he 
forked into the bottom, and when this is 
done 3 inches or 4 inches of fine soil may 
with advantage be placed on the forked-up 
bottom. This makes a good medium for 
the young plants io lay hold of. 

The next consideration is plants. Thera 
need be no difficulty in this respect, for if 
the prospective grower has no convenieneee 
for raising his own, nurserymen can pro¬ 
vide them, and at a very moderate figure. 
In country districts, too, one source of 
supply is at times overlooked, probably by 
the diffidence of the would-be grow’er. 
Where there is a private garden of any 
extent. Celery plants are raised in excess 
of tlie not uni requirements, and it will be 
found that the majority of gardeners, and 
their employers, are only too pleased to 
assist their neighbours by giving them 
such surplus plants. Those who have 
even the most modest cold frame, how¬ 
ever, are independent. Sow the seeds in 
a pan round about the .middle of April, 
and when the seed Lings are largo enough 
to handle prick them off into boxes, 2 
inches apart, and keep them in the frame, 
well supplying them with water, until the 
end of May, when they should he tho¬ 
roughly hardened off and planted in their 
permanent quarters during showery 
weather. The blanching can be done 
gradually by the return of the soil as 
growth proceeds, unt il, before frosts come, 
the whole of the soil is returned, and t.he 
trenches sloped and finished off. 

Some years ago, in Ncwark-on-Trent, I 
saw some superb Celery in front of a house 
facing the street. The plot in which it 
was grown w r as about 20 feet in length by 
10 feet in width, and, instead of giving up 
this small plot to flower cultivation like 
his neighbours, the tenant had preferred 
to grow Celery. So much was I struck 
with the appearance of tlie crop that I took 
tlie liberty of calling and asking for a few 
details. These were readily supplied, and 
among other things I discovered that the 
seedlings hml been raised in a flower-]M>t 
placed in the window*. Afterwards those 
had been pricked out into a box, which 
was placed in a rough-and-ready frame 
made of a grocery box covered with half 
of a disused window sash. I have grown 


worse Celery under far more suitable con¬ 
ditions in every wuy. Terhaps this inci¬ 
dent may encourage some w’lio lmvc an 
idea that they w’ould like to grow Celery, 
but wdio are deterred by the a pi hi rent diffi¬ 
culties. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Seakale.— Those who depend 
on lifted roots for forcing will need to have 
their plants ready to go out at the. first 
opportunity. There is no gain in waiting 
for warm weather before they are got out, 
nS if given cool treatment just prior to 
planting; the crowns can well take care of 
themselves. Root thongs taken from 
matured crowns lifted in autumn and laid 
in outside soon form growing crowns if 
they are placed in soil and given the shel¬ 
ter of a greenhouse or recently-started 
vinery. As soon as this is effected ami 
new roots start they are better outdoors in 
tlieir growing quarters. To do them 
justice not less than 2 feet tqiace between 
the rows and IS inches between tlie sets 
should be allowed, for the more space the 
better the development of leaf and crown, 
assuming that the soil is in good tilth and 
well manured. From a market stand point 
it does not pay to produce small heads of 
Seakale. the prices paid giving so slender 
a margin of profit, even for good samples. 
Plant with a dibber and cover slightly with 
soil to protect the crown from severe 
weather if it should come. 

Summer Spinach.— This is always more 
in demand than the winter crop, and is, J 
assume, more crisp or tender than the 
latter, on account of its quick growth. 
The one fault with the summer crop is 
that it so soon runs to flower and becomes 
useless. This can be partly overcome by 
sowing on good ground in a little shade N 
and thinning the seedlings early, with 
copious supplies of water during very hot 
weather. Moreover, the seed ought to he 
sown thinly, thus avoiding loosening the 
permanent plants as much as possible, and 
a free use of the hoc between the row’s in 
tine weather is always labour well si>eiit. 

A row or two betw’een the Peas usually 
does well, and as tlie plants go over they 
can be pulled up and laid along tlie side of 
the Pea-row T as a mulch. In some seasons, 
especially when very dry. Spinach fails to 
germinate freely. Watering the drills ore 
the seed is sown will remedy this, as the 
more quickly it is growm the finer the 
leaves. Round Spinach is the best for 
summer' sowings, The Carter being a good 
va riet y. 

Purple Sprouting Broccoli. —Those who 
want a tender, whole\some vegetable should 
not fail to grow a few* plants of this. It is 
surprising the quantity of shoots that can 
lx? gathered from a well-grown plant. To¬ 
wards the latter part' of March this 
Broccoli conics in just at a time when 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and the major 
part of the white Broccoli are going over. 
The seed needs to be sown early in April, 
and the plants given ample space when set 
out. The shoots should be frequently 
gathered, and not allow’ed to run to flnw’er. 
or they become worthless. Thera Is an 
early and a late variety, and it is well to 
grow both to extend the season. Unfor¬ 
tunately, one is apt to get a poor variety 
here and there, producing little but flower, 
and of a washy colour quite unfit for table 
use. These should lie pulled up and thrown 
aside as soon as detected. With a good 
strain few vegetables can surpass the 
Purple SproutUVg 11rO€<kdi' for tenderness, 
niijdiijj is alwrivys-of a beautiful green colour 
w lien properly 1 cooked a nd-disked up. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. I SCOTLAND. 

Fruit garden. —Hoe the soil between the Roses. —Pruning having been finished, a 

Strawberry plants on beds and borders, dressing of half-decayed manure may now 
well breaking down the rough lumps at Ik? spread on the surface of beds and bor 
the same time, so that the surface may be of ders. This can be permitted to lie as ; 

i- --i-'A.-— - - iX -- mulch when no planting or sowing is mean 

time to be done under the Roses. In eases 
where the soil beneath them is to lie fur 
nished at present, either by the sowing of 
dwarf hardy annuals or by*the planting of 
Tufted Pansies or similar things, the 
manure should be forked in lightly, the 
surface levelled, and sowing or planting 
completed. Should manure not be avail¬ 
able, some artificial fertiliser of some kind 
ought .to be given. Bone meal is good, and 
Clay’s Fertiliser is always reliable. 

Wall fruit. —Now that Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines are well in bloom, daily fertilisation 
ought not to he neglected. At this season 
of the year insect life is at times not very 
plentiful, and bees may Ik? loth to come out 
Therefore, about midday, when the atmo¬ 
sphere is dry, let the blossoms be lightly 
touched over with a camel-liair brush or ii 
rabbit’s tail. In view of likely frosts at 
night, the coverings must be closely looked 
to, and kept in position until the trees are 
out of danger. Iu order to help the ein 
bryo fruits, it is well, when time can be 
spared, to give the trees a thorough root 
soakiug with soft water. Pears are now 
on the i>oint of expanding, and trees on t lie 
Quince must be attended to iu the same 
way. Being shallow-rooting, such trees 
must have moisture, or it is idle to expect 
a good set. When well watered, a mulch 
of littery manure to a depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches will go far toward maintaining an 
equable moisture at the roots. 

Hardy flower borders _The display of 

spring flowers in herbaceous borders grows 
more attractive now with every week that 
passes. Should there be a comparatively 
slack time after the early vegetable croj 
have been sown and planted, it is always 
advisable to make a beginning with tin? 
staking of plants in these borders. These 
need not be elaborate, ami, of course, the 
relative height of each plant ought to be 
kept in view. Wheji the supports have 
been placed in position, the lioe may lx? 
run through the border and the whole 
raked. Those who have many borders to 
deal with know that if the first cleaning 
and raking be done thoroughly, even at 
the expenditure of some time, the borders 
never again during the season call for so 
much work. When the raking is com¬ 
pleted, colonies of hardy annuals, of 
Tufted Pansies, or of the .charming Vio¬ 
lettas, may with advantage be used for 
filling up vacant spots. 

Walks and paths. —This is a good time 
at which to apply a reliable weed-killer to 
walks and paths. In pre-war days, the 
usual strength was a gallon of weed-killer 
to thirty gallons of water, but it was 
usually quite safe t<> make the proportion 
one to fifty. Now, however, owing to cir¬ 
cumstances, it will be better to adhere 
strictly to the proi>ortions recommended 
by the makers. 

Flowering shrubs on walls ought not to 
l>e neglected. A Little encouragement to 
sueh things as For-sytliias, Oeanothuses, 
Pyrus japonica, Garry a elli plica, and 
Fuchsias will help them considerably. 

Vegetable garden. —Should the Rhubarb 
plantation need filling up, now is a good 
time at which to divide the clumps and re¬ 
plant, as when growth is on the move there 
much less danger of plants making un¬ 
satisfactory growth than there is when the 
crowns are planted in a dormant state. 
Continue to prepare Celery trenches, clean 
down and fork among Globe Artichokes. 
Replant Sunroofs, lift the remainder of the 
Parsnips, storing these in a cool shed 
until needed. Make such succession a 1 
sowings as individual requirements dic¬ 
tate, including a further sowing of Parsley 
and of Chervil. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Cardens, Kirkcudbright. 


a uniformly fine condition, before putting 
on the mulch of long stable litter, to pre¬ 
vent the fruit from being splashed with 
soil. It is a good plan, before putting 
on the litter, to dress the surface with 
soot or lime, to act as a deterrent to slugs 
later on, and if manuring has been omitted 
apply a suitable fruit manure at once to 
all plants which have been planted two 
seasons and upwards. Beds and borders 
formed last autumn should not. If the 
ground was properly manured or otherw ise 
in good heart, require sueh a si stance. With 
rega rd to getting the lifter on in good time, 
the older and more stained it is from 
having been lying in bulk the greater the 
necessity for doing so, as there will then 
l>e time for it to become washed clean by 
rain before the fruit will come Into con¬ 
tact with it. 

Fruit-houses. — Shift Capsicums and 
Chillies into pots in which they are to 
fruit. Pinch leading growths, with the 
obp'ct of obtaining a bushy habit, and 
vaporise occasionally to ward off attacks 
of aphis, both green and black. For the 
present keep them in warmth and close to 
the glass, to prevent growths from be¬ 
coming drawn. Put Tomatoes now in 48’s 
intended for fruiting under glass into 9- 
ineh and 10-inch pots as 1 ow t down as pos¬ 
sible, leaving a good space for filling up 
with top-dressing material later on. It is 
of gr&ut assistance to the plants when 
they come into bearing if the i>ots are 
stood on a layer of short litter containing 
a good quantity of horse-droppings in a 
fairly dry state. The roots find their 
way out of the crock-holes into this, and 
after the pots have become filled with top¬ 
dressing further assistance can be given 
by placing some of the same material on 
top of the litter. Attend to the reletting 
of succeeding batches of plants, uot for¬ 
getting those intended for planting out¬ 
doors, which should be in a forward con¬ 
dition by the end of May, or earlier in the 
warmer parts of the country. Remove pot 
Strawberries which have coloured to a 
cooler and mote airy position to finish. 
Give every attention to advancing crops, 
feeding the roots either with warm liquid 
manure or an artificial, and syringe the 
plants thoroughly twice daily, to guard 
against attacks of both aphis and red 
spider. As fast as shelves become vacant 
till them with plants taken from other 
houses, and take in more from frames or 
wherever they have been wintered, so that 
a regular succession is ensured. 

Kitchen garden. —A sowing of Autumn 
Giant, Waleheren, and . Eclipse Cauli¬ 
flowers, Autumn-protecting Broccoli, Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, and Oabljago should be ma<Le 
on a border. Dress the surface with the 
ashes of burnt refuse or soot, and incor¬ 
porate the same with the soil. Sow r the 
seed thinly in drills drawn from 9 inches 
to 1 foot apart, and net the l>ed securely 
afterwards. Get more Spinach and Snow¬ 
ball Turnips sown, and Parsley in propor¬ 
tion to the demand. Sow Lettuces now in 
the open in drills standing 1 foot apart of 
Infill Cos and Cabbage varieties, such as 
Giant White and Golden Queen. Get the re¬ 
mainder of the autumn-raised plants set 
out in suitable positions, and the same 
with respect to Cabbages left over from 
tlie autumn. Keep up a good supply of ( 
Radishes, also of Mustard and Cress. Pro¬ 
ceed with the planting of early Potatoes 
when the soil is in a suitable state, and 
break down all rough lumps when filling in 
the drills. Get Sunroofs planted where 
attention lia^s not already been given the 
matter in rows 3 feet to*4 feet apart and 
15 inches to 18 inches between the sets. 
The white-iskinned ‘ 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines have made little 
progress in the Midlands during the recent 
cold weather, but attention to tile means 
of protection, previously advised, has pre¬ 
served the flowers from injury, and ihe 
fruits promise to set well. As soon as the 
petals fall, disbudding will be commenced 
and completed in several operations at in¬ 
tervals of a week or ten days, according to 
the growth of the trees. Disbudding re¬ 
quires judgment, for if too manv buds be 
removed at one time a check w’ill result, 
and many of the fruits will turn yellow 
and fall off. The shoots at the front and 
hack of the branches should be first re¬ 
moved. any young fruits found at the base 
of the shoot being left if it be thought de¬ 
sirable to retain them. It is a better plan 
to nip off the i>oint of the shoot in this 
case, leaving the base of the shoot with the 
young fruit on it. The joints of the 
shoots should for the present not be 
pinched. It may be necessary with some 
of them la.ter on to avoid crowding, but 
the third disbudding is the best time to do 
this. If fruits have set thickly, the worst 
placed should first lie removed, and the 
others left on the branches and shoots at 
3 inches to 4 inches apart, always remov¬ 
ing those that are small and weak. 

The Raspberry is a gross feeder; there¬ 
fore, a heavy dressing of farmyard 
manure should be placed about the stools 
if not already done. As the young shoots 
develop they should be thinned, only leav¬ 
ing sufficient to furnish fruiting canes for 
next season. 

Strawberries.— Where litter is available, 
it Is a good plan to mulch the beds now, 
as the rain will wash all the ammonia, out 
of it, and the sun and wind together will 
bleach and sweeten it, and leave it in ex¬ 
cellent condition for the fruits to lie upon 
to ripen. Before the litter is placed in 
position clear off all weeds and dead leaves 
from tin? plants, and if the beds have not 
been dressed with soot, wood ashes, and 
old potting soil, do this before applying 
tin? mulch. The litter should be well 
worked round the collars of the plants, 
and it should be placed sufficiently thick 
between the rows that the soil will 
Ik? well covered when the litter comes 
to be trodden down. Other materials 
sometimes employed for this purpose are 
dried Grass, and the short Grass collected 
by the mowing machines. The first, if 
fairly long and well dried, will answer the 
purpose, but the second is very objection¬ 
able, as the short, dry particles on the 
surface of the mulch adhere to the fruits, 
while that underneath becomes a decayed 
mu ss. 

Rose-pruning.— The pruning of Roses 
will now 1 m? commenced, starting with 
those varieties which are hardiest and most 
vigorous. In commencing to prune, first 
of all cut out all dead wood and soft, pirthy 
shoots produced very late iu the season, 
and thin out weak shoots. In doing this 
n eye should he kept on the contour of 
the plant, as it its just as easy to have 
good-shaped plants as awkward, ill-bal¬ 
anced ones. Weak-growing varieties 
should bo cut in harder than those of 
stronger growth. In shortening Ixack a 
weakly grower three nr four buds are quite 
enough to leave. Always out to a dor¬ 
mant bud, as such buds are invariably well 
ripened and rested, and, as a consequence, 
will produce the best flowers. The wood 
of strong-growing varieties should be left- 
longer, blit if fine blooms are desired, 6 
inches to 7 inches should not be exceeded. 

I have often noticed that if moro wood is 
left the back eyes do not break, and there 
is a piece of ugly, naked wood, which, as 
the plant gets older, has an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. No liard^and-fast rule can be 
laid down for the pruning of all varieties 
of Roses, as it is advisable that each 
variety be cut back in accordance with its 
vigour. China, or Monthly, Roses, as they 
are called, should be‘ tvldlfT Chinned out, and 
as the floweyjng—shoo.t-s spring, from the 
collar of the plant fob" weak cMes Ah oil Id 
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shoots may bo loft shorter or longer, ac¬ 
cording to strength. Suckers coming up 
from th© stock that Ro'ses aro worked on 
should, when young, be pulled or dug up, 
not, cut off. 

Cyclamens, as they pass out of bloom, 
will be removed to a cold frame, where 
they will be carefully watered until the 
foliage shows signs of (lying, when water 
will be gradually withheld. They are 
given plenty of air, and the conns exposed 
to the sunshine as much as 1 kiss; hie to 
rii>eu them. Young plants should be kept 
growing freely in a temperature of 00 
degs., and be placed near the glass. Give 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions, 
and occasionally spray the plants over¬ 
head. A little shade is necessary during 
the middle of the day to keep the foliage 
in a healthy condition. 

Celery trenches will be prepared at the 
earliest opportunity, selecting ground 
which has been recently occupied with 
green crops. A liberal quantity of manure 
is placed In the bottom of the trench. In 
the process of forking the manure in, the 
eoil-is thoroughly broken up, so that when 
the* plants are ready to be put out the 
trenches are in a tit condition for them. 
Continue to prick out Celery at 4 inches 
apart, so that a ball of soil may be lifted i 
with the roots at the time of transplant- 1 

Celcriac. —This requires to be grown on 
the flat, in soil that has 1 been thoroughly I 
dug and well enriched with farmyard | 


economical to insert half-sheets of brood 
foundation in the standard frames, allow¬ 
ing the bees to build downwards from it to 
the bottom of the frame. This is false 
economy, and beekeepers will lose seri¬ 
ously in the end. The rearing of drones 
can be limited by inserting full sheets of 
worker foundation (i.c., with small cells). 
If half-sheets only are employed, the bees 
will continue the comb, but most probably 
wit h drone cells. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration (A) shows this exactly. Notice 
that half-way down the frame the colls are 
all worker cells. Thus far only had foun¬ 
dation been provided. The remainder, of 
the comb consists of drone cells entirely, 
which the bees had built throughout them¬ 
selves. Obviously, if all frames in the 
brood chamber produced such an excess of 
drones the colony would he weakened in 
worker bees as well as stores. Less honey 
would be gathered ? and more would be con¬ 
sumed. Hence, tix full sheets of worker 
foundation in your frames for the brood 
nest. 

Drone comb, however, has its use—and a 
profitable use. too. It should always be 
employed in shallow frames for extraction 
honey, as a glance at our illustration (B) 
will V readily show. In the uppermost 
shallow frame, with drone comb drawn 
out, there are large cells for the bees to 
fill. In the lower frame, with worker 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At this season of the year bees engage in 
a lot of exercising—they indulge them¬ 
selves, it would appear, in a sort of short 
series of luxury flights, preliminary to the 
hard work to come, when blossoms become 
plentiful. These first, flights have their 
use for the beemaster, because from ob- 
I Nervation of them lie can gain an index to 
the strength and health of his bees. Bits 
of comb-cappings ou the alighting board 
are usually acknowledged to be a sign of 
strength and vitality. They betoken, how¬ 
ever, not only that the cleaning opera¬ 
tions inside the hive have begun, but also 
that the occupants are bringing up food 
nearer to the brood-frames. Conse¬ 
quently, the absence of such rubbish need 
not cause anxiety. Those hives which 
show little debris of such a kind, probably 
still have a good food store close to their 
brood. Sluggish and dull movements on 
the part of the bees outside may be taken 
as probable signs of individual and collec¬ 
tive weakness; that is to say, they are 
signs of disease and of a weak stock, one 
or the other. 

Weak stocks in spring should be united 
to make one good one ; but although it is 
generally agreed that a weak stock, if 
left, never does well, many beekeepers 
have found that by introducing a good and 
young queen such a stock will become pro- 



A.—Brood comb , showing excess of drone cells , due 
to fitting the frame with, only half a sheet oj 
brood fou ndation. 



B .—Two shallow frames drawn out, showing advan¬ 
tage of fitting “ drone” foundation (upperJ, 
' and not “ brood ” foundation (lower). 
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manure. The first week in May is a good 
time for planting, provided the weather is 
favourable. Allow the plants plenty of 
room to develop, and keep them well sup¬ 
plied with water. A further sowing of 
Broad Beans will now be made to furnish 
a late supply. Potatoes iu pits and frames 
are ventilated freely, removing the lights 
entirely on fine mornings, replacing them 
at night. When the weather is favourable 
ventilation is permitted at night 

F. W. G. 


BEES. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 

Tuf. fixing of comb foundation is an occu¬ 
pation of beekiH*i»ers at such “ off ” seasons 
of the year as this when the apiarian, who 
has probably finished all winter work, such 
as cleaning apparatus and tidying up round 
aud about the hives, will turn his attention 
to preparing for new colonies or surplus 
honey, or the introduction of new frames 
into the brood chamber. The ordinary bee¬ 
keeper will know such common facts as 
which thickness of foundation should be 
put into brood frames, shallow frames, or 
section boxes, but there are some points on 
this subject of fixing foundation which are 
not so generally kngwn or which, if known, 
may be overlookdfof’ set aside_afeunneces¬ 
sary'. For insta med vJ ur ought 


comb drawn out, the cells are small. The 
size in area of all the cells and in the depth 
of each cell is the same in both frames, 
but clearly there is less space occupied by 
the wax in the upper frame, and therefore 
there is more space available for honey 
storage. The time occupied by the bees in 
drawing out the drone comb wilL be less 
than that occupied in the same operation 
ui>on the worker com!). Therefore honey- 
gathering can be begun in the one type of 
frame much sooner than iu the other. The 
advantage in the quantity of honey pro¬ 
duced is, consequently, considerable in a 
full crate. , 

Wiring should never be neglected either 
in brood frames or in shallow frames, 
neither should tucking and glueing of the 
side pieces of both kinds of frame into the 
top bar be neglected. The risk of frames 
tumbling to pieces through the weight of 
brood and honey is considerable. For a 
brood frame to fall apart during manipula¬ 
tion is a serious catastrophe. That a 
shallow frame should do likewise during 
the extracting process is also a hindering 
accident and creates a great mess. 

Of course, for section boxes “extra 
thin” foundation must be used to prevent 
the mid-rib being so thick as to be disagree¬ 
able to eat, sections of honey being eaten 
with comb and all. R H 


uctively strong. The simplest way to 
[>nibine two stocks of bees in spring is 
> depose the poorer queen of the two, 
nd then place the frames from each hive 
Lternately, having dusted them with a 
ittle flour to ensure peace. Cagiug of the 
ueeu is not necessary. Uniting of bees 
lay also be effected by shaking or gently 
•rushing the bees off each frame from 
och stock on to a large board sloping up 
o the entrance of tlie newly fitted hive, 
;iving a slight dusting of flour. The old 
omhs, emptied of bees, may, however, be 
ised, and placed alternately in the hive 
elected for the united stocks. Dusting 
vitli a little flour, as in the other case, 
vill contribute to a peaceful coalition. 
Che bees wall run in very contentedly. 
Ceding must still be engaged in cautiously, 
he breaking of the cappings of combs 
>eing tlie safest method. Candy is best 
o provide if there be still some honey left 
n the comb in the brood chamber. Should 
iiere be no food at all, or very little, pro- 
ride syrup in a rapid feeder in abundance, 
ill in the same night. This, in the opinion 
A experts. Us the best way. because syrup 
feeding excites bees, which is to bo 
ii voided earlv in the season, and by giving 
syrup food 4Wqjftaal-ff> suggested tlie ex- 
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Gfl^DEH FOOD. 


BEETROOT. 

This excellent vegetable is still with us, 
and, judging from the specimens which I 
have used during the past few weeks, it is 
of good quality. The rich dark red colour 
and the sweet flavour testify to that.. One 
of the great values of Beetroot lies in the 
large quantity of natural sugar which it 
contains. Not only is a large proportion 
of the sugar of commerce extracted from a 
variety of Beet especially grown for this 
purpose on the Continent—and on a small 
scale in this country—but it is also used 
instead of malt for the brewing'of been’. 
Sugar in the natural form is better than 
the refined kind. 

I wonder why Beet Is so seldom served 
as a vegetable—it is nearly always used as 
a salad and dressed with vinegar, which 
certainly does not add to its digestibility 
or nutrition. I always enjoy it as a vege¬ 
table plainly boiled, with sauce or gravy 
or butter as preferred, eaten with Potatoes 
or Rice. If something more savoury is de¬ 
sired I can recommend the following. 
After boiling, cut into rather thick slices 
and drop these into a saucepan in which 
some fat has been previously melted. Let 
all heat up together for a few minutes, 
tossing the Beet the while, and add a little 
salt and pepper to taste. The Beet may 
also be baked in an oven, but it should be 
covered. Even so it takes about six hours 
to become tender. It is a provoking 
characteristic of the Beet that it not only 
takes a lon^ time to become tender, but 
that we cannot test whether it is so with a 
fork, like we can other vegetables. For if 
wi do we spoil the Beet. The same caution 
holds as regards cleaning—no scraping, no 
I>eeling, but only very careful washing so 
that no part of the skin or the leaves at the 
top become bruised or rubbed off. other¬ 
wise the boiling will be a failure.. 

The cookery books tell us ** boil till ten¬ 
der.” but they give no hint as to when that 
desired point is arrived at. It is just here 
-where cookery books so frequently fail 
My advice is: Give Beet plenty of time’ 
three hours at least, and then proceed in 
good faith. Drop the Beet into cold water 
for a minute and the skin can then be 
rubbed off easily. Should the skin not rub 
off easily it is a sign that; the Beet is not 
“ quite tender.” Do not despair, all is 
not lost. Proceed as described above with 
regard to the savoury method, giving it 
rather longer than before indicated, and 
the error may remain a profound secret 
from the rest of the family who enjoy the 
“savoury Beet” when served.—M. II. in 
I ' rgetarian Messenger. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blackberries, home-grown _The wil 

kind, when given good culture, equals an 
In point of flavour. When obtained froii 
shops, Blackberries generally are not lial 
ripe, and there is no comparison betweei 
those and the fruit allowed to hang til 
quite ripe. I grow enough for home use 
allowing the fruits to ripen fullv. Thes< 
are worth cultivating, If only for the bet 
ter flavour. Jam made from home-growi 
fruit is far superior to that from frui 
obtained In the market. Each year tin 
old canes are removed, leaving only tlr 
best growths for next season’s fruiting 
Black berries enjoy a 
plenty 
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PLANTS A ND PLOWERB. 

Fritillarias not flowering (7?.).—That the 
yellow ones flower and the red ones do not 
is curious, a.s it is more often the other 
way about. Bulbs six years planted with¬ 
out disturbance should now be well estab¬ 
lished. Are you sure that they have the 
opportunity of making good growth? 
Sandy soil is not the best suited to these 
plants, and if in addition it is consistently 
dry during the season of growth, the mat- 
ter is explained. Loamy and moist soil 
conditions, consistently with autumn 
mulching, should ensure success. The 
failure is, we feel sure, due to local con¬ 
ditions, of which we have no information 
Repotting plants (S . R.).—As a rule, it 
as a very bod plan when repotting to put 
the hard ball of earth into its new quar¬ 
ters without being disturbed in any way, 
and still worse to use sifted soil for the 
potting. Some plants, such as Azaleas. 
Camellias, and Heaths, resent any great 
disturbance at the roots, but even they 
can mostly have the crocks removed, and 
with a pointed stick loosen some of the 
roots around the outside of the ball. Of 
the more commonly grown subjects, such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsia-s, etc., as much 
of the soil should be taken off as can be 
done without injuring the roots. In 
practice, it will generally lie found that a 
fair amount of the upper soil can be so 
treated. In potting such things as Azaleas, 
the fibrous peat used must be rammed 
down very firmly, otherwise the water will 
make its way through that instead of pene¬ 
trating the old ba ll of eart h, which will re¬ 
main dry, and the plant-s consequently 
suffer. Fine soil, when used for potting, 
is far more likely to turn sour and gene¬ 
rate Moss than compost prepared in a 
proper manner. 

Potting Camellias (Camellia ).—-The best 
time to repot Camellias is directly they 
have done flowering, and the most suitable 
soil is equal parts of good loam and fibrous 
l>eat. pulled to pieces by the hand, and not 
sifted. To this mixture add about a sixth 
part of rough silver sand, and incorporate 
the whole well together. We should think 
that a shift in,to a pot from 3 inches to 4 
inches larger would benefit your Camellia, 
as it must be top-heavy. See that the pot 
prepared for its reception is quite clean 
and well drained, and in potting, press the 
new soil very firmly round the old ball of 
earth, otherwise the water is apt to pass 
through the new soil and leave the roots 
towards the centre quite dry. The 
Camellia is rather particular with regard 
to soil, aud on that account we should not 
advise you to use the light soil referred to. 
Any local nurseryman could, however, 
supply you with suitable potting compost! 
After potting, the plant will be benefited 
by being kept slightly warmer and fre¬ 
quently syringed until the roots begin to 
take jrossossion of the new soil. 

TREES AND 8HRBB8. 

Watering newly planted shrubs (II. IF.). 
Newly planted shrubs that in dry weather 
need water should have a very liberal—in¬ 
deed, thorough—soaking given to them 
once a week until rain comes. When eacli 
watering is done, and it can be done at- 
any time of the day, either cast some dry 
soiil over the saturated soil or, letter still, 
place about it a top-dressing or mulch of 
moderately long manure, as that would 
check evaporation. The casting of the dry 
soil over will also do the same in a less 
degree. A mere surface watering does 
little good. It encourages surface rooting 
only, and does not help the deep roots. 
Where many shrubs have to be thus 
watered, a certain portion can be done 
each day, so os to make the labour as light 
as possible. Leaf watering should be dono 
after the sun is gone off, but if the air is 
frosty it will be best not to do it at all. 
In watering hardy annuals it is much the 
wisest plan to thoroughly soak the ground 


overnight and sow the seed next day, 
covering with half-dry soil. 

Yucca filamentosa (AT.).—As Yucca fila- 
mentosa is hardy, you may leave your 
plant, with its attendant suckers, alone, 
as it will thereby form an effective mass 
or clump. If the leaves are still tied up, 
they should be'loosened at once. One 
caution to bo observed in the case of plants 
that have been tied up in tills manner is 
that the young leaves in the centre are, 
when first exposed, very tender, hence thev 
should bo protected from sharp frosts till 
they have recovered their normal con¬ 
dition. 

SHORT REPLIES^ 

C. T. (I .—See article on “Spraying 
Fruit Trees ” in the present issue, p. 219. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—//. E. .1/.—], Primula 
obcqnica; 2, Clivia ininiata ; 3, Spiraea 

canfusa; 4, Eupatorium Wendlandi.- 

S.— 1, TriteJeia uniflora lilacina; 2,Amelan- 
cl tier canadensis: 3, Ficus repe ns; 4, 
Soil la bifolia.- H. B .—1, Berberis Dar¬ 

win! ; 2, Anemone ooronaria ; 3, Anemone 

n&morosa ; 4, Doronicum caucasjcum.- 

I). Watt. —A, Acacia armata; B, Pieris 
floribunda. B. —l,Sparman.niia africana; 

2, Panicum virgatum ; 3, Pieris japouica; 

4, Hippeastrum aulicum.- F. II. —1, 

Begonia metallica; 2, Begonia asootensis; 

3, Franeoa rainosa; 4, Tradescantia 

zebrina.- D. E. —1, Eupatorium ripa- 

rium ; 2, Selaginella Mart©nsi variegata; 3, 
Begonia asootensis; 4, Begonia Wel- 

toniensis.- S. II. —1, Ohoisya ten rata ; 2, 

Dip lac us glutiuosus; 3, Narcissus Tela- 
monius plenus; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis. 

- L. M. E .—1, The Blue Marguerite 

(Agathsea ccclestis) ; 2, Cassinia fulvida 
(syn. Diplopappus chrysophyllus) : 3, Nar¬ 
cissus Barri couspicuus.- T. L. —Saxi- 

fraga apioulata.- L. C .—The Spurge 

Laurel (Daphne Laureola); 2, Aga.thaea 
ccclestis; 3, Panicum variegatum. ; 4, Saxi- 

fraga niuscoides atropurpurea.- M. —1, 

Forsvthia suspensa; 2, Diplacus glutiuo¬ 
sus ; 3, Franeoa ra-mosa; 4, Scilla hi folia. 

- S. —1, Ainolanchier canadensis; 2, 

Ficus repens; 3, Berberis Aquifolium ; 4, 
Narcissus Leeds! var. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of dale , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — AU who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cast* 
being unripe and- clheriout« poor can under¬ 

take to 
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SIMPLE THINGS IN THE GARDEN- 


It is both cheering and inspiring to take 
note of the keen and sometimes i»emirbed 
Interest with which many amateur gar¬ 
deners and allotment-holders look for the 
springing into lifovof their various crops. 
Much of this interest is speculative in 
character, though it is none the less keen 
on that account. One sees in it a phase of 
human nature brought back to its pri¬ 
mordial occupation and in closer fcoucn 
with the great Mother Nature than it has 
been for generations. To the 6tudent of 
human nature who studies it with a scien¬ 
tific interest it presents evidence of funda- i 
mental things which gives him food for 
thought and may well shai>e his philosophy. 
Those among us whose privilege it has 
been to enjoy a life-long intimacy with 
Nature and to whom much of natural 
phenomena is as an open book, look upon 
this demonstration with sympathetic eyes, 
and we trace a close and interesting 
analogy between the novice cautiously feel¬ 
ing his way along an unknown path and 
the first efforts of a child to stand upright 
and toddle from one support to the other, 
and one is more than gratified if i>erchnnce 
he may become the chair or the table 
wherewith the tottering infant can help 
himself along, or upon which it can lean 
for support. 


I have not the least doubt that, among 
the many thousands of new garden 
workers called into being by the clarion 
call “ the country is in danger,” there are 
very many who have already begun to 
realise how r much they missed in the years 
that have passed, and are learning with 
regret of the pleasures they lost. Doubt¬ 
less they will strive to do what they can to 
make up for lost time, but that is a thing 
no one can do. I admire their enthusiasm 
and would go a lot out of my way if 1 
could help any such beginners and dispel 
some of their unnecessary anxieties. A 
week ago I was listening to a tale of w’oe. 
from a w’orthy workman who for the first 
time in his life had recently taken a small 
plot in the allotment ground. He had been 
to the seedsman and purchased Radish, 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, and Parsley seed, 
and he was lamenting the fact that though 
h » had sow r n these on the same day, only 
the Radishes and lettuces show’ed any 
sign of life. He was inveighing against 
the seedsman as an unprincipled profiteer 
until I checked him by informing him that 
everything was quite all right—that the 
Radishes and Lettuces germinated quickly, 
that in a w’eek his Onions would doubtless 
appear and be shortly followed by the 
Parsnips, w’hile the Parsley would bring 
up the rear. To convince him I went Into 
his garden, scratched away a little soil 
from the row of Onion seeds* and exposed 
the delicate white needles pushing their 
way up to the light. Then I similarly un¬ 
covered a few Parsnips and showed him 
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the tiny rootlet emitted by the seed, which 
showed strong germ iimt ion. This re¬ 
moved his forebodings and misgivings—he 
was a different man—keen and excited as 
a child with a new” toy. How short a step 
it is from misgiving to gratification, and 
how little it costs to dispel the one and 
establish the other! 

After all, it is the small and simple 
things that really matter. In the garden 
they are all-important and make the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure. The 
constant stirring of the soil betw r een the 
| seed rows is so simple that a child can do 
it, yet compare the rows so treated with 
similar row r s not so treated and the differ¬ 
ence is apparent even to the novice. The 
thinning out of seedlings demands a little 
more thought and a trifie more care, but is 
simplicity itself—as simple as it is essen¬ 
tial, for neglect is disastrous. The dust¬ 
ing of the seedling rows wdth a little air- 
slaked lime at intervals, especially in 
showery weather, will exterminate w’hole 
hosts of pests of the snail family, and the 
dressing of the young Onion bed wdth soot 
will often prevent the inroads of the de¬ 
structive maggot, w’hlch, left alone, will 
increase at an alarming rate. From this 
it is but a step to the spraying of the Pota¬ 
toes and the Gooseberry bushes, one task 
being but an introduction to the other. 1 
know” of no more dismal or depressing 
sight in the garden than a Gooseberry bush 
denuded of its foliage by the saw-fly when 
a heavy crop of fruit is hanging and 
shrivelling on the branches. It is a simple 
Ihing to clear away a Thistle or a Dande¬ 
lion wdth a spud—there is nothing more 
simple—yet what are the results if this 
simple thing is neglected? Just this, that 
hundreds of seeds fly away on downy 
wjngs, deposit themselves wheresoever the 
wind pleases, and in a month there are 
hundreds of Thistles or hundreds of Dande¬ 
lions or Groundsel calling out for the spud. 
If a pot plant is very dry and hanging its 
leaves on Monday it is a very simple thing 
to water and recover it, but if left till 
Tuesday it is quite possible that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men can¬ 
not bring it back to health. 

These are simple things—so simple that 
an apology seems needed for the bare men¬ 
tion of them—yet they are essential things 
that the young gardener, of no matter 
wdiat age, must learn and practise before 
he can successfully advance in the pro¬ 
fession and mysteries of gardening. 

F. J. F. 

. Botes of the Week. 


The old White Pink.— A few seasons ago, 
in the course of a note on the old White 
Pink, I mentioned with regret that I had 
lost the variety, W’hich had been sup-1 


planted by the larger Mrs. Sinkins and 
Her Majesty. A reader of Gardening 
very kindly sent to me, through the 
Editor, u box of pipings. It may interest 
the donor to learn that from the stock 
sent there are now’ many plants, and this 
year the promise of this old favourite is 
wonderful.—K. Bright. 

Nigella Miss Jekyll. —This is a great ad¬ 
vance upon the type, the rich shade of 
blue found in the blooms, combined with 
! the graceful habit and foliage of the 
plants themselves, rendering it of great 
I value for filling beds or borders. Like 
other annuals, this one must l>e sown 
thinly and thinned severely. The thin¬ 
nings need not be wasted, for if trans¬ 
planted during showery weather they soon 
recover from the check, and ultimately 
form plants very little inferior to those 
left in position.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum semi- 
plenum.— Under this name I grew, many 
jears ago, a valuable Ox-eye Daisy, w’hicli 
I have since met with under one or tw’o 
other names. It came to me originally 
from the garden of a keen amateur friend 
in Dumbartonshire. This Chrysanthemum 
has good-sized pure w’hite flowers W’liieh 
have inside the usual ray florets and sur¬ 
rounding and partly concealing, or at least 
veiling the disc, a row of elegant, narrow”, 
rather twisted florets which incurve 
gracefully over part of the disc. A good 
gardener to W”hom I gave a plant told me 
he found it exceedingly valuable for 
wreaths.—S. Arnott. 

Iris tuberosa.— Although Iris tuberosa 
has the reputation of being not altogether 
hardy, it appears to have become quite 
established here, and frosts, which seri¬ 
ously Interfered with the foliage, at any 
rate, of the Scarlet Windflow’or in the 
same position, have left the Iris un¬ 
scathed. It is now (April 20th) in full 
bloom, and if the flowers are not so bright 
as those of many of the other Irises, their 
somow’hat subdued shades are attractive. 
Planted in the shelter of a soutli wall, the 
colony has increased rapidly. The variety 
seems to flourish 'with the minimum of 
moisture, and appreciates lime rubble in 
the soil. The Tangier Iris (I. tingitana), 
although not yet In flow’er, is equally pro¬ 
mising.—W. McG., Baltnae. 

Dicentra formosa _Though a native of 

the warm western shores of America, this 
species is quite hardy, even the fleshy 
roots, which are often quite exposed on 
the surface of the ground in winter, being 
uninjured by frost. It is an early plant, 
throwing up. In March or April, a mass 
of pretty Fern-like leaves, which are 
soon afterwards surmounted by racemes 
of red-purple flowers. D. formosa is a 
plant for the woodland or shrubbery 
rather than the border. Once estab¬ 
lished, it never seems to need any atten¬ 
tion. Here, at any rate, it never gets any, 
aud it is the most persistent bloomer in 
the garden, coming into flow’er about the 
middle of Apr! f,-‘dad producing a succes- 
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sion of blossom until autumn. 1 have it 
growing in light soil and old cow manure, 
the position being almost entirely shaded 
by summer-leating trees.—N. Wales. 

Chamosrops excelsa.— On page 192, in 
“ Notes and Replies,” in naming the Palm 
sent, you give the impression that C. ex¬ 
celsa and C. Fortune! are one and the 
same thing ; but I have always under¬ 
stood that they are two distinct varieties, 
and are classed so in nurserymen’s cata¬ 
logues. C. excelsa is practically hardy in 
the West of England, merely requiring 
hay-band protection around the bare stems 
from November until the end of March, 
while C. Fortune! thus treated succumbed 
the first winter. C. excelsa frequently 
produces its large flower truss, but the 
plants under my charge never yielded any 
seeds that w T ould germinate, but many 
seedlings have been raised from estab¬ 
lished plants in Devon and Cornwall.— 
J. M. 

Rhododendron fulgens.— This is one of 
the hardiest of the large-growing Hima¬ 
layan Rhododendrons, for it may be seen 
doing well out of doors in the Midlands 
and has withstood the coldest winters ex¬ 
perienced about London for upwards of 
thirty years. Growing about 10 feet high, 
it is very like R. campanula turn in general 
appearance. The branches are, however 
stiffer than those of R. campanula turn, 
while the flowers are quite distinct. In R. 
campanulatum they are pale lilac or 
whitish, whereas in R. fulgens they are 
blood-red and produced in dense heads, 
each about 4 inches in diameter. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the value of many of the species 
of Rhododendron is lost sight of by reason 
of the large number of garden hybrids 
available, but whenever they are grown 
they alw r ays find plenty of admirers.—D. 

Ceanothus Veitchianus. — The early 
flowering Ceanothuses are, unfortunately, 
too tender for general outdoor growth in 
the British Isles, although they are 
charming shrubs in the South-West Coun¬ 
ties of England and in many parts of Ire¬ 
land. Elsewhere, with a few T exceptions, 
they can only be growm against a wall, 
and even then are not safe in districts 
subject to severe cold. C. Veitchianus, 
one of the most tender kinds, is a Cali¬ 
fornian shrub that has been growm in this 
count ry since 1853. Under satisfactory con¬ 
ditions, it grows into a bush 10 feet high 
and as far through. The flowering-time is 
May, the blooms deep blue, and borne in 
dense heads from the points of the shoots. 
As cuttings root quite easily during sum¬ 
mer, it is wdse to root a pot-full each 
summer, in the event of severe frost de¬ 
stroying the parent plant in winter.—D. 

The Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla).—There is a great w r ealth of the 
flow r ers of this plant in the Kew rock gar¬ 
den just now, and In all directions tufts 
of the purplish cups, poised high above the 
grey silvery line of oncoming foliage, con¬ 
stitute as fair a picture as any flower 
lover could wish for or conceive. The 
flow’ers are of all shades of purple, from 
the palest, to the deepest tints, just as they 
are equally varied in size and in form. 
There are cups, indeed, of giant propor¬ 
tions, and others, again, well below the 
normal, hence any interested may have 
their fill of one of the best of hardy spring 
flowers. At the moment of w T hieh I write 
—those genial days immediately preceding 
Easter—the sun and w’armth had wrought 
a wondrous change in many flow’ers, those 
of this Anemone responding instantly, as 
is common to the race, revealing their 
youth by the still closely cushioned tuft of 
golden anthers at the bottom of each cup. 
It was, however, the picture as a whole, 
the mixture of colours and the diversity of 
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forms, that appealed so strongly, and with 
it the lesson of the value of raising such 
things freely from seeds. —E. H. Jenkins. 

Iris stylosa in Scotland.— The earliest 
blooms of the Algerian Iris were noted in 
November of last year, and since then the 
plants have rarely been devoid of flowers. 
There are yet a few from time to time, 
and as April is now r far spent, this gives a 
flowering season of, roughly, five months. 
When the colonies need breaking up and 
replanting (as they do at times), it Is ad¬ 
visable to attend to this early in May. I. 
stylosa likes a sunny, well-drained, and 
light soil, and an addition of lime rubbish 
appears to be appreciated.—W. MoG. 

Corylopsis Veitchiana.— 1 Two or three 
species of Corylopsis have been grown in 
a few gardens in the British Isles for a 
long time, but several are comparatively 
new Introductions, having made their ap¬ 
pearance during the present century. C. 
Veitchiana, one of the number, was sent 
home from China by Mr. Wilson 
during his first journey in 1900. It 
forms a bush 4 feet or 5 feet 
high, of free growdh. The primrose- 
yellow, fragrant flowers are borne in pen¬ 
dent catkins, each about 2 inches long, the 
flow T ering-tiine being April. Well flowered 
bushes are very attractive, but, as both 
blooms and young leaves are easily in¬ 
jured by frost, care should be taken to 
select a position sheltered from cold winds 
and early morning sun, allowing plenty of 
sunlight at other times of the day. The 
seeds are usually borne in pairs in hard, 
nut-like husks. When ripe, the husks ex¬ 
pand, aud the seeds nre thrown out some¬ 
times to a distance of tw’o or three yards. 
Well-drained loamy soil, into w T hich a 
little peat lias been dug, suits the plant 
admirably, and It is readily increased by 
seeds and layers.—D. 

Magnolia fuscata. — Generally con¬ 
sidered a greenhouse evergreen, this, 
given a wall, will thrive and flow r er pro¬ 
fusely in the warmer counties, its creamy- 
mauve, highly i>erfumed, miniature 
flowers arresting attention. It first came 
under my notice In the old nursery of Lu- 
combe, IMnce, and Co., Exeter, more than 
forty years back. Here it occupied a good 
space on a south w T all supporting the 
lower portion of the propa gating-house, 
and doubtless derived some benefit from 
the hot-water pipes inside. It may be in¬ 
creased by layering convenient branches 
near the base in early autumn, not sever¬ 
ing from the parent for a couple of years. 
Speaking about Magnolias recalls a ques¬ 
tion asked in a former issue, of this 
paper concerning M. graudiflora, the 
writer having the idea that only those 
plants carrying foliage with a bronzy 
under surface flowered. This is not cor¬ 
rect, and can .be verified by an examina¬ 
tion of the foliage during the blossoming of 
the trees from midsummer onw T ards.— 
J. M., Eltham. 

The best yellow Rose.— The notes by 
“ G.” and “ A. G.” upon Rayon d’Or Rose 
have prompted me to ask these correspon¬ 
dents if they have ever tried Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin. It was sent out by Messrs. Alex¬ 
ander Dickson and Sons, of Newtownards, 
In 1914, and I unhesitatingly recommend it 
as the finest of all the yellow Roses. Like 
the prophets of old, it received no honour 
in its ow T n country, but after two years’ 
trial it received the Gold Medal at 
Bagatelle, France. It thoroughly de¬ 
served this honour. It was overlooked in 
some way by the majority of nurserymen, 
no doubt because of the boom that took 
place in regard to Rayon d’Or just about 
the time when the Irish Rose was intro¬ 
duced. My firm has discarded Rayon d’Or 
for the last three years, for the simple 
reason that it is not required w'hen we 


have such a variety as Mrs. Wemyss Quin. 
The latter has now been growm in thou¬ 
sands by amateurs all over the country, 
and their commendation of it is very em¬ 
phatic. It never dies back like Rayon 
d’Or. It is extremely free flowering, mil¬ 
dew-proof, sweetly perfumed, and grand 
in colour. It is, indeed, a Rose of which 
the great Irish raisers may w T ell be proud. 
—George M. Taylor, Edinburgh. 

Primroses.— These are now (mid-April) 
at the height of their beauty on what is 
called here the Primrose bank. This is 
of considerable area, and under the trees 
the ground is carpeted with Primroses in 
every shade. Owing to the exigencies of 
the past four years, the bank has been al¬ 
most totally neglected ; nevertheless, the 
Primroses ilo not seem to have suffered 
through being encroached upon by under- 
grow’th, such ns seedling Bird Cherries, 
Elms, and Brambles. In fact, the wild¬ 
ness appears to act as a foil to these 
charming (flowers, and, whether It is due 
to this undergrowth or not, birds which 
formerly used to pick the blooms to pieces 
have this spring left them alone.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Camellia cuspldata.— The varieties of 
Camellia jnponica have been so widely 
growm in this country that other Camellias 
have suffered accordingly, notably, C. 
reticulata aud C. Sasanqua, both very 
beautiful flowering evergreens. C. cuspi- 
data was introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson 
during the early years of the present cen¬ 
tury. It is hardy, at any rate in the south 
and west of England, and forms a bush up 
to G feet high, of erect growth, with rather 
slender'branches. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced singly from the points of short 
axillary shoots or direct from the leaf axils 
and points of the main branches. They 
are white, about 1* inches across, and 
borne freelv during April. When choosing 
a position ‘for this plant select one shel¬ 
tered from cold w T inds and early morning 
sun, where the soil is w^ell drained. As a 
rule, Camellias give the best results in 
light loam to w’hich peat and leaf-mould 
have been added, for although essentially 
j>eat-loving and giving good results in soil 
that is naturally of a peaty nature, it is a 
mistake to make up deep beds entirely of 
peat where the natural soil is loamy and 
moderately free from lime.— D. 

Cedronella trlphylla.— This, also known 
as Dracocephalum canariense, was intro¬ 
duced from the Canary Islands as long ago 
as 1097, and is remarkable for the de¬ 
licious fragrance of its foliage. At one 
time it w^as a common greenhouse plant, 
and was often planted out during the sum¬ 
mer. Should the winter prove mild it 
sometimes survives. For some reason it 
seems to have almost dropped out of culti¬ 
vation, and I note it was not mentioned by 
“ e. B. S.” (iuige 200) in his notes on 
scented-leaved plants in the open. Another 
subject, and quite a hardy one, which 
should surely have been included is the 
Bergamot or Oswego Tea, two or three 
sprays of which will make their presence 
manifest in even a good-sized nosegay, 
while, in addition, the rich scarlet flowers 
are very pleasing. Exception, too, may 
well be taken to the statement by 
“ E. B. S.” that, omitting Rollisson's 
Unique, the flowers of the scented-leaved 
kinds are insignificant. This is certainly 
true as regards some, but there are others 
with showy blossoms, particularly 
Clorinda (rose-pink). Dale Park Beauty 
(bright red). Duchess of Devonshire 
(blush, blotched maroon), Little Gem 
(bright rose, very free-flow’ering). Lothario 
(rosy-crimson), M. Nonin (bright scarlet), 
Mrs. Douglas (mauve, blotched maroon), 
and Scarlet Pet (soft r6d)r-4-W. T. 
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floek, Alpine, Bog, fern, and Water Gardens. 


SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACHI. 

The pxxl illustration (apitenring at p. 203) 
of this plant as grown in the rock garden 
at Lilford liall reminds one of the varia¬ 
bility of the species and how very distinct 
—anti superior also—are the present-day 
representatives of it compared to that to 
which n lirst-chiss certiiicate was given 
rather more than sixteen years ago. The 
group iigured as above noted, judging by 
tire slender nature of the sterns as de¬ 
picted. the pronounced arching, pendent 
character of the inflorescences, and the 


biennia lly-grown examples winter much 
better than older plants. Then from the 
biennial plan it is possible to have scores 
or even hundreds where but dozens had 
been possible before, and even though the 
hundreds were reduced by one-half, the 
gain in favour of the biennial plan would 
still be very great. 

To ensure success In this direction, how¬ 
ever, hand pollination of the flowers is an 
absolute necessity, and in conjunction with 
it a dry, sunny, breezy corner of a cold 
greenhouse. In the oi»on, froet and wet 


plant is interesting, and when in flower it 
is absolutely alone. 

As to the variability of the species and 
the superiority of its present-day repre¬ 
sentatives, two prominent forms occur to 
the mind. One is frequently exhibited in 
Its season by Messrs. K. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford ; the other is that so extensively 
grown in the R.II.S. gardens at Wisley. 
Both are sturdy habited, vigorous, and 
strong, the well-developed rosettes about. 3 
inches in diameter. The two have mncli 
in common, yet are quite distinct, the 
braided and silvery diameter of the 
rosettes a striking feature. Both are high- 
class. though the Wisley one is, perhaps, 
the more relined of the tw r o. The differences 



A view in the late Sir Frank Crisps rock garden at Friar Park. 


meagreness of the floral parte, leans con¬ 
siderably to the original iu the main, 
though the stronger stems are opposed to 
this. It appears, however, that some of 
the rosettes are producing lateral or 
secondary spikes—a not infrequent occur¬ 
rence when the plant is grown on the 
perennial as opposed to the biennial plan. 
Of course, the species is perennial enough, 
hut since we garden for effect, in large 
degree, it may be as well to say, without 
reserve, that the finer effects are secured 
from tills species when it is grown and 
regarded as a biennial. So cultivated, the 
solitary rosettes are immeasurably 
HUi»erior and more attractive. Then up- 
to-date experiences also prove that the 
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are opposed to a successful seed crop un¬ 
less there happens to be a late crop of 
flowers. How free-seeding this unique 
species is when intelligently treated may 
be gathered from the fact that one cultiva¬ 
tor of my acquaintance harvested more 
than an ounce of seed last year, this In the 
aggregate meaning many thousands of 
seeds. Hence, w here rock gardens a nr 
large and admit of generous colonies of 
plants, this is one w r hich might be indulged 
in w'itli a free hand. No species of the 
genus is more worthy. Almost from 
November, when the first signs of flower¬ 
ing are apparent by a brilliant ruby- 
crimson boss in the centre of each rosette, 
to the time when the blooms expand, the 


are such, however, that they only appeal 
to the connoisseur. In all probability iu 
both instances the existing stocks came 
from solitary examples at the first, and, if 
so, it is Interesting to note their fixity. 

It is because of the interest attaching to 
this species that 1 have written at length 
concerning It. After two decades the 
plant is as popular as ever, as easy to 
cultivate as any In loam, grit, and old 
mortar rubble, while a gem of the first 
water alike for alpine-house or rock gar¬ 
den. A coloured frontispiece doing this 
remarkable plant well-merited Justice is 
in Mr. Irving’s interesting book on the 

Eenus ’ Original fr®iH. Jenkins. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS IN S. DEVON. 

Deeply interested as I am in flowering 
shrubs, perhaps the enclosed may interest 
some readers and call for comment. I have 
pretty nigh all the flowering shrubs that 
will do out of doors in England growing 
here, and experience has taught me many 
lessons as to soil, position, etc. It has 
given me much pleasure to read the vari¬ 
ous remarks that have appeared in your 
paper from time to time on flowering 
shrubs, of which I have a fairly good col¬ 
lection, all out of doors, no glass. Per- 
haps the following short notes may be of 
help to other amateurs:— 

Choisya ternata (the Mexican Orange- 
flower) is quite hardy here, thriving well 
in shade or partial shade. The flowers are 
fragrant and useful for cutting. 

BERUERiDorsis cor allin a (Coral Bar¬ 
berry).—I have had difliculty with this 
lovely climber. It is on an east w r all with 
good shelter, and must have a mixture of 
good peat and loam. 

Berberis Darwini grow T s anywhere here. 
I have tw r o plants each 14 feet to 15 feet 
high. All the Berberises do very w r ell here. 

Desfontainea spinosa. —I find this a 
very tricky shrub to get to do well. It 
must have partial shade and good shelter. 

Drimys Wintkki flow T ers profusely every 
year. I have one 22 feet high. It must 
have good shelter from the wind, other¬ 
wise the flowering branches break off, be¬ 
ing very brittle. 

Escat.lonias all flourish here. I have 
eight different kinds. Ferhaps E. mont- 
evidensis (white) is the mast uncommon. 

Eucryphia ’pinnatifolia. —One of my 
treasures is a gorgeous shrub. It is very 
slow to grow 7 at first. I find it quite hardy, 
but it must have a good open situation, 
be well sheltered from the wind, and given 
good sandy loam. To my mind no shrub 
garden should be without it. 

Lapageria rosea and L. alba do well 
on a south-east w r all. I keep lime or 
Sanitas round the steins, as slugs devour 
them. 

Myrtus luma is quite hardy. Mine is 
5 feet to 0 feet high. Dozens of seedlings 
appear every year under it. 

Solanums, including S. crispum, S. 
jasminoldes, S. Wendlandf, and S. avicu- 
lare, do well on a south wall. The last, 
of the most brilliant blue colour I know 7 , 
fruits well, and I always keep a stock of 
seedlings, as old plants seem to fail. 

Sopiiora.—S. tetraptera var. micro- 
phylla and S. t. grandiflora do well on a 
south w r all. 


Tricuspidaiua. —I have a good plant of 
Tricuspidaria laneeolata (syn. Crinoden- 
dron Hookerianum) 0 feet high and bear¬ 
ing brilliant coral-red flowers. It is a fast 
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grower. Mine has a south-west aspect, 
and is w’ell sheltered. 

Paulownia impehialis is quite a forest 
tree here, certainly 30 feet high. It is in 
the corner of a w'ood well sheltered, but 
has plenty of sun. 

Acacia. —I have seven varieties all doing 
very well. The frost two years ago cer¬ 
tainly touched them all up, but they have 
recovered. Perhaps A. longifolia is the 
handsomest. A. dealbata I have to give 
protection to during the winter. A. 
Riceana I enclose a sprig of. I can re¬ 
commend all Acacias to amateurs, as they 
grow anywhere down south so long as they 
get shelter from the east wind. 

Buddi.eia asiatica. —1 have tw 7 o plants, 
one on a wall south aspect and one in the 
shrubbery. The latter is 18 feet high, and 
I am constantly cutting away round it. 
B. Colvillei also does well. I have three, 
the largest about 15 feet high. 

I regret to say I have had many failures, 
and have lost many shrubs through ignor¬ 
ance of necessary conditions; also the frost 
two years ago did great harm. Still, if I 
can give any information to any fellow- 
amateurs on shrulis that will grow out of 
doors in the south of England I will be 
delighted to do so. S. Devon. 


THE OSMANTHUS. 

The species and varieties of Osmanthus 
form a group of useful evergreen shrubs, 
wiiile some of them bloom freely enough to 
warrant their inclusion in gardens for the 
sake of their flowers. One species is not 
very hardy, otherwise they are not difficult 
to deal with, provided they are planted in 
good, loamy soil containing a little peat or 
leaf-mould. It is possible to propagate 
them from cuttings of ha If-ripe shoots in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in a close frame In 
July. They are closely allied to the 
Frivets, and some people have used the re¬ 
lationship as a means of propagation by 
grafting them upon Privet stocks. This, 
however, is inadvisable, for plants so 
raised are short-lived, and where any diffi¬ 
culty is found in propagation by cuttings it 
is better to resort to layering the lower 
branches than to attempt grafting upon 
Privet. 

O. Aquifot.ictm is the best-known species. 
It is a Holly-like bush fi feet to 10 feet high 
in this country and up to 30 feet in its 
native country. Japan. The leaves are like 
those of the Holly in shape, with spine¬ 
like teeth on the margins. With age, how¬ 
ever, the leaves often lose their spines, as 
in the Holly, and may have plain margins. 
The fhnvers are w’hite, fragrant, and borne 
during September and October. There are 
several varieties, of w'hich myrtlfolia has 
entire leaves and has probably been raised 
from a sport from the adult stage of the 
plant. Its leaves are Myrtle-like in charac¬ 


ter. The variety O. A. purpureus Is very 
bbautiful by reason of its dark purple 
leaves with spine-tipped margins. It 
closely resembles a Holly in appearance, 
and is an extremely useful and very hardy 
plant. There are several forms included 
in the variety variegatus, some wdth silver- 
variegated and others with golden- 
variegated foliage. O. rotundifolius is a 
variety with rounded, spineless leaves. It 
never grows very tall and is of compact 
growth. 

O. armatus is one of the new 7 er si>ecies, 
having been introduced from Western 
China in 1002. The leaves are up to 
0 inches long and inches wdde, dark 
green in colour, with serrated margins, the 
divisions coarse and spine-tipped. The 
flowers are white, fragrant, and borne 
during autumn. It ,is a very striking 
plant, and is said to grow 7 15 feet high in 
China. 

O. Delavayi differs from the others in 
being a spring flowerer, its fragrant, white, 
freely-produced blooms being at their best 
during April. A native of Yunnan, China, 
it there grows to a height of 0 feet; here 
the largest plants are about half that 
height, but as it has barely been grown for 
ten years in this country it may eventually 
attain its full stature. The dark green 
leaves are finely toothed. At flowering 
time the blossoms are borne freely in small 
clusters from the leaf-axils and the points 
of the shoots, a plant in full flower being a 
charming object. It is hardy in the Mid¬ 
lands and south of England, and is likely 
to become a popular shrub. 

O. Fortunf.i is a hybrid between O. 
Aquifolium and O. fragrans. It was 
raised in Japan and w T as introduced to this 
country in 1S56. In the mildest parts of 
the country it grows into a bush up to 
20 feet high, el.sewhere it is much dwarfer. 
The white, fragrant flow r ers are borne from 
the leaf-axils in autumn. 

O. fragrans is a Chinese shrub of large 
size. The white flowers, borne in autumn, 
are very fragrant and produced in the leaf- 
axils. Unfortunately, it is not hardy, and 
may only be grown successfully out of 
doors in the mildest parts of the country. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Rhododendrons. — The 

value of these to a garden is a moot point. 
Certainly, if w'eather conditions prove 
favourable it is a pleasant sight to find a 
bush of the hybrid R. nobleanum in flower 
at Christmas or New Year time, and it is 
equally good to enjoy davurieum and 
purviflorum in February, but alas! how 
often does one night’s frost spoil the en¬ 
deavour of a whole year. Nor are wo out 
of danger in March. Two new comers 
which have been, eagerly and with mis¬ 
givings, watched for some w T eeks have suc¬ 
cumbed to recent frosts; they are R. 
Davidi and R. oreodoxa. The former set 
with scores of trusses giving great pro¬ 
mise, reached the stage of showing the 
deep pink colour of the buds, and in a few* 
days more would have opened out its pale 
pink, or nearly white, bells, but repeated 
frosts before the middle of the month said 
no, and only a few of the flowers, some- 
what protected on the low r er part of the 
bush, are left to open. R. oreodoxa, which 
was attempting to flower for the first time 
and bore only one truss, was in exactly the 
same condition; the deep red buds were on 
the point of opening when frost super¬ 
vened, and we must w r ait another year and 
hoi>e for better luck. It is worthy of note 
that both plants are placed facing north- 
west, protected from any sun until late in 
the day, but t-Ws.fgqt did not save them.— 
B., Dublin , in Zrtia Gardening. 
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THE HITCHEH CARDER. 


LATE PEAS. 

To grow late Teas successfully it is essen¬ 
tial that the soil be deeply cultivated and 
well manured. I obtain the best results 
by growing them in trenches prepared as 


with it,* this at the time of sowing will be 
in good condition for the seed. Choose an 
o])en position and place the 6oil taken out 
of the trench at the sides. As regards the 
dates to sow’, much depends on the de¬ 


material effect upon after results. In hot, 
dry weather the plants must be well sup¬ 
plied with water both at the roots and 
overhead, for if once the plants receive a 
check through lack of moisture it is rarely 
they recover. Early mulching with manure 
or other suitable material will assist the 
plants to withstand drought. 

There is a wealth of varieties to choose 



A valuable maincrop Pea The Gladstone . 


for Celery several weeks in advance of 
sowing the seed. The trenches can be 
made between other crops, and there need 
be no waste of labour or space, as it is an 
easy matter to crop between the trenches. 
The food for the roots should be generous 
and the bottom of the trench dug deeply 
before the manure is placed in position, 
and when C» inches or even more are given 
with a portion of th^J^op soil incorporated 
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mand. I always endeavour to have Peas 
as late as possible, and make my last sow¬ 
ing about June 20th, and, w ith careful at¬ 
tention, these produce Peas until cut dowui 
by frost. Sowing should be done carefully, 
placing the seeds about 2 inches apart, 
afterwards thinning to not less than 
4 inches apart when the plants are 2 inches 
or 3 inches high. Staking must be given 
timely attention, as this operation has a 


from, and most people have their favour¬ 
ites, but I have found the following re¬ 
liable in every way:—Autocrat, Dread¬ 
nought, Late Queen, and. The Gladstone. 
The last-named (here illustrated) is also 
one of the best raaincrop varieties. It has 
long pods slightly curved, invariably con¬ 
taining ten good Peas, opens and shells 
well, pods and Peas ^ofi.good colour, and 
the latter of excellent flavour. At most of 
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the horticultural shows this is the favour¬ 
ite variety, and, I believe, has gained more 
awards than any other variety. 

Lilford Hall Cardens. F. W. G. 


W1TLOOF GROWING AND FORCING. 
This is generally served only In high-class 
restaurants, and is considered quite a 
luxury. Yet there is no more easily grown 
crop, so anyone with a garden may in¬ 
dulge freely of this titbit. It is at the 
season when Lettuce anti other line salads 
are scarce that Lhe home gardener may 
have Witloof in plenty, and it makes an 
excellent and ap!>etisiug change. It is 
hardy and easy to grow, and if sown in 
time the roots will be strong. Like Sea- 
kale, it may be lifted and forced as re¬ 
quired. As the object is to get good, 
strong roots for forcing, and as the roots 
are long and tapering, the ground should 
be deeply dug and fairly rich. Naturally, 
the stronger the root, the heavier will be 
the tops or leaves when forced. Although 
not particular as to situation, it will do 
best in a rather light and moderately rich 
deep soil. Forming a tap-root similar to 
a long Carrot, it sends its roots straight 
down, and when it can do so freely the 
.plants are always much stronger. Foy 
this reason the ground should be deeply 
stirred w’hile being prepared. The rows 
should be 18 inches apart, and the seed 
sown early iu May, half an inch deep. 
When the plants have attained a height 
of 2 inches to 3 Inches, thin out to 5 inches 
apart. After thinning, cultivation must 
be regular, stirring the soil close up to the 
plants to encourage a steady growth. In 
the late fall, when the leaves begin to 
show signs of having completed their 
growth, the roots are lifted and the tops 
cut back to within 2 inches of the crown 
of the root. Store in boxes in a perfectly 
cold shed, that they may be kept quite dor¬ 
mant. From this store the roots can be 
removed in batches as they are required 
for forcing. The number of roots re¬ 
quired at a time for forcing will depend 
on the quantity of salad wanted. The 
blanched heads are of a creamy-white 
colour, very crisp and tender, distinct and 
line in flavour, and generally used as a 
salad in much the same manner as Let¬ 
tuce or Celery. 

Forcing. —To ensure fine blanched heads 
the roots must be forced in complete dark¬ 
ness. There are several methods whereby 
this may be accomplished. Forcing may 
begin in November, and with sufficient 
roots to keep up the supply it will be a 
simple matter to have this delicious salad 
on the table for several mouths. When 
grown commercially, they are usually 
forced in trenches in the garden, using a 
quantity of manure covering to generate 
the necessary heat. However, for home 
use the cellar is the logical place. Pro¬ 
cure a few boxes all one size, and at least 
18 inches deep. Select roots of equal size, 
and cut the tops back to about J inch from 
the crown. The roots may be made of 
equal length by trimming off the bottom, 
so that they average 0 inches to 8 inches 
long. There should be 2 inches of soil in 
the bottom of the box, and the roots 
placed 1 inch apart. The roots may be 
easily placed in correct position if the box 
is tiited on its side. Keep the tops or 
crowms as level as possible, and when the 
box is full and again set in an upright 
positlou, cover the crowns of the roots 
with 0 inches of fine light soil or pure 
sand. Water thoroughly, using the waiter 
slightly warm, and set the box in the 
warmest part of the cellar. To ensure 
absolute darkness, invert n box of the 
same size over it. As the soil dries out, 
water as required. Growth starts very 
quickly, so that in t^e course of six days 
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or so the blanched tops may be ready for 
cutting. If the top of the root Is not re¬ 
moved when cutting, the roots will con¬ 
tinue to bear for many weeks, but it is 
advisable to make up a fresh lot of roots 
at intervals of a month. Small applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure will be of assist¬ 
ance, and a little bone meal mixed with 
the original soil when planting the roots is 
also advisable .—Country Gentleman. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

For ten years I grew Vegetable Marrows 
in old leaf-soil, mainly. I was able to col¬ 
lect about 300 cartloads of tree leaves 
every autumn; some were used in hotbeds, 
others in the stock-yard and piggeries, a 
quantity for leaf-soil for use in the gar¬ 
den, and many loads w r ere used in the 
forcing of Rhubarb and Seakale. A few 
loads w'ore spread out on a very large bed 
devoted annually to the cultivation of 
Vegetable Marrows. The bed was about 
3 feet deep, composed mainly of rotten 
leaves. All that was done every May was 
to dig out the necessary number of holes, 
put in some good loam and rotted manure 
mixed, and plant the Marrow plants early 
in June. In due course the plants grew 
freely and soon covered the allotted space 
with fruit-bearing haulm. In other cases 
I have been most successful In growing 
Marrows on old soil-heaps and in ordinary 
soil borders where rotted manure has been 
mixed with the soil as the latter was 
deeply dug. On well-made hotbeds with a 
surface coating of soil I have failed several 
times, and I know of many other cultiva¬ 
tors who have similarly failed. The diffi¬ 
culty was not In growing’the plants, but in 
getting the Marrow's to set and swell satis¬ 
factorily. This I attribute to the over- 
dryness of the soil at times and the resul¬ 
tant checks the plants received. Amateurs 
need not hesitate to grow Vegetable 
Marrows in very ordinary beds—w r ell en¬ 
riched, of course—and so avoid going to 
the trouble of forming big hotbeds W'hlca 
w’ould be more useful for growing Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons. G. G. B. 


SOWING AND PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 
Ai.l owners of gardens, even if they are 
only small ones, feel that they must have 
an Asparagus-bed, and it often happens, 
judging from my own observations, that 
such Asparagus-bed does pot always afford 
satisfaction. The season is now convenient 
for correcting any of the undesirable fea¬ 
tures present, either by sowing seeds or 
planting new r roots. Not until April should 
any attempt be made to plant or sow 
Asparagus, because it Is better that new 
growth follow closely, and, iu the case of 
seeds, no possible advantage accrues from 
an earlier start. In some soils—notably 
those having heavy clayey subsoils—there 
is often much difficulty in maintaining 
Asparagus-beds in good bearing condition. 
Hardy as the Asparagus plant is, it re¬ 
sents Wet and stagnant soils, and refuses 
to respond to haphazard methods of cul¬ 
ture. On the other hand, given suitable 
soil treatment, no vegetable is more easily 
grown. It is quite optional whether it be 
grown in beds or on level ground. Drills 
opened at 18 inches apart and 1* inches 
deep answer well, the resulting plants be¬ 
ing thinned later to about the same dis¬ 
tance between tiie plants. Instead of sow’- 
lng in open drills a dibber may be used for 
making holes at these distances both ways. 
This would be the better rule to follow’ 
when the quantity of seed is limited and 
the extent is governed strictly by fi]>nce. 
By sow ing iu drills one is enabled to pro¬ 
vide not only for the area actually sown, 
but to extend the plantation a year hence, 


because twice as many plants will occupy 
the ground as arc* necessary for a per¬ 
manent bed, and it is a simple matter to 
lift all surplus ones, leaving the permanent 
plants at the regulation distance. For 
Planting, drills are best opened with 
the spade. This can be done in light and 
well-pulverised ground with a heavy draw 
hoe, but it is easier and better done w’itli 
the spade. The drills should be from 
2 inches to 3 Inches in depth, and not less 
than 4 inches wide. Then there will be 
room to spread the roots out and cover 
them completely with fine soil. Care 
should be taken to choose a site quite free 
from perennial w’oeds, for once these be¬ 
come established in Asparagus-beds there 
is no possible chance of afterw’ards clear¬ 
ing the ground of them, except by destroy-* 
ing the bed. Couch Grass, Bindweed, and 
Nettles make serious havoc with Aspara¬ 
gus, so that it behoves the planter to be 
careful not to introduce them by any 
chance into the new Asparagus site. There 
Is a distinct gain in planting over that of 
sowing, if the object is to secure the 
earliest possible heads. A. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Exhibition Carrots and Parsnips.— 

When examining the vegetables staged at 
a show Inst autumn, I studied, inter alia, 
the Carrots and Parsnips exhibited by 
several amateurs. It was gratifying to 
observe that the judges had given the first 
prizes to Carrots, and also to Parsnips, 
w’hich w’ere of good table size, and which 
had not the long, useless “ tails 99 of the 
specimens exhibited by several of the com¬ 
petitors. One of the aims of good vege¬ 
table cultivators should be to grow them 
in such a way that they will obtain the 
maximum quantity of good food. By this 
I do not mean that quality should be sac¬ 
rificed to size, ns we frequently see, but 
that ns little of the produce as possible 
should be absolutely useless. It appears 
to me that some of these roots which 
taper away to a long-drawn-out point, 
more resembling cord than anything else, 
do not conform to any commonsense stan¬ 
dard, yet they are looked upon by many as 
the height of quality, and some judges ap¬ 
pear to pander to this idea.—A Border 
Gardener. 

Kohl Rabi.— In some districts Kohl Rabl 
i3 chiefly cultivated on the farm, and, 
owing to this fact, it has been considered 
by many too coarse, and unsuitable for the 
table. This is a mistake, for not only is 
the vegetable well worth attention for the 
latter purpose, but it makes an admirable 
substitute for Turnips wflien these fail 
from drought or attacks of fly. It must, 
however, be used in a young state, for 
when too large Kohl Rabi is apt to be 
bitter and tough. Sow from now’ onward 
in drills 18 inches apart, thinning the seed¬ 
lings to 0 inches and treating similarly to 
Turnips. Early Green Vienna and Early 
Purple Vienna are good sorts.—W. McG. 

Drawing seed drills. —A recent remark 
in Gardening concerning the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced by amateurs in drawing shallow 
seed drills with the edge of a hoe reminds 
me of an old practice, and one . which I 
always follow iu making drills for small 
seeds—Carrots, Onions, Leeks, Parsley, 
and so forth. A notch is cut iu the end of 
the handle of a hoe or of a rake, and 
when the line is stretched taut, this notch 
is fitted on the line. By regulating the 
pressure and pushing the handle of the 
tool up the line a drill of any required 
depth, from the merest depression to a 
couple of inches, can be easily and evenly 
made—W. MgG. a I from 
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Garden Pests and Friends. 


A WORD ABOUT SOME BUTTER¬ 
FLIES. 

The Brimstone and Peacock butterflies 
are among the loveliest things in, the 
garden. The flrst warm, day brings the 
one, to say It is really spring; the other 
makes you less regret the autumn’s com¬ 
ing, while it haunts the Michaelmas 
Daisies. It is a pity to spoil the plea¬ 
sure each gives, by spreading legends 
that they are harmful unless they are. 
And are they? We have been enthu¬ 
siastic about Cabbages these last years. 
There is a common white butterfly that 
lays its eggs on Cabbages; they hatch, 
and the ca/terpiliars eat the leaves. We 
have wanted the Cabbages more than 
usual, so attention was specially called 
to the butterflies. “And the yellow but¬ 
terflies are as bad as the white/' said! 
the gardener last summer. “ And the 
Peacocks and Tortoiseshells,” sighed a 
visitor, so she couldn’t admire them as 
she used to. “ Of course, you know they 
ought to be destroyed; they are all bad' 
for our food supply.” She knew nothing 
about gardens; but now here is Gar¬ 
dening, in its leading article for Feb¬ 
ruary 8th, repeating the same tale about 
the same butterflies, calling them “ene¬ 
mies,” and only allowing them to live in 
order that some horrid boy may be happy 
in killing them. 

It Is quite true that whites are de¬ 
structive to Cabbages, and Gooseberry 
moths to Gooseberry leaves, and the win¬ 
ter moth and the Apple moth are enemies 
of Oaks and Apple trees. But the Pea¬ 
cock butterfly lays its eggs on Nettles, not 
on Cabbages. “The young caterpillars 
feed, and, to the best of my knowledge, 
exclusively ” (says Edward Newman in 
“ British Butterflies ”), “ on the leaves 
of that familiar but unpopular plant, the 
common Stinging Nettle.” The Brim¬ 
stone lays on “ twigs of the Buckthorns 
(Rhamnus Frangula and R. catharticus), 
the only shrubs on which the caterpillar 
is known to feed.” It is most interest¬ 
ing to see the way in which a female 
Brimstone will hover over A hedge of 
mixed shrubs, “and select with unerring 
instinct the occasional Buckthorns 
amongst Hazel, Dogwood, and all the 
rest.” (Here, again, no Cabbages.) 
“ Hardly ever, by any chance, is the egg 
of one species of butterfly laid on the 
food-plant of another. There are, how¬ 
ever, occasional exceptions, and these 
very exceptions display an amount of 
botanical knowledge which, of course, we 
must consider as instinctive, possessed 
by these females that cannot fail to ex¬ 
cite our admiration. When the usual 
food-plant Is not at hand, and the egg 
must be extruded, the most nearly allied 
species is selected; when the common 
Buckthorn cannot be found, the rarer is 
made to supply its place. And cater¬ 
pillars uniformly refuse almost every¬ 
thing except the leaves of that particular 
vspecies of tree, shrub, or herb on which 
the parent had laid its egg.” 

“ Every English boy,” says Edward 
Newman, “until humanised by entomo¬ 
logy, kills or hurts whatever he can.” 
When garden lovers talk, as on p. Gl, 
about having “the will to ex terminate the 
whole race of Peacock butterflies,” and 
“ no compunction in killing ” the beau¬ 
tiful Brimstone which comes like a flying 
Primrose, it seems as if they, too, need 
a little “ humanising,by entomology.” 
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ROSE MELODY. 

This Is a decorative H.T. of the highest 
merit, and one also which is rapidly taking 
front rank among the best forcing varie¬ 
ties. It is one of the numerous company 
of pedigree seedling Roses sent out by 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townnrds, Co. Down, having been distri¬ 
buted some eight years ago. It is of a 
pure deep saffron-yellow colour, the edges 
of the petals of a decided primrose shade, 
the twain harmonising in a most pleasing 
manner. Of large size and beautifully 


from the utility standpoint by florist de¬ 
corator or market grower. As a yellow- 
flowered Rose, it is of a vigorous habit of 
growth. Its grass-green foliage has the 
reputation of being mildew-proof. Table 
decorations wholly of Melody, as seen at 
recent summer exhibitions of the National 
Rose Society, are among the most sump¬ 
tuous I have seen. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

-The popularity of this Hybrid Tea 

Rose is wonderful, yet hardly to be 
wondered at. Its one great fault is its 


Bose Melody . 


formed, the flowers, which are abundantly 
produced, are borne erect on stiff stems, 
thereby showing to considerable advantage 
when grown outside. The variety possesses 
a rich perfume. Compared with that popu¬ 
lar yellow Rose, Lady Hillingdon, Melody 
Is less rich in colour ; nor has it the superb 
length of petal, which is responsible for 
the elegant grace, and doubtless not a 
little of the popularity to which Lady 
Hillingdon has attained. The weak points 
of the last named—viz., thinness and few¬ 
ness of petals, with spindly footstalks to 
the flowers—nre in Melody replaced by 
great substance of petal, flower fulness, 
and stout, erectly carried footstalks— 
matters of no small import, whether in 
relation to its garden value ( or as judged 
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habit of growl h, which, although not what 
one would call weakly, is not over vigor¬ 
ous. It is very free flowering, the ex¬ 
quisitely formed, solid buds being borne 
on long, firm stems that are for the most 
part sent out almost horizontally. This 
is a somewhat troublesome habit, espe¬ 
cially in rainy weather, when the blooms 
often get splashed with mud. In colour 
the flower is very pleasing, the middle 
being deep saffron-yellow, with paler yel¬ 
low on the outer petals. For cutting it is 
one of the best, and it has been used in 
the decoration bf many first-prize tables 
at the National Rose Society’s shows. 
Growers of Roses in pots must include 
this variety, which is one of the finest for 
the purpose. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Muscats. —Afford early Muscats a 
night temperature of 65 degs. t-o 70 dogs., 
and for the day; 75 dogs., with a further 
rise of 5 degs. with solar heart. Maintain a 
healthy humid atmosphere, to assist the 
fastHswelling berries and husband as much 
sun-heat at chasing time as is safe to do. 
Ventilate carefully, especially when the 
weather promises to he of a fitful nature, 
and beware of cold currents of air, which 
oft-times occur when heavy clouds obscure 
the sun for a time. Water the -border as 
often as is needful, and ajjply stimulants 
in sufficient quantity and at frequent in¬ 
tervals, so as to keep the Vines in a vigor¬ 
ous growing condition. Do not be in too 
great a hurry to thin the berries of later 
Muscats, or, at any (rate, until it can be 
seen which are tire lest set, and which are 
seedless. Other varieties of 

Late Grapes are now swelling apace, and 
require plenty of assistance at the roots in 
the shape of stimulants, which are best 
applied when watering takes place. At¬ 
tend to the stopping of sub-laterals, which, 
if frequently carried out, can be done with 
the finger and thumb. To save fire-heat, 
close as early as is consistent with safety. 
Keep late Hambros well ventilated, and 
as -soon as the berries are well set reduce 
the bunches to -safe numbers, and -start 
thinning. 

Early Peaches which have finished ston¬ 
ing should be finally thinned, leaving one 
fruit to each square foot of trelldsing 
covered by each individual tree, and -these, 
as far as lit is possible to do, in the best 
positions on the upper sides of the trees. 
If the leaving of a few pendent fruits is 
unavoidable, elevate them on strips of 
lath, so that, they get all the light obtain¬ 
able. Nectarines may always l>e left 
somewhat closer than Peaches, but be care¬ 
ful to avoid overcropping. Once stoning 
is completed, the trees will, if necessary, 
stand hard forcing with impunity. Other¬ 
wise, proceed a is before" with regard to 
temperatures and routine matters, such as 
border watering, vaporising, etc. A final 
dressing of a fruit manure should follow 
the thinning of the crop. Prick this in 
and mulch with short manure. The suc¬ 
ceeding crop in the second house having 
l>een reduced to fair proportions, no more 
thinning must be indulged in until the 
stoning is passed. In the meantime, give 
every attention to the tying in of young 
wood, the stopping of laterals, and tho¬ 
roughly syringing the foliage daily. This, 
with the keeping of the border in- a pro¬ 
per state of moisture and careful and free 
ventilation, tend to preserve itho leaves 
in a healthy condition and keep in-sects at 
bay. 

Seakale. —Push on with the planting of 
Sealoale for growing on as single crowns for 
forcing, as well ns for forming plantations 
in the open to afford late supplies of Kale. 
In the first instance, plant the cuttings 18 
inches apart in rows the same distance or 
2 feet asunder, according to space at com¬ 
mand. Let the tops of the cuttings lie 
level with the soil, and cover eaoh with a 
handful o-f ashes to protect the young 
growths from slugs. The same core is 
necessary with regard to the planting in 
the latter instance, only in this case plant 
the cuttings in groups of three in the form 
of a triangle at not less than 3 feet apart, 
hut 4 feet is better, and allow; the same 
distance between the rows. This allows of 
amiple space for the placing of pots, 
mounds of ashes, etc., over the crow r ns 
when the time arrives for covering them 
down, as well as for getting about lie tween 
the rows. Not only should the ground 
have been heavily manured before it was 
dug. hut once the cuttings begin to grow 
freely they should be well fed from the 
surface at frequent intervals with nitro¬ 
genous manures. ^ T A. W. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Gooseberries and Currants. —The Goose¬ 
berry crop promises well, hut this fruit is 
easily damaged by late spring frosts at the 
present -stage. Almost as soon as the 
leaves are formed they are often attacked 
■by the Gooseberry and Currant saw fly, 
which commences to hatch early in May. 
Prompt measures should -lx? taken to de¬ 
stroy these pests. The shoots should Ik? 
examined two or three times a week for 
the purpose of destroying any caterpillars 
tlu;t may l>e found, pinching them between 
the finger and -thumb. A dusting of fine 
lime and <soot is often beneficial to the 
trees, (as dt destroys many insects on the 
plants and in the ground. Arsenate of 
lead or some other poisonous insecticide is 
more efficacious, hut there is danger of 
-some getting oil to the fruits, and 1 prefer 
not to use tnc.se poisons except in extreme 
cases, ami then the fruits should lx* well 
washed Ixffore they are used. Currants 
also -promise a very heavy crop. Green 
and block fly often infest the young shoots 
of Currant bushes. These may bo de¬ 
stroyed by syringing w ith Quassia Extract. 
Next morning the Lushes should lx? tho¬ 
roughly washed with clear water, using 
theliose-pipe or garden engine. 

Mulching fruit trees. — The general 
mulching of fruit trees is now receiving 
attention. Heavy mulchings should lx* 
avoided, unless the .soil is warm and dry, 
two or three light dressings at intervals 
being preferable to one heavy mulch ap¬ 
plied early. Established trees from which 
good crops of fruit are expected require 
stimulants from the time the fruit com¬ 
mences swelling until it is nearly ripe, 
lienee the advantage of covering the bor¬ 
ders (especially those at the loot of a 
-south wall) with short manure or fresh 
stable litter which has not been robbed of 
the droppings for Mushroom culture. 
Freeh stable litter is a very suitable mulch 
for stone fruits against south walls, as it 
charges the dry, warm surface with am¬ 
monia, and acts os a -stimulant to the 
foliage. Continue to disbud and thin out 
superfluous shoots and fruits, but avoid 
thinning the fruits too severely. 

Brussels Sprouts that wore pricked out 
from the earliest sowing on a south border 
are now sufficienth advanced to lx* planted 
in their permanent quarters. 1 Jie rows 
should be 3 feet apart, with a distance of 
2 feet 6 inches between each plant. Lift 
each plant carefully with a bail of soil 
attached to the roots, and make the soil 
very firm when planting. For later batches 
1 prefer the dwarf varieties, which require 
rather lesis r<t>m. Cauliflowers recently 
planted out should be examined frequently, 
to ascertain if the roots require moisture, 
as dryness at the root may result in 
stunted growth and the plants bolting. 
Emleavour to grow these plants without a 
check from start to finish. Another small 
sowing of Early Giant land Autumn Giant 
will lx? made, as these varieties, provided 
they are lifted during November and 
placed in cold frames, will furnish a supplv 
of small heads of good quality up till mid¬ 
winter. Provided the weather as favour¬ 
able, 1 make my first sowing of 

Scarlet Runners in the open about May 
8th. When the young plants -sown in 
boxes are a few inches high they will he 

E lan ted out in trenches prepared for them 
y digging in plenty of decomposed 
manure. Protection from cold winds can 
be afforded by means of Spruce branches. 
Slugs also must be guarded against, the 
best deterrent being a dusting of hot lime 
applied in the early morning. During hot 
and dry weather Runner Beans should ho 
watered frequently with liquid manure. 

Seakale. — The young sets recently 
planted out will have their shoots reduced 
to one, leaving the strongest, and every 
encouragement given the plants to make a 
robust growth. h . W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Early Cauliflowers. —On a sheltered bor¬ 
der a 1 xitch of early Cauliflowers may now 
he put out. Drills about 4 inches deep 
should he cut out for their reception, the 
shelter thus given encouraging growth in 
the early stages of the plants. In addi¬ 
tion, it is advisable to cover at night for a 
time with flower-pots, removing these in 
the morning. 

Cabbages. —The -soil l>eing now in excel¬ 
lent condition, opportunity should be 
taken to give the plants put out in 
autumn, and now making rapid progress, 
a further dusting of chemical manure, or, 
failing that, of soot, the dressing being 
followed by a thorough hoeing. A suc- 
cosis-ional planting from the seed-bed can 
now bo made, a larger variety, such as 
Early York, Daniel's Defiance, or Win- 
| ningstadt, l>eing used on this occasion. 

Savoys. —Sowings of Drumhead Savoy 
and of Early Ulm are now due; but these 
need not be large, as a further sowing may 
be made later on. 

Broccoli. —No one ever hurries the sow¬ 
ing of Broccoli, but a little seed of -such 
kinds as YoitcJi’s Self-protecting and of 
Walcheren may now go in. Plants from 
-such a sowing are very useful in late 
autumn, and succeed tlie later kiiuls of 
Cauliflowers, like Eclipse and Autumn 
Gian-t. 

Peas and Beans. —Plants which have 
been raised in pots and boxes, and well 
hardened off, can now go out. In the case 
of Peas, the young plants should be shel¬ 
tered by -short, -spriggy stakes, while the 
Beans may ho planted in trenches as ad¬ 
vised above for Cauliflowers, the soil being 
afterwards filled in round the stems. 

The vegetable garden. —As time permits, 
persevere with the remainder of the dig¬ 
ging, with the making and preparing of 
Celery trenches, and with the forking-up 
of qualters which will presently be sown 
or planted. Sow small quantities of Tur¬ 
nips and of Lettuces. A few more lines of 
stump-roofed Carrots may go in, and the 
quarter for the bulk of the niaincrop can 
Ik? well blackened with soot, forked, and 
levelled, in readiness for early sowing. 

Flower garden. —Where the beds have 
not l>een used for a spring display, tliey 
may now bo taken in hand, manured ac¬ 
cording to their requirements, and dug. 
Many have found that lasting displays can 
bo made by the substitution of hardy an¬ 
imals for the older (and more orthodox, 
perhaps) bedding plants. Such annuals 
may include Lavatera trimestris, Nemo- 
pliila insignis, Cosmos—the early-flowering 
kinds—Nasturtium Empress of Lidia, and 
others. Where it is intended to use these 
or similar annuals, dt is inadvisable to 
manure the beds, a-s too rich «oal encou¬ 
rages rank growth at the expense of bloom. 
Where the bods are in Grass, let these be 
neatly edged previous to digging, and 
where they are edged with Box, the 
Box may lie cut into shape at this. time. 
It is, I know, customary to delay cutting 
Box until later in the season, but I have 
for years attended to it at this time, and 
the result liais always been quite satis¬ 
factory. 

Wall trees. —In addition to Peaches and 
Nectarines on walls, the expanding blooms 
of Plums begin to call for attention as re¬ 
gards hand pollination. Insect life is de¬ 
pendent upon the season, and this is quite 
a Into one. It dis, therefore, always more 
conducive to a free set if artificial fertilisa¬ 
tion l*> done. It is worthy of note that 
Plum Heine Claude do Bavay was in bloom 
before the other trees had more than half 
opened the majority of their buds. Pears 
are advancing very rapidly. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. —These, too, 
can 'be planted when sufficiently hardened 
off. Slugs are fond of the young plants 
when first put out, and dustings of soot 
arc needed to keep the.se pests at bay until 
the stems become too woody to suit their 
taste. Afiter planting, put in the stakes. 

W. McGuffog. 

ISalmac kAlfJtc'udbright. 
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SEA HOLLIES (Eryngium). 

For the border, rock garden, or in groups 
on the lawn, few plants yield a greater 
charm from the size and colour of in¬ 
volucres and stems. The stems are so 
beautiful with their vivid steel-blue tints, 
stimounted with an involucre even more 
brilliant, that the effect of good large 
groups is hardly excelled by that of any 
plants that live in our climate. Beautiful 
as the Sea Hollies are in the open air, their 
value is as great, even greater, when 
utilised for indoor decoration, few more 
effective arrangements being conceivable 
than an association of their tall sprays of 
lustrous steel-blue bracts with the flower- 
scapes of the bright orange Alstrceineria 
aurantica, numerous other combinations 


PltflJlTS. 

drainage is ]>erfect. E. alpinum may be 
made an exception to the above directions, 
as in the south of England, at any rate, it 
prefers a shady spot in a good stiff soil. 
Much the same treatment will also answer 
in the case of E. Oliveriauum. 

The only really safe way to increase; 
these Sea Hollies is from seed. Some few 
sorts may be increased by division or root 
cuttings, but they take such a long time to 
recover that a vigorous batch may be 
raised from seed in about the same time. 
Sow the seed in pans as soon as gathered, 
and place in a cold-frame. The seeds will 
germinate in the spring, and if properly 
managed will be ready to plant out the 
following year. These plants often sow 



Cut flower spikes of ^Eryngium auiethystinum. 


also being available. The great diversity 
in the form of the leaves is very interest¬ 
ing, ranging from the great Pandanus-like 
foliage of E. ]>andanifolium to the very 
small Thistle-like leaves of E. dicliotomum. 
Those belonging to the Pandanus set are 
useful among fine-leaved plants. Their 
leaves being mostly of a thick succulent 
nature are not liable to be damaged by cold 
nights in early autumn; indeed, in all but 
very damp places or heavy soils they con¬ 
tinue effective as regards foliage all 
through the winter. E. alpinum, E. 
Oliveriauum, E. giganteum, and the finer 
herbaceous species are very useful for 
borders, and the more valuable for this 
puri>ose owing to the length of time they 
continue in bloom, and for the long time 
they retain their handsome blue tints. A 
good rich and well-drained soil suits most 
of the siK»cies, as damp carries off more of 
the tender species during winter than cold. 
Protection is not needed, as the Sea Hollies 
will stand any exposure so long as the 
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themselves, and seedlings come up in all 
sorts of places. 

The under-mentioned are a few of the 
best kinds:— 

E. alpinum. —This, when well grown, is 
certainly not surpassed in beauty by any 
plant in the genus. It does well in shady 
borders, developing a tint almost equal to 
that when the plant is fully exposed tx> 
sunshine. The involucres, as well as the 
stems, are of a beautiful blue, and its 
flower-stems, averaging about 2 feet high, 
apjiear during July and August. 

E. ametiiystinum.— This has been con¬ 
founded with the much more robust E. 
Oliveriauum, although they have little in 
common. E. auiethystinum rarely exceed¬ 
ing l foot to 1$ feet in height, is of a some¬ 
what straggling habit, and has flower- 
heads and stems of the finest aiuethyst- 
blue. Alia i t from the great beauty of its 
flower-heads and stems, this plant is chiefly 
welcome on account of its pretty dwarf 
habit. It answers well for a first or second 


row in the border, and makes on the rock 
garden charming little groups. It can be 
increased by division, and is easily raised 
from seed. It flowers during July and 
August. 

E. giganteum.— This does w'ell in almost 
all positions and varieties of soil. The 
largo flower-heads are excellent for winter 
decoration, and, although not ldghly 
coloured like those of many of the others, 
they make pretty bouquets arranged with 
Grasses. It is an excellent plant for 
grouping, and in large masses it forms a 
very picturesque object, growing from 3 
feet to 4 feet high, with stout stems and 
deeply lobed, spiny, glaucous leaves. The 
involucre, of eight to nine large, oval, 
spiny leaves, pale grey or glaucous, is very 
effective. 

E. maritimum. — 1 This, growing along the 
coast in company with the Oyster plant 
(Mertensia mariidma), is a very pretty 
kind, and does well in a stiff, loamy soil. 
It is one of the most glaucous of the se¬ 
cies, flowering from July to October, and 
grow from 0 inches to feet high. 

E. Olivehianum. —This is of easy culti¬ 
vation. and the abundance of its highly 
coloured flower-heads makes it. attractive 
in the flower border. It grows 2 feet to 
3 feet and often 4 feet in height. The ten 
to twelve bracts composing the involucre 
are longer than the head of flowers, and 
have about half a dozen teeth oil each 
side. It ripens seed freely, and in this 
way it may be readily increased. 

Other attractive kinds are E. Bourgati, 
cam pest re, cteruleuin, planum, of which 
there is a very beautiful variety, dicho- 
tomum, triquetrum, ereticum, glaclale, and 
Spina-album. 

The Pandanus group. —To this group, 
chiefly natives of Mexico and Brazil, be¬ 
long some of the extraordinary forms in 
this genus. Beginning with E. Serra, we 
have a large, broad-leaved species witli 
curious double spines; Carrierei, said to 
be the finest of all, having a compact habit 
combined with large, beautiful leaves. E. 
bromelia folium is a charming plant, 
striking and distinct in habit, and forming 
elegant Yucca-like tufts, with its graceful 
leaves surmounted by whitish flower- 
heads. E. pandanifolium is very effective 
when grown as an isolated plant on a 
lawn. E. Lasseauxi is nearly allied, and 
quite hardy in the open air. There are 
others worthy of attention for their fine 
foliage, but not so beautiful in colour as 
the European Sea Hollies. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris bed.— I am preparing to plant a bed 
of Flag or Bearded Irises, also English 
and Spanish, next autumn, and should be 
glad to know what perennials I could 
plant, among them to flower during the 
summer after the Irises have ceased 
blooming and ensure a bright bed till the 
autumn. The bed measures 20 feet by 
0 feet and is in a hot, dry situation.— 
G. 0. M. N. 

[If you arrange to plant, say, ten good 
varieties of “ Flag” or “ Bearded ” Irises 
through the centre of the bed and 100 each 
of English and Spanish Irises, arranging 
these in groups on either side, you will not 
have much space left to fill, and you could 
hardly do with less quantities than those 
stated. By restricting the planting of the 
bulbous Irises to the intervals between the 
Flag Irises more room would be available. 
In such circumstances you could plant. 
Lychnis Arkwrighti, Galllaydias, Aster 
bevigatus, A. Amelins Perry’s Favourite, 
A. A. Framfieldi, A. erlcoides Desire, 
Heucheras of sorts, Geum Heldreichi 
splentlens, Rudbeekia Newmani, Sedum 
spectabile atropurpufeiiin, aud the like. 
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The dry, hot situation precludes the plant¬ 
ing of "many things, e.g., Carpathian and 
allied Bellflowers, which are most useful 
among late-flowered subjects. These, how¬ 
ever, would not prove a great success un¬ 
less the ground was richly prepared and 
the plants watered in times of drought. 
A mixed arrangement of Antirrhinums or 
hybrid Pentstemons, with an ample border¬ 
ing of Violas, would probably afford as 
much colour beauty and variety as any¬ 
thing and for the longest period. With the 
exception of the Violas, however, these 
should be planted in spring.] 

Growing the Belladonna Lily.— I shall 
bi much obliged for some cultural hints 
for Belladonna Lilies. I have had a num¬ 
ber of bulbs for a couple of years, but have 
had practically no flowers. They are 
planted at the foot of a wall facing south, 
which, I understood, was the correct situa¬ 
tion. I wonder have I planted them too 
deeply. The top of the bulbs is about 
fi inches below the surface. I think I 
heard someone say lately that they should 
be only just covered and that stones, or 
slates, or something of that sort should be 
put underneath to prevent the roots going 
down. If the bulbs should be replanted, 
when should this be done?—C. J. Lane, 
Thorn Mil, Cork. 

[There is no plant better suited to the 
hottest position any garden can offer than 
the above-named, provided the one thing 
so essential to success, viz., a well-prepared 
bed of good loamy soil, of not less thau 
2$ feet deep, is assured. In this particu¬ 
lar at least there must, be no half mea¬ 
sures and no makeshifts. Good turfy 
loam, some well-decayed manure, and a 
little old mortar-rubbish or charcoal, with 
sharp sand or grit, should constitute the 
mixture, unless the natural soil is sutii- 
eiently good of itself. The bulbs are of 
large size, and should be planted fully 
0 inches deep. The base of a south wall 
and the narrow’ border in front of the 
greenhouse are among the beat places for 
successfully growing this fine plant. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to say when is the best 
time for the removal of this Lily, for it is 
most impatient at any time of being dis¬ 
turbed. The dry bulbs, how r ever, should 
be planted as soon as received, and w’here 
plantations already exist the best seasons 
for replanting, when this is deemed ex¬ 
pedient, are so soon as growth is matured 
In June, or equally good, immediately the 
floWering is over in September. In any 
case, the bulbs, even of the largest size, 
will take at least two years to recover 
from (be check. For this the amateur 
must be prepared, and so avoid further 
disturbance.] 

Colchicum crociflorum.— An interesting 
spring-flowering Colchicum, sharing this 
distinction with O. luteum, w’hich comes 
from Kashmir and Afghanistan. C. croci¬ 
florum, which flowered in the middle of 
March, bears small blooms, pure white 
within, but each segment has a narrow 
strip of brownish colour running down the 
centre on the outside. Well-drained soil 
and a sunny i>osition are necessary for 
both these species. C. luteum has flowurs 
of a golden-yellow colour and is not very 
common.— Irish. Gardening. 


IflDOOf] PitflJITS. 

PLANTS FOR CONSERVATORY. 

I have a cold conservatory facing north 
attached to my house. It is my intention 
to supply sufficient heat to keep the frost 
out during the cold weather. I should be 
greatly obliged if you w T ould let me know 
what plants you w’ould advise me to place 
therein. I am particularly anxious to hide 
the bare walls, either by a climbing iflant 
(evergreen flowering if possible) or by hill 
plants. There is only one broad shelf, 
about 3 feet G inches from the ground, and 
the conservatory is about 9 feet high. 

F. P. D. 

[As your conservatory faces north and 
is, in all probability, completely shut away 
from the sun, you will have to dei>end 
principally upon fine-foliaged plants to 
furnish it- Subjects suitable for clothing 
the w r all are Cassia corymbosa (with dark 
green pinnate leaves and yellow” flowers), 
Hibbertia dentata (bronzy-green leaves 
and yellow” flowers), and Passiflora coerulea 
rncemosa (with bluish-purple flowers). As 
the situation is so much shaded, these 
might not bloom so freely as they other¬ 
wise would. The Camellia is a splendid 
plant for training to a wall, and one that 
will flower more satisfactorily wdien 
shaded than many other subjects. All of 
the above will need securing to the w”all, 
but there is a climbing member of the Fig 
family known as Ficus repens that w T ill 
attach itself to the wall after the manner 
of Ivy. It does not flow r er, and the dark 
green leaves are about the size of one's 
finger-nail. 

Of fine-foliaged plants that will thrive 
under such conditions may be mentioned 
Aralia Sieboldi and its variegated-leaved 
form, Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island 
Pine), Asparagus Sprengeri, which will do 
well in hanging baskets, Aspidistra lurida 
and its variegated variety, Grevillea 
robusta, Isolepiw gracilis, a drooping, 
Grass-like plant suitable for the edging of 
a stage, and the w’hite and yellow” varie¬ 
gated forms of the Snakes-beard, Ophio- 
pogon spicatum and O. Jaburan. 

The hardier greenhouse Ferns, too, will 
suit your purpose, namely, Adiantum 
cuneatum, Adiantum decorum, Asplenium 
Colensoi. Asplenium dimorphum, Cyrto- 
mluui fa lea turn, Davallia canariensis, 
Davallia cJegans, Lastrea lepida, Nephro- 
dium raolle corymbiferum, Nephrolepis 
exaltata, Onyehium japonicum, Osmunda 
pnlustris, Polypodium aureum, and several 
kinds of Pteris, notably cretica major, 
cretica albo-lineata, serrulata, represented 
by many varieties, tremuia, and Wimsetti. 

The b° fi t Palms for the purpose are 
Chammrops humilis, Corypha australis, 
Kentia Belmoreana, Kentia Forsteriana, 
Phoenix cauariensis, and Rhapis flabelli- 
formis. If the house is as much shaded 
as your note implies, w ? e cannot, with con¬ 
fidence, recommend any flowering plants, 
though Imantophyllum miniatum, wdiich 
produces large heads of salmon-coloured 
flowers in the spring, might succeed. Even 
when out of bloom its long, dark green, 
strap-shaped leaves are very ornamental. 
Fuchsias might flower in a aatisfactory 
manner during the summer.] 


Scilla siblrica multiflora.— This variety 
is distinct from the common form in the 
longer spikes, carrying more flowers, and 
usually blooming earlier, though growing 
side by side in the same soil and situation. 
It is a useful plant for the rock garden and 
the front of a border, as well as many little 
nooks and odd corners where early flowers 
are welcome in the opening months of the 
year.— Irish Gardening. 


Chrysanthemums.— The majority of the 
plants will now be ready for a shift into 5- 
JiLch or 6-inch pots, according to variety 
and rigour. A rough compost will b© 
found more serviceable at this stage ; three- 
parts of good loam and one of leaf-mould 
and sand in combination, with a slight 
dash of soot, will be found satisfactory. 
Water carefully for a time, and keep the 
plants close for a day or two, shading in 
the event of bright sunshine. 
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FWI1T. 

MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 

I have some fruit-trees against a warm 
wall—Plums, Cherries', Peaches, and Pears. 
The wall faces south-west. There is no 
w’ater supply here, and the only watering 
they can get is occasionally weak liquid- 
manure from cesspool. I w r ould be much 
obliged if you could tell me w’hether 
mulching Is the best, plan of conserving 
moisture, and w”hen it should he applied, 
and w'hether It should be applied to all the 
trees. P. Armitage. 

Nettlebed Vicarage, 

Henley-on-l 7/ a mes. 

[The mulching of fruit-trees is not 
always carried out as it should he. Many 
persons put on a thick covering of manure 
over the surface of established trees in the 
autumn, leaving it there until decomposi¬ 
tion has entirely taken place. This is a 
great mistake and a practice likely to lead 
to bad results in many cases. Mulching 
is really carried out to conserve the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. Another object in mulch¬ 
ing is to encourage surface roots. When 
the soil is baked dry on the surface the 
roots seem to shrink from such unfavour¬ 
able conditions, and dive deeper in quest 
of that moisture w”hich is denied them on 
the surface. Those persons who practise 
mulching of established fruit-trees in the 
autumn and winter cannot have any other 
reason for so doing than that of adding 
stimulating food to the trees. Mulching is 
not tlie best way to carry this out; the 
process of absorption is too slow to be 
efficacious. The evil of autumn and winter 
mulchings is great; by its presence the 
chief factor towards success is absent— 
that of the sun warming the roots and soil 
in the early spring and summer. Estab¬ 
lished trees, such as Peaches on walls, or. 
indeed, any kind, do not need mulching 
until the crop is assured; then this addi¬ 
tion of food helps to swell the fruit. The 
Materials for mulching are not always 
w'ell chosen. The constituent portions of 
the soil should determine in some measure 
the kind of manure that is best suited to 
give the greatest assistance to the tree. 
A heavy soil, which is naturally much 
colder than a light one, owing to its 
greater retention of moisture, should not 
have the kind of manure that is calcu¬ 
lated to render it still colder laid on the 
surface. Partly - decayed horse - manure, 
with a fair amount of short straw” amongst 
it, is the best kind of manure for strong 
land, especially if a good quantity of 
wood-ashes can he added to it. Light 
sandy soils are benefited by the addition 
of cow”-manure. In the case of newly- 
planted trees it is the rule in all well- 
managed gardens to apply some partly-de¬ 
cayed manure to the surface soil directly 
the trees are planted, the object being tw’o- 
fold : to protect the roots from frost dur¬ 
ing winter, and to maintain the soil in a 
moist state during the summer. This not 
only minimises the labour in applying 
water to the roots during very dry 
weather, but keeps the soil in a better 
state than when artificial watering is re¬ 
sorted to. The evil of mulching is that 
the manure robs the roots and soil of the 
benefit that should accrue from the sun 
shining upon them at a certain time of the 
year. Many persons do not think of this; 
if they do, they do not take the trouble to 
remedy the evil. If the mulching w”ere re¬ 
moved the first w r eek in May or earlier, 
according to the state of the weather, 
being simply draw'll off to one side and 
then allowed to remain for at least three 
weeks, w”hen it could be replaced pro¬ 
vided hot and 1 dry whether necessitated its 
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clump, so I decided to part? the clumps and 
l>ot up the best of each. This I did, using 
(H-inch pots and placing from two to fivj 
or six crowns in each pot. In November 
the pots w’ere well filled with roots and 
the leaves were ripening nicely. The 
plants were brought on under glass with 
the aid of sun-heat alone till the flowering 
stage was reached, when the pipes were 
warmed only during the night. The result 
is highly satisfactory, as the flowers are 
strong and plentiful ; not, of course, quite 
so strong as those borne by young, well- 
prepared runners, but well worth the 
trouble.—G. G. B. 

Fruit-tree washes and bees. —Those who 
have occasion to administer “ washes ” to 
fruit trees will probably like to know that 
experts in beekeeping say a lime and sul¬ 
phur wash is not harmful to bees. Chemi¬ 
cal washes certainly are, but being in 
themselves by their odour objectionable to 
bees, trees so treated are avoided by the 
fruit gardener’s best friends. Should 
such w'ashes not throw off an odour, it is 


BEES. 

“ BEE-KEEPING FOR PROFIT.”* 

| It is, I suppose, an imi>o.ssibility for any- 
| one to produce a book on practical bee- 
; keeping which shall satisfy every require- 
! ment, as it arises, in the cult and which 
shall commend itself all round in its 
| methods to every beekeeper. One book lias 
! advantages over another, and where one 
fails, another meets the deficiency. One 
writer makes more of this point and 
another writer of that. These are days, 
without doubt, in which every encourage¬ 
ment is to be given to the beginner, and to 
the person who is not quite certain about 
taking up bees or not. To know' of a book 
to place in ihe hands of such jieople is w hat 
lovers of bees and those who wish to ex¬ 
tend the art often want. Mr. W. S. 
Morley's “ Bee-keeping for Profit ” seems 
to be a book of such a kind. It is simply 
written, and short, comprehensive, and 
accurate. Many of the hints are common 


employment for maintaining the soil in a 
moist state, better results w-ould follow. 
Trees that are planted high—as they 
should be in soil which is at all heavy or 
wet—are much more likely to suffer from 
drought than those which have their roots 
deeper in the soil. If anyone will try the 
experiment of removing the mulching 
from newly-planted Apple-trees and allow 
it to remain on others all the year without 
a break, he will quickly see the difference 
in the grow’th of the trees under the two 
methods. Where the removal of the 
mulching is neglected the grow’th is poor 
as compared w’ith the other plan. See also 
Culendar Notes, p. 232.] 


SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF 
RASPBERRIES. 

Tiie plantations of Raspberries should be 
attended to as soon as the fruit is all 
gathered. In the first place the old stems 
that have borne the fruit should be cut 
clean away, and also as much of the young 
grow’th as is not wanted to furnish fruit- 
bearing canes for next year should be dealt 
with in the same w T ay. It is surprising 
what a difference it makes to the next 
season’s crop when the roots are relieved 
of this burden of useless growth. The 
young shoots left get very much stronger 
and better ripened, because they not only 
have all the nourishment of the roots, but 
also more light and air. As a consequence, 
the fruiting canes get well hardened and 
in proi»er condition to produce a crop. I 
know it is a common rule to leave Rasp¬ 
berries untouched until the autumn, and 
then to have a general clear-out, but such 
treatment is wrong. The plan I liave re¬ 
ferred to is the proper one to pursue, 
especially in gardens where sjiace is 
limited. In the cultivation of Raspberries 
the preparations for the next season’s crop 
should begin, as I have shown, directly the 
fruit is cleared from the old canes; the 
young ones should then receive attention. 
Instead of allowing them to be blown 
alHjut by the wind they should be made 
secure to the supports—In fact, they must 
be taken as much care of during the re¬ 
maining part of the summer as will be the 
case in the spring. 

In preparing the canes for next year 
there is no reason whatever why a greater 
number should be left now than are 
wanted; it is ns easy to decide at the pre¬ 
sent time how many will be needed to 
furnish a crop as in the winter, while the 
removal of all useless grow'th, as I have 
already said, will further strengthen the 
canes that are left. No crop is more in¬ 
fluenced by the quality of the soil than 
Raspberries. Whether the soil be light or 
heavy, if it is deficient in mnnurial matter 
the growtli will be w’enk and the fruit 
small in size, wiiile in well-manured 
ground the crop will be of a quite oppo¬ 
site character, it is not possible to do 
much now' to strengthen weakly canes un¬ 
less there is liquid-manure or sew'age- 
water available; where either of these 
stimulants is at hand a good deal may be 
done to improve the growth. If the roots 
can be given a good soaking once a week 
for a month it will do a vast amount of 
good, while a good mulch of rotten manure 
laid on the surface wmiild further 
strengthen the young canes. Overcrow'd- 
ingof the growth must be avoided, and the 
canes should be left their whole length 
until the winter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old 8trawberry plants.— Last September 
I found it necessary to destroy a part of 
my Strawberry bed. The plants had 
fruited well for three years. On lifting 
them I noticed the large number of plump 
ciowns on the outside portiop of each 
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as well to add something, such as 
paraffin, to keep ,bees aw'uy during the 
period when the poison is operative. But 
two points are obvious in this matter: 
First, that bees are not likely to visit, fruit 
trees except when in bloom. Second, tha.t 
the flowering period 1 is the very time w'hen 
spraying or washing should not be done. 
—B. R. II. 

Apple Charles Ross. — This Apple, 
figured and described in the issue of 
April 19th, p. 191, never fails to crop with 
me, and last season, wiien most of the 
trees were bare of fruit, all trees of this 
variety carried an average crop of first- 
class fruit. It does equally well as a 
pyramid or espalier traiued. I have not 
tried it as a standard. Another point in 
its favour is that the trees usually start 
to crop when young. In a heavy soil the 
fruits are of splendid colour, and the 
flavour good. It is worthy of note that 
large samples have the least flavour, but 
those of medium size are excellent during 
November and December.—F. TV. G., 
Lilfonl Hall Gardens, Northants. 


sense and a bit out of the ordinary, which 
fact stimulates in the beekeeper that 
adaptability to circumstances which always 
w’ill stand the beekeeper in good stead. Of 
all industries it may safely lie said that 
bee-keeping is one which is chiefly learn: 
in the’ school of experience. Originality 
and enterprise are often called for. Con¬ 
sequently, any book which is not over¬ 
burdened by a mass of detail, and which 
provides a safe, reliable “ take-off,” is one 
to welcome and recommend to beginners. 
This book under review is a serviceable 
A.B.C. in bee-keeping, but those who re¬ 
quire more precise and fuller modes of 
working, or who seek to penetrate into the 
Iierplexities of the w r ays of this wonderful 
insect, W’ill obviously not. expect Mr. Mor- 
ley’s production to satisfy them. It is not 
meant to do so. Being an elementary 
manual, we should have expected to find 
instructions as to how to make a hive. 
The illustrations are particularly clear 
and well chosen to help the tyro, though 

♦ “Bee-keeping for Piofit-’' By-W. & Morley. Cloth, 
2s. net. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
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COMESPOflDEflCE. 


we do not quite approve of lioldiug the 
ekep by its ring when shaking out the 
swarm, as shown in one picture. To do 
this, with both hands round the body of the 
skep is the safer and more usual method. 
There is a useful index. The book is one 
to l>e recommended. It is well printed on 
good paper, with clear type, is strongly 
bound in a good, neat, cloth cover, and is 
worthy of a place ou any bookshelf.— 
13. R. H. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 

Tue month of March was no whit less bad 
for (beekeepers than for gardeners. Its 
first half was more or less mild, so far as 
I rcmenkber, but this was followed by 
England’s best samples of frost and cold 
winds, with various determined reminders 
of snow’. This has all combined to pro¬ 
duce the expected result in both depart¬ 
ments of rural industry—namely abandon¬ 
ment of the usual procedure. As regards 
apiculture, this has meant postponement 
of uncaixping arid of stimulative feeding, 
for it was useless, as w’ell as dangerous, 
to do anything to embolden the bees to 
“ take their walks abroad.” It is more 
than possible that many stocks w’hicli 
were strong in February have been lost by 
starvation, through their ow’ners (being 
rigidly tied to “ calendar ” work, and, 
therefore, not expecting to carry on cake¬ 
feeding so late as became necessary this 
year. With any fine weather, it will be 
quite safe to spring-clean, because the 
temperature is sure to be suitable. 

Should any beekeepers intend to try 
uniting weak stocks, they must do it cau¬ 
tiously. with especial regard to the dangers 
of robbing. To unite stocks in the late 
afternoon from four to five o’clock is one 
of the best ways to prevent a start to rob¬ 
bing. By the next day the united bees 
will have made friends with one another, 
under the influence of the flour dredger, 
and also will have accustomed themselves 
to their new’ circumstances. The result 
will be that, because no robbers appeared 
the previous evening, to return with the 
morning sun and many raiding parties, 
only chance thieves will come, which can 
quite naturally be repulsed by the united 
stock. While on the subject of 

Robdery, I might mention that bee¬ 
keepers as well as fruit growers should be 
ou the look-out for 

Queen wasps. Wasps may be extremely 
troublesome to bees, and very hindering 
to their work, even at this timfe of the 
year. At all events, it will be time and 
labour w’ell spent to suspend bottles, with 
beer, or sugar, and water, in proximity to 
the hives. Look out, too, for wasps’ 
nests, mark them clearly in the daytime, 
and then at night, with the help of a lan¬ 
tern, return to them. Cyanide of potas¬ 
sium on cotton-w’ool stuffed into the hole 
with a sod over it is the best mode of 
slaughter. Do not let the poison touch 
the fingers, of course. In 

Spring-cleaning or In any process of 
overhauling of hives, remove altogether 
old. clogged combs, or combs with a super¬ 
abundance of drone-cells. These old 
combs should at once be rendered down 
Into wax, which the ladies of the house¬ 
hold will welcome for their home-made 
furniture polish. If old combs are merely 
thrown aside and left for a quantity to 
accumulate to render down in large 
amounts, wax-moth will be encouraged. 
In summer wax-moth Is a serious and dan¬ 
gerous pest to beekeepers. 

Those who did not. paint their hives In 
the autumn, and who have now r got shal¬ 
low frames or sections ready, will be well 
advised to point their hives. I have found 
a light grey more lasting than dead white, 
and it looks equally well. B. R. I], 
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PLANTS AND PLOWERB. 

Phaseolus angularis (II. //.).—This is 
the name of the plant seeds of which you 
send. It is grown as a food crop in Man¬ 
churia hud Japan, but is not grown* as a 
crop in European countries. It is probable 
that -plants would mature their seeds in 
the sunnier parts of the British Isles, and 
the seeds could be used for fowl ford. 

Unhealthy Camellia leaves (M. T. 
Schuster'j .—The Camellia leaf sent was 
badly infested with white scale, the 
greatest insect enemy to the plant, and 
one very difficult to eradicate if once it 
gets a hold, getting as it does into every 
crevice in the l>ark, on the shoots and 
leaves, and on the bud®. Careful and tho¬ 
rough brushing, with the use of a small- 
pointed stick of soft deal to get into the 
crevices where the insect takes up its 
quarters, and sponging the plants after¬ 
wards, constitute the In^sit method of keep¬ 
ing down the pest. We do not reply to 
queries by post, as the information given 
is intended to benefit >our readers gene¬ 
rally. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pest In new ground (IF. J .).-We do not 
recognise the grubs sent as those of a 
harmful garden insect. They are nearly 
full fed, and we will endeavour to breed 
them out and let you know what/ they h.re 
later on. You need not trouble to kill 
them, for they are no-t those of any usual 
pest, (though they are fairly common in 
certain soils. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (A. T .).— 
When flowering is over, the plants must 
not be at once exposed to cold, cutting 
winds, but gradually hardened off. If this 
is well done, the whole of the leaves will 
be retained in good condition, and when all 
danger from frost is over the plants may 
be plunged out of doors in an open spot. 
A bed of C-ocoa-nut fibre refuse is the best 
pliyiging material, as it keeps the roots in 
a uniform state of moisture. During the 
summer the plants must be carefully 
watered, and occasionally a little weak 
liquid manure given. In this way the 
flower-buds will set quite freely, and the 
blossoms . on established plants remain 
fresh for a longer period than those that 
are just lifted from the open ground and 
taken into the greenhouse. Planting out 
and forcing in alternate yeans ore also 
practised with -advantage by many, but in 
either ca.se the principal road to success 
is to see that the plants are properly sup¬ 
plied with water throughout the summer 
and are not crowded up, as a free circula¬ 
tion of air is very necessary to the forma¬ 
tion of flo-w’er-buds. 


DEATH OF SIR FRANK CRISP. 
Tiie death of Sir Frank Crisp, Bt., of 
Friar Park, Henley-on-Thaine®, removes 
from our midst a gentleman universally 
respected for his many kindly sympathies, 
which always took a practical aiul useful 
form. His hospitality was unbounded, 
and to the general public his gardens were 
open—and, indeed, many of their attrac¬ 
tions were prepared purposely to please 
them. The characteristic mottoes with 
which the gardens abounded bore this out. 
The eaves and underground lakes and 
alcove® (eotustructed at great expense, 
needless 'to say) afforded delight ana 
amusement to thousands every summer 
and liis quaint and droll fancies found full 
expression in many eontidvances in the 
gardens lie .so much loved. It was, per¬ 
haps, in the rock garden that lie took 
(special delight, and the model of the Matter¬ 
horn with the tiny chamois-on it is typical 
of his Jove for giving pleasure ami informa¬ 
tion (to others. To tivoso of us who knew 
him he was ‘‘one of the best,” and we 
mourn his death, and desire to express our 
sympathy with Lady Crisp, his family, Mr. 
Know’les, his head gardener, and those 


who were closely associated with him at 
his home, Friar Park, and his business 
address—-that of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
and Crisp, Throgmorton Avenue, London, 
E.C.—where he was the head of one of the 
mexst -important legal and financial busi¬ 
nesses in the City of London. In the City, 
h.is name and the name of his firm stand 
for all that is highest in our City tradi¬ 
tions. Ho was seventy-fiix years of age, 
a Freeman of Henley, and a steward of 
Henley Regatta, lie took a Keen interest 
in many subjects, including microscopy 
aiul horticulture, for which he was famous 
throughout the world. The title passes to 
his son, Mr. Frank Crisp, Iwrn in 1872. 

He certainly made the finest rock gar¬ 
den seen in Europe, both a.s to design and 
richness of plant®, a long way ahead of 
anything in botanic or other garden®. On 
page 227 we give a view of a very interest¬ 
ing part of liis world-famous rock garden, 
in which was grown a collection of alpine 
plants gathered from all over the globe. 


FOWLER’S 

LAWN SAND. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1875. 

For destroying Daisies, Dandelions, Plan¬ 
tains, Ribbed Grass, Thistles, and other wreeds 
on Law ns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, 
Parks, etc., at the same time acting as a 
fertiliser, and improving the growth and colour 
of the grass. 

Many preparations are on the market under 
this name, but no article differs so much in 
value. Fowlers Lawn Sand has ex¬ 
ceeded all others in money’s worth generally. 

To bo had from tho Trade aoneralfy. 

Prices: 

Tin*, 13, 3 0. 7/-J Ciwka. 28 lh*.. 10/-S 56 lh*., 18/-: 
112 lbs , 34-. 


Solo Manufacturers— 

CORRY & CO., LTD., 

LONDON, S E. JL._ 


it must be 

Bordorite 

for 

Potato Spraying 


Full Particulars from leading Chemists and 
8eedsmen, or from the 8ole Manufacturers: 

Walter Voss & Co., Ltd., 20B, Millwall, E.14 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for 8mall Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS~SfOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, VAtrxHALL Bridge Road. B.W. 1. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

“VICT ORY” FLORAL FETE. 

OVER £ 1,000 IN P RIZES. 

Schedule* on application to the Secretary (post free), 

O, W. A. Martin, 46, Queenls W 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 


I am one of those to whom the stereotyp'd 
style of “ bedding out ” is not pleasing. 
There is scarcely a flower of which I am 
not fond, but in the matter of arrangement 
I am, to say the least, critical. In things 
growing, I do not greatly admire the 
colours of the Union Jack set out in stiff 
and formal array. True, nothing alto¬ 
gether destroys the “ prettiness ” of 
flowers, but I can never lead myself to be¬ 
lieve they were meant for mere formal and 
mechanical display. For instance, I love 
the Pelargonium. It is bright, attractive, 
pleasing ; but piauted out I like it in a 
mass, not sharing its brilliance as a back- 
row' plant, with yellow Calceolarias and 
Lobelias in the same border. Then, again, 
as I have mentioned the Pelargonium, let 
me say at once that I look upon it as a 
fine-weather flower. I admit all its ster¬ 
ling qualities ; I endorse all that can be 
said as to its utility ; yet visit" your Pelar¬ 
gonium-bed the day after a storm, and you 
see something woebegone and depressing. 
The scarlet petals bestrew the ground or 
lodge on the leaves, and pass on their 
decay to their supporters. It will be a 
long time before the Pelargonium is sup¬ 
planted, and rightly so ; but other plants 
are gradually forging their way to the 
front, and are already beginning to chal¬ 
lenge its supremacy. Foremost among 
these Is that most interesting plant the 
Snapdragon, one of the flow’ers we remem¬ 
ber in the far-off days of our childhood, 
an inmate of every cottage garden in every 
village. It was ubiquitous and popular, 
but in those days no one ever dreamt that 
it w'ould or could develop into forms such 
as we know to-day. No one could then 
have seen in it a bedding plant which, by 
reason of its suitability both in habit and 
colour, would become the- formidable 
competitor of the ever-popular Pelar¬ 
gonium. Put so it is, and there are many 
garden lovers to-day, whose taste in such 
matters cannot be questioned, who prefer 
its wide range of colours, from purest 
white to deepest crimson, and its useful 
habit of grow th, from the dwarf to the tall 
sections, before any other subject in 
general use for bedding out. 

In the first place, the season of the An¬ 
tirrhinum is a long one, for by growing it 
as a biennial—that is, sowing the seed in 
the late summer, wintering the plants in 
cold frames and planting out in April—it 
may be in full bloom by the time most 
other subjects are ready for planting out, 
while by sowing seeds in January in a 
slight heat and growing on with other 
annuals. It can be had in perfection far 
into October. Another reason is for the 
wonderful range of colours and shades in 
which it may be had. These include pure 
white, pink, salmon, flame, sulphur, deep 
yellow, orange, maize, scarlet, rose, 
cerise, crimson, bicolours, flakes, and, in 
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short, almost an endless variation, which, 
if skilfully disposed, will lay out a par¬ 
terre to please the most fastidious. There 
is nothing wdiich can fairly be called 
gaudy about it. The flow r er ^itself is not 
obtrusive, and to discover its real beauty 
it must be closely examined. Individually 
it is very pleasing and interesting. In the 
mass, it is effective beyond description. 
Another great point in its favour is its 
habit. There is the majus or tall section, 
sending its spikes up to a height of 2 feet ; 
then comes the most popular, the inter¬ 
mediate section, say from 9 Inches to 15 
inches in height, and the TOm Thumb, 
averaging, say, 0 inches. Thus it is a 
simple matter to arrange them to meet 
any particular use and to enhance the com¬ 
bined effect, for so select are the strains 
supplied by the seed growers that very 
rarely indeed can a rogue be found. Again, 
tlie Antirrhinum will do well on ground 
too poor and too stony to satisfy such a 
glutton as the Pelargonium. It will stand 
a long drought, better than most plants, 
and I have seen it in thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory condition when Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Calceolarias have been burnt 
up. Taken altogether, a good case can be 
made out for this old favourite. 

I sometimes, especially in the case of an 
extra good variety, Increase my stock by 
cuttings, and this is done just as easily 
as In the case of Pentstemons. Take the 
side growths at the end of September and 
put them into a cold frame. They strike 
easily at almost any time. Indeed, a 
month ago I took cuttings from a few 
choice varieties I w*as growing in pots, 
and to-day these are well rooted. As 
spring decorative plants for the conserva¬ 
tory, Antirrhinums can easily hold their 
own. For this purpose the intermediates 
are the best, as, grown under glass, they 
attain the same heights as the majus 
forms do outside. The plants for this pur- 
I>ose must be potted in October from the 
July-sow r n stock, and kept quite cool till 
January, and then be subjected only to a 
very moderate heat. Throughout March 
and April they add a lot of very needful 
colour, which, arranged amid the forced 
bulbs, has an inspiring and cheerful 
effect. 

The cultivation of this most satisfactory 
plant is so very simple that a child can 
grow it. Its peculiar form is a never- 
ending source of interest to the children. 
Explain to them that of all the visitors to 
the flow’er garden the humble bee is the 
only one which can win access to its 
nectar, and the young eyes will stare in 
w’onder. Go a little further, and tell 
them that but for this droning insect the 
whole race of Snapdragons would soon be 
wiped out, and their winder increases. It 
is good to interest youngsters, to guide 
their thoughts and their fancies to things 
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aud to speculations pure and uplifting ; it 
is good to till their young minds with 
ideas that will cause them to realise that 
there is a Divine order running throughout 
the realm of things, and for such a pur¬ 
pose commend me to the garden and to its 
flowers. There one can best inculcate a 
love of the pure and the beautiful ; there 
the mysteries of Nature abound, and food 
for wholesome education is offered with¬ 
out stint. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week; 


Late-sown annuals.— As a rule most 
annuals come Into bloom nearly all at one 
time, and after making a great show' they 
get seedy and die off, leaving ugly blanks 
that it is difficult to fill up just at a time 
when the garden ought to look w'ell. If 
owners of gardens were to pay more atten¬ 
tion to the late sowing of annuals they 
would, I think, have far brighter gardens 
in the autumn.—A. G. 

The Red Maple (Acer rubrum) is a lienu- 
tiful object in the landscape wdien unfold¬ 
ing its leaves in early spring, its vermilion 
red hue being sufficiently distinct to make 
it conspicuous. It has two distinct sea¬ 
sons when it assumes this striking colour 
—spring and autumn—but I think that the 
tone of red is brighter in the autumn than 
in the spring. It is to be regretted that 
the Red Maple is so scarce in the form of 
large trees.—A. G. 

The weather in S.W. Scotland.— April, 
as a whole, w’as not unfavourable for out¬ 
side operations, and the rainfall w r as under 
the average of the past tw'enty years for 
that month. Frosts were not Infrequent, 
but they W’ere not sufficiently severe to do 
any damage to young foliage or to fruit 
buds. On Saturday, 20th, the bills in this 
neighbourhood were coated w r ith snow, 
while on Sunday, 27th, there was a bitter 
wind from the North-Ea«t, with driving 
snow' showers.—W. McG., Balmae. 

The return of the flowers.— In travel¬ 
ling about, one is conscious of more bright¬ 
ness in gardens than has been the case 
these last few years by reason of a larger 
number of plants that are blooming and 
yet to bloom. People are turning once 
more to their old favourites, and judging 
by w'hat one sees—even on allotments—it 
will be a better year for Sw r eet Peas. 
Dealers in hardy plants, too, tell of better 
orders, and judging by the purchases at 
market stalls there is likely to be plenty 
of bloom in many gardens in this year of 
Peace.— Woodbastwick . 

Pampas Grasses.— Large clumps of these 
are always showy, and when well estab¬ 
lished call for but little attention. Occa¬ 
sionally the accumulation of decayed 
leaves requires to be removed, and to this 
end nothing is better than burning. When, 
ns happens in early spring, this debris is 
thoroughly dry, if a lighted match be ap¬ 
plied to the base of the plant the rubbish 
will be effectually cleared out. For a 
short time, perhaps, the "clumps mav have 
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an unsightly appearance, but the young 
growths soon hide the marks of this dras¬ 
tic treatment—W. McG. 

Crowded bulbs.— Bulbs generally get too 
thick in the ground if they are left undis¬ 
turbed for a few years, the result being 
that the flower stems are weak and the 
blooms small. This Is especially the case 
with Tulips, Grape Hyacinths, and strong 
growing Daffodils. When the bulb bor¬ 
ders are periodically gone over and such 
as are too thick taken up and divided, over¬ 
crowding does not occur. Now is a good 
time to go over the borders and mark such 
as require to be thinned, and then they 
can be attended to in the autumn. If this 
were done we should not hear so many 
complaints of Daffodils failing to bloom. 


Peat soil fallacy for hardy Heaths.— In 

your issue of April 2l5tli “ Heath Lover ” 
writes on the “ Peat Soil Fallacy for 
Hardy Heaths.” I think he should study 
geology, e«i socially the limestone for¬ 
mation. Wherever there is carboniferous 
limestone neither Heaths nor Brooms are 
found growing naturally. They can be 
made to grow by making beds of pure 
peat, or peat mixed with leaf-mould or 
garden soil. In granite or sandstone, coal 
measures, etc. (I am not a geologist). 
Heaths and their allies may probably be 
easily grown, but I suggest that “ Heath 
Lover ” should study the effect of lime¬ 
stone poison on Heaths, etc., before mak¬ 
ing the assertion that “ Peat soil is a 
fa 1 lacy. ’ ’— Olox brook . 

Calceolaria Clibrani. —This is a de¬ 
sirable variety, being exceedingly free- 
flowering, and a well-grown specimen is 
far more graceful than most Calceolarias 
are. The flowers, too, are not so lumpy as 
in the herbaceous kinds. The variety 
Clibrani can be raised from seeds, while 
•it is also very readily increased from cut¬ 
tings. Good flowering examples may be 
grown in pots live inches in diameter, and 
by increasing the size of the pots and 
feeding the plants well, much larger speci¬ 
mens may bo obtained. It can be planted 
out during tlie summer, but is of greater 
value when grown in pots. Crosses be¬ 
tween this Calceolaria and other varieties 
have, I believe, been raised, but so far as 
I know they have not made their way in 
general favour.—W. T. 


Lilium Hansoni.— This grows freely in 
the light; loam of my garden, the bed being 
deeply dug and supplemented with.a little 
leaf-mould. L. Hansoni is an early 
bloomer, coming to perfection in the first 
part of .7une. The shoots often appear 
above ground at the end of March, and 
develop into 4-feet stems, which are fairly 
rigid, and furnished with whorls of large, 
fresh green leaves. The flowers, borne in 
a branching terminal spike, a dozen or 
more to each stem, arc prettily recurved, 
and of a beautiful shade of orange-yellow 
spoiled wilh dark brown. Planting should 
be done quite early in autumn, for L. 
Hansoni does not rest long. Though a 
Japanese species home-grown bulbs are not 
difficult to obtain, and they are, of course, 
preferable to imported ones.—J. 

Ribes cereum. —Although a very old in 
troduction, this flowering Currant is rarely 
seen in gardens, probably by reason of It 
sanguineuin. It. aureum. and their respec¬ 
tive varieties overshadowing other species 
by their free-flowering qualities and 
highly-coloured blossoms. It. ewe urn hs 
one of Douglas’s introductions, seeds hav 
ing been sent by him from Western N. 
America labout 1S27. It forms a dense 
bush 4 feet or more high, with small 
leaves shaped like those of the common 
Currants hut much smaller. The tubular 
flowers are each about £ an inch long, 
white tinged with_ rose, and produced 
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freely in small clusters in April and early 
May. The fruits are bright red, but are 
not borne freely here. Like other Cur¬ 
rants it is easily increased by cuttings of 
ripened wood inserted in an outdoor bor¬ 
der in autumn, and grows well if planted ' 
in ordinary, loamy garden soil. As it is | 
very hardy iit is available .for general 
planting, and it has the advantage of 
escaping Injury from spring frosts.—D. 

Saxifraga aretioides primulina.— 'This 
rare and beautiful form was among the 
choicest of the genus noted in Mr. Tucker’s 
group at the Royal Horticultural meeting 
on April 2flth last. The example was well 
flowered too, and only rarely is it seen in 
good condition. The rosettes arc larger 
than in the typical kind, the clusters of 
primrose yellow flowers carried on taller 
and more erect stems—the latter 3 inches 
to 4 inches high—while the flowers 
possess nothing in common with the ori¬ 
ginal species. It is in all respects a very 
superior plant, though it is not Jess easy 
to keep in good condition. As a 3 'ellow- 
flowered sort # alone it would probably ai>- 
peal less strongly did it bloom with the 
rank and file earlier in the season. It 
flowefs, however, quite late in April even 
in southern gardens and continues blos¬ 
soming into early May, hence possesses a 
value apart from many yellow-flowered 
kinds.—8. 

Leucojum vernum Yagneri.— This Is the 
most precious of the forms of the Spring 
Snowflake (Leucojum vernum). It often 
flowers in January, and seldom hi ter than 
February, This season, not a very early 
one, I have had it in bloom since the be¬ 
ginning of February, and very chaste and 
charming were its big white, bells with 
their dainty spots of green near the end of 
the outside of the segments. It is superior 
in several reflects to the typical form of 
L vernum, lovely as that is. Apart from 
its blooming earlier, the flowers are larger 
and the green sjxits are deepen in hue. 
The plants are also more robust, and 
generally, though not invariably, "bear two 
flowers on a stem. A good group of this 
Snowflake, either in Grass or the border, 
as well as on rock work, is a charming 
sight. It is easy to grow in any g<xxl soil. 
This is sometimes sold as L. vernum car- 
patieum, but the latter has yellow sjiots 
and generally bears one flower only, while 
it is also later.— 8. Arnott. 

Primula Juliae.— Much the finest flowered 
massesof this easily grown Caucasian kind 
I have seen were shown by Messrs. 1 *ii k? r 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 21>t.li la sit. The tufts were of almost 
dinner-plate dimensions, and save for their 
fringes were densely sheeted wilh blos¬ 
soms. Several such were staged and the 
.statement volunteered was that fifty like 
them could have been put up. From in¬ 
quiries the only treatment, they had had, 
which in normal times would hardly 
have been meted out to them, was one of 
neglect. In other words they had only 
been kept moderately free of weeds anil 
had escaped division. The soil at Langley 
is strong loam, much of it brick earth, 
and it would appear that the let-alone 
principle and the brick earth combined 
have been largely responsible for the good 
results named. Anyway the hint is good 
enough to pass on to any who would like 
to put il to the test.—J. S. 

Berberis congestiflora hakeoides. — 

Though it cannot for beauty compare with 
many other Barberries, this is such a dis¬ 
tinct species as at once to attract atten¬ 
tion among a collection of those shrubs. 
It is of a loose ungainly habit, the prin- 
ciinil branches bearing minor branclilets 
but sparingly. The leaves, which are 


nearly round, and furnished with spines, 
vary greatly in size. Another notable fea¬ 
ture is that those towards the lower parts 
of the branches, which are the largest, are 
borne on quite long footstalks, but upward, 
the stalks are much shorter, and at the top 
the leaves are quite sessile. The flowers 
are borne in dense rounded clusters during 
April or May. Though of a bright golden 
yellow colour they are, from their crowded 
character, not very conspicuous. This 
Barberry, which is a native of Chile, was 
first introduced in 18(51 by Richard Pearce, 
of tuberous Begonia fame. Berberis con¬ 
gestiflora hakeoides cannot be classed 
among the hardiest members of the genus, 
and is seen to the best advantage in the 
more favoured parts of the country. On 
the slopes of Coombe Wood Nursery it 
used to do well, one of the original speci¬ 
mens there forming a very striking object. 
—K. R. W. 

Double Primroses.— One of the most 
precious inheritances bequeathed to us by 
our gardening ancestors is the race of 
double Primroses which once afforded so 
great a charm to old-fashioned gardens. 
It is a legacy that has been sadly neglected, 
for up to a few years ago these old Prim¬ 
roses had almost ceased to exist. They 
were thrust on one side to make room fo.* 
novelties, often less worthy, and forgotten. 
Now efforts are being made to restore 
them, and fairly good selections are offered 
by some nurserymen. These double Prim¬ 
roses are by no means the easiest things to 
please. Many jieople think they are, be¬ 
cause they are only Primroses, and wonder 
why they disappear. What they chiefly 
want is a deep, vegetable loam that is 
fairly dry in winter and damp In summer. 
These Primroses enjoy company and the 
partial shade of trees: in fact, wherever 
the common Primrose does well they will 
prosper, always provided they are afforded 
rather better living. Some old cow-manure 
in the soil and a little overhead before the 
leaves apjiear in early spring is very help¬ 
ful. Among the l>est varieties may be men¬ 
tioned Cloth of Gold (late yellow), Marie 
Crousse (mauve witii white edge), Bur¬ 
gundy (rich purple). Sulphur (early yel¬ 
low), Mme. Pompadour (crimson), Rose 
(salmon-rose), and the lilac and the white. 
—A. T. J. 

The Star-flowered Magnolia (Magnolia 
stellata).—Among the several Magnolias 
that blossom in spring, M. stellata is con¬ 
spicuous by reason of its large number of 
elegant flowers and its dwarf, bushy habit, 
for although under favourable circum¬ 
stances it may reach a height of 15 feet, 
growth is slow, and small plants 2 feet 
high and ns far through flower as freely in 
comparison as large plants. It is particu¬ 
larly beautiful at Kew at the present time, 
where several large masses are in blossom, 
the glistening white, fragrant flowers be¬ 
ing conspicuous from a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Like other Magnolias, it succeeds 
in well-drained loamy soil to which i»eat or 
leaf-mould has been added. The partiality 
of Magnolias for peat and loaf-mould can 
b j seen when a plant is lifted after having 
been in a position for two'or three years, 
for every bit of pent or leaf-mould will be 
found to be full of roots. There Is a 
variety rosea with flowers shaded with 
rose, but it is really less effective than the 
plant with pure white flowers. One very 
beautiful group at Kew is carpeted wilh a 
species of Muscari, the contrast between 
the blue carpet and the white above being 
very tine. Some years ago a very fine bus t 
was to be seen in the garden at Abbots- 
bury Castle, Dorchester. It was at that 
time about 12 feet high, a handsome, 
shapely planfif?]e|lie$ |With branches from 
the ground upwards.—K. 
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TREES flflD SHRUBS. 


TIIE BROOMS, 

The numerous species of Cytisus and 
Genista are collectively known under the 
common name of Broom, although the 
term is more popularly applied to a few 
of the commoner kinds. They are usually 
seen at their best in light, sandy soils, in 
fact several of them withstand consider¬ 
able drought once they are well estab¬ 
lished. Although they adapt themselves 
well to poor and light soils, however, they 
give excellent results in ground of good 
quality and there are few gardens where 
they will not grow. As a rule they re¬ 
quire a light and open msition with ex¬ 
posure to full sun, although at least one 
si*»eies succeeds almost as well in semi¬ 
shade. Many of them do not remain in 
good condition for many years as they be¬ 
come overgrown and thin at the bottom, 


The Brooms must be planted in per¬ 
manent positions while very small, for 
large plants are difficult to establish, the 
root system being very small in compari¬ 
son to the branch system. When tall 
plants are moved, each one must be staked 
until new roots are active, otherwise they 
are liable to be loosened by wind. 

Cytisus ai.bus (White Spanish Broom) 
is an erect.-growing bush (i feet to 
10 feet high, with long, slender branches, 
rather siwiringly clothed with small, 
three-parted leaves. In May a pro¬ 
fusion of white flowers is borne from the 
previous year’s shoots. It is a native of 
Spain and Portugal, and is at its best 
when from three years to six years old. 
In the variety incarnatus the flowers are 
flushed with red. 

C. Ardoini is a low, spreading bush, 


C. kewensis is a low-growing hybrid of 
natural origin, its ]>a rent age being C. 
Ardoini and, probably, C. albus. The 
creamy-white flow-ers are borne freely dur¬ 
ing late April and May. It gives good re¬ 
sults on the rockery, planted so that its 
long branches can overhang a large block 
of stone. 

C. leucanthus.— About thirty years ago 
this plant was distributed under the name 
of C. schipkaensis. It w-as then thought 
to be a new plant, but it was afterwards 
found that it had been introduced over 100 
years ago and lost. It is a native of S.E. 
Europe, and is known as a dwarf, compact 
bush, usually less than a foot high. The 
deep cream flow-ers are borne in dense ter¬ 
minal heads. It is sometimes grafted on 
stocks of Laburnum, 2 feet or more high, 
and then develops a large, wide-spreading 
head. 

C. nic,Rican’s differs from most of the 
species by bearing its flow-ers in long, ter¬ 
minal inflorescences from the current 
year’s wood. It is found in Central and 



A group of Cytisus leucanthus (syu . C. Schipkaensis). 


but most of them are easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings, and plants that show- 
signs of deterioration should be imme¬ 
diately replaced by young stock. Some 
good can be done by cutting the taller 
growing ones back each year as soon as 
the dpw’ers fade,' in order to secure as 
much young wood as possible, but it is not 
advisable to cut them back to w r ood that 
Is more than two years old, for old w r ood 
does not produce young shoots very 
readily. Such as Cytisus albus, C. scoiia- 
rius, and C. prmcox should be renew’ed 
after eight years or ten years, but there 
are others such as Genista aetnensis, G. 
virgata, and G. cinerea that remain 
healthy for upwards of twenty years. 

All the species can be increased by seeds 
and most of the varieties and hybrids by 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July. Those that are difficult to 
root from cuttings should be grafted in¬ 
doors in spring upon roots of Laburnum 
or Common Broomf'”^ 1 
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1 usually less than C inches high, bearing 
yellow flowers freely during April and 
May. It is a native of the Maritime Alps, 
and is an excellent plant for grouping in 
the rock garden, where it forms a golden 
carpet at flowering time. 

C. Beam is a yellow-flowered natural 
hybrid between C. Ardoini and, probably, 
C. purgans. Of prostrate habit, it, forms 
long, slender shoots, which bear a profu¬ 
sion of golden flow-ers during late April 
and May. 

C. Dalmmorfi is a distinct hybrid, raised 
by crossing C. scoperius Andreanus with C. 
albus. It is of erect habit, growing 0 feet 
or more high, and bears rosy-pink flowers 
freely in May. It is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct of all Brooms. Propagation is by 
grafting or by cuttings. 

C. decumbens. —This is a dwarf plant from 
S. Europe, rarely growing more than 4 
inches high. The yellow flow-ers are pro¬ 
duced freely in May. It is an excellent 
plant for the rock garden. 


S.E. Europe, and usually grows about 3 
feet high. The flowers, borne in July and 
August, are dark yellow’. In the case of 
this plant, it is a good plan to cut the 
shoots well back in spring. 

C. rn.’Ecox.— This is a natural hybrid, 
between, apparently, C. albus and C. pur- 
gans. It grow’s 3 feet to 5 feet high, and 
bears sulphur-coloured flow-ers with great 
freedom during May. When in bloom, It 
is one of the most beautiful of nil Brooms, 
but, unfortunately, a rather disagreeable 
odour is associated with the flowers. 

C. purgans is a native of France and 
Spain. As a rule, it forms a compact bush 
3 feet high, and bears attractive golden 
blossoms freely during May. 

C. purpureus, the purple-flow r ered 
Broom, is a very beautiful plant, 12 inches 
to 18 inches high, with gracefully arching 
branches, which spring from near the root- 
stock or from qpdergrO|Unjl- stems. The 
flowers are bright jkirple, and borne freely 
in W'Q M 
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introduced in 1792. When used as a group 
in moderately, moist, loamy soil, it is one 
of lhe most beautiful plants we have during 
May. O. versicolor is regarded as a hybrid 
between this and anoLher species. It is of 
more vigorous habit, with larger yellow 
and purple flowers P.oth plants should 
have the flowering shoots removed as soon 
as the blooms fade. 

C. scoPAinus, the Common Broom, is fre¬ 
quently met: with in a wild state on Com¬ 
mons and hill sides in many parts of the 
country, as well as in gardens, its large, 
rich, golden flowers rendering it very effec- 
tive. Of several varieties, pendulus, with 
prostrate branches and larger flowers than 
the type ; sulphureus, with sulphur-yellow 
flowers, often called the Moonlight Broom ; 
and Andreanus, a very fine variety, in 
which the wing petals are brownish-crim¬ 
son instead of gold, are the best. Of the 
last named there are several seedlings 
which vary in colour from the type. 

C. SESsiLiFoi.rus is an erect bush, 5 feet 
or more high, native of S. Europe and N. 
Africa. The yellow flowers are borne in 
June. 


C. supinus is often met with under the 
name of C. capitatus. The yellow flowers 
are borne in dense, terminal heads. It is 
a native of S. Europe, and is a very vari¬ 
able plant. 

Genista /etnensis. —This is a very grace¬ 
ful plant, up to 20 feet high, with long, 
pendent, Rush-like branch lets, which are 
sparingly clothed with tiny leaves, and in 
July wreathed with a profusion of golden 
blossoms. A native of Sardinia and 
Sicily, it has been grown in this country 
for more than two hundred years. 

G. cinerea is an erect bush 10 feet high, 
with numerous slender branches bearing 
tiny green leaves, and in June and July a 
rich display of golden flowers in small 
clusters. A native of S.W. Europe, it is 
well worth planting in the garden, or on 
an extensive scale in park land. 

G. clagrescexs rarely exceeds 2 feet In 
height, but forms a dense, compact plant, 
bearing rich yellow flowers freely In May. 
Found wild in Central Europe, it was in¬ 
troduced about JS90. It is worth a place 
in the rock garden. 


G. hi spa nica (the Spanish Gorse) was 
introduced from S.W. Europe in 1759. It 
forms a dense, compact bush, a little more 
than a foot high, with numerous fine spiny 
branchlets. In May and June a profusion 
of golden flowers is borne in dense heads, 
a well-grown plant appearing as a cushion 
of gold. G. dalmatica, 3 inches to 0 Inches 
high, is very like the last named except in 
stature. Both plants require sunny posi¬ 
tions, and are excellent for the rock 
garden. 

G. horrida, a small, intensely spiny, 
rounded bush from S.W. Europe, is suit¬ 
able for the rock garden. The yellow 
flowers are produced less freely than those 
of many other species. Full-grown plants 
are often less than a foot high. 

G. pii.osa.— This is a low-growing Euro¬ 
pean Broom, wild in some parts of the 
British Isles. It rarely exceeds 1£ feet 
high, but spreads widely, and is an excel¬ 
lent subject for covering bare banks, 
whilst it may also he planted under thin 
plantations of small trees. The golden 
flowers perfect ly hide the branches during 
late May and early June. 

G. radiata is a curious little bush 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, native of Central and S. 
Europe. The branchlets are very thin and 
wiry, sometimes spine-tipped, and the 
leaves are few in number. The flowers 
are yellow, and borne during May and 
June. 

G. sagittai.is.— jMTrtw _is a Iof’-growing 
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plant of spreading habit, usually less than 
12 inches high. The branches are soft and 
curiously winged, and the leaves are 
scarce. The yellow flowers, in erect 
racemes, are borne freely during May and 
early June. Native of Central and S.E. 
EurojH*. 

G. tinctoria is a very variable shrub, 
sometimes being of prostrate habit, and 
but a few Inches high, and at other times, 
as in the variety elatior, a hush 3 feet 
high. The flowers are yellow and are 
borne freely in July. It rarely grows 
more than 9 indies high, and flowers with 
great freedom. Unfortunately, it is very 
liable to attacks by aphides. 

G. virgata. Hie Madeira Broom, is one 
of tiie most useful of the large-growing 
species. Mature bushes are 32 feet high 
and as far through, and the best propor¬ 
tions are often attained in quite poor soil, 
both in the open ground and in partial 
shade. The flowers, golden in colour, are 
borne freely during June and July. Al¬ 
though a native of Madeira, it is quite 
hardy In the British Isles, and has not 
been injured by frost that has killed the 
common Gorse to the ground line. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliclosu.s).—This is one of the best of the 
many species of Rubus grown in our gar¬ 
dens, and also one of the hardiest, for it 
has withstood the most severe weather ex- 
lierieneed during the last thirty years in 
the neighbourhood of London without in¬ 
jury. It differs from other Rubl in its 
bushy habit and spineless branches. In 
tliis country it usually grows about 5 feet 
high, but in the Rocky Mountains, when 
growing under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, that height is doubled. The white 
flowers, each about 2 iuehes across, are 
borne freely in May. From a superficial 
inspection, the flowers might be mistaken 
for those of a wild Rose, but closer ob¬ 
servation will reveal the position of the 
fruit, which in Rubus is above, and in 
Rosa below the petals. In this ease the 
fruit is orange or reddish, not very well 
developed, and of poor flavour. The best 
results are obtained by planting it in an 
open position in good loamy soil. It does 
not require regular pruning, for tlie wood 
does not die after flowering, neither are 
vigorous suckers produced freely from the 
base, as is the ease with the Raspberry 
and Blackberry. When the wood is show- 
ing signs of deterioration, however, some 
of the older shoots may be removed and 
the roots top-dressed with manure, to en¬ 
courage new growth. Propagation is by 
seeds and by layers. Cuttings are some¬ 
times recommended, but they do not root 
easily, and layered branches are more 
satisfactory, it gives equally good results 
planted as a bush or in a mass.—D. 

An attractive Weeping Willow.— One of 

the most, useful of the various Weeping 
Willows is Salix Salamoni, a hybrid be¬ 
tween S. alba and 8. babylonica. Al¬ 
though of stronger growth and rather less 
graceful than S. babylonica, it has an ad¬ 
vantage over that species in that it is hur¬ 
dler, and can be grown where that tree 
fails, or where its young shoots are badly 
crippled by spring frosts, ns sometimes 
happens. S. Salamoni grows 00 feet or 
more high, with a shapely, spreading 
head, the secondary branches being pen¬ 
dent, and hanging to a depth of several 
feet. The leaves are green on the upper 
surface and glaucous beneath, after the 
manner of S. alba. It is an excellent tree 
for planting on the margins of lakes or 
streams, and gives little trouble once it 
lias become established. It may be neces¬ 


sary with young plants to shorten the side 
shoots and keep the leading growths tied 
up to stakes, in order to get height and 
vigour into the main stem, hut after a few 
years height growth goes on in a satisfac¬ 
tory way.—D. 


0RCJ1IDS. 

TREATMENT OF LADY’S SLIPPER. 
Would you kindly Jet me know when to 
sejttirate and repot the enclosed Orchid?— 
J. C. 

[The Cypripedium sent Is probably a 
hybrid fipm the well-known and popular 
C. insigne, and the general treatment 
given this plant would apply to it. The 
best time to divide and repot is a week or 
two after the flowers have been removed, 
but it should be borne in mind that fre¬ 
quent or annual disturbance of the roots 
is not advisable. Healthy examples need 
not be repotted for three years, then the 
plants become very free flowering. 
t Assuming; from your note that your 
plants are large ones, and, in consequence, 
need splitting up, the following procedure 
should be adopted. Before beginning the 
oi>eratIon water should be withheld for 
several days, then the plants may be 
turned out of their pots ; but if this is at 
all difficult, the receptacle can be broken. 
Remove all the drainage, and carefully 
pick the soil from among the roots. After 
pulling the plant to pieces, repotting must 
take place : each portion with a growing 
point may be placed in a small pot, or if 
required, several pieces can he arranged 
in a larger pot to make a-specimen plant. 
Unless it is intended to increase the stock, 
the latter method Is preferable, because a 
few good examples are more attractive 
than small plants. The pots ought to he 
filled to one-third their depth with drain¬ 
age, over which is laid a thin layer of 
fibrous loam, to secure a free outlet for 
water. The rootiug medium should be the 
best fibrous loam one-half, good quality 
peat one-fourth, and the same amount of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss. All the fine par¬ 
ticles or dust must be sifted out., and the 
loam and peat broken up into pieces each 
about the size of a Walnut. A fl-inch 
potful of crushed crocks may be added to 
every bushel of the compost, and when the 
whole is thoroughly mixed it is ready for 
use. Some growers employ practically all 
loain for this section of Cypripedium, but 
careful watering is necessary, and so far 
we have not seen any difference in the 
quality of the flowers. Over-potting must 
be guarded against, and if the pot 
selected will comfortably take the roots 
all will be well. 

When the repotting is completed, afford 
enough water to wet the whole of the 
soil, after which the plants will go several 
days before more is needed, if the sur¬ 
roundings are kept moist by frequent 
syringing between the pots. The most 
suitable temperature for your plants is 55 
degs. Fahr., but if the weather is cold a 
few degrees lower will do no harm, while, 
of course, with sun-heat the temperature 
can go higher, and no harm will accrue. 
Shade from the direct rays of the sun will 
be necessary, and throughout the hottest 
part, of the year a light spray overhead 
will he beneficial. All Cypripediums must 
be kept moist at the roots, and no drying 
off is required at any time. Insect pests 
are few, tlirips being the most trouble¬ 
some. These, however, can be kept in 
check by vaporising the bouse occasion¬ 
ally with some reliable fumigant. A spray 
overhead with some safe insecticide is 
also effect!veJatuU beneficial to the plants 
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W A H L E N R K K G I A . 

(SYN. EDRAtANTIirS.) 

1\ nurseries and in catalogues of hardy 
plants this pretty genus of the Bellflower 
order is usually found under the synonym 
given above. Essentially rock-loving, some 
special provision is necessary if we would 
realise, so far as this is possible in low¬ 
land gardens in England, a little of the 
wealth of beauty and colouring afforded 
by the best, kinds when rightly placed and 
well grown. These Walilenbergias dislike 
ranch soil about them, indeed, it is not too 
ranch to say that, apart from such a pest 
as the slug, soil and soil damp are among 
the chief drawbacks to their successful 
cultivation when the ordinary methods of 
growing them are indulged in. Failures 
may be turned into successes, however, by 


forth their trailing or procumbent flower- 
stems in many directions. Seeds form the 
best means of increase, some care being 
necessary to prevent damping in the early 
stages, plenty of grit and crushed lime¬ 
stone being as important as soil to these 
plants. Manure should on no account be 
employed. The following are the best 
kinds:— 

W AIILEN RERGIA DALMATICA.—BloODlS of 
a rich purple or viplet, in clusters not un¬ 
like a Campanula, each cluster containing 
from six to a dozen flower-stems. This is 
one of the easiest, to cultivate, and at the 
same time one of the most vigorous of the 
genus. By reason of the nearly prostrate 
habit of growth the plants when grouped 
should be kept well apart. 'Native of Dal¬ 
matia and flowering in June. 

W. Pumit.io. —A small-grow’ing and corn- 


sheet of purple-violet cups. Deep As¬ 
sures of gritty loam and a rather 
sunny asi>ect on a ledge in the rock 
garden, so that its creeping branches 
of Thyme-like leaves may spread over 
the si ones, suit it. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Kestonensis- a pretty hybrid 
which, this season, is appealing to me in a 
new light. In Mr. Irving’s excellent book 
on Saxifrages it is referred to as a “eup- 
posed seedling of S. Burseriana, which it 
much resembles.” On first acquaintance, 
however, the plant appeared to possess 
leaf characteristics intermediate between 
S. Burseriana and S. scardica obtusa. It 
is also an early-flowering sort, in season 
usually with the last-named, of like dwarf 
habit, its w'hite flowers also in clusters. 
They are infinitely whiter than those of 
the scnrdiea form mentioned, and im¬ 
measurably superior, retaining for some 
time their early funnel shni>e f which has 



Part of a group of Wahlenlergia serpyllifolia in a midland garden. 


planting in rocky crevice or fissure, or in 
those instances where the rock garden is 
not of an extent to admit of such being 
done, the rougher surfaces of rock w’all.s 
may be turned to good account by sowMng 
seeds or planting seedlings freely in suit¬ 
able positions. If it is desired to create 
a colony of any one of the species on a 
sloping rock bank, the best plan will be to 
excavate the soil to certainly one-balf, re¬ 
placing that removed by small stones, old 
mortar, or. limestone chippings. In this 
way, and w r itli the plants fairly dry at the 
ground level, there is every hoi>e of suc¬ 
cess, more so where a soil very light and 
sandy, and with a little peat, mixed, is pre¬ 
pared for their reception. Firm planting 
about the collar of the plant and an ele¬ 
vated iw>siition should not be overlooked by 
the planter. 

All the si>eeies are low-growdng, not more 
than 4 inches or so in height, and, composed 
of a chief centuffTTosette of jAves, send 
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pact habited plant. The solitary blossoms 
are erect and of a purplish-blue tone, 
which is variable in seedling plants. A 
characteristic of the species is the cover¬ 
ing of minute hairs on the upper surfaces 
of the leaves, giving it, when in a rather 
dry position, a silvered appearance. May 
and June. 

W. serpyllifolia.— This, here figured, 
is the most beautiful of the genus, produc¬ 
ing handsome, erect bells of a royal purple 
colour on trailing wiry stems. Flowering 
period May to Jtm^. W. S. dinarica 
(syn. Pumiiiorum) wirli large purple bell- 
shaped blossoms is a less beautiful plant 
than the type. 

Mr. F. W. Gallop, The Gardens, Eilford 
Hall, to whom w r e are indebted for the 
photo from which the illustration was pre¬ 
pared, w t rites as follows :— 

This is one of the most beautiful of 
this family and is an ideal plant for 
the rock garden, producing a perfect 


little in common with that of either of 
the suggested parents named. This year, 
however, the hybrid is giving a second 
crop of flowers, or, at least, a late succes¬ 
sion of them, and these, in their exceeding 
wdiitencss and the arrangement of the 
clusters so approximate to those of my 
hybrid Burs-iculata, that I am now 
wondering whether the pollen parent of the 
last-named, viz., S. apiculata, might not 
also have stood in the same relation to the 
subject of this note. If so, the funnel- 
shaped flowers referred to above are at 
once accounted for, and the more closely 
this line of parentage is pursued the 
greater the evidence in its favour. Of 
course, it is all conjecture, but those who 
have both S. Kestonensis and S. Burs- 
iculata in their collections will have little 
difficulty in tracing what is now suggested. 
Those w ho , ^ yet growm S. 

Kestonensis s'hould make a point of getting 
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GREENHOUSE HEATHS. 

Despite the fact that the different hard- 
wooded Heaths have almost./dropped out 
of cultivation, a few still hold their own. 
Some are grown In considerable quantities 
by those nurserymen who supply Covent 
Garden Market, where good, well-flowered 
examples always find a ready sale. The 
Heath season may be said to begin in 
autumn with Erica gracilis, which, when 
laden with its tiny rosy-purple bells, is 
very pleasing. The white variety, nivalis, 
is also much admired. As Christmas ai>- 
proaches the rose-pink Erica liyemalis and 
its pure white variety alba are always in 
demand. These two a re closely followed 
by the distinct Erica meluutliera, which 
may be grown into a fairly sized bush spe¬ 
cimen. The tiny flowers, of tills are 
mauve-coloured, with conspicuous blackish 
anthers. This Heath is more easily grown 
than most of the others, and, in addition, 
the flowers have a somewhat faint but 
pleasing fragrance. Closely following on 
this we have the rose-pink Erica Wil- 
moreana, a particularly fine form of 
which Is known as Edward VII. Both 
Erica hyemalis and E. Wilraoreana are 
regarded as garden varieties, but their 
origin is, I believe, unknown. As spring 
advances, many other kinds come into 
bloom, notably E. candidissima, a some¬ 
what upright-growing kind, with pure 
white, tubular-shaped blossoms, and Erica 
gracilis vernalis, a spring-flow T ering 
variety of the well-known E. gracilis. 
This variety is less bushy than the typical 
form. The red Erica hybrids, though not 
grown to the same extent as the others, 
supplies a bright bit of colour. Compared 
with some of the bushy kinds, it is rather 
spare in growth. The graceful Erica per- 
soluta and its white variety alba are two 
pretty Heaths, and very free flowering. 
The lilac-coloured bells of Erica propen- 
dens cause it to stand out conspicu¬ 
ously among its associates. It is one of 
those species that have come to the fore 
within recent years. A sturdy-growing 
kind is Erica Speneeriana, whose pur¬ 
plish-lilac flowers, somewhat tubular in 
shape, are borne in great profusion. It is 
a Heath of particularly good constitution. 
The last to mention, and also rather later 
in flowering than those above named, is 
Erica Cavendish I ana, remarkable from 
the fact that the blossoms are of a clear 
yellow colour. It is so free flowering that 
when at its best the entire plant is quite a 
golden mass. K. It. W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowea angustifolia.— The best known 
of the Croweas Is C. latifolia, or C. 
Saligna, as it is often called. This flowers 
as a rule in late autumn and winter, while 
C. angustifolia is at its best in the spring. 
It is a small shrub of a somewhat loose 
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habit of growth, whose slender shoots are 
studded for the greater part of their 
length with star-like blossoms, each about 
an inch in diameter, and of a pleasing 
shade of pink. The other species above 
alluded to—Crowea Saligna—is a stronger 
grower than the preceding, with much 
broader leaves, which in general appear¬ 
ance are suggestive of those of some of 
the Willows. The flowers are larger and 
the petals much broader. It is very orna¬ 
mental when in full flower, and is addi¬ 
tionally valuable from the fact that the 
blossoms are borne during the dull days of 
winter. These Croweas, in common with 
many other hard-wooded plants, are not 
difficult to cultivate, but they will not put 
up with any rough-and-ready treatment. 
The most suitable compost may he made 
up of two-thirds fibrous peat to one-tliird 
loam and a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
In lotting, the soil must bo pressed down 
very firmly and the pots effectually 
drained. Care must be taken not to bury 
the ball of earth deeper than it was be¬ 
fore. The Croweas, being natives of Aus¬ 
tralia, require greenhouse treatment.— 
W. T. 

Wistaria sinensis under glass.— This 
has, within recent years, been far more 
employed for flowering under glass than 
was formerly the case. It Is most useful 
when grown as standards, as then the 
pendulous racemes of blossoms are seen at 
their best. The Wistaria does not trans¬ 
plant readily, hence for forcing and, in¬ 
deed, for planting out it is usually grown 
in fx)ts. For the production of flowering 
plants the long, twining shoots are pinched 
back in order to throw the energies of the 
plant into the production of flowering 
spurs at the base of these shoots. Two or 
three pinchings during the year may be 
necessary. It is a good plan to plunge the 
plants out of doors during the summer in 
a spot fully exposed to sun and air, as 
this tends to the production of flower-buds. 
It is very essential that the plants be well 
supplied with water, while an occasional 
stimulant will be of great service. Wis¬ 
taria multijuga is also very effective, but 
it does not flower so freely in a small state 
as the older kind.—K. R. W. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— In early May 
a good batch of these showy plants is very 
valuable, coming in as it does at an inter¬ 
mediate stage, after Cinerarias and 
Primulas begin to be less effective, and 
before Begonias, Fuchsias, and Pelar¬ 
goniums begin to bloom. Neat slaking 
adds much to the appearance of the 
plants, and if they can be given x»lenty of 
stage room and interspersed with a few 
lightly foliaged plants, such as Cyperus 
nlternifollus, Eulalia japonica variegata, 
any of the Carex family, such as C. 
lineal a—or a few plants of Cocos, their 
effect is enhanced. Seeds for next year's 


work ought now to be sown in pans and 
stood either in a cool house or in a cold 
frame. —A Scottish Gardener. 

Araucaria excelsa.— Introduced from 
Norfolk Island considerably over a cen¬ 
tury ago, one wonders why larger speci¬ 
mens are not met with in some of our 
many winter gardens in this country. 
In a small state it makes quite a good 
plant for the table, but as it increases in 
size it becomes too heavy, yet may be used 
as a vase plant or in corridors. Its bright 
green foliage enhances its value as a de¬ 
corative plant, and it is easily increased 
from cut lings or seed. There Is before 
me in a fl inch pot. a nice plant, that has 
linden kept in my bungalow for over a 
I year, but the hard frost during January 
and February has left ils mark, though I 
believe it will pull through, now the 
warmer weather has returned and less gas 
used in the dwelling.—J. M. 

Potting and repotting.— At this season 
much work falls to l>e done among plants 
under glass in the way of potting and re¬ 
letting. This being the ease, see to it that 
there is always a sufficiency of potting 
materials—loam, sand, leaf-mould, wood 
ashes, and the like—under cover. Zonal 
Pelargoniums will do quite well in 0-inch 
or 7-inch pots, but if a few si>ocjinon 
plants be desired, these can be had in pots 
0 inches in diameter. Begonias of all 
kinds, tuberous-rooted and fibrous-rooted, 
may go into their flowering pots. B. 
welton.ien.sls, always useful, Is very free 
flowering, and lasts over a long season. A 
good strain of the fibrous-rooted variety 
generally used for bedding does well in fl¬ 
inch iH)ts under glass. Repot Gloxinias. 
If the weather be at all cold, let the re¬ 
letting be done in the house in which the 
plants are being grown. Rei»ot, too, 
Stutlce profusa. This is one of the finest 
of our greenhouse plants, and is not so 
generally met with as its merit warrants. 
Specimen pieces in 0-inch pots are very at¬ 
tractive, but useful stuff can be grown in 
5-iinch and fl-ineh pots. Coleuses are, per¬ 
haps, not so much grown ns was the case 
years ago, yet they have their value, and, 
while it is generally used for carpet bed¬ 
ding, C. Verschaffelti has a certain value 
in the greenhouse in 5-inch pots. Move on 
the balance of Chrysanthemums from 3- 
inoh i>ots or 4-inch pots into those 5 inches 
or fl inches in diameter. Repot or top- 
dress Dracaenas and Crotons, and top-dress 
roof plants which are grown in jots or in 
tubs. Sow Celosias, Balsams, and Cocks¬ 
combs; in short, let an endeavour be made 
to keep this department well in hand at 
pres out.—W. McG. 

Cinerarias. —Seeds of the various types 
of Cinerarias will now l>e sown, in order 
to obtain plants for flowering early next 
season. Clean pans are used, in which Is 
placed plenty of drainage. Over the 
drainage a layer of rough soil is placed, 
filling the remainder with a mixture of 
ieaUmould, tine loam, and sand. Make 
the soil moderately firm and the surface 
smooth. Then dip the pan half-way into 
a tank of water, so that the moisture will 
percolate through the soil and thoroughly 
wet the whole. This is a bettor plan than 
watering with a rose, for the surface of 
the soil is not disturbed. Scatter the seeds 
thinly over the surface, distributing them 
as evenly as possible, and cover with a 
very thin layer of fine soil. Pieces of 
glass should be placed over the pans, and 
also sheets of paper. Maintain a 
moist atmosphere and a temperature 
of about 55 dogs. As soon as ger¬ 
mination has taken pla<?e the seedlings 
should be gradually accustomed to the 
light, but should be shaded from bright 
sunshine at all times. As the seedlings 
become Large enough, they should be jx>tted 
off singly into small pots, and not allowed 
to become root-bound. The best place for 
the plants during mimjnfpfITP a cold frame 
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OUTDOOR 

MAY-FLOWER 1NG TCLirS. 

To (ho majority of itoople the name of 
Tulip conveyed for many years but little 
beyond the sorts set out in generous array 
In public parks and like places, and which 
at flowering time thousands in the past 
have admired. In more recent times an 
equally large, appreciative throng has 


PliARTS. 

den, when, by intelligent treatment and 
forethought, their beauty may l>e wedded 
to that of other things, or so nearly asso¬ 
ciated as to make of the whole a picture 
more sumptuous than would be possible 
otherwise. But, whether graceful cottage 
sorts or the more imposing Darwins, both 
are essentially garden Tulips; that is, 


them now that they are in bloom, when 
the differences and comparative values of 
stature, of colour, of early and late flower¬ 
ing each appeal in their own way. 

Then, apart from the foregoing sections, 
* is rather a numerous host of species, 

; which, whether from beauty or rarity, are 
i worthy of more than ordinary thought. 
Some of these Tulipas, as, for example, T. 
Greigi. T. Kaufmanniana, and T. Clusiana, 
are fairly well known. Olliers again, as 
; T. mauriapa, T. Eichleri T. Fo.-ter'ain j nd 



Tulipa retroflexa. 


made a further pilgrimage in order to 
feast their eyes on the lavish displays of 
the Cottage sorts, anon to express surprise 
at the stately habited, gorgeously ap- 
liarelled Darwins, which, as a fitting final 
to a season's beauty, are, iu more senses 
than one, head and shoulders above all the 
rest. In these latter groups splendour of 
an almost barbaric type and the highest 
refinement find expression—attributes 
which have made them justly popular with 
nil. They come, too, at a time when other 
plauts are flowering/JFTn.Ieaf in-tli gar- 
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given a season free from the disastrous, 
disfiguring effects of hailstorms, the plants 
attain the highest perfection there, 
whether of size of blossom, colour, stature, 
or any other thing. That they are em¬ 
ployed otherwise—for forcing, growing in 
bowls of fibre, and the like—in no way 
militates against the fact—rather does it 
eliliance their value by demonstrating a 
larger sphere of usefulness. Just now, 
too, they are with us in the garden, and 
those wiio would make selections of them 
for another year cannot do better than see 


T. prtestans of unsurpassed splendour and 
magnificence, merit cultivation in all gar¬ 
dens where the choicest flowers are grown, 
while such as T. Mnifolria, an inimitable 
miniature with brilliant sealing-wax red 
flowers, persica, pulchella, and others are 
better suited for the rock garden or the 
alpine house in pans where their unsullied 
beauty may be the more readily appre¬ 
ciated. Of the species mentioned T. Kauf¬ 
manniana is Pr^flWpMf 1 1rdft? srt: Popular. 
It is one of the earliest to flower—March, 
some, i»^aS%;,qult6 ©PlUfcl NGtiSm 
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Normally it is of deepest cream when 
fully expanded, with golden base. The 
opened buds a re heavily flamed with scar¬ 
let. T. aurca, T. Brilliant, T. coceinea, 
and T. Primrose are some of its varieties, 
and all are of value. It has been called 
the “ Water Lily Tulip,” but the idea is 
very far-fetched. Moreover it is good and 
distinct enough to forge its way into popu¬ 
larity without such aids, since no species is 
of more distinguished bearing; certainly 
none affording greater satisfaction. 

That of which an illustration is given 
to-day represents the late-flowering Cot¬ 
tage Tulip, T. retroflexa, a beautiful and 
graceful sort, presumably a hybrid, whose 
bright yellow flowers have strongly re¬ 
flexing tips. It is particularly pleasing 
and useful for cutting. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

-The tall-growing Tulips are not met 

with so frequently in gardens as their 
beauty and usefulness deserve. There are 
many who are always ready to add some¬ 
thing of interest to their bulb garden or 
herbaceous borders, and it is in these 
positions the Tulips referred to And the 
best home, simply because they are not, or 
should not be. lifted each spring the same 
as the dwarfor-growing varieties generally 
used for spring bedding and window-boxes. 
In light, well-drained soils the May-flower¬ 
ing Tulips will stand for t^vo or three 
years, but in soil of a heavy nature they 
dwindle or, at any rate, do not gain 
strength as they ought. Most of them will 
succeed in ordinary soil, but it must be 
well drained and free from spongy matter. 
They are always seen to the best advan¬ 
tage in large groups. It is certainly a 
mistake to plant what are known as the 
CJesneriana and breeder Tulips in ordinary 
flower-beds, where they have to be lifted 
directly they have passed out of bloom to 
provide room for the summer occupants. 
They are not only not seen under the best 
conditions when used in this w r ay, but, 
wliat is worse, the bulbs generally are of 
little value the following year, owing to 
having been disturbed before growth w T as 
properly completed and the l nibs matured. 
A permanent jvosition should always he 
selected for thorn, and when massed in 
fairly large clumps they are unsurpassed 
during May for brlllinucy of colour or for 
cutting. In 

Planting a collection of these it is best 
to proiuire the ground thoroughly, as It is 
not desirable to disturb the bulbs after¬ 
wards. In selecting the different sites it 
should l>e remembered that many of the 
varieties send up flower-stems nearly a 
yard high; therefore, wdien planting in the 
mixed borders they should not be placed 
too imar the front. It is always advis¬ 
able to have the different varieties dis¬ 
tinctly labelled; and to properly mark the 
exact si»ot where the bulbs are situated it 
is a good plan to drive in a strong stake 
that will stand out of the ground a few 
inches and which is stout enough to hist 
for several years. Having marked the 
position in this way, from a dozen to thirty 
bulbs may be dibbled in round each 
stake, allowing, say, 4 inches space be¬ 
tween each. Clumps formed in this way 
are easily supported to one neat stick be¬ 
fore the tall flower-stems are fully deve¬ 
loped to prevent them being twisted about 
by wind, which is not convenient to ac¬ 
complish when each plant is separated 
some distance away from its neighbour, 
while being massed they present a more 
pleasing feature. 

Another important point in connection 
with these Tulips is that they bloom in 
May and June, wdien it is yet too soon to 
expect much ya-r|yty from the open bor- 
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dels, and, moreover, as they last for some 
time when cut, a good collection should be 
a boon to those requiring cut flowers. 

The Tulip, flowers of which we figure 
to day, is one of which there is no history 
as to its origin.* It seems half w'uy be¬ 
tween T. acuminata and T. Gesneriana, 
and is probably a hybrid between these 
two. The flowers are soft yellow in colour. 
It blooms early in May and is very effective 
in groups. A. G. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

The Nankeen Lily. —I am pleased to see 
the article and illustration you give of 
this Lily on page 181. I have read Mr. 
Jenkins’ article with interest, especially 
on the importanit question of soils. My 
own experience may not be of much value 
compared with his, but I may say that a 
soil comparatively dry and not rich In 
manure answers well with me, though I 
cannot boast of plants 7 feet high. It is 
distressing to read what your contributor 
says about disease. I have not met with 
lit in wy garden, and I trust it will not 
make its appearance there, as 1 prize 
Lilium testaceuin too highly to lose it from 
the attacks of disease. It is a much more 
satisfactory Inly than L. candidum, 
though those of us who like pure white 
flowers cannot concede to it a position 
equal to the Madonna Lily. What has Mr. 
Jenkins to say on the question of planting 
time? Should it not be planted almost ;.s 
early as L. candidum? It is a pity the 
Nankeen Lily has so many synonyms. I 
su.p]>ose that of L. isabellintun refers to 
the colour of Ihe flowers—a kind of yellow T 
known as Isabel yellow? 

The Kaffir Lily (Schlzostylis coccinea). 
—It is a good thing to have comparative 
experience with such a plant as this, re¬ 
ferred to by “ N. Wales ” in your issue of 
April 3rd. I think what your correspon¬ 
dent says about shade is worth consider¬ 
ing. I would not like to say that shade 
is necessary or even beneficial to the plant, 
but I think that the shade makes the 
flowers look more brilliant. I have seen 
tiie some thing w ith a little scarlet bulbous 
plant called Anomatheca cruenta, which I 
have had to give up as not. hardy enough. 
This brings me to another joint—that of 
hardiness. It is Interesting to find 
“North Wales” advocate a little wdnter 
protection. 1 have made inquirk's among 
friends in the Midlands and North of 
England, in the South and Midlands of 
Scotland, and iu some parts of Ireland, 
and they all agree that the Kaffir Lily is 
almost, but not quite, hardy, that it W’ill 
stand mild but not severe winters, and 
that it is, therefore, safer to give it some 
protection. 

Saponaiua ocymoides. —Like “ North Lon¬ 
don ” (p. 177), I occasionally lose old 
plants of the Basil-leaved Soapwort iu 
winter. Fortunately, there are generally 
self-sown seedlings in plenty, and wdion 
these are transplanted when young it is 
easy to replace a group that has failed. 
Among these seedlings there is some 
diversity. The blooms of some are deeper 
in colour than in others, some have larger 
flowers than ordinary, and others, again, 
are not so straggly and have the flowers 
more thickly set on the plant. It is a little 
juovoking to lose a good old plant 
markedly hotter than the majority when 
one knows that seedlings may not be of the 
same character. The only thing is to take 
the precaution to strike some cuttings, but 
that is not very convenient for those of us 
who have little frame or greenhouse ac¬ 
commodation. I have, therefore, found it 
belter to strike the cuttings about May 
and then they are sufficiently rooted to be 


put into position in September. If an old 
j»lant of the same character is lost tli* 
young one can be moved in spring. 
Cuttings of many such plants are put in 
too late to root wadi before autumn. 

Hyapinthus azurkus. —Induced by an 
illustration of this little Hyacinth, 1 in¬ 
vested in a few bulbs a year or tw r o ago, 
and last year and this I have been enjoying 
the coues of Grape Hyacinth-like flowers 
with their delightful shade of azure-blue 
It seems easy to grow* in moderately light 
soil, and is so cheery and bright in every 
way that we must all welcome it. I was 
glad to see the note about this Azure 
IIj*acinth on page 108. 

Tiie “Garden” Hyacinth.— When one 
thinks of the stiff-looking Hyacinth so dear 
to many, in pots and glasses and for 
“ bedding,” I am more and more incline 1 
to favour the original species. I have tried 
the best of the named bedding or pot varie¬ 
ties among my hardy flow T ers, but the re¬ 
sult was most disapjxnnting. They jarred 
badly with the other plants, and I vowed 
in my owm mind that “ never again ” w’ould 
1 plant these “ triumphs of the florists’ 
art ” among my hardy flowers. One w’ould 
think the symmetrical little cones of II. 
azurous would look too formal there also, 
but it is not so. 

Helianthus decapetalus.— The smaller 
jx-rennlal Sunflowers are so useful for 
cutting that I need hardly aixdogise for 
saying a little about this one, w T hich I have 
found useful if the flowers are cut at the 
right stage of their development. This is 
when the disc florets are not ojien or are 
just beginuing to or>en. If the blooms are 
cut then they will last considerably longer 
than if they are gathered when further 
forward. Jt. has a fault common to too 
many of the perennial Sunflowers, that of 
spreading too quickly at the roots and so 
encroaching on other plants. It is de¬ 
sirable to lift it every two years or so and 
replant the fresh outside growths. In a 
jioor soil the grow’tli is weak and the 
flowers not so good as in a fairly rich one. 
In dry soil it is about 3 feet high and In 
richer ground from 4 feet to even G feet. 

An Amateur of IIardv Flowers. 


VIOLET-GROWING IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Would it be possible to grow’ Violets, 
such as Tsar and Princess of Wales, iu a 
cold frame in the North of Scotland, where 
there are early and late frosts? Could one 
extfiect. bloopis in autumn as well as spring, 
and w r hat other Violets would be useful 
kinds to try?— Clanswoman. 

[There ought to be no difficulty In grow¬ 
ing Violets successfully iu cold frames in 
the district mentioned. Assuming that 
wooden frames are used, these ought to 
be 3 feet high at the back and 2 feet in 
front. This gives a depth sufficient for a 
good bulk of material In the frames. Two- 
thirds of the available sjiace ought to be 
filled with leaves, freshly collected and 
very firmly trodden dow n. This generates 
a mild, steady, and lasting heat, which is 
very suitable for Violets. On the top of 
the leaves let 3 inches or thereby of good, 
roughly-sifted leaf-mould be placed, and 
on this a layer of rather sandy soil—two 
parts of good loam rather finely sifted 
and one part of sand. Fill the frame until 
when the Violets are planted the foliage 
almost touches the glass when the sashes 
are In position. The best time at. wdiich 
to .plant is when runners are available— 
that is, generally speaking, in May or in 
early Juneii If)afitf f firmly, and give one 
good soaking of water to settle the plants 
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into their places. Leave the sashes off 
Jill the end of September, and when they 
are put into position allow plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, at nil times, by the use of tilts at 
I lie hack. Even in frosty weat her it is ad¬ 
visable to leave a chink of air on the 
frames, for the chief enemy of Violets in 
frames is damp. In the clear air of the 
Highlands, however, damp is less likely 
to be dangerous than in lower localities. 
Id frosty weather protect by means of 
runts, and during winter very little water, 
if any, will be needed. With the approach 
of spring, gradually increase the amount 
of air, and give increased supplies of 
moisture. Planted at the time indicated, 
blooms should be fairly freely produced in 


Van Houttel, carpatiea.e. alba, Hepaticas, 
Goat ’s Heard Spinea (S. Aruncus), S. lili* 
pendula ll.pl., Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the 
Valley, quite a varieties of Lilies—which 
it is now too late to plant—Oriental Pop¬ 
pies, Rudbeckhi Newmani, 10 pi mediums, 
Crown 1 in | trials, Trollius (the Globe 
Flower), Heuehera in variety. Narcissus 
poeticus fl.-pl., Day Lilies, and Doroni- 
cums are among those things likely to suc¬ 
ceed. Of quite dwarf plants. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, Woodruff, Mossy Saxifrages, and 
London Pride would be a success.] 

Growing Hepaticas.—What is the best 
time for dividing and replanting Hepa- 
ticas? I have about a hundred clumps 
of most kinds, some very large, two 
feet or more across. What is the best size 
to divide them to? Most of them flower 
well. Some have poor flowers, especially 
those which keep the leaves. Is there any 
way of making them lose the leaves? 
Should they have plenty of manure, say 
peat moss iitter? Saud is uot required.— 


STACIIYS GRANDIFLORA SUPERIU. 
Among the larger Woundworts, or Beto- 
nicas, this is well worthy of wider re¬ 
cognition. It is hardier than S. coccinea, 
and may he expected to thrive in any 
parttally-shaded position. It does not ob¬ 
ject to the drip of trees, and can be 
grouped in the more open parts of the 
woodland with good effect. As a border 
plant it is showy, and may, indeed, be 
placed almost anywhere among other her¬ 
baceous subjects with satisfactory results. 
The foliage is handsome, and in early 
summer the plant produces noble spikes of 
large flowers of a bright rosy-purple. 

A. T. J. 


[Hepaticas are of easy culture, thriving 
well in any garden having a deep, moist, 
and rather rich soil. The depth of the 
soil is a matter of some importance to the 
well-being of the plants in question, be¬ 
cause they are naturally inclined to send 
down their roots to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Therefore, many failures in their 
culture may be traced to the fact of their 
being planted in a shallow and, conse¬ 
quently, a, generally-speaking, dry and hot 
soil. They are never affected by the 
hardest frost. The best, way to increase 
Hepaticas is by division of the roots, and 
the best time to do this is immediately 
after they have ceased flowering. They 
should not lie parted of toner than once 
in (three years. It is always a good plan 
to have plenty of young stock coming on 
in a reserve garden. 

Seed may be sown as soon as ripe, but it 
will not germinate until the following 
spring. A compost of turfy loam, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and sharp sand answers well, 
and the seed should be sown in pans placed 
in a cool-frame or greenhouse, keeping 
the soil just moist. They must lie shaded 
from the sun, and thus prevent the neces¬ 
sity of frequent watering. Well-estab¬ 
lished plants in fl-inch or 7-inch pots bloom 
freely in spring in a cool-house, and, as 
they are thus preserved from frost and 
rain, the flowers retain their beauty for 
a long time unimpaired. The best kinds 
are .single white, blue, and red, the double 
red and blue, and the well-known blue 
II. angulosa.] 

Tarred roads.—Have you had any com¬ 
plaints of injury from the use of scrapings 
gathered from tarred roads? The juice 
from such roads has played havoc with our 
trout and other streams, and I cannot help 
thinking that manure from such tarred 
roads may be dangerous to plant life. As 
you probably know. £40,000,000 is to be 
spent this year on tarring and mending our 
roads, and we anglers are doing all we 
can to get the authorities to avoid doing 
more damage to the fisheries than can be 
avoided. The phenols (t’.e., carbolic acid) 
washed out of the tar do the harm, and 
no wonder.—R. B. Marston. 

Gladioli.—Cor ms started in boxes make 
fino plants, which bloom at an early date, 
and these may now be placed at tne foot 
of a south wall for a time, in order that 
they may be well hardened off previous to 
planting. Conns planted successionaliy 
at intervals of three weeks will carry the 
display of Gladioli on until the late 
autumn. Plant, in all cases, at least 4 
inches deep, and, if s^nd is plentiful, a 
handful may with advantage be placed 
round each 'corm^-W.-MqG. 

AT 


Stackys grandiflora superba in a N. Wales garden. 


NOTES.ASD REPLIES. 

Plants for a shaded border.—Would you 
kindly suggest some plants which would be 
suitable for a border facing east and over¬ 
shadowed by Elm trees. It is enclosed on 
the north and south by house aud trees.— 
F. II. L. 

[The border, seeing the amount of shade 
on the north and south, and the fact that 
it is also overshadowed by Elms on the 
east side, does not appear to offer great 
facilities for plant growing, and you fur¬ 
ther preclude the possibility of a useful 
reply by not stating its size, its width, aud 
extent. In the circumstances, we can but 
generalise. Ferns and Bamboos would, of 
course, he quite at home, as also Butcher’s 
Broom and Sarcococca, a dwarf evergreen 
very useful for cutting. St. John’s Wort, 
Megasea eordifolia purpurea, Lenten and 
Christmas Roses, such Campanulas as 
grandis, persicifolia in variety, lactiflora, 


autumn, less freely during the winter, and 
abundantly In spring. By “ freshly col¬ 
lected “ leaves is meant those gathered 
during the past winter, and which have 
not yet begun to decay. Those of Oak or 
of Beech are the most suitable, and it is 
an advantage if these can be turned a few 
times at intervals of a day or two before 
putting them into the frame, in order that 
they may be regularly moist and to assist 
fermenting. The varieties named are very 
suitable for the purpose under considera¬ 
tion, both the Tzar and Princess of Wales 
succeeding well under frame culture. In 
addition, the fine double Marie Louise 
might be included ; the large, single, long¬ 
stemmed California, and the white Comte 
de Brazza,* also double, are very free in 
frames. The frames should, in your dis¬ 
trict, be so placed that, while they do not 
get the direct rays of the sun, they may 
receive plenty of llsht^ 
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HOME-GROWN SEEDS. 

We have to face the fact that seeds of all 
kinds, and especially those that are in¬ 
dispensable, are much more costly tlia:i 
they were several years ago. Whether the 
high prices will last indefinitely I cannot 
say, but I cannot see how they can possibly 
decline to their former level. The age of 
cheapness is, I believe, over. Ilow can 
fruiis, flowers, and vegetables be sold at a 
profit when the cost of labour has doubled, 
and it. would appear that the minimum 
wage is to l>e'a permanent institution. The 
increased cost of labour not only a fleets 
the actual cost of production, but it acts 
in other ways. It, causes all the materials, 
manures, etc., necessary to the grower for 
profit to be much more expensive. 
Economy in the garden is now more neces¬ 
sary than in former days. This year 1 
have paid up to Os. j>er lb. for Radish 
seed. Onion seed has ranged from 8s. for 
White Lisbon to 24s. per lb. for Rocca and 
Tripoli; Cos Lettuce and Radish Os. per 
Ih., whereas live years ago they would have 
cost from 4s. (id. to 2s. (id. per lb. In the 
days of my boyhood cottagers saved most 
of their own seeds. They had to do so. 
They woiked for about 12 m. per week, 
many lived far from a town where seeds 
could he procured, and there were none of 
those cheap packets which the local grocer 
stocks where there is no seed merchant. 
A feature of the cottager’s garden in those 
days was the row of Onions with a stake 
at each end and one to connect them, to 
which the heads Wore carefully tied. No 
cottager then thought of buying such seeds 
as Rroad Roans, Radish, Parsnip, and 
Carrot, and the allotment-holder and 
grower of very moderate means need not 
do so now. It will pay him to devote at¬ 
tention to saving a great i>ortioii of his 
own seeds. What need is there, for in¬ 
stance, to buy Parsley seed? IiCt one plant 
run away and there is enough seed for the 
year. One of our local publicans who took 
great piide in his garden had one of the 
finest strains of Parsley I have ever seen. 
It was the outcome of rigid selection 
carried out for many years. He simply 
saved the very finest plant as seed-hearer 
and “ roguetl ” the remainder. Ills 
favourite situation was among the bush 
fruits, and it is a fact that Parsley does 
wonderfully Well in the iiarlial shade that 
I he young growing plants got and the slight 
protection in winter. The seed was simply 
scattered among the fruit bushes and i 
plant left here and there. I believe this to 
bo one of the best ways of securing a sup¬ 
ply of good Parsley through the winter. 

If amateur gardeners made a practice of 
saving some portion of the seeds they need 
they would save their pocket and at the 
same time might he fortunate enough to 
raise something distinct and good. Last 
year I planted out a tint' bulb of the true 
Alisa Craig Onion, and what a splendid 
variety Ibis is when in its true form. This 
bulb threw up fine flowering stems which 
produced an excellent crop of seed which I 
could not have bought for five shillings, 
seedng that the wholesale price of seed of 
this Onion has now gone up to 20s. per lb. 
It will, I think, be acknowledged that this 
was a paying crop. When one thinks, it is 
really absurd to buy some seeds. Take 
the Parsnip, for instance. Two years ago 
when seed of it was very dear a friend had 
saved enough for himself for two years 
and gave freely to his neighbours. This 
seed came up well with me, whereas some 
1 bought germinated very irregularly. I 
am certainly gorrfg^to grow nfcre of my 
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own seeds, for T feel convinced that the 
age of very cheap seeds is past. I have 
not the faintest hope that seeds w ill again 
be sold at pre-war prices, and although 
wealthy people will not he much affected, 
it is far otherwise -with thousands who, 
like myself, have to study economy in the 
garden as in other things. Last year one 
Celery plant was left for seed, and now' 
there are thousands of seedlings; every 
seed appears to have germinated. Many 
seedsmen guarantee that all their seeds are 
tested, but under what conditions are they 
tested? Let anyone divide a sample of 
seeds into three ixutions and sow one lot 
in gentle warmth, another in a cool house, 
and tin* remainder in the open. If there is 
but little difference in the germination the 
grower may conclude that lie has obtained 
well-grown new seed, but if not, it is evi¬ 
dent that there are two grades of seeds. 
The man who saves his own seeds is 
guaranteed against disapjiointinent in this 
way. lie knows that he has to deal with 
new seeds only, and if he pays attention to 
the seed plants hi* may he sure that the 
seeds will germinate well. I have never 
had Rroad Rea ns look so well as they do 
this year, and they are from seed of my 
own saving. I intend to do more in this 
way. J. Corn him.. 


NOTES ON HERRS. 

Mint.- There is no better time to increase 
this herb than early May, when the new* 
growth ks about 0 inches high. Prejm.ro a 
warm corner by digging in a good thick¬ 
ness of manure some IS inches deep, and, 
when dry enough, work down moderately 
tine. Lift the new shoots with a small 
fork and plant with a dibber 0 inches or 
8 inches asunder each way. This will 
allow a small fiat hoe to l>« plied between 
the plants during the first season or until 
new' shoots permeate the bed, not cutting 
any produce until a year’s growth has been 
made, except the usual tidying up at tho 
end of the year. 

Sage. -After a few years the bushes 
either require severe cutting into shajie or 
dispensing with altogether, hence the 
necessity of working up a young stock as 
occasion demands. The present is the 
most suitable time for propagating this 
herb. Cuttings some f> inches long and 
trimmed to a joint will root readily under 
a hand-glass, or even in a shady sj>ol out 
of doors. As soon as new growth is noted 
the cuttings may be taken up and planted 
on a well-enriched soil 18 inches aimrt. 

Tiiyme. —Tn some establishments this 
herb is in much request for the stock-pot* 
etc., and though plants will Inst moiuc 
years and produce good gatherings, it pays 
to renew' the stock every now and again, 
as old plants are liable to collapse sud¬ 
denly. I have found cuttings root more 
readily when given a mild bottom beat, 
such ns that a bed of leaves made tip in 
winter for frames affords. This plant 
seems to thrive where its roots can nestle 
among big stones, evidently preferring the 
cool root-run tints provided. Thyme can 
also be increased by seed, the present be¬ 
ing a good time to sow, choosing a pan for 
the purpose, covering with a pane of glass, 
and standing out of doors. 

Chervil. —This may be sown now in 
rows 12 inches asunder on a w'cll-preparcd 
site. A w’arm corner or border should be 
chosen. Its culture is similar to that of 
Parsley. It is used for flavouring, aiMo 
decoration of cold meat dishes, while for a 


change the finely-cut fronds may even be 
laid on the wdiite cloth of a dinner-table 
w hen working out a design. 

Marjoram, Fennel, etc. —Sow a few 
seeds of tlie former in a shallow drill and 
thin to C» inches asunder before crowding 
takes place. Fennel requires more space, 
as the plant grows to a large size. This 
increases by self-sown seeds, tw’o or three 
plants usually sufficing for the largest gar¬ 
den. Sorrel may be increased by division, 
likewise Tarragon, which soon encroaches 
on its neighbour if not keiit in cheek. 
Rasil and Ho rage may he raised from seed, 
the latter so useful whore bees are kejit. 
Ijot us hnjie the keeping of bees will be in¬ 
creased tenfold, not only as pollen diffusers 
in the fruit garden and orchard, but as 
food producers*, thus reducing the annual 
bill of many thousands of .jiounds w*e pay 
to the foreigner for imported honey. 

Ijltham. j m yjp 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Seed-sowing in allotments.— Seed-sowing 
is generally considered one of the easiest 
nitrations in the whole calendar of gar¬ 
den work, yet from inattention to details 
it often happens that it is not an unquali¬ 
fied success. One point which the sow'er 
ought to hear in mind is that the seed-bed 
must be firm ; that is, firmness obtained 
by pressure of soil which has been turned 
over, not the firmness of undug soil. In 
the former case, the soil lies closely about 
the seeds, and with an even j>ressure, and 
observation will show that not only are 
seeds sown in loose soil less regular In 
germination, but that when the seedlings 
appear they will lx* deficient of strength 
and firmness. One’is often asked what a 
fair germination ought to be. Even when 
every care is taken, a percentage of seeds 
will not germinate, and, even in the ease 
of tested seeds, there will be failures, even 
If these be comparatively few’. From a 
good stock—tbat is, a good strain of w’ell- 
hanested and properly sown seeds—75 per 
cent . —excluding weaklings—fit to put out. 
Is, I consider, a good result.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Sewing and thinning Beet.— Although 
Iieet is an important vegetable, it is often 
seen in pour condition, the roots being 
large, coarse, and stringy. This is gener¬ 
ally the result of growing it in too rich soil 
and over-thinning the plants. It should he 
grown on ground that was manured for a 
crop the previous year, and the seed should 
not he sown till the middle of April. The 
ground should he made very firrn, and the 
seed sown in drills 1* inches <h*ej> and 
12 inches apart. Sow thinly, as if the 
plants are crowded the- surplus ones can- 
rot be thinned out without loosening the 
rest, which is an evil. Thinning should be 
done piecemeal, as sparrow's sometimes at¬ 
tack the young plants. To ward them off, 
dust, the plants over occasionally with 
wood-ashes. At the final thinning leave a 
space of S inches between the plants. I 
cannot understand why some still grow' the 
large, coarse varieties, as there a re flow so 
trany of mediuih size. One of the finest 
Reels when obtained trite is the Chelten¬ 
ham Green Top.— Suffolk. 

The Sugar Pea.—Some years ago a trial 
W'as given to the Sugar l‘oa, of which the 
pods, used after the manner of French 
Rea ns, are edible. While there was a cer¬ 
tain demand for them, they were never 
really popular, and their culture was 
given uj). Nevertheless, they make a very 
useful vegetable, and might be more gene¬ 
rally used. Sowm In April and May, the 
pods are fit,for. use f from July till Sep¬ 
tember. The variety grown was 5 feet or 

iuffl¥E pestwoe 
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FRUIT 


APPLE LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT. I 
As regards the value of this well known 
apple f 1 ■ r cooking there is no need to speak, 
but for the dessert in the spring it is also 
very useful. If gathered late and care¬ 
fully stored It may be used in the spring 
for eating, being juicy and of rich flavour. 
This Apple is not at. all fastidious as to i 
soil as I have seen it doing well on | 
gravel with a very shallow top surface 
and also on a heavy medium. For the I 
amateur it is an indispensable Apple as j 
it bears freely and fruits in quite a young 
state. Another advantage is that it blooms 
Late, and in consequence escapes the late 
frosts. If one wishes to have well col¬ 
oured fruits, then these may be forthcom¬ 
ing by keeping the centres of the trees 
well thinned so as to admit plenty of light 
and air. This variety, owing to its free ] 


bwiring, makes plenty of fruiting wood. 
Crossness in young trees may easily be 
corrected by timely lifting, and if this is 
done the future of the trees, so far as 
fruiting is concerned, is assured. This, of 
course, refers to trees in a rich soil In the 
garden, but in orchards in good loam there 
is no need to lift the trees as the regular 
cropping checks any gross growth and 
keeps the trees healthy and fruitful. 

A. G. 

CORDON PLUMS NOT SETTING. 

In his query on page ISO on the cause of 
the non-setting of the fruits of his cordon 
Plums, Mr. Williamson does not give any 
information as to soil, and, subject to cor¬ 
rection, one is inclined to put this down 
ns the primary cause of failure ; at least. 
1 know it often occurs where the natural 
soil is on the light side, and the grower 
has been unable to procure a good sub¬ 
stitute. The fact that stoue fruits when 
grown as cordons are even more inclined 
to surface rooting than fruits like the 
Apple and Pear suggests for them a sorne- 

Digitized by Google 


what heavier and more holding soil, and 
this is specially necessary in dry seasons, 
when, unless# water is freely given, the 
trees are bound to suffer. A good, holding 
loam, with which old mortar rubbish has 
been somewhat freely incorporated, is the 
most suitable compost for cordon Plums, 
and occasional doses of artificial manure 
are beneficial when the trees are fruiting 
freely, especially in the case of those varie¬ 
ties that make but very little annual 
growth, like Early prolific and some of 
the Gages. Apples and I’ears will do 
fairly well in a lighter soil than is neces¬ 
sary for the Plums, but can hardly be pro¬ 
nounced a genuine success, the fruit under 
such conditions being certainly below first- 
quality standard. The advisability of 
planting all cordons in thoroughly suitable 
soil cannot he too strongly enforced, the 


neglect of this being often the cause of 
much after trouble, especially where time 
and labour do not afford opportunities for 
mulching and watering. E. B. S. 

Hard wick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Black Currant mite. —My remarks 
upon Mr. Taylor’s article were quite legi¬ 
timate and pertinent, to the subject. That 
gentleman told us that his bushes were 
free from mite, and that the pest was un¬ 
known. By his own admission the mite 
is still present—whether imported or not 
is immaterial. Had he omitted his unfor¬ 
tunate reference to his experiments, his 
method of dealing with the mite would 
have carried greater weight : but when 
mite can be extirpated and is deliberately 
allowed to breed, 1 repeat that such ex¬ 
periment is foolish. Mr. Taylor has ap¬ 
parently but one word for those who differ 
from him in any way, or who criticise his 
remarks—that is, “ unprogressive.”—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


Grubs Injuring Cauliflowers — Enclosed 
you will find some grubs, which have been 
very hard on some Cauliflowers which I 
had pricked out into a frame. I blamed 
the snails until I noticed some of the 
leaves drawn underneath the surface of the 
soil, and when I searched, these were what 
I discovered. If you would let me know 
what they are and the best way to get rid 
of them I would be much obliged?—W. M. 

[The grubs you send are commonly 
known as leather-jackets, and are the 
grubs of the daddy-long-legs or crane-fly 
(Tipula oleracoa). They are exceedingly 
injurious in gardens and fields, as they 
feed on the roots of most plants. Lawns 
are often much injured by them. On ac¬ 
count of their tough skins and their great 
vitality they are very difficult to destroy. 
They may be trapped by burying slices of 
Turnips, Potato, Mangold, or Carrot just 
below the surface of the soil. Each slice 
should have a small wooden skewer stuck 
into it to show where it is. Lay pieces of 
slate, bricks, tiles, or board on the ground. 
The grubs often roam about at night, and 
will crawl under such things for shelter 
during the day.] 

The Black Vine-weevil and Ferns.—I 

shall be much obliged if you or any of 
your readers can tell me of an effectual 
way of trapping the black Vine-weevil, or 
preventing its increase? I cannot put 
paper under the plants so as to shake the 
weevils off, as my Ferns are all planted 
out in clinker jackets. I catch them 
nightly by hunting for them with a bull’s- 
eye lantern, but do not seem to keep them 
down much. Just now my Adiuntums are 
til rowing up crowds of strong fronds, and 
every morning I find no end of them ruth¬ 
lessly cut off and strewn on the soil be¬ 
neath the plants. The pest is one of the 
most troublesome I have ever had to deal 
with.—A Fern Lover. 

[The only traps we can suggest for 
catching the black Vine-weevils are small 
bundles of dry Moss or bay, placed in such 
positions that when the weevils retire for 
the day they may find them handy places 
to shelter in. It is just possible that if 
some bruised Vine leaves or shoots were 
placed In a phial and mink into the earth 
of the pot, with its mouth nearly level with 
the surface, some of the weevils may be 
attracted into it, but they are so fond of 
the fronds of Ferns that we doubt if they 
would prefer the Vine leaves. You are 
probably aware that the grubs of this in¬ 
sect are very injurious to the roots of 
Ferns and many other plants. By this 
time they have probably become chry¬ 
salides, and arc in consequence harmless; 
but if you could lind any of them you 
would to some extent reduce the number 
of weevils. The grubs are soft, white, 
much wrinkled maggots, with brown 
heads. They are not quite h inch long 
and lie in a rather bent position. The 
chrysalides are white, and show the form 
and limbs of the weevil -wrapped, as it 
were, in a thin while skin.] 

Tomato root rot. —This disease, which is 
comparatively new, has become more 
plentiful and widespread each year. It is 
caused by a fungus (I’hytophthora crypt o- 
g;ea), which causes a rot of the collar and 
the root system, and is responsible for the 
loss of many thousands of seedlings. The 
only method of prevention at present 
known is to raise the plants in soil 
thoroughly sterilised by beat and to use 
only uncontamimO <RC NffiidfP m 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —Before the season be¬ 
comes further advanced and Labour re¬ 
quired elsewhere, get the trenches for 
Celery and Leeks taken out and manured. 
After the manure is covered or dug in, as 
the ease may be, a catch-crop, such as 
Radishes or anything that will come off 
quickly, may be taken from the trenches, 
while the banks, after they have been 
levelled off, may be utilised for the grow¬ 
ing of French Beans, etc. Those desirous 
of obtaining a crop of Scarlet Runners as 
early as possible should at once sow seed 
in pots or boxes, preferably the latter, 
liaise the plants under glass, and after¬ 
wards harden them olf and plant outside 
as early in May as weather conditions 
allow. In the meantime, get the site they 
are to occupy prepared, using short, weli- 
rotted manure for enriching the soil. The 
earliest crop of 

French Beans may be forwarded in the 
same way, using pots instead of boxes for 
sowing them in. Plant out as soon as 
weather permits in a sheltered situation. 
A first sowing on a warm border may be 
made in a week or ten days’ tame. Plant 
out the earliest-raised Brussels Sprouts if 
they have been hardened, and protect for 
a few days with boughs of Laurel or some 
other evergreen. If. planted in deeply 
drawn drills, the ridges of soil will assist 
in breaking cold winds and form a con¬ 
siderable amount of shelter. Push on 
with and complete the planting of 

Lato Potatoes, select!ng ground which 
has been manured and prepared for them, 
or, if manure is not to hand, use a suit¬ 
able fertiliser and wood ashes at the time 
of setting. Thin out early-sown Spinach, 
and dust the soil between the rows, and 
get more sown, with a view to keeping up 
an unbroken supply. As the season ad¬ 
vances, accord this crop cooler positions, 
and the same with regard to Radishes, 
Lettuces, and Turnips. Sow more Brood 
Beans of the Green Windsor type and Pens 
for succession, arranging for the rows to 
stand not loss than 10 feet apart. 


Flower garden. —Give careful attention 
to annuals now coming through the soil, 
as, if the weather continues showery, slugs 
will devour the young plants wholesale, 
and in a short space of time. Look over wall 
gardens, and put them into as clean and or¬ 
derly a condition as the cause may demand. 
The present is a good time for the plant¬ 
ing of Snapdragons and seedling Wall¬ 
flowers where the joints of the stones are 
of such a width that a little fresh soil may 
be worked in for the benefit of the roots. 
Nasturtiums may also be sown on the top 
of tho avails here and there for trailing 
down the face of the same. Where they 
nro likely to harmonise with the surround¬ 
ings, these free-flowering annuals make a 
brilliant show for a considerable length of 
time. Sow more Sweet Peas for cutting 
purposes. As far as possible, move all 
tender bedding plants from heated houses 
to pits and frames to undergo hardening 
olf prior to their transference to beds and 
borders towards the end of the month, and 
cover them carefully at night. Sow* 
Zinnias, Asters in variety, Ten-week and 
)K>rpetual-flowcring Stocks in boxes, or a 
frame if a largo number of plants is 
needed. Whore appreciated, the single- 
flowered Asters should be grown in quan¬ 
tity, both for display and cutting. As 
opportunity offers, prepare stations for 
Dahlias, the poorer the staple the greater 
the necessity for so doing. Proceed to 
plant Violas, variegated Veronicas, Pent- 
stemons, and water afterwards in the event 
of the ■soil proving dry. Look after and 
preserve seed-pods on Polyanthuses and 
Primroses, and as soon as mature, the seed, 
if sown at once, will quickly germinate.— 
A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Strawberries. —Young plantations ought 
now to be carefully looked over, and any 
blanks made good. As growth is now well 
on the move, a dressing of artificial manure 
or of soot can be given to stimulate root 
action. After this lias been done, a light 
hoeing may bo given, and if it is intended 
to put up a rough-and-ready erection to 
support the nets, this may be attended to 
before the hoeing is done. Refrain for a 
little from applying a mulch, in order that 
the roots may, while the soil is moderately 
damp, benefit from the increasing solar 
heat. Any runners will, of course, he re¬ 
moved as they appear. Fruit trees gene¬ 
rally .should be regularly inspected at this 
time, in order that any details which have 
been unobserved at the time of pruning 
may bo seen to. So far as present appear¬ 
ances go, it looks like being an Apple year, 
the buds being unusually numerous all 
over, and very strong. The time of open¬ 
ing will lx?, in this district, later than 
usual, and this is all to the good, because 
there will be Jess risk of damage from un¬ 
toward frosts. 

Plum trees on walls are now generally in 
bloom, and hand pollination every day, 
when weather conditions are favourable, 
will assist in a satisfactory set. There is 
not, it may bo said, the same wealth of 
Plum blossom as there was last spring, but 
if the set is good there will be a sufficient 
crop, and no need for thinning. Pool's, 
too, come along rapidly. Some thin out 
the blooms in the trusses, but I prefer to 
wait until the quality of the set can be 
seen, and then to thin out tho embryo 
fruits, leaving tho strongest in each clus¬ 
ter. Pear midge, if it is present, will not 
bo long until it shows itself, and prompt 
measures ought to bo taken to deal with 
this post. The set of Peaches in the open 
is fairly good. There has been no frost of 
sufficient severity to do any haem since the 
trees came into flower, but it is ; neverthe¬ 
less, advisable to protect for a time. Aphis 
may shortly rnako its appearance on the 
tips of tho young shoots. These must be 
got rid of at once, and to effect this there 
is nothing better than the old remedy— 
Tobacco powder. If Peach (trees have uot 
yet been mulched, it is advisable now to 
do so. Use, when possible, half-decayed 
manure of good quality, and let the mulch 
be 4 inches at least in depth. 

Vegetable Marrows. —As there is gene¬ 
rally plenty of choicer vegetables early in 
the season, it is not customary here to 
make early sowings of Vegetable Marrows. 
Where similar conditions exist, a sowing 
round about this time will be soon enough. 
Long White and Long Green are reliable 
sorts, and if the fruits of these are cut (as 
they ought to be) when quite young, their 
flavour is almost, if not quite, as good as 
that of Pen-y-byd and other small-fruited 
kinds. Steady growth from the seedling 
till the plant is put out on its fruiting hill 
is advisable in the case of Marrows. When 
seeds are sown too early, the plants are 
apt to get pot-bound, and to b© more or 
less knocked about, and after-growth is 
never satisfactory, and the fruits are 
sparsely borne. 

Turnips. —Golden Ball, White Stone, or 
similar kinds may be sown. If the gar¬ 
den Swede lx? grown, there ought yet to l>e 
a little delay in sowing. A sliglit frost., 
while it may not kill the vseedlings out¬ 
right, will probably cripple them and make 
the roots unsatisfactory. The main crop 
Carrots have been sown. Here this is 
always a very speculative crop, hut every 
precaution which increasing experience can 
suggest is taken to keep the Carrot fly at 
hay. A sowing of The Gladstone Pea, and 
another of Alderman, have been made, as 
well as sowings of Round Spinach, late 
Celery, and Lettuces. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Antirrhinums sown in heat ami pricked 
off into boxes and frames have been well 
hardened olf, and will be planted out in 
their flowering quarters as soon as the 
weather is favourable. East Lothian 
Stocks and Pentistern oils wi ll also be 
planted out in beds and tx>rders at the 
first favourable opportunity. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies have already l>een planted in their 
flowering quarters. 4 light but rich com¬ 
post suits Tufted Pansies, and in plant¬ 
ing they should be let well into the soil. 
Plants that have been left to do duty a 
second year were trimmed and made tidy 
and given a top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould. As a rule, the-sc 
plants are most satisfactory when raised 
From cuttings annually. 

Violets.— -If really good flowers are re¬ 
quired, it is not wise to aLlow the plants to 
occupy the same place for a longer period 
than three years. At the completion of 
flowering is the beat time to make new 
Ixxls and borders. The jxxsition will be de¬ 
termined by the soil and locality. In 
light soils the single Violets thrive on a 
north border, buit in a colder, heavy soil a 
more sunny position is desirable. Before 
planting, (the soil should lx? worked into a 
friable condition, and if very heavy should 
bo lightened by the addition of sand, leaf- 
mould, decayed manure, etc. 

Wallflowers. —Now is the best time to 
sow seeds of these. They are often sown 
too late (in June or July), but the AYall- 
flower requires a long season to develop 
into a sturdy, bushy plant that will stand 
the winter. Sometimes the plants are in¬ 
jured by sharp frosts following much wet 
in winter. This is often the result of sow¬ 
ing the seeds too late. Sow thinly in drills 
(5 inches apart, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough prick them out in an 
open situation in rows 1 foot apart and 9 
inches between the plants. When doing 
this, pinch off the tap-roots, as this in¬ 
duces them to form fibrous roots near the 
surface. If time and space can be given, 
they will well repay transplanting a second 
time in September, as extra sturdy plants 
will lx? produced with fibrous roots that 
can be lifted with the soil adhering to them 
for planting in their permanent quarters 
in November. 

Peas. —A good many early rows will now 
need supporting. The work is often care¬ 
lessly done. It is a great mistake to crowd 
in a lot of huge sticks, thereby exclmiing 
sun, air, and light, and weakening growth. 
A moderate number of main rods should be 
employed, and tho intervening spaces filled 
in with brushy material cut from the ends 
of the rods. A maximum amount of sun 
and air can then penetrate, and if 
eventually a few glow tbs should fall 
through here and there, they can easily bo 
replaced and kept in position by running 
a few lengths of tar twine or coarse Hiring 
lengthways, fastening them to the main 
sticks at intervals. A little soil should bo 
drawn up to the haulm with the hoe, but 
it is a mistake to overdo it, as it shuts out 
the sun and keeps off rain. There is not 
so much fear of drought affecting the roots 
until July comes in, and oven then I do 
not advise too heavy earthing-up, the bet¬ 
ter plan being to give a liberal mulch of 
short manure on each .side of the rows to 
preserve the moisture. In some cases 
seeds of the early Marrowfat varieties have 
not germinated any too well, and the rows 
will consequently present a patchy appear¬ 
ance. In my case, I have sown a quantity 
of seeds in small pots for the purpose of 
filling up the vacancies. 

Turnips. —Another sowing has been 
made, and others will follow at intervals 
of three weeks. A limited breadth at a 
time is best, as when once the roots arrive 
at maturity they soon begin to deteriorate, 
more especially in shallow', hot soiils. 

Beetroot. —The main sowing will now bo 
made as soon a-s the weather is favour¬ 
able on ground deeply worked and not re¬ 
cently manured, that occupied by Celery 
last year b0FJ§ifWrS?# lb,e - F w G 
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66-68, PORT ST, 


Important to Gardeners and Fruit Growers— 


Manufacturer of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, etc. 


“NIQUAS 

(IMPROVED) 

■ (REGD.) -“ 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL N0N-P0IS0N0US INSECTICIDE 
OF THE DAY. 

Its advantages are— 

Certain death to all Insect Pests. 

No possible injury to the uiout delicate Plant, Flower, or 
Foliage. 

It is the cheapest Insecticide known. 

One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for Thrip, Block and Green 
Fly, etc., whilst RED .SPIDER, Mealy Bug, and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by using “NIQUAS 
about double the strength required for Fly. 

PRICES. 

Half-pint, 1-; Pint. 19; Quart, 3-J 
Half-gal., 5-: Gallon, 8 9; Drums, 
each. Five Galls., 30 -; 10 Galls., 54s 
20 Galls.. 102/-. 

To be had from the Trade generally. 

Man u factum's— 

CORRY & CO., LTD., 

_ CONDON, S.E.1. _ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 


Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

iffii by (jOO^IC 


'Your Poultry^ cannot .be harmea 

^lP^/OU. use 

Mr.Douqalls poisohousWEED KILLER 

11 SAFE S,' EFFECTIVE. / 


From Nu rserymen , Seedsmen t Iron mongers L 
M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. , 
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The Perfect Insecticide 

Eradicates Slugs, Maggots, Wireworm, 
Eelworm, Caterpillars, Greenfly, and 
all such vermin. 

Sold by all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Sundriesmen. 

“ Clubicide ” Compels Crops 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

Alex. Cross and Sons, Ltd. 

Horticultural Specialists 
19, Hope Street, Glasgow 


The RITO Smile. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

to 

commence top-dressing 
your young plants with 

RITO 


The ‘ABOL’ GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

Ask your Horticultural 8undriesman for 
“Abol" Insecticide (Non-poisouous) J Pint 1/3, Pint 
2/-, Quart 3 1 -, 4 Gal. 5/-, Gal. 8.9. 

"Abol” Patent Syringes No. 119/-, No. 5 21/-, No. 6 
28/-, Bend 21- extra. 

'‘Abol” Fertilizer. Tins 7d. and 1/-, 7 lbs 3<-, 14 Ib8. 5/-. 
" Abol" Shading Tins to do 200 a. feet, 2/-. 

"Abol” Hose Terminals, i in., i in.,} in., 13/-. 
“Abol” Weed Killer, Powder and Liquid. Ask for 
special list. 

"Abol” Lawn Sand, Tina 10JL and 1/3. 14 Iba. 46 
28 lba. 9/-. 

WRITE FOR CARDEN GUIDE FREE ON REQUE8T. 

E. I. WHITE, Id., 93 Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


CONCERNING THE SOWINC OF SEEDS IN THE OPEN. 

Don't wait until the 8pring Frosts are over before aowing 
seeds, growth then being slow and disappointing, und with 
the chance of a Frost or Birds destroying whatlittle growth 
you may have. Invest in a few Improved Folding 
KidgC Lights (as illustrated), at a cost of 14s. each ; 
half-dozen, 80 b ; one dozen, £J 10s Carriage paid. Size, 
2ft. 10in. long, to open approximately 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 
Immediate delivery from stock. Cash with order. A Special 
Hinged Stay allows them to be placed in almost any position. 
These Ridge Lights will protect and force Vegetables. Early 
Peas, Lettuce, Radishes, etc., in the Spring ; later they will 
be found invaluable for ripening Strawberries and Tomatoes, 
which means less seeds aud a larger produce. Send your 
order at once, or write for Descriptive Lists to— 

W. T. REVITT, Horticultural Works, OLHEY. 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for soil bacteria, and multiplies all Allotment and 
Garden Produce. Of all corn merchants, seedsmen and florists. If any difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining supplies, write to the Makers, The Molassine Co., Ltd. 

Prices, cash with order :— 1 cwt., 27/6; 561b., 15/-; 2811)., 8'-; 141b., 4/6; 71b., 
2/9. Carriage is extra as follows : On 1 cwt. nil ; 56 lb., Is. ; 28lb. and 141b., 9d. 

A booklet giving particulars of the results obtained on all crops by the use of Horti¬ 
cultural Rito will be sent free on application to — 

THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 


Superphosphate of Sulphate of Potash, 

Lime, 7/7 cwt. Sul- cwt. Bone Meal, 

phate of Ammonia 32,6 cwt. 

19/- cwt. Basic Gard . e P L” 110 * 

Slag, 5/6 owt.^^^ 2g ^ 6.6 cwt. 

^ 60 lb..6/6 1121b.. 12/0 

Bags Free. Carriage Paid Cwt. 

< GUANOA> 


Above tab^e 

prices are ^X^ «*! 

carried ^X. « 

forward. ^X 
Bags, 9d. ^X^ 

HUNTER & COW, % 
Ltd., ^ 

Suppliers of every thina fo\ 


An excellent Fertiliser for 
POTATOES and nil vege¬ 
table cropa. From 
V Seedsmen and / 

^X. Nurserymen, 

^X or from 


and Prices 

;n, larger 

a quantities 

on application. 

/aV 40, Thomas St., 

f Liverpool. 

the Garden. Allotment, He. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
i makes 

--60 Gallons. 

M0BRI8, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


. IT 

DESTROYER 


TTEATTNG APPARTUS.—For Greenhouses, 'TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 

^ V ' n B2i“crf' r\5! ,# "ntt7w TemiUK" G?. e r?‘et°' book or T?"/, ^“.‘blfAToVoCoUo., 

Bm J ™ OS ' JEAVONS, Kilter Street 


/7V,- IS THE BETTER WAY. 

sjpSICLU' Easier l Quicker ! Cheaper ! 

Potatoes must be Sprayed disease. 

•Ol PhT^^raM 

v KS a 

WHAT up 10 lt5U acres i8 easi,y 8 I )ro l ,od by Lhe ECLIPSE. 

SATISFIED If unobtainable from your 

USERS SAY. /UOs. heedsiunii or btores write 

direct to the Manufacturer. 

Gables Farm. Kother- ■ 

field,Sussex, March 12. 1919.-" I am Apt 411/11 

entirely in favour of dry spraying, JSl 1||/|» 

chiefly for the reason that it gota j lft .'.".. V- I III II 

down where the wet does not. —Alfred IIickh. / /:P' | (JJ U 

151, Linthorpe Road. Middlesbrough, March 12, 1919— \\ A-N~' 

•< Ke Spray Outfits. I was quite satisfied with the usefulness of the 
Spray, and have had very few diseased Potatoes."—R. L BURN. 

DRY SPRAY YOUR ONIONS. CARROTS, ROSES with BUGGE’S GREEN SULPHUR and 

’getrid or Ii“ Pests. The ECLIPSk SYRINGE dot* it ail. Green eulphur ecus on y 4d. lb., or / lbs. lor 23. 
With 12 lbs. of Strawsoiiite, sufficient to Bpray 5 rods twice, 13 3. Syringe only, 10 G. Carriage Paid. 

E, R. BUCCE, Eolipse Works, 102M. Westoomba Hill, London, S.E.3, & 187-9. Hertford Bd„ Enfield Wash, Mdx. 
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BEES. 


FIXING FOUNDATION. 


Tiie matter of fixing foundation both into 
frames and sections should he attended to 
without further delay, so as to have every¬ 
thing in readiness by the time they are 
wanted. This part of bee-keeping is often 
looked upon by the amateur not only as a 
troublesome job, but also as a long and 
tedious one, too. As with most things, if 
done in just the right way all will go 
smoothly and quickly. Let us hike sec¬ 
tions first. These are bought in the fiat. 
While flat well moisten with a brush the 
V-sliai*od groove. While the water is soak¬ 
ing in one or two cut up jour “ extra thin 
super” foundation into the required sizes. 
For sections for the table, starters will be 
sufficient, either about 2 inches square or 
triangular of 2-inch size. Now for the 
section. After folding, and before closing 
the second half of the split top, put the 
foundation in and close the top. He care¬ 
ful that one angle of the cells is upper¬ 
most—not the straight side of the cells. 
If sections are being fitted for “show” 
purposes full sheets are preferable, be¬ 
cause they give strength and ensure regu¬ 
lar cell construction. Note that sections 
must be placed in the crates with the split 
side at the top. It is the fastening of 
comb foundation in standard and shallow 
frames, however, that is usually considered 
troublesome. To carry out our “tips” 
will make the ojioration easy. First of all 
the bare frames must be made strong by 
fastening the four corner joints with some 
adhesive substance and with thin nails 
Wiring must be done next, to prevent the 
comb, whether in standard (brood) frames 
or shallow frames, from breaking and fall¬ 
ing out when heavy with either brood or 
honey. I have always found that two 
wires, cross-wise, are sufficient for the 
former and one for the latter, but the wax 
foundation must be securely fitted into th<» 
saw-cut of th(! top bar. To wire a stan¬ 
dard frame, bore two holes in each side 
bar equi-distant. Driven small tack partly 
in between these two holes on one of the 
side bars. Cut. lengths of tinned wire, at¬ 
tach one end to the tack, then thread the 
wire through a hole, across tiie frame 
through the two opi»osite holes, and back 
again to the tack side. Draw tight, twist 
round the tack, and drive it home. In the 
case of shallow^ frames, pierce one hole in 
each side bar two-thirds of the way down, 
wind round a tick at each end, and drive 
the tacks home. Now for the foundation— 

“ medium brood ” for standard frames, 

“ thin brood ” for shallow frames. Use 
full sheets and see that each will fit with¬ 
out buckling. Having driven two headless 
nails, strong but not thick, into a board 
about .‘MOths of an inch apart, leaving half 
an inch out of the wood, place the frame, 
top bar downwards, so that, these two nails 
come in the saw-cut midway across. Next 
t wist the frame at right angles with a circu¬ 
lar movement. This will open the saw-cut. 
Now lake the sheet of foundation, having 
seen that its long edge is perfectly straight, 
and (with the standard frame) hold it so 
that the wires come one on one side and 
one on the other, with thumb and first 
finger back and front of it and the side 
bars. Slide the sheet down into the opened 
slit as far as it will go and then twist the 
frame back to its original position and lift 
it off. The comb foundation ought now to 
be firmly fixed in the saw-cut. A light, 
long tack driven in at the edge of the top 
bar, half-way across, through comb and all 
will further secure the foundation. To 
complete the operation take a spur-em- 
bedder previously heated over a lamp— or 
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the head of a large iron nail—and run J t 
along the wire, pressing the comb against 
it from the other side, and hold it so for a 
moment while the wax cools. The wire 
tl)us becomes embedded in the wax. For 
standard brood frames use the ordinary 
metal ends, but for shallow” frames those 
of the wider kind may be used if extra 
thick combs are expected. At first, how¬ 
ever, it is best to use metal ends of the 
ordinary width for all purposes. To pro¬ 
perly and carefully perform the above 
operation is to simplify manipulation in 
the brood chamber and to avoid serious 
mishap both there and in the extractor 
during, and at the end of, the season. 

Deo keepers will see that all vacant hives 
are thoroughly clean and disinfected, and 
made ready for spring-cleaning. Stimula¬ 
tive feeding may be begun with discretion 
_II. It. II.‘ 

COlftESPOflDEflCE. 

Drying off Cyclamens (F.). — After 
flowering, keep your Cyclamens in the 
greenhouse, or they may }>e put into a 
frame and covered if there are any signs 
of frost. They should be stood 
sufficiently far apart to avoid crowd¬ 
ing, and watered just as carefu-lly 
as tif they were in flower. Then, as they 
show signs of going to rest, the water sup¬ 
ply ishouJd be diminished, and during June 
and July they will not need much mois¬ 
ture, only sufficient, in fact, to prevent 
them becoming parched up. After this, if 
kept a little moiister, the leaves will soon 
start, when the plants may l>e shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and .stand. Then 
place in a frame, and ibe sure and give 
plenty of air, for the protection is prin¬ 
cipally needed to ward off heavy rains, 
which might cause a good deal of injury. 

Plants for rockery (E . 11'. A.). _It is a 

little difficult to know’ exactly what you 
require, isince you give no idea of the 
way the rockery is divided up, into pockets 
or compartments, or their size. Also it 
would have been of material assistance had 
you sent a list of those plants you have, if 
you do not wish them to l>e repeated. We 
are, however, interpreting the phrase 
“plants of medium size” to mean those 
of free growth and free flowering, and give 
a. short List accordingly. Of Saxifrages 
there is a great wealth, and none more 
beautiful or desirable. Apiculata, a. alba, 
Eliza l>ethte, oppositi folia spJendens, o. 
major, o. alba, Haagei, cordifoiia pur¬ 
purea, Fortune!, Aizoon rosea, cochleans, 
decipiens, Rathoniensis, sanguine a su- 
peirlxi, and Clibrani are all good. Others of 
merit are And rosace lanuginosa, Anemone 
Pulsatilla, Macrctomia echioides, Daphne 
Cneorum, Lithospormum Heavenly Blue, 
Phlox liLacina, P. atropurpuroa, P. Sprite, 
Campanula Isabel, C. White Star, C. 
Starisfieldi, C. pusilla Mists Will matt, C. 
muralis bavariea, C. pulloides, C. G. F. 
Wilson, C. Profusion, Viola gracilis. Poly¬ 
gonum affine, Diantbus Gladys Cranfield, 
♦Anemone Robinsoniana, *A/ hlanda, *A. 
soyt h inioa, Cyclome 11 neapol i tami m, A u I >rie- 
tia File King, A. Lavender, A. Dr. Mules, 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, Adonis ver- 
nali'S, A. ainureusis, and I ben's semper- 
virens. By grouping these in threes or 
sixes effective masses won Id be secured. 
Those marked by an asterisk should lie 
planted in autumn. 

Repotting Phyllocactus (A. 71 .).—The 

Phyllocactus begins to make fresh growth 
about the beginning of April, and keeps on 
growing till August. When growing, the 
plants should l>e kept just moist at. the 
roots, and syringed overhead once or tw ice 
a day in hot weather. They like full sun¬ 
light., plenty of fresh air. and a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than 05 degs. at night. 
The soil should be a mixture of light loam, 
well-roftted cow manure, and brick rubbish 
or coarse sand, and the pots should be a 
quarter filled with drainage. When growth 


is finished, the plants should be kept drier 
and given more air. They flower from 
April onwards, and should lx* potted when 
they have done blooming. If your plant 
is doing well leave it alone, as the less the 
Phyllocactus is disturbed at the roots the 
better wild it l>e. The great points are to 
see that the drainage does not get choked 
up and the plants are not over watered, as 
if tin's happens the roots die and the 
plants die otF at the neck. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying tree stumps (IF. Benfon):— 
The following is given as a good recipe:— 
In the autumn hole a hole 1 inch or 2 
inches in diameter and 18 inches deep, put 
in 1J oz. of saltpetre, fill w ith water; and 
plug up close. In the following spring 
put into the same hole £ gill of kerosene 
and then light. The stump will smoulder 
away without blazing, and leave nothing 
but ashes. The best way, however, we 
find is to grub up the stumps. We d > not 
reply to queries by post. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Tji/sl'cn .—Any dealer in greenhouse 
plants -should lx* able to supply plants of 
the Pineapple-iscented Sago (Salvia ruti- 
lans). As regards the Bergamot Mint 
(Mentha citrata), we are unable to give 

you the information you seek.:- W. C .— 

Yes, you may use the mixture you refer to 
os a remedy against Onion mildew, follow¬ 
ing the instructions contained in the pam¬ 
phlet issued by the makers- A. II. 

1 Volley Dud .—Wo can find no disease and 
consider that tin* cause of the buds dying 
is due to the cold, wet weather wo had. In 
n London garden the same trouble is evi¬ 
dent. The wood you send is very Iwully 
ripened, and this may account for the 
trouble in great measure. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of plants.— A. B. E. —1, Fuchsia 
procumbent; 2, Anemone fulgens; 3, the 
Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); 4, 

Megasea rubra.- Essex. —1, Spdum ear- 

noum vnriegatum: 2, Eupatorium ripa- 
rium: 3, Berberis dulciis; 4, Seduni 

Sieboldi.- J. M. —1, Aubrietia pur¬ 
purea; 2, Epimcdium pinnatum; 3, 

Primula cortusoides.- M. F. II. —Ber- 

beris Aquifolium ; 2, Sparmaimia africana; 

3, Alonsoa incisa : 4, Vinca major.- 

At/tine. —1, OrnithogaJuni nutans; 2, 
Allium neapolitanum; 3, Narcissus Tola- 
m-onius flore-pleno; 4, Doronicum eaueasi- 
ouni.— IF. (7. —1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, 
Kerria japonic® 11.-pi.; 3, Eritillaria 

Melongris ; 4, Lithospormum prostratum. 

- C. O. E .—Quite impossible to name 

such wretched specimens as you send us. 

- L. IF. A*.— Pah; yelloicish-ftrccn shrub, 

Griselinia littora.lis. Berried shrub , Ilex 
Perado. When sending plants for name, 
the best way is to number each specimen. 

- Cecil A. P. (hburne. -Erica mecliter- 

ranea.- Coluoney .—Your Acacia is, wo 

think, Acacia cultriformis.- N. M. 

Ilosbj /.—We regret that, owing to the poor 
flowers you send, it is impossible to name 
them with any certainty. 


Rito.— A descriptive booklet on the ad¬ 
vantages to 1)0 gained by the use of Hi to 
can lx* obtained on application to the 
Molansino Company, Limited, 10, Tunnel 
\ venue, Greenwich, London, S.E. 10. Rito 
is a food for the soil bacteria, and supplies 
the soil with the humus which is so essen¬ 
tial if crops are to be growm successfully. 
It suits all kinds of allotment and garden 
produce, and is in no way offensive to use, 
and can l>e obtained from seedsmen and 
corn dealers or direct from the above 

address. - 

Chelsea Show. —The Chamlier of Hor¬ 
ticulture is organising a Conference to be 
Id on May 21st at dbo Royal Horticul¬ 
tural 'St cioty’s Show at Chelsea, w hen a 
Inhale on ‘‘ Increasing the Supply of 
Home-grown Fruit ” will lx* contributed to 
by Mr. W. G. Lobjodit, J.P.; Mr. Smith, 
of Loddington ; Professor Salmon, of Wye; 
Mr. F. Hani^pjU^p ^j: Hatch, and 
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TflOUCHTS flp THINGS OF THE GARDEN. 

THE GARDEN Ifl SPRING. 


It was but the other day that snowflakes 
were falling thick and fast. To-day we 
are enjoying to the full all the delights of 
summer while as yet spring has run hut 
half its term. This approximation of 
winter and summer helps us to appreciate 
the difference between them. With what 
grateful promptitude we yield ourselves to 
the enjoyment of to-day, when flowers are 
blooming everywhere, when the trees are 
clad in freshest verdure, when the swallow 
skims before us with the velocity of an 
arrow, and the soft notes of the cuckoo 
reach us from the distance! 

It is now that the garden-lover’s joy is 
at its fullest. lie wonders how anyone 
can debar himself from all a garden has 
to offer. Life is everywhere in super¬ 
abundance. Youthfulness and its essence 
touch even the aged with its magic wand, 
and the spirit of man, which never ages 
like as does the body, drinks in a great 
draught of youth, and feels that Time has 
no effect. I have seen near sixty summers, 
and do not know that even in my greenest 
years the returning spring found my spirit 
more buoyant or responsive than it is in 
these latter days. 

I feel like walking round my garden to¬ 
day with vdu as my companion, to show 
you just how my spring garden has mate¬ 
rialised. You will remember that I w rote 
about its formation in the early days of 
autumn, and carried the picture of it in 
my mind’s eye almost as I see it to-day. 
Walk with me beneath the flower-clad 
Apples, more real and more dainty In their 
beauty than imagination ever painted. 
Come with me among the beds and in¬ 
hale the fragrant nectar of the Wall¬ 
flowers. The air is laden with it to reple¬ 
tion. Here are the stately Darwin Tulips, 
whose heads stand proudly on two-foot 
stalks. And yet how much that bed of 
Tulips owes in setting to the carpet of 
inter-plan ted Myosotls and double white 
Arabis, which gleam so pleasingly yet un¬ 
assumingly at their feet. I always look 
upon this particular mixture of blue and 
white as possibly the prettiest arrange¬ 
ment in the spring garden ; for, while its 
effect is light and elegant, it stands for 
weeks before and after the bulbs planted 
among them have come and gone. 

You will remember I recommended rib¬ 
bons and beds of Silene eompacta ruber- 
rima, an old-fashioned, common, cheap 
kind of thing to grow, but on top of that 
it is one of the most useful, most effective, 
and prettiest plants in the May garden. 

Now that the Daffodils have gone, there 
would be a scarcity of yellow in my gar¬ 
den but for those beds of Leopard’s Bane 
now flowering so freely. And what can 
one have that is more easy to grow? It, 
for cutting, is a JaH^ter subjectithan the 
Digitized by 


' yellow Wallflower, which, as a cut flower, 

! I look upon as not an altogether satlsfae- 
| tory subject. Talking of Wallflowers, just 
have a look at the varieties now in such 
plenty. Here are Vulcan, Blood-red, and 
Johnson’s Triumph, three magnilicent 
dark sorts. Here are Vesuvius and Fire 
King, almost new colours, and which I 
feel are not yet so well known and appre¬ 
ciated as they will be later on. These ex¬ 
ceedingly rich yellows are Golden King, 
Golden Monarch, and Cloth of Gold, and 
this huge head of primrose is Primrose 
Monarch. I put these in the very front 
rank in Wallflowers, the others—about a 
dozen in number—being relegated to a 
back seat, even though they are very beau¬ 
tiful and sweet. Under the shade of this 
old Apple tree you will see a huge clump 
of German Iris in blue and mauve. It 
flourishes there exceedingly, and it flowers 
at the same time as the Apple. I like 
Irises under trees, for, being in partial 
shade, their blooms last longer, and are 
even improved in hue. Being shallow r - 
rooted, they do not rob their protector. 

Notice the lowly Daisies, Polyanthuses, 
and Auriculas, which are so free-flower¬ 
ing that they seem to exhaust every par¬ 
ticle of their vitality in bloom. That bed 
of Polyanthus contains flowers of nearly 
every shade except blue ; Miss Jekyll’s 
strain of yellows, containing sulphurs and 
deep golds, many of them with rich deep 
eyes, with a couple of dozen blooms to a 
sialk and a couple of dozen stalks to a 
plant! A sight of the alpine garden en¬ 
tices us, for there, jumbled together, is a 
diversity of form, colour, and size not per¬ 
missible in any other portion of the gar¬ 
den. Notice the several distinct Aubrie- 
tias, including the old A. gneca, then on 
to A. purpurea, next to A. Leitehlini, A. 
Fire King, A. Dr. Mules, and A. Lloyd 
Edw'ards, and in that lot w r e get blue, 
purple, pink, red, crimson, w’hlch, In juxta¬ 
position, can make a superb picture of 
clinging loveliness. The various Primulas 
present a fascinating study in themselves, 
and are useful throughout a very long 
season. P. rosea and P. denticulate are 
just, now in fine form ; so, too, are the 
double forms of Primroses, but we shall 
have to wait a short time before we see 
the finer varieties, such as Cockburniana, 
Forresti, Littoniana, japonlca, etc. But 
here, to make amends, are Dodecatheon, 
Ilepaticas, Saxifrages, Candytufts, Gen- 
linns, Alyssums, Pyrethrums, and many 
another of the same si>ecies that our grand¬ 
parents grew and loved. We rather cling 
to the old-fashioned flowers, for they seem 
1o fill a part of our lives we would under 
no circumstances part with. There was, 
indeed, u time in gardening circles when 
we made a huge mistake, when it could 
truthfully be said— 


“ Folks thinks still 
Now't’s good now- as used to was, 

My ow'd friend Bill,” 

when, as dear old Dean Hole wrote, “ few 
cared for that which all could have, and 
all things old w r ere vile.” 

No description of a spring garden can 
be tolerated that takes not into account 
the beauty of the flowering shrubs and 
trees. 1 am always enamoured of the 
Whitsun season, when the Laburnums, 
Guelder Roses, and Hawthorns are in 
bloom, and the blossoms still linger on the 
Apple trees. I believe that no country is 
really so beautiful as ours is then. I 
would rather gaze on these native trees, 
clad in their garment of spring, and 
backed by the Copper Beech and the Fir, 
than I would gaze upon groves of Palm 
trees and Bananas and the luxuriant 
tropical growths of hotter climes. 

F. J. F. 

Jlotes of the Week. 

Fritillaria Meleagris alba. — The 

greenish-white blossoms of this pretty 
plant never fail to charm, and look par¬ 
ticularly w'ell coming through a carpet of 
some Mossy Saxifrage. I think the Saxi¬ 
frage helps them by keeping them cool 
during the summer. Anyhow, they seem 
to thrive wdth me under these conditions, 
and bloom regularly.—N. L. 

Rubus deliciosus.— One of the best of 
the Brambles from the decorative stand¬ 
point is that named above. The pure¬ 
write flowers are each about 2 inches 
across, and the conspicuous golden-yellow 
stamens are an additional charm. It is 
free growing, but not so rampant as some 
of the other members of the genus, quite 
hardy, and really a fine plant for a large 
bed. Almost any garden soil will suit it, 
but it enjoys a w'ell-drained position, and 
w’ill pay for generous treatment. It is 
usually at its best in June, but in Glou¬ 
cestershire I have seen some well-flowered 
specimens in May.—W. B. 

Saxifraga ochroleuca. —Though • there 
are to-day many yellow’-flowered Saxi¬ 
frages, this, which resulted from crossing 
S. media and S. aretioides, is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the majority. In the somewhat 
rounded character of the petals of the 
flowers individually, there is more than a 
suggestion of a small-flowered S. Paulina*, 
though the comparison ends there. In 
habit the plant is nearer to S. aretioides, 
as it is also in its comparative dwarfness. 
From the point of view of garden effect, 
how'ever, it w'ould not equal several 
others, though its good form and neatness 
would appeal to the specialist.—S. V. S. 

Plum Coe's Golden Drop. —For the first 
time in over twenty years, I have to re¬ 
cord a failure in resect of Coe’s Golden 
Drop. In past seasoiis this variety was 
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other Plums bore Indifferently. During 
the present spring there is not a solitary 
dower, although the tree appears to be 
vigorous enough. No doubt the pheno¬ 
menal crop borne last year has proved too 
severe a strain, even although thinning 
was drastically done. Although natu¬ 
rally disappointed, I cannot grudge the 
variety a rest after bearing consistently 
over so many years.—W. McU., JJalmac. 

Primula Wanda. —This is stated to have 
resulted from a cross between P. Julia? 
and a dark-coloured variety of P. acaulis, 
and, both in habit of growth, method of 
flower production, and size, there would 
appear not a little evidence in substantia¬ 
tion of the statement. The plants shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 8th by Messrs. Baker, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, were full of flowers, the latter very 
large, and of a rich crimson-purple colour, 
the leaf growth more suggestive of the in¬ 
fluence of P. Julite than the common Prim¬ 
rose, to which the flowers of the new¬ 
comer bore not a little resemblance. In 
any case, as shown, it is a plant of merit, 
while it is stated to be of exceptional 
vigour.—E. J. 

Magnolia conspicua superba.— This is a 
remarkably line variety of the Yulan, 
bearing milk-white, deliciously scented 
flowers of great size and substance. A 
small specimen, some 4 feet or 5 feet high, 
has bloomed well every season for some 
years, its silver chalices held erect upon 
the ruddy branches in the April sunlight 
being a wonderful sight. This Magnolia 
flowers a little later than M. stellata. and 
it appears to be in every way an easier 
subject. It. enjoys a free, warm soil, en- 
rielied with leaf-mould and a little old 
cow manure. It is advisable to give it a 
sheltered position, for high winds or 
spring frosts may Injure the blooms. I 
have it in open woodland, where partial 
protection is afforded by tall Oaks.—J., 
A . Wfl/es. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa).—After 
blooming freely all through December and 
January, my plants have gone off very 
badly since the cold weather of Feb¬ 
ruary, many of them having completely 
rotted away. They have never behaved 
like this before with me, and have always 
been particularly healthy and flourishing 
on a raised sandy bed against a south 
wall. Even the atrocious winter of 1910 
left them unharmed, but now more than 
half my plants have succumbed. I sup¬ 
pose the continued wet proved too much 
for them, as I lief were not sheltered from 
tin* rain or snow. Some plants of the 
var. speciosa, and also of the white 
variety, neither of which had flowered 
when the cold spell came, have survived, 
and look well. North London. 

The Pasque-flower i Anemone Pulsatilla). 
—I have always thought that this species 
liked lime, and that it was a native of 
chalk downs, hut my experience with it 
does not hear this out. I have plants in 
limy soil and some in non-limy, and the 
latter thrive and bloom far better Ilian 
the former. In common with so many of 
the Anemones, the Pasque-flower seems to 
revel in a soil rich in humus, and plants 
which I have growing in a compost 
mainly composed of old decayed weeds are 
as vigorous nud free blooming as could be 
desired. The var. rubra is quite as nice 
as the type, and a plant of this growing 
under a hush of Erica vagans looks par¬ 
ticularly well, the rich green foliage of 
the Heath showing up the delicate silky 
blossoms which peep from the midst of It 
in a charming manner.—\Y. O. 


Magnolia stellata. The hardiness of 
Hits cannot he questioned, but, ou account | 
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of its flowering so early In the spring, its 
lovely, pure white, starry flowers are 
liable to get damaged by frost. As an 
isolated specimen on the turf, I Lave not 
found it a fast grower. This may be ac¬ 
counted for by its flowering so. freely each 
year. It is well adapted for pots, pro¬ 
vided it is given good treatment, and not 
subjected to much artificial heat. The 
important point to bear in mind after the 
flowers are past their best is to see that 
the plant is well fed about twice weekly, 
and the jiosition chosen for it out of doors, 
from the middle of May, is one where 
plenty of suu can assist in ripening its 
wood. 1 have never come across it grow¬ 
ing on a wall, but fail to see why it should 
not succeed treated thus.— J. Mayne, 
Eltham. 

Allotments and cottage gardens. —Since 
the outbreak of war, and the necessity for 
growing as much food as possible locally 
became urgent, many fresh allotments, in 
addition to the former gardens, have been 
cultivated in the Burgh of Kirkcudbright. 
In order to encourage food production, 
handsome prizes have for the past three 
years been offered to allotment and cot¬ 
tage gardeners in the burgh by the Coun¬ 
tess of Selkirk, Baluiae, and by the Town 
Council. In addition, the Provost and 
magistrates offered special prizes for the 
tidiest and best-kept gardens. The com- 
,petitions have been keen and close, and 
the number of competitors has steadily 
increased. It Iras just been intimated 
that, although the need Is, perhaps, not 
quite so great to keep up the supplies of 
Potatoes and other vegetables, the donors 
intend to continue these prizes during the 
present year. Such encouragement has 
certainly resulted in an increased and in¬ 
telligent Interest being taken by beginners 
in gardening.—VV. McGuffog, Balntac, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Gaultheria tricophylla.— This is the 
smallest-growing species of its race—a 
choice and interesting plant withal, be it 
seen either in flower or fruit.. Here and 
there the s|>ecies is an unqualified suc¬ 
cess, carjieting the ground with branches, 
freely furnished with ovate, glossy green 
leaves, each little more than a quarter of 
an-inch long. In other instances the plant 
is not, a success, the fault uot infrequently 
being due to the soil. It is quite happy 
with me in a light, heath-like soil, and 
light soils rather than the opposite ap¬ 
pear best suited to it. At the moment of 
writing, the season’s growth lias begun, 
and with this appear the pinky bells, each 
as large as a solitary flower of the Lily 
of the Valley, even more broadly shoul¬ 
dered, perhaps, and characterised by 
pointed, reflexing tips and reddish calyces. 
Exquisite as these are, they do not con¬ 
stitute all the beauty of the plant. Later 
in the year they are succeeded by 
roundish fruits of a turquoise-blue colour, 
and, if not abundant, command attention 
by reason of colour beauty and rarity.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

The common Asparagus in pots.— To the 

article on the ornamental species of 
Asparagus in Gardening, March 22iul, 
1919, page 149, I should like to add that 
the common Asparagus grown in pots and 
us(»d as a background to plants in the 
greenhouse during summer is very effec¬ 
tive, esiieclally when only a limited num¬ 
ber of plants can be grown for summer 
decoration, as the bedding Geraniums 
have to be wintered in the one and only 
little greenhouse I have. The feathery 
foliage of I lie Asparagus fills large spaces, 
and a very few flowering plants art* 
needed. Those, thanks to the Asparagus, 
art* much more effective than if a larger 


number were crowded into the same space. 
I grew the Aspuragus from seed as an ex- 
I>eriment, and am very pleased with the 
result. The plants are again coming up 
nicely, but It remains to be seen if iu the 
third year they will be as good for the 
purpose as in the second year. Another 
point iu their favour is that when cut 
down in autumn the plants can be put into 
any odd corner, and no Pelargouiums are 
crowded out on their account.— 
Bouknia. 

Veronica Hulkeana for the cool green¬ 
house.— This is a pretty evergreen species, 
with spikes of a delicate shade of laven¬ 
der produced in May. It is somewhat un¬ 
tidy in its growth, and also rather tender 
iu most parts of the country. For this 
reason it should be planted at the foot of 
a wall facing south or south-west. Even 
then it should be given a little protection 
during hard weather until it is well estab¬ 
lished. When doing well it is very free 
flowering. A few years ago I tried a 
batch in pots for the cool greenhouse, and 
the result was excellent, the plants flower¬ 
ing during March and April. An old 
plant, cut back in January, soon produced 
a number of young shoots, which were 
made into cuttings, and then placed in a 
propagating frame, where they readily 
formed roots. After becoming estab¬ 
lished in small pots, they were removed 
to cooler quarters, and potted on as neces¬ 
sity arose. The second year they occu¬ 
pied pots fl inches in diameter, in which 
they flowered. After the spikes are re¬ 
moved, the long shoots are cut back and 
the plants repotted in good soil. Reduce 
the ball by shaking away some of the old 
compost, then they will he suitable for a 
fl inch or 7-inch pot. Specimens larger 
than those quoted are not suitable for the 
majority of greenhouses, but V. Hulkeana 
as a pot plant is certainly worth a trial 
by those who possess a cool greenhouse. 
In Cornwall and Devon it would probably 
succeed in the open without any protec¬ 
tion.—W. 15. 

Magnolia Delavayi. —When this ever¬ 
green was introduced to the British Isles 
twenty years ago, it was thought that it 
would make a worthy companion to M. 
grandiflora ; but, unfortunately, it lias 
proved more tender than that species, and 
in the neighbourhood of London only 
thrives out of doors when planted against 
a wall, and even then is subject to injury 
from an unusually severe frost. In Devon¬ 
shire, Cornwall, aud the warmer parts of 
Ireland, however, it does well, its large 
evergreen foliage making it a very con¬ 
spicuous object wherever it is grown. At 
Kew a fine plant may be seen in the Hima¬ 
layan House, where it is about 20 feet 
high, a second plant of lower stature oc¬ 
cupying a position against a wall in the 
herbaceous ground. A native of Yunnan, 
China, it there grows 30 feet or more high, 
with a large, spreading head. The leaves 
are each often over a foot long and 8 
inches wide, thick and leathery in tex¬ 
ture. dull green above, aud glaucous be¬ 
neath. The flowers are each about 7 
inches across, buff-coloured and fragrant. 
They are less conspicuous than those of 
M. grandiflora, and they do not appear to 
last so well. Whenever possible, it should 
be raised from seeds, although it is pos 
sible to increase it by layering (lie lower 
branches. Warm, well-drained, loamy 
soil is necessary, while a little peat or 
leaf-mould placed about the roots at 
planting time is an advantage. A sunny 
position, sheltered from high winds, 
should be chosen, and it must not be 
planted where it is likely to be crowded 
by commoner -D’pjs, or- impoverished by 
their roots. 
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JAPANESE LARCH. 


TREES «|1D SHRUBS. 


GARRYA ELLIPTIC A. 

This Californian evergreen ami beautiful 
winter-flowering shrub in mild winters be¬ 
gins to bloom as early as December, and 
bears among handsome deep-green leaves 
gracefully-drooping tufts of pale green cat¬ 
kins, which if cut with the twigs last a 
long time in vases, and are welcome in 1 
winter. Though often grown on walls, it I 
Is hardy in the open and makes a dense j 
bush 5 feet to 8 feet high. In cold districts ] 
it is well to give it shelter, but in the south j 


mospbere. many hardy plants quickly died ( 
out, the lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor) 
did well. On a bank opposite the window 
I tried various subjects, none of which, 
however, gave satisfaction for long. The 
lesser Periwinkle was at last decided on, 
and up to the time of my leaving no fur¬ 
ther trouble arose. The ground was soon 
covered with a dense mass of slender 
shoots. Strange to say, it was each sum¬ 
mer badly infested with greenfly so that 
it was necessary to syringe the entire I 


The claims of the Japanese larch fLnrix 
leptolepis) as a forest tree ought, not to 
be overlooked. Its comparative immunity 
from canker is its greatest claim, there 
being little difference between it and the 
European larch in rate of growth and tim¬ 
ber value. In Japan the maximum size of 
this tree is, according to Wilson, about 10ft 
feet, with a girth of trunk of about 12 
feet. It has proved quite hardy in every 
part of the British Islands. There is a 
distinct difference in the shape of the cones 
of the Japanese and European species, 
those of the latter being oblong and closely 
imbricated, whilst in L. leptolepis they are 
almost round in outline, and the scales 



Flowering shoots of Garry a elliptica in bronze vase. 


and west it does not require this. There 
are various other kinds of Garrya in culti¬ 
vation, but G. elliptica is the best. There 
are male and female forme, the more ele¬ 
gant being the pollen-bearing or male 
plant. 


THE PERIWINKLE AS A TOWN 
PLANT. 

Of evergreens that will hold their own in 
unfavourable positions, such as in con¬ 
fined places in towns, the lesser Peri¬ 
winkle stands out as one of tlie best. Dur¬ 
ing many years’ residence in a part of 
London where, from the smoke-laden at- 
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mass with paraffin emulsion two or three 
times during the season. I tried some of 
the different varieties of this Periwinkle, 
but the ordinary form, with single blue 
flowers, was the most satisfactory. Some¬ 
times the plants of the ordinary kind will, 
in a close and shady spot, grow rather i 
straggling. When this happens, they can 
be cut over in the spring, just as the young 
shoots are being pushed up, when they will 
very soon recover. Under conditions in | 
which the lesser Periwinkle succeeded so i 
well, the larger kind, Vinca major, died 1 
out after a year or two. I tried it more | 
than once, but the result was always the J 
same. W. T. 


are loose and slightly recurved. The lar¬ 
gest examples of Japanese larch in this 
country are about 55 feet high, with a 
girth of alHurt -1 feet. These are of the 
first introduction, and are therefore fifty- 
eight years old. Trees from about fifteen 
years upwards bear cones freely, and there 
ought to be plenty of home-grown seeds 
available for planting, provided all that 
are produced are carefully harvested. 
They fall out of the cones soon after they 
are ripe, and are greedily eaten by squir¬ 
rels. Young trees are offered by nursery¬ 
men in this country at from AOs. per 1,000. 

In an interesting account of the be¬ 
haviour of the Japanese larch at Ilarg- 
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ham, Norfolk, Sir Hugh Bcevor, in the 
Journal of Forestry last year, stated that 
since 1901 for nine consecutive years he 
planted three to four acres with half larch 
and half hardwood, alternately, one row 
European, the next .Japanese, 4 feet apart, 
lie found that where the Japanese tree 
flourished it dominated the other birch 
and hardwoods strongly; that it was sus¬ 
ceptible to drought ; and that it grew better 
on ground kept clean, ifailiug |to make 
headway In the simple pitting of recently 
felled plantations. 

“ Where the tree has done best while 
planting at 4 feet apart, it has in eleven 
years killed most of the European larch 
in the neighbouring rows, oak and ash are 
suppressed, and on occasional sycamore 
alone keeps pace.” Sir Hugh is of opinion 
th^t the Japanese larch should take a 
place in English forestry as high or higher 
than the European larch, as, given suit¬ 
able situation and soil, it promises to be 
more profitable. 

Trees in Perthshire, when measured in 
1904 by Dr. Henry when they were twenty- 
one years old, were 38 feet high, and one 
five years younger was 44 feet. These 
trees were all quite healthy, though grow¬ 
ing among common birch which were dis¬ 
eased. Mr. Elwes found that English 
grown seeds gave plants which grew better 
than those raised from Japanese seed.— 
The Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Davidia Vilmoriniana —In the Hima¬ 
layan House at Kew a fine specimen, 30 
feet high, of this handsome Chinese tree 
is now in full flower. It Is, presumably, 
the largest tree in Britain, and originated 
from a cutting taken from the late M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin’s original tree at Les 
Barres. It was originally named D. in- 
volucrata, as from herbarium specimens 
there was thought to be but one species. 
When, however, Mr. E. H. Wilson sent 
home a large consignment of seeds to 
Messrs. Veitch, and subsequently brought 
numerous herbarium specimens, It was 
found that differences existed, which led 
M. L. A. Dode, of Paris, to establish three 
species, the original plant, known from 
herliarlum specimens and introduced later, 
D. jnvoluerata, the plant originally grown 
by M. M. de Vilmorin, D. Vilmoriniana 
and D. beta, which is closely allied to the 
latter, but differs by the yellowish-green 
under-surface of the leaves. D. Vil¬ 
moriniana in a state of nature is said to 
grow up to 05 feet high, with a large, 
rounded head. The flowers are small and 
densely packed into a small, ball-like pen¬ 
dent head. Each inflorescence Is attended 
by a pair of large white bracts, which may 
be 0 inches long and nearly 3 inches wide. 
These are really the feature of the tree, 
and a tree in full flower appears to be 
covered by pieces of tissue paper. On a 
well-flowered tree an inflorescence appears 
from almost every bud on the previous 
year’s growth. The Plum-shaped fruits 
are borne freely, and hang from long, slen¬ 
der stalks long after the fall of the leaves. 
Fortunately, the tree is perfectly hardy, 
and grows ns freely as a Lime tree if 
planted in well-drained, loamy soil. Aspect 
does not appear to make any material dif¬ 
ference in its rate of growth, provided it 
can obtain plenty of light. It flowers well 
out of doors, but the blooms are, perhaps, 
hardly seen to such advantage as those 
borne Indoors, owing to the leaves and 
flowers forming simultaneously, while in¬ 
doors the flowers are a little in advance 
of the leaves, and the bracts a clearer 
white, those out of doors often being 
creamy-white. It has been grown out of 
doors for about 15 years, and has not once 
been injured by frost, although on one or 
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two occasions the young leaves have been 
browned in May.—D. 

Pyrus floribunda.— One of the May 

features of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, is the wealth of Crab Apple blos¬ 
som, for in the collection of species of 
Pyrus are Included many very beautiful 
flowering trees, particularly in the Mains 
section of the genus. Among these P. 
floribunda is very conspicuous, and ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of its free flower¬ 
ing and free growth to plant it in large 
groups in commanding positions, where its 
beauty can be seen from a considerable 
distance. The largest and most attrac¬ 
tive group occupies a small mound near 
the Water Lily House, where some score 
or so of well-developed plants are inter¬ 
mixed with evergreen Conifers, the coni¬ 
ferous trees adding height to the group, 
whilst their dark foliage forms an excel¬ 
lent setting for the flowers of the Pyrus. 
Although introduced in 1S02, it is very 
curious that this lovely Crab Apple has 
only become popular and really well 
known during the last twenty years. A 
quarter of a century ago one rarely saw a 
tree in a public jiark, while at Kew the 
really well-developed examples were few 
in number. It was originally Introduced 
from Jar«in, and is considered to be of 
hybrid origin, Its suggested parentage 
being P. Torlngo x P. baccata. Although 
it sometimes forms a tree 30 feet high, 
with a short, sturdy trunk and large, 
wide-spreading head, we are more fami¬ 
liar with it as a bush 15 feet to 20 feet 
high, with branches sweeping the ground 
and no visible trunk, and it is in this form 
that it is seen to the greatest advantage, 
every branch being closely packed with 
I>ale rose-coloured blooms, or, in the case 
of the variety atrosangulnea, with deep 
rose flowers. It ought only to be planted 
in positions where it can be allowed to 
grow unchecked, as the natural arrange¬ 
ment of the branches adds much to its 
charm. Trees that have been pruned 
often lose some of the graceful outline of 
unpruned specimens. A group on a lawn 
interspersed with tall-growing evergreens 
cannot fail to be admired, and, as the tree 
is perfectly hardy, and gives little trouble 
once it is well established in good loamy 
soil, it is specially adapted for public 
I«rks and gardens, as well as for the gar¬ 
den of the amateur.—D. 

Rhododendron Augustin!.— Although a 
great many of the new Chinese Rhododen¬ 
drons are not likely to be planted exten¬ 
sively in this country, there are several 
species of distinct merit that are likely to 
become as popular as many of the older 
kinds. It. Augustinl is one of this num¬ 
ber, and, fortunately, it is one of the har¬ 
dier ones. An evergreen shrub, it grows 
in Its native country under suitable condi¬ 
tions to a height of from 6 feet to 10 feet, 
and there is no reason to suppose that its 
maximum height will not be attained here. 
It is of bushy habit, the leaves dark green 
above and paler beneath, the whole leaf 
downy, the principal veins on the under¬ 
surface, together with the bark of the 
younger shoots, clothed with rather pro¬ 
minent hairs. The flowers, borne several 
together in small terminal clusters, are 
each upwards of 2 inches across, and lilac, 
pink, bluish, purplish, or white, accord¬ 
ing to the particular plant, for it is very 
variable. The forms with lilac and bluish 
flowers are perhaps the most beautiful and 
the most worthy of selection. As a rule, 
the corolla is spotted, some forms with yel¬ 
low and others with brown. Although it 
does well in peaty soil, peat is not essen¬ 
tial, for it grows quite well in light, mofst 
loam. A stock of plants can be raised 
with little trouble from cuttings.—L. P. 


THE KITCHEN GRKDEN. 

ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 

Tiie cultivation of Gourds for garden de¬ 
coration is not so common now' as it was 
back in the fifties and early sixties. Why 
this is so it is difficult to understand, since 
no class of plant is so easily grown, or 
adds by its colour, quaint forms, and 
mimicking of other fruits, so much to the 
general interest of a garden. Their non- 
cultivation may be due, to some extent, 
to our uncertain and fickle climate, for, 
unless the summer is semi-tropical in char¬ 
acter, many varieties of Gourds do not 
attain their maximum of growth and 
colour. Gourds delight in a hot, dry 
climate. Occasionally this is exactly the 
character of our summers, and then he 
who has planted Gourds will, if he has 
taken care to secure suitable soli, realise 
their wondrous colour, form, vigour, and 
picturesque beauty. 

There are few gardens that do not con¬ 
tain some places suitable for growing 
these plants. Odd corners that get little 
sun, tool sheds, rustic summer-houses, old 
tree-stumps and porches to doors, are a 
few positions that may be utilised for 
growing Gourds, and thus render them 
both interesting and beautiful. A wooden 
trellis, rustic or otherwise, screening some 
unsightly corner, offers another good situa¬ 
tion for such a purpose. Here miniature 
Gourds, such ns the Orange, Apple, Ostrich 
Egg, BIcolor, Pear, and small Warted 
Green, intermingled with the smaller 
Bottle Gourd, enn be grown to advantage, 
whilst fulfilling the original object of the 
erection. In moderately-sized gardens 
there is no more effective method of grow¬ 
ing Gourds than that of using them to 
cover rustic arbours or porchways. In the 
selection of Gourds to be grown in this 
manner care should be taken not to in¬ 
clude the very large and coarse varieties. 
For this purpose the oval, round, and Pear- 
shaped varieties are to be preferred to the 
Vegetable Marrow-shaped sorts. 

TnE culture of Gourds is very simple. 
Strong sturdy plants ready for planting 
out by the end of May, can easily be ob¬ 
tained if seeds of the different kinds are 
sow r n singly in small pots towards the end 
of April. These seedlings should be re¬ 
potted into larger pots as soon as the first 
rough leaf is developed, using light loamy 
soil and keeping the planks as near the 
glass as possible. A week or ten days after 
this repotting they may bo removed into a 
cold-frame and gradually hardened off. 
After the plants are put out in their sum¬ 
mer positions, tying the shoots and stop¬ 
ping the laterals will be necessary, the ob¬ 
ject being to get the structure covered as 
quickly as possible, and to this end as 
soon as the plants begin to develop, plenty 
of water should be given. After the fruits 
are set and commence to swell an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid-manure 
will benefit the plants. An added interest 
is given to the kitchen garden when some 
P ar t, however small, is given up to the 
cultivation of Gourds. Arches over the 
walks here and there serve to give quite 
a distinct appearance to the garden when 
over them are trained a few bright Gourds, 
like the Red Turk’s Cap, the large Orange, 
the Stradella, and the many varieties of 
warted forms. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Artificial manures.— Are any of the fol¬ 
lowing suitable as fertilisers for the flower 
garden? Basic slag, bone meal, bone flour, 
sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
superphosphate of lime, charcoal, super- 
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phosphate. I mean in the place of stable 
manure, which Is so difficult to obtain. If 
so, should they be spread on the ground 
or stirred in, and in what proportions—In 
ounces—to square yard should they be 
vised? Also I should be glad to know if I 
could make a good fertiliser from above 
for pot plants, and if it should be used 
Just stirred into the soil or diluted with 
water?—“ Bournia.” 

fBnsic slag Is good for flower borders, 
but to reap good results from Its employ¬ 
ment this season it should have been dug 
in last autumn or early winter. Bone 
meal and bone flour should be applied 
early in March or say when the soil be¬ 
tween the plants Is being dug and the 
borders put in order for the season. Sul¬ 
phate of potash and superphosphate of 
lime are both valuable fertilisers and 
should be applied at the same time ns the 
foregoing. Sulphate of ammonia would be 
best applied in your ease to accentuate and 
strengthen the growth of the plants once 
they make a good start. Not more than 
1 oz. per square yard should be applied 


use £ oz. of this to 1 gallon of water for 
Chrysanthemums, for instance, when ap¬ 
proaching the flowering period, but its in¬ 
discriminate use for plants in general is 
not advised.] 

Brussels Sprouts planting out.— I think 
that the old idea of planting Brussels 
Sprouts between other crops—potatoes for 
instance—is dying out, as so many have 
found out that this valuable winter vege¬ 
table is deserving of the best culture. To 
this end. many are now devoting a por¬ 
tion of their ground exclusively to Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, working in plenty of manure 
and burnt garden refuse, and giving each 
plant enough room for its development, 
i Air space is important to Brussels Sprouts 
in their young state, and this they do not 
always got if planted between early crops. 
One of the best quarters of Brussels last 
winter was one where the plnnts had been 
planted in shallow trenches, and fed from 
time to time with stimulants; the sprouts 
were huge and thickly studded, and must 
have paid the grower bettor than any other 
of his winter crops.—LEAnrnsT. 


growth is about eight or more Inches high 
--and now comes the point left out by J. 
Crook, and you cannot got good large keep¬ 
ing bulbs without doing it—remove the 
centre bulb. Pull it right out to enable the 
outer ones to swell and ripen. A little 
hone meal forked in occasionally makes 
good bulbs. Talking of Onions, my ox- 
jierience is that Onions sown in a frame 
early and pricked out do not keep. Go to 
a reliable seed merchant and get James’s 
Keeping or Cranston’s Excelsior and plant 
them in the open as soon as the ground 
permits, the soil having been some time 
previously well manured and trenched. 
To scratch the soil and dump iu a bit of 
fresh manure (even if you can get that 
these bad times) will never grow keeping 
onions.— Coloon k y . 

Small Savoys. -For small gardens ami 
allotments these have much to recommend 
them, being of finer flavour, taking less 
room and may be sown later than the 
Drumhead types. I know nothing more 
useful up to the new year than a patch of 



A collection of ornamental Gourds. (Sec previous page.) 


at any one time. Three applications at 
Intervals of five to six weeks shouJd suffice. 
By mixing together 1 lb. of sulphate of 
potash, 3 lbs. superphosphate, and 1.J lbs. 
of sulphate of ammonia you can obtain a 
very valuable compounded fertiliser, of 
which apply 2 ozs. to the square yard early 
in March. Charcoal when broken to 
pieces, varying the size according to the 
purpose it is required for, is of great value 
for potting purposes, and the same with 
regard to bone meal, a (5-inch pot fill of 
which may be mixed with a good barrow 
load of compost for ordinary greenhouse 
subjects such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
etc. The same mixture as that recom¬ 
mended for flower borders will also answer 
for adding to the compost for ordinary 
greenhouse plants, but the quantity named, 
i.e., a (5-inch potful to a heaped barrow 
load of soil should not be exceeded. 
Superphosphate Is the same as superphos- 
I»hale of lime. The above is the best use 
to which to put the chemical ingredients 
you enumerate, none with the exception of 
sulphate of ammonia being suitable for 
applying alone in liquid form. You may 
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Kale.— This useful vegetable, one which 
is so generally grown in Scottish gardens, 
yet, in early May, provides good pickings 
and shows no sign of running to flower. 
Many make the mistake of sowing the 
seeds of Kale much too early, with the re¬ 
sult that the plants turn in for use when 
there Is (or should be) plenty of other 
vegetables. I never sow Kale seed until 
after the old plants have been thrown out 
—generally about the middle of May—with 
the result that there is always plenty of 
material in late spring. Kale may either 
be boiled ns a vegetable similarly to Cab¬ 
bage, or used as a substitute for Spinach. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Shallots. —J. Crook is right when he 
says “ small Shallots won’t keep.” For 
keeping there is nothing to touch a Shallot. 
To grow Shallots big, and one may as 
well have them big as small, keep only the 
largest, cleanest, and most symmetrical 
bulbs. I try to keep my seed about the 
size of half a small hen’s egg. Having pre¬ 
pared, trenched, and manured your ground 
well beforehand, break it down and plant 
the bulbs early in March. When the 


Universal sown early in June to follow 
early Potatoes. Best of All and the Green 
Curled are equally good. If these are 
planted 18 inches apart each way on land 
that has been used for early crops during 
July they make splendid heads. Where 
s]>ace is limited Tom Thumb Is useful, and 
this may be sown early in July wLth the 
best results.—W. Surrey. 

The manure tub.— In some corner of the 
vegetable garden, in a place not too con¬ 
spicuous, there should be a tub for provid¬ 
ing stimulants for growing crops. The tub 
should be partly sunk, and kept full, ready 
for use when required. Horse droppings 
ana soot placed in a coarse bag and drop¬ 
ped into the water are a good all-round 
stimulant for most things.— Townsman. 

A black Radish. —I have heard of a black 
Radish which is said to be well known and 
widely grown in South Africa. It is 
further said to keep tender and eatable 
even when of considerable age, and to lack 
the toughness and hot character of our 
ordinary varieties at a similar stage. 
Does any reader of Gardening know the 
va riety?— A Scottish GARpENER, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


GATHERING FLOWERS. 

There isa great deal more in flower-gather¬ 
ing than is apparent in the mere picking of 
the blossoms. Much dei»ends ui>on a pro¬ 
per selection of the flowers. It, is best to 
avoid those that are fully open, selecting 
the newly-oiK*ned blossoms or even the 
buds that are about to open. A careful 
selection will often make a difference of 
several days in the length of time a 
bouquet will remain fresh. In the case of 
plants like the Gladiolus and Iris, which 
continue to produce flowers when carried 
into the house, one should also select his 
specimens with an e 3 ’e to the number of 
unojiened buds on the spike. 

Occasionally it may be difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish fresh flowers from older ones, but 
they may generally be picked out by a 
slightly deeper colour, and by parts not 
fully develo|K*d. The condition of the 
“essential organs”—the stamens and 
pistils—will often be of value. If the 
anthers at the top of the stamens have 
opened and shed their pollen, or if the 
pistils have begun to wither, it is usually 
a sign that the flower is on the decline, for 
the flower exists solely to ensure pollina¬ 
tion, and when this is accomplished it soon 
fades. If pollination is hindered or pre¬ 
vented, the life of the blossom may often 
be prolonged. In some cases snipping out 
the pistils with a sharp pair of scissors as 
soon as the flower expands is sufficient to 
accomplish this. 

Duration of cut flowers.— There is an 
immense difference in the time that differ¬ 
ent species lernain oj>en. A large number 
ojH*n their flowers for a single day, or 
night, and some fof* a still shorter time. 
Many of the Rock Roses (Heliantheinum) 
oj>en their flowers in the early morning and 
by noon the petals are found strewing the 
ground. The Hibiscus Trionum plant 
known as flower-of-an-hour, a sjiecies re¬ 
lated to our Hollyhocks and Mallows, has 
a still shorter period of bloom, and one is 
inclined to wonder why the flower takes 
the trouble to make a handsome corolla 
when it falls so soon. Such evanescent 
flowers are either pollinated by the wind, 
self-pollinated, or. if cross-pollinated by 
insects, are adapted to the visits of many 
different kinds of insects. The flowers 
(hat remain open for longer periods are 
usually flowers that are pollinated by a 
few large insects. Frequently, in order to 
ensure cross-pollination, the stamens and 
pistils rii>en at different times and the 
flower last® until the whole process is com¬ 
pleted—often several days. The flowers of 
the Orchids seem to be the limit in this re¬ 
spect, some specimens remaining in good 
condition for six weeks or more if the 
right pollinating insect does not hapjien to 
visit them. In one great group of plants 
containing the Asters. Sunflowers, Rud- 
beckias and the like, what are commonly 
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called “flowers,” arc really flower-clusters, 
as anybody may discover for himself if he 
will examine the centres of such flowers 
with a lens. In these the outer or ray 
flowers remain spread until all the central 
or djsc flowers have bloomed. In gather¬ 
ing such flowers one should notice how far 
the zone of blossoming has progressed 
across the disc and select his plants ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Keepjno, flow ers. —Having gathered the 
flowers, the more important question of 
how to keep them fresh comes up. In tin* 
beginning it may be said that the sub¬ 
stances one is often advised to put into the 
water are often worse than useless. Char¬ 
coal in the water in which flowers are 
standing will absorb any odours of decay 
that may be given off, but it will not pro¬ 
long the life of the blossoms. Salt or 
sugar in the water is always harmful. If 
at all strong they set up an osmotic action 
that actually draws the water from t.h•-» 
plants. Ammonia water contains con¬ 
siderable nitrogen, but ft is not in a form 
that plants can use, and Is therefore use¬ 
less. Cool, fresh water Is still the best 
thing for cut flowers. 

To be kept at their best, flowers should 
be gathered early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon and protected from the sun’s 
rays as much as possible. 

It is the practice of florists who market 
their products to place the stems in cold 
water in a cool room for some time before 
despatching them. The mere placing of 
the stems in water, however, is often not 
sufficient, for if air gets into the tiny tubes 
iii the stem through which the moisture 
travels the flowers have difficulty in ab¬ 
sorbing further. 

In the house cut flowers should be kept 
in a fairly cool place and away from the 
sun’s rays. The florist keeps his stock in 
a refrigerator. Much as the plants need 
sunlight for growth, the flowers are not 
benefited by being exposed to it. In some 
si>ecie«, however, light is necessary to keep 
the flowers open. These siiecies are such 
as close their blossoms at nightfall. They 
rray often be kept open at night by ex¬ 
posing them to the rays of some strong 
artificial light. One may have the white 
Water Lily in full flower for an evening 
party by gathering the buds very early in 
the morning and keeping them in the (lark 
all day. As soon as exposed to the light 
they oi>en as if it were day. 

A few flowers properly selected are far 
belter than a much larger number. Often 
a single blossom in an appropriate vase is 
superior to any arrangement of a greater 
number. It is. however, a common fallacy 
to assume that the larger the bouquet the 
more valuable it is. This is especially true 
in gathering wild flowers whore the dis 
position is to gather all the specimens in 
sight. If the rising generation could be 


taught to discriminate in their flower pick¬ 
ing, flowers past their prime would be left 
to rqien seed and there would be less need 
for the efforts of the various societies for 
the protection of our native wild flowers.— 
W. N. Clute in Gardener*' Chronicle of 
America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holly berries in vases in early spring.— 

Spring flowers will be scarce for some 
(time to come,, especially in the colder 
I country districts, though in towns the 
shops are full of them. Tall sprays of 
well-berried Holly, arranged *n earthen¬ 
ware jars—dark green or blue and white 
—w r ith branches of the Aucuba, make a 
pretty room decoration. After a few days 
the Holly drojxs its leaves when the 
stalks are in water, but the lorries re¬ 
main bright and plump for a long time, 
and do not shrivel as they do when used 
in the ordinary Christmas decoration way. 
,The Ancuba lasts for weeks in water, and 
only needs to be kept free from dust and 
to have fresh water occasionally. The 
combination of the two has been much 
admired, and after the Holly leaves had 
fallen, even an experienced gardener 
asked me what the berries were! The 
berries of the Aucuba itself do not. colon r 
till much later, with us, at any rate, and 
are difficult to u.se for decoration as they 
are apt to l>e hidden by the leaves. I 
have used Aucuba with Holly berries, 
just the tiiis of branches, in quite low 
vases, on the dinner table, but. it looks 
best when cut in large sprays, as at first 
suggested. A large vase of the two 
brightens up a dark corner and makes 
an eff(*eti)ve background to some of the 
early spring flowers.— Lysken. 

Heileborus orientalis and hybrids.— This 
species of Lenten Rose, with its many very 
beautiful varieties, has always been a diffi¬ 
culty to the gardener w r lio grows his 
plants for house decoration as well as for 
beautifying his borders and shrubberies. 
There is always a degree of_ uncertainty 
when cutting this species for the bouse. 
They sometimes last, but sometimes they 
do not. “ Put them up to their necks in 
boiling water,” one is told is the secret: 
others say that splitting the stems when 
first cut answers, but even doing all this 
and more w'ill not make them satisfactory 
house flowws in the ordinary cut form. 
H:is anyone tried nipping the heads off 
close to the flower and floating them in the 
now very popular flat, bowls? Nothing 
looks better in the bowl, of clear glass or 
coloured china. They look like miniature 
Water Lilies, and are reflected in the clear 
water. The colours arc varied—pure white, 
white with darkened spot, pink, deep 
crimson, lemon-yellow, and even green are 
all to he had, and all look well, and, above 
all, last in this way. Indeed, in this way 
they behave like the ordinary Christmas 
Rose, and last until the stamens fall out..— 
R. M. P. in Irish Gardening. 

Rhodanthes in the greenhouse.—Rlio- 
dnnlhes are very useful for pots in late 
spring and early summer, and owing to 
their daintiness have long been regarded as 
“good market subjects.” Why do we not 
see more of them later in the year, say in 
August and September? If anything their 
culture is easier at this late period, inas¬ 
much as there is less susceptibility of the 
young seedlings to damping off. A small 
packet of seed will supply enough plants 
for a good number of six-inch pots. One 
has to sow thinly in light soli in pans or 
boxes, place them on a shelf in the green¬ 
house. and when two or three inches in 
height pot off—six or eight in a pot. To 
the comiK)st«^i|f Joam leaf mould may 

he added a little rotted manure.— Derry. 
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OUTDOOR 

NARCISSUS EMPKROR. 

In fill groups of garden flowers there are 
varieties of outstanding merit, varieties 
wdiose sterling qualities are destined to 


PLARTS. 

ago by the late William Rackhouse, of St. 
John’s, Wolsingham, Durham, and Is to¬ 
day just as much an indispensable to the 
majority of those who garden entirely out 


where the variety has permanently occu¬ 
pied some of the last named positions for 
a quarter of a century are not unknown : 
the fact that the growth reaches waist- 
high stature each year demonstrating con¬ 
stitutional vigour of an almost unique 
kind. Its appreciation of moist soil con¬ 
ditions was abundantly manifested in my 



Narcissus Emperor . 


attain universal recognition. Wc see in¬ 
stances of this In the Rose, Pieony, Tulip, 
and Larkspur—standard sorts, or indis- 
pensables as they are called—and it is 
abundantly evidenced in the Daffodil which 
we have in mind at the moment. That 
named above and illustrated to-day is a 
case in point. It w*as one of many raised 
soimwvhere between fifty and sixty years ' 
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of doors as ever it was. Indeed, its popu- ( 
larity is of an increasing, almost infec¬ 
tious, nature, since more than ever l>efore 
it is now recognised how good it is for 
almost all classes of soils—light, medium, 
heavy—while one of the best for natural¬ 
ising, particularly in cool loams or the 
moister soil conditions that obtain near 
the margin of lake or j>oud. Instances 


old home thirty years ago. In winter the 
land water was for weeks not more than 
18 inches from the surface—often much 
nearer—and to this generous and consis¬ 
tent watering I attributed the 22 inches to 
21 inches high llower scapes and the nearly 
.10 inches high leaf growth that year by 
year were seetK J^iier JjJlcn a drainage 
scheme so low’eVeoPilm lever of the water 
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that the roots of the Daffodils were on- 
able to reach it the other cultural condi¬ 
tions adopted hitherto failed to Rive any¬ 
thing approaching the same results. To 
my mind the water-loving propensities of 
this fine Daffodil were made abundantly 
clear. Cool, continuously moist lonniM, 
Hint are also deep, tend to producing 
almost equally tine growth. 

Emperor is a great. Daffodil, not. only 
from the garden standpoint, but in stature 
and bulb also. In the moist conditions 
were produced some of the heaviest bulbs 
1 have seen, none approaching them even i 
till some giants from Ireland at a R.II.S. I 
Dry Bulb Show a year or two ago eqnallod ! 
or probably surpassed them. Their size 
and solidity in the circumstances attracted 
my attention at once. 

I have written of this phase of the sub¬ 
ject purposely because there are those who I 
hesitate about planting Daffodils in moist 1 
soils. To some varieties, indeed, provided 
tile moisture is not of a stagnant nature, it 
means life and increased vigour. The sub¬ 
ject of the present note is of this number, 
and one also well suited to remain per¬ 
manent when once planted. As an early 
forcing variety Emperor does not respond 
so well as some; jt is better as a second 
early or even for later, succcssional work. 
Then, coolly grown it Is all one could de¬ 
sire. In any case when forced it should be 
given airy conditions at flowering time, the* 
thin texture of its perianth segments soon 
arriving at the transparent stage if the 
atmospheric conditions of greenhouse or 
frame are heavily charged witii moisture. 
With all the good attributes named, the 
list is not exhausted, and two—cheapness 
and reliability -should appeal to a large 
number whose means are not great and 
who require a high class Daffodil that will 
endure. E. II. Jenkins. 

A PICTURESQUE FLOWER BORDER. 
Now that the love of hardy flowers has be¬ 
come so widespread, even the smallest of 
gardens contains its herbaceous border. 
However tiny these may lie, they are call¬ 
able of being rendered attractive from the 
early spring, when the Snowdrops and 
Crocuses spear the dark earth, to the dim, 
autumnal days when the last of the 
Michaelmas Daisies and large Colchicums 
or Meadow' Saffrons regretfully leave the 
border to its winter bareness. Much has 
been written in the pages of Gardening 
on the herbaceous border, of its proper 
construction, its most appropriate situa¬ 
tion, and of the many subjects within our 
reach that are capable of sustaining its 
varied beauty and interest through the 
changing months. As has been often in¬ 
culcated, width, where sufficient space is 
available, is a most important quality for 
the mixed border, since it enables more 
‘artistic and informal grouping to be 
arranged than in a narrow space where 
everything has, perforce, to fall more or 
less into line. Some extremely showy 
borders are occasionally seen masking the 
front of shrubberies, but this is a site to 
be avoided, as it entails a periodical 
digging out of the roots of the shrubs that 
have invaded the border, an operation 
harmful alike to the shrulie and to the 
flowering plants in the border. High w’alls 
whose surfaces can be veiled with flower¬ 
ing climbing plants afford an unrivalled 
background for the herbaceous borders, 
and wide paths, either of Grass or gravel, 
spanned by arches and flanked on both 
sides by ample borders replete with hand¬ 
some hardy flowers, at all times present 
charming pictures. Nowadays many 
kitchen gardens are beautified by their 
main walks being bordered on either side 
with collections of the best of our lier- 
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baceous plants, with the result that the 
eye sometimes finds greater attractions in 
the ground devoted mainly to the culture 
of vegetables than in the flower garden 
projier. 

Some 'object to the use of bulb.s in the 
mixed border, but there are many kinds 
that may be planted with the l>est results. 
Lilies, indeed, are a host in themselves, 
and such species us the iieerless Madonna 
Lily (Lilium caiididum), where this is not 
subject to disease, the Orange Lily (L. 
eroeeum), the soft buff L. excelsum or tes- 
laceum, the Tiger Lilies, of which the best 
are L. tigrinum Fortunei and L. t. splen- 
dens, the brilliant scarlet Turk’s Cap (L. 
chnlcedonicum), the white Martagon, and 
the many handsome named varieties of L. 
davurieum and L Thunlierglnnuin, with 
the newly-introduced L. Henryi, lend them¬ 
selves to culture in the mixed border. 
Golden Trumpet Daffodils are charming 
when planted around herbaceous Pieonies, 
their rich yellow showing to best ad¬ 
vantage when associated with the young 
carmine shoots of the Pasmles. Gladiolus 
The Bride and G. breachleyensis, massed 
in good-sized clumps, add much to the 
beauty of the border in their respective 
seasons, as do the tall Crow’ll Imperials in 
the spring of the year. Sluice does not ad¬ 
mit of an exhaustive list being given of 
plants suitable f»*r the mixed border, but a 
few may be named for different jHisitions. 
Thus, in the hack row’, such subjects as 
Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Bocconla eor- 
data, perennial Asters of the best sorts, 
Galtonia candicans, Delia nt bus rlgidus 
Miss Melllsh. Galoga, and Lupins may lie 
utilised with good effect; towards the mid¬ 
dle of the bed the Lyre Flow’er (DIeentni 
speetnbilis), the gorgeous Oriental Poppy, 
hybrid Alstnrmerias, Lychnis ehalcedonioa 
and L. Ilnageana, Doronlcum plantagi- 
neum Ilarpur-Crew’e, Aster ericoides and 
A. Amelias hessa rubious, Day Lilies, 
hybrid Aquilegias, Co in] mini la grand is and 
C. persicifolia, (Enothera Youngi, German 
Irises, etc.; while for the front dwarfer 
plants are desirable, such as Saxifrages 
and Sedums in variety. Pinks, Tufted 
Pansies, Iris pumila. Forget-me-nots, 
dwarf Phloxes, and sueh like. 

BEAUTY WITII ECONOMY IN THE 
TOWN GARDEN. 

The old idea that it was necessary to sjiend 
a not inconsiderable sum every year on 
bedding plants before a town garden could 
lie regarded as “ properly furnished ” is 
fast dying out, if, indeed, it has not. 
already passed away. At one time it w T as 
looked upon as the “correct thing,” and 
the only method worth adopting, to follow 
the custom of planting subjects that for a 
few months at least w T ere “ nice to look 
at,” but which added comparatively 
nothing in the way of providing cut 
flowers for the home. Times change, and 
to-day we see in many back gardens in 
towns flowers that make for brightness 
and beauty, and also serve a useful pur- 
jMxse because they help to keep vases filled 
in the home. 

From my observation during the last few 
years I have formed the opinion that a 
good many folk who took little or no inter¬ 
est in a garden have come to regard their 
little plot with pride ami pleasure. Some 
of these people I know have bad their 
share of trouble through the war, and if I 
can interpret their feelings aright they 
have turned to growing things that make 
for beauty, and have found in the cultiva¬ 
tion and tending of such a channel 
whereby their thoughts are deviated and 
their love for a garden and all that it 
means are having an influence ui>ou them. 

I It is, therefore, to simple flow’ers that may 
b? sown in the borders that I would now’ 


call attention, seeing that the time for 
sowing is with us. It is well known that 
within the confines of a town a deal of 
disappointment is sometimes met with bv 
those who in their intense desire to achieve 
what is beautiful often sjhmhI money on 
plants that bring no satisfaction. Strange 
as it may seem, Roses are sometimes pur¬ 
chased and planted in some of those 
“ closed in gardens,” where surroundings 
ami atmospheric conditions and also soil 
are against them from the very commence 
nicnt. Their existence is but brief and 
they die off, as was only to be exposed by 
those who know the conditions necessary 
for the cultivation of the “Queen of Flowers. 

Happily, there are many other subjects 
that will grow’ in an environment where 
the air is not of the purest and the soil not 
of I lie best. It is to these, the real assets 
of a town gardener, that I warn Id call at¬ 
tention now’. They are neither difficult to 
cultivate, nor does the purchase of the 
seed necessary entail a great outlay. Some 
of them will thrive in tlie ]>oorcst a|>ology 
for soil, and all of them are to be found 
amongst hardy and half hardy annuals, 
none of which need have any other bring¬ 
ing up except that of tin* border. Those 
marked * are specially useful for cutting. 

* Calliopsis, or Coreopsis, are valued 
owing to their yellow and gold and brown 
blossoms, which are freely produced on 
long stalks. * Love In a Mist (Nigella) is 
particularly beautiful. The flowers, both 
blue and white, surrounded with delicate 
filmy f. dingo, last a considerable time 
when cut. * Mignonette, one of the most 
fragrant of annuals, needs sowing thinly 
to get the sturdiest plants and the finest 
spikes. * .laeobeas delight In a sunny 
border, are very free-blooming, producing 
flowers of purple and white and rose and 
crimson. * Annual Chrysanthemums will 
thrive in the poorest of soils, love the sun. 
the output of blossoms during a season be¬ 
ing prodigious. No one who admires 
yellow flowers should omit to sow a pinch 
of seed of C. segetum grnndiflorum, the 
well-known Corn Marigold. * Sw’eet Peas 
sown in patches or groups at the back of a 
town border will brighten a garden con¬ 
siderably and prove of much help to tic* 
one who makes cut flowers for the home a 
feature. * Shirley Poppies are most grace¬ 
ful and beautiful, and, arranged with a 
lew simple Grasses, make a most effective 
table decoration. Lupins are extremely 
pretty in pleasing shades of colour, and 
serve to remind lovers of “old-time” 
flowers of the perennial forms. Virginia 
Stock makes a pretty edging to a border, 
or Is effective if sown in groups. 
♦ Escliscboltzias in delightful shades of 
yellow and white and orange are splendid 
for cutting. Godetias bearing brilliant 
flowers of crimson and rose and white and 
red are very popular and good for mass¬ 
ing. Colliusias are pretty border plants 
w’ltli purple and white fbnvers bloom well 
in a sunny position. 

Beautiful are the annual forms of the 
Toad Flaxes. Linnria reticulata (purple) 
and L. atropurpurea (purple, yellow, and 
orange) being amongst the best. *Gypso- 
pliilns make delight ful adjuncts for almost 
any kind of cut flow’ers, being extremely 
light and graceful, G. elegans (white), 
G. grandiflora alba (large white), and G. 
rosea being very i*>pular. * Larkspurs 
(Delphiniums) have come to the front of 
recent years. The spikes last a long time 
in good condition when cut. 

Soil in a town garden. —This, unfor¬ 
tunately, is too often anything but good: 
not Infrequently it contains little nutri¬ 
ment through years of neglect. To remedy 
this, loam from a pasture would be the 
best addition, but as this cannot, in (lie 
majority of procured, the 
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TWO USEFUL FUMITORIES (Cory- 

DALIS LUTEA ALBA AND C. TJIALICTKIFOLIA). 

Everybody, I suppose, knows tho common 
yellow Fumitory, 

Corydalis lutea —an indigenous species 
also widely distributed in Europe—one of 
the most graeeful-liabited plants in cultiva¬ 
tion and one of the gems for dry wall 
Hardening or for garnishing any high and 
dry clefts or gullies in the rock garden. 
Above and beyond these things the plant 
appeals by reason of a garniture at once 
elegant and beyond reproach, and of a kind 
fitted exactly to the places named, or 
others of a like character. One such sjiot 
in the Cotswolds is particularly well fur¬ 
nished by this plant. In the district named 
and around, dry stone walls largely con¬ 
stitute the fenced oolitic or gryphaea rock 
being largely used for the purpose. No 
mortar of any kind is employed in the 
building, though aforetimes, when road¬ 
side mud was abundant, I have known it 
to be used occasionally internally to settle 
an otherwise unsteady stone. In those 


Corydalis thalictrifolia. 


original plants escaped probably from an j plants become thoroughly established be- 


adjacent garden where a precipitous rock 
bank had become clothed with the plant. 


L- 


fore the winter, and are much more likely 


to do well than 
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those planted in spring, 

riginal from 
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What is true of the yellow kind is equally 
true of the white-flowered form of it, 

Corydalis lutea alba, here figured, 
and which is by no means of such every¬ 
day occurrence. Neither plant makes much 
root-fibre, and division should lie taken in 
hand in the early part of tin? year, care¬ 
fully pulling the tufts asunder being the 
only rational way. A far better method of 
increase is by seinls, though, being rarely 
purchasable, they must be home-saved. 
Freeh seeds germinate freely, and seed¬ 
lings by the hundred may occasionally lie 
found near to old tufts. Both yellow and 
white make pretty edgings or tufts, the 
firmer and poorer the soil the more prodi¬ 
gal the flowering. Flowering for months 
on end, and neat and elegant always, they 
are worthy of greater attention. In the 
hottest and sunniest iiositious both are 
dwarfer, and, to my mind, of an enhanced 
beauty in consequence. The other siieeies, 
also here figured, is 

C. thaltctrifolia, from China, a name 
not particularly appropriate when its obvi¬ 
ously Fern-like leaf character is con¬ 
sidered. It is a yellow-flowered species, 
quite distinct from the majority, C. cheil- 
anthifolia, of more recent introduction and 
also yellow-flowered, being its nearest ally. 
These have a leaf and root spread quite 
distinct from the first-named, and are not 
tufted in the same degree. Both are well 
suited to the rock garden, doing well in sun 
or partial shade, that figured spreading 
out freely and soon making itself at home 
In cool, rocky ground whether on a fairly 
even surface, sharp slojie, or almost verti¬ 
cal face. It rescinds well to early spring 
or early autumn division, growing apace 
in sandy loam and leaf-soil. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


White form of the common 


done in this direction in bringing into good 
order soil that has deteriorated. 

Sowing tiie seed.— April is a safe month 
in which to commence sowing, and in order 
to have the best display it should be borne 
in mind that a few seeds scattered thinly 
are much more likely to produce sturdy 
plants that will give many good blossoms 
than if the seed is sown thickly regardless 
of the future of the plants. Care mani¬ 
fested in this direction at the beginning 
will bring its own reward in July and 
August when the flowers reach the zenith 
of their beauty. Woodbastwick. 


Fumitory (Corydalis lutea). 


(lie mud was not of an unsuitable nature 
for certain forms of plant life. In the in¬ 
stance in mind a whole stretch of the 
boundary wall had become furnished. The 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chinese PaBonies.— Many people find 
these noble subjects difficult’ to establish, 
and one of the reasons for this, I think, 
is that they are often planted in spring. 
Tlmse plants produce two sets of roots in 
the year—one in spring and the other in 
autumn—and by planting in early autumn, 
taking care to keep the foliage intact, the 


next best thing is to thoroughly dig tin* | days the roads of the hill districts were 
borders and improve them witli a dressing usually made of, and repaired with, the 
of a good artificial manure. Much may be rocks named or magnesia limes-tnie, hence 
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SEE AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. 

A GUIDE TO VISITORS. 


WHAT TO 


P EACE brings to ns that very welcome 
event—the Chelsea Flower Show, and 
we are happy in the belief that the 
Show to be held in the grounds of the 
Hoy a l Hospital on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, May 20th, 21st, and 22nd, 
will be a pleasant re-union for enthusiastic 
and successful horticulturists from all 
parts of the world. The dark shadows of 
the war are passing, and once more gar¬ 
den culture is receiving the attention it 
deserves in suburb and country seat alike. 
Growers are doing all that is possible to 
cope with the new demands which are 
reaching them for beautiful plants. The 
Show will be thoroughly representative of 
most of the leading firms. It may be 
that startling novelties will not be as num¬ 
erous as in the years before the war, but 
w 4 can promise a high average and an all 
round good quality. 

The «>i>oning of the Show at noon on 
Tuesday will probably see members of our 
Royal house present, as on many previous 
occasions, and possibly for the whole of 
the three days the event will have strong 
Society aspects, bringing to Chelsea many 
well-known and distinguished people. The 
Amusements Tax will prevent bands of 
music being present ; but after all, the ex¬ 
hibits are the great attraction. Sloane 
Square Station ou the Underground is con¬ 
venient for the grounds, and several lines 
<>f motor buses from the centre of London 
pass the gate. The gardens are thus easily 
reached. 

The President and Council are deter¬ 
mined that the good old Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, now in the lliith year of 


its ago, and which, during all those 
years has been endeavouring to bring 
science and education to bear on horticul¬ 
tural matters, shall work on an even more 
scientific and educational basis than here¬ 
tofore. To this end Tent No. 5 will be 
filled with subjects relating to gardening, 
such, for example, as charts of insects, 
both helpful and injurious; fungus pests, J 
models of garden operations, a unique col¬ 
lection of museum cases of actual speci- ] 
mens, Nature study, garden literature, dia¬ 
grams of food values, etc., the composition 
of various foods, the influence of stocks 
on the growth of trees. Lessons in spray- j 
ing and explanation of different sprayers . 
and of spray materials will be given daily. I 
There will also be a small gallery of gar¬ 
den pictures aud plans showing how they 
may be laid out. Further, there will be a 
special tent provided for lectures, and a 
conference will take place on the second 
day. 

The following is the list of Judges 

Orchids : Amateurs’ Exhibits.— Mr. W. 
Bolton, Mr. J. Cypher, V.M.H.; Mr. J. 
Charlesworth, Mr. F. Sander, V.M.H. 

Nurserymen’s Exhibits.— Sir Jeremiah 
Column, Bart.; Mr. F. J. llanbury, Mr. 
Pantia Ralli, Mr. J. E. Shill. 

Roses. —Mr. H. R. Darlington, Mr. John 
Jennings, Mr. A. Goodwin. 

Carnations. —Mr. Arthur Turner, Mr. 
N. F. Bames, Mr. W. II. Page. 

TuLirs.—Sir Daniel Hall, Revd. J. 
Jacob, Mr. C. W. Needham. 

Begonias. —Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. G. 
Reynolds, Mr. J. Heal, V.M.H. 


The Molassine Company, Limited, Green¬ 
wich, S.E. 10, will be at Stands 39 and 40, 
where they will show their speciality Hor¬ 
ticultural Riito which has achieved won¬ 
derful results in gardens and allotments 
all over the kingdom and Is in great de¬ 
mand at the present time. 

Messrs. Robt. P. Ker and Sons, 
Limited, Liverpool, are arranging to show 
Amaryllis (HJppeastrums), the quality of 
which they hope will be up to their usual 
standard. 

Messrs. E. A. White, Limited, Hop aud 
Fruit Growers, Beltring, Paddock Wood, 
propose exhibiting samples of their 
“Abol” specialities, including “Abol” 
insecticide, syringes, knapsack sprayers, 
weed killer, lawn sand, sliading, etc., 
while useful literature will be available 
to all who care to investigate. 

Messrs. Black more and Langdox, Twer- 
ton Hill Nursery, Bath, intimate that their 
exhibits will be composed almost entirely 
<»f their choice named double Begonias, of 
which they hoi»e to have some good speci¬ 
mens, hut on account of the very late 
season and the cold, dull weather lately 
experienced it is impossible to say in ad¬ 
vance what varieties will be shown, as 
they are opening slowly. It is difficult in 
a good season to have Begonias in flower 
at the very early date of the Show\ but 
more so in a season like the present. 

Mrs. I. load Edwards, Ruabon, N. 
Wales, will have some of her choice new 
Hybrid Mossy Saxifrages, etc. The most 
striking are “ J- C\ Lloyd Edwards,” a 
beautiful “old rose” coloured dwarf 
form, “General Joffre,” vermilion, Mare- 
dial Focii, a dark velvet ml “Red 
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EXHIBITORS. 

Dwarf,” “Diana,” a perfectly formed 
pure white. There will also he a most 
beautiful Forget-me-not of the dissitiflora 
type called “ Roll of Honour.” A new Au- 
brietia, named “ Glory of the Garden,” of 
the deepest purple will be shown. 

The exhibit of Messrs. It. Tucker and 
Sons, Brookside Nurseries, Oxford, may 
be described as follows :— 

A mass of grey rock crops out from the 
mountain side, split unequally by fros-t or 
other natural agency. The smaller portion 
falls away leaving a narrow stony gully 
between. Fragments have in time accu¬ 
mulated and rolled down to the bottom, 
forming a little moraine in which are 
flourishing plants suitable for such a habi¬ 
tat. A little path wanders round, en¬ 
abling the visitor to inspect at close range 
Ramondias in variety growing on the 
ledges, and in the moraine And rosace 
Watkinsi, Edraianthus, the choice Dian- 
tlius glacialis, and the tine flowering I), 
neglectus. In the lower part will lie found | 
Soldanella alpina, Dodeeatheon integri- I 
folia, Ranunculus amplexicaulis and other 
moisture-loving plants, while around and 
above are Saxifrages innumerable, to¬ 
gether with Myosotis rupicola, whose 
starry blue flowers vie in colour and pro¬ 
fusion with those of Eritrichium nanum. 

Mr. James MacDonald, Harpendeu, 
Herts.—Turf is so intimately associated 
with gardens that one is naturally at¬ 
tracted to the exhibit of Mr. James Mac¬ 
Donald, the Lawn Turf Specialist, of Har- 
penden. Here can be seen examples of 
turf for lawns and sports-fields attractively 
set off by a charming collection of orna- 
rnentul grasses. Amongst these latter can 1 


Sweet Teas.—M r. Tlios. Stevenson, Mr. 
11. J. Jones, Mr. Alfred Watkins. 

Hardy Herbaceous : Grouts. —Mr. R. 
Irwin Lynch, V.M.1I.; Mr. W. Cuthbert- 
son, V.M.H.; Mr. C. R. Fielder, V.M.H. 

Exhibits on Tables. —Mr. A. H. Pear¬ 
son, V.M.II.; Mr. T. W. Turner, Mr. Ber¬ 
nard Crisp. 

Flowering Trees and Shrubs.— Mr. 
Joseph Cheal, V.M.H.; Mr. E. Beckett, 
V.M.H.; Mr. George Harrow. 

Flowering Plants on Tables.— Mr. P. 
C. M. Veitch, J.P.; Mr. It. C. Noteutt, 
Mr. P. O. Knowles, -Mr. J. Hudson, 

V. M.II.; Mr. G. Paul, V.M.H.; Mr. 

W. Hales. Groups :—Mr. W. Morter, Mr. 
C. Dixon, Mr. W. Howe, Mr. W. Crump, 
V.M.II. 

Foliage Plants. —Mr. T. Coomber, 
V.M.H.; Mr. W. G. Baker, Mr. G. Tivcy. 

Fruit and Vegetables. —Mr. T. Challis, 
V.M.H.; Mr. W. Poupart, Sir Albert Rollit, 
LL.D.; Mr. W. Hazelton. 

Groups in the Open Air.—M r. E. A. 

| Bowles, M.A.; Mr. W. A. Bilney, J.P.; Mr. 
A. Glutton Brock, Mr. J. Graudfield. 

Rock and Formal Gardens. —Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, M.A.; Mr. W. A. Bilney, J.P.; Mr. 
A. Glutton Brock, Mr. Sidney Morris, Mr. 
J. Grandtield. 

Special Cup.— Mr. E. A. Bowles, M.A.; 
Mr. Carmichael Thomas, Mr. Alfred Par¬ 
sons, R.A. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining the 
following advance particulars of some of 
the leading exhibits, and believe the list 
| will help visitors to find their way to those 
I particular stands in which they are 
I especially interested. 


be seen the graceful erstwhile stove plant 
Eulalia grucillima variegata which is quite 
hardy and even grow’s well in the London 
a rea. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season 
and the scarcity of vegetables in general, 
are staging a remarkable collection of 
twenty-eight distinct types or kinds of 
early maturing vegetables, illustrating 
what can be accomplished by sowing suit¬ 
able varieties and adopting up-to-date 
methods of culture. The exhibit includes 
Peas, of finest quality, Cauliflowers with 
snow white curds, brightly coloured To¬ 
matoes, Cabbages, small firm hearts, deli¬ 
cious Asparagus and Son Kale, Potatoes, 
Beans of kinds, Globe Artichokes, Beet, 
Broccoli, Carrots, Cucumbers, Marrow’s, 
Mushrooms, Turnips, and many kinds of 
salads. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Limited, The 
Nurseries, Crawley, are exhibiting a Col¬ 
lection of ornamental flow’eriug and fine 
l foliaged trees and shrubs, a collection of 
Alpine Plants, and Cheal’s Star Dahlias, 
while in the Art department will be skowui 
a collection of landscape plans, sketches 
and photographs. 

Messrs. Mansell and IIatciier, Limited, 
of Ruwdon, will lie showing a group con¬ 
sisting of fine Odoiitoglossum hybrids of 
their own raising, good forms of Odonto- 
glosfiuin crispurn, a selection of pretty 
Odontiodas, a selection of choice Miltonias, 
and many miscellaneous orchids. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Ltd., The Old Nur¬ 
series, Clieshunt, hope to show a group of 
Roses covering a space-.nfi about 300 foot. 

It will include Roses- in pot's, Standards, 
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anti representations of most of the "weep¬ 
ing varieties. As usual, there will be a 
few novelties, among which Lemon Pillar 
may be mentioned. 

Messrs. NV’lbb and Sons, Limited, the 
King’s Seedsmen, Stourbridge, exhibit 
flowering plants raised from seed, consist¬ 
ing of Calceolarias, Cinerarias (various 
types) Begonias, Schizanthus, Gloxinias, 
Stocks, Streptocarpus, Salvias, Clarkias, 
etc., ail the plants exemplifying the excel¬ 
lence of the respective strains. The dis¬ 
play is arranged in an attractive style, the 
large mounds of beautiful blooms, in an 
endless variety of dazzling colours, creat¬ 
ing a magnificent effect. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott's special feature 
will be a mountain landscape of rocks, on 
which will be a forest of some hundreds 
of the rare ami beautiful little Juniperus 
hibernlea compressa, an erect-growing, 
blue-grey miniature, like the funereal 
Cypress of Italy. He also has a big drift 
of a new' fornr of Viola gracilis, called 
“TTna,” pure white, dainty, and very free ; 
first time of showing. He has also rock 
Pentstemons, P. Davidsoni, and P. cris- 
lafus, creeping rock species, ruby-red and 
violet especially, also a mass of the dainty 
British “ Bird’s Eye Primrose ” and Pri¬ 
mula farinoxa. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon, of Putney and Rne- 
hampton, is at his usual position near the 
Embankment end of Lime Tree Avenue 
with a really instructive demonstration of 
what can he done at a moderate expense 
to make the most of a small garden or odd 
corner of a large one. The exhibit con¬ 
sists of a sunken paved garden, with walls 
of stone, from whose crevices trail lit lie 
plants in the most natural fashion, a wind¬ 
ing paved walk and attractive steps, and 
especially a cunningly devised wall scat, 
together with attractively planted beds. 
The whole is designed and carried out by 
Mr. Dixon, who lias a large experience in 
this particular kind of work, and gives an 
excellent object-lesson to the man of mode¬ 
rate means, and well worthy of note by 
those w r lio have no need to study expeuse. 

Messrs*. Stuart Low and Co., of Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, find that the groups 
will not be quite so large as usual, on ac¬ 
count of some shortage on their part, and 
an abnormal demand on the other, but 
they will include groups of Carnations. The 
leading features wi 11 be their new per¬ 
petual varieties, “ Red Ensign ” (named 
to commemorate our mercantile marine) 
-and “ Brilliant,” which they claim to be 
the best light and dark red Carnations in 
cultivation ; ” Winter Glow,” a glowing 
cerise, another novelty raised by them ; 
and the new American white variety, 
“Crystal White.” Among iierpetiial- 
lloweriug Malmaisons they have a seed¬ 
ling. not yet in commerce, to be named 
“ Miracle.” an immense cherry-red ; but 
the largest of all Carnations will he found 
in the i>eri>etiial Malmaison, the Hon. 
Charlotte Kuollys, dark red. The new per¬ 
petual form of Princess of Wales—viz., 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Hugh I/>w, a rose- 
coloured variety, ami Mcphisto, an attrac¬ 
tive combination of orange and flame 
colour will also be shown. The Orchid 
group*will comprise many of the latest 
Ladio-Cat tleya hybrids, hybrid Cymbi- 
diums, Odonloglossums, and ot her species. 


Including Ramblers, Wlchuraiaua Clim¬ 
bers, many of the best and well-known 
Hybrid Tea, Tea and Perneliana varie¬ 
ties, also new and scarce kinds, with spe- , 
cial vases of their three new seedling I 
varieties—“ Covent Garden,” ” Golden . 
Ophelia,” and “ Emily Gray.” They may 
also have one or two new seedling Roses 
to show which are not yet in commerce, 
but these they are unable to sitecify at the 
moment. 

Mr. T. West Carnie (Art Adviser) pro¬ 
poses to exhibit at the Chelsea Show his , 
registered “ Jacobean ” flower glass, which ! 
has been so much appreciated all over the 
world. He got the idea of the glass from j 
a little old flower glass of the time of , 
Charles II., which shows that even in those 
days they had an eye to the arrangement 
of’flowers. He will also show' a few’ old 
sun dials. 

Messrs. Liberty and Co., Limited, of 
Regent Street, London, will be showing 
garden jittery, Japanese bronze storks for 
garden decoration and fish ponds, Japanese 
dwarf trees, ami bowls for flowers and 
bulbs. 

J eyes’ Sanitary Compounds Company, 
Limited, t>4, Cannon Street, London, will 
exhibit the following: J eyes’ Summer 
Wash (noil-poisonous) .sjiecially recom¬ 
mended for greenfly and all insect pests 
ami fungoid diseases: Jcycs’ Winter 
Wash, for removing insects’ eggs, moss, 
lichen, mussel scale from fruit and other 
trees (highly recommended at the R.II.S. 
Winter Wash Trials at Wisley, 1015); 

J eyes' Nicotine Wash (i>oixonou«) (a com¬ 
bination of the Summer Wash, with Nico¬ 
tine); J eyes’ Flower Wash (poisonous), for 
spraying plants in bloom, roses, etc.: 
Jeyes’ Horticultural Powder, for killing 
slugs and snails; and Cyllin Soft Soap. 

Mr. R. 0. Notcutt, of Woodbridge, will 
have a tastefully arranged group of Stan¬ 
dard Cytisus, rising from a ground.work 
of some of the more choice varieties of 
Weigelas, Japanese Maples, and Japanese 
Azaleas (which .are now generally classed 
as Rhododendrons). Among the Cytisus 
will bo noticed some line specimen stan¬ 
dards of the beautiful C. Bean!, raised at I 
Kew in 1900, and which is one of the best j 
dwarf species, with bright canary yellow I 
blooms. 

Messrs. Prentice Bros., Limited, Slow- 
market, are exhibiting their Special Hor¬ 
ticultural Fertilisers consisting of Pure 
1 eht hemic Guano, “ Tomorite,” their 
Special l’ot .to Fertiliser, and “ Vergerite.” 
There will also be on the Stand siiecimcns 
of various fruit, flowers, etc., grown with 
the aid of their Fertilisers. 

The Acme Chemical Company, Limited, 
of Tonbridge ami Bolton, are exhibiting 
their chemical insecticides, weed killer, 
etc. The chief Exhibit is their well- 
known “ Acme" Wood Killer, which has 
been on the market for over thirty years. 
They will also be exhibiting samples of 
arsenate of lead paste, lime sulphur wash, 
lawn sand, quassia chips, etc. 

Messrs. John Peed and Son, of West 
| Norwood, are showing large specimen 
Caladiums, as follow s*: John lV«*d, d<*cp 
i crimson and green; C. E. Dahle, pink ami 
i green : eandidum, white with green veins; 

Madame A ml re 


, r . . .. ... XT ... Silver Queen, pure white 

i. I lie group of Australian New liol- | * , v wlllte; Madame Hon, rose- 

lanO ") and greenhouse plants are many | ^ m( / R reen: Trlmnplie de Comte, llery 
of the Australian plants, some of which . S' . ’ , v 

are now rare in this country, hut which | crimson; KoIxTt de Neufville, hronzy emu- 

usually flower earlier than this date, as a i s 5 )n „ . . ... „ 

rule. Among the more popular are the Bcorge Gover, transparent os , » 

Acacias. Boronias, Metrosideros, and ! King, large goldon 
among the less known the Eriostemons. 

Brachysemas, Correas, etc. 

Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, of 
The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, inform 


Rio de Janeiro, transparent pink: 

Goldc 
Bare 

Adolphe de Rothschild, brilliant red, spot¬ 
ted pink. 

Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, of the Nor¬ 
folk Nurseries, Dercham, inform us that 


us that their stand will he a com prohen- their exhibit at the < helsen Miow will b< 


ing a tine lot of Weeping Roses. They will 
include in the exhibition a meritorious 
H.T. Rose raised by them and name<I 
•* Hobbles’ Climbing Victory.” It is very 
fragrant and a vigorous climber: the 
flowers are yellow in colour and rff exhibi¬ 
tion build. Other novelties wdll be Roses, 
Mrs. Alfred Jerwyn (H.T.) and Acquisi¬ 
tion (H.T.). 

Mr. Webster’s Nurseries, Stock, Essex, 
are not exhibiting any nursery stock, but 
will add materially to the interest of the 
Sundries Section by their novel and yet 
practical demonstrations—Webster’s pa¬ 
tent ” Cascade ” Nozzle, in spreading aud 
pouring from watering-cans, clean or 
dirty water, liquid manure, and weed¬ 
killer liquids, in various wavs and direc¬ 
tions, without the nozzle ever being taken 
off or getting choked with dirt or floating 
matter. 

Mr. A. Dav.kins, for seventeen years 
Manager. Seed and Bulb Department for 
Messrs. James Veitcb and Sons, Limited, is 
showing his new’ Buttercup Calceolaria, an 
excellent variety for greenhouse or bed¬ 
ding, with graceful light yellow flowers 
produced in abundance, and wdi'ch obtained 
the Award of Merit of the R.II.S. last 
May. also his special strain of Schizan¬ 
thus (the well-known Chelsea strain) in a 
line range of colours. 

Messrs. Price’s Stand at the Chelsea 
Show will be devoted to Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, t he insecticide with over half a oen- 
tury’s reputation amongst amateur and 
professional gardeners, and they will also 
devote space to Gishurstlnc, a waterproof¬ 
ing preparation of proved value. A num¬ 
ber of models that are certain to arouse a 
deal of interest will be shown. 

Messrs. Drew, Clark, and Co., of Lon¬ 
don and I a 1 y ton, are showing a few* of their 
patent platform steps and ladders for gar¬ 
den work, fruit picking, etc. 

Mr. A. B. Johnston, of New Park, Cran- 
leigh. will he showing his Fibrous Yellow 
Turf Loam for Vine borders, Carnations, 
Roses, Melons, Cucumbers, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, fruits under glass, and general j>ot 
work. 

Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton 
Court Nurseries, Chiswick, W., wdll exhi¬ 
bit n group of choice Japanese Maples for 
which they were awarded t\ gold medal at 
the spring show of the R.II.S., Chelsea, 
1913. 

Messrs. IT. B. May and Sons, Limited, 
The Nurseries, Chlngford, will he show¬ 
ing ferns and a miscellaneous group. 

Messrs. Rkamsuottom and Co., Alder- 
borough Nursery, hope to exhibit their St. 
p.rigid Anemones, showing the beautiful 
forms and colours of the flowers, to ob¬ 
tain which the bulbs should be planted in 
early autumn—August, if possible—to ob¬ 
tain best results and a glorious display in 
spring. 

Messrs. Ruches, Bolckow, and Co., 
Limited, .of Battleship Wharf. Blyth, ex¬ 
hibit garden seats, tables, chairs, Rose 
bowers, trellis work, etc.*, etc., made of 
old battleship teakwood taken from 
the historical training ship, H.M.S. 

Britannia,” upon which all the naval 
officers of the present day, except the 
youngest, learned the rudiments of their 
glorious calling. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of the Royal 
Nurseries, Waltham Cross, are arranging 
an exhibit of a group of Roses in pots iu 
flower, occupying a space of 300 square 
foot. The collection will consist of Bush, 
Standard, Rambler, and Weeping plants, 
some of the Weeping plants, notably the 
variety American Pillar, being extra tine. 
Main new varieties will l>e well ropre- 


sivc collect ion of Rows oL most classes, entirely composed 
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raised at Waltham Cross:—The Dowager 
Countess of Roden, bright pink Hybrid 
Tea ; Toreador, crimson and yellow 
Hybrid Tea ; Alfred W. Mellersh, salmon- 
yellow Hybrid Tea ; and Evelyn, rose- 
white Hybrid Tea. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, of King Street, 
Covent Garden, expect to put up two large 
pyramids of Darwin and Cottage garden 
Tulips from their nurseries at Taplow, 
also a bank of hardy herbaceous plants. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Sweet Pea Specialist, 
Wiiuborne, will be showing Sweet Teas 
arranged in stands, and the varieties will 
be mostly of his own raising—namely, 
Faith (lavender), Hope (rose), Charity 
(crimson), Bed Ensign (bright red), La 
France (rich pink), Italia (soft mauve), 
Golden Glory (orange), also a number of 
seedlings, including several good rods, and 
a rich red-maroou of “ Warrior ” type 
without a trace of purple or chocolate 
in it. 

Messrs. Fi.ory and Black, Orchid Nur¬ 
sery, Slough, are exhibiting a group of 
Orchids composed of selected specimens of 
Cattleya, Odoutoglossums, Odontiodas, 
etc., chiefly of hybrid origin. Striking 
novelties are the pure-white Cattleya, 
“ The Bride,” the large and finely 
bakiuced Lielio-Cattleya, 44 H. T. Pitt,” 
and Cattleya Empress Frederick, 44 Vesu¬ 
vius,” the last being the most richly 
coloured variety of this tine hybrid yet 
flowered. The pure white and yellow 
Odontoglossum crispum xantliotes, and 
the 1 d hues of the various Odontiodas 
give a line effect, and the group contains 
niauy novelties flowering for the first 
lime. 

Messrs. Fulham and Son, 71, Newman 
Street, wondon, are depicting two kinds of 
rock garden—one a representation of a 
piece of mountain streamlet, flanked by 
large blocks of weathered mountain grit 
sto; e, and planted with suitable shrubs. 
The other is more of an Alpine Bock Gar¬ 
den, the stone used being Norfolk sand¬ 
stone, which has been out in the weather 
for some years. Contiguous to this ex¬ 
hibit will be a collection of some of the 
new Chinese shrubs recently introduced 
into this country by E. II. Wilson. A 
formal garden is also exhibited. A per¬ 
gola, formed of old stone columns, leads 
up to a paved court, at the end of which 
is a quaint wooden garden house, with an 
(Juk-shlngled roof, flanked by two short 
lengths of old stone balustrade. 

Messrs. Doubie and Co., Edinburgh, hope 
to exhibit Tulips and Sweet Peas, the 
latter to include their 1910 novelties— 
namely, Alexander Malcolm, Ivorine, Mrs. 
Arnold Hitchcock, Mrs. Tom Jones, and 
several other unnamed seedlings. 

Messrs. William Cutbusu and Son, Bar- 
net Nurseries, Barnet, expect to have 
three groups, cousisting of Carnations 
(chiefly cut), which will include such sorts 
as Lady Ingestre, Mrs. Lucy MacKinnon. 
Carola, B. F. Felton, White Stfan, and 
White Wonder; but, unfortunately, 
nothing new and a group of Boses, entirely 
dwarf Poiyaulha varieties, with some 
short standards of the same sorts, grouped 
in the form of beds, carpeted with Violas. 
The varieties of Boses will be Orleans, 
Baby Tausemlschori, Ellen Poulsen, Joau 
of Arc, Mrs. W. H. Cut bush, aud Erna 
TeschendortT. The third exhibit will be 
in the form of alpines, containing the ordi¬ 
nary run, high-quality Saxifrages, Se- 
dums, Aubrletias, and such like. 

The Misses K. and E. Hopkins, 
F.H.H.S., of Mere Gardens, Shepper- 
ton, are putting up a rock garden in 
the open, furnished with uncommon alpine 
plants and old-world flowers, such as 
Primroses and Daisies, now so scarce aud 
rare. The new blue Primrose 44 Hopkins’ 
Victory,” which is fixed in colour, will he 
prominent, and which has been greatly 


admired at all the R.H.S. Shows this 
spring. 

Messrs. William Cooper and Nephews, 
of Berkhamsted, will be exhibiting their 
Horticultural Preparations, consisting of 
Cooper’s Winter (VI) Fluid for winter 
spraying ; Coopers Nicotine (V2) Summer 
Fluid, a nicotine preparation for summer 
spraying in the orchard and greenhouse ; 
Cooper’s Mildew (V2K) Fluid, for Rose, 
Strawberry, and other mildews, also for 
Strawberry leaf-spot ; Cooper’s A. S. 
Fluid, for aphis and Apple-sucker and 
young scale insects ; Cooper’s Pure 
Arsenate of Lead Paste ; Cooper’s Weedi- 
clde ; Cooper’s 1 to 50 Weedkiller; 
Cooper’s Tomarite, a non-poisonous 
Tomato spray fluid ; Cooper’s Apterite, a 
soil fumigant; Cooper’s Tactite, the 
ideal preparation for tree banding; Coo 
IK‘r’s Fumigating Fluid; Cooper's Fungi¬ 
cide, an improved Bordeaux mixture. 

Mr. George Prince, Longworth, will be 
showing some good blooms of the following 
new Roses :—The Queen Alexandra Rose, 
a wonderful colouring, intense vermilion, 
deeply shaded old gold on the reverse of 
petals ; Golden Ophelia, golden-yellow, a 
line new Rose, and a grand, strong grower, 
and with plenty of blooms ; K. of K., 
nearly single, large, velvety petals of deep 
scarlet, an immense bloom, w’hich is quite 
remarkable in beds. There will also be a 
miscellaneous collectiou of the best-knowu 
varieties. 

Tiie Hon. Vicary Gibbs is proposing to 
send from the Aldenham House Gardens 
a considerable collection of Cape scented 
leaved Pelargoniums. This collection will 
contain a fine lot of standard plants, 
which will be set up in a grouudwork of 
dwarf plants. The whole will comprise 
nearly 100 varieties, and will include a 
lovely new variegated form of P. crispum. 
Some of the most striking varieties of this 
unique collection are:—Ardens, Attar of 
Boses, capitatum, crispum maximum, Fair 
Emily, glaucum, Moore’s Victory, Phea¬ 
sant’s Foot, Prince of Orange, ditto varie¬ 
gated, Purple Unique, quercifolium, Shel¬ 
ton’s Unique, Shrublnnd Pet, tetragonum, 
Thalia, tomenlosum. White Unique, 
bctulimim, and Lady Plymouth, the whole 
forming an interesting and beautiful col¬ 
lection. Gardener, Mr. Edwin Beckett. 

Mil G. Reuthk, Keston, Kent, will have 
two exhibits. One will he devoted to rare 
hardy flowering shrubs, including Him¬ 
alayan and Chinese Rhododendrons, Mag¬ 
nolias, Grevillea sulphurea, Crinodendron 
Hooker!, Embothriuin cocelneum Daph¬ 
nes, rare dwarf Conifers, and other dwarf 
shrubs. The other exhibit will be eom- 
!M>sed of Alpines and Herbaceous Peren- 
uials, including Cardamine zezoensis Ane¬ 
mone alpina, A. sulphurea, A. narcissi- 
flora, Dodecu I heon splendidum, Rnin- 
ondia pyremi ica f Haberlea Ferdinand! 
Coburgi, II. virginalis, Oxalis eiineaphylla, 
Sisyrlnchium fllifolium, Matthiola vale- 
siaca, Geum Boris!, Sedum cyaneum, 
Daphne pet non, Arena ria montana, and 
Polemonium reptans. 

Messrs. John Forbes (Hawick), Limited, 
are exhibiting a group of plants in bloom 
consisting of Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
theurn 11. pi., the double form of the well- 
known field Daisy, resembling in form 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sanders, a really fine 
plant for cutting; Calla Little Gem. In a 
new hybrid alpine pink Sunset shown 
for the first time the colour is deep scarlet, 
and it seems very free flowering and will 
prove a welcome addition to the rock gar¬ 
den. A few young plants of East Lothian 
Stocks in many shades showing the strain 
for which the firm is famous will also be 
exhibited; also a nice collection of named 
Auriculas and other alpine plants. 

Messrs. A. W. Damage, Limited, Hoi- 
boru, Loudon, are exhibiting types of their 


I garden shelters on the most up-to-date 
I scientific principles. These are mounted 
i on wheels and revolving platforms, to per¬ 
mit of being readily turned in any direc- 
tiou, ami made with open fronts or en¬ 
tirely closed for protection against the 
weather. They are also showing a large 
range of canvas deck and garden chairs, 
sun awnings, tents in striped or rot-proof 
materials, cane furniture of various types 
in quality to suit all pockets, old-style 
garden furniture, enamelled white, aud 
stowmway suites. 

Messrs. Pipers are making a feature of 
alpine and rock plants, also flowering 
shrubs, erecting a water and rock garden 
to show the way they should be grown. 

Messrs. J. Weeks and Co. (Chelsea), 
specialists in the erection of glasshouses 
of every description, are showing several 
typos of sectional boilers, together with a 
model of their well-knowm upright tubular 
boiler, which has been in use for upwards 
of sixty years. One distinct novelty is a 
new type of independent boiler for domes¬ 
tic hot-water supply or heating systems. 
This has a cleverly arranged extension of 
the boiler water-way to give a reservoir 
in the hottest part of the tire. The top, or 
dome, is bolted on, so that the whole in¬ 
terior is accessible for cleaning out 
periodically. As showing the progressive 
methods of this firm, it is interesting to 
note that they are already developing the 
use of electricity with water heuting, and 
as illustrative of what can be done on 
these lines they are exhibiting a small 
ordinary cast-iron radiator, which, with 
a special electrical attachment, euables the 
radiator to be heated to a comfortable 
temperature, and this without the usual 
boiler, mains, and pipes, etc. This cer¬ 
tainly marks a new phase in heating 
work. 

44 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 
Stand in Main Avenue. Various garden¬ 
ing publications will be silown, aud sub¬ 
scriptions will be received for any books 
required. 

Garden Pests and Friends. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-sucker. — Fruit-growers should 
look carefully in their Apple-trees for the 
larvae of the apple-sucker (Psylla mali). 
These lame are very small wheu they first 
appear, and frequently do much damage 
before the cause is suspected. In had at¬ 
tacks tlie bloom trusses wither, and the 
damage is often attributed to frost. The 
eggs from w’hich the larvae emerge are de- 
l>osited on the youug wood and the fruit- 
spurs chiefly. They arc elougated, dull 
white or yellowish. They do not all hatch 
out at the same time, and it may be neces¬ 
sary to spray more than once iu order to 
control the pest. The first larvae emerge 
as soon as the buds begin to oiien. If 
many arc observed at this time it may lie 
worth while to spray before they have 
penetrated the buds. Otherwise it is 
necessary to wait until the bloom trusses 
have opened sufficiently for the spray to 
reach the insects, which will theu lie found 
in the middle of the truss at the base of 
the flower-stalks. In any case the first 
spraying should be given before the blos¬ 
som oik?us. The best spray to use, accord¬ 
ing to the Board of Agriculture, is nicotine 
soap wash, or one of the proprietary 
washes containing nicotine. The formula 
for nicotine soap w r ash is:—Nicotine (95 
per cent, purity), £ oz.: soft soap, I lb.: 
water, 10 gallons. The first aphides will 
also be about by this time, and this is the 
best spray to use against them, as well as 
against the small caterpillars of the winter 
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THE WEED’S WORK- 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons nearing tho ripening stage must 
bo carefully watched, and as soon as the 
fruits show signs of colouring, watering 
and feeding should be modified, and as the 
colouring advances and the fruits near 
maturity dispensed with to such an ex¬ 
tent that enough plain water only should 
bo given to prevent the foliage flagging. 
The humid atmosphere so necessary for 
Melons while making growth and assisting 1 
the fruits to swell to a good size must also 
give place to drier conditions by leaving a 
chink of air on the top ventilators the 
night through. As soon as fully coloured 
and the stems begin to crack where they 
are attached to the fruits, cut and place 
them in the fruit-room. Support fruits 
on successiomal plants before they get too 
heavy, nets being the most serviceable for 
the purpose, and keen all growths pinched 
at tho first leaf as fast as they are pro¬ 
duced. Plants may now he set out in 
frames on well-made hotbeds, but until 
warmed* weather sets in cover the lights at 
night with mats. To prevent vapour from 
rising, cover the surface of the bed within I 
the frame with turves, Grass side down if 
newly dug, and make mounds of loam in [ 
a fairly rough state containing a little ! 
lime rubble and wood ashes, if of a heavy 
texture. A very light loam will lie the 
better for ail addition of mnrl or dried j 
clay, to make it more retentive, and it 
may also be fortified with a little bone 
meal if of a poor, hungry nature. 

Cucumbers may also ho planted in hot¬ 
bed frames, but for some little time to 
come cover them at night. Surface the 
bed with turves as for Melons, hut make 
up the mounds for the reception of the 
plants of a compost consisting of two- 
thirds loani and one-third good leaf-mould 
or old Mushfoom dung, which make mode¬ 
rately firm. Melons should be planted so 
that the hall is just covered, and the soil 
made firm round them with the handle of j 
the trowel, but Cucumbers may be set 
somewhat deeper, to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of stem roots. In both cases 
pinch out the points of the plants when 
they have made six or eight leaves to make 
them break. Stop tho resulting growths, 
to obtain a further production of laterals, 
which, in the case of Melons, should fur¬ 
nish a plentiful supply of female flowers. 
Set and pinch out the points of these at 
the first or second leaf lx?yond the fruits 
at midday, and water to swell them off 
when a good set lias been secured in the 
usual way. In regard to Cucumbers, if 
the main laterals are pegged down to the 
turves covering the bed, they will speedily I 
become rooted, which not only encourages ' 
the production of a plentiful supply of | 
young grow ths, hut enables the plants to 
carry heavier crops of fruit without im- 
pairing their energies. 

Kitchen garden. —The present is tho 
liest time in the year to form new planta- | 
tions of Rhubarb, for which Hie ground i 
should he deeply dug and thoroughly , 
manured. If the stools are to bo forced i 
where grown, they should stand not less 
than 5 feet apart each way. For lifting 
or for pulling from in the spring, let the ! 
stools stand 3 feet apart in the rows, and 
the hitter 4 feet asunder. 

Flower garden. —The Grass now grows 
fast, and the mowing of lawns, in conse¬ 
quence, claims regular attention. For the 
same reason, tho verges require to be fre¬ 
quently clipped. Work in the shape of 
cleaning shrub beds and borders, which, in 
consequence of the lack of labour during 
tho “ time of stress,” have got into an 
untidy state, should l>e persevered with, 
and brought to a conclusion as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Make a sowing now 
of the different varieties of Aubnetias, 
Campanulas, Sileno, or anything of a like 
nature required for spring bedding. 

A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Border Chrysanthemums. —These can 
now safely go out at almost any time. If 
the quarter in which they are to 1x3 grown 
has not been recently manured, a spadeful 
under each station will hv and by assist 
the plants to give of their best, and it will, 
moreover, aid them to withstand the 
effects of dry weatheT without further add¬ 
ing to the work of watering. 

Hotbeds. —Materials for hotbeds may 
now he collected for filling cold frames 
and pits in which Melons and Cucumbers 
can be grown. Very good crops can be 
had by this moans of cultivation in August 
and September. Seeds of both should bo 
sown now, so that young plants may be 
ready when needed. It is almost unneces¬ 
sary to emphasise the need for sweetening 
the fermenting material which is used to 

E rovide heat by frequent turnings as it is 
cing collected. In tho ceutre of each 
sash a mound of holding loam, with the 
addition of a little wood ashes and some 
lime rubble, will he needed. This ought 
to be mad© very firm, in order to induce a 
short-jointed and thrifty growth in the 
plants. 

Hardening off. —Some additional work 
is entailed at this time by the removal of 
plants hitherto grown in houses or in pits 
to sheltered places in the open, in older 
to inure them to a lower temperature be¬ 
fore they are planted out. This is very 
necessary work, and to imperfect or per¬ 
functory hardening may be attributed the 
annual loss of many plants. During the 
period of hardening, cold winds ought to 
lie prevented from striking the, ns yet, 
tender plants, and a few’ garden mats and 
posts ought to be at hand as shelter in 
the case of chilly east winds, which, in this 
district, at any rate, usually coincide with 
hardening-off time. 

Hardy flower borders. —An effort ought 
to he made to complete staking the plants 
and tidying herbaceous borders before the 
summer planting is due. Fortunately, 
there is still less of the latter to do than 
was the case half a dozen years ago. It 
is obvious that if the hardy flower borders 
are not finished before planting-out time 
arrives many plants will be too far ad¬ 
vanced to he staked in a satisfactory way. 
There is, in a general way, little need for 
the rake upon hardy flower borders. A 
tidy workman with a hee can make the 
surface very passable. 

Wall fruit trees. —During the week all 
•tho trees of stone fruit have been tho¬ 
roughly watered. This is always done at 
this time, even if something else has to 
wait, for I consider that a good watering 
just now assists the embryo fruits to swell, 
and lessens the risk of these dropping. 
Disbudding lias l>een begun in the case of 
Peach trees. This operation will lie, of 
course, spread over a considerable time. 
There is a good average set of fruit, and 
there will he a good deal of thinning to 
ait tend to later on. Pear trees, in fine 
bloom, are being pollinated on sunny days. 
The flowers of Apple trees upon the walls 
begin to show colour, and Morello Cherries 
advance apace. Fruit-houses will now* 
need attention as regards ventilation, for 
by careless work in this respect mot only 
insect pests, hut, in the case of Vines 
especially, mildew may be induced. Thin¬ 
ning in the case of Grapes should not, if 
possible, he allowed to fall into arrears. 
Beginners are too prone to leave the 
bunches too full; but, after all, thinning 
requires experience, and when that has 
come the worker thins correctly and 
almost automatically. After thinning is 
finished, a liberal watering with a mild 
stimulant—there is nothing better than 
the old-fashioned tank liquid manure in a 
weak state—will act as a tonic to the 
Vanes. W. McGuffog. 

liulmae Gardena, Kirkcudbright. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Grapes. —Where there is no neces¬ 
sity for hastening the ripening of the 
earliest Grapes, much will be gained in the 
matter of colour and general finish of black 
Grapes if the night temperature is slightly 
lowered and a little air left on at all times. 
The less fire-heat allowed, the blacker the 
berries will be, and the bloom will also be 
more dense. Of course, the change of 
temperature should only be slight ? not 
sufficient to interfere with the swelling of 
the berries. In mid-season and late houses 
the routine work of thinning, stopping, 
tying down, etc., as advised m previous 
notes, is still receiving attention, the pre¬ 
servation of the main leaves, by prevent¬ 
ing overcrowded lateral growth, being one 
of the most important items. Stopping 
should l>e carried out systematically, with 
intervals of only a few days, os it is trying 
to the Vines to have a considerable amount 
of leafage taken off at any one operation. 
Watering will be often necessary’ in all 
vineries with inside borders only, and it 
must always he done thoroughly, so that 
the whole border is soaked throughout, 
manure-water, when it can be had, being 
about the best thing to help the Vines. 
Failing that, there are on the market many 
concentrated manures, which, if applied 
with discretion, will take its place, Thom¬ 
son’s Vine manure being as good as any. 

Early Peaches are now swelling rapidly, 
and should be fed freely during the limited 
time which is left to them to lay on pulp. 
Tho syringe must he vigorously app K ed on 
all Peach trees, to keep down insi ’ > of 
all kinds. In the second houses stoni. g is 
now taking place, and caution is necessary 
not to keep too high a temperature either 
day or liiglit, for the fruits will not bear 
excitement during this stage. Tie in all 
young growths necessary for keeping the 
trees well furnished, and see that they are 
secured as nearly as possible in the posi¬ 
tion they are eventuallv to occupy. All 
other shoots ■should eitlier lx? rubbed out 
or, if they have fruit at the base, stopped 
at the third or fourth leaf. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — A 
hatch of plants that has been flowering in¬ 
doors all the winter will now lx? planted 
out on a well-prepared border. There they 
will continue to flower nil the summer, and 
make good growths for propagating in 
September. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums propa¬ 
gated from cuttings will be planted out at 
the first favourable opportunity. 

Herbaceous plants will now bo suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the crowns to he 
thinned—an operation that should not lie 
overlooked in old-established plants, for 
they mostly show far more growths than 
they can bring to perfection. The extent 
to which thinning may be done must lx? 
judged by the nature of the plant and its 
growth. No rule can he laid down for all. 

Polyanthuses raised from seed sown in 
boxes are ready for pricking out into nur¬ 
sery beds on a cool border. There are now 
many fine strains which come fairly true 
from seed. A sowing has also been made in 
a cool spot in the open. 

Celery. —Plants of the earliest -sowing 
are now ready for planting in the trenches. 
They are lifted with as much soil os pos¬ 
sible adhering to the roots, and planted in 
single lines 8 inches apart. The soil about 
each plant is made very firm, and a dust¬ 
ing or soot applied during the evening or 
early in tho morning once a week. The 
plants must not at any time he allowed to 
suffer from drought. Further trenches 
are being prepared for successional crops 
as opportunities occur or the ground be¬ 
comes available. 

Potatoes. —The earliest-planted are now 
through the soil. The soil has been drawn 
up to the stems of the plants, and a quan¬ 
tity of covering material is at hand. No 
overhead covering is allowed to remain 
on during the day. Potatoes in pits are 
now yielding a plentiful supply. 
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CLEAR YOUR GARDEN 
OF ALL SOIL PESTS. 

Use KILOGRUB now. Dig this 
scientific powder well in. It is 
far more effective than lime, soot, 
or any ordinary insecticide. 

KILOGRUB destroys the sings, 
wire-worms, etc., underground , 
where nothing else can reach them. 

Price* of KILOGRUB— Enamelled tins, 11/9 
and 3/-; bags, 28 /6s., 6/-; 56 lbs.. 8/-; 111 Us., 
13/-. All packages fre*. If your Seedsman camsat 
supply, write to the Manfuacturcrs, JOHN 
PEAK & CO H Bridgewater Chemical Work s, 
to Wigan, Lancs. 


it must be 


Bordorite 

for 

Potato Spraying 


Full Particulars from leading Chemists and 
8eedsmen, or from the 8ole Manufacturers: 

Walter Voss & Co., Ltd., 20B, Millwall, E.H 


NOW IS THE TIME 

to 

commence top-dressing 
your young plants with 


I TO 

The RITO 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for soil bacteria, and multiplies all Allotment and 
Garden Produce. Of all corn merchants, seedsmen and florists. If any difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining supplies, write to the Makers, The Molassine Co., Ltd. 

Prices, cash with order :— 1 cwt,, 27/6; 501b., 15/-; 28lb., 8/-; 141b., 4/6; 71b., 
2/9. Carriage is extra as follow's : On 1 cwt. nil; 50 lb., Is. ; 281b. and 14 lb., 9d. 

A booklet giving particulars of the results obtained on all crops by the use of Horti¬ 
cultural Rito will be sent free on application to— 

THE MOLASSINE CO., Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 


The Perfect Insecticide 

Eradicates Slugs, Maggots, Wireworm, 
Eel worm, Caterpillars, Greenfly, and 
all such vermin. 

Sold by all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Sundriesmeu. 

“Clubicide” Compels Crops 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

Alex. Cross and Sons, Ltd. 

Horticultural Specialists 
19, Hope Street, Glasgow 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS-NO.NEW EXPERIMENT. 


EUREKA. 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka Lawn 8am., 
BounMx, Nicotine, Insecticide*, Fcmern, 
8i»kayk, and other Okkmioai.n & Sundries. 
Sou List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They arc always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, oarr. paid._ 


i y SelyAddftstTOMLINSON 8 


TO SAVE YOUR POTATO CROP 


1 

THE NEW READY 

B 

\ ■ 

BLIGHTY GIVES A ! 

1 

PREPARED POTATO 


UNIFORM SOLUTION j 

i 

SPRAYING MIXTURE. 

\ G 

OF 1 % ' 

■ 

The Solution is speedily and 

\ H 

Tested and Approved , 

i 

simply Prepared by the 

T 

by the Food | 


addition of cold water. 

_\ /. _ 

Production Department, 

! 

YOU 

MUST 

USE 


REG TRADE MARK tilgP 

BURGUNDY MIXTURE 


Packed in Bags, I t, 28 , 56 . and til lbs : also Cartons, 1 , 2 . and 4 lbs. Ask your nearest Dealer 
for literature or write direct to the Makers of the famous “Maple Brand” Confer Sulphate, 


PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 


The Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. 

(Horticultural Section J, 

39, Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


INCREASES 

CROPS. 


Advertis ement R ates. 

Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three line*, and nine words each additional line). Front 
Dace, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2 


'Your Poultry cannot be harmed 

%/ iP;you use 

M?DougaiIs poisonousWEED KILLER 


SAFE & EFFECT/VE. 

g-Z3j * From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers 

iFOoyqalh 

M*r DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

66 68. PORT ST, MANCHESTER, f JU.' 


la: 


HEREFORD 

Supply VEGETABLE MANURE that suits all CROPS and 
SOILS. A customer used 561 bs. and won 11 PRIZES out 
of 41 EXHIBITS. Trial Cartons 14. Bags, 141b. 3 6, 
281b. 6.-,561b. 12/-, per cwt 24- MANURE LlhTS Post hree 
ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

FAMOUS FOR 40 YEARS. 
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BEES. 


D1 SCOUK A< 11 NO SWARMING. 

Tins is an exceptional year in all outdoor 
rural occupations, because of the lateness 
of things. Gardening and farming duties 
have been impossible to do at the calendar 
♦dates, and this is also the case, hut with 
even greater result, with apiarian duties. 
As 1 write (in the second week in May) 
fruit blossoms in the Midlands are only 
just beginning to come out, though this is 
happening with phenomenal rapidity. In 
beekeeping, the t wofold effect of this tardy 
conduct of Dame Nature is that stores of 
food inside the hives are abnormally slen¬ 
der, and the hatching-out of the brood is 
delayed. Nevertheless, supers have been 
put on, in conformity with our advice, and 
the result, is that the temperature of the 
whole hive—/.c., brood chambers and 
super—will be even, as it should be. In 
such a case, the bees are likely to lake to 
the suiters readily, and will begin to store 
in* them without hesitation after the brood 
chamber is supplied, when the honey-flow 
becomes'plentiful. This will be to the bee¬ 
keeper’s advantage in two ways. Firstly, 
the natural.swarming will be discouraged ; 
secondly, surplus honey will be obtained. 
A further mode of discouraging swarming 
is that of giving shelter from the sun’s 
rays. Those who venture upon weather 
prophesies tell us that there will be a-good 
deal of hot weather in 1910. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, this is unquestionably so 
already. Hives in open positions, under 
the uninterrupted rays of the sun, become 
almost unbearably hot inside, which ex¬ 
cites the bees to swarm. They not only 
dislike excessive heat, but also are well 
aware that a tropical heat may bring 
down the comb, already burdened with 
food and brood, with disastrous results. 
From their own point of view, the only 
way to reduce the lomperature is to 
diminish the population. Hence the 
swarm. 

Ilow shall we help the bees, without 
losing any honey or any of the bees 
through swarming? To one who looks to 
natural methods, obviously the suggestion 
of a big leafy branch or two, over and in 
front.of tiio hive, presents itself. Do not 
let sueh a protection from I lie sun be 
thick round the entrance. To move the 
hive more than a couple of feet—at night, 
of course is inadvisable, because what 
may be gained by acquiring shade would 
be lost by reducing the number of bees. 
Some would undoubtedly fail to And their 
way to the new location. A bee labouring 
under a burden of nectar or pollen will not 
have much strength or inclination left to 
search around for its home, which lias 
been removed bodily from a position it has 
grown accustomed to. A sunshade of tiffany 
or light sacking, erected not too near the 
hive, to throw a shade upon it when the 
sun’s rays are hottest, is, of course, pos¬ 
sible, but not a small undertaking. The 
supporting polos must be firmly fixed to 
withstand winds. The iierfeet way with a 
tiffany shade would be to make the mate¬ 
rial removable in dull or windy weather. 
Another method, but one which tends to 
disturb the bees, is to wedge up the body 
box about an inch, levering it gently from 
the front to insert two wedges. Do this 
expeditiously, because your presence in 
front of tlie hive, in the direct flight of 
the bees, will be taken as a hostile act, 
ami an attack upon you will be probable. 
An objection to this method is that n fur¬ 
ther inter forenee is caused in cooler 
weather, when the body box has to be 
lowered. The roof may be lifted and laid 
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crosswise, but. the coolness effected by so 
doing is but little. I think. Still, it is better 
than doing nothing. I have prevented 
swarming in very hot weather by raising 
the body bo ; and lifting the roof as well. 
The roof, however, is set straight each 
evening for the night. Giving plenty of 
room inside and lowering the temiioratiire 
in some way are two of the best and easiest 
ways of preventing natural swarming. 

IF K. II. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Azaleas with small flowers (Azalea). —A*, 
far a* one can judge by the treatment 
given, the Azaleas should yield much bet¬ 
ter results. Everything points to starva¬ 
tion in some way or other, such as potting 
in u insult able soil or allow ing them at times 
to become dry at the roots. This last may 
readily happen unless care is taken to tho¬ 
roughly soak the ball of earth when water¬ 
ing, for, should an insufficient quantity !>e 
given, the Lower part is apt to remain dry, 
and then the dense mass of delicate fibres 
quickly suffers. Good peat and sand arc 
very necessary for Azaleas, and in ]K>tting 

>eoial care must be taken to rain the 
new soil down firmly, as if left too loose 
the water will find its way through that 
instead of moistening the entire UUJ of 
earth in a uniform manner. While growth 
i-s progressing, an occasional watering with 
soot-water or weak liquid manure is of 
great service, and liberal syringing is also 
very beneficial. In nothing take care that 
the pots are thoroughly yet not excessively 
drained, and be sure to leave sufficient 
space for watering'—that is to say, from 
1 inch to 2 inches, according to the size 
of the pot. Polling should l>o done 
directly after the flowering season is j>asl. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mint (IF. 7\).—To have green Mint very 
<sirl.y in the year, roots should be Lilted in 
December and placed in shallow boxes of 
fine soil, standing in a warm house. Out 
of doors it grows freely in any light, well- 
drained soil, but should be broken up and 
replanted every second year, as it dies 
away if left in one place too long, although 
it naturally seeks fresh soil by pushing out 
all round the outer edges ol’ the bed, while 
the centre or old part will get quite bare. 
If you wish to have dry Mint, you should 
cut the tops in July, and tie in bunches 
after having carefully dried them. 

Growing Cucumbers in a frame (F. 

Young).— Horse-manure alone, or this and 
leaves, will be needed for affording tlie 
requisite bottom-beat to grow Cucumbers 
successfully—this to be prepared by turn¬ 
ing tlie heap every alternate day for a 
week. Measure your frame, and allow, in 
building your manure-bed, just a little 
wider and longer space than tlie size of 
frame, and make it firm by treading. This 
completed, provide a bar row-load of good 
turfy loam for each light, placing it in the 
centre and mixing w’ith it a little decayed 
manure or leaf-mould. Do not plant until 
your bed has thrown off its most violent 
heat, and leave a little air on for steam to 
escape. It is more economical to purchase 
plants ready to put out when the bed is 
thus prepared Ilian to sow seed, because by 
the time the plants attain to a fruiting 
stage and age from seed, the heat of tlie 
bed will have somewhat subsided, unless, 
of course, \ou have other glass-houses in 
which to forward your own plants. The 
plants require to be often pinched, with a 
view to the provision of lateral fruiting 
growths, training these evenly and regu¬ 
larly over the surface. It is only by i>or- 
sislent stopping and thinning out of 
crowded shoots that a regular succession 
of fruits can l>e obtained. Regular top- 


dressings of soil, put on to extend Lhe bed 
and to encourage new roots, act with 
magical effect on fruit production, and :i 
little bone-meal sprinkled occasionally over 
the surface helps to sustain the plants 
when cropping freely. Covering with mats 
at night will conserve warmth and avoid, 
to some exit lit, the check caused by the 
variable night temiieratures in spring. The 
mats ought b> tie removed in early mor::- 
«4ng as soon as the suit reaches the frame- 
lights. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants .—K. Boss. —1, Anemone 
nemorosa ; 2, Arabia albidu varie-gata; 3, 
I'elsia erotica ; I. Cot-one as ter microphyJla. 

- -(/. B. —1, CydoiLia japonic ; 2, Ber- 

beriis Darwini; 3, Kerria japonica fl.-nl.; 4, 

Coliitea ar bore seen s.- II. V. —1, Pyms 

Molus floribunda; 2, Ribes aureum; 3, 

Piptanthus ncpalenisis; 4, Wayfaring-tree 

(Viburnum Larotana).- W. H. W. —1, 

Kerria japowica fl.-pl. ; 2, Spiraea pruni- 
folia fl.-pl. ; 3, Ribes aureum: 4, Berberix 

Darwini.- J. O. —1, Bird Cherry (Pru- 

nus Pad us) ; 2, the Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choisya ten iota) ; 3, Woigela rosea; 4. 

Ribes speciasum.- B. IF. —1, The Pearl 

Bush (Exnchorda grand iflora) ; 2, the 

Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier Botrya- 
pium); 3, Oeanotlius azureus; 4, Epimc- 

dium alpinum. - J. II. —1, Euonymus 

rad icons variegatus; 2. Epdmedium pinna- 
turn; 3, Ibcris sem-perfloreuiis; 4, Prunux 

Pad us.- Mrs. Ilagq .—The flowers you 

send are those of what is known os tlie 

Tlose-in-hoso Polyanthus. - G. P. — 

Beilis peren n i s R o-b Roy.- C. J. E. —1, 

Narcissi’s Barn oonspicuus ; 2, N. princeps; 
3, N. Sir Wat kin ; 4, N. Figaro; 5. N. Ex¬ 
celsior; 6, N. Empress; 7, N. Mine, de 

Graaf; 8, N. Olympia.- D. Curry.— 

Primus triloba flore-pleiK). 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Glen If allay .—From the specimen sent, 
the trouble is due to rabbits, or it may be 
that rats are the culprits. In the case of 
the former, the only way is to see that 
tlioro are no boles in the wire netting, 
while trapping is the only remedy for the 

rats.- G. B. Power. —Yes, the Peach-tree, 

leaves of which you send, luis fallen a vic¬ 
tim to silver leaf, and we should advise you 
to grub it- up and put it on the fire, to pre¬ 
vent tlie disease spreading. 


Books. —“A Garden Flora: Trees and 
Flowers Grown in Gardens at Nymans.” 
By L. Messel. 1890-1915. Country Life , 
20, Ta vistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Overhanging trees (A. SA .—The abbre¬ 
viated report you send of this case is not 
sufficient to enable us to form a very safe 
conclusion upon the matter; but so far as 
we can see there is nothing in the magis¬ 
trate’s decision at variance with the views 
we have expressed in this column. The law 
on the subject is perfectly clear. If trees 
belonging to a neighbour overhang a man’s 
garden the neighbour may be called upon 
to abate any nuisance so caused, and if he 
falls to do so the complainant may himself 
cut away such portion of the branches as 
actually overhangs his garden but he must 
not cut anything beyond the boundary line 
separating the two gardens. In this par¬ 
ticular case tlie magistrate, who would be 
jierfectly well acquainted with the law, 
seems to have taken the trouble actually t<* 
go and inspect, and we are inclined to think 
from this meagre report of his decision 
that ho came to the conclusion that defen¬ 
dant. had had just cause of complaint 
against the owner of the trees, but that 
lie had exceeded his rights In the way he 
had cut them.— Bex. 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

FIGHTING THE PESTS. 


First ami foremost I search among the 
Roses. A pest is there in hiding within 
a folded leaf, just waiting the opportunity 
to attack and destroy the uprising bud. 
The method of hiding l»y enfolding itself 
with a leaf betrays its whereabouts. I 
simply unfold the leaves, take the cater¬ 
pillar between my linger and thumb, and 
dispose of it. There are hundreds of 
them, ami the Rose grower knows that he 
has to light the enemy to the death or lose 
Ills Roses. He knows, too, that, though 
the Rose grower may destroy every mag¬ 
got found on ids Roses on Monday even¬ 
ing, he w T ill find a new army of reserve 
moved in to the lighting line by Tuesday 
evening, and these lie must again destroy. 
Intermittent visits and spasmodic attacks 
will never clear the enemy out, but, con¬ 
tinued throughout May and June, regular 
searchings out and destroying will put an 
end to the evil. 

There are several kinds of caterpillars 
which attack our Roses, their method of 
attack and their system of hiding them¬ 
selves in the leaves being very similar. 
First, there is what is called the “ black 
caterpillar,” which appears immediately 
the foliage comes, and, hiding itself, 
uwaits the emergence of the bud. This it 


" goes for ” with a vengeance, and eats its 
way right into the heart of the shoot, com¬ 
pletely destroying all possibility of bloom. 
It is the larvm of a moth belonging to the 
family Tortricina, and this particular 
group of moths is responsible for many of 
the caterpillar pests frequenting Roses. 
Directly the black caterpillar has had its 
day, and either jmssed on or been crushed, 
n green-clad enemy takes up the running 
and employs the same tactics. We deal 
with these in the same way, anS reinforce 
our searchings by syringing our Roses with 
an approved insecticide, which, if not effi¬ 
cacious in destroying the rampant crea¬ 
tures. at least discourages them by making 
their food distasteful. Fortunately, the 
battle dies down by the end of June, when 
the plants can rely upon their own armour¬ 
ing for defence. And if the fight calls for 
effort and perseverance, who will begrudge 
these when the matter at issue is Roses or 
j no Roses? A few days ago I was in 
j Covent Garden Market, and enjoyed a 
foretaste of summer among the Roses. 
There were Liberty. Chatenay, Welling¬ 
ton, Xiel, Druschki, Sunburst, and others, 

, and they made me long for the Rose days 
j to really come. In my greenhouse I can 
manage to produce a few* very nice blooms 
out of season, but, this does not satisfy me. 
I want an abundance—to revel in Roses. 
A surfeit is impossible. I have Roses on 
pergolas and pillars, Roses on arches, stan¬ 
dard Roses and Weeping Roses, bush 


, Roses and 
| have heaps 



Roses, and, as I have shown, I have some 
enemies too. Unless you would give over 
your Roses, leaves and fiowers, to the 
enemy, leaving them to its tender mercies, 
unless you would make your Rose garden a 
veritable breeding-ground for everything 
that is bad, you must not begrudge the 
time necessary to keep your plants healthy 
and clean. A good syringe is almost in- 
disi>eusable to the Rose grower, unless he 
has too great an area to syringe over ; but 
even then it is essential at times. I know’ 
of nothing that will more greatly distress 
the greeutly than a regular and constant 
syringing, even though nothing stronger 
than water is used. I recommend that 
once a week a solution from boiled Quassia 
chips should he used. Two ounces of the 
chips, boiled in a half-gallon of water for 
ten minutes, strained off and diluted by 
the addition of another half-gallon of 
water coloured with soft soap, is an easily 
prepared and effective insecticide ; but, as 
It may make the foliage ‘‘ gummy ” and 
prevent the healthy functioning of the 
plant, it is well to syringe again with 
clean water a few hours later. The kind 
of weather this mid-May has brought to us 
is just the ideal weather from the insects’ 
jiolnt of view, for there is no let or hin¬ 
drance to their most rapid increase. The 
brighter the sky, and the more tempered 
the winds, the bolder and stronger do our 
enemies become. When the elements are 
warring and unkind, it is then they destroy 
many of our foes. 

It is not alone among the Roses that 
we find ourselves assailed. Our fruit trees 
are peculiarly susceptible to attack. I 
have been looking round my Pear trees, 
my Cherries, ray Peaches. From the 
caterpillar to the aphis, all arms are pre- 
stmt, and doing their best to bring to 
nought the promises of the season. As 
they fight, so musf we. If we sit. with 
folded hands, we shall receive a rude 
awakening. Every good gift carries with 
it an obligation. As we enjoy beauty 
wherever it is to be found, then it is ours 
to presene that beauty, lest It be 
besmirched and spoilt. As we look for 
perfection and abundance, so must we see 
that the prospect is not blasted through 
the working of insidious foes. Therefore, 
wo live in a constant state of war. Peace 
will only come through victory ; victory 
will only come through effort, and effort 
can only come through Watchfulness. There 
we have the crux of the whole matter, for 
it Is only they who really love their gar¬ 
dens who will show themselves to be 
possessed of the necessary patience and 
the will to persevere to the end. There 
are many such, or our gardens would not 
be the scenes of perfect beauty that we 
know them to be, not only here and there, 
but everywhere. F. J. F. 


A WAR GARDEN. 

1 suppose argumentation in garden matters 
is (like airing a room) wholesome aud 
stirring, if not always agreeable. There¬ 
fore, I venture to defy the opiuion of a 
much valued writer who, in a recent issue, 
jumps on the dear Dutch Hyacinth. Its 
absence lias taught me to value it, and 1 
only wish I saw it cording back iu its thou¬ 
sands. There are live groups in a bed 
here, planted among Erica carnea, and 
they are an ever-recur ring delight, for 
each spring they come bravely up, slightly 
smaller individually, but increased in num¬ 
ber. One patch is of a variety called A. J. 
Balfour, aud this is of a sweet colour, for 
which l can hardly find a name—some¬ 
where between purple aud pluk ; perhaps 
” old puce ” would do. At any rate, it. 
harmonises deliciously with the Erica. Of 
course, things like this are only useful In 
gardens like mine, where the spade is held 
in abhorrence, which remark lends me on 
to break a lance with ” A. G..” who says 
May and June are much too soon to expect 
much variety from the open border. If he 
has dug his flower garden, or forked it 
over, or tidied it up, as I see numerous 
gardeners doing two or three times a year, 
I daresay it is not very gay. apart from 
the clumps of Tulips. Rut if he would 
kindly pay me a visit? There is no 
month in the twelve when my patch is so 
glorious with many colours as in May, and 
I feel sure this is the case with all others 
who follow the let-alone plan. 

It is very difficult to describe a piece of 
garden otherwise than in a catalogue 
ruisone'e manner, but what I could show 
from my west windows is just one bril¬ 
liant spread, with Japanese Cherries (pink 
flowers like those of Wedding Bells—syu. 
Dorothy Dennison—Rose—massed among 
pale bronze leaves), grown very large and 
tall, ns a background. The dominant 
notes are of yellow and red, supplied by 
large bushes of Cytisus pnreox, clear 
primrose in hue, a glowing red Japanese 
Acer, a Golden Acer (A. californicuin 
aureum) planted round about with other 
gold-leaved shrubs, and the double Kerria, 
under all of which there is a carpet of 
many-coloured Aubrietias, mixed with 
sc 1 f-sown Forget - rae-not s. 

Innumerable Tulips spring up every¬ 
where, sometimes in groups—to wit, a 
mixed party of about 100 Loveliness, 
Clara Butt, and Rev. II. Ewbatik, a deli¬ 
cious combination of pink and pale lilac, 
that inhabits the skirts of a young 
Cupressus Cripipsi aurea, the most beau- 
ful tree in a handsome family. There are 
large patches of red and rosy Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages, flowing into a spread of Thymus 
lanuginosus on one side. A few’ brilliant 
blossoms of an orange Geum diversify the 
woolly Thyme’s coolness, while a clear 
lilac Mossy Phlox neighbours it on the 
hither side. Sometimes the Tulips 
only come as tw’os or threes, 
dropped out of j r j sjqn^cfnete pocket 
at haphazard. o_ften affording a 
pleasant;!'toprise of dolour,, jts j where 
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several old striped mahogany flowers, part 
of a delightful lot from Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry (who has the most charming let- 
alone Tulips imaginable, all gone to an 
entrancing variety of flames and flakes), 
push up 111 rough the lower parts of Her¬ 
berts Wilson®, whose young leafage tones 
exactly with them. Elsewhere we may 
meet live—two primrose with square bases, 
elegant jvaists, and taper points, a dream 
of form, two faintest blush, roundly 
cupped, one clear rose, striped with pale 
cream. There is a sixth, a rosy-crimson 
self, to set off all the others. 

The coloured Primroses, dark blue, 
Cambridge blue, and that, best of all, the 
type Primula acaulis, clear rosy-lilac, are 
waning, but still lovely, the latter carpet¬ 
ing Primus Pissardi and the exquisite P. 
Blirieana fl.pl. The Daffodils are gone, 
but the Poet’s Narcissus springs out of the 
flower carpet, never out of place, but 
helping Iberis Little Gem, with its 
self-sown offspring, to provide the white 
notes that are so valuable among all these 
colours. 

I could go on until everyone’s patience 
was exhausted, but still there would re¬ 
main many lovely shrubs and flowers not 
mentioned. Each year the Lilacs from 
Lemoine, the Pyruses from Newry, the 
Clematis moutana rubens (so lovely with 
its unique colouring of rosy-pink and 
bronze), the blue and lavender Auriculas 
from Mr. Amos Perry’s seed, Primula 
rosea, with its sharp, sweet note of rose 
colour, and all the precious Anemone 
family, beginning with A. Robinsoniana 
and A. ai>onnlna, and ending with a group 
of Pa.'ony-like cupped French Anemones in 
shades of salmon-rose, make the May bor¬ 
ders beautiful. The Wood Scillas, too, in¬ 
crease and improve yearly, though the 
iTlue ones dominate the pinks and whites. 

This May picture-book is the result of 
always putting in and never digging out. 
It needs no labour spent on it beyond weed¬ 
ing—but there is not much room left for 
weeds—and mulching. I would not go 
back to the pre-war, reasonable-wage gar¬ 
dener-doctored parterre, with its neatly 
rounded groups of dug-hetween peren¬ 
nials, its tied-up Tulips, for any money. 

Langford , Bristol. M. L. W. 


flotes of the Week. 


Thymus coocineus. —Many plants of this 
were killed, apparently by the wet season. 
Other creeping varieties were uninjured. 
T. mica ns, T. azoricus, and T. eric®- 
folius, also T. erectus and T. vulgaris (or 
nitidus), which is going to flower as it has 
never done before, and Sedum pulchelluni, 
close to plants of T. coccineus, are quite 
untouched.—E. Charlies Buxton, JJcttws- 
y-Cord. 

Lamium Orvala album. —In 1916 a pure 
white Lamium Orvala flowered here early 
in June. The flowers were only half the 
size of those of the red type, the foliage a 
much brighter green. Last autumn I dug 
up the seedling with many misgivings, and 
gave two roots to friends. This season the 
seedling was in flower on May 1st, the 
flowers quite as large as those of the type. 
—E. C. Buxton. 

Anemone rupicola. —Several planted in 
191(5 did no good, and I found it difficult to 
keep them alive. In October of last year 
there was a number of flowers, and a fresh 
crop is just opeuing (May 12th). The 
border where they grow was like a bog up 
to the end of March, and quantities of 
Primula Julia* disappeared. Does this 
Anemone require a moist situation?—E. 
Charles Buxton* I 
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Papaver umbrosum _At this time—the 

middle of May—plants from a sowing 
made in September and duly thinned are 
strong, some of them occupying a super- 
tieiul foot already. Blooming will not be 
long delayed, and the flowers will he pro¬ 
duced over a long jieriod if the seed-pods 
are removed. The flowers, of a dark 
crimson, with a blue-black notch at the 
base of each jietal, are alike ornamental 
when growing and useful when cut. Seeds 
may yet bo sown for a late autumn dis¬ 
play.—W. McG. 

Veronica satureoides. — For miho years 
this refused to do any good, but in early 
May it suddenly broke Into bloom, and 
ever since lias been well furnished with its 
pretty, upright racemes, already packed 
with blue flowers, each nearly half an inch 
in diameter, and not unlike those of V. 
saxatills. What, precisely, are its re¬ 
quirements I cannot say in view of many 
years of failure, but rather think a little 
more moisture and a little less sun would 
be more to its liking than the gravelly soil 
of the sun-beaten slope my plant is growing 
in.—J. 

Camellia Donckelaari. —This is often 
considered one of the most beautiful of 
the Camellias, and it does not bloom too 
early. The flowers are semi-double, 
and of a rich and velvety crimson-scarlet, 
with bright golden stamens, which look 
remarkably well against the deep glossy 
green of the foliage. It does well in light 
woodland loam and leaf-mould, but a 
spring mulch of old cow manure and leaf- 
mould, with perhaps a covering of granu¬ 
lated i>eat Moss (well weathered), to re¬ 
tain moisture, is usually provided.—N. 
Wales. 

Kelianthcmum Miss Mould. —Though it 
is difficult to make distinctions in a race 
of plants so prolific of good sorts and so 
infinite in variety, the subject of this note 
has never yet been equalled by any of its 
kind in a garden where many are grown. 
The foliage of II. Miss Mould is grey- 
green, the single flowers, of good size, 
being of a most brilliant carmine-crimson, 
adorned with a conspicuous golden tuft in 
the centre. These flowers are produced 
very freely from quite early In spring 
until late autumn, and the. plants have a 
compact and shapely habit..—J. 

Cytisus Ardoini. —Those who only know 
this pretty Broom as a rnthef sli.v, minute 
plant of proverbially slow growth, will be 
encouraged to hear that in Mr. E. C. Bux¬ 
ton's garden at Lettws-y-Coed there is a 
specimen which trails over several square 
feet, and which is annually covered with 
masses of unusually large golden blos¬ 
soms. Though twenty-five years old, this 
fine plant could liardly have been more 
generously furnished with flowers than it. 
has been this season. There is in the same 
garden a no less remarkable specimen of 
C. Ileuffeli.— N. Wales. 

Phlox Laphami. -This is a variety of P. 
canadensis, and is always admired when 
seen in flower. It produces large trusses 
of pale blue flowers, and continues in per¬ 
fection for several weeks. The object of 
the present note is to recommend It as a 
pot plant to those who possess a cold 
greenhouse. Recently a batch of about 
eighteen plants was making a fine display 
at Castleford, Chepstow. Cuttings are 
made of the young shoots that appear after 
the flowers are removed, and these will 
root readily in a little warmth. When 
rooted, they are potted singly, and grown 
on in a cold tramp. Eventually they will 
need pots 0 inches in diameter, and at this 
stage they possess decorative value far 
beyond that of some of the usually growu 
greenhouse plants.—T. W. Ii. 


Dryas octopetala has -suffered rather 
badly with me this winter—the first time 
I have ever had it adversely affected by a. 
bad winter. It usually thrives with me 
and blooms freely, but a large paleli is now 
looking very sadly, all the centre brown 
and dead, though outside shoots are all 
green enough. I am afraid it lias suffered 
from want of a good top-dressing, which, 
owing to war conditions, many of my 
alpines have laid to go without the last 
two or three years, to their undoubted 
detriment. Fortunately, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in working up a good stock of the 
Dryas, either from cuttings or rooted bits, 
and it is such a lovely subject that one 
can do with several colonics of it.— 
N. L. 

Sc 1 1 la Lilio-Hyacinthus. —This South 
European Squill is not a common occupant 
of British gardens. It is, I understand, 
abundant on the Pyrenees, but has never 
been largely grown here. I came upon the 
white form many years ago in a delightful 
old-world garden, where it was very plen¬ 
tiful, but where its name was not known. 
1 have it here, and also several blue 
forms, one exceedingly light and almost 
lilac. The blush-coloured one 1 have never 
seen. Scilla Lilio-Hyacinthus is quite a 
pleasing hull), which seems all the better 
for being divided occasionally, to induce it 
to flower better. It lias broad green 
leaves, and racemes of flowers arranged 
rather like those of the Peruvian Squill, 
but looser and smaller.—S. Arnott. 

Begonia manicata.— Evidence of the ex¬ 
ceptional value of well-grown specimens of 
this is abundantly demonstrated at the 
present time in No. 4 Greenhouse, Kew, 
where a number of It in flower is to be 
seen between 4 feet aud 5 feet high. The 
plants are in big pots, 12 inches across, or 
perhaps larger than this, the array of 
spikes bearing many hundreds of pink- 
eoloured blossoms, being of an unusual 
character. Smaller plants in 5-ineli pots 
of the same species carry but a spray or 
two of flowers, and, though of no particu¬ 
lar ornament alone, prove the greater 
value of the older specimens now in the 
heyday of tlieir beauty. The species is an 
old one, and halls from Mexico. At one 
time freely grown for conservatory de¬ 
coration, it is now less seen than of yore, 
though so ornamental a subject deserves 
attention.—E. J. 

Rhododendron Yanthinum.— -This is one 
of Mr. E. II. Wilson’s introductions, seeds 
having been sent by hiui to Messrs. Veitch 
from Central China in 1901. It is an ever¬ 
green bush, 4 feet to 0 feet high, of erect 
habit. The flowers vary in colour, but are 
usually of a shade of purple, those of the 
best forms being of a rich reddish-purple 
hue. They are borne in terminal heads, 
containing from four to eight flowers each, 
blooms being about 2 inches across. It is 
a very attractive species, and ought to be¬ 
come a commou garden plant as it gets 
lietter known. It is hardier than some of 
the Chinese species, and suffers Jess than 
some of the others from late frosts. For¬ 
tunately, it can be increased from cuttings 
if they are taken from hulf-rii>e wood dur¬ 
ing July or early August and dibbled into 
pots of sandy jioat placed in a close’and 
slightly warm case. Cool, moist soil fret* 
from lime is required. 

Aubrietia rosea splendens.— This is a 
novelty of merit, and a useful addition to 
those we already possess. It gained an 
Award of Merit when shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Maurice Pricliard, Christ church, on April 
29th last. Apart from the clear rosy-lilac 
colour characterising!lt, the flowers of the 
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the comparatively small examples shown, 
mid, like the majority of the Rock Cresses, 
borne with great freedom. Hence it would 
not be difficult to picture the larger, more 
fully established masses of such an one, or 
groups of a dozen or two that would the 
more quickly bring about a like, or even 
better, result. In tills connection, it can¬ 
not too widely be known that, while old 
plants sheet the tufts with blossoms, 
younger plants—periodically increased by 
cuttings for preference—cover larger areas 
far more quickly and produce the finest 
flowers.— E. U. Jenkins. 

Fruit prospects. —Recewt notes on fruit 
prospects illustrate the \%onderful differ¬ 
ence a few miles will sometimes make in 
the chance of a good fruit crop. The bliz¬ 
zard of April 27tli, for instance, com¬ 
pletely destroyed the Plum and Damson 
blossom where t his was expanded, whereas 
in later districts the grand weather that 


conditions afforded so readily and freely 
year by year. In a drier season Ilian the 
present one, the plant, from the colour 
standpoint, has been peculiarly disappoint¬ 
ing, and I urge those possessed of cool, 
moist loams, or even spots where wetter 
conditions obtain, to plant some of tlieir 
stock of this or other blue-flowered varie¬ 
ties akin to it. in order that they may have 
a chance of revealing their fullest worth 
and beauty. Iu copse and woodland, the 
original white form is often seen in the 
wettest of places, and the lesson, or the 
principle, involved is good enough to fol¬ 
low in the garden. Where naturally wet 
places do not exist, cool loams, well en¬ 
riched with manure, are a good substitute. 
—S. Surrfv. 

Gentiana excisa. —This lias been the 
most brilliant-flowering plant with me dur¬ 
ing the past few days, the first blooms 
opening on May 8th. It is a Bell-Gentian, 


TREES flp SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

Each recurring season this Magnolia (here 
illustrated) adds to its circle of admirers, 
and this year it has by no means lost 
ground, as it has been a perfect picture 
everywhere. I recently saw some beds 
planted with this Magnolia, at a little dis¬ 
tance the plants forming quite a mass of 
white, as the blossoms can be counted by 
hundreds. The effect can he heightened 
by carpeting the surface of the bed with 
some low-growing subject, such as the 
beautiful blue-flowered Scilla sibirica, that 
blooms at about the same time as the Mag¬ 
nolia, and with whose pure white blos¬ 
soms the azure-tiuted ones of the Scilla 
contrast well. Magnolia stellata is just 
the tiling for a small garden, and it is 
thoroughly hardy. A. G. 

-The early-flowering Magnolias have 

been exceptionally good here this season. 
This is rather remarkable, considering the 
severe frosts and cold winds we experi¬ 
enced so late in the season. When choos¬ 
ing a site for Magnolias, it is wise to bear 
Id mind that the flowers are often damaged 
by frost and cold winds ; therefore, a posi¬ 
tion sheltered from the north and east 
should he selected. A background of ever¬ 
green shrubs or Conifers is most effective. 
Soil is also an important factor towards 
the well being of Magnolias. Warm and 
well-drained yet naturally moist loam is 
the best kind to use, while a little i>cat or 
leaf-mould placed about the roots is ap¬ 
preciated. Root disturbance must be 
avoided as far as possible, for the plants 
are very impatient of removal. The reason 
for this is found in the fine fibrous roots 
that are so easily damaged. However, 
transplanting is sometimes a necessary 
evil, and in such cases the work should he 
carefully carried out in spring, just at the 
time when growth commences, and not in 
the autumn, as sometimes advised.—F. W. 
Gallop, Lilford Hall (lardcns, Northants. 

- Ever delightful in its flowering 

season, the starry Magnolia is admired by 
all. Few of us can hojie to have such fine 
specimens as at Kew, hut there are many 
small gardens whore M. stellata would 
mean the addition of a great charm to the 
garden. I have a special affection for the 
white form, although the pink variety is 
more favoured by many. The starry 
flowers, whether pure white or pink, as in 
tiie variety rosea, are universally admired. 
—S. Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Osmanthus. —I have just 
planted a hedge of O. ilicifolius against a 
railing dividing the small front garden of 
my house from the street, and I should be 
much obliged if you will tell me how to 
treat the plants, so as to make as close a 
hedge as possible. They are very bushy, 
and about 3 feet or 4 feet high, and look as 
if they would require severe cutting hack, 
but I do not know when this should be 
done.—E. W., Edinburgh. 

[Osmalitlius Aquifolium Is the same as 
O. Ilicifolius. In order to induce a close 
hedge, you may cut back your plants at. 
once, though it would have been better it 
tiiis had been carried out a month ago. 
Once a shapely hedge is obtained, it can 
be readily kept in condition by trimming 
during the summer months, as is done in 
the ease of the Holly.] 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium juneeum). 
—This is well worth growing, especially 
by those who possess a dry, gravelly bank 
or stony situation 1 , ? ! wHere'most shrubs are 
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followed that exceptionally bad time has 
been most favourable. In some places, 
too, the same blizzard played havoc with 
the small fruits, hut In more sheltered 
gardens they have come through safely, 
and there is the promise of capital crops. 
There is, too, a capital outlook for the 
Apple crop, for there is a fine show of 
fruit-buds, and, as the expansion will he 
a hit Inter than usual, we may hope for a 
good set. There are general expressions 
of delight over this hopeful outlook, be¬ 
cause the experience of last year proved 
what a loss the almost total failure of the 
Apple crop is to the householder.—E. B. S. 

Anemone nemorosa Alleni. —Though this 
season—chiefly owing to the exceptional 
number of wet: days, I believe—I have had 
some excellent flowers of this, the best of 
all the Blue Wood Anemones, I cannot 
claim that, so far, I have yet approached 
either the flower freedom, colour, or 
greater display that another soil and other 
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, like G. acaulis, and may briefly be de- 
| scribed as a stemmed form of it, with 
larger, holder, and more intensely coloured 
flowers without and green and indigo-blue 
within. Low down, the corolla is freckled 
with blue. The leaf growth is rounder 
and more ovate than is usual in the Gen- 
lianclla, and in other ways it is distinct. 
From the garden point of view, however, 
it is taller and handsomer than the 
Gentianella, and these are the features 
which render it attractive. If memory 
serves me aright, it was grown in a granite 
* moraine at Friar Park, and in nature it is 
i said to be more frequent iu pastures in the 
I primitive or granite Alps than on lime¬ 
stone. In my very light, Heath-like soil 
it does not grow with the same freedom as 
the other kind named, though its early 
flowering and the other good attributes 
named render it welcome. Doubtless more 
generous supplies of root moisture might 
assist a freer development generally.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 
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more or less a failure. The flowers are 
similar in shape to those of the common 
Broom, sweet scented and bright yellow’ in 
colour. It is of fairly rapid growth, and 
lo he effective should be planted in a mass, 
single examples rarely giving salisfac- 
tion. The Powers are produced in late 
summer and autumn. When well estab¬ 
lished. the bushes attain a height of 0 feet 
or 8 feet. One of the best and cheapest 
methods of securing a quantity of plants 
is to sow seeds during the spring or sum¬ 
mer. They readily germinate, and the 
seedlings may be potted ofT singly when 
large enough to handle. Keep in a cold 
frame for the winter, and transfer to 
their permanent quarters in March.— 
\V. B. 

Cistus rosmarinifolius. —This is one of 
the best of the smaller white Cistuses. for 
it is the first to open its buds (this year 
in early May), and a most abundant 
bloomer nearly all summer. Though often 
classed among the Holiauthemums, C. ros¬ 
marinifolius has, from appearance, at any 
rate, as much right, to be listed with the 
Cistus group ns many another. It is, for 
example, very much akin to C. florentinus 
in shape and colour of flow’er. Moreover, 
it produces its blossoms in true Cistus 
fashion at the ends and in the leaf-axils 
of old wood, and not in racemes, as the 
ITeliantheniuins generally do. The ever¬ 
green foliage is of a dark, glossy green, 
the pure white flow’ers, with central tufts 
of yellow’, each about 1 inch across. It 
may be counted among the hardiest of the 
race.—A. T. .T. 

Pyrus Malus Neidwitzkiana. —This Man¬ 
churian Crab is flowering better than it 
lias ever done w ith me. It appears to re¬ 
quire some time to become established be¬ 
fore it blooms with any freedom. It fruits 
here, and the fruits are useful for jelly. 
The fruit is of a dark red-purple. More 
than once some urchins, whose notions of 
tiicum et tuum are hazy, have helped them¬ 
selves to a Crab or two, under the impres¬ 
sion that they were taking ripe Plums. 
They soon found their mistake, however, 
and the fruit, sometimes with tooth- 
marks in it. was left lying beside the tree. 
As an ornamental tree, P. Neidwitzkiana 
is well w’orth growing. It now’ fruits re¬ 
gularly, and escapes spring frosts wonder¬ 
fully w’oll.—S’. Aknott. 

Cytisus purgans.— The first flowers of 
this shrub opened in early May, and the 
plant is now a mass of rich golden-yellow’. 
Individually, the blooms are about the 
same size as those of C. pnecox (a hybrid 
between C. purgans and the White P*room), 
and no less fragrant ; hut the shrub Is 
quite distinct in habit from bosth the above, 
if not from most others of the race. Thus, 
instead of drooping, the rather stiff 
branches grow’ erect from the base in 
besom-slmped sheaves to a height of 3 feet 
or 4 feet. This habit is well maintained 
in quite old bushes.—A. T. J. 

The Swamp Honeysuckle (Rhododendron 
viseosum).—As one of the reputed parents 
of the later Ghent Azaleas, this little 
shrub demands some notice, apart from 
its own intrinsic beauty. The flow’ers, 
which appear in April or May, are each 
1 Inch across, and faintly blush in the bud 
opening to pure white and fragrant. It 
does w’ell here in any cool loam with leaf- 
mould, and appears to enjoy half shade. 
This Is the Sw’amp Honeysuckle of N. 
America, where, according to Asa Gray, it 
attains a height of 10 feet..—J. 

Forsythias. —I have never seen these 
handsome flowering shrubs more full of 
hloom than they are this year. As soon 
as the flowers fade, the plants should be 
pruned. The shoots made now and those 


that result from the pruning will furnish 
the flowering wood for another year. The 
flowering shoots of this year should be 
shortened back to throe or four buds, and 
other pruning required may be done at the 
same time. If the soil around the bushes 
is found to bo exhausted, some of it should 
be replaced with turfy loam and rotten 
manure.—G. 


BIROS. 

BIRDS IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 
During the last few years I have been 
much interested in the birds which fre¬ 
quent my small garden. Most of them 
have become quite tame, so that there have 
been many opportunities of studying their 
habits. The different species which come 
to the w indow’ all the year round for food 
are great tits, blue tits, coal tits, and 
robins. The favourite food with them all 
are Peanuts and Walnuts, hut they like 
cheese, crumbs, small scraps of meat, 
rolled Oats, and Hemp seed (excepting, of 
course, the robins for the last-named). 

It is curious to see the clever W’ny they 
pick out the best Hemp seeds, often weigh¬ 
ing several and dropping them before 
taking one they know to be sound, then 
holding it with their feet on a ledge or 
bough, they quickly crack the shell with 
their sharp-pointed beaks. The coal tits 
often store their food in crevices of w’alls, 
etc., returning for it at a later period. 

The same pair of great tits lias remained 
here for several years, and has built in 
boxes in the garden for tw’o successive 
years. As the summer comes round, fight¬ 
ing begins between them and a pair of 
blue tits for possession of a box on a small 
Apple-tree, the combatants suffering from 
injured feet and legs after the battle. This 
year the smaller birds got possession of 
the box in which the larger ones built last 
year and w’here they roosted all winter, the 
latter then moving to a box on the opposite 
side of the garden. Both pairs hatched 
out a family of five. All the time the 
brood is in the nest they seem to be fed 
entirely on caterpillars, and an immense 
amount of good must be done in destroying 
so many of these insects. The birds w’ould 
alight within a yard of me on their w’ny 
into the box, each time with a small green 
caterpillar in their bills. Also, when the 
hen is sitting and her mate feeds her, she 
would come to my window for food in the 
early morning, and he would bring the 
ca terpilla rs (there in the short interva 1 she 
leaves her eggs. Another garden friend, 
now' very tame, Is a hen blackbird. I notice 
she eats the small black slugs, killing them 
first by dragging them backwards and for¬ 
wards on the ground until they are quite 
crushed. The light-coloured slugs are 
never touched. 

A regular supply of w’atcr is much ap¬ 
preciated, especially by the starlings, 
which bathe incessantly. Even in the 
depth of winter tw’o or three are some¬ 
times splashing in the hath at the same 
time if the ice is removed. A solitary 
robin takes a bath at dusk. F. M. 

Kew. 


AQUATIC BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 
Living near the sea, I have had excellent 
opportunities of observing sea birds, and 
those wiiich frequent lochs and ponds in 
the neighbourhood. These birds are, so 
far as my experience goes, quite harmless 
to garden produce. Naturally, one would 
expect that to be the case, for the food 
upon wiiich they exist differs greatly from 
that of land birds, and is only to be found 
in the sea itself, on the shore, or in river 
estuaries. Nevertheless, I have often 


wondered, when I see fields in the course 
of being ploughed, white with seagulls, 
which throng the worker and pick up 
grubs and worms, wiiy these birds shun 
the garden when digging is going on. It 
is very rarely that I see a gull alight, in 
the garden, and when such happens the in¬ 
truder departs hastily wiien observed. 
Wild ducks and teal ducks are numerous, 
and nest regularly round a large sheet of 
water just outside the garden walls, and 
occasional broods are hatched out round a 
smaller lake inside the garden. Neither 
adult birds nor fledglings interfere in the 
slightest degree with any kiud of crops. 
The case is different wiien the eggs of the 
wild duck are hatched under a hen, and 
the ducklings, to a certain extent, domesti¬ 
cated. Birds from such a hatching on one 
occasion became so tame that they would 
come to my feet at a whistle, but to my 
regret they bad to be expelled from the 
garden owing to their developing a fond¬ 
ness for the young pods of French Beans. 
The handsome Sheldrake—the Stock- 
gannet, as w r e call it—is no uncommon 
visitor. This bird nests in rabbit-holes 
near at hand, the parent birds being fre¬ 
quently observed in the garden, but no 
damage can he laid to their charge. The 
water-hen—locally named the “ Stankey ” 
—is numerous, and lays In the orchard 
quite away from the water. During the 
present season I know of a nest In a Holly 
tree, built about 3 feet from the ground, 
and quite near the Pea ground. This bird, 
so graceful in the water and so ungainly 
on land, has been accused of eating fruit, 
but I have never found this to he the case. 
There are several pairs of Coots wiiich 
nest here annually, but, like the others, 
they are—both old and young—harmless, 
so far as my observation goes. Shortly 
after the New’ Year the keeper brought to 
me a wild cygnet, which he had found In 
a field. We thought, probably, that it had 
been wearied by a long flight, and I gave 
It hospitality. The cygnet soon became 
very tame, and ate enormous quantities of 
growing Grass. Algae, and other forms of 
w T nter plants which It found in the garden 
pond. For a time it appeared to thrive, 
and it had the making of a charming pet; 
but ultimately it began to pine, and, in 
spite of every attention, it died. A post¬ 
mortem revealed that it had been shot at 
while on the wing, and from the effects of 
the pellets it had died. 

i W. McGuffog. 

Bal?nae, Kirkcudbrighl . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The blackcap. — The swallows were 
skimming over the young Wheat. A fort¬ 
night after that almost to a day, and 
then came a shy bird that sought the 
bushes and undergrowths, and was evi¬ 
dently of a solitary nature. He had a 
black head, his hack W’as ash colour, and 
his chin and throat were silver-grey. He 
moved about silently at first, but the very 
beauty of the world about him—the 
flowers, the young leaves, and the brilliant 
sun, the songs that filled the air—got the 
best of him at last, and, w’onder of 
w’onders, he began toVmg. So beautiful 
w*as his song that he seemed for a minute 
or tw’o to have silenced all the other voices 
in his neighbourhood, even those reiterated 
notes of the chiff-chaff, for he paused to 
remark that, though he made no pretence 
of being a singer himself, when the black¬ 
cap was singing the nightingale wasn’t in 
it in his opinion. The nightingale and 
blackcap arrive at much the same date 
(mid-April). There are a wildness and 
often a richness in the blackcap’s song 
that the nightingale lacks In the opinion of 
many observers .—Allegories of the Land. 
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INDOOR 

KALOSANTHES COCCINEA. 

Tins, a native of South Africa, whence 
It was introduced in 1710, is now largely 
grown for market. This is not to be 
wondered at, for—in the shape of neat 
little bushes in 5-inch pots, and every 
shoot terminated by a cluster of bright 
scarlet-crimson coloured flowers—it is 
much admired, and always finds a ready 
sale. It may also be grown in a sunny 
window, and, under such conditions, does 
well. An allied kind, K. jasminea, is of 
comparatively dwarf habit, and bears a 
profusion of white Jasmine-like flowers. 
It is at its best earlier in the season than 
K. coccinea. Between these two, several 
hybrid forms have been raised, notably by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and they vary in 


PLANTS. 

sand, and charcoal. If strong, vigorous 
shoots are taken in the spring and three or 
four cuttings inserted in a 3-inch pot they 
may when sufficiently rooted he potted into 
one 5 inches in diameter, and in this way 
they will bloom during the ensuing sum¬ 
mer. As a rule, however, the cuttings 
struck one year are not flowered till the 
next. A very important item In the cul¬ 
ture of this plant is to avoid over-watering 
during the winter months, ns, owing to 
their succulent nature, they are readily 
injured by an excess of moisture. 

CAN NAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
The newer race of Cannas, with large, 
showy blossoms, Is available for many pur- 
I»oses, especially for the embellishment of 



Floicering shoots of Kalosanthes coccinea. 


colour from almost wfliite to red. As 
might be expected, they are somewhat 
dwarfer in growih and earlier flowering 
than the true K. coccinea. Of this last 
there is a considerable amount of indivi¬ 
dual variation, some being richer in tint 
than others; indeed, varietal names have 
been applied to some, but these names do 
not ap]>ear to be in general use. Culti¬ 
vation, too, has a good deal to do with the 
depth of the colour, for under exposure to 
full sunshine and air they are much 
brighter than if at all shaded; indeed, 
flow'ers developed out-of-doors in a sunny 
spot are for richness of colouring unsur¬ 
passed. 

Culture. —This Kalosanthes is readily 
propagated by cuttings taken during the 
summer months, and inserted in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, or peat and sand, after 
which they may be stood on a shelf in the 
greenhouse, giving but little w r ater till 
rooted. In after pottings the major por¬ 
tion of the soil should consist of good loam, 
lightened by an admixture of leaf-mould, 


tlie greenhouse during the summer. Not the 
least important item is, that in the win¬ 
ter, when space in the greenhouse is, as n 
rule, Very limited, Carinas may be stowed 
away almost anywhere, provided they are 
safe from frost and free from drip. When 
removed from their wi inter quarters, 
divided up, potted, and placed under con¬ 
ditions favourable to growth, they make 
rapid headway, and are not. long before 
they flow’er. If the plants are growm from 
single crowms, a good plan is, as soon as 
the first flow’ers are over, to shift them 
into larger pots, without, disturbing the 
roots. They will soon take possession of 
the new soil, and continue to blooin for a 
long time, provided they are liberally 
treated. There are few' plants that re¬ 
spond so readily to stimulants as these 
Cannas, while, when growing freely, they 
need copious supplies of water. The soil 
used for repotting should be rich, such as 
a mixture of loam and well-decayed 
manure, w T ith n little bone meal added 
thereto. Apart from the beauty of their 


richly coloured flowers in the greenhouse 
or conservatory, they are also well worthy 
of mention for the sake of their handsome 
foliage. In some the leaves are of a par¬ 
ticularly attractive bronzy tint. Large 
masses in tubs are very effective when 
stood during the summer on balconies, ter¬ 
races, and similar places. The main 
point to bear in mind is that they need 
libera 1 treatment in every W'ny. For sum¬ 
mer bedding, too, this race of Cannas is 
W'ell suited. Some of the finest examples 
I have seen so treated were planted in a 
bed with a depression in the form of a 
saucer. As liquid manure w'as readily 
available, the bed was at times flooded 
with it, the result being shown in the 
splendid grow’th and flowering of tbe 
Cannas. One point to bear in mind, when 
wintering them is that, the yellow-flowered 
kinds have much weaker rhizomes than 
those with red or salmon-coloured blos¬ 
soms. For this reason, the best i>laee 
should in the winter be given to these yel¬ 
low' kinds, some of which, especially those 
spotted with red, are particularly attrac¬ 
tive. K. R. W. 


NOTES AN/J REPLIES. 

Old stem of Chamaerops Fortune!_ The 

Cliaunerops Fortune!, about which I wrote 
you recently as to w’hether it could be 
rooted from the stem, has been killed by 
using too strong a solution of paraffin to 
kill scale and mealy-bug, which had at¬ 
tacked it very badly. I have cut off all 
the dead fronds, ami it stands in my con¬ 
servatory, the stem 7 inches to S inches 
through and 10 feet to 12 feet high. It is 
an ornament still, and I should like you to 
let me know what would be the best 
climber to train up it. I should be sorry 
to cut it down and lose its massive stem, 
covered by the cut-off euds of the fronds 
which it has produced during the last 150 
years, and which look quite nice among 
the fibre in which they are bedded.—’ 
Clydeside. 

ICliinbers or plants of a rambling 
nature suitable for furnishing the dead 
trunk of your Palm are Abutilons, of 
which the yellow-flow'ered Golden Fleece Is 
one of the best. It will bloom through¬ 
out the greater iwrt of the year. 
Ilabrothamnus elegaus and II. fasiculatus, 
with brightly coloured blossoms, are also 
suitable. Perhaps the best of all would 
be Hibbertia dentata, a climbing plant, 
whose ovate leaves are of a bronzy-green 
tint. The flowers, which are borne during 
the early months of the year, are bright 
yellow, and somewhat suggestive of those 
of a Hypericum. The young leaves and 
shoots are red. This would not hide so 
much of the stem ns if the more vigorous 
climbers, such ns Coba?a senndens or some 
of the Passion-flowers, were used. Plum¬ 
bago capensis, with its porcela in-blue 
flow r ers, might appeal to you, but, taken 
altogether, we should prefer the Ilib- 
bertia.] 

Greenhouse plants. Primula sinensis 
should now be sown. Where double Pri¬ 
mulas still linger, the cuttings taken as 
the plants went out of bloom will now lie 
well rooted and cun be i>otted on. Fuch¬ 
sias and Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
flowering ought now' to be ready for their 
final shift. Young plants of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are useful in 5-inch i>otsand 
spring struck cuttings can now be handled. 
Selaginellas and Lycopodiums now' w'ell 
on tlie move can, if necessary, be re¬ 
potted or broken up to increase tlie stock. 
These, I think, are much more useful in 
8-inch and 9-inch ]>ans than in 4-inch and 
5-inch pots—in wiiich they are usually 
seen.— Scot. 
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FINAL TOTTING. 

The lirst consideration now with Chry¬ 
santhemum growers is, “ When should 
the plants be placed in their flowering 
pots? ” There is no hard-and-fast rule to 
be followed in the carrying out of this de¬ 
tail as regards any particular time, but 
the final potting of the plants is generally 
done some time in May, varying according 
to circumstances, such as the time the 
plants were struck, the numbers to be done, 
and a variety of other things. In the 
South of England this last potting is gene¬ 
rally carried out. earlier than it is in the 
Northern Counties, because the plants 
make their growth earlier in the South 
than in the North ; consequently, roots are 
formed at a quicker rate, hence the reason 
for earlier potting. The plants should be 
transferred to their flowering pots when 
the pots in which they are growing are 
thoroughly filled with roots, and not until 
then. The plants should be turned out of 
the pots to see if they are thoroughly well 
rooted, and not in any way what is termed 
pot-bound. If the roots are much matted 
together before potting takes place, the 
plants suffer in two ways; firstly, by the 
breaking of the roots in the removal of the 
crocks ; and, secondly, owing to the roots 
being so matted together, the soil in the 
pot becomes dry much sooner, so that it 
often happens that the bottom leaves of 
the plant turn yellow and fall off. Every 
available means should be taken to main¬ 
tain the foliage uninjured and of a healthy I 
green colour right down to the soil. When 
the plants are ready ns described, pot them 
at once, whether it be at the beginning or 
the end of May. 

Some growers recommend the use of 
stimulants to the roots of the plants pre¬ 
vious to their being placed in their final 
pots, but tills is not advisable. It is much 
better to rot them, thus giving the roots 
more freedom of action. For the bulk of 
the ordinary habited kinds 9-inch pots are 
large enough, but for some of the weak- 
growing sorts 8-incli pots are sufficient, 
in fact, they are to be preferred to those 
of a larger size, for the reason that such 
weak-growing sorts do not make roots so 
freely as the stronger-growing kinds. The 
planls will also be able to receive more 
stimulants when the smaller pots are full 
of roots than when larger pots are used 
and only partly occupied with roots, and, 
consequently, not. in a fit condition to re¬ 
ceive stimulants in the shape of waterings 
with liquid or artificial manure. The 
strongest-growing sorts may have 10-inch 
pots. Where a stock of pots is at hand 
larger in diameter than the sizes named, 
and if is the wish of the cultivator that 
they be used, it is much better to grow 
t wo plants in one pot than to use only one. 
When two plants are to be grown together 
in one pot thjff^ust, of cc|irse, be the 
Digitized by 


same varieties, choosing those most weakly 
in growth. 

The son. should be in a moist state when 
used, neither wet nor dry. All the ingre¬ 
dients should be placed under cover. Loam 
is the principal ingredienL in the compost 
required. If a sufficient quantity is not at 
hand, no time should be lost in cutting 
some, choosing that, which is full of fibre. 
Leaf soil is good for mixing with the loam, 
as if assists in keeping the soil open. 
Manure in animal form is beneficial, some 
growers preferring one sort, and some 
another. Some hold strongly to partly de¬ 
composed cow manure ; but, except where 
the loam is of a light sandy nature, cow 
manure is too cold. For general useful¬ 
ness horse manure, prepared as if for a 
Mushroom-bed, is better. Charcoal is a 
capital ingredient to use mixed with the 
soil,** especially where the loam is of a 
heavy nature. Sand is necessary accord¬ 
ing to the kind of loam used, rough silver 
sand being the best. A small portion of 
soot added to the soil is also beneficial to 
the plants, while a little placed over the 
drainage is also of advantage. 
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Chrysanthemums: Summer quarters.- It 

is advisable to make provision for the 
summer quarters of Chrysanthemums as 
soon as they have been potted for the last 
time. The position should be one where 
the plants can get sun and air, in order to 
ensure ripening of the wood. Perhaps it 
is easier to suggest this than to find the 
necessary space, but the fact that they 
have been grown up to the last stage of 
their journey should weigh with those who 
admire these beautiful autumn and mid¬ 
winter blossoms, and therefore every efTort 
should be made to provide an open space 
for the next few months away from trees 
or anything that would obscure either 
light or air. At the final potting, too, it 
is better to be prepared for contingencies, 
and place a stake or two in the pots, to 
which the young shoots can be tied as they 
grow. It will save many a promising 
lateral from being broken off by rough 
winds or birds alighting on them ; and, 
besides this, there is less risk of toots 
being injured than when stakes are in¬ 
serted in pots later in the season. That, 
at least, has been my experience after 
many years amongst Chrysanthemums.— 
Townsman. 

Ground for open air Chrysanthemums — 

Soil that has been preimred as for other 
crops—that is, deeply dug and kept free 
from weeds—should do for planting out 
Chrysanthemums. Choose an oi>en spot. 
In the matter of moisture the season will, 
of course, have a lot to do with it; but 
to be prej wired for drought it is well to 
plant in trenches slightly lower than the 
surface, so that when water Is applied the 
roots of the plants get it. 


CYMBIDIUMS. 

Certain sections of plants become popular, 
and then, for some reason, their popularity 
wanes, until a new species is introduced, 
or some member of the genus is redis¬ 
covered to give a new interest. This lnip- 
}>ened to the Cymbidiums until Mr. G. 
Bronkart discovered C. insigne in 1900 
along some ravines in Annum. Messrs. 
Sander exhibited C. insigne Sander! and 
r. i. splendens. There was a big demand 
for this beautiful secies. The hybridists 
quickly got to work, and the result is a 
series of magnificent plants of easy cul¬ 
ture, and which produce elegant spikes of 
bloom. At the present time these hybrids 
aud C. insigne varieties can be purchased 
at the same price as the older kinds, but 
from the decorative point of view they are 
a great advance. A few of the hybrids are 
C. Tauwelsi (0. insigne x C. Lowianum), 
c' Alexander! (C. Veitchi x C. insigne), 
and C. goltianum (C. eburneum x C. in- 
sigue). Other desirable species embrace 
C. Lowianum, C. eburneum, C. Traeey- 
anum, C. gigauteum, C. graiuliflorum, C. 
Ligrinuin, and C. Devouianum. 

-Culture— The best position for Cymbi- 
diuws is an intermediate house or where 
an average temperature of 55 degs. Fahr. 
cau be maintained. During the summer 
the temperature may rise 10 degs., or even 
more, and no harm will accrue if the sur¬ 
roundings are kept tolerably moist, while 
in winter a fall of 5 degs. may be per¬ 
mitted if the atmosphere is not over¬ 
charged with moisture. Shade from 
strong sunlight is essential, and ordinary 
canvas blinds afford the most effective 
protection. Air must be admitted when¬ 
ever outside conditions are favourable, 
either through tin* top or bottom ventila¬ 
tors. Direct currents of air passing over 
the plants must be avoided, but during 
moist, mild weather the bottom ventilators 
may be left open during the night. While 
the planls are growing freely, the floors 
and stages must be damped down, a light 
spray overhead being also beneficial when 
the weather is hot. Cymbidiums produce 
a quantity of strong, fleshy roots, and for 
this reason pots of ample dimensions and 
a good rooting medium must be provided. 
The soil should consist of the best fibrous 
loam, and Osmunda fibre or peat in equal 
parts, to which may be added a sprinkling 
of chopped Sphagnum Moss and crushed 
crocks, ltepotting is carried out when the 
new growth is about ii inches in length 
and root action begins. For well-rooted, 
healthy examples, no disturbance is 
needed, just, moving them into pots or 
deep pans two sizes larger. From plants 
that have lost their roots all the old com¬ 
post must be removed, and in such cases 
a. smaller receptacle will, no doubt, suffice 
until the plants have regained their former 
vigour. The pots are filled to one-fourth 
of their depth with drainage, over which 
lsj laid a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss or 
fibrous loam, to' secure a free outlet for 
water. Tress the soil fairly firm, and 
finish off just below the rim, for Cyrnbi- 
diums enjoy copious supplies of water at 
all times. All useless back pseudo-bulbs 
are cut away at the time of repotting, two 
or three behind each lead or growing point 
being ample. If it is desired to increase 
the stock, these hack pseudo-bulbs may be 
employed for propagating. If placed in a 
warm, moist bouse, many of them will 
soon form growing points, and then they 
can be potted off. After root disturbance 
waU-r ^aringly. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


T1IE BLEEDING HEART (DlCENTRA 
S RECTA III LIS). 

This, the best-known variety, is a hand¬ 
some border subject, blooming freely in 
early summer, but with little beat may be 
had in flower in spring, as it forces well, 
and when in blossom adds variety to the 
house. Almost everyone who grows her¬ 
baceous plants knows the pink racemes of 


than pot up a few clumps in the coming 
autumn, and place them in a cold frame or 
shed until they have become established. 
ISut little heat is needed to bring the 
plants into bloom. 

GROWING LILIES FROM SCALES. 

In tlie note from the Garden Magazine , 
which you give on page 1<M) of Gardening, 


ing tlie work till far into the autumn. It 
should 1)0 remembered, however, that at 
the time recommended the scales are very 
plump and succulent, whilst their brittle¬ 
ness alone will preclude the possibility of 
many of them being removed without 
snapping asunder about mid-way of their 
length. The way to obviate this and to 
secure a maximum number of scales intact 
is to lift the bulbs as recommended and 
set. them out to dry for a month or so, 
when it will be found that not only has 
much of tlie succuleney departed, but that 



The Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spectabilis). 


flowers, and it is a plant that should be in 
all gardens. Out of doors D. spectabilis is 
best accommodated on warm borders, 
where the soil is light and rich, and enjoys 
moisture. If in cold aspects, the plants 
should be slightly protected during a hard 
winter with some light material. For 
blooming early in the year in the green¬ 
house, this Dicentra is charming, its rosy- 
pink blossoms bearing a marked contrast 
to others then in season. It is one of our 
hardiest herbaceous perennials, and forces 
easily, so that those who desire variety 
amongst their bulbs,_etc., cannot do better 
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ulb s,_etc ., cannot do bet! 

v Google 


the writer states that “ it is an easy matter 
to have hundreds of the Madonna Lily if 
you have room for them.” Apart, how¬ 
ever, from the general advice about using 
“ care to see that they (the scales) snap 
off near their junction with the base of the 
bulb,” II. E. Gilkey misses the most im¬ 
portant item of all in securing the removal 
of tlie bulb scales in their entirety. The 
recommendation to lift the bulbs “ about 
mJdvSuinmer, after the stalks have dried 
and fallen,” is good enough in its way, 
and, because of the early return to growth 
in this particular Lily, better than delay- 


the scales, owning out like fallen mature 
Fir cones in the sun, are easily detached 
from the base by a little pressure of linger 
and thumb. The drying referred to in no 
wise militates against subsequent success; 
indeed, it has more than once» been noted 
that bud formation has been in progress 
on the margins of some of the outer scales 
during the jieriod mentioned. Only last 
year the memory was refreshed anew by 
an excellent object-lesson to this end, 
some bulbs having been lifted and put 
aside, but unphu^egt ^ showing bulblet 
growth freely along the margins of the 
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scales. This occurs more freely, probably, 
in those instances where the scales still re¬ 
main attached to the parent bulb and 
might have been in progress even before 
1 he bulbs were lifted. It is one of Nature’s 
methods of increase, and, as tlx* writer in 
the note referred to remarks, no Lily is so 
easy to reproduce from scales as the 
Madonna kind. 

In this country, however. I have found it 
the best plan to keep the scales during the 
ensuing winter and spring in a cool green¬ 
house, affording water rather sparingly for 
pome time following their insertion, and 
not as recommended by the American 
writer quoted. Also by allowing the scales 
a full year in the boxes and transplanting 
them wdien their leaf growth for the year 
is finished, the bulblets, because of a mini¬ 
mum of root activity at the time, receive 
but little check. In the raising of Lilies 
from scales, after some experience I de¬ 
cided that sand and cocoa-nut fibre in equal 
parts were better than sand alone, and in 
damp fibre alone they are quite safe for a 
time. 

Without knowing what stocks of the 
Madonna Lily may be in reserve in France, 
Holland, or elsewhere, and whether pre¬ 
sently these will be again available, its 
increase in the way referred to might well 
be pursued at the right time by those 
having a stock of it. During the autumn 
of 1918, requiring a quantity for planting, 
I approached several leading firms, none 
of whom were able to supply the bulbs, 
while tw r o, at least, would have bought 
largely had the bulbs been available. 
Hence there arises a special need for in¬ 
creasing this most chaste of Lilies in very 
considerable numbers. E. H. Jenkins. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Although the Perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tion when planted in the open will con¬ 
tinue in bloom from June until frost comes 
there is not the variety available as there 
is in the older race. Apart from this 
drawback, and it may only be for a time, 
as there are already signs that raisers are 
achieving success in the right direction, 
there is no doubt that for the open air and 
cutting they have a decided advantage over 
those of the border type*. Like all other 
Carnations they do best when planted in a 
light open position in good soil. This does 
not necessarily imply heavy manuring, 
although a poor soil will be benefited by 
a little well decayed stable manure. A 
fair quantity of.w*ood ashes and lime rubble 
is essential in nearly all cases. Heavy 
soils of course need more of these agen¬ 
cies than light ones. The best results are 
obtained when plants in five-inch pots can 
be used. These are obtained by propagat¬ 
ing plants in the early autumn, and pot¬ 
ting them up finally as early in the year ns 
possible. Given good treatment such 
plants when set out w'ill have many 
flower buds w’hich ensure a display from 
the outset. Excellent results are also ob¬ 
tained by using plants that were cut back 
after flow r ering for the greater part of 
the winter. Before placing them in their 
summer quarters, harden them well off, 
selecting a favourable opportunity early in 
May to stand them in a sheltered position 
out of doors for a wreck or so. Previous 
to turning the plants out of their pots give 
a thorough watering, and take advantage 
of the moistened ball to loosen the roots a 
little in order to encourage them to enter 
the new material. Firm planting is of the 
utmost importance and a foot w ill be ample 
space to allow between each plant. 


Staking the plants. —Being rather tall 
growers a proper system of supporting the 
plant should be adopted at first, as once 
the stems are allowed to become bent much 
w’aste of time is necessary to put them in 
order. Nothing answers the purpose bet¬ 
ter than the patent wire supports which 
have been invented to meet the demand 
for a neat, serviceable, and quick method 
of keeping these plants within bounds. 
Failing these, green Bamboo canes may be 
used, but a regular system of tying will 
be necessary. Beyond this, little labour 
Is attached to a bed of these plants, an 
occasional watering in dry weather, and 
keeping the surface of the bed stirred with 
the hoe, being usually sufficient for their 
needs. Should aphis attack the plants 
spray them with a good insecticide. Not 
all perpetuate are suitable for outdoors, as 
the foliage of some Is unable to withstand 
bad weather. The fine crimson variety 
Carola is an example, as all who grow* it 
will no doubt be aware. Given a good con¬ 
stitution it is best to dejjend on those 
plants that bear only medium sized 
flowers, as the larger do not open kindly 
In wet weather. Britannia is the best of 
all the scarlets for the open garden, as it 
is a dwarf and free grower, and flow’ers 
very freely. Mrs. H. Burnett, May Day, 
Mary Allwood, and Empire Day are good 
in the pink shades, and when associated 
with the dark crimson blooms of Duchess 
of Devonshire and British Triumph the 
effect is striking. White Wonder is one 
of the best whites growm. 

F. J. Townend. 

The Gardens, Brenticood, Aloorgate, 
Rotherham. 


A PLANT-PROTECTING HINT. 

“ Byfleet,” in the notes on “ Winter 
Digging” (p. 151 of Gardening), refers to 
the protection of February-sown Radishes 
“ with boughs—straw being difficult to ob¬ 
tain—which serves the double purpose of 
keeping off birds and protecting the young 
plants against frosts and cold winds.” The 
plan is excellent, though by no means new f , 
and, for early sowings of the crop named, 
has long been practised. It is probably 
just, as well that straw was not. available, 
as this, when straight, with much rain 
falling has not infrequently a deterring 
effect upon the crop because of its close- 
lying character and its weight. Boughs, 
on the other hand, have a more screening 
effect, while permitting air, light, and 
wnriuth to filter through to the crop. The 
covering of boughs is good, too, to the end, 
whereas straw' depreciates with the weeks. 
Where more protection tlian boughs usually 
afford is considered desirable a thin litter¬ 
ing of straw or Bracken—the latter for 
preference—over them approximates near¬ 
est, perhaps, to the ideal, the whole being 
easily removed when necessary. 

It was, however, the protection of a 
widely different aspect of vegetable life 
by like methods which the reading of 
‘* Byfleet’x ” remarks recalled to my mind. 
During severe frosts the loss of pots in the 
case of alpines, plunged and unplunged, is 
occasionally very considerable, the former 
particularly if an inch or more of the pot’s 
rim is exposed above the plunging material. 
To modify tills a thin strewing of ever¬ 
green boughs or Bracken w T as employed, 
though a better plan w'as seeing that the 
plunging material w'as W'ell up to the pot’s 
rim. Many a time, however, in the past— 
I called It into use again during the recent 
siiell of severe weather—have I used the 
winter prunings of oval-leaved Privet for 
the same purpose, that from unelipi>ed 
hedges of that plant being best. In nur¬ 
series the Privet is often used as a wind¬ 
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break or screen, and the annual top 
growth, attaining 3 feet or so in length, is 
very useful for the purpose named. As a 
protection to choice or shallow-planted 
bulbs, or those of early growili—Lilies. 
Spanish Irises, Eremuri, etc.—it is of much 
service, its evergreen habit affording a pro¬ 
tection twice the value of that of leafless 
boughs. It is particularly valuable as a 
protection against cold, piercing winds, 
and growth beneath it at such a time is 
but little impeded. Moreover, it is not 
rubbishy or untidy, and may be used in the 
garden almost anywhere. It is surprising, 
too, how little of it is required, while, be¬ 
ing in no sense unsightly, it may continue 
in ix>sition so long as the need remains. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE HARDINESS OF BORDER 
CARNATIONS. 

I itave bad comparatively little to do with 
border Carnations for the last ten years, 
and, consequently, am unable to say if 
the fine flowers one reads about have been 
obtained at the expense of the hardiness 
of the plant. One w*ould almost Infer such 
was the case from the advice often given 
ns to the advisability of wintering in cold 
frames. Such advice is somew'liat strange 
to an old grower, because for many years, 
stnrtiug in the early eighties, I used to 
grow* some 500 or 000 of these favourite 
flow'ers, and they w’ere invariably planted 
out in early autumn, about the second 
w r eek in October. I only remember a 
rather large .percentage of loss on two oc¬ 
casions, anil this was when very sharp 
frost followed a long spell of heavy fog. 
The plants seemed to get thoroughly satu¬ 
rated, and were unable to resist the ex¬ 
cessive cold. A special factor tow*ards the 
safe passage of the plants through the win¬ 
ter was undoubtedly making sure of tho¬ 
roughly well-rooted stuff at planting time, 
and this w’as only secured by early layer¬ 
ing, the use of a suitable compost, and 
careful attention in the way of watering. 
I always found spent Mushroom manure, 
thoroughly broken to pieces and incor¬ 
porated with a light loam and sand, a 
capital compost. It w r as one in which the 
plants rooted readily, and was very reten¬ 
tive of moisture w*hen once thoroughly 
soaked. The soil introduced for layering 
should not be too high about the stools, 
ns, if so, there is a tendency to dry out 
very quickly if the summer prove hot and 
dry. 

As previously noted, the layers selected 
in the autumn for transplanting to per¬ 
manent quarters should be thoroughly well 
rooted. Any not quite up to the mark in 
this respect may find winter quarters in a 
sheltered nursery bed, wdiere they could 
have the protection, if necessary, of a 
little loose Bracken or material of similar 
nature. After the planting of the per¬ 
manent bed was finished, I generally put 
on the mulch at once, working the material 
w*ell round the collar of the plant, as this 
afforded protection in the case of early 
severe frost. I found nothing better thnn 
the old Mushroom manure above men¬ 
tioned ; indeed, I fancy this thorough 
mulching had something to do with the 
plants coming through the winter safely. 

The sorts grown may sound considerably 
out of date to the grewver of to-day, but 
w*e had really very nice flowers of, among 
others, Cassandra, Countess of Paris, Miss 
Audrey Campbell, Mrs. Eric Hambro, Ger¬ 
mania, Hayes Scarlet, H. J. Cutbush. and 
Sadek, besides the old White and Crimson 
Cloves. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. Original from 
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GALANTHUS ELWESI. 

It is probably not too much to say of Gal- 
anthus Elwesi that it is one of the most 
distinct and handsome of the Snow¬ 
drops, certainly the most popular as it 
is also in normal times at least that most 
generally grown. In health the plant is 
of exceptional vigour, and characterised 
by glaucous channelled leaves and bold 
roundish oblong flowers which usually 
make their appearance in February. In 
bud or the more fully expanded flower jt 
is sure to attract by reason of size and 
purity. Fully expanded, the three inner 
segments, w r hich are of a rich dark green, 
are seen to advantage, and at such a time 
groups of it raised almost to the line of 
vision when rich green and white are seen 
in striking contrast never fail to attract. 
It is a native of Asia Minor and is found 
at altitudes varying from 2,500 feet to 5,000 


but other writers assert that it is a variety 
of E. Johnson!. It bears delightful pink 
flowers, the leaves marbled with white 
and glossy, as if varnished. It flowers 
freely here in a place which receives 
hardly any sun. and in dry soil, among 
Grass and other undergrowth. — S. 
Arnott. 

Antirrhinums.— The abnormal amount of 
rain we have had since last autumn has 
resulted in many losses with cuttings in 
cold frames, and, amongst these, Antirrhi¬ 
nums have suffered. Fortunately, one 
may do much to make good the deficiency 
If seed is sown now in heat in shallow 
pans of light soil, treating the plants pre¬ 
cisely as one would a half-hardy annual. 
Obviously, the plants do not bloom quite 
so early as those raised from cuttings, but 
they quickly make headway if encouraged 
and kept under glass for a time. Seed¬ 



Galanthns Elwesi . 


feet. Well marked varieties are G. E. 
robustus and G. E. globosus, the former 
having larger bulbs ami thicker, more glau¬ 
cous inclined leafage. G. Cassaba and G. I 
Whitalli are also nearly allied forms, the | 
former taller and bearing less globular 
looking blossoms, the other characterised 
by broad, blue, green leaves and bold hand¬ 
some flowers. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Erythronium £ink Beauty. —After hav¬ 
ing cultivated this Dog’s Tooth Violet for 
a considerable number of years, I think 
more and more highly of it. It seems 
bettor suited for naturalising than other 
-Xorth American species, and can hold its 
own under conditions fatal to some of the 
race. Jt appears to increase fairly well at 
the roots, and, ns It seeds freely, a stock 
can be raised without much ditAcuity, but. 
it is doubtful if the seedlings will come 
quite true to colour. E. Pink Beauty is said 
to be a form of E. revolutum or Smith!, 


lings supply a want in early autuniD, 
blooming freely at a time when other 
plants are beginning to fall off.— Towns- 

I MAX. 

Scilla festalis alba grandiflora _This is 

a vastly glorified form, with many more 
flowers on the racemes, all these having 
the graceful, drooping habit which ren¬ 
ders our Wood Hyacinth superior in 
elegance to the forms of the Spanish 
Squill, Scilla hispanlca. The flowers are 
like pure white wax in their texture. A 
good clump is a beautiful sight in the be¬ 
ginning and middle of May.—S. Arnott. 

Malf>hardy annuals.— Pricking off half- 
hardy annuals as they become ready now 
takes up some time. Shortly, as the later- 
sown seedlings become ready, they will be 
pricked off into a bed of light soil prepared 
for the purpose in a Celery trench. In the 
event or slight frosts or of cold weather, a 
few Spruce branches laid across the 
trenches at night will be quite sufficient 
protection.—W. McG. 

f 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GROWING PLANTS IN A ROOM. 

I have not the most elementary knowledge 
of gardening in any of its branches, but 
since I was demobilised I have acquired 
a strong desire to know something of this, 
what seems to me, most healthful and 
fascinating pursuit. I wish to commence 
with a few plants in pots and boxes, to be 
grown indoors in a spare room facing 
south I propose utilising. I also wish to 
grow some sweet-scented and pretty plants 
in pots for the back of my small house, 
which lias a northern aspect. Will you 
give me a few hints and advice in an early 
issue of Gardening on the best plants for 
my purpose, and the time to make sowings 
for summer, autumn, and winter flower¬ 
ing? Please remember my ignorance, 
limited space, small means, no gre^ihouse 
or cold frames when replying.—H. J. 
Palmer, West Bromwich, Staffs. 

[The number of plants that will succeed 
when grown in a room is not large, and 
even in a room having a south aspect in 
Lhe rather uncongenial surroundings of the 
district from which you write not much 
success Is likely to result. Two of the 
best plants are “ The Mother of Thou¬ 
sands ” (Saxifraga sarmentosa) and Cam¬ 
panula isophylla alba, botli suited to 
grow in pots or in hanging baskets. 
Other flowering plants would be Ivy¬ 
leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Phyllocactus, an often prized plant with 
the cottager who, perchance, gets one or 
more of its gorgeous flowers occasionally, 
and scented-leaved Pelargoniums. On the 
window-sill in a box you might grow the 
white Campanula above named or the 
Creeping Jenny, and both would require 
plenty of water during the summer. You 
could get plants of any of the above in 
the local or Birmingham markets. Should 
you obtain the Phyllocactus, a plant with 
foot-long, erect, sword-like leaves with 
notched edges, usually called Cactus, it 
would have to he grown in dryish soil and 
old mortar, and requires but little water. 
You might raise white Alyssum, dwarf 
Nasturtium, and “ Summer Cypress ” 
from seeds for planting out. The Wood 
Sorrel and the pretty creeping Moss-like 
Ilelxiue are often noted In rooms, while 
two good Ferns would be Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum and Polystiehum angulare proli- 
ferum—names, we fear, which will not 
help you very much. 

As the desire to grow plants In the cir¬ 
cumstances you name is a very laudable 
one, we think the best advice we can give 
you—seeing the district is not a favour¬ 
able one for plant-growing—would be that 
you make a few tours round about and 
note the subjects that are grown by the 
cottagers. ‘ You might even he able to buy 
plants from such sources. Such informa¬ 
tion would he of the greatest assistance to 
you at the start, and, the plants being ac¬ 
climatised, as it were, would be more likely 
to succeed. What we do urge you to do, 
however, is to use perfectly clean and dry 
pots, and to get a little suitable soil from 
a nursery garden, or sweet soil from 
woodland, field, or hedgerow. Such mate¬ 
rial, mixed with a little sand, would grow 
most things. In potting plants, a firm 
condition of the soil is essential, but it 
should be in such a condition at the time 
that the pressure necessary to create the 
firm condition named does not make it 
pasty. Common garden soil is usually un¬ 
suited to growing pot plants. Ferns, 
Scented-leaved Pelargoniums, and Lemon- 
scented Verbena could be added for grow¬ 
ing at the back of the house.] 
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THE HUGHES GARDEN. 


WORK IN ALLOTMENTS AT 
WHITSUN. 

Much work can bo done each evening now ; 
indeed, there is much to be done. 

Potatoes. —All earthing up should be 
done without delay. The runners will 
keep to the centres of the ridges, where 
there is most moisture. If the work be 
unduly delayed, the runners will probably 
be injured by the tool when the earthing 
is being done. Two ounces per yard run 
of row of sulphate of ammonia will assist 
the crop if it be scattered on the surface of 
t he soil before the soil is drawn up. Avoid 


dropping any of the powder on the haulm. 

Peas.— Stick and mulch the rows of 
plants before the latter fall over. The old 
way of sowing Peas thickly is being aban¬ 
doned, fortuuately, and with good results, 
too. The plants are stronger, they form 
more side shoots, are much more prolilic, 
and bear higher-quality Peas. More seeds 
of maincrop varieties may be sown till the 
end of June; afterwards, for latest use, 
early sorts are the best to sow. 

Runner Leans.— The earliest pods are 
those gathered from plants raised under 
glass in pots or boxes and planted out at 
this season. The resultant plants from 
seeds sown in the open border now grow 
very rapidly, so seeds should be freely put 
in. Stake the young plants before they 
begin to form runners, then the latter, as 
they grow, will cling to the stakes. Many 
allotment-holders are unable to procure 
stakes. Where this is the case, the 
grower should adopt the following method. 
Sow the seeds 1 foot or a little more apart 
in rows 3 feet asunder. When the plants 
are about 1 foot high piuclf off the tip. 
More side shoots will form, and these, in 
turn, when about 1 foot long, should be 
stopped. When they are thus treated, it 
is not. necessary to stake the plants, which 
usually flower and pod remarkably well. 

Thixxixg^Ovt seedlings .— 1 This can¬ 
not. be put off unduly. Parsnips will 
already have been dealt with. Now the 
maincrop Carrots, licet, and Turnips will 
need attention, also open-air Onions. The 
work is more easily done after a heavy 
shower of rain. In the case of Carrots 
especially, it is a wise plan to water when 
the thinning is finished, to settle the soil 
around the small specimens retained. 
Thinning is always far more satisfactory 
when done twice ; first, when the seed 
lings are very small, anil again when the 
best shaped specimens can be clearly seen 
Always retain, if possible, those plants a 
little isolated from their neighbours, ns in 
drawing out the others the soil around 
their roots is not unduly disturbed. Thin 
out Carrots to 4 inches* Onions to 5 inches, 
Turnips to 7 inches, and licet to 0 Inches 
apart, to secure bulbs and roots of medium 
size and good quality. Scatter dry, fine 
ashes on young Turnips while their leaves 
are moist, ns a preventive of fly. Renew 
the dressings as required. 

Transplanting. —Young plants should al¬ 
ways be lifted and transplanted with much 
care. It pays to do the work well. The 
soil in the new quarters should be broken 
down fine and made firm before the youn 
plants are transplanted. Strive to water 
them several times if the weather lie dry, 
but choose, if possible, showery weather 
for transplanting. 

Cauliflowers, Carhac.es, and Winter 
Greens.— The hints on transplanting apply 
In the case of all these. As many allot 
monts are exposed and the soil not over 
rich, it rarely happens that any of the 
Winter Greens grow too luxuriantly to 
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withstand a spell of rather severe weather. 
Avoid a too rich soil for them, and he 
sure it is always a firm one. Reverse the 
conditions in the case of Cauliflowers : the 
plants are over before severe weather 
comes, and they need a good, deep, rich 
looting medium. 

Celery and Leeks.— I)o not make the 
trenches too deep for these, but use the 
best, available soil, adding rotted manure, 
burnt, soli, and wood ashes. Soot, judi¬ 
ciously used, will also prove beneficial. 

Vkgetible Marrows and Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers.— Instead of growing the Hants on a 
high, dry bed of litter, procure some well- 
rotted manure, fibrous loam, mixing these 
with the ordinary soil, and any decayed 
garden rubbish. Put in the young plants, 
water, and stop the shoots in due course, 
and satisfactory crops will be likely to 
follow. G. G. 15. 


TOMATOES. 

If Tomato growers generally would only 
take note of the conditions that prevail in 
the oi>en when Tomatoes are attacked by 
disease, there would be lmt little danger 
of its causing destruction under glass. It 
is utterly foreign to the nature of the 
Tomato to be subjected to a close, moist 
atmosphere, which is just as favourable 
to the growth of the fungus which. In a 
time of damp weather, is so destructive to 
Tomatoes in the open air. If the grower 
wishes to bring on a severe attack, Jet him 
damp down the house and close for the 
night. This is exactly what many ama¬ 
teurs are tempted to do. The nice, grow¬ 
ing, genial atmosphere thus created is just 
the thing to foster the germination of any 
fungus spores that may find their way on 
to tlie plants. 

Within a few hundred yards a cottager, 
otherwise a good gardener, always allows 
his diseased Tomato haulm 1o remain on 
the ground, and digs it in. Naturally, his 
garden is full of spores, a great many of 
which must find a lodgment with me, alid 
it is only by very careful culture and 
maintaining conditions inimical to fungus 
life that I avoid loss. In another direc¬ 
tion, and not much farther away, there 
are some very large houses, which last 
year were planted with Tomatoes. I hap¬ 
pened to see them in the first week iu 
September, and there was not a sign of 
life in them ; they were one solid mass of 
Cladovsporium. The fact, was that neither 
owner nor man knew his business, and 
this disaster must have been caused by in¬ 
judicious and neglectful watering and ven¬ 
tilation. I could see that the plants bad 
never made the growth they should have 
done. Seeing that they were planted 
early, and that some of them were not. 
more than (» feet high, instead of being 
nearly up to the roof, it must be con¬ 
cluded that the culture was imperfect from 
the time the young plants were put out. I 
do not know if the plants wore burned 
when cleared out. If not, millions of 
spores must have been liberated, and I 
fully expect Hint attacks of Clndosporium 
will be prevalent in the locality, and I 
shall have to exercise much vigijanee. The 
greatest care sometimes fails in prevent¬ 
ing the inroad of the ills which Tomatoes 
are liable to, but only neglect will allow 
whole crops to be destroyed. I make it a 
rule to water in the morning, so that there 
is a dry, buoyant atmosphere in the even¬ 
ing. and I always leave on some air during 
the night from mid-June onwards, and 
only close In autumn, when there is dan¬ 


ger of frost. The only time I syringe Is 
when the plants are put out, should the 
weather happen to he hot, and sometimes 
in the middle of the day, when the plants 
are in bloom, as I think that this helps 
the flowers to set. I use a good deal of 
burnt, earth In the soil, and last year I 
happened to have a nice lot of wood ashes, 
with which I surrounded the roots when 
planting, and I never saw plants go away 
more freely. I am a strong believer in 
charred material for Tomatoes and seed- 
ling plants generally. Ry reason of the 
potash contained, it is strengthening, and 
gives them a good start. It Is antiseptic, 
and cannot contain any of those fungoid 
germs which are mainly responsible for 
the damping off of young plants, which 
appears to be on the Increase, and has this 
year been more than usually prevalent. 
The weather conditions which prevailed in 
March and April, of course, were excep¬ 
tionally favourable for tbe spread of fun¬ 
goid diseases. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chou de Burghley. —Does anyone ever 
think of Chou de Rurgliley nowa¬ 
days ? At one time it was considered in- 
dlsiiensable, but, as it was generally 
brought in when there was plenty of other 
vegetables, Its good points were to some 
extent overlooked. 1 used to endeavour 
to have this variety in use during the first 
three months of the year, when it was 
much more appreciated, and filled a gap 
iu a Aery useful way. This was accom¬ 
plished by sowing the seeds in the third 
week in May, Hauling the seedlings out in 
well-manured soil as soon as it Avas pos¬ 
sible to do so. Chou de Burghley is much 
more reliable than Broccoli in some dis¬ 
tricts, and is much hardier. From such a 
late sowing large heads, of course, cannot 
be expected, but. those of medium size, 
firm and compact, combined with a good 
flavour, are to be preferred. A distance of 
two feet between the plants and the same 
space between the lines are necessary.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Asparagus feeding.— Where this is 
grown on light sandy soil I have found it 
an excellent rule to give the plants manure 
AAater just as the cutting is oxer. At this 
period the roots are most active, and the 
manure is taken up at once. Some may 
say the roots are too deep down to bene¬ 
fit, but if tbe best is to be obtained the 
roots near the surface are the most impor¬ 
tant. When the weather is dry these 
suffer from hick of moisture. If immune 
AA-atA»r is not obtainable the next best way 
is to apply some artificial manure, wash¬ 
ing it in, or putting it. into the water to 
dissolve. I much prefer feeding in this 
way in the growing season to putting a 
dressing of heavy manure on the roots in 
autumn.—J. C. 

Dwarf Peas for late crops.— In sowing 
Pens for late cropping, preference should 
he given to dwarf varieties that mature 
quickly. Those who, last year, sowed seed 
of tall sorts in mid June found in many 
instances that their labour was in vain, as 
owing to so much wet In-the* early autumn 
crops failed. I would suggest sowing 
Laxtonian, American Wonder. Harbinger, 
or Daisy as being better than some of the 
taller sorts that need good weather if bite 
crops are to be had.— Woodbastavick. 

Early Lettuce. - In transplanting Lettuce, 
be careful not. to disturb all the plants in 
the drills, as those least meddled Avitli will 
come to maturity more quickly, especially 
if helped with stimulants now and again. 
A piece of ground well manured is best 
for planting out those that are to be re¬ 
moved ToWiifjfli J rc 
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GREASE-BANDING. 

In the matter of spraying Apple trees I 
have no exjieriencc, for it is ruther re¬ 
markable that iip to the present I have not 
been troubled by the leaf-eating cater¬ 
pillar. My time, however, may come. I 
have made a practice of greuse-bandiug, 
but it seems to me thut 1 need not do so, 
lor I rarely hud that a moth is caught. 
Can any of your renders say if there are 
localities quite immune from this pest? 
There are Apple trees in cottage gardens 
near me, and I cannot see that they have 
ever been attacked, and quite near me 
there is a small orchard, the owner of 
which takes absolutely no pains with his 
trees; but, in spite of tills neglectful cul¬ 
ture, gets, in favourable seasons, very good 
crops. On the other hand, a Middlesex 
market grower told me that last year, in 
spite of grease-banding and spraying, his 
trees were badly iufested. A market 
* grower who lives wit hin a mile of me ex¬ 
pressed his surprise that my trees were so 
free when his were severely attacked. 
What I cannot understand is that in the 
case above mentioned the means taken to 
ensure the trees from damage should 
have proved useless. Have any of your 
readers had a similar experience? 

I am wondering whether there is any 
foundation for the statement that the 
house sparrow preys on the winter moth 
and caterpillars that infest the Apple. 1 
hnpiten to own some cottages quite close to 
my place. J$i«rrows live and breed there, 
are constantly visiting me, and I often see 
them in the Apple trees. There is also a 
small orchard close to farm buildings, and 
I have never seen any signs of defoliation, 
although the grower has made no practice 
of grease-banding. There are sure to be 
sparrows among farm buildings, so that 
there may be some foundation for the 
idea, f do know that a good many years 
ago my Strawberries were in danger of 
being completely ruined by a small species 
of caterpillar, and I strewed breadcrumbs 
among them, with t lie result that sparrows 
were attracted, and they destroyed every 
insect. This proves that the sparrow is 
insectivorous, but it will not eat the hairy 
kinds of caterpillar. During the past 
three years 1 have used Tacitak, which tlie 
makers state can he put on the bare stems. 
Hast year 1 used it in this way, and I can¬ 
not see any signs of injury to the bark, 
and I have used it again this season in the 
same manner, and shall watch results. By 
being able to dispeuse with bands a great 
amount of labour and considerable expense 
would he saved. I would advise your 
readers to try it on a few trees. Economy 
in the garden is very necessary now. 

Surrey. Byki.eet. 


FEEDING POT STRAWBERRIES. 

Liquid manure, well diluted, answers ad¬ 
mirably for pot Strawberries, but care is 
required in its use, as if given in too 
strong doses it does harm. A great deal, 
of course, depends upon where the liquid 
is obtained from ; but from whatever 
source it may be derived, no more should 
be used at one time than is sufficient to 
colour the water a light brown. To en¬ 
sure the manure-water being of equal 
strength when ready for use, a sufficiency 
for the day’s requirements should be 
mixed in a tub, or in a couple of large 
water-pots, if only a small quantity is 
needed, early in the day, and then no mis¬ 
take can occur. Always see that the 
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liquid is quite clear aud free from sedi¬ 
ment, so that whenever a stirring of the 
contents of whatever the liquid manure is 
contained in is necessary it should be done 
early enough to allow of all solid matter 
settling down again before any Is used. 
To use liquid manure iu a thick condition 
does a great deal of harm, by choking up 
the pores of the soil aud forming a crust 
on the surface, which very soon affects 
both the general health of the plant and 
the. quality of the fruit. Liquid manure, 
if used as advised, may be given at every 
alternate watering, using clear water in 
between. If by chance the soil In the pots 
should get dry (which must not occur, if 
I>ossible), it would be useless to give liquid 
mauure then, as it. would only be wasted. 
In such a contingency, first give clear 
water, and then the liquid manure, the 
stimulative projierties of which the roots 
would then be able to avail themselves of. 
Other manures that you may use in lieu 
of liquid are Peruvian guano of the best 
quality and Clay’s Fertiliser. The guano 
should be dissolved prior to use at the 
rate of 1 oz. to each gallou of water, and 
keep it well stirred. At this strength it 
may be used until the fruits are half 
grown, when the quantity per gallon may 
be increased to 2 ozs. Guano-water and 
liquid may be used alternately, and with 
excellent results. Clay’s Fertiliser should 
be lightly sprinkled on the surface of the 
soil twice a week and be watered in at 
once. With the aid of liquid manure in¬ 
telligently applied, heuvy crops of Straw¬ 
berries of the largest size can he pro¬ 
duced from pot plants. Feeding may be 
commenced as soon as the berries have 
begun to swell visibly, and it may be con¬ 
tinued up to tiie time they begin to colour. 
After this give clear water only, and just 
sufficient to keep the foliage from flag¬ 
ging. On no account should saucers to 
stand the pots in be used to save labour 
in watering, as it ruins the flavour of the 
fruit. 

Regarding the number of berries to leave 
on each plant, a great deal depends on 
variety and the vigour of the plants. 
Taking Royal Sovereign as an example, 
each plant may be allowed to carry from 
eight to ten berries, but take great care to 
see, when thinning, that all are perfect. 
Smaller-berried kinds will carry a greater 
number, but here again the vigour of the 
plants must be taken into consideration 
before deciding how many to leave. As a 
rule, from twelve to fourteen will suffice. 


NOTES AND REVUES . 

Strawberries: Barren plants. — When 
going over some beds in a garden that 
was made early in the past autumn. I was 
impressed with the advantage of having 
young plants from stock that had been at¬ 
tended to in the way of selecting runners 
from the most fertile plants. Where at¬ 
tention was given to this there was 
scarcely a plant that had not one or more 
trusses of bloom, while the noil-selected 
slock had 25 per cent, of flowerless plants. 
I always make it a rule to destroy every 
barren plant. If I have to obtain run¬ 
ners from trade firms, I get them from the 
most reliable source, and, should there be 
a barren one in the spring, this Is re¬ 
moved. the space being filled by layers 
from other plants. I prefer runners from 
joung plants.— Douset. 

Melons under glass —Even in very sunny 
weather it is Inadvisable to shade Melons. 


The temperature ought to be closely 
watched, and excessive heat kept down by 
ventilation. To keep a satisfactory heat 
requires experience, or perhaps it might 
be better to say is Ihe resnit of observa¬ 
tion and attention. When the early morn¬ 
ing indicates the likelihood of a bright 
and sunny day. a chink of air ought to be 
given. This will harden the foliage, and 
dry it lx?tter thah anything else. Close 
early—at present about 4 p.m. or 4.30 p.rn. 
(summer time) after the usual syringing 
has been done. If possible get the female 
flowers dry about midday and fertilise the 
blossoms when four or more are expanded 
simultaneously. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

WOOLLY APHIS. 

I am convinced that there is nothing so 
g<xxi for the destruction of the Woolly 
Aphis as limewash, but in the ease of 
standard fruit trees it is a difficult matter 
to a.ppl.v it to the whole of the tree. Fruit 
growers % of a past generation made a 
practice of dressing their Apple trees an¬ 
nually with this material, applying it in 
the ordinary way with a whitewash 
brush. Some did the stems only, others, 
wishing to be more thorough, applied it 
to the main branches ; some used a little 
clay with the lime. That lime wash is 
deadly to Woolly Alibis I have had good 
proof. A young tree that had been 
planted two years was simply smothered 
from the ground upwards. It was in 
growth, and I knew that if the aphides 
were not destroyed the tree must die; so 
I covered every particle of it with a thick 
coat, leaving only the young leaves on 
the ends of the branches visible. It was 
a matter of kill or cure, but that tree is 
as healthy now ns any tree could be. and 
from that day to this I have not seen the 
smallest trace of aphis. Not only will 
limewush destroy aphis, but it is. I am 
convinced, a sovereign cure for aphis and 
preventive of canker, and the eggs of the 
Ermine moth and of other kinds of insect 
pests perish when the wood on which they 
are deposited is eofited with it. 

All this was known to the Apple grower 
of fifty years ago. The various prepara¬ 
tions now in use were unknown to those 
good old' fruit growers who have joined 
the great majority; therefore, they an¬ 
nually used the whitewash brush with a 
very free hand. Several years ago cats 
made seratching-posts of some young 
Apple trees, and some of the stems were 
badly wounded. This might have l>eon 
Ihe beginning of a had attack of canker, 
but I 11 in own shed the steins thoroughly, 
and the wounds healed at once. I bought 
some young trees two years ago. and the 
aphis declared itself on them last 
summer, but there is none now : one coat 
of ldmewash exterminated it. Bush trees 
can, of course, be dealt with moic easily, 
a.lso espaliers. In their case, it would bo 
easy to dress the whole of the tree. 

J. Corniiiix. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wasps.—The first queen wasp was ob¬ 
served on May 1st. and this reminds me of 
the importance of destroying these at this 
season. Each queen killed means a nest 
fewer to contend with In the days of ripen¬ 
ing fruit, and fruit growers generally 
ought to take the necessary steps when¬ 
ever possible. Owing to the compara¬ 
tively open winter, it is almost certain that 
the number of queen wasps which have 
survived will l&rgeif than usual.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 
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BEES. 


FORMING NUCLEI. 

The writing of hints and Instructions to 
beekeepers to suit the times and seasons 
of the year is this year no easy matter, in 
consequence of tlie extraordinary vagaries 
of the weather. I sit down to-day to write 
what would in the ordinary course be ad¬ 
vice for the middle of May or thereabouts, 
but with a blizzard sweeping across the 
land, consisting of a blinding snowstorm 
careering before a bitter north wind, one 
is almost driven to conclude that the 
mouths have quarrelled, and one’s instruc¬ 
tion, therefore, ought to be for January or 
February operations. However, we hope 
for better and more seasonable weather, 
and the only course to take is to advise 
what to do according lo the calendar, leav¬ 
ing readers, as one always must, to use 
their own discretion, and act according to 
circumstances. 

Rees always demand plenty of common 
sense and initiative. This year, with the 
difficulties of weather conditions added, 
they are demanding more of both than 
usual. The chief point lo aim at at this 
time of the year is to encourage the bees 
to work diligently, and so lo persuade the 
queen to lay eggs plentifully. Stimula¬ 
tive feeding is more than ever the order of 



Introducing queen cell into nucleus hive . 

the day. The opening of the doors to full 
width should be done with care, through 
fear of admitting too much cold air, which 
will lower the temperature of the hive and 
retard as well as endanger brood-rearing. 
To keep the entrances at a fairly narrow 
width will also prevent the bees coming 
out too freely in any bursts of sunshine. 
The more bees inside, the safer the tem¬ 
perature. At this lime of year it is always 
safe to put on crates, even if the bees do 
not seem eager to enter them. Rut wrap 
them up carefully, and do not ho too 
anxious, if the weather- remain cold, to 
l>eep under the quilts to see if work has 
begun in them. The addition of crates 
usually tends to dissuade the bees from, 
swarming ; so. In any case, this would ap¬ 
pear to be the wise course to adopt, al¬ 
though the weather conditions may say 
“ Don’t.” The flowers and blossoms, when 
the clerk of the weather withdraws his 
control—and most control seems to be 
going now—will burst out with lavish pro¬ 
fusion. and one would expect the honey- 
flow to be exceptionally copious. The in¬ 
fallible sign of the honey-flow is the draw¬ 
ing out of the cells next to the top bars of 
the frames In the brood-box, or, indeed, in 
the crates above it. This Is very easily 
identified, because the top edge of the 
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newly-drawn-out cells will be white. The 
heart of the beekeeper will be gladdened 
lo observe this. It betokens rapid work 
by the bees to provide cells for the honey 
which is rapidly comiug in. This will be 
the time for widening the entrances. Rees 
will not rob other hives when natural food 
is plentiful, neither will wasps be likely 
to trouble our hives. 

It is the custom to form nucleus hives 
early in the seasou. There is no need to 
make a small hive specially for a nucleus. 
A full-sized hive, as a matter of fact, is 
better, but it must be contracted by 
dummies. Indeed, this is the preferable 
mode. To form a strong nucleus,- take 
three or four frames from a strong stock, 
with their adhering bees. Two of them 
must be frames of brood and one at least 
of honey. Leave the queen in the parent 
hive, of course. Remove these three or 
four frames lo the nucleus hive, set up a 
little distance from others, and stop up 
the entrance with a little Grass. Also 
lay branches in front as obstacles, so that 
the bees may take the more careful note 
of their new location. On about the ninth 
or tenth day afterwards lift the quilt and 
insert, gently, a ri[>e queen cell, cut out 
from ils original comb, with a bit of the 
comb attached. Press it firmly with the 
finger against the wood of the frame, and, 
lo make sure, fix it there with a pin, and 
return the quilt. Do not press the cell 
itself with the fingers, but only the sur¬ 
rounding edge of comb. Re cnreful to 
avoid chilling the queen cell during the 
operation of inserting it, and do not jar it 
either. It is not a bad plan, after return¬ 
ing all the quilts, to lay a hot-water 
bottle, wrapped up, on the top of all be¬ 
neath the roof, and leave it for at least a 
night. Feed the nucleus with syrup until 
the occupants seem settled. R. R. H. 

THE CHELSEA SHOW. 

May 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1919. 

The great flower festival of the year, held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
May 20th, 21st, and 22nd, in the grounds 
of tiie Royal Hospital, Chelsea, under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, must from every ix>int of view— 
Ideal weather, the munificence of the ex¬ 
hibits, and the huge number of visitors—be 
regarded as an unqualified success; all the 
more when it is remembered thut it was 
got together on comparatively short notice. 
It was not, of course, of the same magni¬ 
tude as some which have gone before— 
though it was amply large for all purposes. 
In these directions the show was at once 
worthy both of the promoters and that 
vast body of co-oi>erators who, zealous of 
the traditions of Rritish Horticulture, re¬ 
spond so liberally and loyally to the wishes, 
and aspirations of the jmrent Society that 
the success of such an exhibition is as¬ 
sured the moment the idea is launched. 
Such a state of things is to the credit of 
all concerned, and with this re-union year 
may we venture the hope that the day is 
far distant when it shall be reversed or 
the signs of approaching decay make them¬ 
selves apparent. 

The fact that the Show was more em¬ 
bracing and educational than any of its 
predecessors was obvious at a glance. 
Particularly was this true of the scientific 
and educational aspects of horticulture, 
conferences being arranged on a great 
variety of subjects. To the same end a 
huge tent was set apart wherein much in¬ 
sect life, both friends and foes of the gar¬ 
dener, also fungus pests were to be seen. 
In the various tents and in the open there 
was much to admire : gorgeous Tulips and 


glorious Roses, Alpines in almost bewil¬ 
dering array; aristocratic Orchids; feasts 
of Rhododendrons and Cinerarias; lus¬ 
cious fruits; tine vegetables; fascinating 
rock gardens that defy description, and 
those hundred and one other things that 
muke horticulture of interest to an ever 
increasing throng. Sundries, too, were 
much in evidence, and with gardening 
literature assisted to make it a more com¬ 
plete and .representative whole. Appended 
is a brief r£sumd of the Show' by way of 
supplementing the remarks contained in 
our last issue. 

THE ROCK GARDENS. 

Ever since that notable event—the In¬ 
ternational Exhibition—in 1912, the Rock 
gardens have constituted a leading feature 
in all the Chelsea exhibitions, and this 
year while fewer in number and of lesser 
extent than formerly, no open air exhibits 
attract or fascinate visitors half so much. 
There are a dozen or so of them,- though 
we must confine our remarks to one or 
two. That arranged by Messrs. It. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, has gained 
the ” Daily Graphic ” cup as the best of 
its kind and a gold medal to boot. It 
merited both. It was built of weathered 
limestone from Yorkshire, than which no 
rock formation is so ideally suited to the 
purpose wdiether from the standpoints of 
stratification or artistic effect, the hoary 
and grey mantle which only centuries of 
exjK)sure could have produced, or its ad¬ 
aptability to plant life. Here and there 
the rocks were bejewelled with the tiniest 
Mosses, emeralds as it were in an emin¬ 
ently artistic setting, and so adorned but 
needed the finishing touches of the planter 
to make the picture more complete. An 
outstanding feature was a cave and drip¬ 
ping well surmounted by dark pines. In¬ 
ternally it w r as ornamented with Hart’s 
Tongue ferns which contrasted finely with 
the grey of the rocks. From its basin a 
stream meanders over a rock strewn bed 
till a still pool is reached, Its margins and 
adjacent slopes alive with appropriate 
plant life. Good in design and suitably 
planted, it was apparently many decades 
old. A bit of planting that appealed ns 
much by its novelty as its harmonious 
effects comprised the generous grouping of 
two Saxifrages—S. Aizoon lutea and S. 
A. rosea—on a prominent mound. Several 
other rock gardeu exhibitors employed the 
same stone. The exhibit of Mr. J. Wood. 
Boston Spa, adjoined the last named, and 
without divisional line the tw'ain at a little 
distance might have been easily taken for 
a single scheme so perfectly did the one 
merge into the other. In the arrangement 
of the rocks Mr. Wood is quite an artist, 
and the constructive work was good, 
though we confess to some disappointment 
In regard to the planting. Messrs. R. Tuc¬ 
ker and Sons, Oxford, who employed the 
same kind of rock, specialised rather in the 
moraine, using many plants known to be 
happy ’mid such surroundings. Saxi- 
fraga valdensis and S. squnrrosa were 
here. Ltta nth us glacial! s and D. gelidusand 
the exquisite Oxalis adenophylia. glaucous 
of leaf and rosy of blossom. The thing 
that appealed before all else, however, was 
a great mass of Gentiana verna angulosa. 
a larger and starrier G. verna. There 
were approximately two hundred fully ex¬ 
panded flowers forming as brilliant and 
sumptuous a picture of an alpine 'as ever 
found its way to an exhibition. Mr. Clar¬ 
ence Elliott, Stevenage, also employed the 
same kind of limestone, a prominent fea¬ 
ture of his exhibit being the free use of 
Juniperus hibernicus compressus, some 200 
or so of the miniature glaucous blue pyra¬ 
mids of this entering in^> |^he arrangement. 
Myosotis nipiebin was very beautiful. 
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Messrs. Pulham and Sons, 71, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, set up a pergola in 
the Italian style, together with a rock 
garden in Norfolk sandstone on its left, 
and a water garden on its right hand side. 
Rocks of exceptional boldness were asso¬ 
ciated with the latter. Mr. Herbert Jones. 
Horsecombe, Bath, was awarded a Gold 
Medal for an enclosed formal garden, the 
centre of which was paved after the early 
English forecourt style, the rest paved 
with stone of a rustic character. 

ALPINES AND IIARDY PLANTS. 

These were lavishly displayed in tents 
and In much variety, and we can only deal 
with a few very briefly. Of these, that 
from Messrs. Bees, Sea land Nurseries, 
Chester, appealed at once. Never before 
have we seen such a generous display of 
Oxalis adenophylla; wondrous colonies of 
Roscoea cautlioides, whose quaint sulphury 
yellow flowers appealed to all'; rosier 
effects than those produced by JEthionema 
War ley Hybrid, or such a breastwork of 
the inimitable Lithospermum Heavenly 
Blue, which was in ideal condition. There 
was much besides, c.g., the new Himalayan 
Primula Cooperi with plum purple flowers 
on mealy stems and the Beesian hybrid 
Primroses, which have resulted from 
crossing P. Beesiana and P. Bulleyana, 
among them. Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, 
had a number of the striking inflorescences 
of Rheum palmatum purpureum, a lovely 
panful of Primula Voitchi, and a goodly lot 
of Cypripedium Calceolus. Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, showed some new 
and striking AubrietLas, Blue IvTtig and 
Aubrey Prichard, rose, being two, while the 
new hybrid Dianthus neglect us Russell 
Prichard was very flue. Perhaps one of 
the best new hardy plants shown was 
Messrs. Allwood’s Pink, Harold, one of the 
Allwoodi set said to have resulted from 
crossing a garden Pink with a perpetual 
flowering Carnation. It is shapely, pure 
white, and wondrously fragrant and free- 
flowering. Mrs. Lloyd Edwards , had de¬ 
lightful new red mossy Saxifrages, Red 
Dwarf, General II. S. Elliott, ,T. C. Lloyd 
Edwards being the best, the first and last 
named gaining awards. The new Irises 
Turkoman and Hoogiana from Mr. W. R. 
Dykes claimed the attention of the special¬ 
ists. They were quite unique. Lovely 
new Sweet Peas came from the leading 
growers, the Tulip specialists setting up 
great pyramids of blooms or arranging 
them bank fashion. The warmth of the 
oj)cning day caused them all to expand, 
and rarely has a greater galaxy of colour 
been seen. 

ROSES. 

One of the great gatherings of these was 
that from Messrs. William Paul and Sons, 
whose Scarlet Climber grown in i>ots 
afforded a wondrous hit of colouring. Sun¬ 
burst, Evelyn, and the Dowager Countess 
of Roden, silvery pink and of splendid 
form, were most telling. Of these flowers, 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, set up 
a notable lot. his new I hybrid Tea, 
Mrs. Elisha Hicks, of wonderful fra¬ 
grance. Mrs. George Norwood and Prin¬ 
cess Mary were in fine form. In that from 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
the firm’s new variety Covent Garden, a 
brilliant crimson, gained an award of 
merit. Golden Ophelia and Padre were 
some of the more prominent. Mr. G. 
Prince showed a vase of the new Queen 
Alexandra Rose, a remarkable variety in 
scarlet and gold. Paul and Son, Ches- 
hunt, had many good things, Magnolia, 
Rayon d’Or, Louise Crette, an improved 
Snow Queen, and Cupid, a lovely single, dis¬ 
playing themselves prominently. Messrs. 
William Cut bush and Sons, Ilighgate, 
favoured a betiding out arrangement, in¬ 


troducing the more popular Violas between 
the groups with much success. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

These great spring exhibitions are ever 
responsible for sumptuous gatherings of 
these, and Rhododendrons in particular. 
Of these Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp 
had a glorious display, Pink Pearl, Gomer 
Waterer, and the brilliant Doncaster, of 
lustrous crimson hue, being some in a Gold 
medal exhibit. Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert exhibited generously of Azalea 
mollis; Mr. Clias. Turner, Slough, equally 
so of Lilacs. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

Among greenhouse plants nothing 
equalled the array of Cinerarias in their 
mingled shades of blues, purples, and crim¬ 
sons, with which Messrs. Carter and 
Co., Raynes Park, tilled the entire end of 
one of the most spacious touts. Messrs. 
Webb and Sous (Stourbridge), Ltd., had a 
magnificent exhibit of flowering plapts 
raised from seed. Considering that the 
plants were brought a distance of 120 
miles, and that great transport difficulties 
had to be overcome, il is a high tribute to 
the excellence of the strains represented 
that such magnificent examples of Calceo¬ 
larias, Cinerarias, Schizanthus, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, etc., should be displayed. Great 
beds of Stocks were equally grand. Very 
effective, too, was the fine table of Calceo¬ 
laria Buttercup from Mr. Dawkins and the 
delightful grouping of pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums from Messrs. II. Canncll and 
Sons, Eynsford. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

From Captain the lion. Sir John Ward, 
K.C.V.O., Chilton, Hungerford, Berks (Mr. 
C. Beckett, gardener), came a very meri¬ 
torious collection of fruit, comprising 
Strawberries King George and Royal 
Sovereign, very tine, highly-coloured fruits 
of Cardinal and Early Rivers Nectarines. 
Grain's Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling, several varieties of Melons, 
Brown Turkey Fig, etc. Very tempting- 
looking, too, was a splendid group of vege¬ 
tables arranged by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading. Not only important alone, 
,it was doubly so in that it was the only 
exhibit of its kind in the exhibition. Ex¬ 
cellent in every way. the dishes which ap¬ 
pealed most strongly to us were those of 
Sutton’s Whitsuntide Broccoli, Winter 
Beauty T 6 mato (of which a brilliant- 
coloured lot of fruits was shown), Potato 
Ninetyfold, White Bush Marrows, World's 
Record Peas, Cucumber Pride of the Mar¬ 
ket, and Harbinger Cabbage. Twenty-five 
distinct types of vegetables were gener¬ 
ously displayed, and, while high-class 
throughout, both an education and an 
ornament In an exhibition of this kind. 

A complete list of the medals and cups 
awarded and the list of the certificated 
plants will be found in our advertisement 
pages. 


" Good Health ” Magazine.— Wo are 

pleased to see “Good Health ’’ this month 
presenting a greatly Improved appearance 
as to print and general contents. It is a 
publication we can commend to our 
readers, particularly to those who desire 
to live In a natural way. The editor. Dr. 
Olsen, M.D., makes clean, healthy living 
attractive, and shows how drugs, spirits, 
tobacco, and other evils to which some of 
the human race are addicted do no good, 
but Infinite harm. The magazine is ob¬ 
tainable at any newsagent’s, or a specimen 
would be sent from the publishing office, 
Stanborough Park, Watford. 


cowespokdehce. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for beds ( Bryan Welch). — The 
Antirrhinums are the most, likely tilings 
you ooukl plant now for giving a good show 
of bloom during the present season,’ 
though it is somewhat late for putting out 
the plants. If, however, good, established 
examples, and named s-oi ts for preference, 
were obtained, quite a respectable display 
should Imj forthcoming. You should write 
and get such varieties as Brilliant, Cot¬ 
tage Maid, Firefly, Moonlight, White 
Queen, Yellow King, and others. China 
Asters might be employed to furnish a suc¬ 
cession of bloom. If for the % ends of the 
heels where the flints have lieon set you re¬ 
quire showy plants for this season’s 
flowering only, those you name—Violas, 
Ivy Pelargoniums, with Gazanias, Agera- 
tum, and Heliotrope—would be quite suit¬ 
able. Candytufts, Chrysanthemum tri¬ 
color, some of the newer Eschscholtzias, and 
Godetias would also afford a good display 
at little cost. The seeds of these could be 
sown where the plants were required to 
bloom, though early attention to thinning 
would be necessary. We should not re¬ 
commend that Sun Roses be associated 
with any of the foregoing. We aro not 
sure that wo grip 3 ’our meaning as to the 
Ora.ss banks. You a&k whether Ivy might 
take the place of Grass to cover the sides. 
If tlm sides of these banks are only a foot 
high, Ivy would not be very suitable unless 
pegged down and closely clipped. In all 
probability Euonymous rarlicans variegatus 
would be better. The raised lxuders ap¬ 
pear, however, to bo a mistake, so far as 
we understand the case. It is unfortunate 
the herbaceous borders are a failure, 
though what has brought it about, and 
whv the plants are dead, could only be de¬ 
termined on tli© spot. We shall, however, 
bo pleased to help von, if possible, at a 
more suitable season. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— C. Jones. —1, Daphne 

Laureola; 2 , (Vrastium sp.- Erica. —E., 

Erica moditorraiien (apparently cut speci¬ 
men, not good) ; F., E. australis; G., E. 

inediterraiHvT.; I., E. arborea.- M. L. 

Peat and F. F .—Kindly send more com¬ 
plete sjxx-immis. (1. G. Baker Gretire!f. 

—P; coni a Witmanniana.- R. Butler. —1, 

Soil la pern via 11 a ; 2, Pieea orien tal i-s ; 3, 
Crvptomeria japonica; 4, Claytonia per- 
foliata; 5, Acer pscudo-Platanus (Syca¬ 
more) . 


CORRY & CO., 

LIMITED, 

Sole Makors of the following Old-established and 
Valuable Preparations at thoir Works, 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1 

By permission of II. M. Treasury. 

The Original Makers and Introducers in 1866 of 


TOBACCO POWDER, Duty Free. In Tins, 9d„ 
16, 3.9, and 71- each. 

TOBACCO JUICE, Duty Free. In Bottles. Pt.. 1,3; 

Qt., 2.3; 4 Gall., 3 1 Gall., 5/9; and in Kegs, 3 6 Gall. 

NICOTINE SOAP. Destroys all pests effectually, and 
no possible injury to plants. Jr»s, 16, 3/9, 7 6. In Kegs, 
12 lb., 18/9; 28 lb., 39.6; 56 lb.. 75/- each. 
‘SURPAZOLL’ FUMIGATING LIQUID. K«ch 
5.000.3 9; 10.000. 6 6; 20.000, 11 9; 40,000 eubic feet, 22 
also in Quarts, 37/6; 1 Gall., G2A ; 1 Gall.. 119,-. 
EWING’S MILDEW COMPOSITION. In 
Bottles. 1/3, 2/6; Gall., 13 6 each. 

FOWLER’S MEALY BUG ERADICATOR. 
Bottles, 16, 3 9. 7 6 each. 

SCOTT’S WASP DESTROYER. Bottles, 111, 3- 

each. 

CORRY’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF QUASSIA. 

Each V; 1 9, 2 9. 4/-, 6 6 ; 5 Gall., 31.6 ; 10 Gall., 60 . 


To be had from all Dealers in Horticultural Sundries 
throughout the Kingdom. 


TO ADVERTISER8.—Kindly not© that the 
telephone number of “Gardening: Illus¬ 
trated” is Halborn 731. 
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THOUGHTS AHD THINGS Of THE GARDEN- 

RENOVATING OUR GARDENS 


At the moment of writing our trees are 
at their very best. The other day 1 con¬ 
ducted a small party of mechanics into 
the country to spend an hour or two in the 
beautiful park and gardens of one of “ the 
stately homes of England,” and, after a 
rapt enjoyment of a particularly lovely 
scene, one of them exclaimed, “ What 
would the world be like w ithout trees? ” 

The landscape during the latter part of 
May is simply ravishing, for, though our 
poets have raved about May Day and 
crowned their queens over and over again, 
I, personally, think that, taking the 
average of years, the auspicious May 24th 
may be named as the date of Nature in 
its freshest and fullest beauty. That must 
be a cold, shrivelled-up heart which fails 
lo respond to spring’s advances, or to re¬ 
main unmoved amid so much that is in¬ 
spiriting and inspiring. Commercialism 
is an ugly word ; its ways are ugly, how¬ 
ever indispensable it may be to the com¬ 
plex life we have drifted into. It is only 
when for brief periods we can get away 
from it by losing ourselves in our garden 
occupations or visiting some quiet, sylvan 
country scene, remote from the towns, 
tiiat we realise the artificiality and uu- 
wholesomeness of it all, and long for the 
simple arcadian life of our long-dead 
ancestors. All the training and all the 
tradition of our days will never deprive 
us of that instinctive longing, but the more 
commercialism and industrialism press 
upon us, they do hut drive us to seize Upon 
every opportunity for breaking away from 
them to refresh our minds and our bodies 
amid more primitive, more satisfactory, 
and more natural surroundings. 

In my estimation, that place where 
flowers and bushes and Grass w ill not live 
is also not fit for man to dwell in. Life, 
as 1 look upon it, is expansive ; it must 
lie so. If it falls short of that, it is but 
lingering death. The abundant life is the 
real life, and at this period of the year it 
flow's over our wide countryside in a huge 
flood almost superabundantly, so that we 
can go out; and drink in huge draughts of 
it to our own upbuilding. 

This visit to a famous beauty spot must 
l*o held resixmsible for this reflection upon 
present-day conditions and town life, 
which I aiu bound to clear off my mind 
before proceeding with my more legitimate 
task. .And there is also another reflection 
I must perforce indulge in. The destruc¬ 
tive effects of the terrible period through 
which we have passed during nearly five 
years were brought home to me more 
vividly than ever when walking over that 
erstwhile famous demesne. Famous 
throughout the land for the beauties of its 
flower-beds, I saw where all the Roses and 
other flowering plants had been ruthlessly 
torn up to make room for Potato-growing. 
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I saw where the gardeners had given 
place to land-workers in the more ordinary 
sense of the word-—where a head gardener, 
single-handed, had to carry on the work 
of a dozen men : I saw the bothy from 
which two gallant young hearts set out, 
full of courage and hope, alas! never to 
return. I saw the great sweeps of gravel 
path, weed-grown and neglected, the lawms 
serving as meadow's, the ornamental shrubs 
disconsolate. I saw all these, and a great 
gush of pity and of anger surged up within 
me, because that the pride, arrogance, and 
greed of a single potentate could thus com- 
I>el such wounds to be given by those who 
loved this garden the best. And then I 
remembered that wounds may heal ; that 
the despoiled object may become more dear 
than formerly ; that already busy hands 
were toiling to bring back, as soon as pos¬ 
sible. a beauty that may outvie that which 
lias gone before, for which the terrors of 
the last have bequeathed an increased 
capacity for enjoyment and appreciation. 

To recreate and to restock a despoiled 
garden is fascinating work to those w’lio 
have it to do. It. looks like making some¬ 
thing out of nothing, though it is really 
not so. Upliill work it certainly is, but 
what is that to a garden lover? He sets 
to work now’, and in a few' weeks’ time he 
will have an abundance of seedlings of 
Myosotis. Sw'eet Williams, Tansies. 
Erysimums, Alyssmns, Coreopsis, Bromp- 
tou Stocks, Canterbury Hells, Gaillardias, 
Foxgloves, and quite a number of varie¬ 
ties of alpine plants, and also those of the 
ordinary herbaceous sorts. Then he will 
procure, somehow', cuttings of rinks, 
Arabis, Rockets, and, inserting these in a 
cold, shady frame, will be ready to refur¬ 
nish the beds by tin* middle of September. 
He will make a special effort to have a 
good supply of Wallflowers for plant ing at 
the same time by sowing seed now’ seeing 
that the drought has broken. For the pre¬ 
sent summer effect lie will sow Nemo- 
phi la, Virginia Stock. Mignonette, Gode- 
t in, Sulla ns. Cornflowers, with sundry 
others, and in August his display may be 
quite lavish. Thus, having provided in a 
temporary w r ay for the present and imme¬ 
diate future, he will tackle the lawns 
and the gravel paths, will clip and make 
trim the Box and the Yew T and other orna¬ 
mental shrubs of a like class, all the time 
buoying himself up and nerving himself 
to greater efforts by the knowledge that 
his work will not he barren of results, 
hut that, on the contrary, he has rescued 
from Irretrievable ruin that which fore¬ 
thought. labour, and long years of great 
care and skill had previously created and 
given, as an inheritance of beauty, to suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 

On a much more modest scale, the same 
work applies lo our smaller gardens. 


Those of us who, with sad hearts, sowed 
Parsnips by our front doors, Beetroot in 
the centre flower beds, and Polatoes in 
I lie others, may now rejoicingly bring all 
these beds back lo their proper uses, if 
not all at once, then by rapid stages. We 
would willingly do all. at once but for the 
fact that we have not the wherewithal to 
do it with. Bedding plants are expensive 
because they are scarce. We must, then, 
emulate the methods of the head gar¬ 
deners, and begin by sowing seeds and 
making cuttings, cultivating patience in 
ourselves while we raise our necessary 
stocks. 

One indispensable line is again placed 
within our reach, and that is, Dutch bulbs 
of certain classes. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Gladioli, and Scillas can now’ be 
imported. Narcissi and other bulbs, grown 
equally w’ell at. home, are barred admis¬ 
sion, but the careful gardener will see to 
it that next spring shall be a brighter one 
than the present., and that these ever- 
popular and useful flowers w’ill again be 
given due prominence. Duteli stocks may 
be short, and there may be difficulties of 
transport ; therefore, do not be caught 
napping—get. your supplies early from 
your merchaut. F. J. F. 


A FEW NOTES FROM BEDFORD¬ 
SHIRE. 

The Primroses in this district are un¬ 
usually large and very freely produced. 

I attribute the big flowers to the rather 
moist condition of their quarters combined 
witli the light nature of their rooting 
medium. Some of the plants come up 
through a small leaved Ivy which carpets 
a iH>rtion of the w'oodland and so are kept 
clean from dirt splashes in heavy rains. 
Wood Anemones abound in the larger 
woods around here. Bluebells are also 
strong, due no doubt to the plentiful sup¬ 
ply of moisture. One of the most gor¬ 
geous sights of Cowslips I have ever seen 
is in a meadow’ close at hand. A few 
miles further on, I have been told, is to be 
seen in the season a most magnificent 
sight of the common double Daffodil. All 
the above are simple flowers, but how’ 
beautiful and pleasing when seen thriving 
in natural surroundings! 

Among trees the Oaks in this park are 
noted, several historical references being 
on record. Lime trees have also been 
freely planted in tin* neighbourhood in 
years gone by, though not in the park. 
An avenue of these trees, which leads from 
the Bedford rood In one approach to the 
mansion, is said to be one of the best of 
its kind to he found anywhere, w’hile an¬ 
other Lime Avenue exists in Ampthll! 
planted in imitation of the “ Alameda ” 
at Madrid. Holly trees are represented 
here by huge examples, also the Portugal 
Laurel and Lnurustinus. 

All types of Roses do well. Incidentally 
I have never seen Roses so badly affected 
by the winter's weather as they have been 
here this last w-iJilfek!; : sfeiidards killed 
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outright, dwarfs cut to the ground level, 
some never to recover, and most of the 
hardiest climbing sorts very badly in¬ 
jured. Corydalis bulbosa flourishes and 
flowers splendidly, and I find a few bulbs 
of an early flowering yellow Daffodil 
planted among a group of this purple 
Fumitory make a pleasing contrast. 
Gladioli are at home in this soil more so 
than in the heavier soil of the Iligligate 
garden I dealt with previously; the same 
remarks apply to Liliuiu candidum and 
Mout.bretia. A climbing plant which 
grows and blooms most satisfactorily here 
is Eccremocarpus sea her. It grows in 
light soil and is somewhat protected by 
rooting among and climbing through a 
large Jesamine. The jiositioii is south¬ 
east. Helenium fnimilum though given as 
being 2 feet high in lists, does not exceed 
15 inches to IS inches here. 

The varying nature of the soil hero is re¬ 
markable. That comprising the flower 
beds in front of the house is sandy, in 
other parts of the garden it. is a good 
medium soil, while a liverish-clay is found 
elsewhere. C. T. 

Ampthill Park Gardens. 


Botes of the Week. 

Cydonia japontca rosea.— Among the 
Cydonias C. j. rosea is a general favourite, 
the soft, yet warm rose colour of its 
flowers giving it a most pleasing appear¬ 
ance. Some.prefer the deep scarlet varie¬ 
ties, such as C. j. prlnceps or the white 
ones, such as C. j. nivalis, but C. j. rosea 
can well submit its claims for considera¬ 
tion, even among the numerous varieties 
now in gardens.—S. A. 

Bryanthus erectus. — This charming 
shrub has surpassed itself this year, and, 
though now (May 24th) almost over, it 
still shows how fine it has been. In 
autumn it will give a second display of 
its clusters of flowers. Although scarce, 
it does not seem difficult to grow In light 
soil, and the small plant of a few years 
ago has grown into a good one. and has 
given many of its bright flowers on its 
lleath-like foliage.— Dumfries. 

Geum Heldreichi superbum. —This fine 
Avens is again highly effective, with its 
orange-scarlet flowers, although the shade 
is ijerhaps a little deeper than the term 
4 ‘ orange-scarlet ” would convey. II grows 
about a foot high in ordinary soil, and 
appears to have no objection to any kind 
of compost, except, perhaps, nearly pure 
sand. It is a good border plant, looks 
well on the rockery, and is possibly at its 
best near water, where its roots can 
reach the moisture without the plant being 
water-logged. Seedlings come fairly— 
though not absolutely—true, but some 
nice forms appear from self-sown seeds.— 
S. Arnott. 

Trillium grandiflorum.- I think a good 
form of T. grandiflorum Is hard to beat. 
I have here some imported roots, but, 
good as they are, they lack the distinction 
possessed by another form kindly given 
me by a friend. I came upon a line clump 
of this one growing under an Apple tree, 
and it was so tine that it was the object 
of many remarks. The gardener was in¬ 
clined to attribute its size and beauty to 
its position under the Apple tree, and 
when he divided up his plants always 
planted them in a similar position. My 
plant had. perforce, to be consigned to a 
dry. oi>on border at the time of its arrival, 
and here it has had to remain until I can 
give it a more suitable place. Yet even 
here it lms un wed Its superiority to my 
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imported plairts, the segments being 
broader, of a purer white, and with more 
substance than those of my other plants.— 

Ess. 

Primula Juliae by water. —That this is a 
moisture-lover is seen from the rapidity 
with which a plant has increased in a wet 
part of the moraine near a small pool, 
where it was plant<*l about two years ago 
by way of experiment. At the same time 
others were placed lu a dry part of the 
moraine, besides some in a border. The 
others have flowered well, but none of 
them have grown apace except this plant 
in the wet moraine, which, from a single 
crown or so, has made a clump more than 
a foot across. It looks healthier there, 
also, and has stood the winter every whit 
ns well as the plants ouHlrier ground.—S. 
Aunott. 

Chamaerops excelsa and Fortune!.— 

“ J. M.” (page 22(5) questions the correct¬ 
ness of the assertion that these two names 
are synonomous. They may be, as stated, 
kept distinct In some nurserymen’s cata¬ 
logues, but in the Kew Hand List both of 
“Tender Monocotyledons” and “Trees 
and Shrubs Grown in the Arboretum,” 
they are classed under one species. In the 
latter list this Palm is referred to as 
Trachycarpus exeelsus, H. Wendlnnd, 
Japan, “ Chusan Palm,” the synonyms 
given being Trachycarpus Fortunei, Chnm- 
acrops excelsa, and Chauuerops Fortunei. 
Under this last name it was figured iu the 
Botanical Magazine 15221.—K. It. W. 

Hybrids of Leichllin’s Quamash.— Under 
the name of Camassia Loichtlini hybrida, 
bulbs of some pretty Quamashes have been 
in commerce for several years. The 
flowers of the typical Leichtllui are 
somewhat dull in colour, but these hybrids 
are superior in this respect , and the white 
varieties are considerably purer than those 
of that species. The flowers I have here 
are wonderfully varied in hue. There are 
some of a deep purple-blue, others of a 
good blue, and some, again, of a delicate 
shade of the latter colour, in addition to 
t he whites already referred to. The spikes 
are good, and the individual flowers large. 
Owing to the war conditions and the neces¬ 
sity of raising food, iny bulbs were re¬ 
moved to a drier position than they had 
previously bad. Last, year and this they 
were, therefore, dwarfer ; but when 
autumn comes I hope to give them a better 
place. These hybrids, if such they are. 
deserve the notice of those who are fond 
of summer-flowering bulbs.— Dumfries. 

Helianthemum amabile fl.-pl. —This double 
Sun Rose has anticipated its sisters by a 
few days, and has been giving a few of 
Its deep scarlet flowers, which show up 
so well above the foliage, and in this have 
a marked superiority over the other double 
Helianthemums, except Us progeny Jubilee 
and Old Gold. It passes under several 
names, and is frequently sold as II. Mrs. 
Earle or Mrs. <’. W. Earle. Mrs. Earle 
tells us that “ I have a double-flowered 
scarlet Rock Rose (Sun Rose), not figured 
in any of my books, and which I have 
rarely seen iu gardens. It flowers per¬ 
sistently for many months.” This con¬ 
tinuous flowering is one of the great ad¬ 
vantages of this variety, as it is often in 
bloom until well after the earliest frosts. 
It may not. cover itself with bloom so 
thickly as the singles, but it, gives plenty 
of flower. Most of the other doubles hide 
their flowers too much, and fail to give 
the display we should expect. II. amabile 
fl.-pl. is also known as II. venustum 
plenum.--Ess. 

Gentiana acaulis at Caer Rhun. —There 
has been a wonderful display of this Gen¬ 


tian in General Gough’s rock garden this 
year, the blooms not only exceptionally 
numerous, but of good size, and longer iu 
the stem than usual. There were many 
square yards covered by the great blue 
trumpets, the latter not disused here and 
there in the niggardly way in which this 
plant often rewards our efforts, but a 
gorgeous throng of many hundreds. Even 
the clefts of the rocks and the margins of 
the walks had their Gentians, and quite 
small plauts that might be covered by a 
saucer would, perhaps, be bearing a dozen 
blooms. General Gough strongly advocates 
lifting, breaking up, and replanting G. 
aeaulis every two or three years, and the 
result attained this year bears testimony 
to this work done in the autumn of 1917. 
The bulk of the plants referred to is 
in ordinary lime-free loam of medium to 
light texture in sloping beds, and nothing 
whatsoever is added. The plants are put 
well down when planted, and the soil 
round them is made very firm.—J. 

Flowering shrubs. —Various species of 
flowering shrubs and trees are now mak¬ 
ing a brave show. Early-flowering Mag¬ 
nolias are past th^Jr best, and the foliage 
is fast developing. In a few days Olearia 
Gunni will be smothered with its small, 
white, Daisy-like flowers. Choisya ter- 
nata will in the course of n week be iu 
full bloom. Berberis Darwini is at its 
best, and Wei £e las are fast coming into 
flower, while Viburnum Opulus will 
shortly be making a fine display. Wis¬ 
taria sinensis and its white variety are 
about to flower in the greatest profusion 
on a southern aspect, while near by an 
Aristoloehia Sipho is showing a great 
wealth of flower-buds. White-flowered 
Brooms are now quite a feature, and the 
same with regard to various kinds of 
Crabs. Kerria japonica, both the single 
and double varieties, has been, and Is 
still, very showy, and in the course of a 
few day8 the Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis 
fruticosa) will be in bloom. Azalea mollis 
is fast coming into flower, and, with the 
continuation of fine weather, Rhododen¬ 
drons will be adding their quota to the 
flora 1 picture.— Sussex. 

Keop your seed-pots. —In 1910 I &Qwed 
of my own harvesting a few seeds of 
Coronilla minima, all, apparently, good 
and sound. Shortly after, a solitary seed¬ 
ling appeared, and cYe it got, into the rough 
leaf was cleared off by a slug. The fol¬ 
lowing year two seedlings appeared, and, 
being weakly from the start, made but 
little headway. In 1918 a further seed¬ 
ling appeared, and, the seedlings of the 
previous year gaining strength, the three 
made fairly good plants. Now, nearly 
three years after the sowing of the seeds, 
another seedling lias come to light, the 
whole representing but about a fifth of the 
number of the seeds originally sown, I 
have decided to retain the seed-pot a while 
j longer. We live and learn by these things. 
Incidentally, we try to contemplate how 
great have been our losses bv reason of 
imimtience and a too early discarding of 
seed pot or pan. If some amateur who 
sows largely of alpine and hardy plant, 
seeds would take the matter in band and 
make complete records of such lliinss, 
with a view to publishing them a few 
years later, future generations of alpine 
gardeners would owe him a lasting debt 
of gratitude, and, while having valuable 
and interesting data to guide him, save, 
j probably, many a valuable crop. E. II- 
I Jenkins. 

Magnolia stellata. —One of th© picture- 
niaking subjects at Kew just now is a tine 
j group of t.hff cJ^^it^p^reenbouse No. 4 
! It will appeal to the visitor according to 
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the way it is approached. From the maiu 
entrance on the green or from the opposite 
direction by tiie path from the big Palm 
house, the visitor will notice nothing ex¬ 
traordinary. If, on the other hand, lie 
happens to approach it from the rock gar¬ 
den, it will cause him to exclaim “ What’s 
that? ” the moment he catches sight of it. 
The reason for this is twofold. The plauts 
ir some measure lean in the rock garden 
direction, while the stretch of lawn in the 
foreground of the group mirrors the Mag¬ 
nolia into wondrous life and beauty. At 
a hundred yards away there was presented 
to view' an informal cloud of the purest 
white, the array of expanded blossoms 
shutting out at the distance named any 
suggestion of twig or branch. I have seen 
it again and again in shrubbery borders, 
where it: is often planted for the protec¬ 
tion of the flowers from spring frosts, bit 
in no instance that I recall has it appeared 
to the same advantage as in the petition 
above indicated. Obviously, environment 
means much to certain plants, and the 
subject of tills note is a case in point.— 
S. S. 

More new Freesias _The year 1919 pro¬ 

mises to become more or less notorious in 
regard to the Frecsia, no less than eight 
varieties so far having been granted 
Awards of Merit, each of thorn a marked 
advance upon existing sorts in respect of 
colour or in some other way. The latest 
comers are from Mr. II. Dalrymple, South¬ 
ampton, a new exhibitor whom w T e do not 
remember before, who sent up to the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April Sth about a 
score of new r varieties, some of them of 
extraordinary colour tones, quite removed 
from anything yet seen in these plants. 
From these the Floral Committee selected 
three of the most promising and distinct. 
They are named Goldfinch, of intense rich 
orange with burnt orange blotch ; Bartley 
Rose, of a rosy-carmine hue, the corolla 
white, internally striped w'itli red ; and 
Bartley Mauve, of deep or violet-mauve 
tone, the three lower segments of the 
corolla delicately feathered witli w'hite. 
All are delightfully fragrant. These and 
the novelties preceding them this year are 
of a more or less epoch-making character, 
and by their distinctive shades and pro¬ 
nounced self colours, getting right away 
from the washy nondescript things of the 
past decade, render the future full of hope 
and possibility for a new’ and wondrously 
Improved race of these plants.—J. S. S. 

The Judas Tree (Cercis Slliquastrum).— 
Whatever its associations, this is a very 
beautiful tree, randy failing to bear an 
abundant crop of rose-coloured flowers in 
May. It is widely distributed in South 
Europe and the Orient, and is quite hardy 
in the British Isles, where it. is sometimes 
met with as a bush, and at other times as 
a tree with a moderately sized trunk, vary¬ 
ing in height from 20 feet to 40 feet. Many 
of the Leguniinosa* bear compound leaves, 
hut in this case they are simple and 
rounded, with a heart-shaped base. They 
usually vary from 2£ inches to 3.j inches in 
diameter, and are glaucous-green. The 
flowers appear in profusion, and not only 
are they home from the younger wood, but 
also in clusters from the older branches, 
and even from the trunk, sometimes ap¬ 
pearing within a few inches of the ground. 
It must be planted in an open, sunny posi¬ 
tion in well-drained, loamy soil, and if at 
any time it is necessary to cut aw r ay any 
branches, care must be taken to protect 
all wounds witli coal-tar as soon as made, 
for It is peculiarly susceptible to attack 
by the coral spot fungus (Nectria cinna- 
barina), w’hich obtains a good foothold by 
broken bark unprotected by tar or other 
autiseptic substancesu*- r *A few yearsiago n 
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very large specimen of this tree grew in a 
small garden attached to an old mill at 
Dorking, w’here it attracted a good deal of 
attention every spring. There is also a 
fine specimen in the gardens at Gunners- 
bury House. 

Peat soil fallacy for hardy Heaths.— 

“ Clonbrook ” (page 23S), commenting on 
my note on this subject, suggests that I 
should “ study geology, especially the 
limestone formation.” Grad led amid lime¬ 
stone hills, and the son of a father famous 
in his day for his knowledge of practical 
geology, and a good gardener withal, it is 
not unnatural that I early obtained a 
smattering of both. The potentialities of 
plants in their relation to limestone soils I 
know r something of, too. But the intent of 
my note was not of these things, but 
rather with a view’ to disabuse the minds 
of any whom it may concern of the almost 


TREES AflD SHRUBS. 

VIBURNUM CARL ESI. 

This is undoubtedly a valuable introduc¬ 
tion. It makes a shapely bush, its tube¬ 
like flow’ers. produced in terminal, 
rounded clusters each 3 inches across, 
being pink in the bud, gradually becoming 
white as the blooms expand, and quite as 
fragrant as the best of the Daphnes. So 
far, it ai>]>oars to he quite hardy. As a 
flowering shrub which does not require a 
vast amount of room to develop, this de¬ 
serves attention. 

-This is one of the choicest introduc¬ 
tions of recent years. A native of Korea, 
it was sent from that country to the nur¬ 
sery of L. Bochnier and Co., Yokohama, 
about t hirty years ago, ancl in 1902 a plant 
was received at Kew’. For several years 



Viburnum Carlesi at Lilford Hall, Noithants. 


universal, though fallacious, belief that a It grew slowly, and fears were enterlained 
peat soil w’as an absolute esseutial in the as to its hardiness ; but, as may he seen 
cultivation of hardy Heaths. The dan- from the figure of a plant that has been 
ger of such a belief Is that it has kept at home in a Midland garden for several 
these precious plants out of many gardens | years, this is an erroneous idea. After it 
far too long, and, as ‘‘old traditions die | once became well established, however, 
hard.” the medium of Gardening w’as re- , growth was more rapid, and it required 
quisitioned 1o expose the fallacy. I plant no protection. It forms a bush 3 feet or 
hardy Heaths freely, and introduce them 1 feet high, and produces dense heads, 2 
into all gardens where possible. Recently i inches to 3 inches across, of waxy-white 
it was into a garden resting on chalk to a flowers, flushed with pink on 1 lie outside, 
groat depth, and I did the only thing pos- and deliciously fragrant. It has been 
slide—viz., introduced a superabundance found to give the best results in rather 
of leaf soil, the real thing, from Oak and light, open soli containing peat or leaf- 
Beeeh, to make them wdiat. they are— per- mould. Growth from cuttings is very 
fectly happy. Mr. Bean, in his work on slow' for two or three years. A. G. 

Trees and Shrubs,” says of these -This is a Korean species, and the 

Heaths: ‘‘They thrive in almost any soil choicest of the Viburnum family. It 
that is not strongly Impregnated with cal- forms a rather small, rounded hush, from 
careous matter ; but Erica carnca, E. 3 feet to 4 feet in height. The flowers, 
mediterranea, E. Darloyensis. E. einerea, pule flesh-pink, turning to pi!re w’hite with 
and possibly others, can he grown even in age. are de 1 icigraftfj and borne in 
such soils.”— Heath Lover. a cl^ejjyjae^cd r~ Koijryipd clnsJfi; abqufT 
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Inches across. In favourable weather 
they last in good condition for three 
weeks. The plant is perfectly hardy, but, 
owing to its early season of flowering 
(April and May). It is advisable lo s&lect 
a sheltered srot for it, or the flowers 
might be spoilt by late frosts and cold 
winds. It should be planted in a well- 
drained situation, the most suitable soil 
being a mixture of good loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, and coarse sand. It is easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings inserted at the end 
ol July in a frame with slight bottom 
heat:. For a year or two growth is slow, 
hut when the plants attain a height of 
G inches, they produce shoots much more 
freely, and commence lo flower when quite 
small.—F. W. G. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

I purpose planting a collection of flower¬ 
ing shrubs on rather sandy soil, not very 
light, on a strip of ground about 20 feet 
wide, 100 feet long, guarded by a bank 
about 10 feet to 12 feet high facing S.S.W. 
I wish, if it is possible, to have something 
flowering all the year round. Would you 
kindly give your advice as to what I should 
plant, deciduous or evergreen? A. T. 

Ragate. 

| In the following list of flowering shruhs 
we have endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
give a selection that will keep up a display 
throughout the greater part of the year. 
As we know that there is a good deal of 
chalk in your neighbourhood we do not 
feel sure that Rhododendrons would give 
satisfaction. You will, of course, be able 
to judge by their behaviour in local gar¬ 
dens. As the planting of these shrubs will 
be pennauent, the ground should, in the 
first place, he prepared for their reception 
by being trenched, and, ns the soil is some¬ 
what sandy, any manure available may he 
mixed with it. Cow-manure is the best for 
sandy soils. At the same time, the differ¬ 
ent shrubs may, in fairly good soil, do 
without any manure at all. The heights 
given can only be taken as approximate, 
but the different subjects can, if needed, 
be kept down to the height named. 

Evergreens. — Berberis Aquifolium, 
3 feet to 4 feet, yellow, February. Ber¬ 
beris Darwini, 0 feet to 12 feet, orange, 
April and May. Berberis stenophylla, 
G feet to 10 feet, yellow, April and May. 
Coanothus Carmen, 4 feet to G feet, pink, 
July and August. Ceanotkus Gloire de 
Versailles, 4 feet to G feet, rich blue, July 
and August. Coanothus Leou Simon, 4 feet 
to G feet, pale blue, July and August. 
Choisya tern a hi, G feet to 10 feet, white, 
May. Cistus ladaniferus, 3 feet to 5 feet, 
white, July. Cistus Loreti, 3 feet to 4 feet, 
white and crimson, July. Cistus pur- 
pureus, 3 feet to 4 feet, reddish-purple, 
July. Cotoneaeter microphylla, 2 feet to 

3 feet, white, April. Escalloula macrantha, 
G feet to S feet, crimsou, summer. Ilelian- 
themums in variety, low-growing, various, 
summer. Osmanthus Delavayi, 4 feet to 
5 feet, white, April. Viburnum Tinus, 
G feet to 10 feet, white, autumn. Vinca 
major, creeping, blue, spring and summer. 
Vinca minor, creeping, blue, spring ami 
summer. 

Deciduous. —Abelia rupestris, 3 feet to 

4 feet, blush, summer. Berberis Thun- 
bergi, 3 feet to G feet, yellow, spring. Ber¬ 
beris Wilsonie, 2 feet to 4 feet, yellow, 
spring. Buddleia globosa, 12 feet to 15 
feet, rich yellow, June. Buddleia vnrin- 
bilis Veitchiana, 10 feet to 15 feet, lilac- 
purple, July to October. Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, 4 feet to G feet, violet-blue. 
October. Cydonia japonica cardinalis, 4 
feet to 10 feet, scarlet, February and 
March Cydordfl^Japnniea ttilajis, 4 feet 
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to 10 feet, white, February and March. 
Cydonia Man lei, 2 feet to 3 feet, orange- 
red, April to June. Cytisus albus, 10 feet, 
White, spring. Cytisus purpureus, l.J feet, 
purple, May. Cytisus scoparius A ml realms, 
G feet, yellow and crimson, spring. Daphne 
Mezereuin album, 3 feet to 5 feet, white, 
February and March. Daphne Mezereuin 
rubrurn, 3 feet to 5 feet, red, February and 
March. Desmodium penduliflorum, 4 feet 
to G feet, rosy-purple, September. Deutzia 
discolor, 5 feet to G feet, piuk, spring. 
Deutzia scabra candidissima, G feet to 10 
feet, white, June. Escallonia Phllipplana, 
5 feet to 8 feet, white, July. Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia, 10 feet to 15 feet, white, July 
and August. Exochorda grandiflora, G feet 
to 10 feet, white, May. Forsythia inter¬ 
media spectabilis, 0 feet to 8 feet, yellow, 
spring. Forsythia suspensa, S feet to 10 
feet, yellow, February and March. 
Fuchsias, hardy, 2 feet to G feet, various, 
summer and autumn. Genista hispanlca, 
1£ feet, yellow, May and June. Genista 
tinctoria floro-pleuo, 1£ feet, yellow, sum¬ 
mer. Ilaninmelis arborea, S feet to 10 feet, 
yellow, winter. Hamamelis mollis, G feet 
to 8 feet, yellow, winter. Hamamelis 
Zucearininnn, G feet to 8 feet, lemon- 
yellow, winter. Hedysarum multijugum. 

3 feet, rosy-magenta, summer. Hibiscus 
syriacus in variety, G feet to 10 feet, 
various, end of summer. Hydrangea 
arboresceus grandiflora, 4 feet lo 0 feet, 
wiiite, July. Hydrangea Hortensin, 4 feet 
to 8 feet, pink, summer. Hydrangea paui- 
culata grandiflora, S feet to 10 feet, white, 
August. Hypericum Moseriauum, 1£ feet, 
yellow, July to October. Hypericum 
patulum IJeuryi, 3 feet to 4 feet, yellow', 
July to October. Kerria jaf>oniC 4 flore- 
pleno, 0 feet, yellow, April and May. 
Leycesterin formosa, 4 feet to 5 feet, 
purplish, August and September. Lonicera 
Macki, 8 feet to 10 feet, wiiite, June. 
Magnolia Stellata, 2 feet to G feet, w’hite, 
April. Magnolia WatsonI, 4 feet, wiiite, 
June and July. Pmonia Moutan in variety, 

4 feet to 5 feet, various, May. Philadel- 
phus grandiflorus, 10 feet to 12 feet, white. 
July. Philadelphia Lenioinci, 4 feet, 
wiiite, June. Philadelphus Lemoinei 
Avalanche, G feet, wiiite, June. Phila¬ 
delphus purpureo-mnciilatus, G feet, white 
and purple, June. Potent ilia Veit chi, 3 
feet, white, July. Frunus japonica alba- 
plena, 4 feet to 5 feet, white, early May. 
Primus jni>onica rosea-plena, 4 feet to 5 
feet, pink, early May. Rhodotypos kerrl- 
oides, G feet, white, May. Rhus Cotinus, 
G feet to 10 feet, pinkish, late summer. 
Itibes aureum, 4 feet to G feet, yellow, 
April. Itibes sauguineum, 4 feet to G feet, 
rosy-red, April. Itibes sanguineum albi- 
dum, 4 feet to G feet, whitish, April. Itibes 
sanguineum splendens, 4 feet to G feet, 
blood-red, April. Itubus deliciosus, G feer. 
to 8 feet, wiiite. May. Spartium junceum, 
G feet to 10 feet, yellow', July. Spiruea 
Anthony Waterer. 1£ feet, crimson, August 
and September. ’Spiraea arguta, 5 feet to 

5 feet, white, April. Spiraea bracteata, 4 
feet to G feet, w'hite, June. Spirrna 
japonica (callosa), 3 feet to 5 feet, rosy- 
red, summer. Spinea Douglas!, 4 feet to 
G feet, rose, July. Spira*a Lindleyana, 10 
feet to 15 feet, white, August. Styrax 
jnponicum, S feet to 12 feet, white, July. 
Syringa (Lilac) in variety, various, May 
and June. Tamarix pentandra, 0 feet to 
8 feet, pink, August. Viburnum Carlesi, 
3 feet to 4 feet, white, April and May. 
Viburnum plicatum, G feet to 8 feet, wiiite, 
summer. Weigela (Diervilla) of sorts, 
G feet to 8 feet, wiiite to crimson, June. 

Besides these there are many shrubs 
whose bright-coloured fruits in autumn 
form for a time a very attractive feature 
Prominent among them are Berberis of 
sorts, many of the Gotoneasters, Euony-, 


n us, Pernettya mueronata and its varie¬ 
ties, the Pyracantha, and Skimmia.] 


MEDITERRANEAN HEATH. 

I SHOULD be obliged if you would kindly 
identify the Heath, of which I sent you a 
few sprays last week. Is it the type Erica 
mediterraiiea, or is it E. m. hibernica? In 
a recent Issue of Gardening a correspon¬ 
dent wrote about the latter variety. The 
plant from which the sprays w’ere cut is 
growing in my water garden at Lindville, 
Cork, where I planted it over twenty years 
ago. 1 purchased It as Mediterranean 
Heath. It was then about. 3 feet in height ; 
it is now' over 7 feet, 7 fyet through in one 
direction, and 8 feet in another, and is 
generally at its best about the middle of 
May. It is fairly often seen about Cork, 
and always goes by the above name. The 
late Mr. W. E. Gumbletou, w’hen walking 
through my garden a year or two before 
his death, saw this shrub in full flower, 
and remarked, “ What a splendid speci¬ 
men of Mediterranean Heath!” I have 
never seen another attaining the dimen¬ 
sions of this plant. I brought a layer 
over, and planted it in my garden here ten 
to twelve years ago. It is now r about 3 
feet high, but show's no sign of flow'ering 
yet. We are three or four w’eeks later 
than Cork. The flowers may be a good 
deal faded wdien they reach you, as they 
came to me first. Is there any other Erica 
that grows as tall as this plant? And do 
you think it is the E. mediterranea or 
E. m. hibernica?— Cecil A. P. Osborne, 
The Grove, Old Cation, Norwich. 

[The specimen you send is Erica medi¬ 
terranea.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berberis stenophylla.— A group of this is 
very beautiful now, the second week in 
May, for the plants are a mass of fragrant 
golden blossoms. It is easily one of the 
twelve best shrubs growm in our gardens, 
for it is perfectly hardy, thrives in almost 
any kind of soil, even in that of a sandy 
nature, is a good evergreen of graceful out¬ 
line and never fails to blossom freely. Of 
hybrid origin, its parents are two Chilean 
species, the handsome, dark-leaved, orange- 
flowered B. Darwini and the miserable 
tiny-leaved and small-flowered B. einpe- 
trifolia. The hybrid resembles the latter 
in its arching branches and small, narrow 
leaves, the influence of B. Darwini being 
noticeable in the vigorous growth, colour 
of leaves, and free-flowering. When seeds 
of B. stenophylla are sown a great deal of 
variation is noticeable among the seed¬ 
lings, some bearing a resemblance to the 
two parents and others to B. stenophylla 
itself. Under natural conditions it grow’s 
about 10 feet high with a considerable 
spread of fine, interlaced branches. The 
flow’ers are borne in short racemes from 
almost every bud ou the previous year’s 
growth, the normal flow’ering time being 
from the latter part of April until the 
middle of May. It is seenTo the best ad¬ 
vantage when planted in groups on banks 
or among a thin grow'tb of trees, but is 
also an excellent plant for lawns and 
shrubberies and for informal hedges. 
When grown as a hedge it should be given 
loamy soil and be planted about 1 £ feet; 
or 2 feet betw'een the plants. After flower¬ 
ing, it must be clipped hard back, then left 
unpruned until after the next flowering 
time. Ordinary bushes do not. require 
pruning. 1^ is a difficult plant to move 
after it has attained a height of 3 feet and 
ought to be placed in permanent places 
w r hile quite small. Cuttings may be rooted 
if taken (jTiiii|ing Jjufly|©f early August and 
dibbled into sandy soil in a cold frame 
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semperflorens gigantea rosea, Is the result 
of a cross between this species and B. 
Lvnchiana, a native of Colombia. This 


BEGONIAS IN FLOWER. 

It is questionable If there is any other 
genus of plants, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the Pelargonium, that keeps up 
such a succession of blooms throughout 
the year as do the different species and 
varieties of Begonia. The introduction, 
about forty years ago, of the distinct 
Begonia socotrana had a far-reaching 
effect, as the many hybrids in the produc¬ 
tion of which it has played a part tide over 
what was a comparatively dull period with 
Begonias—namely, late autumn and win¬ 
ter. The hybrids distributed by Messrs. 
Veitch, of which John Heal was the first, 
were obtained by the crossing of B. soco¬ 
trana with different members of the 
tuberous-rooted section. These are the 
autumn and early winter flowerers, while 
in the new year we have the different mem¬ 
bers of the Gloire de Lorraine group. This 
now embraces several distinct kinds. One 


T1IE THROAT-WORT 

(TUAC'nKLIUM CCERULEUM). 

It is only fitting in these days, when too 
much dependence is placed upon subjects 
that are chiefly remarkable for their 
showy properties, to draw attention to 
this comparatively modest plant. Those 
who are in search of a plant, that will do 
good service from the middle of August 
(or sooner if need be) until the end of 
September (If kept back under a north 
wall) cannot do better than turn their at¬ 
tention to the plant in question. It is of 
the easiest possible culture. It may be 
propagated in the spring by cuttings taken 
from the base close to the soil, some of 
which, it is quite possible, will have roots 
of their own. Such as these will make 
capital plants to flower the same season 
in (i-inch jots, being afterwards cared for 
tc grow on the following spring, so as to 
provide a set of larger plants if need be. 


in every way desirable. Other hybrids of 
B. semperflorens are Carrterei, a small 
white-flowered kind, and always in bloom. 
Corbeille de Feu. the result of a union 
with B. fuchsloides, forms a good, but'hy 
plant, with scarlet flowers. As a fair¬ 
sized specimen, it is most effective in the 
greenhouse, and will flower for months 
together 
Amonj 
growing 
drooping 
flowers. 


other garden forms is the tail- 
president Carnot, with massive, 
clusters of rosy-carmlue-coloured 
This is probably a variety in 
whose production the tall growing B. coc- 
•inea, a native of Bi*azil, has played a 
mrt. A very old and useful hybrid is B. 
iVeltoniensis, raised from the intercross- 
ng of B. Sutherland!, with coppcry- 
►rouge-coloured flowers, and B. Dregei. 
whose blossoms are white. B. Wel- 
oniensls forms a freely branched, rather 
iprlght plant, which keeps up a profusion 
>f pink flowers during the summer 
nonths. Next to mention of the garden 
forms are the numerous varieties of the 
uborons-rooted section, which are, after 
heir winter sleep, just coming into bloom. 
Hie fact that they have all been evolved 
from comparatively few si>eeies is marvel¬ 
lous when the wide range of colour and 
form that exists among them is taken into 
consideration. To one who remembers the 
first hybrid of this section, Clielsoni, the 
vast improvement that has taken place is 
very manifest. The fine, shapely flowers 
that now prevail among the doubles are 
i-«rv different from the early ones. Among 


spkcie3 there are some very de¬ 
kinds. in addition to those pre¬ 
mentioned, particularly B. 
na, a tuberous-rooted species from 


mer ; B. fuchsloides. with a profusion of 
small scarlet flowers; B. gracilis, an up¬ 
right-growing, tuberous kind, with a ]pro¬ 
fusion of rosy-coloured flowers ; B. glauco- 
phylla (syn. B. undulata), of creeping 
growth, with a kind of salmon-red- 
coloured blossoms. This forms a very suit¬ 
able plant for a large hanging basket. 
Others are B. Ilaagenna, which is quite a 
bold bush, with massive clusters of blusli- 
metaliica, well worth 


coloured flow’ers 
growing for the sake of its handsonn 
bronzed foliage ; B. nitida, the firs 
Begonia introduced into Europe : and It 
Rex. a stove, fine-foliaged plant, repre 
seated now by varieties innumerable. 

Taken altogether, the genus Begonia i 
an extensive one, but many of them are o 
botanical interest, only. 1 do not. claim b 
have enumerated all the best, but hav 
simply referred to a few thoroughly goo< 
kinds. __ w - T - 


The Throat-wort (Trachelium cceruleum), 


Seedlings can also be readily raised, but 
when this plan is adopted, it Is advisable 
to sow r the seed as soon as it is ripe. This 
plan will provide a better plant than if 
spring sowing be adopted, it being pos¬ 
sible to keep a goodly number of seedlings 
in a shallow’ box or pan through the win¬ 
ter in a cool greenhouse. In any case, 
this plant may be treated as being as 
hardy as Chrysanthemums from cuttings, 
or even more so. For large conservatories 
this but little-known plant will do spe¬ 
cially good service at a season when any 
novelty is a pleasing change. The best 
trusses of violet-blue flowers are produced 
on the terminals, but the lateral shoots 
on strong plants will also yield a good 
display. Scarcely any Insect will cause 
trouble wiien close attention to watering 
and syringing is given, which in either 
case may be liberal. Tire best compost is 
loam and leaf-uiould with a little sand, 
pott ing being done in a fairly firm manner. 
Of this blue Throat-wort there is also a 
white variety, but it is not so effective as 
the tvpe. Soring -si n ick cuttings will 


Zonal Pelargoniums which have made 
satisfactory growth need plenty of air m 
fine wtfather, and see they do not suffer 
from want of water. Remove specimen 
Zonal and Ivv-leaf Pelargoniums and fuch¬ 
sias from their winter qua idea’s, cut out 
dead wood, stake, and retrain if neces¬ 
sary and top-dress after removing some 
of the old material. Then place in genial 
warmth to promote new growth, and get 
them well clothed with foliage before the 
time comes to harden them off. Agapan- 
t.Hus, Myrtles, Hydrangeas, etc., should 
also l>e overhauled and cleaned. 1 hev wiLl 
do well in a cold house. Sow seed oi the 
stellate and large-flowered varieties of 
Cineraria for early flowering, also of 
Celosia plumos& l 36nd Sblanum ca.psi- 
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flowers. A striking species, and an oh 
one, too, is Begonia nianieata, which wa 
introduced from Mexico so long ago a 
3842. This, which flowers in early spring 
will often keep up a succession for a Ion; 
time. Though the Individual blossoms 
which are borne in erect -panicles, ar 
small, they are exceedingly numerous 
Begonia semperflorens well deserves it 
specific name, for it may be had in flow’e 
practically all the year round. Two ver, 
desirable varieties are Gloire de Clmtf 
mine (pink) and luminosn (deep scarlet 
Probably on account of its free-flowerin 
qualities. B. semperflorens has bee 
largely employed by the hybridist. A 
extremely useful variety, known as l 1 
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SPRING WORK AMONG FERNS. 

The spring is a busy time for the gardener 
in general, and not less so l'or the Fern 
grower than for the cultivator of other 
specialities. It is also a most interesting 
time, inasmuch as the ijoriod of greatest 
activity is at hand. Jt is necessary to ex¬ 
amine into the results of winter storms 
and frosts—some Ferns may have been 
disturbed or partially uprooted, and these 
should be made firm and replanted, or top- 
dressed with fresh material. Bulbils 
should be [>egged down in fresh librous soil 
in which they will soon begin to make 
roots. A small bell-glass as a covering is 
a great help to the bulbil just commencing 
an independent life, and it is well worth 
while to give it in the case of rare and 
valuable varieties. It is well, too, to look 
over the collection and see that the plants 
are not overcrowded, since the new fronds 
will often be double the length of those of 
the previous year, and, consequently, 
Ferns which had plenty of room last year 
may be crowded as soon as the new fronds 
are developed. The wise grower will at¬ 
tend to this before growth begins, and give 
more room where necessary, since it is in¬ 
judicious to disturb Ferns when in full 
growth. The early spring is probably the 
best time for dividing and replanting de¬ 
ciduous Ferns, such as Athyriums and 
l^astrea montana, although for the ever¬ 
green sj>eeics 1 prefer I he early autumn, 
when growth has nearly ceased. Ferns 
which have become masses of small crowns 
may be pulled to pieces, and will gain 
greatly by the process. The small crowns, 
some of them, perhaps, with few or no 
roots, will require a little extra protection 
and coddling until they have become estab¬ 
lished. In the case of Ferns under glass, 
whether in ivots or planted out, but especi¬ 
ally the former, it is necessary to see that 
they do not sutler from lack of moisture. 
Since no fronds are being.produced, one is 
apt to imagine that the plants are at rest. 
This is, however, far from being the case; 
the roots are actively at work, and, in the 
case of evergreen species, abundant 
evaporation takes place from the old 
fronds. During March, Ferns which are 
apparently dormant will often be found to 
be dry at the roots unless carefully 
watched. Drought at this season is, of 
course, fatal to the beauty and vigour of 
the new fronds, and may even result in the 
death of valuable plants. As the spring is 
the time for thinning and getting rid of 
surplus stock, it is also the bevst time for 
the acquisition of new varieties, as the 
Ferns can be immediately placed in their 
permanent quarters and will make their 
new' growth without a check. Newly- 
planted Ferns, however, require to be care¬ 
fully watched and protected from drying 
winds until thoroughly established. Con¬ 
trary to the expoi*w*ico of the lower and 
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vegetable grow r er, the spring is not the 
time for sowing spores of* Ferns. These 
should be sown in the early autumn or 
late summer, i.e., as soon as i>ossible after 
they are rijK?. A sharp look-out should 
now be kept for the earliest appearance of 
the larva 1 of the green and white Uy. which 
can often he found on the old fronds before 
Hie new ones npiiear. As soon as one of 
these creatures is seen the house or frame 
should be fumigated, or, if the Ferns are 
in the ojH*n air, they should be thoroughly 
syringed with some suitable insecticide. 
Much trouble and disfigurement of the 
Ferns will thus be avoided by prompt 
action. — lh'\t\sh Fern (Jazette. 


POTTING FERNS. 

Ferns are oftentimes over-potted -from 
some mistaken view or other of their re¬ 
quirements. 1 knew’ two growers of Ferns 
who used to keep their plants in what 
some would think a far too.restricted con¬ 
dition at the root. Not so, however, for 
the plants were the picture of health. In 
one instance particularly the plants were 
in such small pots as to necessitate their 
being stood in pans similar to those used 
by some who force Strawberries. This was 
requisite to safeguard them against any 
oversight in watering. Some might urge 
that. rej)otting would have been more de¬ 
sirable. That, however, wolild have meant 
increased vigour with more room required 
to grow them than could be conveniently 
spared under the circumstances. In the 
other instance the plants were apparently 
given the best of soil suited to each kind; 
this, combined with careful potting, had 
the desired results. These latter were 
usually in rather larger pots than the 
former, being more what might be termed 
half specimens, the plants themselves, the 
picture of health, being difficult to beat in 
competition wiien examples of much larger 
plants were pitted against them. These 
instances are cited to show' that the over- 
pbttilig of Ferns is a fallacy. This is done 
without; doubt with good intentions, but, 
all the same, wrong in practice. For a 
time the plants may thrive well, and all 
seem to be going on as satisfactorily as one 
could desire, but the time comes when the 
soil gets into a sour and inert condition. 
This is not the result of the Ferns appro¬ 
priating the nutriment in the soil nearly 
so much as it is of repeated waterings, 
which send the best of their properties 
away through the drainage hole instead of 
being assimilated by the plants through 
the roots. When a plant is potted before 
its proper time the roots rush away again 
into the fresh soil a long time before they 
have withdrawn all the nourishment from 
their previous shift; this will tend possibly 
to greater vigour for a time, but decline 
comes all the sooner through the roots be¬ 


ing spread over a greater space, thus not 
iu many eases being able to absorb the 
properties of the soil whilst it is still in ji 
fit condition. This vigorous growth for a 
time has to be Supported, but w’hen the 
season of rest (or partially so) comes 
round, then there is often a perceptible 
decline. 

The best plan to adopt with Ferns is to 
give moderate shifts only, and the better 
the soil, the better will be the ultimate re¬ 
sults. Poor soil, to which some fertiliser 
lias been added, may answer for a time 
and be an Incentive to rapid growth, but 
when this is exhausted, then the plant 
quickly becomes impoverished unless it be 
rejtentediy fed. Iu the first case to which 
I alluded the grower used to water his 
Ferns with weak guano-water with the 
best results. Wlnjn Ferns are well |lotted 
and in a firm manner compared with soft- 
wooded plants in general, using good soil, 
the growth they make will be much more 
enduring. Thus treated, they can be 
watered far more liberally than when the 
sod is poor or lias a tendency to be sour. 

I have noticed particularly when growing 
Gymhogrammas what an amount of water 
llicy will take when the soil is in good 
condition and. of course, full of roots. 
When Ad hint urn cunenlum is grown under 
what might In* termed* a generous treat¬ 
ment—that is, freely potted— the pinna* 
will he considerably larger, and. if they 
are also shaded, of a much deei>or green. 
Such a growth is never of so lasting a 
character; it has a tendency to damp off if 
overcrowded, while if used in a cut state ’t 
will not last nearly so long as well- 
liardened fronds from plants grown under 
less congenial conditions. Some Ferns, 
such as the Davallias and Gleichenias, for 
instance, are very shallow rooters, pre¬ 
ferring to root, near the surface. The 
creeping rhizomes of these Ferns root as 
they extend when they come into contact 
with the soil; hence shallow pans or i>ots 
drained at least half-way up should be 
used for these and similar rooting kinds. 
It is not advisable to be led away with the 
idea that shifting a stock of Ferns is neces¬ 
sary more than once in a season; yoking 
quick-growing seedlings may, it is true, 
need the second shift, whilst, on the other 
hand, many Ferns with good management 
will stand over for two years. Even Tree- 
Ferns, when grown on from small i>ots, do 
not require such frequent repotting. Some 
Ferns, such, for instance, as the various 
forms of Pterin erotica, I*, serrulata, and 
the smaller tyifes of the Aspleniums, seem 
to he peculiarly adapted for cultivation in 
small pots. R* 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns under glass. —The young fronds 
of recently cut-over plants are now coming 
along very rapidly, and some damage to 
the tender fronds will ensue unless pre¬ 
cautionary measures in respect of shading 
are attended to. It is a trifle too early to 
shade the roof permanently, and make¬ 
shift shadings can be used by the aid of a 
few Bamboo canes and some scrim or tif¬ 
fany. As the fronds harden, less shade 
may be given, until; when the season is 
further advanced, a thin shade of any of 
the usual powders—whiting, Summer 
Cloud, or what not—may be applied to the 
glass. At this time, should there bo a 
stray snail or two in the house, it will bo 
attracted by the tender frondage, and 
even a single snail can do great damage 
in a night. Search ought to ho mad© 
nightly round about 10 p.m. until the in¬ 
truder is accounted for. More water will 
now be needed.—W. McG. 

Ferns, injury to (.7. G.). —The insect at¬ 
tacking your Fern js a weevil—the black 
Vine weevil—la mbsfc destructive pest, both 
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OUTDOOR PMfiTS. 

MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. j than the strong, sturdy-growing kinds that 

Thesis are unsurpassed for a brilliant grace our‘•gardens in May. These all 
effect in the garden during the month of | spring from T. Gesneriana, and, while 
May. The chief point is to plant the best ' possessing infinite variety of colour, have 


from black to pure white—far exceeding 
those of the earlier sorts. We want in self 
colours more Tulips, such as White Swan, 
Bouton d’Or, Golden Crown (here figured). 
Golden Eagle, etc. Among the species then* 
are, too, many handsome kinds, such as 
T. elegans, T. Didieri, T. fulgens, T. Kauf- 
manniana, T. Kolpakow.skiana, T. macro- 



Nay-flowering Tulip Golden Crown . 


self-coloured kinds in quantity, for beauti¬ 
ful as a .single bloom o’f the striped or 
flaked Tulip may be, it is only the self- 
coloured forms that can be relied on to 
give the finest display. The early-flower¬ 
ing kinds, descended from T. snaveolens, 
are certainly very useful in several ways, 
but, to my mind, tife^are lessVjluable 
Digitized by VjOOQK? 


the same form and stately habit as the 
parent. These kite Tulips, coming after 
the Daffodils, are precious garden flowers, 
and are worthy of far more extended culti¬ 
vation. Most of the flowers are borne on 
strong, stately stems, and need no support, 
giving to the garden when they are in 
flower a beauty and variety of colour— 

i 


speila, T. retroflexa (recently figured in 
these pages), and T. vitellina. For the 
town garden there are few more useful 
plants than the May-flowering Tulips, and 
which Invariably do well, provided the 
bulbs are lifted when the foliage has 
ripened off and r* J f>iailtdJl fe October. 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Montbretias. —So far as I can see, Mont- 
bretias are not properly attended to by 
most of ns who grow flowers for pleasure. 
W'e plant a few conus and leave them 
alone until the clump which forms is far 
too crowded. Then it inevitably happens 
that there are fewer flowers and the spikes 
and single blooms are not so good as if 
we gave the Montbretia a fair chance. It 
seems to be good practice to lift the conns 
every two years at least, to pick out the 
small ones and replant the bigger ones a 
little apart. If wanted, the smaller conns 
can be put into a nursery bed to grow on, 
and tliis is always desirable with the finer 
varieties, such as the grand new ones like 
Prometheus, Star of the East, and others 
raised in England. There is one great ad¬ 
vantage possessed by the Montbretia over 
many other autumn flowering plants. It 
needs no sticks. The newer Montbretias 
are high in price, but one or two corms 
will increase quickly and give a nice little 
group in a few years, especially if attended 
to in the way I indicate above. 

Hardy Fuchsias. —Last autumn 1 was 
looking over a collection of Fuchsias in a 
greenhouse, and when 1 came home I 
looked at the two hardy ones in my gar¬ 
den and wished that some one would give 
us a variety of colours in these. I believe 
there is a small set of French raised 
hybrid hardy Fuchsias, and a friend once 
showed me a little one called Bouquet 
which was quite nice, but too small for 
ordinary gardening, though suitable for a 
rockery. What I should like to see would 
be tall growing Fuchsias with the grace¬ 
ful habit ixxssessed by some of the varieties 
and bearing flowers of different colours, 
such as we now see in those for green¬ 
house use. I am thinking more particu¬ 
larly of those of which Lord Beaconsfleld 
seemed to have been one of the earliest 
and also some with white corollas. There 
is surely room for work of this kind, and 
I do not see why it (Should not be under¬ 
taken by some enthusiast. 

Meadow Saffrons. —A number of folks 
do not care greatly for the common 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale. 
When it is in the garden and divorced 1 
from its natural setting and support of 
grass It is specially liable to be knocked 
about and destroyed by the rude weather 
we sometimes have in autumn. The tubes 
are too long and the flowers too flimsy to 
stand bad weather and heavy rains and 
strong winds quickly disfigure the clumps. 
Of course we ought to carpet these conns 
with some low plant, but few of these car¬ 
peting plants are uncongenial to slugs and 
snails, which sally forth at night and still 
further disfigure the blooms of the Mea¬ 
dow Saffrons. It is rather exasperating 
to see a nice clump riddled with holes 
caused by these night prowlers. It is true 
that this remark applies to the bigger 
Meadow Saffrons as well, but they are 
often stout enough to stand the rough 
weather better than Colchicum autumnale 
and can be planted in the border without 
a carpet which would he a refuge for 
slugs. There is a big variety of C. nutuin- 
nnle called mnjus which stands up much 
bettor, and the grand C. speoiosum, or any 
of the varieties, such as C. speciosum 
album, will do much better than the or¬ 
dinary Meadow Saffron. 

Crocus srECiosus. — 1 This is a most beau¬ 
tiful Crocus and since I made its acquaint¬ 
ance I am looking forward to seeing it 
again in the course of each September. It 
is bigger than many of the Crocus species 
and must be a charming thing indeed when 
it is seen in big numbers on Grass. 
Even a few corms in the border on a little 
low rockery w/TT>iye those, aflua who have 
Digitized by OOOQTc 


small gardens intense pleasure. Could we 
only guarantee fine weather in the au¬ 
tumn days the Blue Crocus would become 
a great favourite. 

Spanish Squills.—I wonder what is the 
general opinion of your readers about mix¬ 
ing Spanish Squills (Scilla hisiianica) 
when planting them? I generally like 
separate varieties of flowers rather than 
mixed ones, but in the case of the Spanish 
Squills or Wood Hyacinths I am uncertain 
as to which is the better way. I saw last 
year and the year before some delightful 
effects by mixing the colours. In nature 
where these bulbs seem to have sported 
from the original blue the mixed varieties 
look well. 

An Amateur of IIardy Flowers. 


NOTES ON NARCISSI. 

Many of the Narcissi, which are now of 
considerable antiquity, are yet quite as 
good in their way as those of more recent 
date. Whereas novelties can, in view of 
their naturally high price, be planted but 
sjuu ingly, a comparatively small sum will, 
if carefully mid intelligently spent, provide 
a good quantity of some of the better of 
the older Narcissi. For planting freely, 
and at little cost, some prefer Narcissi 
with double flowers, and of these a good 
choice might be made in the old Double 
Yellow (aurantius plenus) and double 
sulphur LMuenix. The double forms are, 
perhaps, too heavy for cutting, and In a 
general way the single forms are much 
more freely planted. The choice in this 
direction is wide, and embraces so many 
sections that selection becomes em¬ 
barrassing to the beginner, who is unable 
to determine from a bulb dealer’s cata¬ 
logue what to select and what to reject.' 
Very g»nxl worts for massing in Grass or 
for naturalising in the woodland may be 
named in Golden Spur, princeps, Sir Wat- 
kin, Enqieror, Empress, obvallaris, Irish 
Kiug, Horsfieldi, Grandee, and albicans. 
Of the poetieus kinds, p. ornatus is, i>er- 
haps, the best for general use, but in some 
cases N. poetarum does equally well, alike 
in Grass or in the border. Cheap, too, and 
attractive by their delicate perfume are the 
Jonquils, single and double, and they 
ought not to l>e overlooked. Queen Anne’s 
Double Daffodil (N. Capux fl.-pl.) is also 
desirable, and although it is not a variety 
which increases very rapidly, its unique 
flowers are always certain to attract atten¬ 
tion. Polyanthus-Narcissi, too, do not call 
for a long purse, and there are many very 
useful and early varieties to be obtained 
quite inexpensively. It is difficult to re¬ 
frain from mentioning the many varieties 
which come to the mind, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate that even in these 
days of inflated prices the lover of Narcissi 
who does not strive after novelties may 
find at a reasonable price varieties of merit 
which will adorn the garden, the wood¬ 
land. and the living-room, and which, with 
tlie very minimum of labour, will last for 
years and go on increasing. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kniphophia (Tritoma) to flower in Sep¬ 
tember. —I wish to plant a number of 
Knipliophias this year. Could you give 
me the name of the best one for flowering 
in September? I want one of a very bright 
shade of red. The seasons are later here 
Ilian in England, so perhaps I should have 
a variety that flowers in August.—D. R. 
Morton. 

(Those known as K. Burcheili and K. 
aloides are the most likely to suit your re¬ 
quirements, both in regard to early flower-j 


iiig and colour. It is, of course, too late 
to plant, them now. and the operation had 
better he deferred until Scivtcmber next.] 

Mignonette.— It is never, I think, advis¬ 
able to sow Mignonette until almost the 
end of April when germination Is rapid. 
Many, 1 have noticed, attribute their 
failure to have a good bed of this favourite 
flower to bad seed. This is, in many in¬ 
stances, not due to anything of the .sort, 
hut to the fact that sparrows and chaf¬ 
finches arc fond of the seeds and pick 
them out after sowing is finished. I suf¬ 
fered in this way when I came here, 
where bLrd.s are numerous, but by damping 
the seeds and coating them with red lead 
I had no further trouble. Another fre¬ 
quent cause of failure with Mignonette is 
due to sowing in too loose soil. After 
sowing, my practice is to beat, the surface 
firmly with the back of a spade. Not only 
does this lead to a belter germination (as 
I think) but it further results in a short- 
jointed and sturdy growth. Thinniug, of 
course,’must be done at an early stage, and 
if 8 inches he left from plant to plant large 
massive pieces which bloom abundantly 
will result.—\V. McG., Bahnae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Phlox Douglas!.— Though not usually 
considered among the easy alpine Phloxes, 
tills species has done remarkably well here 
this spring. During the latter half of May 
the dainty “Moss” of this low’-growing 
plant was almost hidden from sight by the 
numbers of its flowers, which not only 
lasted long, hut maintained a good succes¬ 
sion for several weeks. Tlie blossoms of 
1*. Douglasi, Larger than a sixi>ence, are of 
a beautiful shade of lilac, and set close to 
tlie green on very short stems. I have this 
species growing between sunken stones on 
a sloping bank, the soil gritty and reudered 
still lighter by tlie addition of sand. In 
such a situation it has so far wintered 
well, despite excessive rains.—N. Wales. 

Phormium tenax (New T Zealand Flax) is 
one of those plants which, in suitable en¬ 
vironment, are distinctly ornamental. 
The Flaxes associate well with Bamboos, 
Gyneriums, Arundos, and bold growing 
subjects of a similar character. They lux¬ 
uriate In deep, and rather damp, soil, and 
while, in such positions, they do quite 
satisfactorily, 1 have found that a mulch¬ 
ing of rotted manure placed round the 
plants adds to their vigour. If any offsets 
are to tie secured and replanted, late April 
or early May is the most suitable time to 
do so.— Scot. 

Bupthalmum salicifolium. —Those who are 
renewing depleted herbaceous borders, and 
do not grow this plant, may w r ell make a 
trial of it. It is of dwarf habit, bearing a 
profusion of deep ypllow T , Daisy-like 
flowers, which are very useful for cut¬ 
ting. It is of quite easy cultivation in 
any good loam, but is better for being 
pulled to pieces and replanted each spring. 
—N. L. 

Corydalis nobilis. —Not, perhaps, so 
easily increased as other varieties, Cory- 
dalis nobilis, if left undisturbed for a few 
seasons, will make a very pretty clump. 
Its goldeu blooms, tipped 'with green, asso¬ 
ciate well with its characteristic foliage, 
while tlie plant, as a wdiole, is well adapted 
for associating with Trilliums or with 
Denlarias.— Kirk. 

Iberis Garroxiana. —Like most of the 
perennial Candytufts. I. Garrexiana Is apt 
at times to die off when tlie plants attain 
some age. Cuttings, therefore, of the half 
ripened wood ought to lie put in when pro¬ 
curable, and these root readily. It is very 
useful alikldl boHlttfork, border, or cut- 
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ROSES. 

THE LYON HOSE. 

This charming Rose was raised by Pernet 
Ducher in 1907, and was at once bailed as 
a great Rose which had\C 0 ine to stay, and 
truly so, for Its colour is unique among 
Roses, being a coral-red in a bud slate, 
changing as the flower develops to salmon- 
pink tinted with chrome-yellow. AvS a 
grower it is very good, but I do not con¬ 
sider it a vigorous one, such as it is so 
often described in catalogues. In growth 
it assumes a somewhat prostrate habit, 
thus leaving the centre of the plant rather 
bare, yet this little drawback should be 
overlooked ami a prominent place given to 
such a i>erfectly formed, fragrant, and 
striking Rose. G. M. 


they can amongst old wood, it not infre¬ 
quently happens that mildew asserts itself. 
The young wood of this year provides 
better ami finer blooms another year.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

CHRYSAflTHE|M|WS. 

MILDEW OX CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Rki-i.y to “A Grower.”) 

The worst enemy Chrysanthemums have is 
mildew. It makes its apjienrance first in 
small spots on the upper surface of the 
leaves at any stage of the growth, even 
when in the cutting-pots, and if not at once 
checked if. will quickly spread all over the 
plant. Towards the autumn, when the 
days are often sunless and cold at night, 
and in long-continued damp weather, this 


while the plants are in a house or frame 
that the mildew is first seen, the atmo¬ 
sphere should be kept as dry ns possible: 
the soil about the roots should be in an 
equable state, neither too wet nor too dry. 
Where the plants are standing out of doors 
the sulphur must be often used, as rain 
quickly counteracts its effects. Where the 
mildew has obtained a strong hold on the 
plants, as in the case of the leaves sent, it 
is necessary to take stronger measures to 
remove it than the use of dry sulphur, as 
this cannot be applied effectually to the 
underside of the leaves or to the stems of 
the plants. 

The remedy in this case is to apply the 
sulphur in a liquid form, and prepared in 
the following manner:—Place 2 lbs. of 
sulphur and 2 lbs. of lime which has not 
been slaked in 10 quarts of water and boil 
for twenty minutes. For syringing on the 
plants use two wineglassfuls of the mix¬ 
ture to 4 gallons of clean, cold, soft water. 
By using the ordinary rose on the syringe 
to apply the mixture it is difficult to 
thoroughly wet the underside of the leaves; 
a better way is to use a syringe with the 
Jet affixed for causing a single stream. By 
placing the forefinger over the orifice the 
liquid can be directed upward and spread 
over the plants where required. If one 
dose is not sufficient to kill the fungus, 
renew the application of the liquid pre¬ 
paration in a few days. If a slight dis¬ 
coloration of the leaves follows from the 
sediment of the moisture it wdll not be 
injurious, and will gradually wash off with 
the rains, or it can be removed. If desired, 
by one or two vigorous washings with clean 
water applied wdth some force through the 
syringe. Mildew, if attacked upou its first 
appearance on the leaves, is easily got rid 
of by the use of dry sulphur, but when 
allowed to get a firm hold upon the under¬ 
side of the leaves it is difficult to eradicate 
it effectually. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

CAPSID BUGS IN APPLE TREES. 
Though the capsid bug has only in recent 
years done any considerable damage to 
Apple orchards in this country, and has 
not yet appeared in every fruit-growing 
district, it is a serious i»est, and all 
growers should be on the watch for it, in 
order to take timely measures to control 
it. There are several sjiecies of these 
bugs, but. the only one that concerns the 
fruit grower is the green Apple Capsid 
(Plesiocoris rugicollis). It is almost al¬ 
ways to be found on Willows, and probably 
has only transferred its attention lately 
(o the Apple. The first signs of attack are 
given by the appearance, early in the 
season, of small brown spots on the young 
leaves, each spot marking a puncture 
made by the bug in order to reach the 
juices on which it feeds. As the leaves 
grow, the parts round each puncture die 
and fall out. Later the tender shoots are 
attacked, and also the fruit. Many of the 
young Apples drop before they reach matu¬ 
rity, while a large proportion of what are 
left are deformed and rendered unfit for 
market. The best time to spray for capsid 
bugs is during the week or ten days imme¬ 
diately preceding the opening of the blos¬ 
som, and it may be necessary to spray 
again after the petals have fallen. The 
best wash to use is a nicotine soap spray, 
as recommended for Apple sucker and 
aphis:—Nicotine (9.7 |>er cent, purity), 
l oz. ; soft soap, £ lb. ; water, ten gallons. 
At. present the supply of nicotine does not 
equal the demand, and growers who have 
any difficulty .in-x^tijiidng it should use 
one of the proprietary washes containing 
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Rambler Roses after blooming. — Pos¬ 
sibly no section o£ Roses lias met with 
more appreciation by the lover oi‘ a garden 
than the Rambler, but even those who 
were once loud in their praise have come 
to recognise that their very exuberance is 
not always welcome. A garden lias its 
limitations, and one is bound, for the sake 
of other plants—some of which have a 
louger season of Powering than the Roses 
in question— to restrict the growth of sub¬ 
jects which are likely to encroach. Ram¬ 
bler Roses, as all know who grow them, 
bring rich feasts of colour for a few weeks 
only, hut when once established they must 
Ik* rigorously dealt with in the matter of 
pruning, otherwise plants in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity suffer. It is of paramount, 
importance, then, to keep them within 
bounds, and the best plan I imagine is to 
cut away all old wood immediately after 
blooming, in order that the suckers, which 
are freelv p reduce d ,_m ny have light and 
air b ° St 


parasite is the most troublesome. Wo 
' have seen, collections of plants badly 
affected during the month of May before 
being placed finally out of doors. The 
1 Causes of mildew are various; draughts 
I of cold air blowing across the plants will 
| be very likely to bring about mildew, 

I especially if the soil in the i»ots is kept 
wet. It will he more aggravated if the 
water used is cold, coming direct from a 
well, water company’s pii»es, or a tank 
I underground, or again if the water is 
highly charged with chalk in solution. 
Plants can have sufficient air given to them 
1 without the necessity of creating a 
I draught, especially if this is likely to he of 
! a cold nature. The best results accrue 
i from plants which have every considera¬ 
tion in ttie matter of air-giving. Directly 
I the first signs are perceived by the small 
| specks as indicated, (lie parts should be 
freely dusted over with fiowers of sulphur. 
That of a brown colour is best, ns being 
the least seen upon the leaves. If it is 
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CANKER IN MELONS. 

(Reply to “ Melon.”) 

This malady seems to be more common 
now than it was a quarter of a century 
ago, and when we consider that the facili¬ 
ties for growing Melons, and especially 
early crops, were less than they are at pre- 
stmt, it at once becomes apparent that 
although larger fruit and perhaps liner 
flavour have resulted from the continuous 
la hours of various hybridise rs, yet the 
constitution of many of the newer varie¬ 
ties is not equal to that of many of the old 


sorts. 

Canker seldom'shows itself in the early 
stages of growth: were it so, fresh plants, 
where at hand, could immediately be 
planted without any serious loss of time. 
In nine cases out of ten the plant is carry¬ 
ing fruit before canker is seen, and the 
unobservant cultivator may not even be 
aware of its presence until after a some¬ 
what lengthened spell of dull weather. The 
sun suddenly bursts forth in all its 
strength, causing a total collapse of the 
plant and consequent loss of the crop. 
Canker in Melons is not always due to the 
same cause, any more than is shanking in 
Grapes, but one of its most fertile sources, 
especially in early houses insufficiently 
heated, is a too low night temperature 
combined with a stagnant atmosphere, 
rank growth also being more susceptible 
to lhe malady Ilian that which is opposite 
in character. Injudicious ventilating, by 
which large volumes of cold air are sud¬ 
denly admitted; the application of too cold 
water to the roots, allowing the same to 
come into contact with the base of the 
stems: excessive overhead sy ringings, 
especially on dull, sunless afternoons, ana 
a consequent, wet foliage at nightfall, are 
all frequent causes, either directly or in¬ 
directly, of this most virulent disease. In 
order to guard against it. Melon seed 
should always be sown in loam pure and 
simple, and firm potting should always bo 
practised. Water should never be applied 
to the roots at a lower temperature than 
SO dogs., and as these* tropical subjects are 
not so partial to the syringe as many people 
seem to imagine, its use should not be in¬ 
dulged in, save only in the finest weather, 
and even then in strict moderation. In 

Planting, the mounds or ridges of soil 
should be made firm, and the collars of the 
plants be well elevated above the level of 
the soil. If the stems are in close 
proximity to the liot-water pipes, so much 
the better, as the heat from these disperses 
all superfluous moisture, and so prevents it 
from settling at the base of the stem. Sur¬ 
rounding the stem with a pliable piece of 
zinc or tin. and filling in the intervening 
space with small pieces of charcoal, are 
also a good preventive. No stimulants 
should be given until the crop tells upon 
tin* vitality of the plant, after which gross 
growth need not be apprehended. The 
growths which start from the stem be¬ 
tween the ground and the trellis should 
not bo stopp'd back too closely, especially 
if the plants are strong, and pinching with 
the finger and thumb is preferable to the 
use of t he knife, as the pores of the wounds 
being thereby closed, air is excluded and 
cankerous attacks warded off. When the 
disease appears, the best plan is to mix 
common stone-lime and j>owdered charcoal 
in equal proportions, and rub it well into 
the affected parts with the finger and 
thumb. This process should be repeated 
daily, allowing no moisture from the 
syringe to come into contact with the 
wound. This co mpos ition will eventually 
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form a hard crust and finally destroy all 
the cankerous matter. 


THE HAZEL NUT. 

Tn certain districts of the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright the Hazel Nut (Corylus 
Avellana) abounds. Growing chiefly by 
riversides, in ravines, in dingles, and in 
woods, large quantities of nuts are an¬ 
nually produced, and at one time it was 
a recognised custom to give the appren¬ 
tices in the granite quarries at. Craignair, 
near Dalbeattie, a holiday once a year in 
iIn* season, in order that they they might, 
gather tin* nuts in Kilkennan Woods. 
Several local places, loo, are identified 
with the Hazel—for example, Ilazeltown, 
Hazelwood, and so forth. 

The nuts of the Hazel are small and 
short; well husked, and in clusters of four 
or five, and, although the kernels are not 
very large, yet they are. perhaps, superior 
in flavour to those which, owing to their 
superior size, are of more inviting appear¬ 
ance. Roth the white and the red Filbert, 
as well as the Cob Nut, are varieties of 
the common Hazel, and have, no doubt, 
been produced partly by the superior soil 
and climate in which they originated, and 
partly by cultivation. While the Filbert 
Is no thicker than the Hazel Nut, it is 
double Ibe length, and the kernel is large 
in proportion. The Cob Nut is the largest 
of the family, and in shape is round. 
Kentish Cobs are famous, but perhaps the 
specific name is due particularly to the 
form of training the Iree which was 
originally practised in that county. 

The flowering of the Hazel is interest¬ 
ing. The male catkin makes its npjienr- 
ance in (lie autumn, and continues to in¬ 
crease till spring, when the female ovaries 
which are to produce the nuts develop. 
This sometimes occurs as early as Feb¬ 
ruary, and before there is a leaf on the 
trees. The nut, therefore, may claim dis¬ 
tinction as an ornamental free as well, 
flowering at a season when the coppices 
are bare. The Constantinople Nut, O. 
Column, is a sui>erlor nut even 1o the best 
variety of Hazel—superior, that is, in 
point; of size, which is more than double 
that of the latter, while it is equal to it in 
flavour. C. Column is a round nut with a 
deep calyx, which almost entirely covers it. 
and which is lobed and fringed at its ex¬ 
tremity. Corylus amoricana is a beautiful 
form, not very well know n in this country, 
although cultivated to some extent in 
France, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. W. McG. 

Jialmar. 

MELONS AS CORDONS. 

Tins is an exceedingly exiieditious and 
economical method of growing Melons 
either in pots or banks or mounds of soil. 
It is expeditious because the plants, being 
confined to one stem, show for fruit much 
earlier than when the usual method of 
growing them is adopted, and it is economi¬ 
cal as it allows of a greater number of 
plants being grown in a given space. When 
grown as single-stemmed cordons the 
plants may he set out 1 foot apart, and 
when properly managed from two to three 
fine fruits may be cut from each. Another 
advantage gained by this method is that 
when the roof of the house is of good 
length, space can be found for two rows of 
plants, one near the wall or pipes in the 
front of the house, and another row some 
3 feet in advance of them or near to the 
walk. These latter plants should have the 


support of sticks until they reach the 
trellis, when they should be stopped and 
the first pair or three fruits secured on the 
resulting breaks. The same method can 
be pursued in span-roofed houses, and if 
of good width, four rows of plants can 
then be accommodated. Having to pro¬ 
duce a large number of fruits every year 
between the months of June and November. 
I find it much the better way of growing 
them, and there is a saving of some two or 
three weeks in point of time over the old 
method of growing fewer plants and wait¬ 
ing until the trellis is covered with bine 
before being able to secure a crop. In 
point of numbers there is also a great gain, 
and on an average the fruits are also finer, 
as the plants having less foliage and 
growth to sustain, it naturally follows that 
the whole of their forces is then concen¬ 
trated oil the production of fruit. I grow 
my plants in as small a quantity of soil as 
possible up to the time of setting the fruits. 
After tliits, additions are made to the 
mounds of soil, which the roots soon take 
possession of, more soil being added ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the plants 
until the fruits are full grown. I find it 
much better to give a little fresh soil and 
often than to place a large quantity about 
the roots at one time. Growdh Is then con¬ 
tinuous without being gross. 

I use the heaviest soil I can procure, and 
care not alioiit its being poor, as any de¬ 
ficiency in this direction can always be 
rectified by applying stimulants after the 
setting of the fruit. Loam that I kuow to 
be naturally rich and good I have toned 
down by adding lime-rubble, and then have 
the compost well rammed when forming 
the mounds whereon to set out the plants. 
A few words as to 

Feeding will not, pcrhai*, be out of 
place, as a great deal depends on its 
judicious application. I use both liquid 
and artificial manures, and find both 
equally good, but neither should be ad¬ 
ministered in excessive quantities, or size 
of fruit will be gained at the excuse of 
flavour, to say nothing about the risk in¬ 
clined in losing the plants by cauker. 
Liquid-manure should he applied in a tepid 
condition. Artificials, such as Peruvian 
and fish guano, are i>o\verful stimulants 
and must he used with caution, giving a 
little and often in preference to large doses 
at one time. Finally, to grow Melons 
thoroughly, the houses must be well heated, 
with a good supply of piping under the 
beds for furnishing bottom-heat as well ns 
plenty for affording top-heat. AVithout 
hot tom-heat Melons are generally deficient 
of flavour. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Melons cracking.— Opinions differ as to 
the cause of this. Undoubtedly a damp 
atmosphere is often the cause, and I can¬ 
not see how growers who keep the house 
laden with moisture can expect otherwise. 
When the plants are in this moist air. lime 
put round the stems soon gets wet. 
Others again favour not watering and 
almost dry up the plants. This brings 
red spider. Removing a lot. of foliage at 
one time is also harmful. Abundance of 
air should be given at all times in the 
rimming i>eriod.—J. C. 

Big-bud in Black Currants. —I will be 
greatly obliged if Mr. George Taylor will 
tell me at what strength he uses the Quas¬ 
sia, and how he infuses it. I have just dis¬ 
covered that my Black Currant bushes are 
infested with the Black Currant mite, and 
I wish to save any bushes that have 
escaped it. I saw Mr. Taylor’s article in 
Gahoeninq pjtjj Marp^ 22ud, 3919.—Mus. 
Addison-Scott. 
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THE WEED’S WOW. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Kitchen Garden. —The hot weather of 
the past few days has brought the growths 
on early Potatoes through tho tsoil gene¬ 
rally, and they are now growing apace. To 
prevent damage from frost, it is necessary 
to keep drawing a little soil up to them on 
either side of the rows every few days. 
After tho third and fourth weeks of the 
month they should bo safe, and finally 
moulded—i.f., if a ■sufficiency of soil has 
not already been drawn up to them. Keep 
the hoe at work between second early and 
main crop sorts, both to destroy weeds anti 
aerate tho soil, as well as to provide for it 
being in suitable condition for moulding 
up. Asparagus beds will need looking over 
daily, when all heads of a sufficient length 
should be cut, bundled, and stood with the 
butt ends in water, if not needed for use 
the same day. In this way the produce will, 
if the water is changed, keep fresh in a 
cool, ilark place for two or three days; but 
the butt eauls should be shortened an inch 
before sending it into the kitchen. As 
last as Cabbages are cut divest the stems 
of the oldest and discoloured leaves and 
encourage the production of new growth 
by sowing sulphate of ammonia between 
the rows at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard, or otherwise give the ground a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure, and lightly 
point it in. By these means a succession 
of hearted sprouts may be had for some 
mouths to come. As outdoor Seakalo is 
cat, level the mounds of ashes or 6oil, and 
with a sharp 5ipade cut the remaining por¬ 
tion of stem level with tho soil, casting a 
few ashes over them afterwards to prevent 
the young growths as they push forth fall¬ 
ing a prey to Slugs. W here pots are used 
for the blanching of the growths, the same 
should be cleared away after they are no 
longer required. 

Fruit-houses. —Grape® that are begin¬ 
ning to colour in early vineries will require 
a drier atmosphere, and in fine weather a 
free admission of air, both at the top and 
front of the structures during the hottest 
part of the day. This should ho gradually 
1 educed iu the afternoon until but a chink 


remains at 5 o’clock, which leave on during 
the might, and increase again the next 
morning as the internal temperature rises. 
Look well after tho needs of the border, 
and, although stimulants should not l>e 
applied after colouring commences, the 
roots must not in any way be stinted for 
water. The advent of fine, hot- weather 
will, if it continues, greatly economise the ! 
use of fire-heat in succeissioiial houses; in 
fact, -if closing for the day is done as early 
as is consistent with safety, but very little 
will be required at night. If red spider 
puts in an appearance, sponge with an 
insecticide, if but a few leaves are affected, 
otherwise about dusk, heat the pipes to an 
extent that the hand cannot be held but 
momentarily on them, and paint them 
with flowers of sulphur, mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of paint, with the aid of water 
and a pinch of soft soap. Heave the heat 
on for an hour, then turn if off, and wash 
off the sulphur tho next morning, when 
the pipes are cold. To prevent any mis¬ 
hap, slightly open the ventilators the first 
Uung in' tho morning. 

Hardy fruits. —The grower must now be 
on the alert, and should deal promptly 
with tho insect and fungoid posits which 
prove -troublesome at this time of year. 
Well-proved remedies in tho case of those 
having an intimate knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject may be relied on, but those who are 
not versed in the matter had better make 
iw of an advertised remedy suited to each 
particular ease. Push on with the disbud¬ 
ding of Peaches and Nectarines and the 
stopping of young growths not required 
for laying in on Apricot, Plum, and dessert 
Cherries at the fourth leaf, which at the 
present time can easily be done with the 
finger and thumb 
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SCOTLAND. 

Peas, mow growing rapidly, ought now to 
l>e staked. When supports are not placed 
to the plants at an early stage of their 
growth, and they fall over, it is almost 
impossible to stake them properly after¬ 
wards. For late use, The Gladstone 
and Autocrat are dependable varie¬ 
ties. Sow thinly in trenches. The 
GladMtone Pea maintains its popularity, 
and is so much run upon tliat it is 
at times difficult to obtain. A good sub¬ 
stitute may l>o founjl in Captain C'uttle. 
Well-hardened plants of French Beans 
from pots or boxes may now go out, ami 
to succeed these a sow ing can be made out 
of doors. Canadian Wonder is still a most 
reliable sort. I prefer to draw a flat 
rather than- an angled drill for these 
Beans, and to place the seeds at 3-inch in¬ 
tervals. When the germination is good, 
alternate plants are removed. where 
Broad Bears are in request in a young 
state, regular sowings may Imj con¬ 
tinued until the end of the month. There 
is still time to sow Beet-, and when very 
late Celery is wanted for seasoning or 
for stewing, a sowing can be made in a 
-sheltered lied out of doors. Turnips may 
bo sown more freely mow. and a sprinkling 
of superphosphate in the drills is of service. 
Parsnips now showing the second true leaf 
will shortly be thinned, and early Turnip® 
can be attended to in the same respect as 
liecomes necessary. A dressing of soot, 
folio-wed by a good hoeing, can be given 
to lines of sc-wn-out Onions. Everything 
benefits by the use of the hoe. Were it- 
u-sod more freely, there would be less need 
for watering and a greater freedom from 
slugs and other ground pests. More Let¬ 
tuces and saladin-gs generally can be sown. 
Small sowings at rather close intervals are 
l>est. Onion® raised in he-a-t should now 
be almost sufficiently hardy to go out, and 
tho quarter which they are to occupy can 
meantime be got ready. Asparagus from 
!>eds in the open is noticeably later than 
usual; indeed, it is a late season alto¬ 
gether. 

Hardy annuals. —Even in May, sowings 
cf hardy annuals may be made with ex- 
oellent prospects of success. Well cared 
for, these make an excellent autumn dis¬ 
play, and beds of Nasturtium Empress of 
India, Calendula officinalis Meteor, Nigella 
Miss Jekyll, Convolvulus minor, La-vatena 
trimestris, aijd Double Godetia were among 
the successes of last year. A number of 
beds in the flower garden have again been 
sown with these things. A final sowing of 
Sweet Peas will"be useful, and Lines and 
beds of Mignonette are always welcome. 

Dahlias. —It is now quite safe to plant 
out dormant- roots of Dahlias. Let the 
holes bo made fairly deep, and place a 
spadeful of good rotten manure in each, 
returning a portion of the soil before 
planting the root. 

Fruit crops. —The prospects of fruit 
crops have been very much interfered with 
by weather, which can only be descrilied 
as wintry. Gooseberries and Rasplierrie® 
liavo suffered to some extent, but the 
damage cannot bo exactly decided .as yet. 
Wall trees, owing to protective coverings, 
do not seem to have been seriously bit, 
and, as Apple blossom is not yet expanded, 
no barm lias been done. Those uiirseason- 
able blizzards are very annoying, but, for¬ 
tunately, their recurrence is infrequent. 

Tomatoes in pots. —These may now go 
into their fruiting pots when grown in an 
altogether unheated house. The pots 
should he little more than half filled, the 
remaining space being used for top-dress¬ 
ings a® growth continues. After five 
bunches have been set in such a house, the 
plants may profitably lie stop|»cd, and, of 
course, axillary growths require to be 
regularly and closely rubbed out. 

W. McGuffog. 

Ualrnac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Annuals sown early and pricked out into 
1 flames have been planted in their per¬ 
manent qua liters. The young plants are 
. given a thorough watering and damped 
' overhead for a few days, thus encouraging 
i a free start. A little extra trouble taken 
at first is amply repaid by their quick and 
rapid growth. All plants far beds and 
borders are now thoroughly hardened for 
planting out as soon as all fear of frost is 
over. These include Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Heliotropes, Begonias, Cannas, 
etc. Should the soil in the beds be very 
dry, it is advisable to give a good water¬ 
ing a few hours before planting. In. very 
bright weather, planting is best done in 
the afternoon and evening. When plant¬ 
ing, make the wil firm about the roots. 

Chrysanthemums are now ready for tho 
final potting. Prepare all materials re¬ 
quired for the work, so tliat no delay oc¬ 
curs when potting has commenced. It is 
always advisable to prepare and thoroughly 
mix the soil some days before using, 
placing it in an open shed and turning it 
every two or three days. On no account 
should the soil lie used when wet. It is 
belter to eir on the side of dryness, as in 
potting at this season it can hardly ho 
made too firm Good, fibrous loam should 
form tho principal -part. This should lie 
pulled to pieces about the size of Walnuts. 
Much depends on the nature of the loam as 
t-o tho quantity required. If of the 
best, use four parts, and add a small quan¬ 
tity of wood ashes, 1 inch bone®, and a 
0-inch potful of an approved fertiliser to 
every barrowload, aud sufficient coarse 
sand to ensure a porous soil. If the loam 
is very stiff, some fine mortar rubble and 
well-decayed leaf soil or <>Jd Mushroom 
inunuie may with advantage lie added, 
with a slight dusting of fresh 
soot. The pots and drainage should 
l»o lio-th clean and dry. The pots gene¬ 
rally used are those from 7 inches to 10 
inches in diameter, the larger sizes for tho 
strongest plants and the smaller for the 
weaker-growing sorts and latte-struck 
plants. After potting, see tliat each plant 
is properly supported and tied loosely, 
leaving plenty 'of room for the -shoots to 
grow, ami place them in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion, where protection can lie afforded if 
needed. 

Broad Beans. —A final sowing has been 
made, in soil of a retentive nature, in a 
cool part of the garden. The earliest 
plaints raised in 1 sixes and planted out 
have set a good crop of pods, and the 
points of the growths have lioen pinched 
out. Should black fly make its appear¬ 
ance, the plants will be syringed with 
Quassia extract. 

Vegetable Marrows.— All the later 
plants will n-o-w be placed in their per¬ 
manent quarters, giving them some pro¬ 
tection for a short time during cold nights. 
When -those are grown on tho flat, large 
holes should be taken out and a good 
barrow load cf manure placed in each. All 
unsightly rubbish and leaf-heaps may be 
planted with Vegetable Marrows. 

Tomatoes grown for the open air are now 
strong, short-jointed plants in 0-ineli pots, 
and ready for planting at the first favour¬ 
able opportunity. The position chosen is 
one exposed to the full sun. If spaces 
are available on walls having a south or 
south-west aspect, there is undoubtedly a 
liettor chance of securing a good crop of 
fruit- than when planted in open quarters. 
In the latter ixisition they give profitable 
returns in some seasons, but in the Mid¬ 
lands we usually get one good season to 
two or three bad ones. Strong plants, 
well hardened and just commencing to 
bloom, are necessary for planting in the 
open, and unless they are obtainable it is 
useless attempting their culture. The 
plant;; should be restricted to the main- 
stem, lateral growth® ibfefl kept closely 
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TOMATOES IN BOXES. 

When the pot-grown Tomato has the ad¬ 
vantage of rooting through the drainage 
boles into a soil border or a cinder-covered 
stage, the plant: is not so largely dependent 
on the soil in the pot, but is enabled to 
ramify over a more extended surface, tind- 
ing fresh food oa the way. On a stage, 
however, w'here the soil receptacle affords 
the only means of subsistence, boxes show 
a much better result than pots. At the 
present time I have, growing in boxes, 
plants raised from seed in the autumn of 
last year, and which are now affording 
rli K'. fruits freely. The box-grown plants 
have much shorter-jointed growth, larger 
and more numerous trusses of fruit, and 
the watering, it may be said, is made more 
convenient and effective. I do not advo¬ 
cate large boxes, because they are cumber¬ 
some and ugly, but those of about 1 foot in 
width, 7 inches or S inches in depth, and 
any convenient length, will afford all that 
is needful to grow heavy crops of Toma¬ 
toes. In this small soil-space feeding be¬ 
comes a necessity, for an examination of 
the boxes will reveal a wonderful mass of 
hungry-feeding fibres ; so much so, in fact, 
that but little soil is seen. Liquid manure, 
where such a source is available, supplies, 
perhaps, all that is necessary ; but, even 
given these natural stimulants, I have 
found much advantage from a weekly 
sprinkling of bone meal. This is a most 
valuable aid, new fibres Issuing almost 
spontaneously. A little fresh soil an>lled 
to the surface, too, works wonders with 
Tomatoes, and may be given with marked 
benefit ns often as the space will allow. 
If the boxes become unduly filled with 
roots and compost, It. is easy to form a 
small ridge of turf on the edges of the 
box, into which the roots at once enter. 
If the watering is carefully done for a day 
or two, there is no further danger of it 
being removed, for the roots take such a 
firm hold that it cannot be easily dis¬ 
turbed. This provision gives more space 
for watering and further feeding, and the 
prospect of the latest-formed trusses is 
materially strengthened. Firm soil en¬ 
sures short-jointed growth, and a crop 
that, will not require so much headroom 
as wiien the roots ramify in loose soil. 

• Some judgment is called for in dealing 
with the work. for. if wet at the time, 
ramming of the soil would render it im¬ 
pervious to root growth, and. if the crop 
did not actually fail, there may not be so 
large a measure of success as may roason- 
ably be wished were the conditions other¬ 
wise favourable. Thus, it will be ob¬ 
served. eloquent testimony can be given in 
favour of boxes over pots when other con- 
ditions are equal. R- A. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Over-picking Rhubarb. —What many of 
us feared in the course of last summer has 
come «to pass in not a few gardens. Gov¬ 
ernment offered a few’ pence per pound for 
as much Rhubarb ns could be procured— 
this, too. after the Rhubarb season proper 
was almost over, and when the plants were 
recuperating after the spring picking. In 
many small gardens and allotments the 
stools were again sacked, every stalk being 
picked. Warning was given to growers to 
pick moderately, but all in vain—the Rhu¬ 
barb had to go. In the course of the pre¬ 
sent spring I have been asked to look at a 
good many Rhubarb beds, and to decide 
what had happened to them. On May 12lh 
I saw one bed which 1 have known for 
years as a good oue, but this spring there 
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has not been a picking from it, and the 
stalks are like windlestraws. The candle 
cannot he burned at both ends for long, 
although, in the case just referred to, had 
the bed been well manured, it would not 
not have now had such a dying look. The 
fact is that Rhubarb is usually left very 
much to its own devices, and when, as 
happened last year, the stalks are gathered 
too closely and ho assistance in the way of 
manure is given, there is little room for 
surprise when it collapses.—A Scottish 
Garhknkr 

Chicory growing. —Seed sown now will 
produce good roots of Chicory for lifting 
in the late autumn. The forced or blanched 
growths produced from these roots make 
a wholesome salad during the winter. It 
is a most accommodating plant to grow'. 
Given a fairly rich soil and clean culture, 
it will thrive in sunshine or shade. The 
roots can be stored like Carrots or Beet, in 
a cool place. To meet requirements for 
salad, relays of a few roots may be packed 
upright together in a pot or small box of 
moist soil or sand and placed in the dark. 
They will quickly produce a crisp, 
bleached growth. The variety known as 
*■ Giant Witloof,” or Brussels Chicory, is 
the best, of flic type. Seed should be sown 
in drills 1 foot apart, and the seedlings 
thinned to (> inches between the plants. 

A black Radish. -I know this variety, 
about which “A Scottish Gardener” in¬ 
quires in your issue of May 24th, well, 
and have grown it many times in Cape 
Colony. It is perfectly correct to say that 
i< remains tender to a good age. 1 have 
never known it at any ago so hot as some 
kinds grown in this country. Given decent 
conditions for growing, this Radish grows 
quickly, and attains an enormous size 
compared to oilier kinds. The outer skin 
is blue-black and fairly thick, the inside 
being snow-white, dose grained, and very 
sweet and crisp. It desired, I think I can 
supply an address where good seed of this 
variety can ho obtained.—L. W. R. 

Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery, is 
much appreciated as a winter vegetable. 
It requires a long season of growth, on 
abundance of, moisture, and rich soil. It j 
■should, therefore, be planted in ground 
tliat has been deeply trenched and heavily 
manured. Strong plants should be put 
out at the present time on flat beds or 
borders, allowing a distance of 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows and 18 inches between each 
plant. During the season of growth it is 
difficult to overwater this crop, and liquid 
manure should bo frequently given. The 
foliage should be dusted with soot occa¬ 
sionally. as in the case of Celery.— 
F. W. G. 

Early Vegetable Marrows planted on 
mild hotbeds are making good progress. 
The growths require to be thinned and re¬ 
gulated much in the same manner as those 
of Cucumbers, and, in order to ensure a 
good crop, it is necessary to pollinate the 
flowers by hand. Seedis for the main crop 
and .late cutting have boon sown singly in 
3-inch pots and raised in gentle heat. 

Sow Ridge Cucumber, Gherkin, and 
Vegetable Marrow seeds singly in small 
pots and raise in warmth. When pits and 
frames are vacated by bedding plants, one 
or more may be devoted to the growing of 
an early crop of each.—A. W. 

Kitchen garden. —Get maincrop Carrots 
•sown in shallow drills drawn 1 foot asun¬ 
der. The long-rooted kinds may be grown 
with success on light, sandy soils, but for 
those of a less favourable nature the In¬ 
termediate are best, while for stony 
ground the stump-rooted sorts only should 
be selected.—A. W- 


BEES. 

REMEDY FOR ISLE OF WIGHT 
DISEASE. 

Beekeepers n 11 over the country will wel¬ 
come the announcement that at least a 
partial remedy for the dread Isle of Wight 
disease lias been discovered. For some 
little time back the Beekeeping Depart¬ 
ment of the West of Scot land Agricultural 
College has been devoting itself to this 
particular problem, and has issued a re¬ 
port therennent. As regards remedies, 
the most promising results so far obtained 
have been got from the employment of a 
pure culture of Bacillus bulgaricns. This 
is I lie organism recommended by Professor 
Met.ehnikoff as a remedy for intestinal 
troubles. It acts as a scavenger of the 
intestines and displaces putrefactive and 
injurious organisms in the bowels. 

Quite interest ing, if not considerably in¬ 
formative. are the following particulars 
embodied in the report:— 

The method was first, tried during the 
latter part of July, 101b, at the suggestion 
of Professor Ronwick II. Leitch (Dairying 
Department, West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College), who also supplied the cul¬ 
ture. The culture was mixed with syrup 
and fed to the bees by means of spraying. 
The hoes will readily take the food in tlie 
feeders, but spraying is a quicker method. 
The treatment was tried on a swarm of 
bees which arrived from the South of Scot¬ 
land on July 27th. lfllfl. and which on 
arrival almost immediately developed :i 
virulent attack of “Isle of Wight” 
disease. The swarm weighed 7 lbs. It 
was placed on ten frames, which had pre¬ 
viously been fitted with brood foundation. 
In the course of two days the whole of the 
ten combs had been built, the cells being 
filled with nectar, pollen, and eggs of the 
queen. On July 30th it was noticed that, 
on the ground in front of the hive, the 
bees were crawling about 1 in hundreds. 
The entrance to the hive was closed the 
same evening, and the colony removed 
from the Holmes Farm Apiary (where it 
was first placed) to the Research Apiary— 
about two miles distant. On the bees 
being liberated the following day. external 
indications of 1 lie disease were even more 
pronounced, probably owing to the con¬ 
finement. of the bees during transit. By 
this time there was a disease in the popu¬ 
lation of at least 30 i**r cent. 

Effect of trbai'mknt. —The Bacillus 1ml- 
garicus was administered on the evening 
of their arrival, by spraying both at. the 
entrance and over the tops of 1 lie brood 
combs. The number of crawlers decreased 
cacli day, and finally disappeared alto¬ 
gether after a fortnight’s treatment. The 
culture had a noticeable effect, not only 
on the expulsion of the fiecnl accumula¬ 
tion. but also on the nature of the dis¬ 
charge. There is less tendency for the ex¬ 
cretion to solidify: after it lias been 
voided it rather tends to break up. Ordi¬ 
narily the colour of the faves in the case 
of “ Isle of Wight ” disease varies in 
summer from a slight yellow to a dark 
brown. The Bacillus bulgaricns changes 
it to a dark grey. The colony thrived 
during the autumn and winter, and re¬ 
mained alive until early In the spring. 

It would appear, from the supplementary 
evidence of experiments with other 
colonies, that this treatment, while it may 
not result in an absolute cure. will, at any 
rate, for a time repress the' disease and 
even check mortality during the summer 
months. It is possible that, if the treat¬ 
ment be begun early and be continued sys¬ 
tematically, ii may entirely ward off the 
disease. There are certainly possibilities 
I i n the use cifl Limits culltiiTC. 
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The Perfect Insecticide 

Eradicates Slugs, Maggots, Wireworm, 
Eelworm, Caterpillars, Greenfly, and 
all such vermin. 

Sold by r all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, 
and Sundriesmen. 

“Clubicide” Compels Crops 

Sole Manufacturers :— 

Alex. Cross and Sons, Ltd. 

Horticultural Specialists 
19, Hope Street, Glasgow 


it must be 


Bordorite 

for 

Potato Spraying! 


Full Particulars from leading Chemists and 
Seedsmen, or from the 8ole Manufacturers: 

Walter Voss & Co., Ltd., 20B, Millwall, E.H 


Whan writing Gardening firm* mention 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


T^ l KEEP YOU DRY! 

«* BEACON OILSKINS never fail to keep out the wet. 
That's why they are worn by hundreds of farmers, irame- 
k**epers and other outdoor men, women, and children. 
You should wear them if you want weather comfort. They 
aren't sticky line ordinary oilskins. We return your money at 
, once if they don't satisfy jou. The Beacon Booklet will 
I show the style which suits you bett. Men s Coats from 2o/- 
up; Children’s, 16 6 up; Ladies smart Oilskins, 28/6; Sou - 
weBtcrs from 3 -; Long Long ngs from 5Send rpsu-ard 
, to-day for this Free Booklet of ** Weather Comfort. -Send 
| now-before you forget-to BARBOUR'S, LTD, 65, 

! BEACON BUILDINGS, SOUTH SHIELDS. U) 


HARDEN AND TENNIS NETS, best 

VX tanned, selected, 25 by 1 yd., 2s. 9d.; 25 by 2 yds., 5s. 6d. ; 
25 by 3, 8s. 3d.; 25 by 4, lls. ; or 50 by 4. 25 by 8. and 100 by 
2 yds., 22s. 6d. each. Special square mesh tennis boundary 
netting, bound with cords top and bottom, guaranteed 
to cover measured length ; width when stretched 6 ft. 
high, 9«1. run yd.; 7 ft, 10id.; 8ft., Is.; 9ft., Is. 3d. run yd. 
Do. special fruit square nets, 4 in. mesh, 4id. sq. yd. ; j in. 
mesh, 3Jd. sq. yd.; 1 in., 3d. so. yd. All goods carriage paid 
passenger train. Write for List samples.—W. OLIVKll 
ALLEN, Garden Net Works, Forth levep, Cornwall._ 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED. 


Just a little sunshine, 

Just a little rain, 

Just a little RITO, 

Means crops as big again. 


Have the Best of Garden Frames 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPA1GN 


Built to last—soundly constructed of selected and seasoned materials, of the latest designs these 
Garden Frames are, like all products of Boulton & Paul, the best available at the lowest possible 
prices—consistent with sound workmanship. The great resources of this century-old firm are 
fully utilised in making these frames, just as in great Conservatories and Horticultural Buildings 
of their Construction. As the stock is limited and the demand large, early orders are advised. 


RITO is the wonderful energlser for 
soil bacteria that MULTIPLIES ALL 
ALLOTMENT & GARDEN PRODUCE. 


Horticultural Rito, which proved such a sonsatioiml 
success last year for allotment and garden produce, is still 
obtainable from all Corn Merchants, Stores, Seedsmen, and 
Florists. 1 cwt., 27/6 ; * cwt., 15/- ; 28 lbs., 8/-; 14 tbs., 4/6 ; 
7 lbs., 2/9d. In case of difficulty, send orders with cash direct 
to The MolassineCo., Ltd. Extra charges for carriage if ordered 
direct—on lcwt., nil ; on 56lbs., 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 141bs.,9d. 


THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD., 

16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 


RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS. 


Telegrams :— 
“ Boulton, 
Norwich .” 


Telephone :— 
Norwich 851. 


Original from 


Enquiries invited for Heat¬ 
ing Systems , Conservatories , 
Vinery Ranges, Peach Houses , 
Carnation Houses, Garden 
Frames,etc.,of all descriptions, 
with requisite accessories. 


No. 80. ALLOTMENTS FRAME. 

The Ideal for Allotment Holders. Size, 
4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. Sides, 9 in. high. 

Price 44/- 

Pa’nted Iwo coats and glazed wilh 15 oz. 
glass. Frames also supplied in other 
styles and sizes. 


No. H. 76. MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


The fronts are 11 in. high, backs 22 in- 
high. The frame is I in. thick, and the 
ligh s 14 in., glazed with 15 oz. glass, and 
pa : n(ed two coats. 

1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft.... £4 4 0 

2 L gh Frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft.... £6 3 0 

3 Light Frame, 12 ft. by 6 ft. £8 4 0 


These are in stock ready for 
immediate delivery. 

Carriage Paid to any station 
in England and Wales. 

Write for our List of Gar 
den Frames and Small 
Greenhouses. 

I 
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COftRESPOflDEllCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The blue Cornflower (R. D .).—This is a 
Onbauroa (C. Cyanus), a beautiful native 

F >lant of easy culture, often sowing itself. 

t flowers better if sown in the autumn, 
and will stand our hardest winter*. The 
seed is best sown in September, either 
where the plaints are to flower or in beds 
to be transplanted. Self-sown plants may 
bo transplanted or. allowed to remain where 
they come up, a* they are often the finest. 
The typical colour is a beautiful blue, but 
there are white and purplish forms. The 
greatest favourite in the flower market is 
the true blue kind. The Cornflower will 
do in almost any soil, but best, perhaps, in 
that which is of a strong, heavy nature. 

Growing Coleuses (A. II .).—Coleuses arc 
very tender plants, and can only Ik? kept 
alive through the winter in a warm green¬ 
house. During the summer they do well 
in pots in an ordinary greenhouse, frame, 
or window. They grow very fast, and if 
grown in pots must he given at the first 
potting 5-inch pots, then as they grow 
stronger they must he moved into 7-inch 
ones, and if large plants are wished into 
U-inch and 10-inch pots. If you desire to 
have dwarf, bushy specimens, you must 
pinch occasionally. Coleuses must have a 
rich, light, loamy soil, to which have been 
added some well-rotted manure and loaf- 
mould. * 

Camellias on walls (Camdlx o). — For 
covering the back walls of conservatories 
or plant-houses nothing is eqiraj to Camel¬ 
lias, for the partial shade that is so detri¬ 
mental to many other plants seems to quite 
suit the Camellia. We have seen a back 
wall cf a conservatory covered with Camel¬ 
lia*, and a lovely l>ackground they make, 
for even when not in bloom their deep 
green foliage is always pleasant to look at. 
For covering walls, a good border of at 
least 5 feet or G feet in width 'should lie 
made of good, fibrous turf, peat, ami sand, 
and enriched by means of top-dressings of 
cow or sheep manure. The plants should 
next be stiilly trained to the wall, but 
allowed to spread ourt into large masse*. 

FRUIT. 

Big*bud on Currants (Iltnth Price). —Wo 
have never seen such a bad case of “ big- 
bud ” as on the branches you send us. 
and the sooner you grub up the bushes and 
put them on the fire the hotter. On no ac¬ 
count plant in the quarter from which such 
badly infested bushes have been removed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Yorkc Smith .—No real remedy has yet 
been found for silver-leaf, and to prevent 
infection the only way is to grub the tree 
or trees and put them on the fire, being 
careful to clear out the old soil, and not 
plant any of tho stone fruits in the posi¬ 
tion from which the tree suffering from 

Dip disease has been growing. - fi. TJ .— 

The only way is to remove the Pandelions 
by using an old knife to dig them up. It 
i* a long job. but it is the only real remedy. 
- IF. A. Ifnrforrf. — The common Worm¬ 
wood (Artemisia Absinthium), found wild 
in some parts of Britain and cultivated in 
cottage gardens. It was at one time much 
in request ns a Vermifuge.—-— Scptnnbrr .— 
We have no idea as to the identity of the 
plant you refer to. but if you will send a 
specimen we will do our best to help you. 


The Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution. -Sir Harry Velloli. who lias been 
Treasurer of the above for I lie past Ihirtv- 
llmn* years, in pleading for funds in 
assist those gardeners who have become 
aged and are in distress, writes as fob 
lows: “During the recent terrible war 
It lias not been possible to linve our usual 
annual festival dinner in aid of the funds, 
but we are hoping to renew the efforts tills 
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year, and, at the unanimous request of the 
committee, I have consented to occupy the 
chair on June 19th next at the dinner to 
bo held at the Grocers* Hall, Princes 
Street, Oily. I regret, to say that our 
need at. this time Is very great.*' , 

We shall be pleased to receive contribu¬ 
tions to benefit thin deserving Institution 
and forward them to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. G. Ingram. We sincerely hope that 
readers of G\iu>k\ixc; Iixcstbatko will see 
their way to swell the Chairman's list, and 
Ibnt Hie sum recoiled will be a record one, 
and so help to alleviate the distress of the 
large number of applicantH—soiue of whom 
are Incurably jinrolysed, blind, and other¬ 
wise disabled awaiting ]*»rmanent help. 
Owing to the lack of funds, only fifteen 
candidates at the last election (January 
of tiiis year) could he elected from an ap¬ 
proved list of fifty-eight applicants. 

Blighty Burgundy mixture at the Chel¬ 
sea Show.—Among the various exhibits 
the Mond Nickel Company’s display of the 
Blighty spraying mixture (which was put 
on ihe muiket for the elimination of 
Potato blight ami other diseases! was 
distinctly attractive with its colour scheme 
of blue. Blighty Burgundy mixture re¬ 
ceived a great deal of attention from agri¬ 
culturists who were in town on Hie look¬ 
out for labour-saving devices and prepara¬ 
tions to ensure the efficiency and heavy 
cropping of their acreage. Blighty is a 
ready prepared spraying mixture made 
from Maple Brand coiffH'r sulphate, which, 
owing to its general excellence and purity, 
is now famous throughout Hie world, and 
there is little doubt that nil who had its 
sterling qualities demonstrated to them 
will avail themselves of Its aid Hii.s 
season. 

Death of Mr. Thomas Smith, of Newry. 

--We regret to announce the death, at tin* 
age of seventy-eight, of this well-known 
nurseryniaii, in whose nursery was brought 
together a collection of trees and shrubs 
and lmrdy plants second to none in the 
British Isles, and embracing the latest in¬ 
troductions from China and other coun¬ 
tries. Not only was the collection of the 
various subjects a large one, but if one 
wished to see good cultivation coupled 
with a line stock of the various plants 
grown there, a visit to Mr. Smith's nur¬ 
sery was well repaid. A thorough piants- 
nian, and of great natural energy, in the 
face of many difficulties he formed the 
finest collection of hardy shrubs and 
plants ever made by any nurseryman in 
Ireland, also Hie best-stored nursery ever 
formed there, lie proved, also, the fitness 
of even the North of Ireland climate for 
the growth of such plants. He had a fine 
sense of design, and formed many good 
rock gardens in Ireland. The fame of his 
<*fdilution was known in other lands as 
well as in our isles, mid our friends 
abroad bad often to go to Smith, of 
Neivry, for plants they failed to get nearer 
home. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 

All interested in thi» indu«try are invited to writ* 1 for 
it frue ropy of •* How to Keep Poultry Sm-rerafully.' 
Published by the Urgent poultry farmers in England 
Tim also gives you n full range r*f prices of Englnnd a 
besii eggs for setting, day-old chicks, and stork birds. 

WILLIAM H. COOK, Ltd., Cook’s Poultry 
Farm, Orpington, Kent. ’Phone: 39 Cray. 
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THOUGHTS AHO THINGS OF THE gardeh. 

OUTDOOR T0IWAT0ES. 


At i hr moment of writing the most im- 
] nut ant tiling in t lie garden is the 
watering-imt. May has been a glorious 
month, just what we most wanted, 
it only we will own up to II. The 
reserves of moisture in the earth were 
so abundant that the sun could draw upon 
them without positive harm to even tender 
seedlings, and the heavy dews were sufli- 
cient to start tlie vegetation on its daily 
progress, strengthened and refreshed. It 
has been glorious, even though, to for¬ 
ward our own particular plans, hose and 
watering-pot have to be constantly in our 
hands. For not only have we our newly 
planted bedding stulT to nurse and sustain 
under pitiless sunshine, but in the kitchen 
garden Marrows, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
and Cauliflowers, all newly set, need some¬ 
thing more than the dew to keep them in 
life. 

When I first became acquainted with 
Toma to-growing there was none of this 
wholesale culture we now know so well 
under glass, but in gardens pertaining to 
large houses one could find just a few 
plants growing against a south wall for 
providing the cook with a few rough si>eci- 
men fruits for soups. It is interesting 
now to look hack over the vista of years 
am! note the enormous development in the 
cultivation of this particular vegetable- 
fruit. I atn not far wide of the mark 
when I say that in Guernsey alone there 
are from ninety to one hundred miles 
of glasshouses devoted mainly to its cul¬ 
ture. and that in England it is more widely 
grown indoors than any other plant. The 
Canary Islands are full of Tomatoes, and 
there are fields uj>on fields on the Jersey 
<*fltes, where they w ill soon be hanging in 
thick clusters. But we whose pride it is to 
jiossess a garden want none of these—we 
like to grow our own, even if it be but a 
dozen plants on the sunny side ofithe 
garden. 

The greatest drawback to this method of 
culture is the uncertainty of our English 
climate. East year it sampled itself as 
among the worst ; the promise of the pre¬ 
sent season is, so far. of the best. But 
there are ways and means of ensuring 
against a bad season, at least to some ex 
tent, and that is to put out socially pre- 
]uircd plants. To rely upon weak, late 
plants is insecure, for the seasons, at their 
best, are short. We cannot well plant till 
the beginning of June, and after mid-Sep¬ 
tember we must not: exfiect to go on gather¬ 
ing Tomatoes. So we are boxed up into a 
I**riod not exceeding fourteen weeks, in 
which the plants must grow\ produce, and 
lipen their fruits. How can it best be 
done? Not bv leaving it all to Nature or 
tc chance, but by intelligently assisting in 
several obvious ways. 

First and foremost, we should begin j 


with plants already established in 5-lneli 
pots with their first, trusses developed. 
The warmest corner in the garden should 
he allocated to them, and the soil tho¬ 
roughly well prepared by deep digging and 
manuring. Setting the plants 1 *. feet apart 
in the row, with 3 feet between the rows, 
every one should be staked when planted 
and given a good watering.. Directly ac¬ 
tive growth lias set in, from nearly every 
leaf axil a side shoot will emerge, and 
these must be ruthlessly removed, so as to 
confine every ounce of vigour to the main 
stem, from which the trusses will spring. 
At least once a week the plants must be 
inspected for the removal of these sui>er- 
fluous shoots, and for adding a tie, so that 
a chance wind or shower may not break 
down the heavy top growth. Although it 
is bad to keep the soil more than healthily 
moist, it most never be allowed to dry to 
such an extent as to cause tin* leaves to 
droop, for il' they do, it generally means a 
dropping of the trusses and a falling oil' of 
tiie bloom. Do not denude the plant of its 
lower leaves so long ns they remain green 
and active, but shorten them when they 
begin to turn yellow, and eventually re¬ 
move them. Only when (he foliage is 
sufficiently dense to obscure the trusses 
should it be thinned, because it has (lie 
imiKU’tanl function of building up the 
plant and maintaining its productivity, 
ll gives one a thrill of pain to see a man 
ruthlessly denuding a plant while yet in 
fullest vigour. When September comes, 
and the wood and foliage, having nearly 
done their work, are hardening, when you 
want every ray of sunshine you can get to 
ripen the fruit, which has practically 
ceased to grow’, it is a different, matter, 
and defoliated stalks, heavily laden with 
ripening trusses, are a not unwelcome 
sight, but till then spare the leaves. 

From the middle of July till the end of 
August occasional waterings with liquid 
manure are often helpful, and these be¬ 
come a necessity when the burden of the 
crop begins to show a strain upon (lie 
plant. Or, if it lx- wet weather, making 
additional liquid altogether needless, then 
a weekly dressing of some concentrated 
manure, say a dessertspoonful ]»or plant, Is 
greatly appreciated I prefer Ichth<*inie 
guano for my own use, mainly because my 
soil is light and hot. and this particular 
preparation is not so evanescent as some 
of the more finely powdered preparations. 

I have worked mainly on these lines 
with considerable success ever since I 
grew uiv first Tomato in the kitchen gar¬ 
den as long ago as the very early seven¬ 
ties. Then, and for tw’cnty years after, 
we had few beside the old corrugated 
variety. The progress and improvements 
effected have been very marked, and this 
opens up a train of speculative thought to 


those who care to think of such matters, 
for It is a demonstration in evolution 
which is not only interesting, hut sugges¬ 
tive of the truth that “ the best is yet to 
be.” F. J. F. 

Jlotes of the Week. 

Mimulus Bartonianus. Last year I 
planted this in partial shade and moisture, 
and was very much disappointed with the 
flowers. I moved it to the edge of a 
Water Lily tank where IVirochetus grows 
by the yard. The first flower has opened 
to-day (June 3rd), and I have never seen 
anything more charming.— E. C. Bi xton, 
hetlws-y-Cocd. 

Paeon ia lobata.— For many years this 
fine old single-flowered species was practi¬ 
cally lost to cultivation, though during re¬ 
cent years Mr. F. Gifford has been showing 
it quite freely. It is virtually in flower 
with ttie l*. officinalis tyjies, and, having 
foliage akin, may be otherwise likened t<> 
a dwarf form of that species with largo, 
single, cupped flowers of a red curranr. 
scarlet hue with a suggestion of deejicst 
.salmon thrown in. The anthers are 
cfloured orange brown. It is still a rare 
plant, though the twelve dozen or so of 
handsome blooms exhibited on May ‘37th 
last prove that it is not lost sight of alto¬ 
gether.—S. Y. S. 

Trifolium uniflorum. —This beautiful and 
probably unique Clover gained an Award 
of Merit from’ the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 13tli. Tin* sub-prostrate 
leaves on rather long jietioles are of a deep 
olive-green colour, and marked by a white, 
almost V-sha<ped outline on each segment. 
The flowers are solitary on l$-incli high 
stems, a considerable crowd of them— 
Severn 1 dozens—issuing from the centre of 
the plant. They are bright, pink, with 
almost white keel. An exceptional plant 
in many ways, it will, in all probability, 
prove an ideal subject for the moraine, or 
in other places where only the choicest 
plants are growui. Experience of it so far 
».s meagre, though it ap[* v nrs quite content 
in light, sandy loam, ami is growing 
freely. 

Primula Harroviana.- This is a new* 
white-flowered species suggestive at first 
sight of I*. Heidi. The flowers, however, 
are much smaller, less pendent, the umbels 
more densely furnished with them. It is 
less than (5 inches high, the bright green 
leaves arranged in tufts suggestive of good 
perennial cliaraeteristics having eremite 
margins. The very hairy leaf character 
of I*. Heidi is absent in the above-named 
species, as is also much of the mealiness 
of its steins and flowers. The blooms, of 
the purest white and bell-shaped, are 
rather more than £ inch across and borne 
on stems that are slightly mealy. This 
pretty sj>eeies gained an Award of Merit 
on May 27th w’lien shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Kocietv bv Mr. A. K. Kuliev 
Neston.—E. H. j.Dngiral frerr 
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Iris Turkoman.— This resulted from 
crossing 1. Knrolkowi and I. stolonlferu, 
the form of the flower leaning not 
u little to that, of the former sli¬ 
des, Its upward, tapering character 
in the hud state more particularly. 
The predominant colour tone is deep 
bronze, with which in the standards a hue 
of purple is associated. A very delightful 
leuture of the hybrid, which at the Chel¬ 
sea Show was granted an Award of Merit, 
is the prominent- violet-blue heard on each 
of the falls, its effect against the pre¬ 
dominating bronze tone being remarkable. 
It would appear to fall naturally into the 
Ilegelia set, to which it will prove a valu¬ 
able addition. The now comer was ex¬ 
hibited by the raiser, Mr. W. It. Dykes, 
Godaiming.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Sparto-Cytisus nubigenus.— Perhaps for 
sheer ugliness and lack of euphony, the 
last given name of this interesting and 
pretty bl-generic hybrid Broom will take 
some beating, and one cannot but express 
The hope that a more fitting one will soon 
be found for it, seeing that the combina¬ 
tion of the genera concerned is sufficiently 
suggestive for all purposes. The hybrid, 
in its smooth, rounded, leafless stems, leans 
strongly to Spa rt him. the small, while, 
flesli-tlntod flowers, closely set upon the 
stems, being more suggestive of those of 
r. species of Cytlsus. So distinct and use¬ 
ful a plant should find favour with gar¬ 
deners, and probably will when the yoke 
referred to has been taken from off its 
neck. It was noted in a group set up by 
Messrs. Chon I and Sons at the Chelsea 
Show.—E. H J. 

Saxifraga Red Dwarf. — No parentage 
was given in the case of this new “ Mossy ” 
smt, which gained an Award of Merit at 
the recent Chelsea show when shown by 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, 1 hough in the novelty 
itself there is more than a suggestion that 
it might have resulted from tin* crossing of 
S muscoides atropurpurea and one of the 
newer red varieties*. There were present 
all the dwarfness and wondrous freedom 
of flowering which render the variety 
named practically unique, while in sward¬ 
like effect the newcomer also approximated 
to the same sort. It should prove ideal 
for many purposes in tlie hardy plant gar¬ 
den, whether as an edging or for carpeting 
large areas in the rock garden. The plant 
at flowering time is only 4 Inches high, the 
forest of reddish-scarlet flowers almost 
shutting out I he mossy bed from view.— 
E. .T. 

Magnolia parviflora.— This is one of tho 

choicest of June-flowering shruhs, for, al¬ 
though a few of the earlier blooms some¬ 
times open during the latter part of May, 
it is. as a rule, in June that it is seen at Its 
best. M. parviflora forms a rather loose 
bush 4 feet or more high, and bears fra¬ 
grant, cup-shaped flowers, each oue be¬ 
tween 12 Inches and 3 inches across. The 
petals are white and fleshy, and enclose a 
large central mass of crimson stamens, 
the combination being very effective. A 
very similar but more vigorous plant, also 
from Japan, is M. Watsoni, which grows 
quite 20 feet, high, and produces larger 
flowers with a similar colouring. Both 
are better suited for the warmer parts of 
Die country. A little peat or leaf-mould 
mixed with the soil at planting time is an 
advantage. 

•-This is one of the summer-flower¬ 

ing Magnolias, blooming as a rule during 
June and July. It is a native of 
Japan and Corea, and forms a bush 3 feet 
or 4 feet high, of open habit. The white, 
cup-shaped flowers, each between 2 Indies 
and 3 inches across, are borne on slender 
stalks from shoots of the present year. 


The beauty of the flowers Is enhanced by 
the central mass of bright red stamens, 
which make a pleasing contrast to the 
glistening white i>etals. It is quite hardy, 
and thrives in light, loamy soil, to which 
a little ixmt or leaf mould lias been added: 
As a rule, seeds arc ripened in this coun¬ 
try every year, and they form the best 
means of increase, plants raised from 
seeds being longer lived than those raised 
from grafts. It is closely related to M. 
Watsoni, which, however, is a stronger¬ 
growing plant in every way.—D. 

Geranium cinereum, var. sub-caulescent. 
—A plant which I lately acquired under 
Die above name Is now’ (May 25th) in full 
bloom. The foliage and habit are much 
like those of G. argenteum, though the 
leaves are less silvery. The greatest mark 
of distinction, both from G. urgent cum 
and from the typical G. cinereum. Is In 
the flowers, which are each over 1 Inch 
across, and in form and colour almost 
exactly like miniatures of those of G. 
armemnu ; that is, they are cup-shaped 
and of a rich magenta-crimson, with a jet- 
black centre and radiating lines of black. 
These blooms are borne in couples at the 
tips of slender stems, which rise clear of 
the leaves to about 0 inches, if I have 
got the plant under the right name, it ap- 
pears to be rather uncommon in gardens 
generally, but it lias so far proved easy 
and contented in light soil in full sun.—J. 

The Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera). 
—One of the most beautiful of flowering 
trees at this season is Ilalesia tetraptera. 
Introduced as long ago as 1756, it is still 
by no means so extensively grown as its 
beauty warrants. It is ]K?rfectly hardy, 
and, given a rich, oikmi soil and abundant 
moisture, makes every jear a charming 
display during this month. The popular 
name of Snowdrop-tree is a particularly 
appropriate one, for the pure white, pen¬ 
dent flowers, which thickly stud the old 
wood, have a close resemblance, both In 
shape and pose, tc those of our native 
Snowdrop. They are borne in clusters of 
three or four on short stalks. The specific 
name refers to Die four-winged fruits. 
The tree is deciduous, the leaves Just 
pushing after the flowers have expanded. 
The species is a native of South Carolina, 
etc., and likes, more especially, the banks 
of streams and other moist situations. 

Iris Hoogiana. —This new ltegolia Iris 
from Turkestan gamed an Award of Merit 
at Die Chelsea Show, and, without hesita¬ 
tion, I consider it one of the very best 
hardy plants seen for years, and one which 
will delight all lovers of the genus. It is 
not only of exceptional stature and vigour 
-the exhibited examples 2 feet or more 
high—but the flowers are particularly well 
balanced, and of an indescribably beauti¬ 
ful blue—a sky-blue of a peculiarly ex¬ 
quisite shade. The falls are of a slightly 
dee|H*r shade of colour, the golden-yellow 
beard adding an enhanced beauty to the 
whole flower. Seen In the oixm and in 
the sunlight, it surpassed in beauty any 
other Iris that I recall, particularly so 
when its nearly uniform colour through¬ 
out is taken into consideration. It is cer¬ 
tainly an acquisition, and one which will 
be greatly esteemed. It was exhibited by 
Mr. W. B. Dykes, Godalining.—S. V. S. 

Single and double Pyrethrums. —During 
the latter portion of May and throughout 
the month of June, the Pyrethrums con 
stitule one of the most showy groups to be 
found among hardy border fierennials, and 
not only are they showy and useful in the 
flower garden and pleasure ground, but 
they are alike valuable for cutting. As 
out flowers the single varieties are de¬ 
cidedly the best, by reason of their light¬ 


ness, grace, and elegance. Given 18 inches 
or so of stem, such tilings as the single- 
flowering Pyrethrums require little or no 
arrangement at all ; indeed, any arrange¬ 
ment which has a set position for its ob¬ 
ject will more or less spoil the general 
effect. Far better than any arranging can 
make them is to drop them loosely into a 
vase with the long stems as gathered and 
allow them their own way. Shorn of the 
greater portion of their length of stem, 
much of the beauty and impressive grace 
Is lost. 

Iris Artemis.— In a small collection, this 
is one of tlie most vigorous, certainly the 
handsomest and most finely proportioned, 
of the Kegeiio-Cyclus Irises. In flower it 
is not less than 2 feet high, often consider¬ 
ably more, and each year, without fall, re¬ 
wards one with several good spikes, each 
scape lieing two-flowered. The colour 
scheme runs through reddish-purple, with 
veiniug of a like colour on a white ground. 
For example, the standards, or erect 
petals, are of rosy-purple, the grey reticu¬ 
lations almost amounting to a bordering. 
The falls are of deeper hue and more 
heavily reticulated on a white ground. On 
these the jet-black blotch and beard are 
very striking, and I recall no instance 
where these features are more pronounced. 
The Irises of this group prefer a rather 
sunny situation, a good calcareous loam or 
its equivalent in which to grow, and free 
supplies of water during growth. They 
are an Interesting, almost fascinating, 
race. -E. II J. 

Pfflonia Willmottiana. -A new herba¬ 
ceous siiecies from Chinn, and the only 
hardy plant to which a First-Class Certi¬ 
ficate was granted at the recent Chelsea 
Show. It has single flowers, with welL 
rounded petals of the purest white, with 
which the scarlet filaments and yellow 
anthers are in sharp contrast. Kxi>eri- 
eirce of it so far is rather meagre. So far 
as at present known, it attains 2$ feet high 
or thereabouts. The leaves are very soft 
to the touch, green on the upper surface 
nnd exceptionally downy on the under sur¬ 
face. Under canvas such flowers usually 
lose not a little of their good garden value, 
though the distinctness and beauty of tile 
new comer were manifest. A point of 
importance, however, was its early flower¬ 
ing, and, assuming that was attained in 
Die open air, it would prove of value on 
Diftt account also. It: was shown by Miss 
Will molt, who had raised it from seeds. 
So far it has proved quite hardy.—S. S. 

Gentiana verna angulosa. —Were 1 
asked to name the finest alpine exhibited 
at. the recent Chelsea Show, that above 
named would he my choice without the 
least hesitation. On first seeing it I men¬ 
tally observed that I should see nothing 
liner this year at Chelsea, and, as a re¬ 
sult of an inspection of the whole of the 
alpines set up, nothing appealed to me so 
much as the wonderful example of this 
Gentian in the group from Messrs. It. 
Tucker nnd Sons, Oxford. It was shown 
in an oblong pan, approximately 2 feet 
long by It; inches or IS inches broad, 
within which area Diere must have 
been crowded at the very least a 
couple of hundred of its brilliant, 
flowers. In brief, if is but a much larger, 
more vigorous growing, and more easily 
cultivated G. verna, attributes which 
should nppenl to all, though to growers of 
these brilliant ye* often disappointing 
alpines, of more importance is the encou¬ 
raging fact that the example referred to 
was the product of seeds saved from a few 
collected plants less than five years ago. 
With the clear object-lesson of what is 
possible from fre^Jy harvested, bome-pro- 
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duced seeds, and home-raised seedlings be¬ 
fore us. Is It too much to hope that the 
more enthusiastic growers of alpines, with 
time and means at their disposal, will not 
rest till the meaningless individuals—past 
and present—of so brilliant a subject have 
been displaced by swards or patches 
whose beauty no pen can pourtray?—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Iris Alcazar.— Without a doubt this is 
one of the noblest of the late-flow’ering or 
bearded Irises, though the last days of 
May can hardly be regarded late for it to 
bloom. Of giant pallida leaf-growth, its 
line stature—4 feet or so high—and hand¬ 
somely proportioned flowers are on a scale 
akin, while for freedom of flowering it 
will probably vie with any of its race. 
Within sight as I write, a well-developed 
example lias several handsome flowers 
<»I»en, tlie lowest branch within a foot of 
the soil, the tallest flower 3 feet above. 
Most of the sheaths are two-flowered, a 
fact which makes not only for a lengthy 
display, but also makes them ornamental 
in the highest degree. The standards are 
light bluish violet, the fall rich purple, or, 
if seen with the sun behind them, of a rich 
vinons purple. The base of the falls is 
heavily reticulated on a white ground, the 
l**md gold and bronze. The style branches 
are deep cream suffused with blue, the 
whole as remarkable a combination as 
could be found in any flower. The variety 
has a pronounced fragrance.—E. H. J. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum). 
—A short time since there was an article 
in GAUDENi no on The Brooms, in which 
a number of Cytisus and Genistas were 
dealt with. There was, however, no men¬ 
tion of the Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum), which must be regarded as an 
exceedingly valuable shrub, blooming as it 
does during tlie months of July and 
August. It is of a somewhat spare habit 
of growth, with upright Kush-like stems, 
dark green in colour. As with some of the 
other Brooms lhere is an almost total ah 
seuce of leaves. This Spartium will reach 
a height of ti feet to 20 feet or even more. 
It is very attractive in a mass or when 
associated with oilier shrubs which are 
overtopped by the long, flexible shoots on 
which the racemes of comparatively large 
golden .yellow blossoms are freely borne. 
These flowers j assess a very pleasing fra¬ 
grance. Like several others of the BrOom 
family this Spartium transplants badly, 
hence it should be raised from seeds ami 
kept in i>ots till ready to be placed in its 
permanent position. The Spanish Broom 
will hold its own better than many shrubs 
in the neighbourhood of smoky towns; In¬ 
deed, I once noted a good example in a far 
from salubrious district of Lambeth.— 
K. R. W. 

Wistaria multijuga.— This is considered 
to be a native of North China, but it lias 
l>cen grown for such a long period in Japan 
that It is usually looked ui>oii as a Jajianese 
plant. It enters largely into Japanese art. 
From illustrations of Japanese gardens it 
is rarely absent, whilst it is popular as a 
lot plant and in the open ground. Of very 
vigorous habit, it may be expected to grow 
•50 feet or 40 feet high, although by con¬ 
stant pruning it may be grown as a stunted 
bush covered with short, spur-like growths 
from which the inflorescences spring in 
great numbers. The flowers are very 
fragrant, light lilac with a deep blue mark, 
and are borne in long, slender, pendent 
racemes, the racemes varying in length 
from 1J feet to 3£ feet. It is an excellent 
climber for covering a pergola or summer¬ 
house, for clothing a trellis, planting 
against a high building, or for growing 
over moderntely-sized tryes, but it is, per¬ 
haps, seen to the greatest advantage when 
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on a pergola, as then the inflorescences 
can be seen from below. There is a variety 
with white flowers which is an extremely 
beautiful plant. It is known as W. ni. 
alba, and the racemes are about \\ feet 
long. The Wistarias should be given good, 
deep, loamy soil and increased bv layers.— 
IX 

A pretty combination.- For an early dis¬ 
play, Rhododendron Early Gem is indis¬ 
pensable. and in the gardens of Mr. W. It. 
L.ysaght, Castloford, Chepstow, it is very 
beautiful when In bloom, the general effect 
being enhanced by a groundwork of the 
alpine Forest Heath (Erica earnea). It is 
often in bloom in January, and in Feb¬ 
ruary in a favourable season it is at its 
best. During the summer various Liliums, 
such as L. Ilenryi, are in flower in the 
same bed. R. Early Gem, according to 
“ Ilortus Veit eh ii,” is a cross between 
It. pnceox and It. daliurieum, the former 
being the result of crossing R. daliurieum 
and R. cilia turn. This Rhododendron 
forms a dwarf, compact plant, somewhat 
resembling Azalea indicn, with small, dark 
green leaves, tlie flowers, produced in 
dense profusion, being fairly large, and 


of a pretty shade of pinkish-lilac. It is a 
splendid plant for favoured localities, and 
is also an admirable subject for forcing, 
blooming quite early with very little arti¬ 
ficial heat. Erica earnea is a delightful 
spring-flowering Heath, and if given a 
liitle peat no difficulty will be experienced 
'.n regard to its cultivation. An addition of 
leaf-mould will be found beneficial if the 
soil is of a heavy nature. To obtain the 
best effect it should be planted in a mass, 
such as on a sloping bank or in fairly large 
beds ; then its full beauty will be realised. 
II is somelimes recommended to clip tlie 
Heaths after flowering, but, although this 
method may be successful with some of the 
stronger and taller kinds, I do not think it 
necessary with tlie compact E. earnea. 
Certainly the flower-heads are not so fine 
the following year, neither are they so 
numerous. When the plants become aged 
and begin to die off, they should be 
divided, selecting strong, healthy pieces 
with roots attached. These soon make 
uiee bushy specimens.—W. 13. 


TREES fltfD SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA, 

This is one of the best-known of the hybrid 
Magnolias, and visitors to Kew have for 
many years past been used to seeing a 
large, well-grown tree in tlie Azalea Gar¬ 
den. That particular specimen lias not 
failed for tlie past twenty years to pro¬ 
duce a wealth of blossoms each spring. 
Flowering usually about a fortnight later 
than M. conspicua, it keeps in bloom for 
a longer iieriod. The ground colour of the 
flowers is white, but tlie outside of tlie 
petals is flushed with purple. M. pur¬ 
purea Is probably a parent of this tree. 
Ollier showy trees claiming similar parent¬ 
age are M. Norberti, M. Soulangeana 
nigra, M. speclosa, M. spectabilis, and M[. 
Alexandrina. 

A place should be found for Ibis beau¬ 
tiful Magnolia wherever spring-flowering 
trees and shrubs are appreciated. It is 
not in any way exacting in its require¬ 
ments, as it succeeds in almost any kind 
of soil. The chief thing is to plant it so 


that, it will enjoy shelter from the cold 
winds that often prevail at tlie time the 
blooms begin to open. This should con¬ 
sist, if possible, of tall-growing evergreen 
shrubs, so that the rays of the sun shall 
be intercepted, or that the sun will not 
shine fully on the flowers until the tem¬ 
perature rises, and frost, which so often 
occurs in early spring, has been dissipated. 


SOME EARLY-FLOWERING 
CLEMATISES. 

Among the earliest-flowering Clematises 
are four species that are well in advance 
of any others that may bloom at the same 
time, so far as decorative value is con¬ 
cerned. They are C. alpiiui, C. florida. C. 
moutann, and <\ parens, ail flowering 
between the middle of April and the mid¬ 
dle of June. To appreciate the luxuriance 
and beauty of plants grown naturally, one 
has only to rpcali hedgerows or trees 
covered by our ^fjlvp r ^f.f r y|iitfilba, and, 
though some of the exotic species are less 
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vigorous, their showy flowers make up t he 
deficiency, while such as C. montana 
grows quite as freely as the common 
species, and hears more attractive flowers. 
As a rule, these Clematises give better re¬ 
sults on their own roots 'than when 
grafted. Some can be raised from seeds, 
and, when possible, seedling plants should 
be chosen. 

C. alpina is a widely distributed plant 
from Europe and N. Asia. In Central and 
8. Europe it may be met with at a con¬ 
siderable elevation, particularly on lime¬ 
stone formations. It grows about 8 feet 
high, forming a dense mass of small, 
twiggy shoots clothed with dainty leaves 
cut into fine segments. The flowers, soli¬ 
tary. ij'om the previous year's growth, are 
borne on long, slender stalks towards the 
end of April and early in May. They are 
each from 2 inches to 2 inches across, and 
are usually of various sliadbs of mauve 
or blue, although forms w ; ith pinkish or 
white blossoms are sometimes met with. 
In tlie variety sibirlcsi, the flowers are 
cream-coloured, and rather larger than 
those of the type. 

(’. Florida. —This may he an evergreen 
or summer-lea ling plant, according to the 
winter. It makes a fair’y vigorous plant: 
12 feet high, the branches forming a dense 
tangle. It is a native of China, and was 
introduced in 177(5. There is a doubt as to 
whether the type is in cultivation, but it 
is represented by a number of varieties or 
hybrids of garden origin. The tyjKi bears 
wiiire or creamy-white flowers with dark 
stamens, the individual blooms being 
about 2 inches across. Garden forms may 
have single or double flowers, and show a 
considerable variation in colour. As the 
flowers are borne from the shoots produced 
♦ne previous year, spring pruning would 
ruin the flowering ; therefore, the differ¬ 
ence between the florida and Jackmani 
and lanuginosa varieties must l>e kept in 
mind. A few varieties are: Ricolor, 
double, flowers white and purple ; Hello of 
Woking, double, silver-grey ; Countess of 
Lovelace, double, bluish-lilac ; Duchess of 
Edinburgh, double, white ; John Gould 
Veitcli, lavender ; Venus Victrix, lavender. 

C. Montana, an old and well-known 
plant, is seen to great advantage in many 
parts of the country covering the walls of 
high houses. It also gives excellent re¬ 
sults planted so that it can grow' over 
small trees or large bushes. The white 
flowers, each 2 inches to 2.} inches across, 
are borne freely in May from the previous 
year’s shoots, single flowers terminating 
Jong, slender stalks It is a native of the 
Himalaya and China, and was introduced 
in 1821. O. m. var. rubens is a more re- 
cent introduction, its original apiiearance 
In this country being in 1900. It differs 
from the type in its purplish stems and 
purple-stained leaves, and in its rosy-red 
flowers, which are borne even more freely 
than those of Ihe type. It is an excellent 
climber for planting to cover a low tree or 
busli. 0. rn. rubens Is a native of China. 

C. patens Is allied to C. florida. and, as 
in that species, the flowers are borne from 
wood ripened the previous year. It was 
introduced from Japan about 1820, and it 
is probable that the type is not grown in 
our gardens at: the present time, although 
there arc numerous varieties which grow 
about 12 feet high, bearing freely, during 
May and June, attractive flowers, each 
about 5 inches across. Some of the best 
of these varieties are: Albert. Victor, 
lavender : Fair Itosaraond, white : Lady 
Londesborough, silver-grey : Marcel Moser, 
while ; Nellie Moser, bluish-white with red 
liars ; The Queen, mauve. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Yulan (Magnolia oonspicua) in S.W. 
Scotland. -The Yulan (Magnolia eon- 
spictia) is not a common subject in the 
South-West, of Scotland, w'here it is gene¬ 
rally grown on a wall, but there are a few 
si>eciuiens in gardens here and ihere in the 
district, these generally flowering satis¬ 
factorily. For a number of years a para¬ 
graph ap^iearod annually in the local news¬ 
papers staling that, this “rare” tree in 
Scotland was in flower in a certain manse 
garden in the vicinity, and those interested 
were kindly invited to go and see it while 
in bloom. 1 understand that a consider¬ 
able number went to see and admire its 
snowy flowers. There was, however, a 
much finer specimen in another garden not 
far away, and this yielded plenty of 
flowers every year. Fine as is this Mag¬ 
nolia on a wall, it Is, I think, more attrac¬ 
tive in the open, and I ventured to try it 
away from a wall. My tree has gradually 
increased its number of flowers, and tills 
year has boon delightful, even though a 
few of the most advanced blooms were de¬ 
stroyed by the April blizzard which did 
so much harm to many early things. Al¬ 
though in the S.W. of Scotland, this is not 
by any means the mildest part, and the 
satisfactory flowering of M. cowspieua in 
the open hero may he some encourage¬ 
ment to others to try it.—S. Ahnott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

Fothergilla major.— This is a most un¬ 
common but delightful shrub, which 
flowers, as a rule, early in May. By far 
the best-known member of the genus is 
Fothergilla Garden!, more generally 
known by the specific name of alnifolia. 
In beauty, however, it is far surpassed by 
F. major, which forms a roundish bush 
from 7) feet to 8 feet in height, furnished 
during the summer with broadly ovate 
leaves. The flowers, which are borne just 
as the leaves are expanding, owe their at¬ 
tractive features to the long brush-like 
stamens, which are disused in a roundish 
cluster. The stamens themselves are 
pinkish-white, while the anthers are bright 
yellow’, thus giving a golden effect to the 
inflorescence. The flowers are quite with¬ 
out petals. This species, which is a native 
of the Alleghany Mountains from Virginia 
to South Carolina, is said to have been, 
introduced into English gardens as long 
ago as |7S0, but it would apj>ear to have 
become lost, and was only reintroduced 
during the present century. The flowers 
have a pleasing perfume. In autumn the 
leaves take on an orange-yellow tint, it is 
benefited by an admixture of peat with the 
ordinary garden soil, and so situated that 
it does not suffer from drought during the 
summer. It belongs to the Witch Hazel 
family.—K. R. W. 

Fabiana imbricata. — Airnrt from its 
ornamental qualities this Fabiana is par¬ 
ticularly interesting as a marked example 
of plant mimicry. By the uninitiated it 
would be at once taken for a Heath, 
whereas it really belongs to the Solanacea?, 
beiTig thus a near relative of the Potato. 
This Fabiana forms an evergreen shrub, 
somewhat erect in habit when young, but 
when older it becomes more or less spread¬ 
ing. The branches are freely furnished 
with short, slender twigs thickly clothed 
with tiny Heath-like leaves. Each twig is 
terminated by a solitary pure white tubu¬ 
lar flow’er. As these twigs are very numer¬ 
ous the entire plant, when at its best, 
presents a wealth of blossom. It is a 
nat ive of Chill, and was introduced as long 
ago as 1828. Like many other South 
American shrubs it stands on the border¬ 
land of hardiness, hence it can only be 
depended upon as thoroughly hardy in the 
more favoured parts of these Islands, such 


as in Devon and Cornwall, and in other 
sheltered «i*>ts along the couth and west 
coasts. Though it may pass some winters 
in the neighbourhood of London it seldom 
becomes permanently established. It suc¬ 
ceeds best in a comparatively light, warm 
ooil. Propagation is effected by means of 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots put in 
during late summer.—K. R. W. 

Coronilla glauca.— For some years a few 
nice bushes of this could be seen in gar¬ 
dens along the valley of the river Wye, but, 
unfortunately, the last two or three win¬ 
ters have been too severe and most of the 
specimens have perished. This, however, 
ought not to prevent anyone planting 
again, for it is w'ortliy of a place in any 
garden, and it is a comparatively easy 
matter to protect the plants with a few’ 
evergreen boughs. Near the rock garden 
or on the edge of a shrubbery it is very 
effective, its yellow flowers being produced 
during the spring; in fact, it is hardly 
ever out of bloom even in w inter, provided 
the w’eatber is mild. C. glauca is a free- 
growing shrub and requires a liberal root¬ 
ing medium to obtain the best results. For 
brightening up the cool greenhouse during 
the winter it is strongly recommended, and 
to obtain a stock of young plants, cuttings 
should be rooted at any time during the 
spring or summer. The cuttings of young 
shoots should be placed in light soil to 
which has been added a generous quantity 
of shari> sand. Place the pots in a frame 
or under a bell-glass, and keep the sur¬ 
roundings moist until roots are formed. 
Protection from the direct rays of the sun 
w ill be necessary. Pot on when required, 
and never allow the plants to suffer frpm 
dryness at the roots. A little pruning tttoy 
be needed after flowering, and when the 
plants have made their season’s growth 
they should lie exposed to full sunshine to 
secure well-ripened wood, the forerunner 
of a fine crop of bloom.—W. R. 

The Judas Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).— 
In more than one instance in the Thames 
Valley district, about Surbiton and Kings¬ 
ton Hill, this beautiful early summer- 
llowering tree throughout the mouth of 
May arrested attention. One goodly speci¬ 
men 20 feet or more high was as densely 
dowered with its bright purplish-rose 
flowers as it is jxissihle to conceive. When, 
too, it is remembered that among flowering 
trees it has practically no near or serious 
competitors in its season, its value is en¬ 
hanced. and planters might well remember 
this in those instances where flowering 
trees of rare beauty and of moderate 
growth might be accommodated. In 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles” Mr. Bean likens its effect at flower¬ 
ing time to a “ rosy-purple mist when seen 
at a distance” so free-flowering is it. A 
sun-loving subject, it is well suited to 
southern gardens, though one wonders why 
it has not been employed much more fre¬ 
quently than would appear to he the case. 


The White Spanish Broom. —A large 
plant forms almost a fountain of flower, 
and in the garden or shrubbery looks finer 
than smaller specimens. Although hardy, 
it may lie lost in some winters, and it is 
always desirable to have a young plant or 
two do come on to replace losses. This is 
not difficult to secure, as C. albus seeds 
remarkably freely, and if left alone there 
are generally enough self-sown seedlings 
to serve our purpose. By the way. the 
moraine seems a favourite spot for these 
self-sown seedlings, and here they have 
come up rather too plentifully from an old 
plant close by. The lavish display of 
white blooms is ample compensation for 
the trouble of weeding out surplus seed¬ 
lings.— Dumetues. 
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ROOM ARD WIRDOW. 


CAMPANULA 1SOPHYLLA AT.HA. 
Amomi hardy plants of a trailing or droop¬ 
ing habit, this lovely form is almost, if 
uot quite, unique ; indeed, nothing that we 
know can compare with the abundance of 
its pure white blossoms, produced on 
trailing stems upwards of 2 feet in length. 
Thus seen, it is one mass of the purest 
while, and quite alone, even in the much- 
varied group to which it belongs. For the 
rock garden its trailing masses of bloom 
are indispensable, while for window-boxes 
or hanging-baskets nothing can equal it. 
Two-year-old plants flower earlier and 
more abundantly than younger plants. 
The typical species, C. Isophylla, seems a 
scarce plant, and one much more difficult 
to obtain true to name, even where hardy 
plants are a feature. The name is freely 
catalogued notwithstanding, but the plant 
usually supplied is more ^nearly related to 


C. fragilis than the above. The forms of 
<\ fragilis are more procumbent in habit 
besides being distinct in leaf and other 
points. For the purpose here indicated the 
laHer Is also a much inferior plant. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS FOR 
FIREPLACES. 

With the return of summer we may now 
hope to do without fires in our drawing- 
rooms, find then comes the important 
question of how to make our fireplaces 
beautiful. The methods by which this may 
lie accomplished are many and various, 
but no more pleasing effects can be ob¬ 
tained than by the use of natural flowers, 
foliage, and Grasses. To anyone with even 
a small amount of artistic taste there will 
l>e no difficulty in making an arrangement 
of this kind one of the most attractive fea¬ 
tures of the room. The first requisite is a 
suitable vessel to hold the water. A large 
preserved ginger jar answers admirably, 
though almost any kind of china flowef- 
pot, provided it has a flat base, would do 


equally well. If the i>ot is of any decided 
colour it must, of course, be bidden by 
overhanging foliage, etc., so that it may 
not clash with the flowers. The water 
must be changed at least every other day 
during the summer, and the pot or jar 
should be frequently washed out with hot 
water and soda. This will prevent any 
unpleasant odour arising from decaying 
stalks or leaves. It will also be found an 
advantage to cut off a small portion of the 
ends of the stalks both before the flow’ers, 
etc., are first put into the water, and when¬ 
ever they show signs of decay. Attention 
to these two simple matters (changing the 
water and cutting the stalks) is most im¬ 
portant if we want flowers to keep for any 
length of time. Both flowers and foliage 
should be cut with as long stems as i>ossi- 
ble in the first place; they can easily be 
shortened to the right length afterwards. 


One of the first and best of flowers for 
fireplaces is the Laburnum. Three or four 
well-flowered branches of this beautiful 
tree will be sufficient for an ordinary¬ 
sized fireplace. For foliage nothing is 
better Ilian Copper Beech, with a few 
fronds of common hardy Fern. This com¬ 
bination is one of the loveliest ixissible; it 
is effective, and both flowers and foliage 
last well. The popular 1 striped Grass 
(Eulalia japoniea) or Bamboo branches 
could he added according to the taste of 
the decorator. The Red and White Haw¬ 
thorns also make a showy arrangement, 
and either of them might he used in con¬ 
junction with Laburnum. The variegated 
Acer looks well with red May, and, indeed, 
with any coloured flowers. For hiding 
pots or hanging loosely, the email-leaved 
Ivies are always useful. Another effective 
flower is the German Iris. The darker 
colours should, ns a rule, be avoided. The 
pale and golden yellow, primrose, lilac, 
pale lavender, and white varieties will 
give results in every way satisfactory. 
With these use Iris foliage. With Fox¬ 


gloves nothing is bettor than plenty of wild 
Grass and hardy Ferns, and a very charm¬ 
ing effect can he obtained with these wild 
flowers. Syringa and Weigela rosea form 
a light and pretty combination, hut the 
former has a drawback in that it drops 
rather quickly. The Guelder Rose is oixm 
to the same objection, except when the 
flowers are very young. Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons are showy. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspidistra failing.— I have some fine 
large Aspidistras, but lately I oliserve that 
the new leaves, though variegated in tone, 
seem to turn dry and yellow half down. I 
give due care—si>onging, etc.—A. R. S. 

[What the cause of the failure may be 
we can only surmise. The plant may he 
kept too wet or too dry, while the soil may 
he very unsuitable. The best way will he 
to have the plants re-i>ottcd, clearing away 
the old soii from the roots. Take care not 
to overi>ot, as large plants can l>e kept in 
good health for many years in small pots, 
provided the roots are kept healthy. It is 
very probable that the roots of your plants 
are partially decayed, in which ease, when 
re-potting, Like especial care that all signs 
of decay are removed. A very suitable 
lotting soil for the Aspidistra is two-thirds 
loam to one-lhlrd pent or leaf-mould, and 
a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. Take 
particular care not to overwator until the 
roots have begun to run In the new soil. 

The Babianas. —As in the case of some 
of their near allies, the Ixias and 
Sparaxis, for instance, these are not 
grown to the extent that one might. ex:pect 
them to he. The P.ahianas are not so tall 
as the other two, for they form a dwarf 
tuft of rather broad, hirsute leaves, which 
are overtopped by the flower-spikes. In 
most of them t he flowers are of some shade 
of blue, with, in a few instances, a direct 
contrast of another colour. Perhaps the 
most striking of all, and certainly sur¬ 
passed by no other, is Bahia na ruhro- 
eyanea, in which the major portion of the 
flower is of a brilliant metallic blue, with 
a rich crimson centre. These striking 
flow'ers are nearly a couple of inches 
across. There arc* many others, both 
species and garden varieties, all of which 
are w'oll wortli growing. Though most of 
the original species w r ere introduced over 
a century ago, they are now very rarely 
met with. They need to be treated much 
as Freesias—that is to say. potted in 
August or September in a fairly open soil, 
and grow'n on in a frame or greenhouse. 

Of course, they will need but little water 
till they commence to grow', w’hen a light, 
airy position in the greenhouse is the best 
place for them. 

Plant-houses.—AU houses and pits also, 
in many cases, will now require shading on 
bright, sunny days, particularly houses 
containing plants in bloom, where it is 
necessary either to prolong the present 
display or to maintain a display through¬ 
out the summer months. See that Schizan- 
thuses do noit want for moisture at the 
roots, and feed Hydrangeas, n.ow fast ad¬ 
vancing into bloom. Pelargoniums also 
need frequent attention, as the pots are 
full of roots. Feed herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias with weak liquid manure. 

Narcissi in vases.— Now' that these lovely 
flow'ers are in season is a good opportunity 
for trying one’s hand at setting them up 
to advantage. If one aimed at the mini¬ 
mum number of blooms for each vase in 
place qf the maximum that can be 
squeezed in, w’ith a much larger supply of 
their own foliage, so that they looked like 
a naturally growrn clump of bulbs, a far 
better effect would be produced. 
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CORDON APPLE-TREES. 

In view of the growing popularity of allot¬ 
ment gardening, and seeing that, in many 
cases at least, a certain amount of lixity 
of tenure has been secured by lease or 
otherwise, the question of planting fruit- 
trees is exercising the minds of some of 
the holders. I have been asked by not a 
lew for advice on the matter, and it is 
most likely that my experience has been 
that of other gardeners who have been, 
during the past foup years, concerned in 
allotments and in allotment holders. I 
have, in such cases, invariably advocated 
the planting of cordon Apple-trees for the 
reasons which I am about to give, and 
which, I think, justify the advice extended 
to the general inquirer. Apples are, in the 
iirst place, available over the longest sea¬ 
son, and, under good management, give the 
best return of any fruit. Then their period 
of flowering is later than that of the Plum 
or the Pear, this rendering the chances of 
the bloom being destroyed by frosts con¬ 
siderably less than in the case of the latter 
fruits. Further, the Plum and the Pear 
to be satisfactory must in some districts 
have the shelter of a wall—at all events, 
so far as the choicer varieties of either are 
concerned. The Apple, on the other hand, 
can be planted in the open, and some varie¬ 
ties will succeed in very e.\|>osed situations. 

Cordon-trained Apple-trees, too, can be* 
recommended upon other grounds. The 
a\erage allotment is by no means large 
enough to justify the planting of standard 
of bush trees; more esiK*cialIy should 
these trees be worked upon the Crab stock 
Apart altogether from the hesitation of 
the grower to keep these trees in bounds, 
there is the natural difficulty exjerienced 
by beginners in pruning and training. It 
is obvious that trees (of whatever kind) 
planted in allotments and allowed to grow 
practically at their own will, sooner or 
later will overshadow the ground beneath 
and render it unsuitable for what was its 
primary use—the cultivation of vegetables. 
Cordon trees need never get out of bounds, 
and when these are planted a greater selec¬ 
tion of varieties may be grown in a re¬ 
stricted area. There are, of course, 
several forms of cordons, but the one to 
which I particularly refer is that known 
as the single cordon, a form which readily 
grows into a fruiting size and is especially 
suitable for the amateur, as, when the 
tree is once formed, it requires but little 
attention. 

The best time at which to plant is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the early autumn, and those 
who may purpose doing so ought to place 
their orders early and get, if possible, trees 
upon the Nonsuch Paradise. Upon this 
stock planters may rely on their trees 
giving a fair return in a year or two. 
Doing ehallow-rooting, Apple-trees upon 
this stock may be planted in soils which 


are not very deep, and any deficiency it: 
the nature of the ground can be supplied 
by means of mulching or by watering with 
liquid-manure during the growing season. 

The question of varieties arises, and my 
advice to prospective planters is to look 
round in their owu neighbourhood and find 
out what Apples succeed/ This is much 
better than giving lists of varieties, for, as 
is well known, some Apples are only profit¬ 
able when grown in certain districts. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


VINE LEAVES AND SCORCHING. 
This, judging from the specimens of 
scorched leaves sent us, is a trouble which 
the amateur Grape-grower often experi¬ 
ences, and he is frequently in doubt as to 
its actual cause, and also how to prevent 
it. It is seldom seen on Vines which are 
carefully ventilated, as the foliage on such 
Vines is not only strong in texture, but 
always dry before the sun gains much 
power and strikes fully on the roof-glass. 
A close, humid, or what the gardener calls 
a growing atmosphere, is very necessary 
while the Grapes are swelling, but this 
should be so regulated that the foliage is 
not dripping with moisture in the morn¬ 
ing. To produce favourable conditions of 
atmosphere while the berries are swelling, 
<lamp tlife borders and bare spaces early 
in the afternoon, closing the ventilators 
at the same time. A common mistake is 
made in leaving the vinery shut up close 
until the following morning. Perhaps 
even then ventilation is not given so early 
as it should be, especially with span-roof 
houses running north and south. In the 
height of summer the sun has gained con¬ 
siderable power before G a.m., and when 
there is no escape for condensed moisture 
the leaves on the east side ar& liable to 
be scorched. To guard against this, a 
little ventilation should be given at the 
highest point of the house at sunset, and 
allowed to remain during the night. This 
will iK*rmit of tin* vapour passing off. 
Moreover, the. foliage, if allowed to re¬ 
main charged with moisture for so many 
hours, naturally lacks sufficient texture 
to withstand the full power of a June sun. 
Ibis detail of allowing night ventilation 
Is generally observed after the berries 
commence to change colour, but if it were 
practised from the commencement, there 
would probably be less heard about 
scorched foliage. 

There is often one great mistake pre¬ 
sent, particularly in small vineries—vfz., 
in not having sufficient air-space between 
the leaves and the roof-glass, or in other 
words, the wares are fixed loo near the 
rafters. This will be seen when the leaves 
of healthy Vines are pressing against the 
glass, and this they certainly do when the 
eyelets holding the wires are not more than 
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a foot in length. There should be this space 
between the leaves and glass, and 1 have 
found it none too much with some of the 
stronger-growing varieties of Vines. It 
would be very advisable, w'hile the Vines 
are in a dormant state, to then see to any 
alterations which may be necessary In the 
way of affording longer eyelets, and so 
lowering the wires. The chief secret in 
preventing scorching is undoubtedly the 
presence of plenty of air about the leaves. 

A. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

American blight. — Tlite post is in¬ 
creasing, judging by the many badly- 
infested trees seen last summer. Nothing 
paralyses the growth so much as this, and 
nothing is so difficult to eradicate when 
once it gets a footing. From long experi¬ 
ence I am convinced more can be done to 
get rid of American blight during the sum¬ 
mer than at any other time. Often when 
dressings of various solutions made for the 
purjiose are applied in winter the insects 
are concealed under the bark. More cau 
be done in the growing season than at any 
other time, seeing at this period the pest 
comes out and spreads over the branches, 
etc. At this time the pest should be dealt 
with. Where the attack is slight. I have 
found the best tiling to use is a lubricating 
oil, applying it with a brush. Paraffin can 
be used on old trees with thick bark if 
caution is exercised. I^ast summer, iu a 
garden that came under my care, I found 
a tine tree of Rlenheim Orange Infested 
w ith American blight, in July it was over 
tlie whole tree, which was an espalier 
against a wooden fence. 1 had this 
syringed three times with a mixture sold 
for the purpose. This was applied at a 
temperature of DO dogs. 1 gave it three 
dressings in u month, which destroyed all 
the insects. Some think this foe does not 
go from one tree to another, hut 1 have 
often seen it crawling on the ground in hot 
summer weather from one tree to another. 
In a garden near me there are over thirty 
trees, many about ten years old. This gar¬ 
den adjoins another where there are some 
old trees that have not been cleaned for a 
dozen years. I^ist summer those young 
trees were badly attacked where they ad¬ 
joined the garden in which the aged ones 
are. Everyone purchasing trees should 
‘examine them before planting.—J. Crook. 

The longevity of Pear trees. —The wood 
oJ the Pear Is much firmer than that of 
ihe Apple, and is less liable to he attacked 
by insects or to decay than that of the 
latter. This may be noticed in very old 
orchards, in which apple trees have almost 
entirely disappeared, while Pear trees of 
great size and spread are in full vigour, 
bloom abundantly every season, and very 
often carry large crops of very passable 
fruit. This was at. one t ime—and may still 
be the case—very noticeable in the old 
abbey garden at Lindores, on the south 
hank of the Tay. Disease, one would say, 
could have nothing to do with the death 
of the Apple trees here, for the soil—a 
fine, strong, black loam—is one of the very 
best in Scotland for Apples. A similar 
state of matters exists here, although, of 
course, the orchard is not so old as that, 
at Lindores. and old Apple trees are still 
numerous and bear fairly well. At the 
j same time. Pear trees of equal age are 
much more healthy, less affected by pests, 
and occasionally bear huge crops. Arart 
altogether from the latter fact, the lavish 
display each spring when these Pear trees 
are In bloom—almost of forest size ns they 
are—makes them w r ell worthy of their 
place.—W. Mc^uffo^, Balmac. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NARCISSUS HOltSFIELDI. 

No biqolor Daffodil has enjoyed a greater 
or longer run of popularity than this; few 
of tUe older sorts are better known or more 
highly esteemed. As a pioneer in the great 


words of an oft-recurring and somewhat 
cynical-sounding phrase, to-day is “still 
going strong.” Among bicolor sorts its 
perianth segments are whiter than most — 
old or new — albeit they lack both the form 


Lures. Whilst strong enough and vigorous 
enough for all purposes, it does not, how¬ 
ever. possess stature of an exceptional 
kind; that was hardly to have been ex- 
poeted, its reputed parents both being on 
the dwarf side, though it is free-flowering 
and of good constitution. Seeing how dis¬ 
tinct it is. it is surprising how large a 
number are unable to distinguish ’twixt it 
and Empress. In the latter the segments 



Narcissus Horsfieldi. 


race of bicolore it is of more than ordinary 
interest. Raised somewhere about sixty- 
live years ago by Mr. John Horsfield, a 
ha ml loom weaver and an excellent botanist 
withal, it is said to have resulted from the 
crossing of N. bicolor with the pollen of a 
particularly good form of the “ Lent Lily ” 
(Narcissus pseudo 1 Narcissus). In any 
cask it is one of the good old sorts which 
have stood the test of time, and, in the 
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and substance of a large number. In otlier 
words, the segments arc thin and inclined 
to a certain floppiness occasionally; a vari¬ 
able quantity it is true, and to some ex¬ 
tent dependent upon the class of soil in 
which the bulbs have been grown, llut 
withal it embodies much Unit is good, the 
purity of its perianth segments, the clear 
yellow of the crown well expanded at the 
mouth being some of its outstanding fea- 


are much less white, more rigidly erect, of 
firmer substance, their bases broadly 
ovate and more overlapping. Externally 
they are even less pure, the outer ones 
stpined with green almost to the tips. The 
crown, too, is longer and more decidedly 
cylindrical than in Horsfieldi. In the 
latter the -segments are of a clear, un¬ 
stained white back and front, golden at 
their base without, ay iqEfiiHiWdCtbi the com- 
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mingling of green and yellow so charac¬ 
teristic of Empress in the same region. 

The subject of the present note, too, is 
interesting when the price of a novelty of 
its day is compared with that of one of the 
present time. Formerly 3s. (id. or 5s. i>er 
bulb was considered a stiff price for a 
Daffodil novelty; nowadays it may be ten, 
twenty, or even fifty guineas. At the time 
of Horsfield’s death, in 1854, it is recorded 
that the stock of bulbs was sold for the 
benefit of his widow, the larger bulbs 
realising Is. fid. each—not a very munifi¬ 
cent sum. At that time, obviously, the 
Daffodil fever w’as unknown; the day of 
Weardale Perfection and Monarch—those 
early progenitors of big prices—was not 
yet. Through it all, however, the subject 
of our note has remained, still retaining 
much, if not all, of its old-time constitu¬ 
tion. while reaching its best flower form, 
]>erhups, in cool loams oyer either sand¬ 
stone or limestone. It is not, however, 
fastidious. Apart from its garden value 
it is useful for growing in bowls of fibre, 
and always repays cool treatment. As a 
forcing sort it should be regarded as a 
second early. The top flower seen in the 
accompanying illustration is fairly charac¬ 
teristic of this excellent variety, which re¬ 
mains a standard sort among market 
growers to this day, no mean tribute to its 
worth in the face of the hosfts of good sorts 
that now obtain. E. II. Jenkins. 


IRIS JAPONICA. 

This beautiful and interesting species, also 
known as I. chinensis and I. fimbriata, and 
under one or the other of these names a 
not infrequent Inhabitant of the green¬ 
house, is often a source of trouble to the 
cultivator, who finds not a little difficulty 
in getting if to flower satisfactorily. Em¬ 
phasis is laid on the final word of the first 
sentence advisedly, inasmuch as instances 
of a feeble flowering—small flowers and 
non-representative sprays—are not uncom¬ 
mon. In the first place the slides is much 
hardier than is generally supposed, and 
south of London, at least, can be made 
fairly happy at the foot of a warm wall, 
given the right soil and its by no means 
exacting requirements attended to in due 
season. At Kew, Cambridge, and gardens 
on the east coast it is also grown in like 
positions. 

In my own case an item of seeming im¬ 
portance is the success of the plant in a 
lime-free soil, and with a not inconsider¬ 
able number of species and varieties pre¬ 
ferring limy or calcareous soils the fact is 
interesting if nothing more. From quite a 
small lateral growth planted three or four 
years since, a tuft approximately 2 feet 
across has resulted, a not remarkable size 
when the natural, far-reaching, stolonifer- 
ous spread of the secies is considered. 
The soil is very light and Heath-like, and 
unmanured. Apart from this, a few gener¬ 
ous waterings during the season of growth 
are practically all the attention the plant 
has received. Yet it has bloomed uncom¬ 
monly well for two or three weeks past, no 
single day without a few of its flowers, 
which are infinitely richer in colour and 
more strikingly beautiful than those of 
greenhouse-grown examples I have seen. 
The flowers, too, are larger. A suffusion 
of blue itervndes the whole flower, consti¬ 
tuting a sort of groundwork. As an over¬ 
lay to this the ovate falls, which are 
slightly fringed, are freely freckled witii 
richest orange, densely so at the keel-like 
ridge, where it is irregularly bordered with 
deep violet, with smaller spots of the same 
colour to their bases. The “standards” 
are prostrate and of a uniform luile blue 
colour, the whole as remarkable a colour 
and beauty combine as it is possible to con¬ 


ceive. Individually the flowers are some¬ 
what fugitive, though, owing to the pro¬ 
cession of them and the flower freshness 
and beauty which result almost daily, the 
fact is hardly realised. So unique a sub¬ 
ject. should be grown freely, and even 
though a jittle patience is required, that 
will be fully repaid once the plants become 
established and a good flowering thereby 
ensured. J. Surrey. 


PRIMULA SIEBOLDI. 

“ A. T. J. ” (p. 219) falls into the common 
error of recommending that a “ well- 
drained soil is essential ” for this plant 
and that “ planting must be shallow', fer¬ 
tile roots creep about so near the surface 
that they are often quite exposed.” Both 
statements are misleading and wrong. So 
long ago as the mid seventies of the lasl 
century I grew- this si>ecies rather exten¬ 
sively plunged in pots, the plunging 
material spent hops, of which there was 
a depth of from 4 Inches to 5 inches above 
the pot’s rim. The success of the batch 
suggested that the plant was a more mois¬ 
ture loving one than was generally sup¬ 
posed, and afforded ground for exi>eriment 
in that direction. I have more than once 
planted this sjiocies in soil conditions akin 
to those of a sub-boggy nature to prove 
that a “ w-ell-drained soil is essential” to 
its success is entirely wrong. In plant ing it 
I have rej>eatedly resorted to beds in low- 
lying iKKsitions and, excavating and discar¬ 
ding some of the lower soil, so arranged 
matters that a sunken bed to receive the 
rainfall from around resulted. Nothing 
could have surpassed the success achieved 
in these low- lying consistently moist—often 
wet—spots in conjunction with gene reus 
treatment, and w’here every endeavour was 
made to retain the moisture in the bed. 
In winter these low--placed beds were fre¬ 
quently flooded. Eighteen-inch high plants 
and giant umbels of flowers and foliage in 
proportion w T ere among the outward evi¬ 
dences of success that could hardly be 
gainsaid. When calling on the late Mr. 
Latham w T hen curator of the Birmingham 
Botanical Gardens, about I8S0, I found 
this Primula revelling in a bog bed in 
a low-lying constantly wet part of the 
gardens at that time, and in answ-er to 
Inquiry was informed that it had been 
regarded by him as a semi-bog plant for 
years. Indeed it is only when accorded 
abundant moisture with generous manur¬ 
ing that the plant Is seen at its best, flow-er 
colour and quantity and fine stature com¬ 
bined. Compared with such, the fi-inch 
high plants one is accustomed to see, pale 
and feeble coloured withal as the result 
of a “ well-drained soil,” are but carica¬ 
tures. As your correspondent appears to 
regard the 15-inch high plants he refers to 
with some satisfaction, I would suggest to 
him the w-etter soil treatment in which 
the greater development of the plant and 
its flowering will be in the nature of a 
revelation. Nor have I ever hesitated to 
bury the rhizomes of the plant rather 
deeply, 3 inches to 4 inches in any case, 
in order that its fullest root action may 
be assured. Primula Sieboldi roots more 
freely from the upper part of the rhizome 
than from Its under surface, and unless 
the rhizomes are well buried a certain 
amount of root activity and vigour is lost 
to the plants. Only those having exper¬ 
ience of the tw-o methods would believe 
such a difference w-as possible. There is 
nothing to be feared from the wet treat¬ 
ment. referred to, but much to be gained. 
The plant is hardy, vigorous, and free 
flowering, and it is only because cultivators 
have followed book teaching (often ns 
wrong as it can w-ell be), while lacking 
initiative and ignoring experiment, that 


this fine species has remained le«s than 
half devekqKxl, in many instances, all these 
years. As to 

Son., a free, open vegetable mixture wdth 
plenty of deooinii>GBed manure is the best, 
together with a mulch of manure each 
autumn. If planted when dormant it is 
easily dealt w-ith, and no loss ensues. 
Primula Sieboldi and its varieties are so 
frequently grown as greenhouse plants 
that many are surprised to learn that they 
are absolutely hardy. True, greenhouse 
plants are, how-ever, plentiful enough, and 
though one cannot in such a case rule the 
world, one can at least urge that the 
garden is the right place for this Primula, 
and that nowhere else does it show- to 
like advantage or produce the same strik¬ 
ing effects. E. H. Jenkins. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

AxTiimiiiNcjMs have entered largely into 
flower garden arrangements of recent 
years, especially during the war, for they 
can be raised at little trouble and expense, 
and supply a great variety of bright 
colours in varying heights during several 
months of the year. One, indeed, w-ould 
hardly find another species of plant more 
varied in height and colour, recent intro¬ 
ductions supplying them from 1 foot to 
5 feet, and in any number of shades ; in 
fact, a flower garden of medium size might 
be furnished throughout witii them if that 
were deemed desirable. A little care is 
necessary in planting, especially in the 
case of the dw-arfest kinds, which form a 
perfect mass of flower of uniform height 
with very little foliage visible. A bed 
filled entirely w-ith them is a bit mono¬ 
tonous, as one w-oukl regard beds of scar¬ 
let or pink Pelargoniums quite unrelieved. 
Unless the beds are very small, it is better 
when planting to work in an occasional 
taller plant, or the dwarfest sorts may be 
used as a carpet for other things—that is, 
anything with which they may associate 
without incongruity. Thus, in large beds 
devoted to Roses that have been somewhat 
thinly planted, and have attained consider¬ 
able size, the Antirrhinums may be 
sparingly planted in suitable colours, 
either in nearly similar shade to the Roses 
or in pleasing contrast, as the taste of the 
planter may direct. Thus, for mkl and 
late summer, associations of Madame Abel 
Cliatenay and Papa Gontier Roses resjieo- 
lively, w r itli primrose and white Antirrhi¬ 
nums will be found very pleasing. A 
dw-arf white form, very clear and pure, 
with deep, rich green foliage, forms a 
splendid carpet, for big clumps of Lobelia 
cardinalis, and other shades make suitable 
companions for Lupinus polyphyllus and 
its varieties and some of tlie Oenotheras. 
They are also suitable for any special 
places in llower gardens, as. for instance, 
raised beds and sloping banks, and here 
again blocks of the taller varieties may be 
intersiiersed with the dwarfer kinds, while 
in the case of the raised beds an outer 
edging of a dwarf Snapdragon will com¬ 
plete the arrangement. 

Growers using Antirrhinums largely for 
the first time may ho reminded that it is 
advisable to sacrifice a bit of bloom at the 
top of the earliest spikes, removing these 
before they get too far into the seeding 
stage, otherwise the development of the 
lower and smaller spikes will be consider¬ 
ably delayed. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


The yellow Turk's Cap Lily (Lilium 
pyrenaicuin) will grow- anywhere. Here 
there are groups of it In the w-oodlnnd in a 
very poor, shaly loam, yet this plant never 
fails to produce a mass of Its thiekly 
Qrigmal from 
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follaged stems and an abundance of gol¬ 
den-yellow llowers, set off by large scarlet 
anthers. These colonies, though they 
never get any attention, do not show any 
sign of deterioration, though they have 
been planted close on ten years. Indeed, 
the plants are as line in every way as some 
which have strayed into the better soil of 
a border. — X. Walks. _ 

B r G W O It T s 
((’imicifucia). 

These stately herbaceous plants of the 
Crowfoot order are very hardy, of the 
easiest culture, delighting in moist, deep 
soil and a partially shaded position, and 
may be grown with advantage in large 
borders or in the foreground of the shrub- I 


leaves, and produces its white flowers in 
July and August on long, graceful stems 
some 4 feet high. 

CiMicifoga simplex. —For the select bor¬ 
der this white-flowered Japanese kind is 
undoubtedly the best. It is valuable also 
lor the lateness of its flowering—Septem¬ 
ber October—a time when Michaelmas 
Daisies are at their best. About 4 feet 
high, spare-habited in comparison with 
the others, the pure white spires of closely 
set flowers above tornately inclined leaf¬ 
age are both pretty and effective. Few 
plants bear flowers of such purity and ex¬ 
cellence. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weedy walks.— The best way to deal 



Flowering spikes of 


bery. and are also excellent subjects for 
bog and streainside gardening. In con¬ 
genial soil in beds or borders they often 
grow almost too luxuriantly, and, spread¬ 
ing fust, are apt to choke the more deli¬ 
cate plants near them, lint if restricted 
within projier limits, Ihere are no hand¬ 
somer plants for the centre or back of 
flower borders, and the pure white flowers 
are lasting, both on the plants or when 
cut for house decoration. 

(Tmkmfgga oouiukoi.ia is of stately pro¬ 
portions, good habit, and of beautiful 
shape, both in leaf and flower. This 
sjiecies blooms from late August to the 
beginning of October. 

Cimioifuoa racemosa, cut sprays of 
which are bore figured, is of more refined 
habit, with smaller and more elegantly cut 
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Cimicifuga racemosa. 


with these is to dress them with a weed¬ 
killer of some description. If this is done 
shortly in flue weather, when the gravel is 
in a slightly moist condition, they remain 
clean for the rest of the season, and will 
merely require an occasional rolling. If 
edged with Itox, turf, etc*., care must be 
taken to see the fluid does not come into 
contact wjtli them, nor the gravel dressed 
near enough to them to injure the roots.— 
A. W. 

Cimicifugas.—L do not see these in gar¬ 
dens so often as I should expect to, for 
they are interesting when in flower, 
though perhaps a little stiff. Blooming in 
the autumn, when there is a predominance 
of yellow' and mauve in the borders, their 
spikes of white flowers are very welcome. 
They prefer a moist situation, and do W’ell 
in partial shade.—X. L. 


CflRYSAfiTHEflHWS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A great mistake is often made in using 
I>ots much too large for any Chrysanthe¬ 
mum to flower in. Pompon varieties may 
often be seen growing in 11-incli pots, when 
a few branches only were allowed to each 
plant. The fault of unduly large i>ots is 
that the roots are apt to be kept too moist, 
which causes a soft and ill-ripened grow’tli. 
It is much better to grow tw’o or even three 
plants in one pot if a stock of large ones 
is on hand instead of placing one plant only 
in each. Pompon, Anemone Pompon, single 
varieties, and the smallest plants of those 
sorts which are grown and termed decora¬ 
tive subjects will succeed iu S-inch pots. 
Larger specimens for decoration will re¬ 
quire more si>ace for their roots. Pots 10 
inches across are the best for this purpose. 
Those plants which are set apart for the 
production of large blooms, limited to 
three upon each on an average, will not 
need more root-space Llian a 9-iuch pot. 

The son. is an important item. It often 
happens that a makeshift has to be re¬ 
sorted to in the shape of utilising some of 
last year’s material to help out the pre¬ 
sent. We would caution the using of much 
refuse soil, for we have seen the bad effects 
of this. The amount of stimulant given to 
the plants during the season’s growth and 
the time the plants are developing tend 
afterwards to make the soil sour and 
stagnant after the living plants are re¬ 
moved from it. What is known as good 
turfy loam should supply the chief in¬ 
gredients for the final potting, and should 
be in the proinirtiou of three parts to one 
of horse manure, partly decayed, the same 
quantity of leaf-mould if the loam is in¬ 
clined to be heavy in character, sufficient 
coarse silver-sand and charcoal to keep the 
whole porous—an imjK>rtant detail, seeing 
the enormous amount of water that must 
pass through the soil during the time the 
plants are in their flowering pots. Tin? 
many kinds of artificial manures do away 
with the necessity of using so much animal 
manures as formerly. No doubt all are 
good in their way, hut the great point to 
follow in their use is not to give them in 
excess of the instructions given. Ample 
drainage should tie given. Another point 
of inq>ortaiice in potting the plants is that 
of potting firmly. When the soil is put 
into the i»ots loosely around the roots the 
growth resulting therefrom is proportion¬ 
ately soft, w'hich is exactly the opposite of 
what is w’anted. The worst-formed flow'ers 
of any section are generally to be found 
upon the plants which have made stout blit 

soft ” growth, such blooms as these be¬ 
ing devoid of substance. 

After potting, the plants should have 
temporary protection for a time until the 
roots have commenced to run into the new 
soil, and the fear of the foliage being in¬ 
jured by strong easterly winds, which often 
prevail at this time of the year, is past. 
Careful watering should be the rule, 
especially after the ]>otting is complete. 
It is much better to refresh the leaves wuth 
water given through the syringe for three 
or four days than to soak, and perhaps 
make sodden, at first, the new soil into 
wdilch the new' roots w'ill not push nearly 
so freely as they do when the soil is simply 
moist, as it should be when used for the 
final potting. If too W'et, it w’ould cling 
together unduly when being pressed firmly 
into the pots, and if the reverse it would be 
difficult to ram it firmly enough, ns also 
there would be some trouble in thoroughly 
soaking the whole through. All super¬ 
fluous growth should l>e .removed as fast 
U fl 31 113 I TfC IT I 
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ns it is made. It is useless to allow a 
number of extra growths to extend for a 
time, knowing them to be of no service, 
and then to cut them all off at once. This 
cannot fail to give the plant a check. It is 
much better to regulate the growth as it 
proceeds, no matter for what puriK)se the 
plants are grown. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

SILVER LEAF IN FRUIT-TREES. 

During recent years fruit growers have 
suffered very severe losses from the disease 
known as silver leaf. The trouble is par¬ 
ticularly common on tree's belonging to the 
order Rosacea*, for example, Plum, Apple, 
Almond, Apricot, Cherry, Peach, Nec¬ 
tarine, and Portugal Laurel, but trees and 
shrubs belonging to altogether different 
orders are also affected. Amongst these 
may be mentioned Currant, Gooseberry, 
Horse Chestnut, Laburnum, and Tree 
Lupin. It is, however, in the Plum that 
silver leaf ha9 caused most serious loss, 
the Victoria variety especially having been 
attacked and killed in large numbers, so 
much so that unless drastic measures are 
Li ken to prevent the spread of the disease 
this valuable variety of Plum is threatened 
with extermination. 

Description. —As the name implies, the 
foliage of trees suffering from silver leaf 
develops a silvery or leaden sheen which 
usually commences in a single branch. 
After a time the affected branch begins to 
die back, and as branch after branch be¬ 
comes attacked large portions of the tree 
die, and, as a general rule, the whole tree 
is ultimately killed. The length of time 
between the first symptoms of disease and 
the death of the tree varies with the 
species or variety, the extent of the attack, 
and other factors. If affected branches 
are removed as soon as the first signs of 
attack are manifest, trees may often be 
saved, and in a few eases affected trees 
recover without any treatment whatever. 
As a general rule, however, unless 
promptly attended to, the tree inevitably 
succumbs. After the death of a branch, 
but not necessarily after the whole tree 
has died, a purple fungus named Stereum 
purpureum will usually be found pushing 
its way through the dead bark and form¬ 
ing fiat incrustations or bracket-shaiied 
bodies on the surface of the dead bough 
and branch. The structures are the re¬ 
productive iiortions of the fungus, and pro¬ 
duce innumerable sjiores. The fungus 
itself had been present in the wood of the 
tree for one or more seasons and had been 
responsible, as explained below, for the 
silvering of the foliage and the death of 
the branches, but it was only after the 
latter had died that it proceeded to de¬ 
velop externally and to produce its fructi¬ 
fications. 

Uau.sk of tiie disease.— Although much 
furl her research is needed as to the nature 
of silver leaf, and many problems con¬ 
nected with it await elucidation, practi¬ 
cally all authorities are agreed that 
Stereuui purpureum is capable of pro- 
blueing silver leaf, and that this fungus is 
primarily rcsi>onsible for the disease in 
Plum orchards all over the country. It is 
not maintained that silver leaf is invari¬ 
ably brought about by this fungus, but ex¬ 
ceptions are comparatively rare, and from 
the fruit grower’s point of view they are 
negligible. The scientific knowledge which 
is assessed as to silver leaf is due ex¬ 
clusively to the work of Rritish botanists, 
and for the last ten years Mr. F. T. Brooks, 
of Cambridge, has made the disease a 
special study. This writer pointed out 


that tin* wood of a Plum branch possessing 
silvered foliage practically always shows 
dark brown or blackish markings when 
cut across, although in the early stages of 
attack this discoloration is usually con¬ 
siderably below the silvered leaves. Micro¬ 
scopic examination revealed the fact that 
the discoloured i>ortiou of the wood con¬ 
tained the fine threads of fungus mycelium 
and that the brown colour was due to tin; 
presence of a brown gum. Brooks further 
showed that if portions of the mycelium of 
Stereum purpureum (derived either from 
naturally-grown specimens or from the 
fungus grown in pure culture) were inocu¬ 
lated into a healthy Plum under conditions 
which preclude the i>ossibility of infection 
from other sources, precisely similar 
mycelium was produced, together with the 
discoloration of the wood and the forma¬ 
tion of gum. The foliage also developed 
the characteristic silvery appearance. This 
experiment has been i>erfonued over and 
over again on various kinds of Plum and 
at different seasons of the year with the 
same result. Inoculations with the spores 
of the fungus also produced the same 
effect. No silvering of the foliage, how¬ 
ever, occurred if cuts were made hut no 
Stereum purpureum inserted, or if some 
other fungus (such as Stereum hirsutuni) 
was employed instead. It is important to 
note that if the si 1 veil'd foliage is ex¬ 
amined no mycelium is found in the 
tissues, nor, as a rule, is there any in the 
upper part of the affected branch and 
twigs, at. all events in the early stages of 
attack The fungus is confined to the dis¬ 
coloured portion of the wood which occurs 
lower down, though its effects are seen in 
the silvering of the foliage. The silveri- 
ness itself is found to he primarily due to 
the accumulation of air below' the epider¬ 
mal cells, much in the same way that, 
owing to the presence of air, a white streak 
often shows in a block of ice when it is 
cracked. The epidermal cells have a ten¬ 
dency to break away from the cells im¬ 
mediately below, and the presence of air 
interferes with the normal reflection of 
lighC from tlie surface of the leaf. From 
correspondence in the horticultural press 
it is evident that many persons have not 
appreciated the above facts and are still 
concerned with theories and simulations 
as to the cause of silver leaf, or occupied 
with side issues. It should be clearly 
understood, therefore, that Stereum pur- 
pureuni is the responsible parasite In the 
fruit plantations of the country, and that 
no other theory which lias been put for¬ 
ward to account for silver leaf in associa¬ 
tion with the dying back of fruit-trees has 
been proved. 

Description of the fungus.— It is im- 
IKjrtant that growers should learn to recog¬ 
nise the fungus causing the disease, as it 
may occur on the dead wood of other trees 
besides Plum, and should not be allowed to 
persist where fruit-trees are grown; all 
wood harbouring it should he cut up and 
used for firewood. The fructifications of 
Stereum purpureum are purple-mauve 
when fresh, often with a white or pale 
woolly margin, but they change colour with 
age. In consistency they are leathery. 
They are very variable in form and api*ear 
either as flat incrustations up to several 
inches long covering the under surface of 
the branches or on the sides of the trunk, 
or as hraeket-sliaped projections of J inch 
to 1 inch in width, and arranged in tiers 
one above the other. In this ease the 
uPIK?r surface is hairy, and the under sur¬ 
face smooth. The purple colour, however, 
is the characteristic feature, and no other 
fungus of this colour occurs on Plum. The 
sivores are produced in abundance on the 
smooth under-surface of the fructifications. 
Although the latter shrivel up in dry 


weather they are capable of reviving with 
rain and discharging a fresh crop of spores. 
In this way the s|K)re-discharge from a 
given fruit body may last over a long 
period. The fructifications appear at any 
time of year when the weather is moist 
and mild, but they are produced in the 
greatest abundance after the heavy rains 
of autumn. 

(To he continued.) 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Snails In fruit-tree walls. —I have an old 
wall on which fruit trees grow, among 
them being a lot of Currants. The snails 
in Ibis wall are n great nuisance, as they 
come out and cat the fruit while it Is still 
small and unripe. I have fried lime, but 
all lo no purpose. What would you sug¬ 
gest my doing?— Alice L. Wilton. 

[Unfortunately, it is not slated what 
particular kind of snail is troublesome— 
whether the shell-bearing snail or the 
large grey or black slug. In the former 
case, there is nothing for it but hand¬ 
picking, and close attention in the spring 
ought soon to clear the pests out. The 
large slugs are also easily disposed of in 
a similar way ; but. In view of the fact 
that the walls are old, it is probable that 
they require repointing. This would de¬ 
prive snails of any lurking places, and to 
prevent’ them from ascending the wall a 
ring of soot or of lime round the butt of 
each tree ought lo prove effectual. II is 
not stated whether the snails attack the 
Currants only or every kind of fruit.] 

Onion smut. —The attention of all 
Onion growers is directed by the Board of 
Agriculture to the disease known as Onion 
smut. This disease is well known in 
America, where it causes very serious 
damage : but English specimens were for¬ 
warded to the Board of Agriculture for 
the first time last season. It is highly im- 
portant that if further outbreaks occur 
they should he notified at once, and that 
t he spread of the disease should be pre¬ 
vented. Onion smut may be recognised by 
the presence of dark streaks in the leave*, 
which are at first covered by the skin of 
the leaf. The skin is soon ruptured, and 
a black, sooty powder, consisting of the 
spores of the fungus, is exposed. These 
spores fall lo the ground, and soil thus 
contaminated with spores will give rise to 
a diseased crop, and be rendered unsuit¬ 
able for Onion-growing for many years. 
Affected plants should he dug up and 
burned before the si>ores escape. 

Gooseberry caterpillar. —Speaking re¬ 
cently to one who may, not Incorrectly, he 
called the “Oldest Inhabitant” of this 
neighbourhood, he told me that he was 
never troubled with the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar, although other gardens were occa¬ 
sionally ravaged by the pest. He attri¬ 
buted the immunity to placing, before the 
Gooseberries break into leaf, a branch of 
t he common Whin in the centre of each 
bush. I have never heard of tills preven¬ 
tive before, but some of these old-world 
remedies are very efficacious, aud this par-, 
ticular one has tlie supreme merit of sim¬ 
plicity. Perhaps the scent of the Wliln 
blossom keeps the sawtly at bay, or it may 
he that the spines are objectionable to the 
Insect. The branch of Whin is left in the 
bush until November.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Queen wasps. —“ W. McG.” points out. 
In your issue of May 31st. the importance 
of destroying these at this season. I find 
an ordinary butterfly not by far the best 
means of catching them. This year al¬ 
ready fifty queen wasps have been killed 
Id my gnrden£ rri W r 
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SOU! HERN COUNTIES. 
Fruit-houses. — Hot weather, which 
necessitates tho admission of an ampie 
amount of air during the forenoon, has a 
very drying effect on Peach-house l>orders, 
ami renders frequent watering necessary. 
A stiict watch mast, therefore, be kept, 
and the soil tested every few days, the 
lighter its texture the more frequent the 
need of water 'in abundance, or sufficient 
to moisten the whole to the drainage on 
every occasion it is required. Syringing 
of the trees, except those ou which the 
fruit is ripening, .should, in fine, hot 
weather, be carried out on a liberal scale, 
woil wetting both the under and upper sur¬ 
faces of the leaves, to keep down red spider 
and other insects, and damping floors and 
1x>rder surfaces several times daily. Carry 
out root-feeding in accordance with the age 
and general condition of the trees, always 
bearing in mind that the older they are, if 
healthy, the more aid in this direction 
should they receive. Attend to the tying 
down of young wood in kite housos, and 
the stopping of all sheets which have 
reached the limits of the trellis in these 
and other houses. The same need for cau¬ 
tion in regard to border watering is also 
necessary in vineries, and the narrower or 
more circumscribed they are, the greater 
the necessity. Here, again, feeding cither 
with liquid or an artificial manure must lie 
carried out in accordance with circum¬ 
stances, always remembering that fully 
established Vines in good health, and with 
borders well drained, are capable of assi¬ 
milating liquid manure diluted according 
to strength fiom the time the Grape.s set 
until they commence colouring. Damp¬ 
ing down and syringing of back walls at 
closing time all help to ensure the berries 
swelling freely and to their fullest si/a?, 
but it should be omitted and a little air 
left ou the night through with the hot- 
water pipes kept warm, in the ease of Lady 
Dow lie’s and other varieties also, where 
scalding during the stoning stage is ex¬ 
perienced. When stoning is complete, give 
the bunches a final look over, cutting out 
a berry here and there where necessary to 
afford relief to the remainder and prevent 
wedging. See that the borders of vineries 
in which the crop has finished colouring do 
not become unduly dry, or shrivelling of 
berries will ensue. Where the consump¬ 
tion is slow*, lightly shade the roof, this 
not only keeping the interior cooler, blit 
averting loss of colour in black Grapes. 

Kitchen garden. —Where well-sheltered 
positions can l>e found, the for war dost of 
the outdoor Tomato plants may be got out 
without- further delay, otherwise it is just 
as well to wait a few days longer before 
planting. Vacant places oil walls of suit¬ 
able aspects should always be utilised to 
tii? utmost extent for this crop, as the 
probability of the fruit then ripening is 
more certain than when the plants are 
grown in the open. Unless a change to 
cooler conditions should occur, Veg<ka.blo 
Marrows may now* be. safely planted in the 
ojhmi on the stations previously prepared 
for them* 

Fruit garden. —Get blinds, nets, etc., 
which have been in use for protecting fruit 
trees oil walls weLI dried before removing 
and storing away. Take away poles, etc., 
used for keeping the material away from 
the trees, but leave coping boards in posi¬ 
tion for another week or two longer. Then 
prick up with a fork the hard-trodden sur¬ 
face of the alley, and, after applying a fer¬ 
tilise]', give the alley a good watering. 
Select the strongest and best- situated of 
the young shoots of autumn-fruiting Rasp¬ 
berries, so 'that they will, when tied to the 
trellis, stand 9 inches apart, and cut out 
the remainder. A. W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Arum Lilies. —Without entering into the 
debatable question of drying off versus 
planting out Arum Lilies, it is the practice 
here to follow the latter course, and, now 
that the flowering season is over, the 
plants have been put into their summer 
quarters. A rather poor border with an 
easterly exposure is used, and they an¬ 
nually give a good a copunt of themselves 
under ‘this treatment. After repotting in 
September, it seems to be merely a ques¬ 
tion of heat, after the plants become estab¬ 
lished, as to the date at which the spat lies 
are available. 

Hard-wooded plants —The time is now 
at hand when hard-wcodod plants may 
safely l>e placed out of doors. Some prefer 
to plunge the potts, others to stand them 
on a hard bottom of ashes. I think the 
latter is, perhaps, the bettor w*ay, for these 
plants are easily -damaged if not given the 
right amount of moisture. Tt is difficult 
to judge as to this when the pots are 
plunged, so it is advised that the plants 
l»e placed in a sheltered situation on a hard 
bottom. Even in showery weather, no re¬ 
liance ought to be placed upon the rain¬ 
fall—indeed, more care than usual should 
be taken at such times. 

Summer planting.— Where spring flowers 
are now past their best, and W’hen time can 
be spared in suitable weather, planting out 
may be commenced. All of us are glad to 
get this work out of hand, were it only for 
the relief in the matter of daily watering, 
Well-hardened stuff will take no harm 
now ; indeed, such things n,s Calceolarias, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstomons, and the like 
are hotter out. A few years ago I planted 
theiso 'things in Easter week, and, while 
they did quite well, 1 have never repeated 
what was admittedly an experiment. Of 
course, planting out of the more tender 
things, jjinh as Begonias, tuberous and 
fibrous, will be delayed until the more 
robust plants are finished with. 

Wallflower. — Wallflower sown round 
about this time will develop into nice 
pda ills if the seedlings lie carefully pricked 
off into nursery beds when ready for hand¬ 
ling. The old favourite kinds, Blood Red, 
Be!voir Castle, Vulcan, (doth of Gold, ami 
so forth, are yet reliable. Some of the 
newer varieties, such as Eastern Queen, 
require to l>o boldly massed before they- 
are really effective. After having given 
up its culture for a few seasons, double 
AY all flower is again to be grown. A dwarf, 
branching form is desirable, some of the 
taller sorts failing to break, and running 
up into single stems. 

Vegetable garden. —The staking of Peas 
is attended to a.s it becomes due, and before 
the young plants show any disposition to 
fall over. Further sowings are made as 
needful, and catch crops of Spinach oc¬ 
cupy the ground between the -lines. The 
h-oe is kept busy now among grow ing crops. 
Diligent and regular stirring of tho soil 
net only keeps down weeds but insect pests 
a<s well. More Lettuces can 1>© sown, as 
may be necessary, further plantings of 
most of the Brassicas should -be seen to, 
and final sowings of these should be made. 
Early Ulm Savoy, Broccoli, and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower will come away rapidly 
if sown now, and will give plants for put¬ 
ting out in a very sliort time. 

Fruit. —Apple blossom begins to show* 
up well at a much later date than at one 
time looked likely. Damsons are flower¬ 
ing freely, and Morello Cherries are show¬ 
ing up well. Peaches on walls, having 
now been fairly well disbudded, were well 
watered with soft water. This acts in a 
manner as a tonic, and assists the young 
fruits to swell off. In the open quarters 
sonic young Apple trees on Paradise have 
been attended to in the way of mulching. 

W. MpGcffog. 

Ualmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Watering. —If the present draught con¬ 
tinues, much artificial watering will have 
to l>e done to keep hardy fruit trees and 
bushes in grow ing condition. Even at this 
early date it has been found necessary to 
give a thorough watering to those planted 
against wails with their roots near the 
surface. Artificial watering should not bo 
practised unless required, but needy cases 
aro at times overlooked until the tree-s arc 
suffering, when it is too late to wholly 
remedy the evil. At all times givo 
thorough soakings at suitable intervals, 
mere driblets l»eing worse 'than, useless. If 
not already done, mulch all fruit trees, so 
that quick evaporation, is avoided. Late- 
plauted fruit trees under ordinary circum¬ 
stances invariably have a struggle to make 
much headway during their first season, 
and when severe drought sets in early they 
cannot even bo kept alive unless much at¬ 
tention is bestowed upon them. Good 
waterings are beneficial t also mulchings, 
but the trees must be well syringed both 
morning and evening, while their stems 
may with advantage be entwined with hav- 
ba/ids. Plums and Cherries aro I very 
liable to be attacked with green and black 
aphides. As a preventive measure, our 
trees are thoroughly syringed with Quassia 
compound once a week. The 

Summer pruning. This operation re¬ 
quires care, so that the energies of the 
trees may be directed to the formation of 
liuit buds ancj the proper development of 
the crop. In the summer pruning of fruit 
trees no hard-and-fast Line can bo laid 
down, as each tree has a separate indi¬ 
viduality ; even those of the same variety 
may differ largely in constitution. The 
best wav to do summer pruning is, doubt¬ 
less, to go over the trees every week, and 
cut Ixack the strong shoots a few' «t a time 
to four perfect leaves, spreading the work 
over the whole summer. In this way the 
pruning can be so carried out that every 
part of the tree is kept in a healthy, fer- 
t l? condition. Whfwe this cannot !k> 
done, tho next be^t plan is to do the top 
of the tree first, tho centre a fortnight 
later, and the bottom last. Thus the bot¬ 
tom branches would for a time be the only 
ones where any outlet for new growths 
existed. By dividing the summer pruning 
into throe sections, and leaving the bottom 
to the last, the flow’ of sap is equalised, 
and the bottom branches, which are usually 
the weakest, thereby strengthened. Pears 
on walls are generally the first to require 
attention. The breast-wood should he 
shortened, arid sufficient young wood 
trained in to furnish the space. Cordon 
Pearp also require close stopping to keep 
them in a fruitful condition, and this also 
applies to Plums and Cherries. Tho side 
shoots of pyramid trees should be pinched 
early to about four or five leaves, and the 
subsequent- shoots pinched as necessary to 
within two leaves of the first pinching. 
Leading shoots aro thus encouraged to 
grow strongly, and by this method tho 
whole tree becomes fertile. 

French Beans. —The first sowing of this 
important vegetable l»eing w’ell advanced, 
another sowing has been made, in order 
to keep up an unbroken supply. Tho 
ground on which they are grown should l>e 
rich, but any situation in the open will suit 
them now. Canadian Wander is one of 
the best varieties for sowing at this time, 
being a free and continuous.cropper. If 
the season is favourable, this variety will 
produce abundance of fine pods during the 
greater part of the season, provided they 
are kept closely picked. It is of great 
importance to gather the Beans as soon as 
readv, whether they are wanted or not, for 
if left on the plants until the seeds become 
hard they w ill soon ruin the iVcuspccts of a 
continuous crop. Magnum Bonuin is also 
nn excellent variety for sowing now. Both 
Ihe.so varieties should be sown in rows 2.J 
feet apart, and if the weather continues 
dry they should be afforded liberal water¬ 
ings of liquicj manure to keep them grow¬ 
ing freely. Original froff-i W. G. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SUMMER CARROTS. 

I have for some time abandoned the ex¬ 
tensive cultivation of the big Carrot, and 
instead maintain a supply of small, tender 
roots by frequent small sowings. The 
seeds in showery weather germinate 
quickly, and soon develop into edible 
roots, and even in winter one may pull 
these from the 01**11 ground and thus pre¬ 
serve the sweet and delicate flavour of the 
summer Carrot. For flavouring and for 
garnishing, for which the Carrot is 
largely drawn upon in many households, 
probably a small sowing of the hu ger tyjie 
may be economical, because these may be 
lifted and stored in a dry shed, and 1 h» 
handy for daily use. It may la; argued 
that the Short Horn is just as well 
adapted to this purix>se as the larger root. 

I know this is quite i>ossible, but there Is 
undoubtedly a considerable amount of 
waste when large Carrots are sent to the 
kitchen. 

Carrots are sometimes seriously injured 
by the garden slug. 1 have known 
instances where Carrot s which had 
germinated well, the lines lieing dis¬ 
tinctly seen, suddenly disappeared. Soot 
scattered over the bed thinly and fre¬ 
quently makes the leaves distasteful, and 
a good dusting of dry road-sweepings is 
helpful in warding oft* an attack if 
threatened. In the clearing of the ground 
of summer crops, l*eas or Potatoes, for 
instance, there is ground quite ready for 
the reception of Carrots at any time up 
to the month of September. In this way 
ground that in the ordinary way would l>e 
given over to Carrots could be more profit¬ 
ably devoted to Potatoes, the early 
varieties of which would be cleared in 
time to sow successional batches. Young 
Carrots are so much appreciated in many 
households that gardeners devote much 
time to forcing them in order to get them 
in early. No one will deny they are well 
worth this extra labour. I 11 the market 
young Carrots find a ready sale, but to 
keep up a good supply it is necessary to 
make frequent sowings. Short Horn Car¬ 
rots will become coarse and lose their 
flavour if allowed to get overgrown, hence 
the necessity for frequent sowing. S. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato sets falling.— Herewith I send 
you sample of Potato sprouts from my gar¬ 
den, by which you will see that, they have 
rotted off. The seed seems quite sound, 
and was well sprouted before putting into 
'he ground. The sprouts grew nicely until 
they were .*! inches or -1 inches above the 
ground. Then I noticed that they began 
to dry no and wither. On examination, I 
loiiml that (lie sprout near the Potato had 
rolled, while the wed itself seemed quite 
sound, and had started to sprout again. 
I should like your views on the matter, 
also what I can do to stop same.—W. E. 
ItOWSWELL. 

lit is not stated whether the whole 
planting is affected in the same way as 
1 lie shoots forwarded. If the cases are 
isolated, there is nothing to worry about. 
The chances are Hint tlie sets were not 
thoroughly hardened off before being 
planted out, and have received a check, 
which has resulted in the shoots col¬ 
lapsing. If, on inspection, the sets are 
sound, the succeeding sprouts quite 
healthy, and growing away freely, it is 
obvious that the reason given above, or 
some similar cause, must lie responsible. 
One of the plants forwarded had a very 
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diminutive tuber—$ inch in diameter—at¬ 
tached. It may be that these small tubers 
have been left in the ground—if they are 
not seedlings—at raising time last year, 
and, having been disturbed during plant¬ 
ing time, have acted in tin* manner de¬ 
scribed. Further information in a short 
time as to the behaviour of the secondary 
growths might afford a iiossihle clue to 
I lie trouble, which is certainly not of every¬ 
day occurrence in the case of Potatoes.1 

Late Peas. —The l>ost position in the gar¬ 
den should always Ik* selected for present 
and future sewings of these, where they can 
have a good deep root-run, so that they 
are less likely to suffer from drought at a 
time when they should be in full bearing. 
'I'lie tall-growing varieties should receive 
plenty of room between the rows, to allow 
the sun to reach the Lowest flowers and 
induce a heavy crop the full length of the 
haulm. Varieties that grow 6 f<*ct should 
not. have less than this between the rows, 
and the heaviest crops are obtained gene¬ 
rally from single rows, or where they are 
situated well ajwirt. I do not advocate 
growing many varieties where lioth a Largo 
and regular supply lias to 1>© kept up, but 
.select two or three varieties that are 
known to do well in the district.— 
F. W. G. 

Spinach. —At this season a rich and 
deeply cultivated site should l»o chosen for 
this vegetable, as it lias a tendency to bolt 
on poor and shallow soil. Thinning the 
seedlings to 6 inches apart immediately 
they are large enough to handle will also 
help to prevent bolting. Now Zealand 
Spinach is very useful during hot, dry 
weather, as the plants revel in drought 
and sunshine when established. The seed 
may lie sown in boxes at the present time, 
planting out the seedlings when the 
weather i«s sufficiently warm, remembering 
that the plants are easily injured by frost. 
A small bed planted on a south border 
will yield a supply sufficient for any me¬ 
dium-sized establishment. Seeds may l>o 
sown in the open aliout the end of the 
month.—F. \Y. G. 

Thinning crops.— At tlie earliest possible 
date the thinning of crops ought to hi* 
undertaken. No detail Is so apt to be put 
off as this, and the longer it is delayed 
the worse it will be for the plants which 
are ultimately to bo left Congestion in 
seed drills is, I think, worse than weeds, 
for the seedlings, packed closely together, 
check and distress each other. I prefer 
to do the -thinning at twice—first, thinning 
Hie seedlings to *J inches apart, and then, 
in a week or ten days, completing the 
work. This allows one to see, at the 
second thinning, those plants which may 
have been irtjured in the first ojieral ion. 
and jiermits one to fill up or prevent gaps in 
t!i«» drills.—A Scottish Gardener. 

French Beans.— -A sowing cf these will 
be made on a warm south lander. where 
protection can lie afforded if necessary. 
The best way for the first sowing of this 
important crop is to draw drills 4 inches 
deep and 18 inches a]>a.rt, half filling the 
drills with old potting -soil, afterwards 
planting the Beans and covering with the 
same soil. This method ensures speedy 
germination and free growth.—F. W. G. 

Turnips. —As Turnips are soon over after 
they become ready for use, especially 
during the early part of the summer, seeds 
must be sown frequently, and in small 
quantities. During July and the early 
part of August it will lx* necessary to sow 
in larger quantities and greater variety, 
because from these sowings the autumn 
and winter supplies will be obtained. 


BEES. 

VITALITY OF THE HONEY BEE. 

I have once or twice in these columns 
spoken of the wonderful vitality of the 
honey bee, and just recently a few further 
instances of this have come to my notice 
and which are worth recording. The first 
is a case which occurred during the un¬ 
seasonably cold weather we bad before the 
prevailing hot sjh’11 we are now enjoying. 

I was called by a friend to look at her 
bees and give my advice as to their condi¬ 
tion. diseased or otherwise. She was in 
doubt, being a beginner, and wished for 
what she kindly called skilled advice. My 
lady friend had noticed several dead lx*es, 
and also several crawling about in the 
Grass in front of the hive. At first 
thoughts this meant ** I. of \Y.,” but her 
assurance that they were not collected ! n 
groups imindled me to cheer her with my 
opinion that there was no disease. I went 
on one of those days we had, with a rather 
warm sun and a distinctly cold breeze. I 
found what she had said—many dead bees 
and several crawling about, but none in 
grouiw? or small clusters, neither were there 
stains on the hive anywhere. Ergo, mused 
I. no disease. I picked up half-a-dozen of 
the so-called dead bees, put them into tin* 
palm of my hand, and covered them with 
my other hand, making a kind of cave for 
them. 1 11 a minute or two I oi»ened my 
bands to find wliat. i exjiected, namely, 
living bees—movement of the legs, a rapid 
shaking of the wings, and a walking about 
011 my pahn. Another short i»criod of 
cover and the whole of these bees were on 
the wing, making for tin* alighting-board, 
strong and well. I picked up all the ap- 
pureutly dead bees I could find, treated 
them similarly, with the same gratifying 
result. They were simply overcome by tin* 
cold wind on their return journey, and, 
being honey or pollen laden, fell to the 
ground to die unless rescued and revived. 
To Unis revive even a couple of score of 
bees Is well worth while, ami.exposes the 
beekeeper to no risks whatever. Be care¬ 
ful to pick ui) the bees without crushing, 
and, preferably, by their wings. 

A second instance is even more strange, 
tbough true, and harmonises exactly with 
what was mentioned at a recent lecture on 
tin* “I. of W.” disease to the* Beekeejiers’ 
Association in the Isle of Wight. At a 
diseased apiary some fifteen miles from my 
house a diseased slock, which had, how¬ 
ever, survived the winter, was “sul¬ 
phured ” in order to kill it off. The brood 
comb and dead bees were thrown on to a 
rulvblsh-lienp. After a week or so it was 
noticed that, bees were numerous and 
strong there, though for miles round no 
honey bees existed. What had happened 
was that some liees had accidentally 
escaped total fumigation. I am not yet 
acquainted with the further condition of 
these bees ; but the Isle of Wight lec¬ 
turer's experience tells me what I may ex- 
lied to find, which in a lot of healthy bet*?. 
They will, lie queenless, no doubt, but the 
owner ought to re-queen, thus forming a 
nucleus in going order and a good founda¬ 
tion for a thriving stock next year. The 
lecturer in the Isle of Wight said the sur¬ 
viving bees the circumstances were ex¬ 
actly similar—were collected and made 
into a nucleus, which at the present time 
is a [lerfeetly healthy hive of bees. 

It is an axiom that bees are naturally 
careful of their health. As evidence of 
this sanatory instinct in bees it was stated 
at the same Isle of Wight meeting that in 
a certain stock the healthy bees had re¬ 
moved their deceased and diseased sisters 
to a safe Opened ffWTO' the hive, while 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


STANDEN'S MANURE 

Established 40 Years. 

This old-established highly concentrated 
Manure is acknowledged by the leading 
practical gardeners in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies to 

EXCEED ALL OTHERS IN GENERAL 
FERTILISING PROPERTIES AND 
STAYING POWER, 

and has enjoyed an acknowledged superiority 
for the last 40 } r ears. 

THE SMALLEST QUANTITY APPLIED 
WILL GIVE RESULTS. 

In tins, each 9d, Is. 6d., 3s. 9d. and 7s. 
Cheaper in Bulk. 


CORRY <& CO.. Ltd.. 

LONDON, S.E.1. 


RAIN BRINGS OUT 
THE SLUGS 

by producing the rank growth in 
cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., that 
Slugs thrive upon. 

“ Clubicide ” Kills Them 
Apply through watering-can to 
Plants and spray it on to Bushes. 




Eradicates Garden Pests 
In Bottles, 1/3, and £ and 1 Gallon Tins 
of Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Sundriesmen 
Sole Manufacturers : 

Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

Made Id complete seo- 
tion best Quality 
Board, plaued and 
V • jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt,over tongue! 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
look and key, bolts, 
Copyright Registered. etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Floor. 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 9 6 16/. 

7 ft. loog, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 17 b 35 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 A 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55 • 

IS ft. long. 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Ball dinars. 

Established 70 Ysaas, BBDFORD. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER | 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT. . 


EUREKA 


Digitized fr, 


Google 


Just a little sunshine, 

Just a little rain, 

Just a little RITO, 

Means crops as big again. 


RITO is the wonderful energiser for 
soil bacteria that MULTIPLIES ALL 
ALLOTMENT & GARDEN PRODUCE. 

Horticultural Rito, which proved such a sensational 
success last year for allotment and garden produce, is still 
obtainable from all Corn Merchants, Stores, Seedsmen, and 
Florists. 1 cwt., 27/6 ; A cwt., 15/- ; 28 lbs., 8/-; 14 lbs., 4/6 ; 
7 lbs., 2/9d. In case of difficulty, send orders with cash direct 
to The MolassineCo., Ltd. Extra charges for carriage if ordered 
direct—on lcwt.. nil; on 56 lbs., 1/-; on 28 lbs. and 141bs.,9d. 

THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD., 

16, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS. 


OS#,, Vrvrn/A IS THE BETTER WAY - 

ijpsLLiy' Eagier , Quicker , Cheaper , 

Potatoes must be Sprayed to di S nt 

\ STRAWSONITE (with its highest copper percentage) is 

\ vV. x the P° a8lt, l® powder, and the ECLIPSE SYRINGE 

'X is utade on purpose to make the operation ua simple and easy 

WHAT A as possible. A child can use it, and anything from live rods 

SATISFIED up lo len acres is easily sprayed by the ECLIPSE. 

USER 8AY8. 

Glides Farm, Rothe r - 

Held,Sussex, March If, 1919.—"I am \L/i , 

entirely in favour of dry spraying, jPrv 4 ffl /fl 

chiefly for the reason that it gets ^ IMJ //ft 1 ll/L 

down where the wet does not."— Alfred Hicks. A ' fJ 'A\ •* I III II 

DRY SPRAY YOUR ONIONS. CARROTS. I Ul U 

ROSES wit.i BUGGE’S GREEN SULPHUR an 1 1 

get rid or Insect Pests. The ECLIPSE SYRINGE does ‘ 

it all. Green Sulphur costs only 4a. lb., or 7 lbs. tor 2/3. 

With 12 lha. of Strawsonite, sufficient to spray 5 rods twice, 13 3. Syringe only. 10 6. Carriage Paid. 

Bold by Selfridge's. HarrodV, Whiteley's. Army and Nary, Civil Service Stores, and most of the principal 
Stores throughout the Kmgtlom. If unable to obtain locally, send no me of your Biore and order direct to— 

E. R. BUCCE, Eclipse Works, 102M. Wostcombe Hill, London, S.E.3. & 187-9. Hertford Rd.. Enfield Wash, Mdx. 


KATAKILLA 


NON -POISONOUS — 

the perfect insecticide wash for fruit. 

VEGETABLES, FLOWERS. 

Small Cartons for lO Gallon Wash...each 

largo Cartons for 50 D? D? ...6/-each 

From Nurserymen. Seedsmen snd Ironmongers 


Sole Manufacturers 


„ „M? Doucall Bros Ltd. 

66*68, PORT STREET, MANCHESTER 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka” Lawn Sand, 
boiuruME, Nicotine, Insecticides, Fumers, 
Sprays, and other Chemicals & Sundries. 

See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka J. 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any \l 
difficulty in obtaining we Bend direct, carr. paid. 


KbirAjdtissToMURSOH&H ayward 1i» Lincoln. A 


IMl 


AT POPULAR PRIOE8. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 5e.; 2 cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s.; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MAS KELL A CO.. Ltd.. 

MASKELL’8 WORKS, Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., D0NCA8TER. 


POR SALE.—Quantity of second-hand 4in. 

-*■ hot water pipe, about 190 feet with bends, junctions, 
and valves, also about 160 sq. feet of slate shelving, 1 in. 
thick. Apply—F. M. THOMPSON and SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors, 14, Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! 

48m Year of Distribution. List Free. 

Our well known magnificent strain. Cinerarias, obconicas, 
Calceolarias, etc , 3j. 9d. per doz.; 25s. per 100., carr. paid. 
JOHN STEVENS A SON, The Nurseries, Coventry. 
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robber aud foul brood bees were simply 
killed and pushed out of the hive. J do 
not pretend to question the veracity of this 
lecturer, but it may be permitted me to 
say that I think these bees must have been 
enterprising to quite a unique extent. 

Beekeeping is coming to the front at 
last very strongly. We even lind M.IVs 
prepared to champion the cause in the 
House of Commons. Readers will be inter¬ 
ested to learn that the bees Imported from 
Holland by the Board of Agriculture for 
the official re-stocking of apiaries have 
settled down very satisfactorily. 

Apiary work in the month of June is 
simple. It. is either to supply first super, 
or to add fresh ones as occasion demands. 
Abundant ventilation may safely be pro¬ 
vided without fear of robbery of any sort, 
because food for all is plentiful outside 
Those beekeepers who have thoughts of 
trying for an exceptional amount of honey 
should extract honey from the outside 
combs of the brood-chamber and return the 
extracted combs to the centre. One or two 
frames of brood may be exchanged for 
empty ones also. These removed frames 
should be used to strengthen a weak stock. 
Plenty of super room should also be 
allowed. Thus the queen is provided with 
more room for egg-laying, which means 
more population. The increasing stock 
meanwhile finds ample space in the upper 
chambers for storing honey. This also 
gives a sure check to natural swarming. 
The above method should not be used 
except with a strong and vigorous stock. 

B. It. H. 


COlftESPOIiDEllCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tulips falling (F. Pope). —The most 
likely cause of tin- failure is due to a fun¬ 
goid attack (Bot.ryti.s), the spores of which 
may bo present in the bulbs at planting 
Time, though it may not bo possible to de¬ 
tect them by ordinary means. In this 
way bulbs that at planting time were ap¬ 
parently sound and healthy would -speedily 
develop the disease in the soil when 
planted, the result being like those you 
submit. Yon had better burn the affected 
builibs, and avoid planting Tulips in the- 
same -soil another season. We should ad¬ 
vise you also to dispense with manures for 
this crop. 

Potting Azaleas (G. A .).— This may lx* 
done so soon as the bloom is over, and 
whilst new growths are being made, as the 
roots are then active. But l>eyond remov¬ 
ing the drainage from the old 'bails, the 
loots should bo little disturbed. The 
new pots should be fully an inch wider 
than the old ones. A good compost for 
them consists of peat soil and turfy loam 
in equal parts, some sharp sand being 
added. Plants that are not repotted may 
have weak liquid manure, one half soot- 
water, whilst in active growth ; but re¬ 
potted plants would not need it, as the 
fresh soil -should be good enough for them. 

Imantoptiyllum miniatum ( Greenhouse ). 
—For the decoration of greenhouses, con¬ 
servatories, or windows, this is one of the 
finest plants that can be grown, as it sends 
up numerous heads of orange-scarlet Lily- 
like flowers that, last a long time in perfec¬ 
tion. The ImanitophyMum makes a fine 
window plant. Dust is the great enemy 
of most window plants, but as the Iman- 
topliyli-um has thick, shining, leathery 
leaves, there is no difficulty whatever in 
keeping them clean, as they may l>e easily 
washed without injury. In order to in- 
crea-se this plant, take off any suckers 
which it shows, if possible with roots at¬ 
tached to them, a-s then they are sure to 
grow if placed in a pit or house where 
they can have a little heat for a time. The 
soil that 'Suits them best is fibrous loam 
and sand, but, as the roots are very large 


and fleshy, the Loam should be rough aud 
lumpy and the potting loose, in order that 
they may be able to ramify the more 
freely, to winter the Imantophyllum well 
and saioJy, a Higher temperature than that 
of an ordinary greenhouse is required, but 
where this canmot be afforded, it should 
have the warm end. and be kept a Little 
drier than usual. In order to get plants 
to flower freely, the pc-init is to treat tlibm 
well through "the spring and summer by 
supplying them liberally with water and 
liquid manure, ras then they are sure to 
make strong growth. 

Pampas Grass preparing (lionrnia ).— 
The secret lies in cutting tho plumes as 
soon as they have fully developed. Cut 
carefully, and hang them up, plumes down¬ 
wards, in -a dry atmosphere away 
from bright sun-shine. When they 
clog, as they will do after dull weather 
and damp air, simply dry them steadily 
over a fire, and shake out the plume-s 
geutly. Very possibly your failure was 
due to not hanging the plumes downwards 
un/til they were quite dry and bard. 

Palms from seed (A Would-be Grower ).— 
Unless you have artificial heat, and plenty 
of it, the Palm seeds will be a long time 
in germinating. Even when plunged in a 
hot-lied, the seeds -start slowly, and several 
yeans will elapse before the plant-s attain 
any decorative value, hence ,it is better 
and cheaper for those who only want a 
few plants to buy them, and leave the 
raising to the specialist. Plants suitable 
for the greenhouse or the room are cheap 
enough now. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Destroying tree stumps (II. C. Hodden). 
—The following is. said to he a good recipe. 
In -the autumn bore a Hole 1 inch or 2 
i/iches in diameter and IS inches deep, put 
in ozs. of saltpetre, fill with water, and 
plug up close. In the following spring put 
into the same half a giU of kerosene, and 
then light. The stump will smoulder away 
without blazing, and leave nothing hut 
a-shets. The best way, however, where it 
can he done, is to grub up the stumps. 

Cutting down the white Broom (M. S.). 
—You may cut down the Broom as hard 
a-s you like if the plant is young and vigor¬ 
ous. The cutting down, however, de¬ 
pends greatly on the age and -size of 
the plants. If they are very old and 
leggy—as seems to he the ca-se with your 
specimen—it is very possible that if cut 
down too hard they will not again start 
into growth. The best time to cut down 
is immediately after flowering. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves blistered (A lex. Hodgkin - 
yon). —This is due to cold, cutting winds. 
The only remedy is to pull off the l>ad 
leaves. In a few weeks, given more genial 
weal her, the trees will cease to l>ear such 
leaves, and the subsequent growth will be 
healthy, though in some seasons the dam¬ 
age is sufficient to injure the crop. The 
best way to avoid this trouble is to grow 
the trees on a wall that lias the least ex¬ 
posure to such cnld w inds, and to protect 
with blinds or fish-netting. Loaf blister is 
more prevalent in some sea-sons tlinn 
others, and the more ungenial and cold 
the spring the worse is the attack. If the 
weather is cold and wet next season, wo 
should strongly advise you to efficiently 
protect your trees in the way advised 
hbove. 

Vine leaves scalded (.1. 7?.).—Judging 
bv the leaves you send, we should -say that 
the trouble is due to scalding, through the 
ventilation not l>eing properly attended to. 
Moisture settles on the foliage at night, 
and if this i-s not dissiijwikd early on bright 
and sunny mornings by ventilation carefully 
applied, or before the sun raises the tem¬ 
perature, scalding is -sure to follow'. The 
tw o varieties you allude to are very-liable 
to suffer from scalding. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black spot on Tomatoes (IF. P.).—Your 
Tomatoes are badly affected with a fungus 


known as Black spot. It is generated, 
without doubt, in the flower or fertile 
. organs, as it invariably begins in the 
flower apex, and spreads over the fruits. 
Your plants are evidently -too freely 
watered am! too highly manured. With¬ 
hold water considerably; gather every 
spotted fruit at once and destroy them; 
also turn on a little boat, if you have such. 
Make up a solution of soft scap and sul¬ 
phur -or milk and sulphur, and paint over 
til© hot-water pipes thickly when they are 
hot, shutting up the house close a-t night 
Repeat this on three alternate nights, and 
give all the air you can in the day. 

Growing Mushrooms in Grass (Nurse D. 
Parsons ).—There is no difficulty in growing 
Mushrooms in a field, and now is the best 
time to plant the spawn. A good plan is 
to dig out a hole wide enough and deep 
enough to hold a harrowload of fermented 
horse-droppings. Tread those in firmly, 
press a few r pieces of spawn 2 inches into 
the compressed manure, and replace the 
turf. The usual wav is to lift the turf in 
pieces the width o-f a spade and about 3 
inches thick, from a yard to two yards 
each way to any desired area. The soiJ 
lx-low should then be removed to a depth 
of 4 inches or 5 inches. Th-i-s cavity should 
then be filled with horse-droppings which 
have been previously prepared -in the ssi-tu© 
wiay as for the making of Mu-sliroom-l>eds. 
In the centre of the manure place a piece of 
spawn about 2 inches square, make all 
firm, and then return the turf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beetle in lawn (F . J. Boyex). —The little 
beetle -sent is not a harmful creature at all, 
hut is, like most of the smooth, shining, 
active -roil beetles, carnivorous in its 
Habits, and may possibly e-ven have l>een 
devouring -the insects, if they be insects, 
which wore feeding upon your Grass. 

Destroying woodlice (Finery).—One of 
tho best ways of destroying woodlice is to 
jK)ur boiling water over them, this killing 
them in a w holesale manner if vou can find 
out where they congregate. They are also 
fond of hiding under bricks, slates, tiles, 
pieces of board, etc. Lay some of these 
about and lift them every morning. They 
may also be poisoned by boiling small 
neces of Potato in water to which arsenic 
las Ixcn added, or they may lx trapped 
by folding long strips of paper in half 
lengthwise, smearing one side with treacle 
and beer, and laying them about in the 
haunts of the woodlice. Their skins are 
so hard that no insecticide will have any 
effect on them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Geo. D. Marshall. —So far as we can see 
from the crushed specimen you send us, 
the poor grow t-h set.ms entirely due to lack 
of food. Give the bushes a good mulch of 

rotten manure, and all will be well.- 

Bournia.- —We know of no work such as 
you inquire for. but we would advise you 
to procure “ Alpine Flowers for Gardens,” 
price L5s. (id., post free from this office. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — I. ft. —1, Spinea cal¬ 
losa; 2, Spiderwort (Tradeseant-ia vir- 
ginica) ; 3. Genista lmpanica ; 4, the white 

Beam (P.vrns Aria) - M. F. — 1 , Goronilla 

E.ncru-s; 2, tho Feather Hyacinth (Mus- 
cari comosum monstrosum) ; 3, Cytisu-s 

purpiireus; 4, Spiraea, hypericifolia.- 

IF. J). —1, Dior villa (Weigela) rosea; 2, 
Nepeta Mussina; 3, form of the Sun Rose 
(Heliian-theauum vulgar©); 4, Veronica 

rupert-ris.--4.—1, Habrothamnus ele- 

gan-s ; 2, Centaurea mon-tana rosea; 3, Mor- 
tonisia virginica; 4, Saxifraga gramilata 

fl.-pl.- [ Donovan.— 1. Lychnis d-iurnci 

fi.-pk ; 2, Veronica gcntia.noides; 3. Tel- 
1,nn-a grandiflora.- —Mrs. Stanley Dudg¬ 
eon .—Clavtonia -sihiric-a.- John Gray. — 

A form of Odontog.lo-ssum Andersonianum, 
a hybrid between l). crispum and O. 
glo-riosivm, of n-o value from a commercial 
poiu-t of view.- L. IF . ft. —Verba-scum 
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THOUGHTS AHD THINGS OF THE GARDEN. 

GLADIOLI AHD DAHLIAS. 


Summer flowers have come upon us with 
something of a rush, being hastened on 
their way by the uninterrupted sunshine of 
May and early June. Unfortunately, the 
lack of rain is shortening the season of 
Pyrethrums. Pinks, and many other border 
flowers, even as It renders the Roses most 
fugitive. I have noticed many of my own 
Roses to be pretty half-opened buds one 
evening, only to be full-blown flowers the 
next. Rut we cannot have it every way, 
and if the brilliant sunshine brings its own 
enjoyments with both hands full we must 
not complain if we have in our turn to pay 
for them. We shall most assuredly have 
overcast skies and summer showers soon 


a long stride, but on the way we have the 
Pompones, the gorgeous Cactus, the Pavmy- 
flowered, and Collarette, all in the greatest 
profusion, and when harvest festivals 
come along, when sheaves of cut bloom arc 
required, I can scarcely decide which sec¬ 
tion is the most valuable. I trust the days : 
will corne again soon when the enthusiastic 
admirers of this most admirable flower 
will once more collect their forces and en¬ 
gage in the friendly battles as of yore, for 
when the National Dahlia Society was at 
its best, then we saw the greatest improve¬ 
ments effected. I had something to say on 
this score last autumn, so need go no 
further into the subject now, because I am 


.......... ouujuici soon, nimin iniu me suu.ieei now, because I am 

and I have made up my mind, directly they quite sure that these same enthusiasts will 

come, to Dlailt out n 11 tho Jlimnnla T s>n 11 hp n« nn<TPV no uvai. 4V... 4-lw. f .. 


come, to plant out. all the annuals I can, 
against that shortage of flowers with which 
we are threatened. I have also been pro¬ 
mised a consignment of Gladioli from 
Holland, and though these will lie late, I 
shall gladly welcome their arrival. 1 like 
tlie Gladioli. They give but little trouble, 
but are very eiTective in the early days of 
autumn and on into October. Some of the 
varieties are great improvements uj>on 
those we used to grow, but there is one 
still keeps its i>osition as the best of its 
class, viz., Breachleyensis, a bold flower of 
• dazzling scarlet. Of soft rose-pink varie¬ 
ties Panama is the best, and Pink Beauty 
a close second, both massive and showy 
flowers of the highest decorative value. 
Plectra is an equally good flower in every 
resqiect, scarlet with a creamy-white throat. 
Niagara is soft yellow, Glory of Holland 
pure white, Baron Hulot deep violet, and 
America pinky-white. With these to work 
ui>on there is no great fear for our October 
garden. ' 


ration. They like a light, porous soil, and 
they must have it deeply dug, require but 
a minimum of food, and are in no way ex¬ 
acting in the matter of attention. As the 
arrival of bulbs this season is so late, the 
blooming season may lie advanced by start- , 
ing them in pots under glass, removing 
them to their flowering quarters when in 
active growth. But when that is done the 
ball of each must not be broken nor the 
roots disturbed, otherwise the plant will 
flag and growth will be retarded. 

The Gladioli and the Dahlias are good 
fxunpanions in the autumn garden, and I 
Plant both as freely as I can. The latter 
are being planted now, and this is quite 
late enough for plants which succumb to 
the first autumn frosts. Generous treat 
aient in the way of soil, manures, and 
water is essential to a plant that giwe so 
rapidly and leafy, but it amply repays for 
all the labour expended upon it. Like 1 
unto the more aristocratic Rose, it has 


be as eager as ever for the fray as soon as 
the old facilities are restored. 

It may appear strange to already begin 
to talk of autumn flowers when the Roses 
and all the early summer flowers are about 
us demanding and receiving our fullest ad¬ 
miration, but one of the conditions under 
which alone the gardener's art can success¬ 
fully be pursued is that he must never live 
entirely in the present, or rest content 
w’hen he has surrounded liiiikself with Per¬ 
fections. He must continually look ahead 
ami make provision for a due succession of 
flowers, and while he sits and admires the 
prospect his mind must he fully occupied 
concerning what is to take their places 
when the Pinks have withered and the 
Rose petals lie about in coloured flakes. 

The pessimist can never make a good 
gardener, for instead of anticipating the 
pleasures that are to come-it is his nature 
to he makes himself unhappy because the 
Roses wither away and the flowers that 


Gladioli are of the easiest culti- own with tL*™ 7 and flower s that 
n.ey like n light, porous soil, nml * !. "1 _ s,m ? re onl - v . hastening to 


their end. He sees decay and death where 
he ought rather to see resurrection and 
new life. A procession standing still is no 
procession to be a real procession it must 
pass on to present in proper order its many 
pleasing details to many eager eyes. So 
with the garden, and though the procession 
may be an annual one, no two have been 
or can be, exactly alike. F. j. f. ’ 


Notes of the Week. 

A note from Edinburgh. -Daphne rupes- 
tns has been glorious. Habranthus pra- 
tensis is just going to flower in great 
abundance. Crinodendron Hookeri is very 
beautiful. Roses are very promising.—- 
G. W. M. Taylor, Portobello. 

Asphodels —Asphodels, If they are not 
the choicest of border flowers, have a cer- 


Preat diversity of form and an even larger | fain use where the bolder varieties of 
2 J555! cok> “ r ’ h F ^?“ ^e^iassive show | hardy plants are favoured. I cannot 
lla do "'“ , to the .-<*®|^Midcrstand why some who arc enthusiastic 


over the Rremuri decry Asphodolus rncc- 
H 108 U 8 , for the flowers are not dissimilar, 
i and, to my mind, well-grown spikes of A. 
racemosus are not inferior to those of some 
of the Eremuri. Asphodelus luteus, the 
| Asphodeliue, is much more graceful alike 
in bloom and habit than A. racemosus, and 
both succeed in any ordinary garden soil.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Pinks Queen Mary and Model. -These, 
briefly described, are up-to-date garden 
varieties on the lines of the laced Pinks of 
the florist, and characterised by the good 
form so essential to the flowers of the 
older type suggested. Model, indeed, is'as 
l>erfect in these respects as it is possible to 
conceive, the shapely petalled flowers of 
s ilmon-pink marked with crimson at the 
base. Queen Mary is of a livelier rose- 
pink colour, the base of the petals marked 
by maroon-crimson. Each variety gained 
an Award of Merit at the Chelsea’show in 
May last, Mr. C. H. Herbert. Birmingham, 
showing them with many others.—S. S. 

Colllnsia grand i flora. —Notwithstanding 
the name, this is by no means the largest- 
flowered species, but the blossoms are 
numerous aud showy. If sown in the 
autumn the seedlings stand the winter and 
come into bloom during the month of June. 

It is the natural way of these plants to sow 
themselves in the autumn, and when in 
our land they survive the winter, then 
their beauty and vigour are far greater. 
When this sjiecies was first described in 
‘ 1827 (Bot. Reg., t. 1,107) two of the three 
species already published had flowers as 
large or rather larger. But these two are 
from the Eastern States, and were pro¬ 
bably unknown to Douglas, who, when he 
1 found the plant, which he called Collinsin 
grandiflora, had discovered shortly before 
a species with relatively small flowers, 
which was published as C. parviflora, 
Lindl., in Bot. Reg., t. 1,082. 

Early Potatoes frested.— The blizzard 
I which raged in this district in the closing 
days of April took a heavy toll of voting 
foliage • in the ease of early Potatoes 
There is an ever-increasing tendency to 
plant these still earlier, and to forward 
artificially the growth of the sets before 
planting them. Early Potatoes are, of 
| course, a great inducement, but if, after 
, Preparing them, growers will not take the 
trouble to protect the shoots, all then- 
labour is in vain. Even in view of the 
i lesson just received not one in twenty will 
remember it. and the same thing may hap¬ 
pen next year. Wel)-pre-]>ared sets planted 
at a later date escaped, and once again 
i ,Ile proverb concerning “ the more 
haste, the less speed ” has been justified, 
j —A Scottish Gardiner. 

The Darwin Tulips.— Although we may 
question the wisdom of creating another 
name for what are really forms of the 
good old Gesner’s Tulip, there can be no 
doubt as to their worth as garden flowers, 
i The breeder Tulips in lf Bieir^ff* bolours 
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break into odd bizarre mixtures of colour, 
and tbeir garden value diminishes. The 
merit of these erroneously named Darwin 
Tulips is that they maintain their self 
colour for a more indefinite period, and 
thus for the future we can have tall late 
Tulips in the garden in many bright effec¬ 
tive shades, all of the same stately charac¬ 
ter and bold beauty as the parent. If there 
is no self Tulip to surpass 1\ Gesneriana 
in its best form, we have at least in these 
varieties fit associates for it capable of 
giving much colour to tin* garden in May, 
and most welcome when the Daffodils are 
fading. 

Trillium grandlflorum.— “ Ess ” (p. 2S2 

of Gardening) writes of a good form of 
the above which he saw in the garden of a 
friend. From the description given I 
should conclude that the variety referred 
to is that formerly known and sold as T. g. 
maximum, of which, in this country at 
least, no great number ever existed so far 
as I am aware. Its superiority was un¬ 
mistakable, and both “ Ess ” and his friend 
are to be congratulated ui>on possessing so 
good a plant. If it Is the real thing it will 
easily attain 18 inches high if given a rich, 
fairly moist soil, loam, i>eat, and leaf- 
mould in equal liarts being ideal. The 
superiority of this maximum form is as 
marked in boldness of leaf and vigour as 
in size and beauty of flow'er. T. g. pruecox 
w r ^is another well-marked form, larger in 
flow'er than the type and much earlier to 
bloom. These Trinity Flowers are slow T to 
establish, and require a year or two before 
showing their true character.—E. 'IL 
Jenkins. 

Funkia aurea striata in the Grass.—I 

have some good-sized plants of this golden- 
variegated Plantain growing in long, coarse 
Grass, where they are quite at home, the 
variegation being shown up by the fresh 
green herbage. This Plantain Lily, when 
grown in the border, loses its beauty under 
the influence of hot sunshine and drought, 
the leaves turning brown, but in partial 
shade and protected by long Grass it re¬ 
mains good in colour through the summer. 

I do not advise putting out single crowns; 
my plants had half-a-dozen crow r n 9 with a 
big mass of roots. Many things will do ' 
very well in the Grass if one shuts with 
strong specimens. The plants must* be 
grow*n before they are planted among 
Grass. I have had F. Sieboldi for some 1 
years growing under similar conditions 
and it is a success. These Plantain Lilies 
should be much used In the w’oodland and 
wild garden. They can be companions to 
the stronger-habited Ferns and will thrive I 
under the same conditions.— J. Cornhill. 

Crab blossom.— In late May there is 
usually a very fine display of Crab blos¬ 
som, but during the present season there is 
very little in this immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Tho reason is not far to seek. 
Owing to the demand for Crabs for pre¬ 
serving last autumn, and the comparatively 
high prices offered for this fruit, the trees 
were very roughly treated by the pickers, 
the fruit being thrashed dowm w*itli sticks, 
branches and limbs torn off, and much 
damage done to the trees. Should there 
be auy demand for Crabs in the en¬ 
suing autumn the intending pickers will 
find, when they arrive on the scene, that 
their thoughtless action has resulted in the 
killing of the goose which laid the golden 


Fendlera rupicola.— Although this sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrub is rarely seen to ad¬ 
vantage in our gardens, where it does suc¬ 
ceed it is easily one of the most beautiful 
of late May and June flowering plants. A 
native of the south-western United States, 
it belongs to the order Saxlfragacece, and 
Is thus related to the Deutzias and Phila- 
delphusee. It is a loose-habited shrub with 
long, slender branches clothed with small 
grey-green leaves w*hicb are similar in size 
and outline to those of Philadelphus miero- 
phyllus. The flowers are w*hite or white 
with a pink tinge, and they may be borne 
singly or tw'o or three together on short 
shoots from the previous year’s growth. 
Essentially a sun-loving plant, it ought 
only to be planted in unshaded positions, 
and in districts w*here the climatic condi¬ 
tions are not naturally mild it should be 
given a wall with a south or south-west 
aspect. Plant . in w*arm, w*ell-drained, 
loamy soil, and increase by means of cut¬ 
tings of half-ripe wood inserted in sandy 
soil in a close frame during July.—D. 

Tiarella unifoliata. —The true plant of 
Ibis species appears to be rare in gardens 
generally, though I have seen forms of T. 
cordifolia posing as its distinguished rela¬ 
tion under various names. I w*as given a 
i young plant of T. unifoliata by Mr. E. C. 

Buxton a few* years ago, and In a bed of 
| rather moist but well-drained soil, en¬ 
riched with plenty of leaf-mould, it has 
made a good specimen, w ith several spikes 
up to 18 inches high and large, rounded 
leaves, each 4 inches to 5 inches across. 
There need be no confusion between this 
and the common Foam Flower, for the 
former is not merely of much greater size, 
but it does not make stolons, or offsets, 
which are such a distinguishing feature 
of the other. Again, the flowers of T. 
unifoliata arc, though white-rayed, so 
tinted by the conspicuous apricot-coloured 
anthers that the wdiole spike appears to 
be suffused with that hue. The leaf 
colouration of this species is particularly 
good. Under generous cultivation, and 
with the help of some old cow manure, T. 
unifoliata will easily exceed the height 
given, and make a most imposing clump. 
—N. Wales. 

New Hybrid Pink Harold. —Among new* ! 
hardy plants at the Chelsea Show in May ! 
last this w*as, from more than one stand¬ 
point, the most remarkable in the whole of 
that great exhibition. It is of a set known 
as Alhvoodi, w r hich has resulted from the 
intercrossing of forms of the garden Pink 
with varieties of the Perpetual-flow'eriug 
Carnation. Of an ei>och-making character 
in itself, Harold embodies more than one 
of the good attributes of both parents. The 
flower is of the purest white,deliciously fra¬ 
grant, of large Pink size, with not a little 
of the good form which characterises the 
best of the florists’ Pinks of the laced type. 
It is, however, larger and fuller, more sug¬ 
gestive of the Carnation in these respects 
than the Pink. The leaves and growth 
generally are Pink-like, while running or 
elongated .somewhat after the Perpetual 
Carnation. All such distinctions are, how¬ 
ever, of minor imi>ortauce compared to the 
sheaves of blossoms, the glorious perfume, 
the wondrous purity, and the general 
utility of the flower a whole. The 
raisers, Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a great group of It.— 

I E. H. Jenkins. 


tirely disappearing each winter. The 
plants are now r nearly 2 feet high, and the 
branching flowering stems, with their twin 
clusters of bloom and glistening like those 
of the leaves with ruby hairs, are pro¬ 
ducing what promises to be a long succes¬ 
sion of bloom. The individual flowers are 
of a beautiful rosy-crimson, entirely free 
from veiniug, with a dark eye and goldc*n 
anthers. I believe thi9 fine Geranium is 
a biennial, but as it seeds freely it is 
worthy of the best attention. Even when 
not in flower the crown of foliage is a 
handsome object in the border. The Kew 
Hand-list considers G. anemonaefolium 
synonymous with G. Lowei. If that be so 
it is evidently an error, for the two plants 
are quite distinct in appearance and habit, 
the former incomparably the finer. My 
best specimens are growing in a free but 
rather cool spot with half shade. Though 
a native of Madeira, G. anemonaefolium ap¬ 
pears to be perfectly hardy.— X. Wales, 
Primula malacoides.— In the article on 
“ Greenhouse Primulas ” (page 200) 
“ T. W. IV* makes no mention of the 
pretty Chinese Primula, P. malacoides. 
Since’ its introduction about 15 years ago 
tills Primula has made great headway in 
IKipular favour, and it is now T universally 
grown. It is very free*floweriug, and is a 
desirable w r indow r plant. This Primula is 
readily increased by seeds, which ripen in 
such quantity and germinate so freely that 
self-sown seedlings crop up in all manner 
of places. As w*ith Primula sinensis and 
P. obconica, some of the newer kinds show 
a marked improvement and a wide diver¬ 
gence from the normal form, in wdiich the 
ttow’ers are pale lilac. A W’hite variety 
soon made its appearance, and since then 
tw r o or three distinct ones show ing more or 
less of a rosy tint have been given Awards 
of Merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. While on the subject of green¬ 
house Primulas I should like to say a word 
in favour of the little Himalayan Primula, 
P. floribunda, one of the supposed parents 
of Primula kew’ensis. Though the flowers 
are small they are borne in such profusion 
that the plant will continue to bloom till 
quite exhausted. The colour of the blos¬ 
soms is a rich yellow. There is a pale 
sulphur-coloured form known as Isabellina, 
but I do not care for it.—K. R. W. 

Calceolaria Buttercup.—This is a charm¬ 
ing plant for the conservatory or cool 
greenhouse, wdiile it is also very effective 
w'hen mossed in beds or borders. It is a 
cross between C. Cllbranl and C. Golden 
Glory, and was first exhibited at the 
Temple Show in 1910. Mr. A. Dawkins 
received an Award of Merit for it from 
the R.H.S. in May, 1918. Tho flow T ers are 
! yellow, a variety of shades being obtained 
from a packet of seeds. In some in¬ 
stances the flowers are prettily marked 
and spotted with reddish-brow'n, particu- 
| larly on the undersides. The plants are 
I verv f r( , 0 flow r ering, and remain in full 
beauty for several w*eeks. Seeds should 
j be sown ill June or July in well-drained 
! pans, and placed in a cool greenhouse 
j where the direct rays of the sun cannot 
i reach them, wdien germination will soon 
take place. As the seedlings become large 
enough to handle, they should be potted 
off singly, and finally Into 7-inch pots, in 
which they can be flowered. The compost 
1 should consist of fibrous loam three-parts 
and well-decayed leaf-mould one part. 


eggs—not for this year only, but for a few Geranium anemonaefolium.— Some seed j Grow on in cold frames, and never allow 


seasons to come. Meantime, those wdio en¬ 
joyed the annual display of blossom miss 
the accustomed treat. This is the more 
noticeable this year, from the fact that 
Sloe blossom in the same district is by no 



of this splendid species given to me by Mr. the plants to suffer from dryness at the 
E. C. Buxton and sow r n in 1916 germinated ; root. As winter approaches, a cool green- 
freely, and the plants are now (May 31st) house should be eboseu, where they will 
In flower. During their second and sub- eventually bloom. A sharp watch must be 
sequeut years the seedlings threw up a maintained for greenfly, which can easily 
succession of large fleshy leaves from a be kept in-,chejck. tw vaporising the strnc- 
short basal stem, this foliage almost en- ture at intervals.—W. B. 
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HARDY FERNS. * 

lx most gardens, large and small, there 
are places that cannot be embellished by 
the use of flowering plants. In dark cor¬ 
ners or in the shade of trees Ferns will do 
well, and, once fairly established, they 
will give no further trouble. It is very 
strange that those wh£ do not grudge the 
labour and expense required for the cul¬ 
ture of Ferns under glass make but feeble 
attempts to beautify their gardens with 
our native kinds, many of which are not 
inferior to the exotic species in beauty of 
forui and noble growth. Hardy Ferns will 
do well in any ordinary garden soil, but 
they will attaiu finer proportions in a 
compost of fibrous loam and leaf-mould. 

It is quite a mistake to thiuk that hardy 
Ferns must have rock work or any elevated 
position. Some kinds of lowly growth, I 


[ of growth. The dampest place in the gar¬ 
den should be chosen for this Fern, and 
if the ground is well prepared and ample 
space allowed for development, the plants 
will in due time throw up fronds 6 feet 
or more in height. The exotic species of 
Royal Ferns are equally hardy and as 
worthy of being well cared for. They also 
delight in moisture, but are apparently 
longer in coming to their full size. The 
Lady Fern is much more deserving of a 
place in gardens than many of its varie¬ 
ties, and which are more curious than 
beautiful. The same may be said of the 
Hart's-tongue. the type, to my mind, being 
infinitely much more ornamental than the 
majority of its varieties, in many of which 
the free, vigorous growth natural to this 
Fern is in a great, measure suppressed. 
There is a richness of verdure in the 


beauty of the commoner Ferns, when 
massed together in some shady part of the 
garden, or planted in groups beneath arch¬ 
ing trees, needs to be seen to be appre¬ 
ciated. The illustration gives some idea 
of the effect obtained in the grounds of 
* Sunnervllle,’ situated on the Rolton Road, 
close to the village of Irlarns o’ the Height, 
near Manchester. These Ferns are of slow r 
growth, but are lasting, increasing but 
little in height each year, though some 
that have been in one family over thirty 
years have at tallied a height of 4 feet. 
They were first planted in a suburb of 
Manchester, transplanted several times, 
and are now growing in a garden in 
Hawksliead Street, Southport.” 


RAISING FERNS FROM SPORES. 
Will you kindly tell me how to raise 
Fern9 from spores? I have a quantity of 
si>ores and T should like to try and raise 
some seedlings. H. M. 



FLaidy Ferns in a suburban garden close to Manchester. 


such as Asplenium virlde, Ceterach otti- 
dnanirn, and the Holly and Parsley Ferns, 
must have good drainage, but the robust- 
habited varieties do not need this accom¬ 
modation, and in a general way do best 
when the roots are not raised much above 
the ordinary ground level. Planting them 
on rockwork, rootwork, or mounds de¬ 
prives them of the moisture they so much 
need in the growing season. One of the 
very finest Ferns is the Royal Fern (Os- 
munda regalis). Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of this native species when it is 
lu the enjoyment of the conditions that 
favour its growth. It is a grave error to 
place this, as is often done, in an elevated 
|M)sition. for it is in its native habitats in¬ 
variably found where the roots get a 
liberal supply of moisture even when at 
rest. In damp woods, swampy places, or 
by the side of streams or pools of water 
I Jus Fern attains such noble proportions 
as to render it one of the finest of the 
many plants in cultivation that are valued 
for the beauty of their^folpige and clcaancc 
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Hart’s-touguc that is particularly attrac¬ 
tive. and which few r Ferns, hardy or ten¬ 
der, possess in such a high degree. The 
Ilart’s-tongue w'ill grow r freely in almost 
any kind of soil, but to see it at its best it 
should be planted in well-enriched ground. 
Among the Polystichuins there are some 
that may be freely used in the maimer 
above indicated. 1’. aculeatum is a noble 
Pern when fully developed, and the crested 
form of the male Fern is but little less 
vigorous and enduring than the common 
Fern. 

Iu both large and small gardens room 
can be found for some of these common 
but noble-habited Ferns, which merely re- 
( quire to be well planted and left alone, 
and require little or no attention for years 
together. In the wild garden, by the side 
of w'ater, and under the shade of trees, 
these native Ferns should be freely used. 

Mr. E. A Freer, Rusholme, Manchester, 
who kindly sent the photograph from 
'which our illustration has been prepared, 
writes ns follows“ The charm and 


[The most natural, as also the quickest, 
way of projuigating Ferns is by spores 
These should be gathered w T hen the cap¬ 
sules containing them begin to assume a 
brownish colour; the fronds should then 
be cut, put into paper bags, and allowed to 
dry for two or three days, after which time 
the spores should be sow n as soon as jHjssi- 
ble, although most of them retain their 
vitality for a considerable time. Although 
Ferns may be sown at any season of the 
year, the early spring is the most favour¬ 
able time, as, if proi>erly treated, seed¬ 
lings, or the generalit 3 T of them, raised 
then have sufficient time to produce crowns 
strong enough to stand the following win¬ 
ter. Many ingenious ways of sowing Fern 
spores have been recommended, but, pro¬ 
vided the materials used be of pure quality, 
either a piece of turfy loam, a piece of 
fibrous peat, or sometimes a mixture of 
both roughly broken is all that is required. 
An excellent way of getting rid of vege¬ 
table or animal life im tfiels material used 
for sowji^g p^^lsta-in 
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contents of a kcttleful of boiling water 
over it. When the soil thus treated has 
been allowed to cool and drain it is ready 
for use, as eggs or larva 1 of insects, spores 
of fungi, etc., are or should be all de¬ 
stroyed. The Fern spores, which are ex¬ 
ceedingly minute, must be scattered on the 
surface of the prepared soil and covered 
with either a bell-glass or a 6heet of glass 
and kept in a close, shady place. There 
they should remain until the surface of the 
pots or pans which contain them becomes 
covered with a growth of Lichen or Liver¬ 
wort appearance. From this singular 
growth the young Ferns ultimately de¬ 
velop, according to the different species, in 
a space of time usually varying from three 
to six months from the time of sowing. 
During that time the i>oLsor pans in which 
the spores are sown should be kept in a 
uniform state of moisture, the watering 
should be done by partial immersion, stand¬ 
ing the pots or pans in water for a few 
inches, so that the moisture rises to the 
surface. When Fern spores germinate 
freely it is necessary that they should be 
several times divided, for if allowed to 
crowd and overgrow each other in the seed- 
l»an or pot they are very liable to damp off. 
They should still be watered by imrtial 
immersion, and no water should be applied 
overhead until they have produced fronds. 
They should be gradually inured to the air 
by tilting on one side the glass cover, whicn 
may in a short time be removed altogether. 
Until then it is best to keep the pots or 
pans at all times well shaded during sun¬ 
shine, but not in dull -weather. When 
fronds have made their np]>earanee the 
seedlings do not require any other shading 
than that to which the house is usually 
subjected. When the seedlings have 
formed a little crown and are provided 
with two or three fronds they should be 
]>otted singly or placed in pans or boxes 
and kept for a time in a somewhat close 
atmosphere, well shaded and carefully 
watered until established. Greenhouse 
and stove Ferns require to be sown in a 
warm house, whereas for British and 
hardy exotic kinds a damp, shady, but not 
dark corner under the stage of a green¬ 
house or cold-frame is all that is required.] 


Garden Pests and friends. 

SILVER LEAF IN FRUIT TREES. 

(Continued from page 304.) 

Method of spreading.— The fungus is 
propagated by the spores which are freely 
distributed by wind. They germinate 
readily in moist weather, and the fungus 
gains admission to the trees through 
wounded surfaces, such as cracked 
branches, injured trunks, fissures in the 
bark, and any other unprotected wounds. 
On germination, a mycelium is produced 
which first of all attacks the dead and in¬ 
jured tissues, but on gaining strength in¬ 
vades the water-conducting cells and 
attacks the living part of the tree. It has 
been showri that infection by spores can¬ 
not take place through the sound and un¬ 
injured bark. Where the roots of two 
trees overlap, the mycelium from a 
diseased root may attack a sound root if 
in actual contact with it, and thus spread 
the disease. The mycelium, however, does 
not spread through the soil itself, but in 
or along portions of the woody roots. Ac¬ 
cording to Brooks, however, it is not by 
means of the joots that the disease is 
generally spread, and in support of this *t 
will be noted that affected trees, for in¬ 
stance In a plan hi tion of Victorias, usually 
appear scattered about in an irregular 
manner, and nof^adiating out from a com- 
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mon centre. Silver leaf is esi>eeially pre¬ 
valent in trees which have been cut down 
and regrafted, and in the case of Apples It 
is, as a rule, only top-grafted trees which 
suffer to any large extent. The varieties 
I badly attacked when top-grafted are 
mostly those which are known to callus 
lK>orly, such as Lord Suflield, Lord 
Grosvenor, Manx Codlln, Ecklinville, and 
Pott’s Seedling. The explanation, pro¬ 
bably, is that the unprotected cut stump 
offers exceptional facilities for spore- 
infection. This infection may not take 
place immediately, but if it does occur and 
mycelium develops in the stock it usually 
spreads to the graft and brings about its 
rapid death. In connection with si>ore- 
infectiou it should be remembered that the 
spores which give rise to new infections 
do not necessarily originate from a tree of 
the same kind as the one attacked. 
Stereum purpureum, for instance, is often 
found on Laburnum in gardens, and ei>ores 
from this may bring about silver leaf in 
Plums. 

Susceptibility of varieties. —All varie- 
j ties of Plum are liable to silver leaf. At 
one end of the list stands Victoria, by far 
the most susceptible of all, with Czar (very 
subject to the disease in certain localities) 
as second, and at the other end River’s 
Early Prolific and the Yellow Pershore, 
which are highly resistant. The explana¬ 
tion of the frequency of attack in Victoria 
has been sought in its heavy cropping 
powers, which not only weaken the trees, 
but bring about breaking of the branches, 
thus affording iioints of entry for the 
fungus This is, however, probably only 
partly responsible, the true explanation 
doubtless lying in those subtle factors 
which govern susceptibility and immunity 
in all kinds of plants and animals. The 
question of the effect of stocks has re- 
[ eently attracted attention, and In some 
j quarters it has been stated that Victorias 
grafted on highly resistant varieties par¬ 
take of the resistance of the stock. Many 
trees have, consequently, been worked re- 
' eently on the Yellow Pershore Plum, 
especially in the Evesham district, but 
whether a permanent beneficial effect has 
been produced or not is at present uncer¬ 
tain, since the use of this stock on au ex¬ 
tensive scale has only been practised for 
the last ten years. In the case of Vic¬ 
torias it is usually in trees 20 to 25 years 
old that silver leaf causes such wholesale 
damage, hence it is too early to form an 
opinion based on any extensive trials. The 
I Yellow Pershore Plum itself is undoubtedly 
occasionally attacked by silver leaf, and, 
according to reliable growers, Victorias 
worked on it have, after a time, shown 
signs of the disease. The whole question 
j of stocks is now under investigation, both 
from a scientific and practical standpoint, 
but time must elapse before the results of 
the investigations become available. 

Control measures.— Although no cure 
for silver leaf is at present known, the 
following recommendations, if carried out 
thoroughly, will materially help in check¬ 
ing the spread of the disease :— 

1. Removal of trees and cutting out 
branches .—Some growers advocate the re¬ 
moval and destruction of all trees showing 
, silvered foliage, but, judging from experi- 
! ence in Cambridgeshire on a fairly exten¬ 
sive scale, It appears that this drastic 
treatment is not necessary. If affected 
trees are systematically and energetically 
dealt with as soon as the disease appears 
it is possible very considerably to control 
| its spread. To effect this the following 
two operations must be rigorously en¬ 
forced :— 

(</) All dead trees must be grubbed up 


and destroyed, and also all trees 
which have begun to die back. 

(6) All silvered branches, even tliougii 
they show no signs of dying back, 
must be cut out. It will be re- 
ihembered that the minute threads 
of the fungus are usually found In 
the tissues of the wood consider¬ 
ably further down the branch than 
tiie level at which the silvered 
leaves appear. Silvered branches, 
therefore, Aiust be cut back to a 
point where no dark stain in the 
wood can be found. Unless this be 
attended to the operation will not 
be successful and the disease will 
spread to other branches. It 
should further be remembered 
that, as callus-formation takes 
place much more readily if the 
branches are cut back close to the 
main branch or stem, it is advisa¬ 
ble, if practicable, to cut back to 
such a point. 

2 . Prevention awl healing of wounds. _ 

All wounds made by the removal of 
blanches should be pared over with a 
knife, and covered at once with Stockholm 
tar. It is important also that wounded 
surfaces made by the breaking off of 
branches through wind or other cause* 
should be attended to in the same way, 
and, in the case of the highly susceptible 
Victoria, branches which have cracked 
through heavy crops of fruit should be cut 
off. Trees should never be injured more 
than is necessary, and in every case the 
wound should be immediately protected 
with tar. 

3. General measures .—Accumulations of 
woody debris must not be allowed. Sawn- 
off branches and trees that have beeu 
grubbed up should be removed from the 
plantation immediately and be used for 
firewood. Small branches should be burnt 
on the spot. If it is necessary to keep the 
firewood for any time it should be stored 
as far away as possible from fruit-trees 
and preferably in a shed. To cut down 
dead trees without subsequently removing 
them is useless, and to keep a wood-pile 
in or near a fruit garden is a practice that 
cannot be too strongly condemned. If it is 
quite impracticable to take diseased trees 
up by the roots they should be cut down 
close to the ground and the stump covered 
with at least 6 inches of soil. Exposed 
stumps on which the fungus can fructify 
must never be left. 

Drainage also should be attended to. 
Silver leaf is believed to make more rapid 
headway on heavy soils and in damp situa¬ 
tions. Any improvement, therefore, in the 
drainage of an orchard will help the trees 
to resist the disease. 

tor 

The application of lime, moreover, must 
not be neglected. Where the soil is sour 
through lack of lime, the general health of 
the trees suffers, and, as a consequence, 
they more readily fall a prey to disease. 

4. Resistant varieties .—Where silver leaf 
is very severe and many trees have had to 
be removed it is advisable to plant Plums 
other than Victoria or Czar. This applies 
especially to cases where the ground is sur¬ 
rounded by orchards or plantations in 
which the disease is still rampant and 
where the new trees will be in constant 
danger of spore-infection. Of varieties 
to be recommended, Pond’s Seedling, 
Monarch, Purple Egg Plum, and Damsons 
are generally fairly resistant, whilst Per- 
sliore Yellow Plum, River’s Early Prolific, 
and Damascene are extremely seldom at¬ 
tacked .^—Journal of the Board of Agricul- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PHYLLOCACTI. 

At the present time the different Phyllo- 
eacti are under a cloud, for they are met 
with in cornel rati vely few gardens. It 
was not ever thus, for fifty years ago they 
were grown much more than they are now'. 
They, however, gradually lost favour with 
the public till, in the 90s of the last cen¬ 
tury, they for a time attracted a good deal 
of attention. The cause of this stimulus 
was that their culture was taken up by 
.Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, who raised 
many new varieties, some of which were 
given Awards of Merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society between the years 1893 
and 1899. Like the Javanese Rliododen- 


be seen by the accompanying illustration, 
it is very free-flowering, a feature common 
to most of the varieties, provided they are 
given rational treatment. 

Culture. —This may be taken up from 
the present time, when a good many of 
them are going out of flower even if they 
have not actually finished. As soon as 
there are no more flowers to expand the 
plants may be repotted if they require it, 
though it must be borne in mind that 
annual repotting is by no means necessary 
in the case of the Phyllocacti. It depends 
a great deal upon the condition of the 
roots, as, if they are in a good healthy 
state, repotting may often be dispensed 


Phyllocactus crenatus. 


drons, of which Messrs. Veitch raised so 
many, most of these Phyllocacti have now 
dropped out of cultivation. Apart from 
the vagaries of fashion their decline in 
popularity is no doubt owing to the fact 
that the gorgeous blossoms do not long re¬ 
main in beauty, and they are of little or no 
use for cutting. This last seems to be the 
standard by which all flowers are judged 
nowadays. Some of the blooms show a 
wonderful combination of colours. Par¬ 
ticularly striking are those in which the 
luajor portion of the flower is of an orange 
or salmon tint, overspread more or less 
with a purplish metallic lustre that appears 
to be of different shades according to the 
standpoint from which it is view r ed. There 
is, however, a wide range of colour in the 
different kinds, for there are some pretty 
shades of pink or rose among them, while 
that herewith figured (Bfcjttocactus 
tus) lias ctreamy-wldte ^los^ju)) 


with. A suitable compost for this class of 
plants may be made up of loam with some 
brick-rubble, broken small, and silver sand. 
If the loam is heavy it may be lightened 
by a little good leaf-mould or peat. In 
I lotting, as much of the old soil should be 
j taken away as can be done without unduly 
i distressing the roots. The prepared pots 
| should be quite clean and effectually 
drained. Avoid using too large pots. In 
handling the plants during repotting it 
should be borne in mind that the branches 
are very heavy, and unless care is taken 
they may snap off. For this reason, when 
lotting is finished the main shoot should 
\ be secured to a neat stake and a few* of 
I the principal ones looped loosely to it. 

| With a good watering through a fine rose 
' to settle the soil in its place the potting is 
then complete. During the summer, when 
growing freely, the plants will need to be 
well supplied with w r ater, lessening the 


supply as autumn advances. In winter 
they should be kept fairly dry, but not 
imrehed up, in a minimum temperature of 
43 dogs. Except when in flow’er the plants 
should have full exposure to the sun. Cut¬ 
tings about G inches in length will strike 
root without difficulty if put into pots of 
sandy soil and stood on a shelf in the 
greenhouse. An excess of water must be 
avoided. W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lantanas.— While these are, in some 
tropical countries, among the most trouble¬ 
some of weeds, they are here exceedingly 
useful for the decoration of the greenhouse 
or for planting out in the garden during 
the summer. The rounded clusters of 
blooms, somewhat suggestive of a Verbena, 
hist in perfection a considerable time. A 
notable feature of some of the forms is the 
great change that takes place in the colour 
of the flow’ers after expansion. Some 
varieties, such as Chelsea Gem (crimson) 
and Drap d’Or (yellow), are of a dw r arf, 
compact habit of growth, while others will 
grow into fair-sized specimens. These 
Lantanas are all of a shrubby character 
and w ill thrive under much the same con¬ 
ditions as Fuchsias, except that the w r ood 
of the Lantanas, being much more slender, 
they will not stand being kept so dry 
during the winter as old Fuchsias will. 
Still, they need to be kept moderately dry 
at that season. Having passed the winter 
in a quiet state, the Lantanas will, under 
the influence of increased warmth and 
moisture, start freely into growth in the 
spring, and the shoots then produced will 
strike root very readily if taken as cuc- 
tiugs and placed in a close propagating 
case in a gentle heat. Prior to the war 
comparatively large bushes of the bright 
scarlet-flowered variety, Iucendie, used to 
be bedded out in the London parks.— 

K. R. W. 

Epiphyllum Gaertneri. —The best known 
of the Epiphyllums is E. truncatum, re¬ 
presented in our gardens by several varie¬ 
ties. This blooms during the winter 
months and is followed by the rose- 
coloured E. Russellianum. The species at 
the head of this note—E. Gaertneri—is very 
distinct from any of the others. It was 
introduced from Brazil in 1884, and though 
a comparatively old plant, it is not grown 
to the extent that one might expect. The 
stems are jointed exactly as in Epiphyllum 
truncatum, but the flow r ers, which are 
borne in clusters of tw’o to four at the apex 
of the shoots, are totally distinct. They 
are each about 3 inches across, regular in 
sliai>e, and of an orange-red colour. The 
regularly-shaped flower, so unlike the 
oblique one of E. truncatum, has suggested 
the question whether it is a hybrid be¬ 
tween this and some kind of Cereus. 
Apart from its distinct colour and shape 
this Epiphyllum flowers, as a rule, late in 
the spring or in early summer. There is a 
; form known as E. Mnkoyanum, which 
differs slightly from E. Gwrtneri in having 
few’er hairs at the joints, while the flowers 
are not exactly of the same tint. They are, 
however, so much alike as to be scarcely 
w’orth keeping distinct. These Epiphyllums 
can be readily struck from cuttings or 
grafted on the Pereskia, as is done in the 
case of E. truncatum.—W. T. 

Chamaerops excelsa and C. Fortune!.— 
i “ K. R. W.” (page 282) quotes the “ Kew 
Hand List” to show that the two names 
are synonymous, but on reference to “ The 
Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening,” by 
i George Nicholson, late Curator of Kew r , 
the tw r o are classed as distinct varieties. 
The former is said to reach a height of 
24 feet, and was intibdhted 6*1 C l844, whilst 
the latter,introduced five years later, only y 
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THE ORNAMENTAL CHERRIES. 
The flowering Cherries, species of the 
genus Primus, form an important group 
of decorative trees and shrubs, for among 
them are included some of our most beau¬ 
tiful spring-blooming plants. Moreover, 
they are very hardy, easily grown, and 
available for many parts of the country. 
Several of the most effective are natives 
of Japan, but there is also a number of 
very beautiful European trees, particu¬ 
larly those with double flowers, while 
there are other species from China and 
North America. They thrive when planted 
in good loamy soil that is naturally well 
drained, and give good results on chalky 
soils. In most cases varieties are budded 
upon stocks of the respective types, or 
upon closely allied species, but a few may 
be increased by cuttings or by layers. Any 
necessary pruning must be carried out witii 
care, for they are very impatient of serious 
branch injury, and the careless removal 
of a branch, particularly from an old 
tree, may be attended by serious results. 
Humming often follows wounds, and once 
gum begins to form the health of the tree 
usually declines. 

The following is a selection of the best 
of the ornamental Cherries. In 

I\ acida, a large bush 10 feet or so high 
from Eastern Europe, the single white 
flowers are borne freely in May, and are 
followed by dark red fruits, which are too 
sour to be of any value. Of several varie¬ 
ties, semperflorens is the most worthy. It 
is commonly called “ All Saints’ Cherry,” 
and differs from the type in its more slen¬ 
der branches and pendent branchlets. li 
blossoms twice during the year—.firstly in 
May, when the crop is rather light, and 
later about the end of July, when flowers 
are produced freely. Very often a good 
crop of fruit is matured, the Cherries 
being more palatable than those of the 
type. 

1\ Avium, the Gean, Mazzard, or Wild 
Cherry, is a European tree, native also of 
the British Isles, where it is found in 
many places, notably in the Beech woods of 
the Chiltern Hills. It sometimes forms a 
very large tree, over 90 feet high, but is 
more often met with as a tree 50 feet high. 
The white flowers, borne freely in May, 
are followed by red fruits, which are 
usually very sour. The variety I*. A. 
flore-pleno is one of the finest of ali spring¬ 
growing trees. In this case the white 
flowers are double. 1* inch across, and 
borne with the greatest freedom. It is an 
excellent lawn tree, and blossoms well 
from early infancy. Another useful variety 
is P. A. pendula, in which the branches 
are ]X*ndent and the single flowers white. 

P. Bessfyj, fhe Rocky Mountain Cherry, 
is a low-growing, erect shrub, often less 
than 3 feel liigly-Hs white flowers, borne 
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freely in May, are sometimes followed by 
small black fruits. 

P. Cerasus is a very attractive wild 
Cherry, distinct from I\ Avium in its 
dwarf habit ; in fact, it is known by the 
common name of the Wild Dwarf Cherry. 
In gardens, it sometimes forms a small 
tree, but as a wilding it is more familiar 
as a low bush, spreading by means of 
suckers, and sometimes forming long, 
straight branches, which make excellent 
walking-sticks. The white flowers are 
borne freely, and are followed by dark 
red, pleasantly acid fruit. Of several 
varieties, P. C. flore-pleno bears double 
flowers, which appear later than those of 
P. Avium ; while globosa, Marasca, and 
multicarpa are all free-flowering bushes. 

P. emarginata, though not one of the 
most effective when in bloom, forms a tree 
up to 40 feet high. The flowers are small, 
creamy-white, and borne in clusters in 
May. The fruits are produced freely, and 
are alternately red and black. It is a 
native of Western N. America, and was 
introduced about fifty years ago. 

P. fruticosa, native of Europe and 
Siberia, and sometimes called the Ground 
Cherry, is a low-growing shrub, scarcely 
3 feet high. The white flowers are borne 
freely in May, and are succeeded by red- 
disli-purple fruit. It is a good shrub to 
group in the wilder parts of the garden. 

P. gr/Eca is commonly considered to be 
a hybrid between P. Avium and P. Maha- 
leb, which originated in Greece. It forms 
a handsome tree, 40 feet high, and bears 
in May large numbers of white flowers, 
each one about 1 inch across. The fruits 
are almost black when ripe, and have no 
special attractions. 

I*, imana grows into a rather loose- 
habited bush, about 0 feet high. The 
leaves are grey-green, the flowers small 
and rosy-red. It is a native of S.E. 
Europe and Asia Minor, whence it was 
introduced about 1S15. 

P. japonica is better known by its double- 
flowered variety flore-pleno than by the 
type. A native of China and Japan, it 
forms a neat bush, 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
bearing freely in Mpy white or, in one 
form, rose-coloured flowers. The single- 
flowered form bears bright red, or, in the 
case of the rose-coloured variety, dark red, 
acid, but palatable fruits. The varieties 
flore-albo-pleno and flore roseo-pleno bear 
double white and double rose blooms, each 
flower about 1 inch across. The blooms 
are borne from almost every bud on the 
previous year’s shoots. The double varie¬ 
ties give the best results when the flower¬ 
ing shoots arc cut hard back as soon as 
the flowers fade, this encouraging long, 
vigorous shoots. Propagation is most 
easily effected by layers put down in 
spring. The double-flowered varieties are 


excellent for forcing for greenhouse de¬ 
coration in spring. 

P. Maiialeb, the St. Lucie Cherry, a 
native of Central and S. Europe, grows 
into a fine tree, 40 feet high, with a wide- 
spreading head of slender brandies, which 
in May are covered with clusters of small 
white flowers, followed later by tiny black 
fruits. The variety P. M. pendula is an 
extremely graceful tree, the branchlets of 
a semi-pendent nature. Bommi is another 
weeping variety, while globosa is of dense, 
compact growth. P. Mahaleb is a native 
of Central and S. Europe. 

P. pendula, the Rose-bud Cherry of 
Japan, grows in that country to a height 
of GO feet, its secondary branches having 
a peculiarly graceful character. In the 
bud stage the flowers are of a rich rose 
colour, becoming paler as they expand. 
P. subhirtella is a very closely allied tree, 
but its branches are normal in outline. 
Leaves and flowers are, however, prac¬ 
tically the same on the two trees. 

P. pennsylvanica, a tree 30 feet to 40 
feet high, is the Wild Red Cherry of North 
America. It grows into a handsome tree, 
bearing white flowers freely in May and 
small, bright red fruits in July. 

I’, pskudo-cerasus. —The various forms of 
this tree and of P. serrulata are very 
mixed, and in some cases it is rather diffi¬ 
cult to decide to which of the two species 
a variety should belong. Both are excel¬ 
lent ornamental trees, bearing very large 
flowers. Both also produce long, gaunt 
branches, sparingly furnished with branch- 
lets, but abundantly beset with short, spur¬ 
like growths, which produce large num¬ 
bers of flowers. The flowers of this 
species are usually borne four together, 
and may be white or rose-coloured. In 
the varieties Watereri and Sieboldi the 
flowers are double, each about 2 inches 
across, and white, deeply tinged with 
rose. The flowering time is late April and 
May. 

P. Sargenti is one of the more recently 
introduced trees, and is uncommon in this 
country. A native of Japan, it there grows 
from 40 feet to SO feet high. The flowers 
are nearly inches across, of almost the 
same shade as the flowers of the Almond, 
and produced freely in May. They are 
followed by small, black fruits, which 
rii)en in July. 

P. serrulata is a very beautiful Japanese 
Cherry, closely related to P. pseudo- 
cerasus. It grows 15 feet to 20 feet high, 
forming a wide-spreading head, often with 
more or less horizontal brandies, bearing 
white or rose-flushed flowers freely during 
late April and early May. The flowers 
are each 1£ inches to 2 inches across. 
There are several well-known varieties, 
with double or semi-double flowers, notable 
among them being flore-albo-pleno, with 
white flowers, flore-pleno with rose-flushed 
flowers, flore-luteo-pleno bearing greenish- 
yellow blossoms, and Veitchiana, or James 
II. Veitch, perhaps the most beautiful of 
all, with flowers each 2 inches across of a 
lovely deep rose-pink hue. The variety 
P. s. pendula bears large clusters of white 
blossoms. D. 


Azaleas.— The display of Azaleas of all 
kinds is especially fine this year. Un¬ 
fortunately. the season of these fine shrubs 
is comparatively short, and a wet day or 
two plays havoc with the flowers. There 
remains, however, the consolation that in 
the late autumn there will be an almost 
equally fine show of brilliantly-tinted 
foliage, and. in view of the double season 
of effectiveness in the case of the Azaleas, 
their claitus.-might be pressed m>on those 
to wiiom the - family IsTn/t little known.— 
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GLADIOLUS AMERICA. i of a speciality, great numbers having been 

Foie any purpose to which the best of these grown not only to meet an increasing de- 
corms may l>e put—garden decoration, mand for it there, but equally because the 



Gladiolus America. 


market work, or aught besides—this hand¬ 
some variety must be accounted one of the 
most suitable and reliable. It possesses, 
too, a popularity of its own, and whether 
on this side of the Atlantic or that which 
Rave it birth, is largely grown. In its own 
laud, indeed, its cultivation had forgsome 
years pp.' 
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orders for it from this side and from else 
where were increasing pro rata. To a 
large extent its distinctness, reliability, 
outstanding merit, and pleasing colour— 
(he things that matter and which go to 
make any flower of the florists’ creating, 
regardless of its class, indispensable—have 
made it the lxjpular variety it is, while 


vigour of constitution has fitted It for ser¬ 
vice in almost all classes of garden soils. 
It is of the large-flowered class, and, as 
the accompanying illustration clearly indi¬ 
cates, the flowers are set on a handsome, 
well-framed spike. They are of a flesh- 
pink colour, very pleasing and beautiful 
withal. In fine it is of a type which ad¬ 
vertises itself, a notable in any collection 
no matter how large. By those who know 
the variety well it is said to require a 
longer season of grow r th than most, or, 
rather, that it continues growing later than 
the majority, a fact not to be ignored by 
those w T ho would harvest the finest produce 
and thereby secure the best flowering sub¬ 
sequently. As Gladioli go, America is of 
the large-bulbed class, hence both large and 
well-matured conns are essential to the 
production o{ first-class spikes. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE CULTURE OF GLADIOLI. 
There is now, we are told, more inquiry 
after roots, conns, and bulbs than has been 
the case during the past four years, and, 
no doubt, many of us are hoping to get 
back, if not exactly to pre-war conditions, 
at least to something approximating to 
them. In view of this I w r ould draw the 
attention of readers of Gardening to the 
possibilities of the Gladiolus. In former 
years it was usually considered the flower 
of the specialist and of the exhibitor, but 
in the majority of gardens—say thirty 
years ago—it was the practice to devote, 
at least, a portion of a sunny border to 
Gladioli—a good batch of G. brenchlyensis 
being included. Nowadays, certain firms 
w r hich specialise in the flower have multi¬ 
plied varieties, and, to some extent, have 
popularised it. Before the war, corms were 
to be had at a very cheap rate, and con¬ 
sidering this and the showy nature of the 
spikes it is surprising that, in gardens 
generally, more use was not made of 
Gladioli. Purchasers will now r have to pay 
an increased rate, but references to trade 
lists show* that the increase is not ex¬ 
orbitant—far from it. 

Many who grow the hybrid forms com¬ 
plain that the corms only produce good 
spikes for a season or two and then gradu¬ 
ally dwindle away. This may be true, but 
experience shows that this is caused by 
haphazard cultivation and by planting in 
unsuitable soil. Gladioli, to give of their 
best, must have more than routine or 
rough-and-ready treatment. 

Those who wish to learn of w’hat the 
Gladiolus is capable ought to select a well- 
exposed situation in which the soil is, if 
possible, of a loamy texture. With this, 
good leaf-mould and sand should be freelv 
incorporated, avoiding as injurious rank 
manures. Dig the quarter deeply and 
thoroughly during the winter, throwing the 
soil up as roughly as possible, in order 
that the action of the w r eather may dis¬ 
integrate and mellow it. When planting 
time arrives—and this, to a great extent, 
is a matter of locality—it will be found 
that the surface, merely hoed and raked 
level, will be in a fine condition for the 
corms. These ought to be planted at a 
depth not less than 4 inches, and it is of 
considerable advantage if a handful of 
good coarse sand can be put round each 
corm at the time of planting. When the 
foliage begins to peer through the ground 
more than the usual precautions are need¬ 
ful to protect it against the attacks of 
slugs, which appear to be inordinately 
fond of it. Let supports be given in good 
time, in order that the flow r er-stems may 
be protected from their earliest period, 
and, as growth fv^gfessefl,.- .w'eak liquid- 
manure will assist greatlyTn the produc¬ 
tion <j|'4t>eeiaiiy line $j>ikes_gh<«|ii)<i fMW 
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be required. After the season is over, and 
before severe frosts are anticipated, lift 
the conus, cutting off the flower-spike but 
retaining the foliage for convenience in 
tying the roots in bundles or bunches, ac¬ 
cording to colour or variety. If stored 
during winter under conditions which suit 
Dahlias the conns will keep w’ell until the 
time arrives for cleaning them down and 
replanting. 

The season can be prolonged if a batch 
be started in heat early in the season, 
hardened off, and planted out after danger 
of frost is over. Similarly, suceessional 
plantings in the open will produce sueces- 
xionnl spikes. The first out-of-door plant¬ 
ing is usually made early in April, and if 
others be made at the end of that month, 
in the middle of May, and during the first 
week in June, a succession of spikes may 
be had until frost Intervenes. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Saxifuaga Gusmusi. —I am very pleased 
with this Saxifrage. It is of slow growth, 
but it is eo distinct that, although a couple 
of years may be required to develop its 
full beauty, one is thankful that time and 
patience have been bestowed on this 
charming little alpine plant. It is one of 
Sunderman’s hybrids, and is, us one may 
easily see, between S. Griesbachi and some 
other encrusted kind. The encrustations 
are not so well defined as is the case with 
Griesbachi, but it is intensely coinimct of 
habit, forming dense, rounded cushions of 
olive-green foliage, which shows up the 
flowers to much advantage. Three years 
ago 1 put out quite a small rosette in a 
mixture of brick and mortar-rubble w’ith 
only a suspicion of leaf-soil. I concluded 
that it w'as one of those miniature, delicate- 
rooted Saxifrages like S. ca*sia, and S. 
Salomoni, which can only be made to take 
on permanent vigour by the exj>ert in 
alpine plant culture, but I was mistaken, 
for although S. Gusmusi may be slow' of 
growth, It evidently has a good constitu¬ 
tion, much superior, I fancy, lo Griesbachi, 
which is liable to disease. When fully 
established it is one of the most free- 
flowering Saxifrages in cultivation. My 
plant covers about 0 square inches of 
space and has ten strong flow'ering stems. 

Anemone apennina alba. —The white 
form of the Ai»ennine Anemone does not 
api»ear to jkjsscss such a robust constitu¬ 
tion as the type, which is really w'eed-like 
in its j)ow f er of thriving in very poor soil 
and under conditions unfavourable to plant 
life generally. It suffers, and is apt to die 
out, if allowed to remain indefinitely in 
the same place without some special atten¬ 
tion, and it will sometimes disapi>ear after 
a period of hot’ weather when grow'th is 
being completed. It also seems to depend 
upon a certain amount of generous culture 
for the development of its flowers, the size 
and purity of which are so much affected 
by the nature and condition of the soil in 
which they are growing that, unless good 
conditions are provided, it is not of much 
value from a decorative i>oint of view. 
With me it is, this season, much better 
than I have ever had it, which is un¬ 
doubtedly due to having last year planted 
it in soil composed of leaf-mould, Fir 
needles, and a little loam. In this mixture 
I he roots can ramble, and it does not be¬ 
come sodden and heavy through winter 
rains. This Anemone is all the better for 
dividing every fourth year, setting out the 
cor ms 3 inches or 4 inches apart. I have 
no means of knowing if this Anemone will 
flourish in the Grass. The blue form, as 
many kuow, is quite at home there, and is 
one of those things that can be freely 
used in company the Wood lipemone, 
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the Primrose, and Bluebell in the wood- 
land. 

Galium rubrum is by no means showy, 
and there would probably be differences of 
t opinion as to the decorative w’orth of this 
hardy plant. It is, however, so very dis¬ 
tinct that it should not be overlooked by 
the alpine plant grower. It is easily grown 
In light soil, but cannot endure stagnant 
moisture at the roots. A little brick or 
mortar-rubble is beneficial. 

Teucrium pyrenaicum, w r ell grown, is a 
nice thing, the prostrate foliage crow'ned 
I with creamy-w'hite flowers, which are 
rather strongly marked with black lines, 
having a very attractive appearance. In 
order to have real decorative worth, how¬ 
ever, it must have a good position on the 
rockery, and the soil must be well pre- 
pared. In close soil it will not thrive, 
and lakes on a rusty appearance, in which 
condition it is only fit for the rubbish heap. 
I can recommend this little hardy plant, 
but it is valueless under indifferent cul¬ 
ture. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pentstemon barbatus magnlficus.—1 

would like to know other folks’ experience 
of Dianthus barbatus magnificus. One of 
the best growers in Ireland says it.lives 
only a short time with him, and I think 
many would agree with him. I have seen 
it flourish in the north of Ireland, and a 
friend there sent me some fine dumps 
about three years ago. I used them to 
edge two round beds. They grew and 
flowered beautifully, but very soon they 
looked unhappy, and I planted slips in 
every aspect in the garden. It was no use, 
they all sulked, and now r all that remains 
is three tiny plants.—D. W. II. 

[This plant does not possess the attri¬ 
bute's of a i>ermnnent or reliable perennial 
that may be increased by the ordinary 
methods of division like so many plants. 
To do it justice it should be increased each 
year by means of cuttings, using the young 
shoots that appear at or in advance of 
flow'ering time, those with a heel attached 
rooting to almost cent, per cent, in a frame 
in sandy soil. A mild hotbed is excellent 
for the purpose. To leave the plant till it 
becomes w r eak and exhausted is a mistake. 
In the conditions named the cuttings root 
in a month, and a little later may be 
planted where they are required to flower. 
By keeping a few in a place apart stock 
may be raised at any time, though the 
early summer months are the best for this 
w'ork.] 

Crowded bulbs.—I am in full accord with 
what has been written on this subject in a 
recent issue of this i«ii>er. I have had 
losses through allowing bulbs to remain 
too long in the same place. Some Daffo¬ 
dils, such as the Tenby, are apt to disap¬ 
pear, and N. princej>s should be trans¬ 
planted every other year or it will come 
into a weak, flowerless condition. When 
bulbs suffer in this way a couple of years 
of good culture are necessary to restore 
their blooming pow'ers. The suggestion to 
mark these crowded bulbs at blooming time 
is a good one, and one that I shall cer¬ 
tainly adopt. Had I done so some years 
ago I should have been sjmred some loss. 
Spring-flowering bulbs disappear by the 
time the full beauty of the garden makes 
itself felt, and are therefore apt to be for¬ 
gotten. By marking those clumps that 
have become much crow'ded the grower 
know's exactly what he should do when the 
time for moving such things arrives. There , 
are some things that are all the better for 
remaining undisturbed for years, but the 
majority of bulbs needs a change of posi¬ 
tion every third or fourth year.—J. 
Corxiiit.i.. 


Edgings for summer.— Probably &ere 
are many who, accustomed to have a smart 
edging to their borders every year, have 
come to the conclusion that the exi>ense 
for a few' short months cannot be thought 
of this season. Some I know are casting 
about to find what is best to plant. To 
such I would suggest something of a more 
l»ermanent character, which in the aggre¬ 
gate will cost very little more than the 
customary dozens or Lobelia. What could 
one have more productive in blossoms than 
Tufted Pansies? A couple of dozen plants 
would make a fine start, and from these 
one could propagate in the autumn hun¬ 
dreds of plants for another year, needing 
nothing more than a cold frame to shelter 
them during the w inter. Or, if one wants 
a border edged with plants of a cushion¬ 
like grow'th, with innumerable blossoms of 
pink and white, why not try the Thrifts? 
One of my borders is edged with Asi>onila 
(Woodruff), w’hich grows very quickly, and 
needs frequent division to keep it in a 
prescribed limit. Some of the tufted Cam¬ 
panulas are also very pretty.— Townsman. 

Flag Irises: Need for division. —Of nil 
the Irises, there are few' that bloom with 
greater freedom than the Flags, and that, 
too, under conditions which to some sub¬ 
jects would be fatal. One needs only to 
be reminded how in the heart of a town, 
in some little back garden, Irises bring a 
flush of colour in the early summer, fleet¬ 
ing though the blooming period may be. 
Give them a better environment, with 
good soil, and note how they develop into 
huge clumps that are masses of beauty 
when in bloom. It is just this exuberance 
of growth, allowed to go on unrestricted, 
that, tells in the long run against their free 
flowering. When the rhizomes become 
matted and grown together, leaving little, 
if any. sywice for ripening, then it is that 
the blossoms diminish. It Is then when 
need for division arises. It is only by 
dividing them at stated periods, and re¬ 
planting in fresh and enriched soil, that 
the quality of the blossoms can be main- 
t ained. — Woodbastwiok. 

Bellium minutum. —This is a veritable 
pigmy among Daisies, making spreading, 
lowly rosettes of pretty spoon-shaped 
leaves which, with me, do not reach more 
than lialf-an-inch in height. Rising just 
clear of "these, each on a hair-like stem, 
are the little Daisy-like flow'ers with 
yellow centres and white rays backed with 
crimson. No sooner have these flowers be¬ 
gun to appear than B. minutum commences 
sending out tiny runners about 1 inch long 
and which begin flow'ering almost as soon 
as they are born. This habit suggests that 
this species might become rather trouble¬ 
some, but as B. minutum usually dies iu 
winter, one has little to fear. The plant 
is a perennial, but it does not like our w’ct 
climate, hence its early dei»arture from 
many gardens. It seems hardy enough, 
and here, on a rather dry, sunny ledge w’itli 
plenty of sand under and around it, this 
little Daisy is perfectly happy and gets no 
w'inter protection.—A. T. J., N. Wales. 

Mertensia primuloides. A line clump of 
tliis beautiful Boragew’ort was a most 
striking sight in General Gough’s garden 
in early May, the branching flow’er-steins 
bearing splendid heads of their Forget- 
me-not-like blooms in their wonderful 
shades of rich purple, ruby, and amethyst. 
This species is by no means the easiest of 
the Mertensias. and, so far, has not done 
well in the rather hot, shaly loam of iny 
garden. That glorious plant, M. virginica. 
w’ould, however, do well iu a cool corner 
were it to be afforded a cbance. Its beauti¬ 
ful glaucous leaves arc irresistible to slugs, 
w hich, despite ! ei^e^y I eWort, never cease 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM PESCATOREI. 
This is an easily-grown plant in a suitable 
house, and, given proper treatment, more 
easily managed, in fact, than O. crispum. 
The best plan is to procure large plants, 
either imported or established, good masses 
that will till a 6-inch or 8-inch pot if possi¬ 
ble. as these are not liable to damage by a 
slight check, as is tlie-case with email bits. 
If newly imported, pot up as soon as 
thoroughly cleaned, in crocks alone, and 
keep them moist by watering once a day 
or oftener. Place in a fairly warm, moist, 
and shady house until the growths come 
away and are about to emit roots, when a 
very little peat and Sphagnum—the latter 
predominating— should be placed over the 
crocks. It is safest to leave the plants in 


be kept at about 60 degs. during the day. 
A regular and well-balanced temperature, 
all the air possible both by day and night, 
shade in summer, and a clear light in 
winter are the cardinal points in its cul¬ 
ture. With regard to root moisture, the 
plants require careful watering, and 
should never remain really dry for any 
length of time. The activity or otherwise 
of the roots is the best guide to the 
quantity needed, while light spraying over¬ 
head should not be neglected in hot 
weather. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WATERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although Chrysanthemums are moisture- 
loving plants, it is a mistake to suppose 
they cannot have too much. The plants 


1 and air for at least twenty-four hours. If 
double that time could be allowed so much 
the better. Water used in such a cold state 
must cause a check to the roots, and thus 
i to the even progress of the plants, which 
cannot fail to be injurious. Cultivators 
who have not the command of rain-water 
are also heavily handicapped as compared 
to those who have an unlimited supply. 
Water that is impregnated with lime, as 
that coming direct from chalk wells, is in¬ 
jurious. Even though Chrysanthemums 
may be calcareous-loving subjects they can 
have too much of it. Plants supplied with 
water of this character generally have pale- 
coloured foliage; at least, where no 
' amelioration of its natural tendency to lime 
is practicable. It comes within the possi¬ 
bility of everyone to soften the water, 
where thus hard, by artificial means. 
Common washing soda will effect the pur- 



A /lowering spray of Odontoglossum 
Pcscatorei. 


the extra warmth until the first set of 
pseudo-bulbs is finished. Then, if roots 
are freely produced the plants take to 
their new home during the first season and 
are safe. If, on the other hand, they are 
checked the first year, they rarely do well 
for several seasons. After this they may 
with advantage be placed in the coolest 
house. Established plants dislike a large 
body of close material about their roots. 
About 1 inch may be left above the crocks 
in the smallest pots, a little more in the 
larger sizes, and if they have just comfort¬ 
able room, or about 1$ inches all round, 
the |Kits are large enough. 

The best time to repot established speci¬ 
mens is when the new pseudo-bulbs are 
forming and the plant emitting young 
roots. All the year round a moist, genial 
atmosphere must be kept up about the 
plants, a good night temperature for the 
winter being 50 degs., while during Jhe 
hottest summer weath* 
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ought never to be watered unless the 
grower is sure of their condition. Every 
plant ought to be tested before supplying 
it with water. There is no better method 
of doing this than by rapping the pot with 
the knuckles. If the soil is dry the pot 
has a peculiar light ring, if wet a dull, 
heavy one. If found in the former state, 
water should be given in sufficient quantity 
to thoroughly wet every particle. If in the 
latter state, wait until the soil approaches 
dryness. To give a small quantity because 
the soil is moist, or not dry enough to re¬ 
ceive a full watering, is a practice that 
should be condemned. While the soil on 
the surface is moist enough, that in the 
middle and near the bottom may be quite 
dry. The dribbling system is bad in every 
respect and should be rigorously avoided. 
Water coming direct from wells, tanks, or 
water companies’ pipes is not in a fit state 
to lie given to plants without first having 
been made warm by exposure to the sun 


l>ose, rendering the water quite soft by 
precipitating the chalk which is held in 
suspension to the bottom of the tank or 
ub. A quarter of a pound of ordinary 
washing soda is sufficient to soften 40 
gallons of water. Dissolve the soda in 
boiling water, and add it to the bulk 
named, say, an ordinary i>etroleum cask 
full, for instance. In twenty-four hours* 
time the water will be quite tit for use. Do 
n«»t disturb that at the bottom, which is so 
heavily mixed with lime through the pre¬ 
cipitation of the chalk, as this would be 
injurious to plant life if it came into con¬ 
tact with the roots. If tubs were kept con¬ 
stantly in use according to the quantity re¬ 
quired, soft water could always be had for 
the plants. If the tank were fitted with a 
tap 4 inches from the bottom the softened 
water could be run off into other vessels 
without fear of disturbing the objection¬ 
able sediment at the bottom of the tank. 
Another lot of water could be prepared 
also while the former one was being used, 
thus keeping up a constant supply of 
softened water. 

Chrysanthemum Soeur Melanie_ Those 

who have not grown this variety will do 
well to give it a trial. One advantage it 
possesses over other kinds consists in the 
manner in which its flowers all open simul¬ 
taneously, a grand property where cut 
flowers are wanted, as in many instances 
side buds must be sacrificed, Ahe. centre one 
generally opening s'oiiie little time before 
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fyoek, Alpine, Bog, pent, and Water Cardens. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ramondia pyrenaica rosea. — The 

Ramondias generally appeal to all lover* 
of good alpinee, since, if tlie typical R. 
serblca be excepted, there is nothing in¬ 
ferior or commonplace about them. That 
above named is one of the choicest varie¬ 
ties and among the rarest. A capital 
specimen and a particularly good form of 
it, bearing eight 3-4 flowered sprays is at 
my elbow at the moment, and in a cool 
sequestered frame has afforded pleasure 
these ten days or more All the Ramondias 
are essentially cool or moisture loving sub¬ 
jects, the moisture a good substitute for 
fuller exposure should it be found neces¬ 
sary occasiomilly to plant them in other 
than orthodox places. A6 a matter of fact, 
they are happiest in cool places where 
also not only a measure of moisture is ever 
attendant upon their root fibres, but that 
degree of evergreen or coniferous shrub- 
shelter which, screening them from piercing 
and biting wind, enables them to emerge 
from a trying time as though the winter 
had never been. IIow happy they are in a 
cool gully with thin conifer screen on the 
east and north doe6 one good to see, just 
as it grieves to see them browned and 
shrivelled on dry wall or rock more ex¬ 
posed as the result of thoughtless, unin¬ 
telligent work. With plants such as these 
Ramondias much hinges on very little, and 
the planter who omits putting on his 
thinking-cap or getting his “bearings” 
will ever be making mistakes. The only 
thing that I feel inclined to find fault with 
in the subject of this note is its varietal 
name, holding the view that “carnea,' 
while not a little suggestive, would be also 
more truly descriptive of the exquisite 
beauty with which it is endowed.—8. 8. 

Choice hardy Primulas. —A number of 
new Primulas have within the past few 
years been introduced from China, but 
with the exception of P. pulverulenta, P. 
Veit'clii, and P. Cockburnlana they are 
rarely seen in gardens to-day. Probably 
during the war many have been lost, for I 
believe the only successful way with a 
host of these Chinese Primulas is to raise 
them frequently from seed. This is now r 
the only way of securing a good batch of 
plants of the brick-red P. Cockburnlana, 
although we hear of a few isolated cases 
where it has proved perennial. I have 
had them flower a second time, but the 
spikes of bloom were very poor. P. Maxi- 
mowiezi, a native of North China, was 
hailed as an acquisition, with its drooping 
cardinal-red flowers, carried on a stout 
spike from the centre of a rosette of lan¬ 
ceolate leaves. I wonder how T many possess 
this plant to-day? P. Knuthiana belongs to 
the farinosje section of Primulas, and bears 
flowers of an attractive rosy-lilac colour, 
but the plants exhibited in 1012 displayed 
considerable variation in the shade of 
their flowers. P. Purdomi w f as another 
from China, and certainly it is a gem 
among the host of Primulas of recent In¬ 
troduction. It is now rarely met with. It 
would be interesting to hear from other 
readers who have grown either of the 
three plants mentioned.—W. 

Saxifraga Ferdinandi Coburgi. —One 
could but wish that, this pretty Macedonian 
kind was of easier cultivation and longer 
enduring than it apixiars to be* generally, 
if only because of its rich golden-yellow 
flowers, which, from the colour stand- 
l>olnt, have no equal among the Cushion 
Rock foils. Though by no means large, the 
flowers never faiRt© attract, Ifceause of 
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the richness of the colour named. They 
are produced, half a dozen or more, in a 
laterally branching head, a somewhat dis¬ 
tinctive feature, the flowers, too, opening 
at more or less irregular intervals, though 
not always so. In this respect different 
individuals behave differently. The habit 
is not unlike that of S. aretiohles, though 
usually more glaucous than that kind. 
The si>ecies is rather late in flowering, late 
April to mid-May being its usual time. It 
is rather a plant for choice collections, 
and one to be grown in pots or provided 
with a chink in the rock garden where 
lime rubble and loam in equal parts exist, 
and where a measure of overhead dryness 
is also assured.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Oxalis enneaphylla. — O. adenopbylla 
has, to some degree, lessened the favour 
with which O. enneaphylla was received 
when it first made its api>enrance in our 
gardens and delighted us all with its lovely, 
rather silvery foliage and biggish white 
flowers, wax-like in their texture. The 
variety O. e. rosea is also a charming thing 
with its soft rose flowers. When the two 
varieties open to the heat of the day or the 
sunshine they are unspeakably lovely. It 
is true the flowers close at night, but this 
has the eom]>ensation that the blooms last 
longer than they would otherwise do. The 
culture of O. enneaphylla presents fewer 
difficulties than at one time believed 
Shade and jieaty soil w r ere recommended, 
but these are not essential, although I be- 
! lieve that the plants grow' more rapidly 
when in shade or partial shade than in the 
full sun. I have tried it in several posi¬ 
tions and in different soils, and the con¬ 
clusion I have come to is that in almost 
any soil, not dust dry or stiff clay, this 
Wood Sorrel will grow excellently.—S. 
Abnott. 

Waldsteinia geoides. —This came to me 
some years ago, and was looked upon with 
indifference until the plant increased suffi¬ 
ciently to show' its worth. This year it 
has boon finer than ever, and the spreading 
carpet of pulmate-lobed leaves, starred 
with the many small yellow flowers, lias 
been attractive near the base of low rock- 
work. These flow’ers are too small to at¬ 
tract Individually, but when on a plant 
such as that here the effect is good. W. 
geoides is accommodating in Its require¬ 
ments. In its native country, Hungary, it 
grows in woods in moist, peaty soil. With 
me it is in rather dry soil of ordinary gar¬ 
den light loam. It does well either in sun 
or shade. If. should be a good plant for 
naturalising on banks, and is useful as an 
edging.— S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Caltha palustris flore-pleno.— All who 

like double flowers, and who possess a bit 
of damp soil, should have a plant of the 
double Marsh Marigold. Opinions differ 
as to w'hether it is an improvement on the 
wild type, but the flowers certainly last at 
least four times as long as those of the 
latter. They arc of a very rich orange-yel 
low*, and so double as to be almost globu¬ 
lar. For some time I had a prejudice 
against this plant.—N. Wales. 

Gentiana sino-ornata. —From all my 
friends who have tried it. I hear satisfac¬ 
tory accounts of Gentiana sino-ornata, re¬ 
ferred to on page 218. Its freedom of 
flowering seems to be universal. Some of 
the Gentians are unsatisfactory, and many 
readers will be glad to learn of the be¬ 
haviour of this claimant for our considera¬ 
tion. Its autumn bloom is a distinct re¬ 
commendation.— S. Arnoit. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREE RESTS AND LIMEWASH. 
I have read with interest “Byfleet’s” 
contribution in your issue of May 31st 
(page 278). Grease banding is certainly a 
tedious job and requires a good deal of 
time, besides, it appears to be useless, or 
nearly so, in the ease of low bush trees. 
Arsenical and other sprays are often 
washed off by rain before their purpose 
has been served, and time frequently does 
not permit of repeated spraying at short 
intervals. 1 suffered considerable damage 
last year and this from the winter moth, 
and was on Ihe point of waiting about it 
with a view to getting the views of your 
readers rc limewash as a preventive. In 
theory a limewash spray applied all over 
the tree should cover up the eggs of the 
moths and prevent the caterpillars emerg¬ 
ing, and it should also cover up mussel- 
scale and aphis eggs, etc., so that one 
might reasonably expect to be almost free 
of all these pests for the rest of the year if 
such a w’ash were applied in February or 
up to the end of March as found con¬ 
venient. 

Will the readers of Gardening w ho have 
had exi>erience of such a spray w’ash 
kindly let. me know if it answ’ered its pur¬ 
pose, and oblige me w ith a simple, reliable 
formula for use with a spraying machine? 
I object to the white appearance of ordi¬ 
nary limewash, and wish for a formula 
that w’ould give a black limewash. For 
instance, lampblack or some easily- 
obtained substance might be mixed in as a 
colouring agent. Soot would answer, but 
it is often not at hand w'hen required. 
Could one add a fungicide such as paraflin 
emulsion to the limewash, or would it be 
desirable or necessary to do so? Will Mr. 
Cornhill oblige with his formula? 

The old fruit growers, as Mr. Cornhill 
points out, relied on limew'ash, and per¬ 
haps, after all, this old method is the best 
that we shall ever have. 

W. J. Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches on south walls.— The &oi in the 

case of Reaches on south walls is highly 
satisfactory, and, as the fruits are now a* 
largo as Marrow Peas, a beginning can be 
made with the thinning at any time. Twin 
fruits, and those badly placed or mis¬ 
shapen, should bo removed first, and the 
work must be done piecemeal. On warm 
walls, the tips of the .growing shoots may 
givo indications of the presence of aphis; 
if so, the garden engine or Tobacco powder 
should be used without delay. Most of us, 
I daresay, take a look at the Peach wall 
daily at this season, and a good habit to 
acquire is that of taking the Tobacco 
I powder distributor along evea*y visit .—W 
I Mf’G. 

Small fruits. —A late, rather severe frost 
caused some anxiety in this district in the 
(jaso of Currants, Gooseberries, and Rasp¬ 
berries. Some damage is now noticeable, 

1 chiefly in the case of Black Currants, and 
the crop, it may be feared, will be a meagre 
one. Raspberries have suffered, but in a 
less degree, while no symptoms of damage 
are visible so far as Gooseberries are mean¬ 
time concerned. During the week al] small 
fruit quarters have been run through with 
the hoe.— Kirk. 

Fig trees, whether in pots or planted 
out, and on which there are crops of fruit 
I in various stages of development, will also 
need extra attention in syringing, water- 
; ing ; etc., in hot, scorching weather, to 
mam tain them in good health and free of 
I insects. AVlien the nights are warm, the 
ventilators of MM houses mav be left open 
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BEES. 

NOTES FOR JUNE. 

June is the middle month of the three 1 
during which bees nre working for their 
owners. It is the easy month of the three. 
There is no real work for the ordinary bee¬ 
keeper in June except the provision of 
supers, and the prevention, or capture, of 
swarms. The honey flow is general, and 
the tendency to swarm is general, too, so 
in June artificial swarming is usually done, 
but care should be taken that only strong 
colonies are thus treated. The great ad¬ 
vantage of artificial swarming is that it 
enables the beekeejier to obtain an increase 
in his stocks and also have a fair harvest 
of honey as well. With natural swarming 
this is seldom possible. Indeed, natural 
swarming may be an almost interminable 
succession of events in an apiary, the first 
swarm being followed by a “ cast ” on 
about the ninth day, unless prevented, and 
this, again, by other after-swarms. The 
evident result of all this is a very serious 
weakening of the parent stock, which may, 
in consequence, be left in such a condition 
that it cannot recover sufficient strength to 
outlive the winter. The commonest form 
of preventing after-swarms is by removing 
all queen cells except the strongest and 
most central one. or by removing every one 
and introducing a queen that is fertile. In 
either case extra room must be given. The 
aggravating feature about after-swarms or 
casts is that they issue independently of 
weal her conditions and in rapid succession. 

Give plenty of ventilation, opening the 
entrance to its full width. If the floor¬ 
board has a ventilator open that, too. The 
roof may be lifted off and set crosswise 
during the daytime, but in the evening it 
must be restored to its proper position in 
case rain comes on during the night. 
Swarms, it may be well to add, may be 
safely and easily united at once by being 
simply thrown together either on to a board 
in front of a prepared hive up which they 
will readily run into it, or they may be 
mixed in a skep and left there for 
“ driving ” later. One queen may be taken 
away or not, just as desired. If both are 
left the stronger one will very soon kill the 
weaker one, and the two lots will settle 
down quite amicably. I*. R. H. 

BEES IN SKEPS. 

There is some bilk of making it illegal to 
keep bees in skeps. I should distinctly ob¬ 
ject to 6uch an interference with a man’s 
taste or power to exercise his own judg¬ 
ment. When bees were kept exclusively in 
skeps there never were such wholesale 
disease and wiping out of all stocks as have 
certainly resulted from modern methods. 
Owing to the extensive traffic in imported 
bees in the past these foreign bees brought 
much disease to our shores, and foundation 
so extensively used in movable comb hives 
has, I believe, sometimes contained disease 
germs. I do not decry modern methods. 
They are partly necessary to us, but bees 
may be certainly kept on most hygienic 
lines in skeps, and nothing beat6 a skep 
for wintering bees or getting natural 
swarms. Besides, lots of people like a 
skep or two on their lawn for their pic¬ 
turesque aspect. We are in danger of too 
much control, and I hope this autocracy 
will not be allowed to mar any man’s 
pleasure in bee-keeping. W. J. Farmer. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Parliament and beekeeping_In the 

House of Commons the other day,Mr. Hugh 


with bee disease. Sir A. Boscawen stated 
that the Board of Agriculture were mak¬ 
ing inquiries of all sections of the bee in¬ 
dustry with the view to securing an agreed 
scheme on which legislation could be 
based, but it would not be possible to in¬ 
troduce legislation until their inquiries 
were complete. In reply to Captain 
Ormsby-Gore, Sir A. Boscawen stated that 
there was no monopoly for the import of 
bees from Holland and America, and the 
Board had already given such encourage¬ 
ment as they were able to do to private 
traders to import bee stocks from abroad. 

Isle of Wight disease_Mr. W. Nichol¬ 

son wished to know if the Board of Agri¬ 
culture would give, for the information of 
beekeepers, the names of the two drugs 
mentioned by the Board of Agriculture on 
page 7, leaflet 253. published by the Board 
of Agriculture, on the Isle of Wight 
disease.. Sir A. Boscawen said the two 
drugs referred to were not mentioned spe¬ 
cifically in the leaflet, because their use 
had not gone beyond the experimental 
stage. The Board was, therefore, not yet 
in a position to recommend these drugs for 
general use. 

BIRDS. 

BIRDS ANI) THEIR WAYS. 

I should like to shake hands with 
“ W. McG.” on the bird question (p. lb), 
so heartily do 1 feel with him about 
missel thrushes. But I go a step further, 
and say I find even the home-reared black¬ 
bird a pest. It is not so much what birds 
take—though I, personally, do not feel in 
the least disposed to go without for their 
accommodation—as it is what they waste 
and destroy that enrages the gardener. 
For instance, there is in our village a dull 
stretch of road, charmingly enlivened at 
one i>oint by several beautiful old Lilacs 
rising high above a grey wall. Ijmt spring 
some bullfinches that had been driven 
away by the gun (the only way, and they 
go after two or three of their number have 
been killed, for they are very cunning and 
clever) from some neighbouring Gooseberry 
bushes attacked the Lilacs. No doubt 
they ate many buds, but the road below 
was green with a multitude that they tore 
off and threw down. What puriiose could 
there be in this wanton destruction except 
a maddening form of “ goating ” calculated 
to turn the softest heart against them? 
Tn the same way blackbirds strip our short 
hedge of Berberis Darwini of all its pretty 
blue berries, leaving almost all of them on 
the ground. Gay Cotoneasters nre not 
touched until about Christmas, and then 
treated in exactly the same way, while no 
matter how hard the weather is, birds are 
like wasteful servants, nothing seems able 
to force them into finishing up their food, 
saving any for another time, or showing 
the smallest gleam of forethought or thrift. 
A certain Aipple-tree here has large, sweet, 
and juicy Apples that keep all through the 
winter, and although it would have been 
much better to leave the fruit longer on 
the tree, we had to gather it last October 
because the birds were pecking holes in it 
(never eating an Apple up, but si>oiling ns 
many as possible). A few at the top of the 
tree fell la lor of their own accord, and 
these we left on the ground as a charity 
for birds. Think you that they would 
touch them then? Not they! After a hard 
December and bitter first week of January 
they are only now driven to hollow them 
out—and when 1 say they, I mean not the 
original aggressors, but jackdaws and a 
majestic rook or two. 

I had never known private gardeners 


they descended on a neighbour’s newly- 
planted Potato ground, where they dug 
out and consumed all the seed. I daresay 
; Mr. Bolton might tell us the Potatoes went 
I quite by accident down the throats of these 
| innocent insect hunters, Just as the Lilac 
laids, and the Plum buds, and tin* Red 
Currant buds all went, or would have gone, 
if they hadn’t been netted and someone 
had not brought a gun on the scene, be¬ 
cause Bully knew that every single one 
had an insect under it. 

As for the Cabbage caterpillar, we have 
often enough had plagues of these evil- 
smelling, wretched things in past years 
when no cause had in any way diminished 
birds. Yet the caterpillars flourished un¬ 
checked, and nobody ever saw a bird touch 
them any more than the equally odious 
sawfly grubs that strip Gooseberry bushes. 
And what about the gipsy moth plague? 
How did the impeccable birds come out of 
that? With unstained beaks and con¬ 
victed of being thoroughly useless. The 
gentle, gliding little hedge-sparrow, the 
wren, house martin, jolly robin, and all 
the tiny tribes of tit, though the last nre 
a nuisance at times, are welcome here, but 
if there were a virus for blackbirds—well, 
anybody who finds it as impossible as I 
do to keep any mulch on any surface or 
any Plums or specially bright Apples on 
any tree, won hi, I feel convinced, not be 
backward in giving it a trial. M. L. W. 

MY GARDEN BIRDS. 

Tiie whole of last winter, in spite of the 
easterly aspect and the cutting north 
winds that swept down the valley, the 
birds crowded into my garden. They 
were not uiy resident birds, but chiefly 
birds from further north, the winter 
bringing down several pied blackbirds, 
thrushes, and sparrows that disappeared 
with the spring. Tits were very numer¬ 
ous, and these lived well upon boiled 
Potatoes. This sounds extravagant, but 
disease had been rampant in my Potato 
iwtch, and I saved all partially-diseased 
tubers and these, with any small ones that 
were useless, were boiled up daily, 
rrushed roughly and placed on the window¬ 
sills, I consider that they saved the lives 
of many birds. When.the birds fled north 
with the spring I found that my resident 
birds were few in number, although this 
might have been due to the fact that a 
male blackbird simply harried away every 
other bird that attempted to build in the 
shrubs or trees. He even attacked me 
when I endeavoured to garden near his 
home. A weasel robbed nearly every nest 
of its eggs, and an egg-eating rook added 
to the havoc wrought. Still, even with all 
this, several thrushes built nests in the 
Ivy covering the walls, while colonies of 
birds had their nests on the house and in 
the crevices of the stone walls. Missel 
thrushes did terrible damage to the fruit 
crops, fourteen of these birds making their 
home in my garden. The warblers wore 
very numerous, but the swallows and 
housemartins were fewer than in 391(1, 
and I had thought that a very bad year. 
Perhaps the cold winds In the spring had 
something to do with this, but in that case 
it was strange that the other migrating 
birds were so numerous. Sjiotted fly¬ 
catchers and willow wrens made a con¬ 
stant practice of flying into the rooms aud 
capturing flies, the willow wrens being 
particularly expert, hunting all over the 
window-panes both inside and out, never 
growing alarmed and flying against the 
glass when wishing to return to the open 
air. The swallows aud housemartins also 
came indoors, but always lost their heads, 
dashing against the gla&s and having to in* 
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quarrel with rooks, deep as are the caught an<t|pjlnj^d j^?nJJy upon the window- 
farmers' grievances, until last vear, when sill. H. T. C. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SCOTLAND. 

Greenhouses. —At this season, after bed¬ 
ding out plants have been removed from 
greenhouses, it is customary to clean out 
and rearrange the plants in these struc¬ 
tures. A good scrubbing freshens up wood 
and glass alike, and a re«staging of the 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —The sowing of the last 
lot of Peas to afford a supply for late 
autumn use should have attention, and, 
seeing that there is a probability of hot 
weather continuing, special pains to pre- 

paio the dtes should b© taken to coun- auu trnu»N am vtr, *»nu » »» ““v. ,. , *• . , , ,v - 

teraot its effects. If possible, the rows ava n ab j 0 plants will keep the houses bright «s birds very often attack the fruits, even 
sliould stand not less than 10 feet apart, a j mast if not qu ite, until the time arrives before they change colour, especially dur- 

.4.^ ««^11 „ . ’ , 4| * .1 rm • nwf fimae rvf rirv\nnrhf A tryjm/yWArlr cliAii I r I 

for housing Chrysanthemums. There is 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.— In this locality there is 
every prospect of a good Strawberry crop. 
It has been found necessary to give all tho 
plants a copious watering. This should 
1)0 done More the plants show' signs of 
distress, or there will be a check to the 
swelling, which oftentimes results in n 
hardening of the fruits, after which they 
never swell away freely. The netting of 
the main crops must no longer be delayed, 


90 that the plants will experience an 
abundance of light and air, and if time 
and labour will not admit of the whole of 
tho plot being dug, the sites where the 
drills will have to be drawn should be 
treated much in the same way as for 
Celery—i.*., take out a trench I foot in 
width and the same in depth, and in the 
bottom place a good Layer of well-rotted 
manure. " After refilling the trench, lay 
the surplus soil on either side to form a 
kind of trough, which in a time of drought 
will prevent a waste of water, and ensure 
that applied reaching the roots of the 
plants. Good varieties to select for this 
final sowing are Autocrat, No Plus Ultra, 
Walker’s Perpetual, and Michaelmas. It 
is much better to select two or three of 
these than to depend on one alone. Ad¬ 
vancing crops must be well looked after 
and kept watered, otherwise the results 
will be disappointing. On light soils espe¬ 
cially lav a mulch of some description on 
cither side of the rows, which will lessen 
watering to a certain extent, and keep the 
roots cool. On the same olas« of soil, early 
French Beans wall need the same amount 
of attention, and sprinkle the plants over¬ 
head in the evening. Make a further sow-, 
ing in the open of a variety such a.s Mag¬ 
num Bon uni or a selected strain of Cana¬ 
dian Wonder. Place sticks for t]ie sup¬ 
port of climbing varieties, and mulch 
afterwards. Stake 

Early-sown Scarlet Runners More the 
plants get in too forward a condition. This 
should be well done, as it is annoying for 
the stakes to be blown over by the first 
rough wind when clothed with the plants. 
If the stakes are let into the ground some 
0 inches to 12 inches and mode to cross 
each other at a point some two-thirds of 
their length, and a stake passed through 
sut the place where they intersect each 
oilier, and tied here and there with tarred 
twine, they cannot possibly blow over, 
however heavily laden they may be. As 
soon as Peas become plentiful* the cut¬ 
ting of 

Asparagus should cease, every effort 
Mug made t-o induce the crowns to make 
vigorous growth by feeding from the sur¬ 
face with fish guano, salt, or any other 
suitable fertiliser. Where liquid manure 
is plentiful, this may lie applied with best 
results. Keep the bed« clear of weeds by 
hand-weeding, and afford support to the 
to [vs in good time, or before they become 
blown over. Thin young plants to 1 foot 
ajwirt in the drills in all cases where new r 
l>ods~have been formed on this principle, 
and see that an ample supply of water is 
afforded where year-old roots have been 
employed instead. Tho present fine 
weatlier affords a rare opportunity for de¬ 
stroying weeds, and the hoe should, there¬ 
fore, ho kept going amongst growing crops 
whenever the time can be spared. 

Fruit garden. —Rain is needed for all 
kinds of fruit in the open, which difficulty 
cannot be surmounted, as with wall-trained 
trees, when the water supply is ample. In 
the latter ease the roots should not only 
Ik? afforded liberal supplies, but the foliage 
should be well washed also in the after¬ 
noon. which will not only freshen and in¬ 
vigorate the trees, hut keep them clear of 
insect pests also. On light soils the water¬ 
ing of Strawberry plants is necessary, and 
ilie Mis s lion Id now be netted to protect 
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always a danger that plants at this season 
will become stereotyped in greenhouses, 
and an effort should be made to avoid this. 
Repetitions of Zonal Pelargoniums. Be¬ 
gonias, Fuchsias, and the usually-met-with 
plauts soon liecome monotonous when 
used year after year, and there is no 
reason why these should be so constantly 
used. Changes may bo found by using 
such things as Celsia cretica, Rehmannia 
angulata, the fine old Begonia Wel- 
tomensiLij, Diplacus glutinosus, Static© pro- 
fusa, Balsams, Schizanthus—in fact, the 
List might be indefinitely prolonged. 
Plants such as these mentioned, too, are 
much lighter in character, and lend them¬ 
selves better to tasteful arrangement, and 
the, at times, oppressive glare of scarlet 
and crimson found in Pelargoniums and 
Begonias is absent. The use of plants of , 
Cyperus, Carex, GrevLllea, and such like | 
helps further to give an impression of 
lightness. Roof or pillar plants which 
tend at this time to become riotous should 
l>e kept within bounds. I sometimes won¬ 
der if, in ordinary greenhouses, the use 
of roof plants, like Cobiea scandens and 
the commoner Passifloras, would not he 
belter avoided altogether. When such 
plants grow, as they generally do, luxu¬ 
riantly, the shade is not to the advantage 
of the plants beneath, and these* are apt 
to be spindly and unattractive. Watering 
now’ makes some demands on the time, 
and must by no means be neglected, esjie- 
cially during very sunny weather. Firing 
has now ceased, and, except during a spell 
of dull or cold weather, will not be re¬ 
sorted to till September. 

Stove. —It is rather early to dispense 
with fire-heat in this house during the 
night, but the fire can be w'ell damped down 
I in the morning or permitted to go out en¬ 
tirely, as is most convenient. Where a 
general collection of stove plants is grown 
the atmosphere must !>e kept fairly moist. 
Syringing, therefore, can be attended to 
twice daily—morning and early afternoon— 
while the paths ought to l>e well damped 
about midday. Those who grow Thun- 
bergia laurifolia will find the present a 
good time at which to cut the plants rather 
severely hack. The resulting growths 
come away very rapidly, begin to bloom in 
autumn, and carry' on the display during 
winter and spring. 

Chrysanthemums. —Let the final potting 
of greenhouse Chrysanthemums be carried 
on as fast ns possible. Firm potting is re¬ 
commended, and if the soil is in the cor¬ 
rect state of moisture at potting time no 
water will be needed for a few’ days. It is 
advisable, however, in the event of very 
warm and sunny weather, to damp over 
the foliage in late afternoon or evening 
either by syringing or by the use of a rosed 
can. 

Ferns. —These may now be used for asso¬ 
ciating with other plants in greenhouses, 
and the removal or the hardier forms of 
Adiantum and Nephrodepis will allow more 
sj>ace for those left. If shading has not 
been already attended to, this ought to 
he taken in hand without delay. Ferns 
love shade and moisture, so the atmosphere 
must he kept damp. There is, however, 
a difference between dampness and satura¬ 
tion. Vigorous pieces require stimulants, 
and in the case of the majority of Ferns 
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growths, and in some instances a judicious ' • 

thinning of the same on trees on walls mugt W. McGuffog 

now l>e attended to. A. W. Ralmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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ing times of drought. A framework should 
be elected on which to place the nets, as 
when the latter are only spread over the 
beds many of the best berries are spoiled 
by birds, while by using a framework the 
fruits are more easily gathered. Pre¬ 
parations will shortly be made for layering 
plants for the earliest batch for forcing 
next season, it being essential that strong, 
well-ripened crowns shall be obtained 
by the autumn. 1 prefer King George V. 
and Royal Sovereign for forcing. 

Biennials and perennials. —The present 
is a suitable time for sowing many bien¬ 
nials and perennials. Well-cultivated 
ground that has not been recently manured 
should he selected for the seed-lied. If 
the ground is dry, it should lie thoroughly 
watered overnight, and it will then be in 
gpod condition for the sowing of the seeds 
next morning. Fork the soil lightly, 
afterwards raking it to a fine tilth; draw 
the drills at a distance of 1 foot apart and 
about 1 inch deep. After the seed is 
covered with fine soil, the ground should 
he made firm with the back of a spado. 
By these means the soil is pressed around 
the seeds, which, in consequence, ger¬ 
minate better. Summer-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums planted out last month are 
now growing freely. The soil is hoed at 
frequent intervals, and a dressing of soot 
occasionally applied in the evening, espe¬ 
cially during showery weather. Tho soot 
keeps them clean and healthy, and is also 
a good stimulant. During dry weather, 
when the plants are in full growth, a 
mulch will be very lieneficiail. I use manure 
from a sj>ont Mushroom bed. Many varie¬ 
ties will require no further stopping, as 
they will branch freely naturally. Place 
tho stakes in position early, and secure 
the main stem firmly, afterwards looping 
up the side growths. 

Narcissi. —The fine, dry weather has 
, ripened all hut the lateat varieties of Nar¬ 
cissi. Some lieds of choice varieties need 
lifting and dividing. This will be done 
before rain moistens the soil and tire roots 
commence to grow afresh. After the 
1 bulbs are graded, they will be replanted at 
I once. This is a better plan than drying 
a ml storing the bulbs for planting later. 
Where it is not possible to do this, the 
bulbs may be stored in a cool place until 
convenient for planting. Tulips, Ane¬ 
mones, and Ranunculi are also going to 
rest. These should he taken up, choosing 
a dry day for the work, and as they are 
taken up place them thinly in boxes, trays, 
or upon mats to dry gradually. When tho 
bulbs are perfectly dry, they sliould he 
cleaned. The Tulips should have all tho 
offsets separated from the large bulbs, and 
each sort carefully labelled and placed in 
some dry, airy shed until the time for re¬ 
planting arrives. 

Malncrop Celery sliould be planted in the 
trenches as soon as the plants are large 
enough, and before they suffer in the least 
through having exhausted the soil in 
which they are now growing. Water the bed 
thoroughly before lifting the plants, and 
when lifting them retain as much soil 
about the roots as possible. In order to 
get the best produce, Celery sliould he 
planted in single rows, as the plants can 
be attended to more easily, and in such 
conditions they arc not likely to become 
drawn. Where very large quantities are 
required and space is limited, two or three 
row<s may he planted in each bed. allowing 
a space of 10 inches between the plants 
each way. F. W. G. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sparaxis (G. IT. 3/.).—So far as oould 
be determined, the variety appeared to us 
ns belonging to the S. grandi flora set. 
Tliere are many varieties of this and allied 
species, though we do not recall one named 
Jotifolia, and, as this would apply to leaf¬ 
age alone, the flowers sent constitute no 
guide. 

Schizopetalon Walkeri (/.).—This is the 
name of the plant a specimen of which you 
send. It is a half-bardv annual from Chili, 
growing about 1 foot high, and has slender 
stems with numerous white, Almond- 
scented, elegantly fringed blossoms. If 
sown in April or May in light, warm soil, 
it will flower in July and August. It may 
aliso be sown in pots, but care must be 
taken not to break the ball of soil, as it 
will not bear transplanting. 

Phloxes falling (TY. 1?cnUm). — The 
shrivelled condition of the leaves on the 
specimen you send is evidently due to dry¬ 
ness at the roots and poor soil. We should 
advise you to give the plants a thorough 
soaking of water, and at the same time a 
good mulch of manure. You say nothing 
as to the soil in which the plants are grow¬ 
ing, and It may bo that it is very poor 
and quite unsuited for the growth of 
Phloxes, which to do well must have a 
well-manured, deeply trenched, rather 
heavy soil. 

Phloxes diseased (A. Donovan ).—No in¬ 
sect life is visible, 'and the disease is most 
probably of a fungoid nature. In any case, 
the better way will be to remove the 
growths entirely and burn them without 
further delay. This in future should be 
done as soon as the disease is detected. 
Very often old stocks that have been for a 
Jong time in one position or are in uncon¬ 
genial soil are similarly affected, and, as 
they are unsightly and never gix>w out of 
it, the only way is to burn the affected 
steins. In doing tin's remove them at 
ground level. 

Treatment of Lily of the Valley 

(Notice ).—If you leave your Lily of the 
Valley undisturbed, and feed well with | 
liquid manure, also mulchings during win- 
ter, the crowns will soon become strong 
enough to bloom freely. To make sure of 
a bed in full flower, lift iu autumn and 
select the stoutest and plumpest crowns. 
These will all produce a spike next season. 
Plant closely, and treat as before. Your 
bed has evidently gone to growth instead 
of forming flowering crowns, hut will soon 
do so now that the whole of the ground is 
occupied. We know of beds that have 
been in the same spot for scores of years, 
and yet are most satisfactory. 

Cosmos (Morris ).—These are not Aus¬ 
tralian, hut Mexican plants of the Com¬ 
posite family. One species, C. bipinnatus, 
is a handsome annual, growing from 3 feet 
to 5 feet in height, having finely divided, 
feathery foliage, and large, Dahlia-like 
blossoms of a large rod-purple with yellow 
centres. It requires to be treated as a 
tender annual. The seeds should l>e sown 
in February or March in a heated frame, 
and the seedlings transplanted in May to 
good, rich, moist soil, with warm ex¬ 
posure. It flowers from August to Oc¬ 
tober, and is good for grouping with hold 
and graceful annuals, and better than 
many more popular ones. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Weigela (6k).—Cut out, 
when flowering is over, only the old and 
weak shoots, so as to prevent overcrowd¬ 
ing of the young growth. We never like 
to see such beautiful shrubs as these so 
mutilated as they sometimes are. Re¬ 
member that Weigelas always flower on 
the young growths, and therefore it is im¬ 
portant to retain as many of these as pos¬ 
sible. This is a perfectly hardy shrub, 


and will thrive in any part of the garden, 
even away from a wall. 

FRUIT. 

Pears dropping (Agricola).— The failure 
may he due to bad setting, or bad weather 
would also cause it. This latter is the 
more likely cause, judging from the leaves 
you send. It may he that the fault lies at I 
the roots, in which case the only remedy 
is to lift the trees in the coming autumn. 

Peaches with split stones (P.).—Your 
Peaches have split stones. One important 1 
constituent in tho soil for stone fruits is 
lime, which enters largely into the process 
of stone formation, and prevents in a great 
measure stoneHsplitting, If your borders 1 
have not sufficient lime, we would advise 
you to remake the border iu the early 
autumn, before the leaves fall, replant the 
trees, and at the same time add a liberal 
quantity of air-slaked lime. 

VEGETABLES. 

Soot and crops (L .).—Soot is a good 
manure for almost any kind of vegetable I 
crop or fruit, as it gives most of the ordi¬ 
nary elements of manures. Soot not only 
fertilises, hut it is an insecticide, as it 
greatly assists to destroy many insect 
]>e.sts. It also very much, as lime does, 
tends to the purifying of soil when slightly 
sour. You may use it freely with Pota- j 
toes. Peas, Parsnips, Carrots, Onions, 
Lettuces, Cabbages—indeed, with almost 
anything. Until used, soot should be kept 
quite dry, and not be exposed to the at¬ 
mosphere. When dressed on soil, it 
should be at once forked in. Soot from a 
dwelling-house chimney is far superior to 
soot fix>m a furnace flue. 

Cutting Asoaragus (J. D .).—It is always i 
best to cut all shoots, huge or small, that 
break up from Asparagus roots up to the ' 
time—usually middle to end of June—when 
cutting ceases entirely. The period of 
cutting is usually contingent on the 
strength of the plant’s growth. If weak 
generally, then cease cutting by the mid¬ 
dle of June; if stiong, cut till the end of 
the month. The weak shoots to which you 
refer are probably derived from seedlings. 
When the summer growths produce ber¬ 
ries, some of these fall, and, being buried 
in the soil, the following year start into 
growth. They should l>e destroyed, except 
where old roots have died out; then some 
of the seedlings may ho planted to fill their 
places. _ ' 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Templar. —Without seeing the arrange¬ 
ment of the pipes and the position of the 
boiler, with information as to how the [ 
joints a re. made, it is very difficult to ad¬ 
vise. Your best plan will be to enlist the 

services of a hot-water engineer.- 

V. P. S —Seeing you have a frost¬ 
proof cellar, the best way will be to 

store your Potatoes there.- Mrs. Har- 

greaves .—The leaves you send are suffering 
fronr “ blister.” See reply to Alex. Hodg- 
kinson in our issue of June 14th, p. 308. 

- JSusan. —The blistering on the Currant 

leaves is due to the cold snap we had early 
[ in May, which injured the leaves when 

young.- F. Leamington. —Your Nectarine 

! leaves are suffering from the disease known 
as “blister.” See reply to Alex. Hodgkin- 
son in our issue of June 14th, p. ; 

308, middle column.- \V. IT. Cravey .— 

All are ordinary forms of Pyrethrum . 
rotseum, and inferior to many we now have ' 
in cultivation. If one may judge from the 
specimens you send, all are very dwarf, hut 
j tills may in great measure be due to the 
dry season, if such has prevailed in vour 
I district. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— P. —1, Phaceliaoam- 
I pajiuLaria ; 2, Tradeescantia virginica; 3, 
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Cen trail thus ruber; 4, Digitalis ferru- 
ginea.- F. C. I. —1. Heuchera Richard¬ 

son! ; 2, Tiarella cordifolia; 3, Centaurea 

m on tana; 4, Veronica prostnata.- 

M. B. —1, Phlomis fruticosa ; 2. Lithosper- 
mum purpureo-cceruleum ; 3, Oxalis flori- 

bundw : 4, Saxifrage Andrewsi. - Amateur. 

—1, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 2, 

Olivia miniata; 3. Iris graminea.- 

Frilsham .—Billbergia nutans.- H. J. D. 

—1, Magnolia parviflora ; orange-coloured 
flowers, one of the varieties of Ghent 
Azaleas. Please send the other specimen 
in bloom. The labels, with the exception 
of No. 1, were, on arrival, separated from 

the specimens. - M. Tj. W .— Berberis 

stenopny lla.- C. P. —1, Pyrus Mains 

floribunda; 2, Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Pad us); 3, Choisya temata; 4, Azara 

miorophylla.- Devon. — 1, Akebia 

quinata ; 2, Cassinia fulvida; 3, Berberis 

Darwini; 4, Amekmohier canadensis.- 

Mrs. Dixon.-A. Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opuius; 2, *Kerria jaooniea »fl.-pl. ; ’ 3, 
Judas-tree (Cereis Siiiquastrum); 4, 

Cydonia japanioa.- T. L. —1, Juuiperus 

I Sabina tarnariscifolia; 2, white form of 
Wood Violet, V. sylvostris; 3, probably a 
variety of Saxifraga hypnoides; such 
J things can only bo accurately named from 
flowering specimens.—— Bing/ey .—.Judging 
from the very imperfect specimen you 
send us, your plant is Pulmonaria offi¬ 
cinalis. - Cl. J .— Cactus flagellifonnis. 

- H. T. —1, Philadelphia microphyllus ; 

2, Esoallonia maei antha; 3, Leycesteria 

formosa; 4, Diplacus glutinosus.- 

A. F. )V. —1. Tradescantia virginica; 2, 
Veronica spicaba; 3, Campanula glomerata 

dahurica; 4, A sir ant ia major.- W. A. — 

1, Campanula persici folia alba ;. 2, Mer- 
tensia virginica; 3, Veratram nigrum; 4, 

Ranunculus aeonitifolius.- -G. B. Beid. — 

Polygon u m balduschuanicum.- S usan. — 

The name of the Palm is Trachycarpus ex* 
celsus. Tt is also known as Chamaerops 
excelsa and Chamserops Fortune!.- The 
peculiar growth referred to as ooming 
from the side of the tree is the 
flowers which may be male or female. You 
cannot expect Dates from this Palm. Even 
if it bears fruits, they are not edible.—— 
Mrs. Wauchope. —Impossible to name with¬ 
out flowers. —— J. S. Pur don. — Clematis 
lanuginosa Beauty of Worcester. We can¬ 
not undertake to name Roses. 

NOTICE TO CORRE SPONDENTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/’Gardening, 
6S, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. £. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pcb- 
LiSHER. The name and address of the sender 
art required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
he sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— AM who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where mart than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in dif 
fereni stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and othenoise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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Even the most optimistic gardener among 
ns will admit that we have been passing 
through a very critical time by reason of 
rue abnormal drought. I do not think 
that even the most pessimistic will aver 
that, because of this, everything is ruined. 
For what other purposes are our brains, 
our ingenuity, and our modernity, if they 
are not to aid us at times of crises? What 
do I mean by modernity? I mean living 
In these up-to-date days, when so many 
appliances and inventions are ready to 
our hands to help us to overcome physical 
difficulties. Such a simple thing as a 
sprinkler on the lawn was unknown when 
I was a boy, and,, in the country, at all 
events, the only means we had of convey¬ 
ing water from one part of the garden to 
the other was by hard manual labour. 
Now wo can get a perfect supply from 
standpipes placed at frequent intervals 
and a few’ dozen feet of hose. No matter 
if the sun shines ever so, no matter if the 
rain holds off for a month, as it has done, 
we proceed w’ilh the sowing of seeds and 
the selling out of plants in perfect con¬ 
fidence, provided we are prepared to give 
(he necessary attention afterwards and 
until the rain comes. I have just sown 
over an acre of Wallflower and other 
seeds, even though m^v soil is so dried up. 
But then I took the precaution of drawing 
drills with a hoc and filling them with 
water. Immediately this w T as absorbed, I 
sowed the seed and covered in with the 
fine soil, effectually preventing evapora¬ 
tion. At the same time I proceeded with 
rnv “ bedding our,” some of the plants 
used being without any particle of soil 
attached to the roots. This made them 
more difficult to deal with. I did not 
adopt the usual method of first soaking 
the whole of the beds, but puddled the j 
plants in so that the soil around the roots 
*as not only soaked, but was Itself suf- 


WEATHEft. 

, w’ell-ripened berries which even a gour¬ 
mand could enthuse over. Mine w r ere 
planted od trenched ground—my friend’s 
were not. The next new bed he makes 
will be. Acting on my advice, he intends 
! trenching a piece of land, w r ell dressing 
with cow manure, and will set out his 
Strawberry runners directly they are pro¬ 
curable, which is usually iu August. From 
these same runners he will, if all goes 
well, gather fine fruit next season. 

Bedfordshire Champion and Kentish 
Favourite bear huge fruits in my district, 
j and I strongly recommend these varieties 
for trial. Growing side by side with Royal 
Sovereign and Sir Joseph Paxton, they 
show themselves to be heavier croppers ; 
but I cannot say that they must perforce 
I be so in every district or in every soil. 
I Naturally, one does nothing to encourage 
the throwing out of runners until the crop 
is gathered, but directly that Is over, it is 
advisable to hoe deeply around the plauts, 
so that the young ones thrown out may 
find a prepared soil in which to fasten 
their roots. The object being to secure 
fine, strong plants for August planting, 
directly a runner is formed it must be 
checked, or it will travel on and produce 
others on the same stalk, in the end sur¬ 
rounding itself with offspring of mediocre 
size, and not large enough to produce good 
crops the first year. There is no fruit 
easier to grow than the Strawberry. Its 
success depends upon two things, apart 
from the weather. They are, first, the 
proper preparation of the soil, and, 
secondly, due attention to cleanliness and 
soil-stirring till the fruit lias set in the 
spring. F. J. F. 

Notes of the Week. 


nuta. The colours contrast in a pleasing 
way,both are extremely free flowering,and, 
ns their time of blooming is identical, the 
hint appears to be worth passing on. Both 
are almost perennial in habit, and, once 
established, do not need to be disturbed 
for a series of years, and give the mini¬ 
mum of trouble.—W. McG. 

Iris sibirica Perry’s Blue. —Whether 
from the colour standpoint or the form 
of the flow’er, this w’ell-branched variety is 
j quite distinct from others of its set.. The 
flowers are quite compactly formed, the 
standards clear blue, the falls equally 
! clear violet, the plant reaching o£ feet 
high, or thereabouts. For good effect, the 
variety should be grouped freely and apart 
from the rest. It gained an Award of 
Merit a year or tw’o since, when shown by 
Mr. Amos Perry.—E. J. 

Fuchsia Riccartoni. —On the last day of 
May my attention was drawn to the fact 
that Fuchsia Riccartoni was in bloom 
upon a south wnll. There is now quite a 
fine display, and I think that this plant 
never shows to such advantage as in the 
early part of .Tune. The freshness of the 
young foliage renders it additionally at¬ 
tractive, for when the leaves become, per¬ 
haps, a little w’eather-beaten, Fuchsias in 
the open assume a certain coarseness. 

J especially w’lien they are, as is the case 
here, suited by soil and climate alike, 
and grow, if anything, rather too exu¬ 
berantly.—W. McG., Balmac. 

Delphinium Blue Butterfly.— This very 
choice plant is often described in seed lists 
ana hardy annual. As I have a plant now¬ 
in bloom for the second time, and also, as 
the plant blooms too late when grown as a 
hardy annual—that is, entirely in the open 
ground—I think the description is mislead- 
1 ing in tw’o ways. There is no doubt as to 
my plant being the same one as bloomed 
1 last autumn. 1 also had one in a pot in a 
; greenhouse which made growth this spring, 
but rotted off. I would suggest sowing 


rounded with dust-dry soil, which pre¬ 
vented t he escape of the moisture. Around 
every plant I left a depression, and this 
will remain till the plants are fully estab¬ 
lished and the expected rain has come. 
Then, and not till then, shall I sacrifice 
anything to tidiness. 

One thing has again been demonstrated 
by the drought, and that is to how great 
an extent tlie deeply cultivated soil is 
able to withstand the arid conditions com- ! 
pared with that just ordinarily dug. j 
Wherever I do not actually trench, I al¬ 
ways break up the second spit, and It is , 
in a season like the preseut that I reap 
the reward. A short way from my garden 
is the garden of a friend. His soil and 
mine are alike. T saw his Strawberry bed 
n day or two ago. The plants were laden ; 
with fruit, but it was all shrivelled. He | 
will not gather a dozen ; yet from my own 
beds I am gathering bountifully of huge, i 
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Iris flmbriata. —May I add a note to the 
account of this plant given by “ J., 
Surrey ”? It appears that some forms 
are much hardier and more florlferous 
than others r . I possess a form collected in 
China, which is perfectly hardy in a south 
border, and flowers punctually every 
spring. The leaves w r ere only slightly 
damaged by the severe w’eatlier at the end 
of last April.— Arthur F. Hort, narrow. 1 

Iris Alcazar. —Your correspondent who 
writes of Iris Alcazar may care to know- 
that this summer I have had a stem of it ( 
which bore about twenty flowers, and on 
one day showed ten perfect flowers out at 
dice. Everyone w T ho cares for Irises 
should grow the newer garden forms, such 
as Alcazar, Orlflamme, Prosper Langier, 
all of which are extremely vigorous, and 
iu every way satisfactory.— Arthur F. ( 
Hort, Harrow. 


now (June) to flower next June. The soil 
here is poor and gravelly.—G. L. J., 
Croydon. 

Davidia Vllmoriniana not flowering.— 

“ D.,” in an interesting note in the issue of 
May 24 (p. 254), states that this shrub or 
small tree flowers well out of doors. I 
should be glad if he will say where, as I 
have a fine specimen about 18 feet high in 
perfect health, which I obtained in IP04, 
the year it was first brought out. It has 
never bloomed, and a similar specimen at 
Kew—riot the fine, large one in the 
Himalayan House—has also failed to 
flower. My plant stands on a lawn away 
from other shrubs. It has never suffered 
from frost.—J. H. Thomas, Belmont , 
Carlow. 

[The Davidia has flowered out of doors 
at Kew each year for the last five 
years. Until kist yea^ flowerls vfere borne 
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sparingly, but last year three trees pro¬ 
duced a large number of flowers, and this 
year two trees carried at least 100 in¬ 
florescences each, other trees blooming Jess 
freely. Doubtless flowers are also being 
produced elsewhere quite as freely, 
although other specimens, as is the case 
with the tree in question, may have failed 
to bloom. Several of the Kew trees have 
not flowered yet,—P.] 

Tree P$onies in Perthshire.— The later 
springs appear to give the Tree Pieonies 
a better chance of escaping injury from 
fronts in the North than with us in the 
South-West of Scotland, where the plants 
occasionally suffer, and frequently re¬ 
quire some little shelter early in the 
season, lest the first growths should be 
crippled. 1 saw some of these brilliant 
plants in bloom in Perthshire in the be¬ 
ginning of June, and was pleased to learn 
that, in the south of the county at least, 
the varieties of the Tree Preony did not 
suffer in spring. There were some fine 
specimens in such gardens at Gartincaber. 
Kirkhlll, Kipi>en, and others.—S. Arnott. 

Iris sibirica orientals Emperor.— Those 
who desire the richest-coloured form of 
this group should make a note of this ex¬ 
cellent variety, which readily attains 4$ 
feet or more in height. In effect, the 
whole flower is of deep violet-blue, ap¬ 
proximating almost to imperial purple, 
and at flowering time, when the grassy 
tufts are virtually transformed into 
sheaves of blossoms, the effect is rich in¬ 
deed. Near water or in cool, moist ground, 
where the plant attains to perfection, it is 
superb, a fine picture-making subject,, by 
reason of its tall habit and freedom of 
blossoming. I recently saw it in capital 
condition In Messrs. Wallace’s collection 
at Colchester.—E. J. 

Vinca herbacea. —Less well known than 
t lie varieties of Vinca minor, Vinca her- 
baeoa Is not always easy to obtain from 
the trade. It dies down to the ground 
every year. The purplish-blue flowers are 
pleasing, the figure given by Wooster, In 
his “ Alpine Plants,” second series, Plate 
LXIII., fig. 1, hardly doing them justice as 
regards colour. This Periwinkle Is useful 
in places where its allies would spread too 
much, although it cannot fill in other re¬ 
spects the r6lr of V. minor from losing its 
foliage in winter The stems are only 
some 9 inches or 12 inches long, so that 
they do not take up so much room If left 
unrestrained as those of V. minor. V. 
herbacea comes from Hungary, where it 
is found in rather dry, sandy, or chalky 
soils. —S. Arnott. 

Pseonia albiflora carnea.—This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the gems among the single- 
flowered Pieonies, and withal one of the 
rarest. Tts varietal name, carnea, is 
hardly suggestive enough of the rich clear 
pink colour which is in fine contrast to the 
generous tuft of golden anthers in the 
centre of the cup-formed flowers. Those of 
your readers who remember that old-time 
favourite Perpetual-flowering Carnation 
Miss Joliffe at its best will understand this 
Pieony colour better when I say the colour 
is very near that of the Carnation referred 
to, though, perhaps, a trifle more rosy in 
tone when first opening. In any case it is 
a charming bit of colour and a plant to 
make note of in those instances where 
additions are contemplated in the early 
autumn.—S. V. S. 

Iris sibirica Perry’s Pigmy. —A vcrita-ble 
Tom Thumb in its set, the variety attain¬ 
ing hut 1$ foot, high, or thereabouts. Save 
for some violet reticulations on a white 
ground at the blade of the falls, and 
bronzy to orange markings on a greenish 
ground at their bases, the flowers are of 


| an intense violet purple throughout, of 
deeper hue on the rounded falls. The 
stjle branches, broad for the size of the 
flower, are also richly coloured, and add 
materially to the good effect of a variety 
at once dainty and very beautiful. I 
know of nothing so dwarf or so richly 
coloured. For the very small water gar¬ 
den, this pretty miniature would be in ex¬ 
cellent place just as the bolder forms in 
greater array would occupy larger areas 
with proportionate fitness. —E. IT. J. 

Jeflersonia dubia. —This is a beautiful 
spring-flowering—late April and early May 
—hardy plant frQin Manchuria, whose dis¬ 
tinctive charm and elegant grace cannot 
fail to attract any plant lover who 
might perchance light upon it at its best. 
The flowers are of the palest blue, a rather 
delicate shade, almost Ilepatlca-like in 
Inelr early stages, and larger withal. They 
appear in a crowd at the centre of the 
plant, and, accompanied by pretty bronzy 
foliage, a very pleasing effect is secured. 
Individually its flowers are not long-lived, 
though to some extent their fleeting beauty 
is compensated for by their numbers. The 
species is deciduous, and apiiears quite 
happy in cool, vegetable soil and in par¬ 
tial shade. It. has become quite estab¬ 
lished in the rock garden at Kew.—S. S. 

Berberls Darwini. —The many specimens 
of Darwin’s Barberry in the lower garden 
here have been especially fine during the 
present season. Most of these are of con¬ 
siderable height, and are planted in juxta¬ 
position to large, brightly coloured Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. For my part, I have never seen 
anything wrong with the combination. 
Last season I observed a note In Garden¬ 
ing from the pen of Sir Herbert. Maxwell, 
in which he stated that he had been cut¬ 
ting down these Barberries at Monreith 
because they clashed so terribly with the 
Rhododendrons. Sir Herbert’s view was 
confirmed recently in these gardens by 
Mr. E. A. Hornel, who has the same ob¬ 
jection to the combination, and, as both 
ot these gentlemen are authorities, alike 
on plants and as regards colour, I bow to 
their decision.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Dianthus hybridus multiflorus fl.-pl.— 
An old-fashioned hybrid Mule pink, with 
a wonderful fragrance, is known by the 
above name, and, though at one time, in 
large, spreading patches, it was frequent 
in wayside and cottage gardens, it is far 
from plentiful in these and like places to¬ 
day. A goodly tuft of it in full bloom is 
quite near at the moment, the more than 
foot high, freely branched stems carrying 
half-a-dozen or more flowers, each 
making a nice show. The flowers are 
reddish-pink in colour, not what might be 
termed an attractive shade, though at the 
distance the effect is good, and among 
dwarf-flowering plants by no means com¬ 
mon. Apart from these, however, its 
spicy fragrance is the finer attribute, and 
for this alone it is worth growing. Cut- 
lings or pipings root quite easily, so that 
those possessing a plant or two may soon 
obtain a stock. 

Paeonia albiflora grandiflora. —No single- 
flowered Preony ai>i>eals to me with 
greater force than this, particularly from 
the standpoints of purity and good effect. 
Purest white and rich, refined, golden are 
strikingly associated in the flower, and, 
aided by the great expanse of petal, to¬ 
gether with goodly texture, a remarkable 
effect is secured. It is, indeed, a plant for 
every garden, albeit its flowers are rather 
fleeting. The variety is, however, free 
flowering when established, and those who 
do not covet size In everything may add to 
the longevity of the display by retaining 
three blooms to each stem. It is not Im¬ 
probable that more than one variety is in 


circulation under the above name, and 
that the typical P. albiflora—quite a good 
thing, by the way—has not Infrequently 
done duty for I lie immeasurably superior 
variety above noted. I know of no stock 
superior to tfiat exhibited by Mr. F. Gif¬ 
ford from time to time.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Iris gracilipes. — Those who would 
1 possess the daintiest member of a great 
race should make a note of this neat-grow¬ 
ing Japanese kind, which is admirably 
suited to the rock garden. When in bloom 
it is about (1 Inches high, the scapes, 
which are usually two-flowered, issuing 
from miniature tufts of grassy, arching 
leaves. In form the flowers may lie 
likened to miniatures of I. tectorum, the 
similarity practically ending there. They 
are coloured mauve throughout, the blades 
of the falls being of deeper hue. Else¬ 
where, on a conspicuous, pure white 
ground, they are feathered and reticulated 
with deep mauve, the ridge or crest being 
touched with orange. When established, 
the plants are wondrously free flowering, 
and, being perfectly hardy and easy to 
grow in light, loamy soil, it Is a use¬ 
ful plant to garden with. It was In per¬ 
fection in early June in Messrs. Wal¬ 
lace’s collection at Colchester.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Tulip Pride of Haarlem.— In the begin¬ 
ning of June I saw the last flowers of what 
must have been a brilliant display of this 
noble Tulip in the delightful garden of 
Gartincaber, Perthshire. It was growing 
iu a^broad line down the herbaceous bor¬ 
ders? with overhead old Apple trees, which 
form a pleasing picture In Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s “Scottish Gardens,” in which 
Gartincaber receives a deservedly appre¬ 
ciative notice. The Apple blossom was 
over, of course, hut oue could picture the 
scene as It was when the array of scarlet 
Tulips shone in the sun, with the delight¬ 
ful Apple blossom above. Tulip Pride of 
Haarlem must have been at Gartincaber 
for some years, as it 1ms Increased greatly, 
and there must bo several thousand bulbs 
in these borders. The place seemed to 
suit them well. They - are not lifted an¬ 
nually.—S. Arnott. 

Mimulus Bartonianus.—I was very 
pleased to see the note from Mr. Buxton 
on this pretty Mimulus, and am very glad 
to observe the criticism he accords to it. 
It does not want shade, and it really 
thrives well in full exposure to the sun. 
It is. in fact, a welcome addition to the 
list of herbaceous plants, and it will do 
well, I think, in any border. It is tho¬ 
roughly hardy, and it will flower from 
June to late September. I do not know 
its history, but it appears to me to he 
allied to M. eardinalis. It is of hybrid 
origin, and appears to be sterile. I planted 
a bed of 100 good dumps in the spring of 
last year, with the idea of saving seed, 
but could get none to set. One of the 
largest seedsmen in the country thought 
it would make a good “ seed ” novelty if 
I could save a quantity for him, hut this 
I was quite unable to do. The fragrauce 
from a bed of this Mimulus is very attrac¬ 
tive, and it is the foliage which api>ears 
to be scented. As far as I can judge. I 
believe it to be a hybrid between M. Lewisi 
tsyn. roseus) and M. eardinalis.— George 
M. Tayior. Edinburgh. 

Cytisus Dallimorei. —This striking and 
beautiful May and early June flowering 
Broom Is distinct from any other in cul¬ 
tivation. It is interesting, too, as being 
the first hybrid raised by artificial cross- 
fertilisation, all its predecessors having 
originated as spontaneous hybrids, the re¬ 
sult of wind or insect agency. Its parents 
were O. sepparius Andreanus and C. 
albus, the fortaertile''seed parent, which 
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floek, Alpine, Bog, fern, and Water Gardens. 


It also to some extent resembles in its 
thin, and erect habit. Full grown, the 
hybrid reaches 8 feet or more *iigh, and at 
Cowering time is covered with the suffused 
rose and crimson coloured flowers, which 
nre very richly coloured externally, the 
colour within shading off to a more pinky 
hue, the keel the palest-coloured part of 
the whole flower. It is, however, the 
attractiveness of the hybrid as a whole 
which appeals, and, seen associated with 
other shrubs or in beds alone, it is most 
effective. Very few shrubby-habited 
plants of my acquaintance take up water 
so readily as this Broom, much-flagged 
pieces soon reviving when placed therein. 
-S. V. S. 

Some Pentstemons at Caer Rhun.— To¬ 
wards the end of May several of the 
sub-shrubby Pentstemons of the Rocky 
Mountains and other species were looking 
exceptionally well in General Gough’s rock 
garden. Most brilliant of all, the gorgeous 
P. Davidsoni (rupicola), was carrying 
many scores of its ruby-red flowers, and, 
in contrast to that bold mass of colour, the 
elegant little branches of P. humilis were 


ACTHIONEMA. 

A genus of pretty, elegant-habited plants, 
and, so far as the best of the perennial 
species is concerned, very desirable in the 
rock garden. Indeed, it is only in the dry 
and warm positions in the rock garden 
Unit the cultivator can hope to do them 
justice or retain them long. In that near 
equivalent of the rock garden, the thought¬ 
fully constructed wall garden, the plants 
occasionally do even better. In any case, 
their more or less wiry roots and root- 
dbres should be where they can ramble at 
will in dryish calcareous soils. Even so, 
if we would have these pretty subjects 
always with us, there must be a constant 
replenishing of the stock, either by vseeds 
or by cuttings. This is true even of the 
perennial kinds, which, after a more or 
less profuse flowering and seed ripening, 
give the impression of exhaustion, the old 
plants only rarely repeating the pretty 


plants were the only really useful and re¬ 
liable ones as cuttings, and if detached 
with a heel when an inch long gave little 
trouble. Freshly-made shoots, cut to a 
joint, will root also, but they cannot com¬ 
pare with the first-named type. At the 
same time, it should be made clear that the 
cutting-raised plant is not superior to the 
seedling either in growth or flowering, 
though it is of much value in special cir¬ 
cumstances. In the sunnier gardens of the 
south and south-west these pretty sub¬ 
shrubs appear very much at home in the 
sandy soil of the borders on rocky ledges, 
and occasionally as edgings. In more in¬ 
land gardens we cannot do better than 
secure to the plants root-warmth by the 
means already indicated as some compensa- 
tion for the sun-warmth of their native 
habitats. They are native of Persia, Asia 
Minor, • Greece, Armenia, and are usually 
found growing in etoney or chalky soils. 



Mthionemci pulchellum. 


covered with their pale blue trumpet*. P. 
Koezlii was^also in flower, a bright rose- 
crimson with distinct throat-markings, and 
I\ Scouleri, of much the same habit, was 
showing the last of its abundant crop of 
lilac-blue “snap-dragons” which are 
liorne on graceful spikes to the height of 
a foot or more. In the same garden was 
a shelving bed of the perhai>s njost bril¬ 
liant of its race, P. heteropbyllus, which 
will winter outdoors in very light soil, 
breaking from the base in spring. As this 
sfiecies strikes readily from cuttings it is 
always well to have a few plants in re¬ 
serve under protection. The lovely flowers 
of this Pentstemon were, of course, not yet 
showing, but few who know the elegaut 
18-lnch spires of full summer, so richly 
laden with the glistening bugles of azure 
and violet and ruby, need be told what a 
well-grown group of this rare species looks 
like. Another kind from the Pacific Slope, 
but rather hardier than the foregoing, is 
P. glaber. the type of many charming 
Rocky Mountain forms, most of which 
possess in some degree the clear azure and 
rose tints of P. hcterophyllus.— North 
Wales. 
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picture-effects they first gave. Naturally, 
there are exceptions—one would wish there 
were more of them—and in favoured gar¬ 
dens or localities where they incline to be¬ 
have in this way they should be made much 
of. In such instances the rocky ledge, 
fissure, or crevice might be ornamented by 
these elegaut sub-shrubby alpinee, while 
not ignoring those other good positions in 
the rock wall equally suited to their well¬ 
being and longevity. 

A cultural point bearing on the latter 
must not be overlooked here. It concerns 
the pruning back of the old flowering 
branches into livelier wood so soon as the 
blooming is well past. This, of course, 
does away with the idea of seed-saving, 
though this would be rendered possible by 
having a few plants elsewhere in reserve. 
I first practised this pruning method with 
such as AC. grandiflorum and AC. pulchel- 
lum for the purpose of promoting good 
cutting growth, and not only secured what 
I wanted in this direction, but found that 
a compact bush full of youthful shoots 
capable of performing useful work another 
year remained. I found, too, that the 
young shoots produced on these cut-back 


I For garden purposes the following arc the 
I best:— 

i AC. akmenum. —Plant 4 inches to 0 Inches 
high, somewhat diffuse in habit, flowers 
rosy-purple. AC. a. War ley variety (see 
illustration) in bloom gives the impression 
of a rosy-red AC. pulehellum, and is very 
beautiful. 

AC. coridifolium (Iberis jucunda).— 
Flowers rosy-purple and large, though not 
in this respect the equal of those of AC. 
grandifloruiu. 

AC. cordatum. —This is probably not in 
cultivation, but worthy of introduction by 
reason of its large sulphur-yellow flowers. 
It is a native of the dry, rocky places of 
the alpine region of Armenia and Syria. 

AC. grandiflobum.— This is the tallest 
of the genus, the purplish-red flowers, too, 
in size surpassing those of any other mem¬ 
ber of the family. Owing to the length of 
its flowering stems it is very effective for 
some time. 

AC. pulchellum.—F rom the gardening 
point of view this might be regarded as a 
modified AC. grandifloruiu With flowers of 
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jE. saxatile. —This grows from 8 inches 
to 12 inches high, the colour of the flowers 
varying, that usually seen in cultivation 
having pale pink flowers. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Linaria Cymbalaria. —The old walls 
(in one place nearly 30 feet in height) 
which surround these gardens are in places 
full of such plants as are associated 
with wall gardening. Linaria Cymbalaria - 
is one of these, and with the advancing 
spring it is beginning to bloom freely in 
sheltered places. Suited by its environ¬ 
ment, it becomes rather a pest, although 
its beauty when in flower is undeniable. 
Generally known as the Kenilworth Ivy, 
its local name is “ Wandering Sailor,” 
and I have heard it called “ Pedlar’s 
flasket.” The othdr day a visitor wdio 
was admiring it referred to the plant as 
*' Mother of Thousands.” Such names 
are decidedly interesting.—W. McG., 
JinJ mac. 

Cheiranthus alpinus. —The Alpine Wall¬ 
flower is again affording a fine display of 
its soft yellow flowers, and the contrast 
between these and the dark buds is very 
pleasing. It is a fairly long-lived plant, 
but is all the better if renewed from cut¬ 
tings now and again, as not only are more 
shapely plants obtained, but there is just 
a chance of the older ones being killed in 
winter, while yo'ung specimens stand bet¬ 
ter. It loves a dry, stony soil, and on 
rockwork, the wall garden, or the dry 
moraine flourishes for years. It is easily 
grown from cuttings, and seeds are also 
obtainable from some seedsmen.—S. 
Arnott. 


CHRYSflliTHEMUNlS. 

SUMMER POSITION OF PLANTS. 
Where plants are cultivated for the pro¬ 
duction of large blooms, they must of 
necessity be allowed to grow taller than 
when the plants hre cultivated for any 
other purpose, as it is not possible gene¬ 
rally to obtain flowers so good in quality 
from dwarf plants as from those which 
are allowed lo assume a more natural mode 
c»i growth, allowing them to grow uninter¬ 
rupted unti] additional shoots, known to 
Chrysanthemum growers as the ” first and 
second breaks,” are formed. If it were 
possible by any other means to obtain as 
line flowers from dwarf plants, a boon cer¬ 
tainly would be granted to cultivators. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case, and 
those who wish to have the very finest 
blooms must, in a general way, content 
themselves with plants which are tall. 

The position which the plants are to oc¬ 
cupy during the summer months should 
receive some consideration. What is 
needed is a place quite open to the sun’s 
influences all day, and yet sheltered from 
rough easterly winds, w’liich sometimes 
seriously check the grow’th. Another wind 
lo be guarded against is that from the 
south-west, w'hich so often blow T s with 
such force during the early part of Sep¬ 
tember, just at a time when the plants are 
forming their flower-buds, and in some 
cases where formed they are entirely spoilt 
through being blown off or so severely 
whipped about as to cause injury to the 
delicate tissues of the skin, thus checking 
that regular, even growih which is so 
essential to success. Chrysanthemums 
grown for any purpose cannot well have 
too much sun, provided all other condi¬ 
tions are favourable. Therefore, select 
the position with this view”, and do not 
forget that plenty of sun is most essential 
to the proper ri<i>ening of the w’ood during 
September aurf'-the early i«|rt of October. 
Digitized by CjQOQiC 


At this time of the year the absence of 1 
sun upon the plants would have a most 
injurious effect, as the last growih re¬ 
quires ripening up thoroughly. The best [ 
of all positions is alongside a path running | 
east and west in the kitchen garden, for 
Instance, which is generally walled in. 
Here the plants obtain the sun the whole 
day, and during the greater part it shines 
full on the foliage. 4 One row’ on each side 
of a broad path running north and south j 
does very well. In this case, it is wi9e to | 
stand the pots just clear of the path, as 
the continual watering with liquid manure 
is apt to disfigure the gravel. In such a 
position, boards, bricks, or tiles should be 
employed whereon to stand the pots, to ! 
prevent the ingress of w orms, which cause 
sad havoc with the soil in the i>ots. If the 
plants are arranged all together on one 
piece of ground, the row’s should run east 
aud west, and be at such a distance apart 
that the shade caused by one row of plants 
does not fall upon the row behind. A 
distance of 5 feet between the rows should 
be allowed. If the space at command is 
of the Size to accommodate several rows 
running parallel with each other, the 
tallest plants must be arranged at the back 
with thd dw’arfer ones in front. A know- 
ledge of the relative height of each variety 
is necessary to effect this object. For the 
grower’s observance of the growth and 
the better manipulation of each variety, 
which has something peculiar in itself, it is 
a good plan to arrange all the plants of 
each sort together. 

. The height of /Chrysanthemums differs 
somewhat according to the treatment they 
receive. The excessively tall growth of 
some varieties goes a long way towards 
condemning the methods practised for the 
production of large blooms by some 
growers. Still, if the flowery of the largest 
size aud best quality must be secured, tall 
growth, in some instances, must be borne 
with. 

Some growers plunge the pots, but this 
is not necessary unless in the case of plants 
grown as specimen or bush plants, wdiere 
good foliage is especially desirable. I do 
not approve of the system, for the reason 
that in continuous w’et weather, which 
often occurs towards the end of Septem¬ 
ber, it is difficult to know when the plants 
really do require water. Excess of mois¬ 
ture at the roots is as bad as too little. 
Some people think Chrysanthemums can¬ 
not. have too much water, but this is a mis¬ 
take. I have seen plants denuded of a 
large portion of their low’er leaves through 
receiving too much water at the roots. If 
the pots on the sunny side could have pro¬ 
tection from the rays of the sun in con¬ 
tinuous spells of dry weather by boards 
placed in front of the pots, I think this 
w’ould be a considerable advantage both 
to the plants in keeping the roots cool and 
a saving of labour in the application of 
water. 

It is better to stand the pots when in 
their summer quarters on boards, slates, 
or tiles, or even on tw r o bricks placed 
nearly together, than upon a bed of ashes, 
as the roots penetrate through the bottom 
of the pot into the ashes for some distance 
in quest of moisture. I have seen the 
roots 2 feet away from the base of the 
pot. When the plants are removed indoors 
tiiese roots are destroyed, thus consider¬ 
ably checking the plants. Worms, too, 
are not so liable to penetrate into the pots 
as they are when the pots are standing 
upon ashes. If the plants have of neces¬ 
sity to stand on ashes, care should be 
taken to have good drainage underneath. 

Provision must lx* made to secure the 
plants from wdnds. This is best done by 
erecting a trellis-work to which the plants 
can be fastened. There are various means 


of effecting this. Where stakes are used, 
a framework of these can be put up which 
is strong, cheap, easily taken down, and 
stored during the winter. The stakes will 
last two or three years. The upright 
stakes should be of sufficient stoutness to 
prevent the plants sw’aying about, and 
placed at such a distance as their strength 
and the length of the cross rails necessi¬ 
tate. For the tallest plants three cross 
rails are required, while for the mode¬ 
rately tall-growing varieties tw’o are 
enough, and one for the shortest plants. 
The method of tying the plants is in this 
way : The centre shoot or growth after 
the first break has taken place is tied to 
a long stake fixed in the pot, the one on 
each side of the centre growth being fas¬ 
tened to small temporary upright stakes 
secured from rail to rail. In this manner 
the plants obtain an equal share of light 
and sun, and when housed the shoots are 
tied loosely to the centre stake. Secured 
thus, there is not the danger of breakage 
by wind or other causes ; the lateral 
growths springing from the joints are more 
easily removed, and the under sides of the 
leaves are not so liable to be infested with 
mildew towards the autumn as they are 
when all the growths are huddled close 
together. Syringing, also, can be more 
effectively performed in this manner. Some 
growers stretch twine from post to post 
instead of the rails, but this soon becomes 
slack by exposure to the weather, and is 
mot sufficiently firm to prevent the plants 
rocking to and fro. 

Where stakes are not available, the 
strongest and neatest method is that of 
r: a king a i>ormauent structure of iron 
standards. The end standards should be 
1$ inches square, aud be kept, in position 
with iron supports 1 inch square. The 
intermediate j)osls may be flat iron 1$ 
inches wide and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. To these connect stout galvanised 
wire, to which a coat of paint has been 
giveu, to prevent damage to the tender 
shoots, w’hich sometimes occurs through 
contact with the acids used in galvanising 
the wire. Such contrivances are some¬ 
times objectionable as a permanency ; if 
so, they can be easily taken down and 
stored away, if the wires are fastened by 
bolts and nuts to the end standards and 
the wire run through holes in the inter¬ 
mediate supports of flat iron. G. 


Chrysanthemums. —There is no reason 
why Chrysanthemums sliould remain in 
pots now too small for their requirements 
simply because custom has decreed that 
the final potting should be done a cer¬ 
tain time. My own practice is to get the 
plants into their flowering pots in good 
time, and before they have exhausted 
the materia! of their penultimate potting. 
Nor do I believe in fancy mixtures such as 
are at times recommended for the final 
potting of Chrysanthemums. A good, 
sound, friable loam, not quite rotted, with 
sufficient coarse sand, a little leaf-mould, 
and as much soot as will darken the mix¬ 
ture, will lie found (juite good enough. 
Crock carefully, allowing plenty of drain¬ 
age, pot very firmly, aud do not fill the 
pots more than three-quarters full. The 
necessary assistance, as the plants increase 
in size and vigour, can be afforded by top- 
dressings, and when these have occupied 
the pots to within an inch or two of the 
top further nourishment can be given by 
me*ans of chemical aids, either sprinkled 
on the surface and w-atered in o<r given in 
■ solution. This, I venture to think, is a 
much better way of using fertiliser than 
mixing it in the potting compost-, in which 
id occasionally sickens the plants for a 
time, however carefully it may be used. 
After repotting, if the soil be in a proper 
state o-f moisture, lio watering should be 
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GARDEN PESTS 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW 
(FRUIT) ORDER. 

Notice to Growers and Dealers in 
Gooseberries. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desire to call the attention of growers and 
dealers in Gooseberries to the fact that 
Article 4 of the American Gooseberry 
Mildew (Fruit) Order of 1915 has been can¬ 
celled by the American Gooseberry Mildew 
(Importation of Fruit) Order of 191G, 
which prohibits the importation of Goose¬ 
berries from any place outside Great 
Britain, excepting the Channel Islands. 
With this exception the Order of 1915 re¬ 
mains in force, and all growers and dealers 
in Gooseberries should take notice of its 
provisions, and of the fact that they will 
be strictly enforced. The chief provisions 
of the Order are :— 

(1) Every consignment of Goose¬ 
berries for side must carry a label 
bearing the name and address of the 
consignor or a distinctive name or 


ARD FRIENDS. 

where they may then be until 
the diseased Gooseberries are 
removed therefrom. 

( b) To remove all Gooseberries 
from any package in which 
diseased Gooseberries may be 
found, and forthwith to de¬ 
stroy, by fire or other effectual 
means, all those found diseased. 

(c) To cleanse thoroughly by wash¬ 
ing or other suitable method 
the package in which diseased 
Gooseberries may be found. 

(4) Berries which are not badly at¬ 
tacked may be sent by the grower 
direct to jam manufacturers if pack¬ 
ages or containers are either destroyed 
or returned direct to grower after 
treatment with disinfectant or boiling 
water. 

The Board desire to remind Gooseberry 
growers of the fact that American Goose¬ 
berry Mildew is a notifiable disease under 
the 1911 Order, and that growers in whose 
plantations an outbreak occurs are re- 


| increase, and that unless every effort is 
made to deal with it this season, it will 
probably again become a serious plague. 
In the Teynham district of Kent a few 
years ago whole acres were cleared of 
foliage and fruit, in spite of everything 
that growers could do, and other areas 
I have also suffered severely. Where spray¬ 
ing for winter moth is done, there is no 
] trouble with Lackey moth, nor on bush 
i trees where careful pruning is yearly 
practised, and the rings of eggs can be 
seen and cut off in winter. It is in 
orchards of large trees, particularly 
i Cherry orchards, where the lackey moth 
is* allowed to increase, until the time comes 
1 when it develops into a veritable plague. 
Spraying with arsenate of lead is the best 
and surest method of dealing with Lackey 
moth, as with other leaf-eating cater¬ 
pillars. This should be done before the 
damage to the foliage is done. The 
“ tents ” in which the caterpillars are 
found should be cut off, or may be blown 
out by using blank cartridges in a shot¬ 
gun. For further particulars on this pest 
Board of Agriculture Leaflet No. G9 should 
be consulted. It is obtainable free from 
3, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 

Moles. —Being surrounded by fields, my 



A group of ^Kthioncma armenum , var. Warley Bose, in a midland garden. (See page 325 ) 


mark whereby the consignor can be 
identified. 

(2) Every i>erson who consigns 
Gooseberries for saJe without attaching 
a label is liable, on conviction, to a fine 
not exceeding Ten rounds, whether the 
package contains any diseased Goose¬ 
berries or not. It is not necessary to 
disclose the name of the consignor if a 
distinctive name or mark whereby the 
consignor can be identified is added, 
but salesmen and fruit sellers are 
bound to give the mime and address 
of the consignor to any duly authorised 
lnsisector, who may require it in 
writing under a penalty, on conviction, 
of Ten Pounds, should any diseased 
Gooseberries be found in the consign¬ 
ment. 

(3) Any duly authorised Inspector 
lias the lower to examine any consign¬ 
ment of Gooseberries for sale, and to 
require any person having in his 
l*ossession or under his charge any 
diseased Gooseberries:— 

(a) To refrain from moving any 
packages containing diseased 
Gooseberries from the premises 
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I quired immediately to notify the Board of 
i its occurrence. 

— 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Pear midge.- I shall be obliged 'f 
| you will tell me what is the matter w T ith 
some of my Pears (enclosed)? They i 
are bullheaded, and, oil being cut open, are 
black at the core and subsequently turn 
black altogether. Also the enclosed Apple 
I leaf. There are many like it on a Welliug- 
I ton-, but not on any other.—A. G. 

[The Pear is attacked by the Pear midge 
(Diplosis pyrivora). The larva} are almost 
full-grown and will be dropping to the 
. earth now*, there to remain until the 
flowering time of the Pear next spring. 
The beet thing to do will be to pick off all 
the Pears affected and burn them at once 
unless you find on opening the blackened 
fruits that all the small yellow grubs have 
disappeared. The Apple is attacked by 
aphis, and should be sprayed immediately 
with a nicotine wash or with Katakilla in 
such a way as to ensure that all the green 
flies are wetted with the wash.] 

The menace of Lackey moth. —From re¬ 
ports received by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, it appears that this pest is on the 


[ garden is at times much overrun by moles, 
and sometimes they are difficult to trap. 
This season they got into the frames, and 
even invaded the border of a house planted 
| with Lettuces, and they were so wary that 
I could not catch them in the ordinary 
way. They also took possession of some 
! rockwork, where it is very difficult to catch 
them. I had clipped a Holly hedge, and it 
occurred to me that by putting pieces of 
I tilts into the runs I might, at any rate, 

| drive them away. I took terminal 6hoots 
| w’ith five leaves and placed them in the 
| runs, the prickles facing the way the mole 
| came, but where I was not certain in this 
matter I used two pieces so that the 
prickles faced each way. The earth was 
pressed down firmly so that the Holly was 
completely hidden. The moles had to push 
their way in. I am told that the tiniest 
drop of blood from a mole causes death. 
Whether they died or were scared I cannot 
say, but I do know that within a week 
every mole disappeared, and l feel con¬ 
vinced that I shall never have need for 
trails again. I would like some of your 
readers to try this plan. It. may not.be 
new, but I have never heard of it, and it ie 
so simple.—J. CoR^ikldii. 113 rffc m 
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days, have materially affected the Cherry 
outlook, much fruit having fallen from 
the trees. Czar, Victoria, and, on some 
farms, Kentish bush Plums are good, but 
I all other'varieties in Kent are thin, and 
there is some yellowing, although so far 
aphis has given little trouble. Plums are 
light in Cambridgeshire and fair in Wor¬ 
cestershire. Despite the wonderful dis¬ 
play of blossom, the Apple prospect is 
doubtful, owing to the attacks of cater- 
I pillar, Apple sucker, and Apple blossom 
weevil. This last is a serious pest in 
many districts. Given rain at an early 
date, the Apple crop in orchards that have 
l been properly sprayed and cultivated pro- 
i raises to be fairly good for most varieties, 
but many orchards will carry very few 
Apples. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 

(Reply to “ Learner.”) 

Much difference of opinion exists among 
gardeners as to the proper time to carry 
ont this necessary operation. Some hold 
that the end of July is early enough to 
make a start, but we find from experi¬ 
ence that the end of June is a very suit¬ 
able time to commence such work, dealing 
with all wall trees first, Plums, Pears, and 
Cherries all coming in for their share of 
attention. Usually we begin with Plums. 
There is still another point on which many 
differ—that is, the amount of new growth 
to be left, or, in other words, what leaf 
or joint these said shoots should be cut 
to. Some prune back to the second leaf, and 
many the third ; but this is far too close, 
as, naturally, other growths which should 
in reality form fruit-buds are pushed out. 
What is gained by leaving the breast wood 
until August before removing superfluous 
■wood? Much is lost, as it precludes sun 
and air ripening up fruit-spurs for next 
season’s crop, besides preventing these 
two important factors assisting in swelling 
aud ripening the present year’s crop. The 
most practical way to summer prune is to 
do one half of the tree first, and this the 
upper part, allowing a few 7 days, or even a 
week, to intervene before going over the 
under part, thus not giving the tree too 
great a check all at once, especially a tree 
making luxuriant growth, so. that super¬ 
abundant sap may find a channel to ex¬ 
haust itself. In removing summer growths 
retain sufficient to fill in any bare spaces 
or take the place of exhausted branches, 
or those which are apt to unaccountably 
go off during summer, laying these in their 
full length unless robust growth, when nip 
out the point. Summer pruning, too, gives 
the cultivator a chance of rubbing off auv ! 
growths that appear crowded on the old 
branches, which are apt fo be overlooked 
at the winter pruning. In the case of 
Morello Cherries, it is necessary to retain 
a number of branches, or rather this 
year’s wood, for next season’s fruiting, 
but these are more often than not left far 
too thick, with the result that wood, ill 
ripened, is the principal cause of little or 
no fruit; besides, it is only natural that 
trees on north walls—and Morello Cher¬ 
ries are usually given this position—re¬ 
quire the w r ood to be laid in much thinner 
lhan trees on south-east or west walls, 
where a greater amount of sun as well as 
light at all times plays among the 
branches. 

By the time w 7 all trees are finished, those 
in the open quarters will be ready, leaving 
the Apple until last, this fruit being the 
latest to start into growth. The cut ought 
lo be made quite close back to the leaf- 
joint, as it looks much neater than when 
long stubs are left. Currants qnd Goose¬ 
berries require similar treatment when 
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planted against walls, though the latter 
are frequently neglected during the sum¬ 
mer. Another advantage in removing 
breastwood or superfluous growths early 
in the summer is that no end of insect life 
is carried away with it, where circum¬ 
stances may have prevented the gardener 
battling with them earlier in the spring 
with some approved insecticide. Such 
growths should be forthwith burnt, and 
the trees, if still dirty, syringed with 
Quassia extract or Abol, both good for 
green and black fly 


THE EFFECTS OF THE DROUGHT. 

During the past month only two heavy 
falls of rain have taken place—one on 
Sunday fortnight, the other on Wednesday 
week—Derby Day. On both occasions 
more rain fell in the Northern Counties 
than in the South ; indeed, whilst the 
North-West was favoured wdth about six 
hours of good rain on Derby Day, some of 
the Southern counties enjoyed but little, 
if any, rain at all. More rain is urgently 
needed throughout the country, although 
the Northern areas were greatly benefited 
by the fall of Wednesday week. Crops as 
a whole have naturally been affected ad¬ 
versely by the drought. The hay crop 
everywhere will bo a light one, and the 
Strawberry crop, which, judged by the 
profusion of bloom a few weeks ago, pro¬ 
mised to be very heavy, cannot now be 
more than a half to three-quarters of the 
average. Strawberries have suffered 
more from the dry, hot weather than any 
other fruit, and the important Strawberry- 
growing area round Swanwick (Hants) 
and the district between Southampton and 
Portsmouth have been seriously affected. 
Not only w r ill the crop be very light, but 
the season will be very short. Rasp¬ 
berries have received a bad set-back by 
the weather ; generally, they have not suf¬ 
ficient cane to carry a heavy crop. It is 
n little early, however, to despair of a 
fair yield, as a few days’ rain might still 
save the situation. Red Currants seem 
likely to give about 75 per cent, of a crop ; 
apparently they have not been so seriously 
injured by the drought as most other 
fruits. Black Currants are being attacked 
by fly, and, generally, the crops w r ill be 
poor, although in certain districts where 
they are especially well cultivated the 
bushes are at present carrying a moderate 
show of berries. The reports as to Goose¬ 
berries vary widely. Here, again, the 
good cultivator seems likely to secure 
some return for his work ; but generally 
there has been much dropping of fruit, the 
remaining berries are very small, aud in 
most places there will not be above half a 
crop. 

In Kent and elsewhere there have been 
some cold nights, and tlieae, with the hut 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thinning Crapes. —Opinions differ as to 
the correct procedure in the thinning of 
Grapes, some very good growers doing this 
at twice, while others prefer to cut out 
the superfluous berries at the first and 
final thinning. While some varieties can 
be thinned at once, there are others the 
bunches of w'hich are much better and 
more shapely if gone over twice. For 
example, Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, 
and Buckland’s Sweetwater need no more 
than the first thinning. These Grapes 
are, in a general w 7 ay, used early in the 
season : they are usually grow 7 n with a 
certain amount, of pipe heat in a dry, airy 
atmosphere, and damping off in the case 
of the berries and consequent gaps in the 
bunches are of rare occurrence. In such 
a case, even if the berries wedge one an¬ 
other a little, no harm ensues, but it is 
different with late varieties, which have 
lo hang for a long time. In the case of 
these a second thinning is of advantage, 
because a better judgment can be formed 
as to the exact space to be left between 
the berries, in order that a current, of air 
may pass through the bunch. No doubt a 
correct knowledge of the size of individual 
varieties assists greatly, but under dif¬ 
ferent conditions the berries of some sorts 
lead astray even an expert with respect to 
the ultimate size to which they will attain. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
Alicante and Gros Colman, and where 
these are expected to hang for a long time 
it is advisable to do the thinning at twice. 
When “ shoulders ” are encouraged, a 
little foresight is necessary in thinning ; 
indeed, the tops of shoulders of bunches 
Intended for exhibition ought to be thinned 
but lightly, for the lower berries, as they 
swell, will naturally push those at the top 
(where they fcave room lo expand) upward, 
and thus increase the depth, as well as 
the solidity of the bunch.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.-Apa.it 

from the value of its fruit, this Apple is 
fully entitled to a place among ornamental 
flowering trees. The combination of pink 
and white which the flowers display is 
singularly attractive, ' and, the growth 
being compact, one is able to enjoy its 
beauty to the fullest extent. This variety 
is much in favour with market growers 
for espaliers, as it forms fruit-buds very 
freely, and is not so rank of growth as the 
majority of kinds now in favour. It is 
one of the finest-keeping Apples we have. 
The year before last I had a nice crop, 
and was obliged to gather it when only 
about three-parts grown. In spite of this 
want of maturity, I was able to use this 
Apple in early spring. If I could only 
plant six kinds, Lane’s Prince Albert 
would certainly bq one of them.—J. 
Cornhiix, ISitftcei', Surrey. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

Tjierk are few more useful plants than the 
Persian Cyclamen, and its popularity is 
well deserved. The Cyclamen is a green¬ 
house plant, and there is no need of stove 
treatment at any time. All that is needed 


pods picked when fully rit»e before they 
burst. Sow thinly about £ inch below the 
surface in pans, using rather coarse silver- 
sand with the compost, and as the seed is 
sometimes longer in germinating than at 
others, it may be necessary on occasion to 


disturbance as possible, and as the former 
in the early stages rest on the surface they 
must be potted just a little lower. At this 
and subsequent shifts the compost may 
consist of good fibrpus loam three I warts to 
one of peat and leaf-mould, adding to this 
a little well-dried cow-manure and a plenti¬ 
ful sprinkling of coarse sand. At the first 
potting this cannot, of course, be used in a 
rough state, but when the larger size is 



A white Cyclamen in boivl. 


is a genial, moist temperature with all the 
light possible in the earlier stages, and 
shade from bright sunshine later in the 
season. The best time to sow the seed is 
undoubtedly as soon as it is ripe. The 
longer it is exposed to the air the weaker 
its germinating power. Care is necessary 
in sowing the seed, the capsules bursting 
and wasting it if allowed to remain too 
long on the plant. Sheets of W'hite paper 
uiav l>e laid between thefts, and the feed- 
' Digitized by VjOOQIC 


lightly prick over the surface before the 
! seedlings appear. The latter may remain 
in the seed-pans long enough to get the 
second leaf—only one appearing at first— 
and here the advantage of thin’ sowing is 
apparent. A temi»erature at night of about 
(50 degs. is ample at this stage, and the 
house may be, if possible, kept a little 
closer when the young seedlings are placed 
into the small i»ots. The little conns and 
roots should be lifted out with as little 


reached the rougher the better. The above 
is what I use here as corniest, but where 
it is difficult to obtain any of the ingredi¬ 
ents, the lK*st at hand must be substituted. 
►Soil, of course, is an important matter, but 
careful atmospheric treatment is far more 
so. The best |>ositiou for the plants all 
through the spring and summer is on the 
light, oj)en stages in .low spau-roofed 
houses, or else oh-toifi l r>oi J a l ryshelves fixed 
fairly|_q|vj(^itg |tbg |rp|f $psf |_|yiff0 |]S,tt£q~ 
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lK>sition they are, of course, apt to dry up 
rapidly and the roots are checked, so ex¬ 
amination of the pots twice daily in sum¬ 
mer is imperative. The shift into the 
flowering pots may take place at any time 
between the middle of July and the end of 
September, according, of course, as the 
plants are early or late. I have found that 
seeds sown in the latter month are fine 
plants by the end of July, and may be 
potted then. These should commence to 
flower in November and go on till March 
at least, and are the most useful batch. 
Regarding the 

Resting treatment after the plants 
have flowered, there is a great difference 


lings must be of the strongest nature pos¬ 
sible. A practice with some market 
growers is to have a number of stock 
plants planted out in the open ground, 
which naturally make more robust growth 
than plants kept in pots. The best cut¬ 
tings are the points of shoots that are not 
quite strong enough to bloom, and that 
consequently have a sound, well-ripened 
terminal bud. These, taken off with a fair 
amount of wood as soon as it begins to 
harden, strike readily in a cold frame, 
and if potted off as soon as rooted will 
become well established by winter. At the 
beginning of the year they go into 6-inch 
X»ots in a rich compost of good loam with 


while those of Unique itself are deep lilac. 
A word or two with regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion of these scented-leaved Pelargoniums 
(especially those that were mentioned at 
flrst for the sake of their foliage) may not 
be out of place. If a few are planted out 
during the summer they grow rapidly, or, 
at least, most kinds do; but the leaves 
flag almost immediately they are cut, 
which is not the case with those grown in 
pots, and consequently these are really 
more useful than much larger specimens 
in the open ground. 


of opinion among growers. Whichever is a liberal addition of rotten manure. Placed 
the right way, there i« no doubt the care- in light span-roofed houses near the glass, 


less practice of standing them as thick ae 
they can possibly stand in dark pits, 
frames, or elsewhere is decidedly wrong. 
No air reaches the leaves, and these natur¬ 
ally soon turn yellow and drop. Some of 
the plants are very dry, while others are 
wet, for it is impossible to tell whether 
thev want water or not. In one case they 


they can be brought along, gently at first, 
but with stronger heat, as the season ad¬ 
vances and the sun gains in power. The 
whole energy of the plant is concentrated 
on the one shoot, that naturally pushes 
up with great strength, aud which is 
helped with plentiful supplies of liquid 
manure as soon as the roots begin to work 


are starved and weakened; in the other the round the pot, or, indeed, from the time 


roots are all killed, and the conns are sure 
to start badly. My plan is to remove the 
light shading provided while the plants are 
in flower, and water as usual until the 
foliage shows signs of ripening. Then the 
water supply is gradually withheld, and 
the plants have a month or two at mid¬ 
summer without any water at all. In some 
cases all the foliage dies off; in others a 
few of the younger, strong leaves remain, 
but these, as a rule, fall as soon as the 
cor ms commence to grow. Repot when 
signs of growth appear after a good soak*- 
ing of water has been given. With these 
old plants it is safest to leave the top of 


the flower-bud appears. Heat, moisture, 
and abundance of good food, with a con¬ 
centration of force on the one flower-bud, 
have the same effect on the Hydrangea as 
on Chrysanthemums grown on the big- 
bloom system. It is only in this way that 
such enormous heads of bloom can be pro¬ 
duced. A. G. 


SC ENTED-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
These were at one time fatourite plants, 
but now seem to be almost forgotten, as 
one may go into many gardens without 
finding any of them, or at all events, only 
the corm just above the compost line. a f ew stunted specimens. They certainly 


Shake out most of the old material from 
the roots, and pot fairly firm. Water as 
little as possible until the roots have had 
time to get out into the new material, and 
keep a moist growing temperature about 
them. Light syringings are helpful in all 
stages of the growth of the Cyclamen, but 
the waiter must be discharged in a very fine 
spray and as far as possible applied to the 
undersides of the leaves rather than the 
upper. For feeding the plants use weak 
guano-water at frequent intervals alter¬ 
nately with the same quality of clarified 
soot-water, the good effect of the latter 
being especially apparent in the healthy 
appearance of the foliage. Should thrips 
or green-fly appear, fumigate or vaporise 
the house at once. A. G. 


deserve more attention than is bestowed 
upon them at the present time, as a hand¬ 
ful of flowers, with a few twigs of some 
of the scented Pelargoniums loosely ar¬ 
ranged, will be far more pleasing to most 
people than the formal bouquet now so 
fashionable. The leaves of most of them, 
apart from their fragrance, are prettily 
crisped or cut. A few good varieties are 
Nutmeg-scented, sometimes called Lady 
Mary ; crispum, with small, but prettily 
crisped leaves, having a scent like that of 
a Lemon ; dentlculatum, Radula, and 

quercifolium, the black spot in the leaf ___ 

of which forms a conspicuous feature, shade the plants from direct sunshine.— 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Plant-houses. —Shift Celosias into their 
flowering pots before they become pot- 
bound, and place them a good distance 
apart in a light position, and close up to 
the glass. When the pots become well 
filled with roots, feed alternately with mild 
doses of Clay’s fertiliser and soot-water. 
Top-dress Liliums intended for autumn 
flowering, and, if likely to flower too early, . 
retard them by standing them under a 
north wall or hedge, and keep them well 
supplied with water. If in small-sized 
pots, they should receive a mild stimulant 
at least every other day. Place Cyclamens 
as they pass out of bloom in a cold frame 
or pit, and gradually withhold water, in 
order that the cor ms may have a few 
.weeks’ rest before shaking out and repot¬ 
ting. Arrange Gloxinias, Sunnin^ias, 
SaintpauJia ionaivtha, and Torenia lour- 
rhieri, if possible, in a house by them¬ 
selves, using as a groundwork Adiantunis 
in various sizes, with an edging to the 
stage of Isolepis gracilis, Panic urn var*e- 
gatum, or Selaginello. EmiHaua. By 
elevating the best of the Gloxinias on 48’s 
a.t intervals throughout the length of the 
stage or stages, and keeping the other 
plants mentioned near the front edge, a 
very pleasing effect may be produced. A 
few nice specimens of Impatiens Suitani 
may, if desired, be introduced, as their 
flowers harmonise well with the Gloxinias, 
etc., and last a long time. Fuchsias in¬ 
tended for greenhouse and room decoration 
must now be well attended to in regard to 
watering and feeding if good results are 
desired. Humea elegans for greenhouse 
and conservatory decoration should, now 
the featherv plumes are deveiopmg, be 
moved from where they have been grown 
to oooler quarters, while those required for 
bedding out will need to be gradually har¬ 
dened. Keep houses containing Mal- 
inaison Carnations well ventilated, and 


Others are Fair Helen, one of the best of 
the Oak-leaved class ; tomentosnm, with 
. large, woolly leaves, scented like pepper- 
[Our illustration shows the value of a | miut . Prince of orange, Lady Scar- 


well-grown plant of Cyclamen when used 
in a vase in the house.] 


HYDRANGEAS FOR MARKET. 

Going through the Central Avenue, Covent 
Garden, the other day, I came upon some 
very fine specimens of the common 
Hydrangea, with heads of bloom quite out 
of proportion to the size of the plants and 
the pots in which they were grown. Al¬ 
though as long as I can remember these 
big-bloomed Hydrangeas have been one of 
the most noteworthy features of Covent 
Garden Market, the practice of thus cul¬ 
tivating them has never been generally 
taken up in private gardens. I feel sure, 
however, that anyone seeing the fine sped- | ( C ’ r< 
mens brought into the London market in 
the spring would appreciate their value 
for conservatory decoration at that time 
of year, the more especially as they are 
not only remarkably effective, but quite 


borough, and Pretty Polly ; while the lover 
of variegated leaves will find Lady Ply¬ 
mouth suit him. Besides the above, there 
are a few others, forms of the old Unique, 
and all of them, apart, from their agree¬ 
ably scented leaves, have very showy 
flowers. One of the best of this class is 
Rolllson’s Unique, which forms a plant 
of a loose, rambling habit, so that it is 
generally secured to a trellis either made 
of wire, or a few sticks are put around the 
edge of the pot and tied together at the 
top, thus fonning a cone. When a speci¬ 
men like this is well clothed with foliage 
it is scarcely ever without blooms, and if 
kept in a warmer place than a green¬ 
house, it will flower throughout the win- 
Besldes this, it can be employed 
either as a pillar or rafter plant ; but per¬ 
haps it is seen to the greatest advantage 
when grown in hanging baskets. Owing 
to its vigorous nature, it is well suited for 
small baskets, but it is also very useful 


distinct from other things brought on to for large conservatories, etc. The flowers 


bloom early under glass. 

The production of big heads of bloom 
involves annuiU^propngatioi^ and the cut- 
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are of a rich crimson-purple shade, but 
there are other varieties with magenta, 
red, and bright crimson-coloured flowers 


A. W. 

Tetratheca pllosa.— Among the, at one 
time, popular hard-wooded plants that 
flower during the month of May must be 
Included this Tetratheca, which is at the 
I>resent time very attractive. It Is a 
native of Australia, and forms a dense, 
much-branched little bush, whose shoots 
are clothed with narrow, hairy leaves, and 
when at its best closely packed with 
pretty mauve-purple blossoms. In this 
Tetratheca the petals do not overlap, as in 
some of its allies, and, consequently, the 
flowers are not so hell-shaped as in some 
species. The dark-coloured anthers, col¬ 
lected together in the centre of the flower, 
are very noticeable. This Tetratheca is 
one of* the hard-wooded plants that 
Messrs. Balchin, then of Hassocks, rescued 
from obscurity some years ago, and 
showed so well. The demand, however, 
would appear to have been insuflicient to 
encourage the culture of these plants, so 
that In time the nursery was given up. A 
nearly related subject, which was, indeed, 
at one time known as Tetratheca verticil- 
lata, now bears the name of Platytheca 
galioides, in which the drooping, saucer- 
shuped blossoms are of a charming shade 
of blue.SfiE'H'w? m 
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HOSES. 

ROSE ALEXANDER HILL GRAY. 
This is of vigorous upright habit and free- 
flowering. Unlike many of ,the Teas, 
which often send up one or more large 
shoots out of all proportion to the rest of 
the plant., this variety makes a well- 
balanced even bush. The shapely flowers, 
as may be seen by the illustration, are, as 
a rule, produced on nice long stems, and, 
as they are of good substance, last well 
when cut. The deep yellow-lemon flowers 
are borne three and four on a stem, the 
colour deepening as they expand. The 
beautifully-tinted wood and shiny foliage 
add greatly to the value of this Rose. 


seems a pity to devote the space to things 
that are certainly not at home in such 
quarters. This is more particularly the 
case with those things that have to be 
trained and tied, like Bougainvillea glabra, 
Plumbago capensis, etc. The bushes of 
Aealypha, supplying that particular type 
of foliage, were fairly satisfactory, but 
none too happy in sunless summers. A 
very unhappy-looking plant outside was 
Asclepias curassavica, which was hardly 
lo be wondered at, seeing that its native 
habitat is not far from the equator. 

The above are a few of the many stove 
and semi-stove plants which were used 
rather largely in some places for the out¬ 
door garden in pre-war times ; but, as 
above noted, it is hardly likely they will 



OUTDOOR PliAflTS. 

TENDER PLANTS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Jx is to be hoped we have seen the last of 
many tender plants so far as outside is 
concerned, and that the inability to keep 
them through the winter and give them 
the necessary amount of attention which 
years of war have demonstrated will re¬ 
strict their culture to glasshouses, for 
semi-stove plants, whether flowering or 
fine foliaged, arc not at home outside. 
There may be occasional seasons, special 
summers when they look fairly well, but 
given a duil, cold time they have a drag¬ 
gled appearance, not at all in keeping with 
their true character. Of course, one ap¬ 
preciates the idea of giving,, especially in a 
public garden, as great a variety as pos¬ 
sible, but with the wealth of plants that 
are almost certain to praTtf attractive,!it 
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be so prominent again, when there is such 
a vast variety in hardy, semi-hardy, and 
annual plants from which to select. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case with annuals, of 
which very many good things have been 
introduced of recent years. Formerly the 
display furnished by these was merely 
confined to dwarf things, whose flowering 
was of brief duration, but now we have 
them of enduring habit, and up to 3 feet 
and more in height, as, for instance, the 
newer varieties of Cosmos and Lavatera. 
Clumps of Sweet Peas, too, are a nice 
feature for large beds, and will last right 
away through the season if the ground is 
well prepared for them, and they are kept 
closely picked. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Meconopsis cambiuca.— The Welsh Poppy 
is a good plant to establish in some waste 
corner, even under trees where few other 
things will grow. I saw the other day an 




j orange-coloured variety, but I cannot agree 
' with those of my friends who consider it 
is an “improvement” on the soft yellow 
of the ordinary one. Novelties are not 
always improvements, and I think more of 
the type than of the orange one which has 
1 been introduced of late. The double one 
! is a good plant, but heavy-looking. 

I Clematis Montana gbandi flora.— 
Looking at this climber, in flower to-day, I 
am not surprised that it is recommended in 
preference to the ordinary form, which has 
much smaller flowers. This large-flowered 
form seems to bloom as freely as the old 
j one. This Clematis flowers from the old 
1 wood, and the growths should be thinned 
1 out and decayed ones removed. If cut 
down to the ground, or nearly so, it will be 
some time before it can reach a flowering 
stage again. C. montana rubens has de¬ 
prived the variety grandiflora of some of 
the notice it would have received. The 
large-flowered variety of the Mountain 
Clematis should have a place in all gardens 
where climbing plants are in request. 

The Golden Thyme. —I am not particu¬ 
larly partial to these golden-leaved or 
variegated plants, but I make an exception 
in tiie case of this one. It has nice large 
(for a Thyme) leaves, of a bright golden 
colour in the height of its season. Then it 
looks well as an edging or as a clump in 
the border or on the rockery. This Thyme 
in a dry 6 pell looks as happy as in a more 
congenial time. It is only about 9 inches 
high, and makes a nice compact clump. It 
is mostly propagated by cuttings, I believe, 
but a good clump stands division quite 
well, and, unless many plants are required, 
this is the simplest method of increase. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum. — - This is 
the Common Star of Bethlehem, as it is 
popularly called. It is not to be despised' 
as a summer-flowering bulb, and is in 
bloom as this is written (in the beginning 
of June). But it has a failing—and a seri¬ 
ous one—and that is its free seeding. It 
sows itself about, and the result is that it 
turns up in all sorts of unexpected places. 
It should have a place all to itself in some 
corner where its seeding would do little 
harm to other things. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violas failing. —Can you tell me what 
ails the enclosed Violas? They are (or 
have been) Mosley Perfection and Alfred 
Graves, single plants, a trifle leggy, but 
seemingly quite healthy until this trouble 
took them, and several others appear to be 
going the same way. I have a lot of very 
healthy Primrose Dame and Maggie Mott 
well established, and they are not attacked 
yet, at any rate, though a few were affected 
last year. The newly-established Coun¬ 
cillor Waters, which are stockier, have no 
sign of trouble. Violas, when full-grown, 
have a way of growing away from the 
earth and leaving scraggy, long brown 
branches visible, but they do not seem to 
appreciate having these branches buried in. 
What would you advise?— R. T. Hyndman. 

[We do not find any pest attacking the 
Violas. The trouble seems rather to be 
due to some adverse soil conditions about 
them resulting in failure of the water sup¬ 
ply. Cutting back eo as to induce new 
young shoots immediately flowering is past 
would doubtless prove a useful means of 
getting the better of the bad habit of which 
you speak.] 

Campanula failing.— I should be very 
much obliged if you would let me know' 
through your pai>er what is the cause of 
the Campanula withering . 9 ® like the en¬ 
closed. Every year of late, just when the 
flower-d^Ws are fniebing ifp, they kre at- 
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tacked aud shrivel, and the stems at the 
base are hollow. I do not thiuk it is wire- j 
worm, as I have not seen many where I 
have the plants, lately having frequently 
used Vaporite. Before the last few years 
this plant flourished here, but perhaps not i 
in the same border. I notice Sweet 
Williams and Pentstemons do not do well 
in the same border. Would it be some 
Weevil? I do not see any insect.—R. 
Palmer. 

[The condition of the specimen sent sug¬ 
gests excessive root dryness, though if the j 
soil fumigant mentioned has been freely ] 
used near the plants that also might have 
had a bad effect. There is no trace of in¬ 
jury from insect life, and hollowness of ! 
stem is quite natural to this and others of 
the Bellflower family. In a soil infested I 
with wireworm we never knew the pest to j 
touch the Campanulas. In the absence of 
fuller particulars we should, therefore, at¬ 
tribute the failure to one or both of the j 
causes named.] 

Lythrum Salicaria roseum superbum.— 

The colour of the flowers of the typical 
Lythrum Salicaria does not harmonise well 
with that of most garden flowers, and to 
see it in perfection one must come across 
it by some stream-side where it has the 
softening influence of plenty of greenery, 
and where it is happy in the cool, moist 
soil. I will never forget the pleasure 
given me by coming unexpectedly upon a 
big colony by a little stream. It was a 
delightful sight, but transport it to a gar¬ 
den and the effect w r ould be disappointing. 
The variety L. S. roseum superbum is, 
however, much better in its colour tones 
and may be employed in the garden, or, 
better still, by the stream or pond in the 
“wild” garden. This variety has large 
spikes of flowers of a rich rose arranged 
along a spike often flowered for 18 inches 
and reaching to a height of 5 feet or 0 feet. 
—S. Arnott. 

Foxgloves: Plants for out-of-the-way 
corners. —It is not an uncommon thing in 
gardens that are divided by hedges of 
Quick or Privet to find that it is a difficult 
matter to get any plants to grow in close 
proximity. Perhaps it may interest those 
who are in this position to be reminded of 
a very familiar subject often met with in 
the country that will grow in almost any 
out-of-the-way corner, shady or otherwise 
—the Foxglove. On an old dry bank 
shaded by a hedge in a garden I some¬ 
times visit, the owner has solved the pro- ! 
blem of how to have bloom and beauty 
under conditions that are adverse to most 
things. A pinch of seed sown now will 
yield many plants that will be found use¬ 
ful for getting into places that are often 
left bare and uninviting from want of 
something that will grow.— Townsman. 

Sowing biennials. —From the middle of 
May to the middle of June will be found 
a convenient, time for the sowing of most 
biennials, and in getting in the seed there 
arc three points at least which it is well to 
bear in mind. They are these:—Sowing 
the seed thinly, choosing a situation which 
is open and sunny, and providing a vacant 
piece of ground into which the seedlings 
can be pricked out. The last is not the 
least important. Too often biennials are 
left in seed-beds until tlie ground becomes 
available, after a crop perhaps has 
matured. This means, in many instances, 
that overcrowding results, and seedlings 
become weakly and drawn. Growers of 
Canterbury Bells, Honesty, Wallflowers. 
►Sweet Williams, aud Foxgloves will find 
they repay any trouble taken with the 
plants in their early stages of growth. 

Synthyris reniformis. —This charming 
little plant froiruAi^rth-Wcst America has 
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been in bloom for some time, and is still 
in fiow 7 er to-day (April 23rd). It was 
planted by way of experiment in a moraine 
and within a few feet of a small pool, 
which ensures it having moisture at the 
roots at all times. This* plant, is a little 
later than another in a place where the 
soil is dry, but it is more vigorous, aud 
has bettor spikes of its blue flowers. Apart 
even from the merit of early blooming (one 
of some importance), this Synthyris is well 
worth growing because of its interest aud 
beauty. The pretty, kidney-shaped, 
notched leaves are of shining green, and 
above them rise the short spikes of blue 
flowers. I prefer it to S. pinnatifida.—S. 
Arnott. 

Sweet Peas. —Plants raised under glass 
and hardened are now in bloom and grow¬ 
ing freely. Many believe in planting each 
potful of plant-s as they have been grown, ! 
out my own practice is to single the plants 
out and plant them separately at a dis¬ 
tance of 8 inches or thereby from each 
other. From observation, I consider .that 
plants put out in this way come into flower* 
much earlier than when they are planted 
in pofcfuls—perhaps the check has some¬ 
thing to do with it. In any case, such is 
my experience, after many years’ observa¬ 
tion. After planting, it is as well to settle 
the young plants with a soaking of clear 
rain-water, and to place whatever kind of 
i supports is to be used—wire cages, net- 
j ting, or stakes—to the plants without 
j delay. — Scot. 

Hardy flower borders. —In suitable 
weather, the cleaning and staking of these 
borders oan be carried out. For dwarf 
]>lants, such as Stenactis speoaosa, Pyre- 
, thrums, Cranesbills, and so forth, circular 
oagos of wire netting 2 feet in height are 
very useful. The growth soon conceals the 
wire, and the plants have a very much 
more natural appearance than when they 
are bunched round a stake or stakes. Del¬ 
phiniums may be thinned to some extent 
now, taking care, of oourse, to leave the 
strongest and most promising shoots. 
Irises begin to be attractive, and colonies 
of Wallflowers and of Forget-me-nots 
throughout the borders will soon be in 
bloom.—W. McG. 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum maxi¬ 
mum.- No garden can afford to he without, 
the large Moon Daisies ; but, like so many 
other herbaceous plants, they only give of 
their best when they are pulled to pieces 
and replanted each spring. They like a 
rather heavy, moist soil. If the weather 
should be dry, they need attention iu 
watering, aud a mulch of old manure is a 
great help to them before and during 
flowering. There are several good forms, 
one of the best, being King Edward VII., 
which has a large, massive flower. Mrs. 
J. Teersteig is a taller grower and more 
graceful, the petals longer and not so stiff. 
All are excellent plants for the town gar¬ 
den.—N. L. 

Comfrey. —However valuable Comfrey 
may l>e as a forage plant, it certainly has 
no claim to be considered fit for the Lardy 
flower border. I have known two gar¬ 
dens into which it was introduced as a 
border plant, and after a few years there 
was Comfrey all over both of them. It is 
an unmitigated pest, one which I put in 
the same cIors as the Winter “ Helio¬ 
trope,” Convolvulus, and Bishop-weed. 
They are all alike easily introduced, per¬ 
nicious. and very difficult to get rid of.— 
W. McG. 

Box edgings. —This is a good, if not the 
best, time of year for the clipping of these, 
as the plants quickly become reclothed with 
new growth, and present a neat appear¬ 
ance lor the remainder of the season. Old, 
overgrown edgings may also be broken up 
and relaid now, with every prospect of 
their becoming established during the 
summer.— A. W. 


TREES A|iD SHRUBS. 

INCREASING RHODODENDRONS. 

(Rei*ly to “ A. D. I. L.”) 

The enclosed flower is that of one of the 
many hybrid Rhododendrons raised from 
the Himalayan Rhododendron Edge- 
worthi, the other parent beiug, in all pro¬ 
bability, R. formosum or Gibsoui, as it is 
sometimes called. The hybrids of this 
class are not difficult to propagate by means 
of cuttings, provided they be given the cor¬ 
rect treatment. Even then they take a 
considerable time to root. The best cut¬ 
tings are formed of the current season’s 
shoots taken off at a length of 3J inches to 
4 inches. They should be cut with a sharp 
knife immediately below a joint, and the 
bottom leaf or two removed for the pur¬ 
pose of insertion. Pots 4 inches to 5 inches 
in diameter are very suitable for the re¬ 
ception of the cuttings. These should be 
filled to about oue-third of their depth with 
broken crocks for the purpose of drainage. 
It is very essential that both pots and 
crocks are quite clean. The compost pro- 
1 wired for the cuttings should consist of 
two parts i**at to one of silver sand, well 
mixed together, and jwissed through a sieve 
with i-inch mesh. This compost must be 
pressed down very firmly and the cuttings 
inserted therein. In dibbing in the cut¬ 
tings care must be taken not to make the 
hole deeper than it is needed, while it is 
very necessary to press th<^ soil tightly 
around the buried portion of the cutting. 
If it is left loose, or the base of the cutting 
does not reach the bottom of the hole made 
for its reception, failure is sure to result. 
As each pot is filled with cuttings it should 
he given a good watering through a fine 
rose, sufficient, in fact, to settle everything 
in its place. These pots of cuttings must 
then lie placed in a close proiwigating case 
in a house rather warmer than that in 
which they have been grown. They will, 
of course, require to be shaded from the 
sun and watered when necessary. In time 
roots will be produced which may be seen 
by the cuttings commencing to grow, when 
air must lx* given on the propagating case 
until the cuttings get used to the ordi¬ 
nary atmosphere of the structure iu which 
the case* is situated. An important point 
is that the cuttings should be inserted in 
the soil as soon as possible after being 
separated from the parent plant, as, if they 
flag, the chance's of success are consider¬ 
ably lessened. 


GSMANTEUS DELAVAYI 
Osmantuus Df.lavayi. though said to reach 
a height, of 0 feet, will flower profusely 
when about 18 inches high. It. is a dense, 
etiff-growing little shrub, clothed with 
small, ovate, deep green leaves, glossy 
above. The flowers, which are. as a rule, 
¥ borne during the latter lwirt of April or 
in May, are disused in small clusters. 
They are tubular in shape, with an ex¬ 
panded mouth about half an inch across. 
The colour is pure white, and they possess 
n very pleasing fragnneo. It is a delight¬ 
ful shrub for the rock garden, as, from 
the slow rate of growth, it is not likely to 
intrude upon its associates. Furthermore, 
it does well when grown in pots and 
flowered under glass. This Osmanthus is 
a native of Yunnan, from which seeds 
were sent to France by the Abb£ Delavay 
iu 1890. As only one germinated, it took 
some time for it to become generally dis¬ 
tributed, though not at all difficult to in¬ 
crease from cuttings. Another compara- 
1 ively new species is 
Osm \nthtjTp ARMmifijj int reduced by Wll- 
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early years of the present century. This 
Is a stiff-growing shrub, which is said to 
attain a height of 15 feet. It is very dis¬ 
tinct from a foliage point of view, as the 
leaves, which in vigorous examples are 
fully G inches in length and about 1$ inches 
wide, are coarsely toothed, and of an un¬ 
common, dull, dark green tint and leathery 
texture. The flowers are small, of a 
creamy-white tint, and, like those of O. 
Aquifollum, are produced during the 
autumn. They have a pleasing fragrance. 

Osmantiics Aquifomum, introduced from 
Japan about the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, is a very useful evergreen, that, 
grows freely and will bear pruning well. 
Cuttings roots readily. There are several 
well-marked varieties, notably myrtifolius, 
with unarmed leaves, suggestive of those 
of the Myrtle, rotundifolius, -quite a dwarf, 
and some variegated-leaved kinds. The 
most distinct, however, of all is purpu¬ 
reas, In which the young leaves and shoots 
are of a blackish-purple colour, which 
gives to it a very distinct appearance. 
Throughout all stages of growth the yflant 
hears a very noticeable deep tint. 

K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers grow rapidly at this season, 
and thinning out the weak, flower less 
shoots and nailing in sufficient young 
wood to cover tho allotted space must be 
attended to. In the treatment of climbing 
plants, crowding of the growths should be 
avoided, or the desired effect will be 
spoiled. This is particularly applicable to 
Clematis, Lonicera, Roses, Wistaria, and 
Vitis. If tho soil of the border in which 
climbers are growing is dry, water should 
be afforded freely from time to time, other¬ 
wise progress will be slow and unsatisfac¬ 
tory .—F. W. G. 


TflE KITCHEN GRRDEfl. 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

In the cultivation of Tomatoes in the open 
air there are two extremes to guard 
against, viz., the starvation treatment on 
the one hand, and over-feeding on the 
other. In over-fed plants the stems and 
leaves are certainly large, but so devoid 
of stamina as to easily fall a prey to 
disease, while the fruits do not set freely. 
The soil the plants are being prepared lu 
must not be over-rich upon any account, 
neither must the stations nor borders for 
planting. These latter are very often too 
loose ami rich; consequently, the plants 
ramble away and make a soft, immature 
growth. Some of the best crops of Toma¬ 
toes I have ever seen were produced from 
plants growing in large pots and boxes, 
half plunged, against a sunny south wall. 
This system can be strongly recommended, 
hut there must he no lack of attention in 
watering and feeding, especially if a dry 
time should ensue. I have seen plants 
even when growing in the open up against 
south walls, where the root room was not 
restricted, suffer to such au extent from 
the want of moisture at the roots as to 
fause the foliage to curl up and have a 
decided bluish cast. Narrow' borders 
raised above the surface can be highly re¬ 
commended, as by this method the roots 
are in a warmer medium, and, being 
partially contiued, they do not ramble 
away, but make a Arm and fruitful 
growth. A stout plank placed on edge 
about IS inches from the wall will be suffi¬ 
cient space, but it must be remembered 
that the root-run being curtailed, feeding 
and watering must not be neglected. 

Again, the soil provided for the plants to 
root in is often too rich. Some fertile loam 
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or even ordinary soil, with n flfth of pulver- ( 
ised horse-manure rubbed through a sieve, 
with a fair projxirtion of wood-aehes, will 
form a root-run callable of supporting the 
plants until the fruit is w’ell advanced. If 
I know Mint the soil was not of a fertile 4 , 
nature, a little superphosphate and kalnit 
as a source for potash w’ould be added, and 
with the certainty of the plants making a 
satisfactory growth. We must first pro- ( 
mote a firm growth, then feed after the 
plants need support, this being according ' 
to the nature of the season, soil, and ex¬ 
tent of root-run. A. G. 


THINNING VEGETABLE CROPS. 
Tins ought not to be deferred a day longer 
than can be helped. Parsnips require 

3 inches to 5 inches space to develop, 
Onions about the same distance, though I 
am not an advocate for giving this latter 
crop too much room, believing that 
medium-sized bulbs keep very much better 
than extra large ones. Carrots, again, 
may he left 2 inches to 4 inches apart, 
thinning these out during the summer, as 
this vegetable is almost in daily use in 
large establishments. A good sowing 

during the next week or ten days W’ould 
come in useful for autumn use, choosing 
tho Model or Early Gem varieties. Parsley 
should stand (I inches apart to get the true 
blade. This is easily transplanted if care¬ 
fully lifted with as much tap root as possi¬ 
ble, and Onions, too, come all right if 
necessary to fill in any gaps. Beet should 
stand 3 inches to 4 inches from each other. 
Turnii*) ought to he attended to early or 
they suffer afterwards should the w r eather 
set in dry; 4 inches to (5 inches is none too 
much space, especially for the Red Globe. 
Spinach requires attention, too, during 
early summer, as if allow T ed to crowd each 
| other the plants run to flow T er much sooner 
and the leaves are very much smaller. 
Give each plant a space of G inches, wdien 
a peek basket full can soon be gathered. 

( Lettuce ought to have 9 inches to 12 inches 
| asunder, and the thinnings may be put out 
the same as Parsley, should show r ery 
weather intervene at the time. Thinning 
is best done when the ground is moist, and 
an important point to remember is to make 
quite firm after such w T ork has been done 
all plants that are to remain, and flat hoe 
between in a few days after. If the 
weather is very dry and the crops must be 
thinned, give a thorough soaking before 
and after the w T ork has been done. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The weather.— At the time of writing 
the ground is very dry, pmotically no rain 
having fallen since May 6th. When many 
small seeds have to be sown, and the 
ground is so dTy as to render it almost 
. useless to sow- without first watering the 
soil, this should be done the evening pre¬ 
vious to .sowing. First of all the ground 
should ho dug and trodden moderately 
firm, and the drills drawn at the required 
distance apart and well watered, for it is 
better to water the soil before sowing and 
cover afterwards than to sow and water 
on the same day. Early morning is the best 
time to sow light seeds, for it is generally 
more still than when the day advances. 
if some covering for the IkmIs can bo 
provided, it will greatly assist germination. 
Mats may f>e pegged over the surface of 
the soil and left until the seeds germinate. 

• Thus treated, seeds soon vegetate, when 
the covering may he removed, and if the 
weather continues dry they may be 
sprinkled each morning before the sun be¬ 
comes strong enough to injure the young 
| plants while the water still remains on 
their foliage. Turnips should be ©own 
fortnightly, in on lei* to keep up a regular , 


supply of tender young roots. The young 
plants should be frequently dusted with 
wood ashes or soot and brae mixed to¬ 
gether, which is the l>est thing to keep off 
Turnip fly, so troublesome at this season 
of the year. Make frequent small sowings 
of Lettuce while the warm, dry weather 
continues, choosing a rich north border 
for the purpose. I have found Carter's 
Perj>otiiaI, Commodore Nutt, Hoi born 
Standard, Giant White Cos, and Sutton's 
Superb Whit© tho best varieties to stand 
in dry seasons.—F. W. G. 

Growing Peas in trenches.— The mouth 
of May was deficient in respect of rainfall, 
and certain crops, owing to the lack of 
moisture combined with a hot sun, show’ed 
some symptoms of distress. Peas, how¬ 
ever, have gone on freely, and this, no 
doubt, is in a great part attributable to 
the fact that all the Peas here, early, mid¬ 
season, and late alike, are grown in 
trenches. During the winter, trenches IS 
inches in width are prepared, the soil be¬ 
ing thrown out to a depth, roughly, of 
2 feet. A good allowance of the best yard 
manure available is forked into the bottom 
of each trench. Upon this a good dusting 
of soot is sprinkled, the whole is trodden 
firmly, and the trenches are filled to within 
(5 inches of the top. The subsidence of the 
soil at sowing time makes this 8 inches, 
and after again being trodden the seeds 
are sown at the requisite intervals. There¬ 
after the soil is returned until, after sow¬ 
ing, there remains a basin of 4 inches to 
5 inches which, in turn, is filled to the soil- 
level before staking is done. Grown In this 
way Peas, even in a dry summer, always 
give a satisfactory yield, and, moreover, 
varieties such as the Duchess, Alderman, 
and others nominally 5 feet to G feet in 
height frequently run to 8 feet, giving thus 
an increased crop.—W. McG. 

The dry weather and deep cultivation.— 

The prevailing season of drought Is 
proving to the diligent cultivator the great 
advantage of deep cultivation and soil- 
working during the winter and early 
spring and the constant use of the hoe in 
summer. Deep and thorough .soil-working 
creates and controls a reservoir of mois¬ 
ture in the soil for the benefit of plants in 
dry, hot weather. Generally speaking, 
soils that are only surface-worked, that is 
to say, where the second spit or subsoil is 
not disturbed, quickly dry out during a 
spell of hot w'eather. The crops growing 
upon such soils suffer in consequence. On 
IMirticularly light soils it may be necessary 
to supply water to some crops. When this 
is practised it should be done thoroughly. 
Immediately after watering apply a thin 
mulch of short straw r y manure, Grass clip¬ 
pings, decayed leaves, or dry, fine 9oil to 
help to conserve the moisture. 

Scarlet Runners should be examined, and 
if any have failed to germinate, the blanks 
should be filled up with plants raised for 
the purpose. Few vegetables pay better 
for liberal treatment than Scarlet Run¬ 
ners, and one of the most common mis¬ 
takes is overcrowding. When it is found 
that the plants have made a good start, 
they should be thinned to 15 inches or 18 
inches apart and staked, after which they 
sliould be well mulched with loug litter to 
protect them from the effects of strong 
sun. One more sowing may be made now. 
which will carry on the supply until 
autumn frosts destroy the plants.— 
F. W. G. 

The black Radish of South Africa.—I 

would be obliged if “ L. W. R.” will Indi¬ 
cate where seeds of this Radish may be 
obtained, and as I know that other readers 
are interested, a note in Gardening would 
he generally iisefql.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vineries. —As soon as the Grapes are 
cleared in the early house the foliage 
should be well washed. If red spider is 
present, this had best be done in the late 
afternoon, with the aid of either hose or 
garden engine, a certain degree of force 
being necessary to dislodge the insects 
One washing is not sufficient to get rid of 
thi*s pest; therefore, it may, in hot 
weather, be carried out once a week for 
some little time to come. Free ventila¬ 
tion, careful attention to bordeT watering, 
and damping down will, with the above 
suggested attention, enable the Vines to 
retain their foliage until it becomes tho¬ 
roughly mature. The second house, in 
which the Grapes are beginning to colour 
fast, should be well ventilated during the 
day, but the amount of air shou]d be re¬ 
duced in the afternoon to wife limits, as 
the nights have l>ccn cold of late, although 
so hot during the clay. Were it not for 
this fact, fire-heat, so long as the fine 
weather lasts, could now be dispensed 
with in late vineries, n.s sufficient sun-heat 
can be husbanded to keen the temperature 
iip to the mark till nearly midnight. The 
trees in 

Early Peach-houses should he subjected 


SCOTLAND. 

The vegetable garden. —With the season 
well on its way, growth is now rapidly ad¬ 
vancing among vegetable crops, and a little 
encouragement will be appreciated by the 
plants. None of us, under present con¬ 
ditions, have too much chemical manure, 
but where a little can he spared among 
such things as Onions, Turnips, Carrots, 
and such like it will give them a fillip. 
Apply this manure whei] rain appears to 
be imminent, and, should there be disap¬ 
pointment in that respect, the manure may 
be hoed in to await the rainfall. Should 
there be no fertiliser to Rpare, much good 
accrues from a good dressing of soot. One 
is asked at times how much swot ought to 
l>c used. My own practice is to make the 
soil lightly black. For growing Peas, if 
the labour difficulty (winch is far from 
being over) will permit, there is nothing 
equal to a few tankfuls of Liquid manure 
well diluted. The same decision is also 
appreciated by Broad Beans, and, failing 
this, a mulch of almost anything is bene¬ 
ficial. Even should such a mulch have no 
particular manurial value, it lessens the 
effect of drought and checks evaporation. 
Keep the hoc at work among recently 
planted Brassioas, and during showery 


to the same treatment as that accorded weather make good any blanks. Scrutinise 


Vines as soon as they are cleared of fruit. 
Directly there are signs of the fruit be¬ 
coming ripe in the second or successiona 1 
hoaise, syringing of the trees must cease, 
and impart a sufficient amount of moisture 
to the atmosphere by a frequent damping 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vineries containing ripe Grapes 
should bo ventilated freely, and during the 
day in the present warm weather a bund- 
j a nee of air should be admitted : both 
through the top and front ventilators. 
Black Grapes are apt to lose colour, ami 
if they are to hang tor any length of time 
they will keep better if a light shading is 
placed on the roof. This is best done by 
stippling the glass with whiting. Damp 
the surface of the border and paths once 
! on dull days, but more frequently in hot 
weather. During the da^ no fire-heat is 
necessary, but it is advisable to keep a 
little heat in tho pipes at night. Now 
that the fruit is finished, the sub-lateral 
, growths should be allowed to extend. After 
all the fruit has been cut, give the foliage 
a thorough syringing with clear water two 
or three times a week. Whether necessary 
or not, so far as insects are concerned, this 
ha/s. a very refreshing effect on the foliage, 
and prevents it from dying off prema¬ 
turely. Mid-season Vines on which the 
fruit is swelling should be afforded varying 
stimulants, to encourage the development 
of large berries. Plenty of atmospheric 
moisture should bo afforded, and also a free 
circulation of air, otherwise the foliage is 
apt to get scorched. The houses should 
l>e closed late in the afternoon, damping 
every available space. Later in the even¬ 
ing a little air should be admitted by the 
top ventilators^ allowing them to remain 


Cauliflowers, and remove anv which may open all night, increasing the amount early 

k l n — u -' i_ 7 ! 1 n. ___ • ’ _Tj __ 


be “blind,” or which appear to have un¬ 
satisfactory hearts, making good the 
blanks from the seed-beds. Early Ulm 
Savoys, Walcheren Broccoli, Kale, and 
Veitch’.s Self-protecting Broccoli may be 


of the floors and surface of the borders. 1 put out info the nursery beds for a Little, 
By these means, and with free ventilation, in order that when their stations become 
red spider can be kept down until the crop available they may be thrifty plants. At¬ 
hens been cleared. In later houses, the tend to Celery already planted, and, above 


foliage 6n the trees should be vigorously 
washed twice daily, and a final thinning of 


all, see that it does not lack moisture. 
During showery weather fid further 


the fruit giveu as soon as stoning is com- trenches, and, ever, if the soil is mode- 
plete. The borders will now dry out very 1 rately moist, no harm will ensue if time is 
quickly; therefore, give the closest attorn taken to give the young plants a thorough 

* ' '' - drenching. Get late Potatoes well moulded 

up. For this purpose a small plough, 
easily drawn by a couple of lacls, makes a 
speedy and very tidy job. It is speculative 


tion to watering and feeding. If 
sary to retard the crop in the late house 
as much as possible, the ventilators should 
be left fully open day and night. As re- , . _ . 

gards othpr routine matters, such as the in this district to make further sowings of 
’ 1 i1 •-French Beams, hut should there be room 

on a warm border, a sowing of an early 
variety, such as Williams’s Earliest of All, j 
sometimes gives a useful return. AH late : 
Peas ought now 7 to be staked. Pineh the j 
tips out of Broad Bean plants, in order to . 
hurry along the filling of the pods. 

Sweet Peas. —If these at this time re¬ 
ceive a check, they are invariably disap¬ 
pointing afterwards, and to keep them 
moving there i.s nothing much better than ; 
a little sulphate of ammonia in solution— 
say £ oz. to the gallon. Where flowers 
may not be required particularly for a 
little, it is advisable to pick the buds off. i 
One hears great things of new varieties 
which have been held up during the war, 
and the autumn or late summer shows wiU 
l>e looked for by Sweet Pea enthusiasts. 
Those show n earlier in the year from plants 
grown under glass are no criterion. 

Chrysanthemums. — Hardy varieties 
must be regularly tied to their supports if 
success is to follow. If this be neglected, 
it will be found that heavy rain will snap 
the brittle growths almost as effectually as 
w ind will. Plants intended for greenhouse 
decoration during winter wiU now, of 
course, all be in their flowering pots. These 
ought to be well exposed to the sun, and 
yet in a sheltered position, where they will 
not be liable to danger from wind. Growth 
is now 7 making satisfactory progress, and 
daily inspection of the pots as to their 
need for water is imperative. Do not 
hurry the application of stimulants—clear, 
soft water w r iU be sufficient for some time 
yet. A too early use of these fer¬ 
tilisers results jn soppy, long-jointed wood, 
whereas the aim ought to be to produce 
hard, short-jointed grow’th. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


tying in of young wood, the pinching back 
of lateral growths to one leaf, the stop- 
pang of all shoots as they reach the limits 
of the trellis, and fruit thinning, they 
should severally b© attended to in due 
course. 

Hardy fruits. — Where Strawberries 
are forced to any extent, preliminary work 
in the shape of preparing the requisite 
number of 60-sized pots in which to layer 
the runners will now claim attention. As 
a rule, this a fiords work for outside hand<s 
ir. rainy weather. The pots should be 
clean, lightly drained, and filled with a 
mixture of loam and leaf-mould or old 
Mushroom dung, and a peg placed ready 
in each for securing the runner to the soil 
w 7 hen layering takes place. The best re¬ 
sults are secured from runners from young 
plants set-out last autumn, or from plants 
grown purposely for supplying runners. In 
either case the runners should be layered 
as soon as ready, and the greatest care 
taken afterwards to keep them well 
w 7 atered, and to sprinkle them in the even¬ 
ing of warm, sunny days, to encourage free 
rooting. Look over 

Pear trees and remove all swollen and 
misshapen fruits and burn them, as these 
contain the larva? of .that destructive pest 
the “ Pear midge.” Keep the ground be¬ 
neath the trees loose by hoeing it fre¬ 
quently, and bringing to the surface such 
of the full-fed insects as may have left 
fallen fruits to undergo the further phases 
of their existence. Gradually reduce the 
number of fruits on Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarine® cairying heavy crops, and thin 
Apricots to safe numbers as soon as the 
fruits have stoned. Heavy cropping in 
their case is to be avoided, but the trees 
may safely be allowed to carry more fruits 
than Peaches and Nectarines. A. W. 
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in the morning, to avoid scalding of the 
foliage and berries. Outside borders 
should be covered with a light mulching, 
preferably of long, strawy litter. If the 
borders are in the least dry, give a tho¬ 
rough soaking of water before applying 
the mulch. If the natural drainage is 
good and the soil light, outside borders re¬ 
quire liberal supplies of water in hot 
weather, and much benefit will be derived 
from a little artificial manure scattered 
over the border before the water is ap¬ 
plied. 

Early Peaches are nearing the ripening 
stage, and the trees have been afforded a 
thorough watering, so that no more mois¬ 
ture will l>e required till the fruits are all 
gathered. All the fruits should, if pos¬ 
sible, be 7 on tho upper side of the trees, 
where they will obtain the maximum 
amount of sun and air. Some varieties, 
when the fruits are ripening, need a slight 
protection from bright sunshine, to pre- 
vent scalding. During the ripening the 
house should be kept dry, and plenty of 
ail 7 admitted through both the top and bot¬ 
tom ventilators. The fruits in late houses 
have been finally thinned, and those left 
on are making rapid progress. The trees 
are thoroughly syringed in the morning 
and afternoon, and the atmosphere kept 
cool and moist by damping the walls and 
paths frequently. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations for win¬ 
ter blooming are all in their flowering 
pots, and are stood on a bed of ashes in 
cold frames. The only attention they now 
need is ample ventilation, careful water¬ 
ing, and an occasional look over for stop¬ 
ping the shoots. The extent to which 
stopping i*s carried depends on the variety. 
Some sorts should not be stopped after tho 
first w 7 eek in June, whilo others may he 
stopped up to the second or third week in 
July. 

Cauliflowers. —A good breadth for the 
autumn supply should now be planted on 
well-prepared ground. Advancing crops 
may be given liquid manure if large and 
close heads are desired, but for ordinary 
use a fairly rich soil and sufficient mois¬ 
ture will produce them of moderate size. 

Peas. —Thin out and stake all maincrop 
varieties as soon as ready, and keep tho 
earlier sowings w'ell supplied with manure- 
vvator, if obtainable. I have made the last 
sowing of suitable varieties in trenches on 
well-prepared ground. It will be of little 
use sowing after this date, and if the 
ground is w 7 ell prepared and suitable kinds, 
such as Autocrat, selected, there will be 
no need. m F. W. G. 
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PLANTS AND PLOWE1B. 

Tuberoses (IT.).—The Tuberoses should, 
lief or© potting, he pone over and the wiry 
roots, which, though dead, are sometimes 
attached to the bulbs, be cut off, a i id ail 
the prominent buds or eves except the 
l a ,-ere central crown, removed. rots o | 
inches in diameter are a very suitable size 
for the bulbs, which, in potting should 
he buried for about two-thirds of their 
dentil. Thorough drainage and a good, 
omm fairly rich soil will suit the Tuberose 
well / and as the pots get full of roots more 
water and occasional dose*? of liquid manure 
are necessary. Keep them altogether m i 
the greenhouse. 

Plants for an unheated greenhouse 

(tl ) __Tf the roof is entirely covered with | 
Vines, there will be but very little chance 
of any flowering plant doing well m it. It | 
any part of the roof » free from foliage 
» climbing Rose might lie planted and 
would in all probability do well. If there 
is a hack wall, we would strongly urge you , 
to plant Camellias to cover it; they like 
just that amount of shade that Vines give, 
and require no artificial warmth in wmtei. 
Verv few flowering plants flourish m shade. 

If the Vine foliage is not too dense, 
Fuchsias will thrive fairly well, and thev 
may lie stored away in some frost-proof 
corner in the winter. 

Pruning newly planted Roses (F. W B). 

_it is not advisable to prune newly planted 

Roses qTiite so much as one would those 
established. If the plants are only one 
year old. leave from three to four eyes | 
upon each shoot; but if older, remove the 
verv thin wood and shorten the stoutest 
growths to about half their length. In 
pruning established Roses it is last year, s 
growth that should be shortened ; hut, in 
order to induce new wood from the base, 
cut out entirely one or more of the oldest 
growths each season. This should be done 
right down to the ground. The soft shoots 
that easily bend, and which were produced 
quite late last summer, should lie cut 
away. It is the hard wood with little pith 
that yields the best Rose-s, even though it 
l>e not very' thick. Better have two or 
three such growths on each plant than a 
Jot of unripened shoots. 

Treatment of Cinerarias (Grower ).—In a 
general wav, it is better to throw away 
the old Cinerarias after blooming and start 
afresh with young seedlings. By sowing 
the seeds now, and growing the plants on 
in a ooo-l frame, very freely ventilated when 
the weather is warm, better specimens will 
lie obtained than the offsets from the old 
plaints will produce; but if it is desired to 
keep the old plants, place them in a cold 
frame till the end of May, and then stand 
the pots on a coal-ash bed under a north 
wall. Keep moist, and new growths will 
spring up from the bottom. When these 
are well-developed, separate them from 
the old stools and pot them singly into 
small pots, still keeping them in the shade 
of the north wall, shifting into larger pot-s 
when they require more room. Nice little 
plants can be had in 5-inch pots, and fairly 
good specimens in 6-inch and 7-inch pots. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Treatment of Gerberas (Mrs. K. Clark). \ 
—Even in the most favourable districts ‘ 
the Gerbera must be planted in a shel- I 
tered, warm place, such as at the foot of a 
wall. In very sunny quarters in the j 
southern parts of the country it has passed ; 
through several winters uninjured. In the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens iit thrives at 
the foot of a wall, protected during the 
winter by lights from rains and cold dews, 
while allowing full ventilation on every 
Slide. A well-drained spot and shelter are 
essential to success. Though it will bloom 
fairly well in pots, its progress is slow’. 
Yon must lie careful not to_ overpot or 
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overwater. A good compost for it would 
be a free loam to which have been added 
some decayed leaf-mould and plenty of 
silver sand. 

FRUIT. 

Red spider on Gooseberries (B. fl/a7one). 
—Your Gooseberry bushes have been at¬ 
tacked hv red spider. Spray them with a 
solution of paraffin emulsion, to every 
three gallons of which add 1 oz. of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), and be 
sure that the under sides of the leaves are 
sprayed, as it is there that the red spider 
is. 

Air-roots on Vines (.V.).—The roots 
which break out from joints on your Vine - 
rods are common under certain conditions, 
and are called air or adventitious roots. 
Whilst they remain, no doubt they absorb 
moisture from the air of the vinery, but 
later they wither up and die. Really, they 
originate in an effort on the part of the 
Vines to get good root-action, and it is 
evident that the proper roots are not sup¬ 
plying it. Your best course would be to 
lift the Vine roots next November, add 
some fresh soil, wood ashes, and bone dust 
to the border, then replant more shallow. 
It is only by such treatment that the 
trouble can be overcome. 

Red spider on Vine leaves (S .).—Your 
Vine leaves, judging by the sample sent, 
are badly infested with red spider—a very 
minute insect, which generally preys upon 
the undersides of the leaves, and absorbs 
the sap or chlorophyll, thus causing brown 
spots to appear, and, generally, thinness 
of leaf and a pallid hue. We should 
assume that you have kept the house too 
hot and dry. Your best course w’ill be to 
make up a solution of milk and sulphur, 
and paint the hot-water pipes with this. 
Also get some short and partially warmed 
stable dong and mulch the border inside 
under the Vines. Also syringe them freely 
at night, shutting the house up close. 
What with the humidity, the ammonia, 
and the sulphur, the atmosphere should be 
destructive to the spider. 

Vine leaves scalded (A. K .).—The Vine 
leaves appear to have been scalded, as a 
result of the sun suddenly shining on the 
roof of the vinery while drops of con¬ 
densed moisture were depending from the 
glass in.side, and perhaps on the leaves as 
well. These drops or beads of moisture 
act as lenses, and the foliage quickly be¬ 
comes burnt, or what is termed scalded, 
in consequence. An excessive condensa¬ 
tion of moisture generally follows when the 
night temperature has been allowed to fall 
to too low a point, then if a chink of air 
is not put on first thing in the morning 
and extra heat employed to assist in dis¬ 
sipating or drying it up lie fore the sun 
shines directly on the roof, the result is as 
has been stated. We have examined the 
leaves for traces of disease, but cannot find 
any. Should the trouble increase after 
acting on the suggestions given above, we 
should be glad to receive further samples 
of leaves, which please pack in a portion 
of Rhubarb leaf, so that they reach us in a 
fresh condition, when we shall lie glad to 
help von further. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Tomatoes in shaded house 

(D. T .).—We are afraid that you will not 
achieve much success with the Tomatoes 
in such a position as that described. A 
plant-house right in the shade, as described 
by you, wall not grow Tomatoes, which re¬ 
quire a large share of sun. If you have a 
sunny wall, it would be better to plant 
them there. We have hod a very good 
crop of Tomatoes from quite a small gar¬ 
den when the plants have been against a 
wall with the sun upon it the best part of 
the day, and the soil fairly good ; but sum- 
I shine is essential. 


SHORT BEFLXEB. 

Tims. Poole. —If one may judge from the 
plants you send us, they are suffering from 
what is known as damping off. You are 
evidently watering too freely. Further 
particulars as to how you are growing the 

plants would help us. - G. B. Power .— 

1, The Peach leaves you send have been 
attacked by the disease known as “ blis¬ 
ter.” See reply to Alex. Hodgkinson in 
our issiue of June 14th, p. 308. (2) The 

Apple trees, judging from the shoots you 
send us, are dry at the roots. The soil is 
evidently exhausted and wants a good 
coat of manure laid over the roots and 
well soaked with water. (3) The Roses 
have been attacked by the Rose maggot, 
several of which we found yi the rolled-up 
leaves. Hand-picking is the only remedy, 
as no insecticide can reach it, as it is pro¬ 
tected by the roiled leaves. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBTJXT8. 

Names of plants.— II. E. 0. —From the 
shrivel! ed-up specimens you send, we 
should sav that the flowers are those of 

Paulownia imperials. -- YaUendon.— 

Biilbergia nutans.- Mrs. Clive. —1, Ac- 

tinidia polvgama; 2, Stapliylea pinnata; 3, 
^Esculus Pavia; 4, Amelanciiier cana¬ 
densis; 5, Lonioera Henryi.- A. H. 

' Wolley Bod. —1, Rosa luoida, probably; 2, 

a poor flower of Aristoiochia Sipho.- Mrs. 

H. Brake .—The Whin is Ulex europseus, 

and is known also os Furze and Gorse.- 

A. W. A. —The plants are Saxifrages, not 
Sedums, and arrived in such a shrivelled 
condition that we name them with some 
j diffidence. No labels came with them. The 
taller of the two appears to be Saxiftaga 
Cotyledon pyramidalis; the dwarfor one 

looks like a poorly grown S. Hostii.- 

S. Chadwick .—Staphylea colcbica.- W. 

Benton .—Fuchsia Prince of Orange.- 

Mrs. Sing .—We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- W. Benton. —1, Sedum album 

micranthuin; 2 Sedum acre variety; 3. 
Sedum acre. Leaf growth should always 
lie sent with specimens; without it the 
identity of a plant is difficult, often im- 


Destroying wasps. —Would you, or any 
reader of Gardening, kindly suggest 
a simple method of destroying wasps or 
j any other way of preventing these pests 
attacking and spoiling the ripening fruit on 
j the bushes ana trees in one’s garden ? 

Last year many of my best Apples— e.g., 
j Oox’s Orange and others—were attacked, 
l and so spoiled for keeping. I have seen 
jars or liottles filled with some kind of 
liquid. Is this effective? If so, what is 
the liquid composed of, and how used ? Is 
there a better meithod of destroying these 
posts that is at the same time simple? Of 
course, the most effective way is to destroy 
the nests, but, unfortunately, on© cannot 
always locate them.—H. B., Bevon. 

The great Rose Show of the year. —The 
National Rose Society’s Show will be again 
held this year in the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Regent’s Park, N.W., the date fixed 
for the exhibition being Wednesday, July 
2nd. The most popular feature in the 
whole exhibition is always to be found in 
the tent for new seedling Roses—Roses ex- 
j hibited for the first time, and for the 
| greatest honour a new Rose can receive— 
the Gold Medal of the National Rose 
| Society. In the ladies’, artistic classes the 
competition this year is likely to be very’ 
keen, and some very attractive exhibits 
are promised. 

Lettuces at Wisley. —A large and com¬ 
prehensive collection of Lettuces of most 
of the known varieties is now growing in 
I he Experimental Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Wisley, Surrey, 
and affords a fine opportunity for com por¬ 
ing the behaviour of different types in dry 
weather, as well as an illustration of the 
remarkable range of varieties available 
l'or British gardens at the present time, 
and of the : qare .tajf(jp b.Y seedsmen to sm>- 
plv varieties true to type. 
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THOUGHTS flHO THIflGS Of THE GARDEN 


DISEASES AND PESTS. 


We have survived the drought. Our gar¬ 
dens ami orchards have again put on a 
.smiling face, and so have we. It is not 
difficult to forget our misgivings while the 
drought lasted—not difficult to shut our 
eyes to the fallen fruit bestrewing the 
ground so long as we can lift up our heads 
and see the Apples and Pears still in plenty 
uinm the trees. Even when things hapi>en 
and we see our hopes dashed, if we fortify 
ourselves witli the knowledge that nothing 
we could possibly do would prevent them 
we can treat the matter quite philosophi¬ 
cally and start again upon our way. 

It sometimes happens that things quite 
preventable take place, and well is it for 
us if we have not been caught napping. 
Nature, in spite of its general beneficence, 
is about the sternest schoolmaster one can 
have. If we apply its teachings all goes 
well. We know what to expect, and we 
act, or must act, accordingly. If we fail 
to act, why, then, we must abide the con¬ 
sequences. This old schoolmaster with the 
kindly heart has told us that he has hosts 
of virile and deleterious agencies he is 
bound to let loose upon us when a dull, 
damp season succeeds a long spell of bril¬ 
liant sunshine and heat. He has not' the 
power to hold them back, so come they 
must. We do not mind this so much, be¬ 
cause being forewarned we are also fore¬ 
armed. We realise the true dignity of our 
humanity when we feel that all these 
swarms of evil workers are in our power, 
at least to a large extent, and if they ven¬ 
ture forth on their nefarious designs they 
may be destroyed or rendered innocuous. 
Thus we go to our Tomatoes and find them 
linking strong, robust, the picture of rude 
health and vitality. We know that if we 
permit it. those green leavbs will soon be 
covered.with whitey-brown spots which we 
know by the name of Clndosporin, and then 
unhealthy conditions are set up. Wc also 
know that there are antidotes to this 
disease (for that is what it is), and that 
by the judicious use of these we can pre¬ 
vent it by putting a film over the foliage 
to form au effective resistant. If we fail 
to spray our plants in time, and this 
disease, being abroad, fastens on to them, 
whose is the blame? Do we not, by this 
omission, simply invite trouble, disnpiMiint- 
ment, or loss? Take the elosely-allled 
Potato. We know from experience how 
general is the disease among these, given 
weather conditions favourable to its 
spread. I wonder how many hundreds of 
tons of Potatoes could he 6aved if preven¬ 
tive measures—well known to all—were 
resorted to in time. So many people are 
fatalistic. We know the Potato disease 
and what it costs every year. We know 
just as well that there are a dozen genuine 
preventives on the market, and we know 
how to arply them. We have but to take 
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any one of those chemical compounds, mix 
it according to instructions, and apply at 
i regular intervals with a syringe. It. reads 
simple, and, what is better, it is as simple 
. as it reads. 

Take another example. That Cherry- 
tree of ours is attacked by black aphis. 
Its leaves curl, growth is retarded, next 
season’s prosi>ects are doomed. The in**! 
hue come suddenly like a thief in the night. 
There are numerous very effective sjiecifics 
that will exterminate it forthwith. 
Perhaps if the use of insecticides and 
fungicides were more involved, if it were 
much more trouble and much more expen¬ 
sive, we should be influenced by the 
i magnitude of the task and do it thoroughly. 

After all, it savours of folly to go to Urn 
i trouble and expense of growing a crop or 
; a tree or a plant and then allowing the 
enemy.to run away with it at the last, and 
all because it was too much trouble to do 
the one tiding needful. 

The real lover of the garden is not to he 
i found among those who permil such things. 

In season and out of season he sets him- 
! self to guard his crops, and he is generally 
| very successful, and when he docs suffer, 
i as sometimes he does, it Is because his 
neighbour.on the other side of the fence is 
, one of the careless sort and does not 
realise that his neglect, is a source of 
greater worry and anxiety and ix>«sibJe 
loss to liis neighbour than it is to himself. 
The present is the time when these diseases 
become most active, therefore now is the 
time to circumvent them. Old as the say¬ 
ing is. and trite as old, I repeat it here— 

“ Prevention is better than cure.” 

F. J. F. 

Notes of the Week. 

Mayflowering Tulip Golden Crown.— { 

After growing many kinds I regard this as 
one of the best. This spring in my garden 
some small bulbs planted two years ago in 
i a dry, poor soil bloomed well. No garden 
should be without this and Gesnerinna. If 
j another is needed, either Bouton d’Or or | 
| White Swan may be added.— ,T. ('kook. 

The Partridge-berry (Gaultheria Shal- 
len).—This pretty little rock shrub has 
i been very full of flower this year. It looks j 
well rambliug among large stones, and 60011 
forms a good-sized clump. It is quite easy 
; to grow in a soil that is free from lime, but 
it seems to like to have stones buried aliout 
the roots. The sprays of pink, bell-like 
flowers among the glossy,, leathery leaves 
I look very pretty and are alwavs admired. 

I -O. G. 

Pentstemon Scouleri. — Some of the i 
i shrubby Pentstemous have a habit of dying 
off after blooming—p. hetcropbyllus, for 


I example—but P. Scouleri seems quite satis¬ 
factory in this respect. I do not find it 
blooms very freely, but the flowers are 
large, which eouqiensates for tlieir being 
fewer in number. It seems perfectly hardy 
and grows well in a rather dry position. It 
strikes readily from cuttings.— North 
j London. 

Roses in S.W. Scotland.— In a general 
way we expect a few blooms of Gloire do 
Dijon in May, but this year the first flowers 
1 could not be said to he fully ojieu till 
June 2nd. No doubt the cold and back¬ 
ward spring was resinmsible for this late- 
, ness. On the same date the first bloom of 
Xt-phirin Drouhin was observed in a shel¬ 
tered nook formed by the angle of a south 
wall and a l’each case. The plants of 
Gloire de Dijon are respectively on the 
, same wall and on the front of a green¬ 
house. Hoses, generally, appear to ho 
somewhat late this year.—W. McG., 
Bnl mac. 

Oianthus barbatus magnifleus.— Your 
correspondent. ** D. W. II.,” asks for 
"other folks’ experience” about this 
pretty dwarf perennial Sweet William 
(June 21st. 1919). It has grown beautifully 
here for many years. I have used it to 
edge long borders, and in July the bright 
cushions of crimson flowers are much ad¬ 
mired. The plants often grow over 1 foot 
wide in one season. They generally look 
frostbitten and dingy in early spring, but 
soon pick up and make fresh growth. 
Early in May they are pulled apart and 
then replanted.—F. E. Lloyd, Crotjhan, co. 
j Boaco mi non. 

Iris Prosper Langier.— Those wlio as yet 
have not grown this fine Iris will get an 
idea of its value when informed that it is 
on the lines of the old I. Jacquinianu hi 
i colour, though larger than it and a de- 
S elded improvement to boot. It is of tin* 
squalens set, having standards of a smoky 
bronze colour and. fall of an intense 
maroon-crimson with , velvety lustre over 
all. The style branches have much old 
gold colour about them which, under the 
clouded bronze of the standards, shows to 
decided advantage. As a garden plant it 
apjieals at a glance, though it; is often the 
recipient of high praise when viewed at. 
close quarters.—E. J. 

Cistua Silver Pink.— The members of this 
race are precious among flowering shrubs 
albeit they are not the hardiest by any 
means—this clear self-pink form by no 
means the least good among them. It was 
shown before the Koynl Horticultural 
Society on June 17th by Messrs. Ilillier. 
when it gained an Award of Merit. Tin* 
flowers are each 2 inches or so across and 
freely produced on the bushy-hnbited ex¬ 
amples shown. Its parentage is not de¬ 
finitely known, though if is believed to 
have resulted from (\ villosus and C. 
eyprius. The leaves are of unusual thick¬ 
ness, green above and greyish beneath, the 
stems also grey.—S. S. 

The Welsh Poppy ! (An*poijo))sts. co inimical 
in Westmoreland.— J liave just 1 returned 
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from a few weeks’ holiday in Ambleside, j 
and was interested to see how freely this 
grew everywhere about the district—in old 
walls and in the paths as well as in gar¬ 
dens. One thing which struck me particu¬ 
larly was that it was never far from 
houses. I took particular notice after the 
idea suggested itself to me, and It was 
borne out wherever 1 went. I did a lot of 
walking, and although there was not a 
district where 1 did not find the Poppy j 
growing freely, it was always in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of houses. I be¬ 
lieve some plants are “domestic” in their 
tastes, and possibly this Meconopsie is one. 

—o. c. c. 

Rubus arcticus.— No matter what the 
weather is, tliis little P»ramble always 
seems happy, and is one of the daintiest 
subjects for the rock garden—flowers and 
foliage and fruit alike. No winter seems 
to hurt it. it rambles about in a peaty soil, 
either in sun or shade, spreading fairly 
rapidly, but never becoming aggressive, 
and giving plenty of its dainty little pink 
flowers throughout the summer. It is an 
Ideal rock garden plant from every i>oiiit 
of view, to my thinking, and from the time 
it first appears till late in the autumn, 
when its leaves take on a richer colouring, 
it always gives me pleasure. It is one of 
those plants which can take care of them¬ 
selves. and require no coddling or special 
treatment.—N. L. 

Rose Star of Persia. -Of the new Roses 
shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 17th this golden-yellow- 
flowered hybrid of R. lutea was supreme. 
The flowers are each fully 8 inches across, 
semi-double, and, in addition to the colour 
named, (lie cluster of si a mens of an in- 
tenser yellow shade contributes to its good 
effect generally. It is a pillar sort, attain¬ 
ing, when fully grown, s feet to 10 feet 
high. Judging by the rich mass of flowers 
shown, the variety is free-flowering, its 
season of blossoming (lie end of May and 
early June. On seeing it, one could but 
wish that it were more continuous in its 
flowering, though a variety of such beauty 
and individuality cannot but find a place 
in most collections. It is being distributed 
in the coming autumn. The Rev. J. II. 
Pemberton is the raiser.—S. V. fc. 

Lonicera ciliosa. -Lovers of choice- 
flowering climbers will welcome the re¬ 
appearance of this hitherto very rare 
sjieeiex. It comes from Western North 
America, and was first Introduced nearly a 
century ago, though now for many years 
exceedingly rare in gardens. On June 17th 
last Lady <Limey sent a line hunch of its 
flowers to the Royal Horticultural Society's 
fortnightly meeting, when an Award of 
Merit was granted it. Its flowers are of 
the flame or orange-scarlet; type of colour, 
quite distinct from aught else in the genus. 
A twining-liahited Honeysuckle of the L 
sempervireiKs group, the ovate leaves are 
conspicuously glaucous beneath and 
minutely hairy at the margins. It is re¬ 
putedly one of the hardiest of the race, 
hence there appears no reason why it may 
not soon he forthcoming in plenty.— 
E. II. J. 

Iris Hamadan.- This, one of the Michael 
Foster hybrids, is a cross between I. para- 
doxa and I. pallida, and, as might have 
been expected from such a combination, a 
remarkable hybrid. I. pallida lias, doubt¬ 
less, exerted its influence in the directions 
of vigour, stature, flower size, and free¬ 
dom, it being reputedly one of the freest- 
flowering of the set. The influence of the 
other pa rent is clearly seen in the colour, 
and unmistakably so in the rich violet- 
purple of the falls and the prominent black 
board a notable feature In I. paradoxa— 
only relieved bv_^irple retjeuJafions on a 
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white ground at the sides. The standards and which has doubtless endowed the new- 
are deep violet, a sort of compromise he- , comer with its good perennial character- 
tween the colours of the parents. Thv I istics. The flowering and flower charac¬ 
ters are those of C. Allioui much Improved, 
the blooms larger and of even a richer 
orange colour. It was shown by the raiser 
on June 17tli, though in much liner form 
on May 27th last, when first presented for 
the certificate of merit now granted it. 
Owing to absence of information concern¬ 
ing its manner of growth the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
expressed a wish to see it again. It was 
now stated that the plant had proved quite 


hybrid is a good grower. The garden 
value of these hybrids is that, being May¬ 
flowering, they follow on the heels of the 
Regelio-Cyelus set, and, appearing before 
the “Flag” section, are as welcome as 
they are ornamental and interesting.— 
E. II. J. ' 

Gentiana verna in N. London.— I had 

some seeds of this sent me some two or 
three years ago and sowed them in a 4-inch 
pot, and they came up “like Cress.” I 


favourable district of Mnlpas, hence it 
should prove of much worth, an acquisi¬ 
tion among dwarf growing and early- 
flowering subjects. The plants are busliy 
and about a foot high. It was shown by 


left them in" the i»ot, intending to plant, Jardy without protection hi tbe^not too 

them out when I had time, buL the war .*.^ ~ .. 

was on, and Potatoes and other similarly 
prosaic items occupied all my gardening 
time, and the Gentian remained implanted 
and all crowded together in the pot for two 
years. This spring, however, to my great | Marsden Jones, Tilston Rectory, 

surprise, I noticed some buds forming, and ! Nl;il]uis. L. II. Jenkins. 
in due course no less than nine of the Shrubs in S. Devon. —“South Devon’s” 
lovely little blossoms appeared. They had remarks concerning “ Shrubs In S. Devon ” 
not been covered with glass during the I iu Gaudfni.no of May 10th (p. 22S) have iu- 
winter, nor had any care whatever been I tcrested me, ns I make a speciality of 
taken of them, they simply remained in flowering shrubs here, where we are on 
the pot where they had been sown, ; sandy soil, GOO feet up, rather exposed to 
plunged in ashes, and I should have thrown the prevalent south-westerly winds. There 
them away if I had wanted their room, | is a good supply of peat in the woods, 
thinking that, being so crowded up and Rhododendrons, Holly, Yew, and Beech 
the roots no doubt all matted together, do well here. My object In writing, in 

response to “ S. Devon’s ” kind offer of 
advice, is to ask if he is able to grow 
C.esalpinia Gilliesii and Viburnum odora- 
tissiimim, and, If so, what treatment they 
require? Three examples of the former 
planted against west walls have failed to 
survive one winter, and two of the latter 


they would be useless.— N. L. 

The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).— 
This is one of those plants which, iu our 
climate, seems as if it must have protec¬ 
tion, from winter damp to he at all satis¬ 
factory—at least, that is my experience. 
I grow it on a dry, well-drained ledge high 


tl.e n«k bu hough I do licit j !*“ *“ ■•-'ders Have also die,! 

think I I m vo over actually lost any plants ! n ! le “\ Ii,st >' ear 1 ll , H " ut f ,,y 1,r °' 


any plants 
through the winter, a wet winter invari¬ 
ably leaves them so weakened that they 
take a long time to recover. 1 dislike 
covering up plants with a sheet of glass in 
. the 
the 
almo; 

lHjrly unless so treated, and they 
lovely that it is worth taking the necessary 
trouble with them. Onosma tauricum is 
otherwise quite an easy doer for a London 
rock garden, enjoying a very gritty and 
limy soil, and throwing up its lovely golden 
drops in great profusion. It; is very easily 
propagated from cuttings taken off with a 


lection to any of my plants. If they can¬ 
not survive without coddling they must 
make room for others which can. Clero- 
dendroii trichotomum and 1‘Iagianthus 


winter. I.jit there are some things, like P 1 ?! 1 ! " lcu s !! , ' 1 " l,s an, J 

woolly Androsaccs and Onosma, which ,V, 11 ‘ has not I.ycUuis 

ost refuse to flourish and flower pro- ' U *” na "^ I'leno nplendens in his flower 
ly unless so treated, and they are so 1 S? 1 **" 1 ^onnuend it to him.-bin a nr 


M. Samuel, N utley, Sussex. 

Fothergilla major. This is a native of 
Eastern N. America, and forms an erect 
bush t» feet or more high, increasing in 
diameter by numerous branches springing 
from the base. The young wood is covered 
by short, soft hairs. The leaves in autumn 


heel and struck under glass in the spring, ; assume a beautiful guidon hue several 
but I have never had it l iinm seed.—W. O. weeks before they fall. The flowers are 

borne in terminal heads from main and 


Hardy Ferns.—I can fully endorse the 
opinions expressed by the writer on 
“ Hardy Ferns ” Usage 811) as to the suit¬ 
ability of these plants for furnishing 
heavily-shaded and in other ways unde¬ 
sirable spots. For many years I was a 


side shoots during May and early June, 
the conspicuous part being the white, 
thread-like stamens. It should bo grown 
in light, moist, loamy soil, to which a little 
peat has been added. Cull lugs of half- 
ripe shoots Inserted in sandy soil in a dose 


resident in a part of London where fogs, frame in July root; freely, and soon grow 
smoky atm-.spliere, heavy shade, and the | into nice plants. Although known in Eng¬ 
lish gardens nearly .1.10 years ago, it was 
lost until reintroduced in 1b02, and it is hv 


ravages of cats made plant-growing an ex- 1 
ooedingly difli -ult matter. Oil one side of 
tire courtyard, dignified by the name of a 
garden, there was one border which never 
had a glimi*se of the sun. This I planted 
with varieties of the Lady Fern, not the 
poor depauperated kinds, blit those as free 
| and vigorous as the type itself, which last 
was freely represented. Year after year 
j these used to form a delightful feature, 
and tierliaps do so still, for on leaving the 
neighbourhood I allowed the Ferns to re¬ 
main for the benefit of my successor. In 


no means a well-known shrub. There is a 
better-known species, F. Garden!, or F. 
a In i folia, as it is sometimes called, but 
that is a much weaker and less erect 
plant, rarely exceeding 8 feet in height. 
Neither is it so effective, for the in¬ 
florescences are smaller, and not borne so 
freely. It has some considerable autumn 
beauty, however, for the leaves turn red¬ 
dish before they fall.—D. 


order to supply a little bit of colour I , Escallonia langlcyensis.-Tlris beautiful 
planted some bulbs of Soil la campanulas. n '° r< ' USUa,l - v at ' 


among the Ferns, and during the two or J 


three seasons before I left they proved verv 1 n u ‘ , * . ‘ 

i H , f t w rp J 1 * y , small suburban garden, and now in flowe 

it is the admiration of everyone. The mail 
Chciranthus Pamela Pershouse.— This is branches are secured to the fence, and tin 
a now hybrid jH*rennial Wallflower which j secondary ones allowed to dispose them 
has resulted from the crossing of C. alpinus ' selves at A0Hgj[i&iftf&fl?turally of a graoe- 
ii ml <\ Allioui. the former the seed parent tjul,, s.uni - j i; In r.s hal||t of grqMjli. they 
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arc, in this way, seen at their very best. 
These branches are wreathed for a con¬ 
siderable distance with bright carmine- 
rose-coloured blossoms. This Eseallonia 
was raised at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Langley, hence the si>ecific name. The 
IKi rents were the crimson-flowered E. 
macrantha, an evergreen kind, and E. 
Philippiana, a white-flowered species j 
which is quite deciduous. Eseallonia 
langloyensis is often referred to as an 
evergreen, but this character cannot be 
claimed for my large specimen. In March 
there was mot. a single green leaf on it, 
though a good many of the dead leaves 
still remained attached to the branches. 
With the return of spring young leaves 
were pushed out wholesale, to he followed 
Inter on by a great profusion of bloom.— 
K. II. W. 

Piagianthus Lyalii.— This shrub is most , 
closely allied fo Hibiscus syriacus and j 
Abutilon vitifolium amongst hardy shrubs, j 
but it is quite distinct from either. A 
native of New Zealand, it is hardier than 
most of the shrubs from that country, 
giving excellent results in the oi>cn ground 
near London. Once or twice during the 
last twenty-five years the branches have 
been cut to the ground-line by severe frost, 
but in each ease new growth has npi>earod 
from the rootstock. In New Zealand it 
grows Into a large bush or small tree 20 
feet to 30 feet high*. Here it is more | 
familiar as a spreading bush S feet, to | 
30 feet high. The white flowers are pen¬ 
dent from slender stems, several blooms 
being borne together from buds in the leaf- 
axils of the current year’s growth. Each 
flower is about 1$ inches across, with a 
central cluster of yellow stamens. As the I 
flowers are borne freely a well-developed 
specimen during late June and July is very 
beautiful. It succeeds best in light, warm, j 
loamy soil containing leaf-mould, and 
where it cannot he grown in tho open 
ground it may be exacted to succeed 
against a wall with an east, south, or west 
aspect. When seeds can he procured they [ 
should be used for propagation. Other- , 
wise plants may be raised from layered | 
branches. Cuttings can be rooted, although 
they are often difficult to deal with.—I). 

Primula Sieboldl.— I am indebted to i 
.Mr. Jenkins for details of ills experiences 
with this Primula (p. 302), ami shall be 1 
happy to try the hog treatment, though I 
rather think I lost a good many plants a 
few years ago from what I thought must ] 
have been winter dampness. Further¬ 
more, I am not alone in recommending a 
‘well-drained soil.” Mr. Robinson, ini 
the “ English Flower Garden,” says of P. 
Sieboldl :—“ They are iuqxitient of execs- I 
sive moisture, and when put in open | 
ground should be planted in well-drained ( 
soil, or in raised positions in the rock 
garden.” He also suggests “ free loam 
and grit to keep It open,” as well as leaf 
soil and old manure. Mr. Farrer dc I 
scribes the species growing on rocky I 
ledges in Japan, and tells us how well 
they do in any ordinary well-fed border. ! 

1 could quote others whose exi»crienec ap- | 
pears to have been similar to the above ' 
and my own, and those who grow P. | 
Sieboldl in pots almost invariably advise 
lighter compost than one would give to I 
most Primulas. A> to depth of planting, 1 
I always find that if the rhizomatous 1 
roots are buried they soon arrive at or : 
near the surface, and keep on rising, no 
matter how often they nmy be top-dressed, 
which suggests, to my mind, a desire on 1 
the part of tlie plant for surface-rooting. 

H I gave the height of P. Sieboldl as “ G ; 
inches,” it was an obvious error, and I 
should have thought Mr. Jenkins would 
Lave recognised ir as such.—A. T. J. ' 
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DWARF BEAN NE PLUS ULTRA. i Beans, and they may he obtained in many 
I doubt whether this kind has ever been ) ways at little cost. They may be grown 
surpassed for early forcing and the open in boxes or pots, or be sown In pits and 
ground. Last year a friend of mine sowed 1 frames. After trying most ways I think 



Dwarf f rench Bean Ne l ius Ultrci 


it early under glass, and obtained fine I S-incli pots give the host results. I prefer 


Beans in six weeks from the time of sow 
ing. During the isast forty years many 
good kinds have been introduced. 
Osborne's and Fulmer’s Forcing were 
excellent, but I doubt if either equalled 
Ne Pins Ultra. Few vegetables are more 
appreciated in early spring than Dwarf 


to half till tlie pots with soil, then sow the 
seed, and when the seedlings are in the 
rough loaf to fill up the pots. Although 
sent. out many years ago, it is as popular 
now as then. In tin* open there is no 
better sort for ^nriQpfgj^jgfj-Q^for late 
autumn use. ’ - G. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
SUMMER-SOWN VEGETABLES. 

At a mooting of I ho Southampton ami Dis- 
triot Gardeners’ Society on Thursday even¬ 
ing, June 19th. a highly interesting and i 
instructive lecture on “ Summer-Sown j 
Vegetables” was delivered by Mr. W. F. 
Giles, Messrs. Sutton and Sons' vegetable j 
expert. The welcome break in the recent 
long drought has been most opi»ortune, for 
the supply of vegetables would otherwise 
have been greatly curtailed were it not 
possible to augment the supply by crops 
raised from seeds sown during the coming j 
month. So impressed by the lecture were 
the members of the Southampton Society 
that they determined to institute this year 
a competition for the host three dishes of 
vegetables grown from seed sown after 
.Inly f»th. In this connection it may he 
remembered that Mr. Arthur W. Sutton. 
J.P., F.L.S., V.M.H.. had the honour of 
delivering a lecture dealing with the same i 
subject before the members of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in October last, en¬ 
titled “How the Amateur May Secure 
Three Successive Crops of Vegetables in 
Twelve Months Without the Aid of Glass i 
or of Heat.” This paper api*oars in the ■ 
current number of the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Journal, and we strongly advise 
all who have a copy of the “Journal” to 
read it. Those who cannot do so will be I 
interested to know that it lias now been 
reprinted, by permission of the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and a 
copy of the pamphlet may he obtained from i 
the Reading firing 

ASPARAGUS FROM SEED. 

As I generally cut the Asparagus myself , 
in the early part of the season I allowed a 
number of the best shoots to remain. In 
due course these had a stick put to them. | 
tying the growths to this to protect them 
from rough winds. From these quite early 
in the season a lot of line berries was ob¬ 
tained. These were stored in a cold place* ' 
till spring, when they were sown oh an 
open piece of land that had been growing 
other crops. In March the ground was 
worked down line and the seed sown in 
drills 2 foot apart. By the autumn tin* 
seedlings had made tine growth, many of 
them 2 foot high. During the summer the 
plants were thinned to 8 Inches apart. 
When the winter approached a light dress- ; 
ing of rough leaf-mould or anything to pro 
feet the young plants was given. In the | 
third year, if the roots were not needed 
the following sonson for forcing, a limited j 
amount was cut, some of the best growths I 
being retained. In the fourth season the . 
roots were at their best for forcing, and I 
always found these young pftints gave 
better results than lifting old beds. 

With the shortage of labour in gardens, 
sowing the seed and allowing the seedlings j 
to remain to form ]>ermanent beds are to 
Ik: recommended. Where the soil is light 
and sandy it pays to give the beds a good | 
mulching to conserve moisture and pro¬ 
tect the growth in early spring. 

_Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Turnip Red Globe.—This Is among tlip 
best white-fleshed kinds. This past year I 
grew several kinds to try their keeping , 
powers during the winter. When pulled ' 
they were stored under a wall with just 
enough protection to keep them from i 
freezing. About the middle of February 
Red Globe and Snowball were cooked. I 
found Red Globe much the hotter, being 
more solid and it had not lost its sweet¬ 
ness. Those were sown at the same time — 
early in July on ground on which rota- , 
toes had been growing. The roots wen* 
stored early in November.— West Scurry. 
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FERNS. 

FERN CULTURE. 

The things which seem to me of import¬ 
ance are aspect, shelter, drainage, and 
moisture. With the possible exception of 
moisture, which involves more than water¬ 
ing. these requisites can he provided by 
anyone anywhere. The sovereign import¬ 
ance of 

AsrECT was borne in upon me by a signal 
failure. I wanted to have native Ferns in 
front of one of my greenhouses. The 
greenhouse faced nearly south. This was 
a difficulty, but I exacted to be able to 
overcome It by raising the ground on the 
side furthest from the house, and so 
causing it to sloi>e northwards. I did 
more; I raised a rough wall some 2J feet 
at the outer edge of the bed, and with its 
help both exaggerated the sloi>e and 
lessened rfhe elfect of the sun. TlTh result 
was complete failure. The Ferns not only 
would not flourish, they would not even 
exist. I suspect that the refraction of the 
sun’s rays from the front of the house 
must have contributed to the catastrophe; 
the Ferns would probably have lived if the 
house had boon removed. Blit the experi¬ 
ence made it plain that for success aspect 
was of high importance. In any Ferneries 
made since, I have chosen aspects which 
looked either to the north or the oast. 

Shelter. —That Fcrn9 must ho sheltered 
from wind, and prefer being sheltered from 
sun comes home to everyone who notes the 
natural sites in which they flourish most. 
There are some apparent exceptions, such 
as Bolypodlum vulgare, which contrives to 
live even on the wind-swept, sun-scorched 
toi« of walls. Even the exception, how¬ 
ever, is apparent rather than real, for the 
Uolypodium of the wall is as different from 
his eouvsin of the dell as is the half-starved 
l>ony of the mountain from his sleek 
brother in the stall. To 

Draiwc.k I attach very great import¬ 
ance. Occasionally 1 have thought that a 
l>:»t specimen did hotter when the waiter 
percolated slowly. I should not, however, 
like to press this opinion, and in all my 
outdoor planting special precautions are 
taken for good drainage. This was im¬ 
pressed upon me by another failure. Wish¬ 
ing to decorate a well sheltered but flat 
opening In a shrubbery, I filled it with 
Polystichunis and Lastreas, healthy divi¬ 
sions of the usual crested and fingered 
tyjies. Some of them dwindled away; none 
of them flourished. That Ferns will grow 
well when the ground is flat is certain, hut 
for success, either si>eeinl preparation is 
necessary, or else the soil must he natur¬ 
ally well drained. As mine is heavy and 
drains very slowly I have learned to 
counteract its defects by throwing up 
mounds and planting on their side; if for 
any reason, such as complete shelter, or 
decorative effect. I want to have my speci¬ 
men low', the difficulty is surmounted by 
deep digging and a French drain. 

Moisture, as lias been said, Implies 
much more than watering. Except when 
Ferns are newly planted, the artificial 
water!ng-jHit is not used in my Ferneries. 
This, no doubt, is largely due to the com¬ 
parative moisture of our climate, but even 
in dry places a good deal can he done to 
retard evaluation, and thus produce the 
moist atmosphere in which Ferns luxuri¬ 
ate. My plan is to intersect the Ferneries 
with hedges of ornamental shrubs, 
Veronicas, Eucryphins, Splncas, etc. By 
their help the Ferns are kept from sun. 
and damp is encouraged both under and 


above ground. It will have been noticed 
j that in enumerating the chief requisites 
for the successful growth of Ferns nothing 
was said about 

Soil. This was deliberate, for my belief 
I is that, if all else is right, it matters little 
about the soil. My experience bud long 
pointed in this direction; it was finally 
confirmed by an experiment which I shall 
describe. For some seasons I had beeu 
I improving the kitchen garden by digging 
I up the 3 ’ellow clay, where it caine too near 
the surface. The excavated clay was 
thrown into an unused corner which faced 
north and cast. After a while atmo¬ 
spheric action told, and the clay began to 
| grow rank weeds. Then occurred the 
thought, why should It not grow Ferns? 
As time permitted, the heap was shai>ed 
into miniature ranges of hills and shel¬ 
tered valleys; the valleys were drained, 

| and shrubs were put along the highest 
parts of the ridges. Then the Ferns were 
planted, somewhat nervously at first, but 
j afterwards witli more confidence. In the 
case of the more important specimens, 
j holes the size of a large flow'er-i>ot were 
filled with a sandy maiden loam, iierhai>s 
the best of all mediums, when selection is 
possible; the only other assistance given 
was a top-dressing of burnt garden refuse. 
The result has been uniform and complete 
success; no difference is to be observed be¬ 
tween the specimens put in with maiden 
loam and those planted in what had been 
1 yellow clay. The whole makes at once the 
most interesting and most luxuriant of my 
half-dozen Ferneries. 

It is never w’Isc to deduce rules from 
limited exiieriniente, and therefore I must 
not be understood as recommending my 
friends to plant in yellow' clay, but I am 
j quite prepared to maintain that no one 
I need deny himself a Fernery because he 
cannot command the luxury of leaf-mould 
or Handy loam. As for the rest, I accept 
the rules* which prescribe the lightest of 
composts for Uolypodlums, and I comply 
with the suggestion that both Scolopen- 
driums and Polypodiums like lime; I sus¬ 
pect, how’ever, that neither of them re¬ 
quires it. The only other general rule of 
which 1 a in aware in this connection is 
that Rlechnnms abhor lime.—IT. Kinos- 
mii •. Moore, D.D., in British Fern Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sowing Fern 8pore9.— To the admirable 
instructions for raising Ferns from spores 
(page 311) there is blit one item to which 
attention may well be directed. It is that 
Fern spores are so exceedingly minute and 
1 light that they are carried for some dis- 
j tancc with the least breath of air. Fnrther- 
| more, many of them often remain on the 
hands of the sower, so that wdien another 
kind is dealt wdth spores of that previously 
sow'n will crop up in unexpected places. 
For many years I raised large quantities 
of Ferns from spores, and to prevent mix¬ 
ing I took the following precautions:— 
The pots were all got ready in the shed 
attached to the propagating-funnse, and the 
I number required for one sort was then 
taken into that structure. The correct 
number of pots having been sow*n, they 
wore taken quite away to the other end of 
the propagating-house, and I then care¬ 
fully w'iped my hands with a dry duster 
before the ne&t kind was dealt with. My 
first attempts resulted in a very mixed lot. 
hut after exjierienee I obtained them very 
true to name. Nephrodium molle and some 
of the Gymnogrammas a it* among the 
worst of Ferns to cniiie.up where they are 
not required.—W.T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING TUBEROSES. allowing them to get a little dry, and (lion 

1 iie culture of Tuberoses is very simple, covering the jxds with ashes. A single 
and yet. even when good hull)8 are pro- J potting may be made to supply plants for 
cured, they are often a failure at the hands ' forcing over a considerable season, as they 
of amateur growers. Without well-ripened [ may be drawn out as required, and will be 
and heavy bulbs no culture, however good, making root in the meantime. The latest 
will produce satisfactory results. When hatch must be kept out of the soil as long 
received, the bulbs must be thinly spread 1 as possible, ami when seen to be starting 
out in a cool, dry store, especially if they to.grow, polled and brought on as slowly 
have to he kept for late work. The earli- ' as possible in a cool house. In every case 
est batch should be imtted in a size only ; it is of the utmost importance that the 
just large enough to take them easily, and atmosphere be kept moist and the plants 


they grow lip all around the main stem and 
rob it of nutriment, often to the extent of 
preventing the main stem from developing, 
when the plant is, of course, useless. 
Owing to the amount of water the plants 
require, drainage should have social at¬ 
tention, and the crocks may he covered 
with a little rough leaf-mould. Moss' or 
other material. They grow freely enough 
in a mixture of light sandy loam, well- 
decayed horse-manure, and leaf-mould, 
with a good sprinkling of silver sand. A 
little of the sand may with advantage he 
placed around the base of the bulbs, and 
the soil should lx* finished with the top of 
the latter well out of it. 



Tuberose The Pearl. 


For indoor decoration and grouping in 
llie conservatory it is often an advantage 
to have plants in the smallest possible 
sized pots. The spikes will not be so fine 
in these, but they will he very useful if tin* 
soil is kept moist from the time it is tilled 
with roots and these arc well fed from the 
surface. Any good manure will do for this 
purpose, occasional waterings with soot- 
water being helpful to the foliage. 


IIUMEA ELEGANS. 

Among plants which now appear to he for¬ 
gotten may lx* included Iluinea elegans. 
which at one time used to he in request as 
a centre plant for bods in the flower gar¬ 
den, and which was usually a success. 
After flowering the plants are* of no fur¬ 
ther use, and fresh stock must lx* raised 
The end of .Tune or the beginning of July 
is a good time at which to sow, for to do 
II. elegans justice it requires almost a 
twelvemonth from the time of sowing till 
the plants are put out. Sow the seeds, 
which are minute, in a ran, having pre¬ 
viously watered tin* soil, and after sowing 
place a sheet of glass over the pan and 
stand it in a cold frame, whore it will not 
receive too much sun. Water with judg¬ 
ment, and prick oil’ into similar pans as 
soon ns the seedlings can be handled. 
Transfer them before they get crowded 
into 4 inch j ots, and grow in the cold 
frame until SeiKcmbor. At that time re¬ 
pot into fi-iuch pots, and remove to a cool 
greenhouse during the winter ami spring. 
Harden off at the end of May, and plant 
out in mid-June. II. elegans is also valu¬ 
able when grown in the greenhouse. When 
intended for that purpose, the plants may 
bo transferred from 0-inch pots into 9-inch 
pots in March, being afterwards given the 
usual treatment accorded 1o greenhouse 
plants. The inflorescence is very light 
and graceful, while the foliage has a pun¬ 
gent hut not disagreeable odour when 
rubbed against or bruised. The leaves are 
a little inclined to be glutinous, and it is 
said that some persons are affected by 
touching them similarly to those who 
handle Primula obconiea. For the truth 
of this I ennnol vouch, but I have heard 
of cases in which II. elegans was blamed 
foT causing eruptions of the skin. 


allow' of a little line soil being placed 
around them—this because it will be necevs- 
sary to push them into grow ? th almost at 
once. It is usually the least satisfactory 
lot. Flaced over a moderate heat the top 
growth soon begins to show, and the young 
leaves may grow* about 4 inches high be¬ 
fore giving a shift into 5-inch pots, these 
being quite large enough for forced bulbs. 
The roots w’ill probably not have made 
much progress. If they have, .so much the 
lx*tter, of course, as the spikes will ulti¬ 
mately be stronger. Water sparingly at 
the rt>ot and keep the atmosphere very 
moist and warm. For those required later, 
a better plan is to pot at once into the 
flowering size, and stand the pots in a cool, 
dry house or shed, watering them once, 
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looked over for insects occasionally. It is 
best to keep them out of fruit-houses if 
possible, for no plant that is grown is more 
liable to be infested by red spider. This 
pest is sure to attack the young foliage. 
If not taken in hand at once it will rapidly 
overrun the entire plant and prove an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance in the houses. The only 
thing to be done is to prevent the post from 
spreading when it is first noticed; this is 
done by frequently syringing the plants 
with soft water and vaporising the house 
as often as convenient. The foliage is so 
tender that sponging, unless very carefully 
done; leads to damage. 

The bulbs are usually furnished with a 
lot of small offsets, and these should be 
picked or cut off’ before potting, as if left 


A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Under glass.— Cinerarias may now’ go 
into 5-lneli pots—that is, those intended for 
early work. I find that these, when estab- * 
lished, take no harm when plunged in an 
ash bed out of doors, protecting them, of 
course, from the effects of excessively wet 
days. Reivot Cel os ins and still give them 
a little bottom heat. A batch of Tuberoses 
put in round about this time is useful in 
September, and the tubers can be started 
freely in a Melon pit. Withhold water 
until grow’th is visible. Prick off Calceo¬ 
larias into pans, and keep in a cold-frame, 
shading during Rlilrigjrt fliifrcn 
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j anticipated in a great measure if the 
I foliage is kept well thinned, somewhat on 
the lines one would deal with Vines under 
glass. E. B. S. 

Hardicick. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mulberries dropping.— One of my Mul¬ 
berry-trees (about 20 years to 25 years old 
and usually a magnificent fruit-bearer) this 
year appears to be likely to entirely fail in 
the fruit. All the berries, instead of 
plumping up, seem to be turning into little 
light things more like catkins and dropping 
off. I have three Mulberry-trees in difl'er- 
ent parts of the garden, and the other two 
are apparently quite right and likely to 
bear large crops. Can you kindly give me 
any hints as to the probable reason of the 
failure? —II. G. Be win. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FORCING. 
Tins is the time when the trees are apt to 
get neglected, cither from want of water 
at the roots or through being overrun witli 
insects—two evils the grower must guard 
against. Trees which are neglected at this 
time will never succeed well, for if insects 
should gain the upper hand the premature 
loss of foliage will be the result, and will 
surely lead to bud-dropping later on. There 
cannot be any question as to the advisa¬ 
bility of exposing the trees as much as 
possible, but the wood of these early trees 
can be over-ripened. If the wood be fairly 
well ripened, the longer the leaves are re¬ 
tained in reason the better. Trees on open 
walls rarely lose their leaves very early, 
as generally it is the latter part of Novem¬ 
ber, or even into December, before they all 
part readily; yet this does not prevent the 
tree from forming fruit-buds and flow’d!ng 
most profusely. In many of the more 
modern .structures it is quite evident that 
insufficient ventilation is provided. The re¬ 
sult of this is that the structures remain 
very hot and dry throughout warm days. 
Although it is only on rare occasions nowa¬ 
days that the roof lights of early Peach- 
houses can lie removed bodily throughout 
tile summer months, the least which can 
be done is to let down the roof lights as far 
as they will go, and also open the front 
ventilators to the same extent. If the 
borders be kept w r ell moistened, and the 
foliage also w’ell syringed two -or three ! 
times a week, the leaves will remain fresh 
to the last. When leaves commence to fall 
early it is a sure sign that something is 
wrong, either through drought or insect j 
agency. Red spider is one of the w’orst 
insects to contend against, this very 
quickly sucking the life’s blood out of the 
leaves, with the result that they drop pre¬ 
maturely. With any insects present, care i 
must be taken in the use of insecticides, or ! 
the remedy will prove as bad as the evil, 
the leaves dropping very quickly. If red 
spider should be present, the safest remedy 
is to work a double handful of sulphur into t 
a 3-gallon can of soft water. By working 
the sulphur through a piece of muslin it 
mixes readily with the water, and may be 
evenly distributed over the foliage through 
a syringe. This should be left on for a 
few r days, and the trees heavily syringed 
afterwards. Tobacco-w’ater is a good 
» remedy for thrlps, but I am also very 
partial to a decoction of quassia chips and 
soft-soap. A pound of each boiled for ten 
minutes, and afterwards strained, will be 
sufficient to make a dozen or fourteen 
gallons. The old remedies of Tobacco- 
water, Gishurst comiKmnd, and the decoc¬ 
tion of quassia chips and soft-soap are hard 
to boat. Where scale is present little can 
be done until the leaves are on the point of 
falling, for any insecticide applied strong 
enough would cause more leaves to fall 
prematurely than Hie grower bargained 
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for, but the remedies for other insects j 
w’ould check its progress until more vigor¬ 
ous measures could be adopted. 

With these early trees the cutting out of | 
the old fruiting w’ood or such as is not ; 
required for extension should be deferred 
until later on in the season, as, unlike the | 
later trees, the extra wood w r ould be of 
more benefit than otherwise. Also pay par- | 
ticular attention to the watering, not sur¬ 
face driblets, but thorough soakings, apply¬ 
ing them through a mulch of stable litter, ! 
this latter being of more benefit than layers | 
of cow-manure and such like, these closing 
up the surface and so preventing that aera¬ 
tion so essential for the well-being of the 
I trees. If the soil is known to be rather 
i exhausted or of a sandy description, then 
frequent, applications of clarified liquid 
would be of benefit, but any indiscriminate 
. use of liquid-manure is positively injuri- 
I ous, It having the effect of souring the soil. 
Rain or pond w’ater is the best, sufficient 
being given to thoroughly moisten the 
1 whole border. By attending to the above 
rules in the cultivation of Peaches under 
glass, the tree's will remain healthy and 
I retain their leaves to the last. Instead of 
the early dropping of the leaves being a 
criterion that it is through the wood being 
! in a satisfactory condition, it is just the 
j reverse. 


OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

Surely there Is no fruit when in a neg¬ 
lected static that responds so quickly to 
practical treatment ns the Vine. When I 
came here in the autumn of 1912 I found 
at the base of a south-east, w’nll, scattered 
about on the ground, sundry straggling 
^ ine rods, and tin- first impression w’ns 
to clear tlie old plant, away and put some¬ 
thing else in ; but tlie recollection of the 
very fair returns obtained sometimes from 
outdoor Vines in the South of England in¬ 
duced me to reconsider the matter. I 
cut the straggling canes back to a firm, 
plump bud, secured them to the w’all at 
regular intervals, and when a start was 
made in the spring I let this bud go clean 
away, removing all the others. A couple 
of feet has been left on each rod each 
season at pruning time, and 1 have now’ 
half-a-dozen canes tliut will give me, all 
being well, in the autumn of 1919 about 
i fifty bundles. Small, of course, in the 
terry, but still, with a little thinning, at¬ 
tention to stopping, and an occasional 
dusting of sulphur where there is a sus¬ 
picion of mildew’, they are of fair size, 
and very sweet and iulatable. The 
natural soil growing all fruits well, I 
did not. think any renewal was neces- 
| sary, but T removed the surface soil after 
the leaves Avere all down in the autumn. 

I and Put on a good surface mulching of 
horse-droppings. As above noted, mildew’ 
is an enemy to be reckoned with In out¬ 
door Grape culture but I think it may be 


[That your Mulberry-tree roots are 
suffering either from drought just at the 
fruiting time, or from want of manure, 
seems to be the cause of the fruits falling 
prematurely. Naturally, these trees like a 
position where the soil is just moderately 
moist and retentive. We advise you to 
give the roots a heavy watering iioav and 
once or twice during tiie summer, teeause 
it will materially help the fruit-buds to 
plump up and become fertile. Also place 
round the tree a heavy mulch of long 
manure to lie during the summer. That 
should extend some 4 feed or 5 feet from 
the stem. You should, if the summer he 
dry, give a thorough soaking to the roois 
onee or twice whilst the fruits are 
swelling.! 

Fruit garden. —Test the soil of fruit wall 
borders within 3 feet of the base of the 
wall, and thorougblv soak with water if 
found at all dry. 'fhis advice is particu¬ 
larly appJioable to Apricots, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines. Plums, and Cherries. Many a 
crop of fruit has been lost through inat¬ 
tention to this matter. Look round newiy 
grafted trees, and see that clay daubs are 
not cracking open, and admitting air to 
the scions. Fill in sncli cracks with fre-sh 
clay, and tie Mass over them afterwards, 
to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 
Rub off young growths being pushed out 
from tiie stocks while in an incipient stage, 
and so prevent undue loss of sap. Keep 
a keen look-out on the fruit trees pre¬ 
viously mentioned for caterpillars and 
aphides. The presence of the former is 
denoted in regard to Apricots by tiie 
loaves assuming a rolled and twisted ap¬ 
pearance. A smart pressure of such 
rolled-up leaves betwixt the finger and 
thumb suffices to despatch this pest. With 
regard to aphides, if Tobacco powder is ap¬ 
plied directly any of the insects are found, 
they can be, if not entirely destroyed, kept 
in check until an insecticide may be safely 
applied. Proceed with the disbudding of 
Peaches and Nectarines on fine mornings, 
or when the weather is warm, omitting the 
operation when it is cold and sunless. 
Commence by removing the surplus shoots 
at the extremities of the trees, and work 
gradually dow’n to the centres. Shoots 
having good, AveJl-placed fruits at then- 
base should be pinched back to the third 
leaf. If the set is a good one, all badly 
placed and small or weak-looking fruits 
should be r.ubbed off, to encourage those 
retained to swell the more speedilv.— 
A. W. 

Plum Dymond.— While this Tlum docs 
quite well in favoured localities as a bush 
In the open, it is very much more certain 
and the fruits are of better quality when 
it is grow’ii upon a south or west wall. In 
such a position individual fruits may at¬ 
tain to the size of those of Pond’s Seedling 
—they are of a fine blue colour and carry 
a splendid bloom. Unfortunately, its size 
and appearance are its chief assets, for 
Dymond is of little value if used in other 
ways tlian fefr sjqin for cooking.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 
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OUTDOOR Pit ARTS. 

NARCISSUS PRINTERS. j early batches in particular, hinges very 

Perhaps of all the trumpet Daffodils that j largely—not on artificial heat as many 
are forced into flower early in the year, have found to their cost—but rather upon 
that, above named is seen in the greatest | weather conditions, and the prevalence or 


reduced appreciably, and that those re¬ 
sponsible, meanwhile, possess their souls 
with patience. If this be done it will be 
found that the crop will be more quickly 
responsive to applied heat with the return 
of normal conditions, and, after all, in the 
circumstances, it is the only logical way. 

Apart from its good forcing attributes it 



Narcissus princcps. 


abundance, being cheap and suiled to j 
forcing generally. It is not 90 early as 
the “ Tenby Daffodil ” (N. obvallaris) or 
so responsive as Golden Spur, but, follow¬ 
ing these or appearing in the latter's train 
when this is treated as a first early, it may. 
by intelligent treatment in practised hands, 
1 h> had in flower from about the middle to 
the end of January. Progress in the forc¬ 
ing of these bulbs, hoa^vcr, nyd Ihe 
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absence of fogs particularly. During the 
continuance of what is known as a 
London fog” such crops under glass are 
as much at a standstill as though ice¬ 
bound with frost, and attempts to remedy 
it by applying artificial heat in greater 
degree, while foredoomed to failure, are 
but an extravagant waste of fuel. Far 
better that during a long spell of fog the 
temperature within the forcing-house be 


is one of the best for naturalising that 1 
know, attaining its highest development 
when permanently planted in cool or con¬ 
sistently moist loams. In its appreciation 
of moisture within reach of its roots in 
winter time, particularly in light soils 
over gravel or sand that drain rapidly in 
spring, it is akin to Emperor and some 
others, and in such ‘sPile* n$ (Other class of 
treatment appears to supply the deficiency. 
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The Alpine Aster. — A. alpimis is a 
charming lit Up .plant , mrely more than 
t* inches high. and having wonderfully big 
flowers above the neat leaves. There are 
purple, rose, and white varieties of various 
shades of the two first-named colours. 
The object of this note is twofold—to draw 
the notice of readers to the plant, which 
prows in any good soil, not too heavy, and 
to warn those who possess any of the 
varieties to look out. for slugs after the 
plants go out of flower, especially in 
autumn. These pests have a voracious 
appetite for the Alpine Aster, and often 
crop the crowns so hard that the plant 
has no chance of recovery.— S. Arxoit. 


Day Lilies. —Slightly later than usual, 
the many clumps of Hemerocallis flava 
1 are now (June Oth) at their lies!. This is 
1 one of the few border plants which do not 
1 ajipeor to call for division every few years, 
which, indeed, seem to grow in effective¬ 
ness as they increase in size. Apparently 
it is indifferent to soil, some pieces in poor 
and hungry quarters being quite as good 
as those in better positions. H. fulva Is 
not so telling, although its bronzy blooms 
are, in their way. attractive. If. Thun- 
I>ergi may lc described as a dwarf form 
of H. flava. The least desirable of the 
i group (to my mind) is II. Kwanso fl.-pl.— 
W. Me O. 


Iceland Poppies in a 


[The specimen^ you send is that of the 
Cni»er Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris). 
Re longing to a very poisonous natural 
order, n. characteristic of the Euphorbias is 
that they contain a milky, acrid juice, 
which often blisters the skin. Wo do not 
remember having heard of any fatal 
poisoning through using the fruits of 
Euphorbia Lathyris in mistake for the true 
Caper, but it is possible that serious re¬ 
sults might follow owing to the unfortu¬ 
nate name of Caper Rush by which this 
Euphorbia is known. The true Caper 
(Capparis spinosa) is a native of the 
Mediterranean region. North Africa, and 
West Asia, and the pickled flower-buds and 
sometimes the immature fruits are Largely 
imported from France, Italy, and Sicily. 
In this country it is grp-wm as a greenhouse 
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iron flowers. In gardens of moderate size 
there is ample space for nil descriptions 
of flower gardening, and which, if well 
carried out, cannot fail to produce interest 
and enjoyment, and. as a matter of course, 
be profitable to gardening in general. 
There is no phase of flower gardening that 
lias not some beauty, and, as there is room 
for all, there is no need of fault-finding 
with one at the expense of another. My 
only quarrel with any of the forms is that 
which needs mostly tender plants, and if 
one branch becomes extinct, I hope it may 
he this.—W. 

Thymus lanuginosus.- This very beauti¬ 
ful woolly-leaved variety of T. Serpyllum 
is one of the most useful for quickly cover¬ 
ing with a dense rug of downy green any 
sloping rock or bank in full sun. Doubt¬ 


Campanula glomerata alba.- This is 
I generally the first of the Campanulas to 
<q>en its flowers with me, though it is often 
closely followed by (’. bnrbata. The type 
form in blue Is a native species said to l>e 
I common in some places, but rare, I think, 

| here in the west. The variety alba this 
year opened the beautiful paper-white 
flowers of its curious clustered heads : n 
the middle of May, the hairy stems being 
about a foot high, and it will continue in 
bloom for several months if, being in hot 
I soil, it.does not suffer from drought. —J. 

Dodecatheons.- -These have been very 
fine in my London garden this year, the 
wet autumn and winter evidently suiting 
them. I find them quite easy to grow in a 
shady place In soil that has plenty of 
: humus, but they must not be allowed to get 
dry.—N. L. 

Herbaceous plants will require copious 
supplies of water, and, where practicable, 
should l>e given a mulch of short manure. 
Attend regularly to the watering of trees 
and shrubs that .were planted Late, and 
mulch the surface 1 *wlU ?' mahhre, if not 
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advised. The Iceland Poppy (Papaver 
nudieaule). though strictly speaking a 
I*»rennial, fails to retain its vigour after 
the second year in many gardens, often 
ti/ing out entirely. It is therefore ad¬ 
visable to sow seeds annually, ro that 
young, healthy plants may be always at 
hand to rep bice those that exhibit signs 
of weakness. 

NOTES AND REPLIES .* 

The false Caper.— Will you kindly tell 
me if the accompanying is a true Caper or 
only a Spurge? Also if the berries may be 
used for culinary pmqwses in vinegar or 
otherwise? I shall be much obliged for 
any information. Please answer to “ In¬ 
quirer.” 


shrub, but is hardy in the southern coun¬ 
ties. Its pretty flowers, white, tinged with 
red, and which appear in early summer, 
are effective wherr the plant is grown on a 
wall or in a sheltered position trailing over 
stones. The way to preserve Capers is to 
frequently gather the flower-buds in a very 
young state and throw them into salt and 
vinegar.] 

Variety in gardens. -The more variety 
there is, so much the more is the interest, 
in gardening increased. Hence the greatly 
extended variety in flower gardens by the 
free use of plants that a few* years since 
would have, been considered quite out of 
place. Rut w’e are beginning to realise 
our error, and to rei>ent of the same by a 
greatly extended use of the so-called com- 


less its fa6t-growdng habit may bp, in part 
at least, explained by the fact that it so 
seldom blooms, the plant throwing all its 
energy into the weaving of ils abundant 
foliage. This season, for tin* first time, 
one of the many plants that have been in 
a neighbour’s garden for years has shown 
a little sprig of blossom. With me it never 
does even that. Yet the native wild 
Thyme, of w’hich tills is said to be but a 
form, will bloom profusely every summer. 
It would bo interesting to hear of the ex- 
perienee of others in this matter.—.T. 

Cathcartia villosa.— This is a pretty 
plant for a cool place in half shade, and 
one that has proved hardy in most dis¬ 
tricts. The pale green, Vine-shuiied leaves 
and stems are covered with golden-brown 
hairs, and in early summer the flower- 
stems, each about. 1 foot in height, bear 
their four-petalled yellow flowers, each 
about l.j inches across. The form and 
habit of C. villosa suggest its relationship 
to the Meconopsis group, but, unlike mo*t 
s^tecies of that troublesome race, it is an 
undoubted perennial and a good doer in 
any congenial conditions. I do not, how¬ 
ever, find that it moves well, old plants 
taking a long while to recover.— N. Wales. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Linaria pallida.—1 had no idea wliat a 
striking effect could be made with this 
Toadflax until I saw recently a very large 
jintoh of it in a rock garden in the north 
of England. It was rambling about in a 
very stony soil and covered something like 
a square yard, and was one mass of bloom, 
almost hiding up the leaves and making a 
splash of colour which could be seen a long 
way off. I grow it in my London garden, 
where it does quite well, and have often 
seen it in other lock gardens, but have 
never before seen it in such a mass and so 
effective. Many plants give no conception 
of what they are capable of doing when 
only grown on a small scale, and it is often 
quite a revelation to see what they arc 
capable of when grown in masses or when, 
l^erhaps, they are growing under conditions 
which exactly suit them.— North London. 

EcHraianthus Pumilio.—This has flowered 
well in my North London garden this year. 

I grew' it from seed, which germinated 
very freely, and planted it out in a dry 
moraine made of broken brick, which suits 
some subjects- notably some of tbe Anri ro¬ 
saces—very well, though I think it is 
rather too hot a medium for others. E. 
Pumilio, however, seemed quite at home in 
it. and grew well, though, perhaps, rather 
slowly. When in blossom the plant is quite 
hidden by Hie comparatively large flowers, 
but in a hot season like this they go off 
rather quickly. It ripens plenty of seed 
as a rule, so that there is no difficulty In 
getting a good stock.—O. (\ C. 

Saxifraga Dr. Ramsey.-One is apt at 
times probably to appraise the plants of 
one's choice loo highly, though I think it 
will generally be conceded that it would be 
difficult to over-estimate either the beauty 
or the garden importance of this excellent 
hybrid. It flowers in the early summer ! 
when competitors are few, though at any. j 
season and in any collection it would not, 

I think, fail to arrest attention. It is re¬ 
putedly a hybrid of S. longifolia and S. 
cochlea ria, though the weight of evidence 
rather favours I he Influence of an S. 
Gntylednii form than that of S. longifolia. 
of which latter there is no suggestion either 
in leaf growth or inflorescence, though j 
much that might be attributed to a form 
of the other species named. In any ease 
it is a valuable plant, producing in its day 
slightly arching inflorescences each (*» inches 
to S inches in length from silvery rosettes 
of leaves braided more intensely silvery 
at their margins. The flowers are freely 
produced, whit**, copiously spotted w'itii 
red. The plant is a good doer. In loam 1 
and mortar-rubble or broken rock it is 
quite bappv. Happily,, too, it Is a good 
perennial, increasing well, and with fairly 
generous treatment and attention a stock 
may soon be raised.—E. IT. Jkxkins. 

Saxifraga cochlearis. —This h«a.s been a 
favourite with mo since Tooting days, 
where I first made its acquaintance, and 
where the true plant, which is that now 
referred to, was wvll grown. If, under a 
rather full measure of appreciation, a 
grudge against it exists, it is because its j 
inflorescences are so erectly disposed, and 
to that extent without—to me—the 
elegant grace of some other kinds. 
Others. I know’, regard the erect car¬ 
riage of the flower sprays as a point 
in its favour, inasmuch as Ihe blooms 
are thereby kept clean. It is wadi 
that this should be borne in mind, since 
low, probably, are whiter in general effect 
than the si>ecles under review It Is a 


native of calcareous rocks in the Maritime 
Allis, and, while a free-flowering kind, is 
also consistently so every year. Few, in¬ 
deed, are more reliable. When well 
grown, the flower-sprays reach nearly a 
foot high, and, as the outcome of good 
cultivation, the inflorescences are larger 
and more abundantly flowered. By root¬ 
ing the Individual rosettes or offsets and 
setting them out a few inches apart, a 
colony may soon be formed. Calcareous 
soils are not absolutely essential to suc¬ 
cess. though in such a growth of pro¬ 
nounced silveriness is forthcoming.—E. II. 
Jfnki.ns. 

Llihcspcrmum graminifolium. 1 lost 
several of my plants of this during last 
winter. It seems rather susceptible to ex 
tvsrivc damp, even when planted high up. 
The plants which survived have been 
blooming very freely, as they usually do, 
and when in flower they are very graceful. 
It is of tufted habit, quite different from 
Ihe more commonly-seen L. prostratuui, 
and the flowers are of a much lighter blue 
—quite a different shade from the deep 
gentian-blue of L. prostratum, and pro¬ 
duced in clusters. Moreover, it: is not a 
lime hater, but rather relishes a little lime 
mixed with the soil. It is essentially a 
plant for a wall, and looks particularly 
graceful growing in a crevice. It stands 
an ordinary winter quite well in Ixmdon, 
and last winter is the first one in which 
my plants suffered. It is easily increased 
from cuttings.—W. O. 

Tho Woolly Thyme.— For a mat of grey, 
woolly-looking foliage sparsely set with 
purple or red flowers in summer, readers 
should try Thymus lanuglnosus, the Woolly 
Thyme. It Is not so fragrant as the* 
smoother-leaved Thymes, but a charming 
plant all the same, the dense mat of foliage 
delightful when the plant has attained 
some si/.e. I have a plant which has been 
in the same position for twelve or fourteen 
years. I have never found any difficulty 
in growing it in light, dry soil, but a 
nurseryman of my acquaintance tells me 
that many of his customers buy it again 
and again, and always lose it. I cannot 
account for this, as I bare grown the plant 
in other gardens than my present one with¬ 
out any trouble or care.— S. Arnott. 

Primula farinesa.— This pretty little 
native looks lovely growing in profusion in 
boggy places on the sides of the fells in 
West more land in company with Pingui- 
cula, but it seems almost hopeless to try 
and grow it in Ihe 6outh. The places 
which seem to suit it best are wet patches 
of sloping ground with water constantly 
percolating through. 1 never found it in 
flat, boggy ground, such places as suit the 
Bog Asphodel, Cotton Grass, and Sundew, 
but always on a slope. It seems to abhor 
stagnant moisture—quite unlike some of 
the marsh-loving Primulas, such as T. 
japonSca and P. pulverulenta.—N. L. 

The Maiden Pink (Piatilhus deltoiries).— 
This is one of the daintiest, and easiest of 
all of the rock Pinks to grow. It is usually 
giovvn in full sun, hut I find it really more 
satisfactory on a slojie with a western or 
north-western aspect, where it does not get 
the full glare of the sun. Its flowering 
period is prolonged, and I think it is a 
good deal longer lived in such a position 
than in a hotter one. It is a plant one can 
hardly have too much of, it is so dainty 
and, withal, so bright that it is always 
charming. I do not care for the white 
form, but that, of course, is only a matter 
of taste.—O. C. 


Watering Chrysanthemums. — Chrysan¬ 
themums are regarded as gross feeder?. 
That may be so, but there are times wlieu 
one has to be very careful in the matter 
of moisture at the roots. When repotting 
t ikes pfciee a thorough soaking should be 
given an hour or two before or there is 
danger of the ball becoming dry while 
the new soil may be wet. If this soaking 
be given, I Re better plan Is to syringe with 
1 water overhead for a few days rather than 
give water to the roots? This allows fresh 
roots to work among the new compost, and 
there is no danger of the same becoming 
oaur. When the puts are tilled with roots 
and their size, as well as the growth of 
the plant, will give some indication—then 
t here is little likelihood of over-watering. 

I Generally speaking, however, if we go 
over the plants twice a day, each time 
I watering those that need it, all will be 
well. The foliage should never flag 
through drought. This condition will 
bring yellow leaves as well as encourage 
j insect jiests. Watering requires constant 
j attention in the summer when the plants 
j are stood well apart in o|*en quarters. 

I Chrysanthemums do not differ from many 
other subjects in pots in the way of core 
in their culture, and if it be thought that 
enthusiasm is only periodical the results 
cannot he desirable. A whole season of 
constant attention is required. Through 
about three months of the summer the 
twiee-a-day round is necessary, except, of 
course, when rains assist the grower, it 
is well to tap each pot, and if the same 
gives a hollow ring, moisture is needed; 
if not, then leave the plant until the next 
look round. Have ihe water ready in any 
vessel where the sun may warm it. To 
| give the same straight from the main 
would be likely to check tho roots, besides 
bringing on other ills, such ns mi blow. 
Bo not leave watering till too late 
in the day. Plants do better by going 
through the night on the side of dryness 
at tile roots. Syringing, again, is best 
(I me in the morning, and not after about 
| four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Seasonable notes. - Proceed to get the 
plants into their flowering pots as fast as 
’ becomes necessary. Much of the bareness 
of the stems may be traced to neglect at 
this time of the year by allowing the pots 
in which the plants are growing to become 
too crowded with roots-before the final 
potting takes place. Plants in this condi¬ 
tion quickly become dry at the root, re¬ 
quiring so much more attention in water¬ 
ing. Pompon and single-flowered varieties 
may l»e left until the last, as these sections 
do not root so strongly as do the large- 
flowered or Japanese varieties. Where 
convenience exists, the plants' until finally 
placed in the position they are to occupy 
during tho summer, may bo yet placed to¬ 
gether where they can In* given temporary 
protection. If the summer quarters lie 
sheltered, the plants when lilted can go 
directly Into their allotted places; other¬ 
wise, if the position is not favourable, it is 
much better to render temporary protec¬ 
tion for a time. One or two stormy nights 
or days will do more damage to a collec¬ 
tion of plants in the way of bruising and 
breaking the young succulent leaves than 
can be repaired during the whole season. 
Therefore, I look upon any extra care be¬ 
stowed iu this detail to render the plants 
safe and free from injurious winds time 
well spent. The plants, where they are 
grown for the production of large blooms, 
are breaking into additional growth fast 
now, by the foVitaHHim W r n flower bud in 
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tlie apex of growth. Much care ami atten¬ 
tion should be exercised in thinning the 
growths to the allotted number before the 
plant is weakened by too many being 
allowed to remain; disbud to three where 
the finest flowers are wished for, retaining 
those situated nearest to the top.—S. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODOXTOGLOSSUM CK1SPUM AND ITS 
. ALLIES. 

Amo.no rool-house Orchids O. crispum oc¬ 
cupies a foremost position, and in many 
places it is represented by two or three 
hundred plants. With such a number the 
flowering period is extended over the 
whole of the year, but the greatest num¬ 
ber will he in bloom during April and 
May. O. crispum was first discovered near 
Paeho, in the province of Bogota, by 
Hartweg, who made a trip to the Cordil¬ 
leras of New Granada in 1S41-2. Since 
that date thousands of plants have been 
imported, and, seeing that tills si>ecios 
varies considerably, a lot of interest is at¬ 
tached to the flowering of newly imported 
pieces. The tyjK? received a First-Class 
Certificate from the Loyal Horticultural 
Society in IS05, and from then onwards 
distinct and beautiful forms continued to 
gain awards. A few of them are Solum, 
Leonard Perfect, xant holes, and Plt- 
tianuin. Other Odontoglossums that re¬ 
quire the same treatment as O. crispum 
embrace O. Pexeatorei, O. luteo-ipur- 
piireuiu, O. Ilalli, O. triumplmns, O. 
llnrryammi. O. mevitim, and a host of ex¬ 
quisite hybrids, many of which possess a 
more robust constitution than the sjieeies. 
Wherever possible, a house or division 
should he set. apart for Orchids needing 
cool treatment, and. if needed, it can be 
tilled with O. crispum, although more 
variety and interest would he added if a 
few of the other species and hybrids were 
Included. The average temperature should 
he 55 dogs, to fit) dogs. Fahr.. but in sum¬ 
mer 10 degs. or so higher w ill do no harm 
if created by sun heat, while in winter a 
few more degr<*ex lower may he permitted 
in preference to excessive fire-heat. 

Light is an important factor in Orchid 
culture, and during the dull period of the 
year the plants need all the light i ossible. 
Throughout the spring and summer some 
kind of shading will he necessary, and 
blinds, either canvas or wooden laths, 
should be employed, and raised by means 
of rafters <1 incites or I foot, above the 
roof-glass, to allow a free circulation of 
air to pass over the house. The blinds 
ought to b>* lowered soon after (say half 
nil hour! the sun shines on the plants. 
Ventilation must receive due attention, and 
the bottom ventilators can he open con¬ 
tinually. excepting during severe weather. 
The top ventilators may also bo open nil 
inch or two throughout the night when the 
weather is hot. Moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere is necessary, and can he brought 
about by sprinkling water between the 
plants and on the floors at frequent in¬ 
tervals, according to the season of the 
year. The 

Compost should consist, of good peat, 
Osmunda or A1 fiPre three-parts, and one 
jxm ehopfjed Sphagnum Moss, the first 
pull»'d or cut into pieces about the size of 
a Walnut, and the last, after having 
been carefully picked over, chopped up into 
$-inch lengths. The whole should he tho¬ 
roughly mixed a few days before it is 
needed for repotting. Although annual 
disturbance of the roots is not advised, the 
rooting medium must ho kept in a sweet 
conditio!!, or the nlqnts will make little 
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or no progress. A few plants will need 
at tention at intervals throughout the year, 
and the host time to repot is when the new 
growth is about 2 Inches in Lngth. Be- 
move all the old soil and decayed roots, 
cud cut away useless back pseudo-bulbs, 
two behind each growing point being 
ample. If the variety is u choice one, the 
pseudo-bulbs removed may be used for 
propagating. Place them in small i>ots, 
and give water sparingly until fresh 
growth appears. When reiotting, press 
the soil moderately firm, and tiring it level 
with the rim of the receptacle. The pots 
should bo filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material. Directly potting , 
is. completed, arrange the plants in a batch 
whore they will receive special attention. 
A little extra shading will be given, and 
water will be afforded less frequently than 
in the ease of established examples, while 
they may bo sprayed overhead twice or 
thrice each day when the elements war¬ 
rant (he use of the syringe. Spraying 
should be carried out sufficiently early for 
!lie foliage to dry before sunset. Cleanli¬ 
ness should be observed at all times, and a 
continual watch must be kept for tlirips, 
which attack the young growth and quickly 
mark the foliage. Vaporising is the best 
method of destroying tills pest. 

T. W. 13. 

MILTONIA VEXILLABIA AND ITS 
VA1UET1ES. 

Tins was not generally know'll in gardens 
until 187IJ, when it first flowered in this 
country from plants sent by Chesterton to 
Veiteli’s Chelsea nursery. Previous to tills 
date other collectors had forwarded plants, 
but they failed to reach their destination 
alive. A typical form of M. vexillaria has 
large, flat, rose-coloured flowers, but some 
varieties produce rose-carmine blooms, 
while others are almost white or white 
flushed with light rose. No doubt the 
finest variety in cultivation is G. D. Owen, 
a splendid form richly coloured with a 
broad bar of crimson-purple ou the basal 
part of the lower siquils, while the rose- 
coloured lip has a very dark crimson-purple 
disc, it lias been largely employed by the 
hybridist, and some very line hybrids have 
been produced. The flowering period is 
about May, and, after the blooms are re¬ 
moved, the plants undergo a season of rest. 
This consists in placing them in the cool 
division and only affording sufficient mois¬ 
ture to prevent the front pseudo-bulbs 
shrivelling. After a few weeks of such 
treatment, and when the new' growths 
show signs of forming roots, the necessary 

U knotting may he taken in ha ml. 
Miltoiiias arc more or less surface-rooting, 
so fairly deep pans without side holes 
prove the most suitable receptacles. They 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material. The soil should 
consist of good quality pent, Osmunda or 
A1 fibre, chopl>ed Sphagnum Moss, and 
partly-decayed Oak leaves In equal luirts, 
the whole cut up into about inch lengths, 
and all the fine dust removed. Then it 
must be thoroughly mixed a few days Do- 
fore it is required. A (5-iiieh i>otful of 
crushed crocks to every bushel of the com¬ 
post may he added with advantage. Over¬ 
potting must be guarded against, and it 
should be borne in miud that the best re¬ 
sults are obtained by giving a fresh rooting 
medium every year. Press the soil moder¬ 
ately firm, and the surface should be on a 
level with the rim of the pan. When 
potting is completed arrange tlie plants on 
inverted flower-pots in the iutcrinediate- 
!u>use so as to bring them w r ell up to the 
light, and only supply enough water to 
keep the compost moist. M. vexillaria en¬ 
joys as equable a temperature as possible 


throughout the year, and the uight figures 
should be 55 degs. to UO degs. Fahr., with 
a slight rise if the sun is Dot during the 
day. When root action becomes more 
vigorous and the roots cau be seen ereei*- 
ing towards the edge of the pan water may 
be afforded more freely. Keep the sur¬ 
roundings moist by syringing between the 
pots, and whenever the weather is hot a 
light spray overhead can be given, this not 
only promoting healthy growth, but dis¬ 
couraging Insect jiests, especially tlirijis. 
Ventilation must b; attended to, and both 
top and bottom ventilators may bo used, 
but avoid cold draughts of air passing 
directly over the plants. The young 
growth should he examined occasionally 
for insect posts, and if these are present 
the house must ho vaporised or tlie plants 
dipped in a solution of some reliable in¬ 
secticide. Shade from strong sunlight Is 
essential, but In w inter Miltouius enjoy all 
the light possible. I». G. 


TREES flJtD SHRUBS. 

THE EXOCHOBDAS. 

The Exochorda s or Pearl Bushes form a 
small but very beautiful group of summer- 
leafing shrubs belonging to Bosaceie. They 
are natives of China and Turkestan, ami 
give the best results when planted in rieli 
loamy soil in a position exposed to full 
sun. Shelter from the north and east is 
desirable in order that the young shoots 
may he preserved from injury by cold 
winds in spring. They are easily increased 
by cuttings of young shoots placed in light 
soil in a close frame in July or by detach¬ 
ing small suckers from the base during 
lale winter. Sometimes these suckers are 
produced fairly freely, whilst at others 
they are rare. At any time, however, the 
lower branches may be layered and roots 
will be formed within a fcw r mouths. They 
do not need regular pruning; in fact, they 
are better left untouched utiles*? a plant is 
outgrowing its lKJsition. then it may be cut 
back after flowering. The kinds available 
are as follows :— 

E. Alb Kim is a bush 12 feet .or more 
high, with a similar spread. The white 
flowers are produced in erect racemes, eacli 
bloom being nearly inches across. The 
stamens are twenty-five in number and 
borne in live bundles of five each. This is 
an important i>oint in distinguishing it 
from K. grandiflora. It is a native of 
Turkestan, and has been in cultivation 
under the name of E. Alberti or E. Korol- 
kowi for nearly forty years. 

E. Gihaldi was introduced to this coun¬ 
try from Germany ulmut ten years ago. 
It is a native of North and West China, 
where it grows into a large and shapely 
bush. The white flowers are each nearly 
2 inches across and borne several together 
in erect racemes from the iHiiuts of I Do 
si loots. It is not known yet whether it will 
prove to be superior to the older sjK'cies 
here, but it is said to be a very beautiful 
and free-flow’eriug shrub iu its native 
country. 

E. grantuflora has been in cultivation 
in English gardeus since 1849. It grows 
into a large, shapely bush at least 12 feet 
high and as far through. The while 
flowers arc each about 1J inches across and 
borne several together in erect racemes. 
The principal distinguishing character be¬ 
tween this and E. Alberti is to he found in 
the* stamens, for in this case they are 
fifteen in number anil borne in live groups 
of three each instead of in the other ease 
being twenty-five in number and arranged 
in five groups of five each. There is little 
to choose in decorative 

value. 
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H. mAC' icA.M'HA is a hybrid between E. 
Alberti and E. graiuliflora, and was raised 
in France nineteen years ago. It is a very 
free-flowering bush and singularly attrac¬ 
tive, surpassing both siiecios in beauty 
when in flower. Its hybrid origin luay be 
noted by the number and arrangement of 
the stamens, which vary in different 
flowers. Where one plant only is required 
this one should be chosen. D. 


yOTES AM) REPLIED. 

Schizophragma hydrangeoides. — Al¬ 
though this shrub has been catalogued 
by certain trade linns for a long i>eriod it 
is only during the last few years that it 
has been jHjssible to obtain the true plant, 
although it was to be found here and there 
in private collections previous to the early 
years of the present century, when seeds 
were reintroduced by Mr. E. 11. Wilson. 
It was usually confused with Hydrangea 
petiolarls, a plant it resembles in its climb¬ 
ing habit, aerial roots formed after the 
manner of those of the Ivy, its large, 
broadly ovate leaves, and its flattish in¬ 
florescences made lip of fertile and sterile 
flowers. It, however, differs from the 
Hydrangea in several restarts, the most 
noticeable being the arrangement of the 
sterile flowers. In Hydrangea the sterile 
flowers are made up of four bracts, 
whereas in Schizophragma each sterile 
flower consists of one bract only, that one 
being an inch or more long and more con¬ 
spicuous than an individual bract of the 
other genus. It is a native of Japan, and 
sometime** ascends trees or other supports 
to a height of 40 feet. It can, however, be 
grown successfully as a *busb, for when 
planted to grow over the upturned butt of 
a tree it soon loses its trailing habit and 
forms stiff, erect branches after Hie man¬ 
ner of the Ivy, and it is from such shoots 
that flowers are borne. Any good garden 
soil is suitable for it, but the best results 
are obtained by planting it in well-drained 
loam. Sections of trailing shoots lagged 
into loose soil for a few months may then 
be taken off as good-sized plants. It can. 
however, be rooted by taking cuttings in 
the ordinary way, those from trailing 
shoots being better than others from shoots 
that have assumed the bushy state. The 
flowering time is July, and the flowers last 
in good condition for several weeks.—D. 

Stuartia Malachodendron.—The genus 
Stuurtia is met with spoiled in two different 
ways, as In this note and as Stewart la. It 
includes a number of very beautiful flower¬ 
ing shrubs which are comparatively rare 
in gardens, although some have been 
known in this country for upwards of a 
century. S. Malachodendron, a native of 
the south-eastern United States, Is some¬ 
times called S. virginica, and is apparently 
the oldest introduced species, having been 
grown in this country before 1742, for in 
that year it is recorded as having flowered 
at Fulham. Forming a bush or small tree, 
it grows from 12 feet to 20 feet high, the 
largest recorded specimen in this country 
having attained a height of 18 feet. The 
blooms are borne singly in the leaf axils, 
each flower being between 3 inches and 
4 inches across, with large white i>etuls 
and a conspicuous cluster of purplish 
stamens. It usually flowers during July 
and early August, the blossoms opening 
over a considerable jieriod. The best re¬ 
sults are obtained by planting it in a fairly 
oi>en position sheltered from rough winds 
in well-drained loamy soil to which a little 
jieat is added at planting time. It is im¬ 
patient of root disturbance, and it is ad¬ 
visable to keep young plants in pots until 
they can be placed in permanent positions. 
Should the plant have to be moved at a 
later date care should be taken to lift 
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1 it with a large ball of soil attached to the 
roots, the most suitable time for the work 
being April or September. The liest results 
can be obtained by raising it from seeds, 
although branches can be layered and cut¬ 
tings used.—D. 

Esoallonia macrantha. - Although this 
I evergreen shrub is too tender for general 
outdoor planting in the British Isles, it is 
invaluable for the milder parts, and in the 
south and west of England, Ireland. Wales, 
and West Scotland it is one of the most 
widely-planted shrubs. Its most common 
I use is for planting as an ornamental bush. 
From July onwards for a considerable 
lieriod its racemes of rosy-red flowers are 
borne with suffic ient freedom to mark it as 
one of tin* liniH conspicuous features of the 
garden But it is not alone as a decorative 
bush that it is of value, for it can be used 
as a hedge plant even when exposed to scat 
air. As such it is planted us shelter in the 
Narcissus fields of the Scilly Islands and 
in some parts of Cornwall; in fact, it might 
be far more widely used than at present as 
an ordinary garden hedge, for it furnishes 
well and can he kept in hand by a single 
annual clipping. Easily increased by cut¬ 
tings of youug shoots dibbled into sandy 
soil in a close frame during summer, there 
is little difficulty in raising a large stock 
of plants from a single hush. Young plants 
soon grow large enough for )>erinnncul 
planting. A native of the Island of Chiloe, 
it was introduced about JS4U. and soon be¬ 
came a common shrub in Devonshire and 
Cornwall*— D. 

Garden Pests and Friends. 

BED SPIDER ON VINES. 

(Rcri.v to “ F. It.”) 

! Or all the insect pests that trouble the 
Ora lie grower, none is so difficult to got rid 
of or does so much damage to the present 
and future crops as red spider. The lirst in¬ 
dication of the presence of red spider on 
the Vines occurs on the leaves nearest to 
the main stem on any part of the Vine ; 
sometimes it is over the hot-water pipes, 
and at others at the extreme point of 
! growth. In the former instance the cause 
is very often attributable to the persistent 
dryness of the atmosphere above the 
pipes, caused by overheating them, and a 
lack of moisture in that particular spot, 
both on the surface soil and about the hot- 
water pi lies. A worm, dry air is a sure 
precursor of ml spider. When the Vines 
are attacked the cause may very often he 
traced to the presence of already infested 
plants being placed in too close proximity 
to tho Vines, such as Strawberries or 
French Beans, or, indeed, almost any 
other plant that is subject to attacks of 
this insect. A shelf in the vinery is a 
favourite site for such subjects as those 
named, and one very often seized upon 
l*y those with hut: a limited since at com¬ 
mand, but with much risk to the Vines 
themselves. Upon a close examination of 
the leaves the presence of the spider will 
not long remain In doubt, and if steps are 
not taken to promptly remove the evil, the 
difficulty will increase almost daily. If 
Hie spider attacks the Vines before the 
berries commence to colour, and is not 
checked at once, it is impossible for the 
Vines to finish the crop of fruit in a satis¬ 
factory manner. 

Remedies.— There are several ways of 
| checking the spread of the spider, such as 
making the liot-water pipes as hot. as pos¬ 
sible, and then covering them with sul¬ 
phur and water, nade into a thick paint. 
Some growers sponge the affected leaves 
with soapy water or Tobacco juice, but 


tills remedy is generally only jxirtly suc- 
I cessful, and there Is a risk of disfiguring 
the berries in the oix.*ration, which, of 
course, would spoil them for exhibition. 
A very pood remedy, when the bunches 
are not required for exhibition, is to tho¬ 
roughly syringe the Vines every night with 
dear water. The best of all remedies is 
dusting the parts affected with sulphur, 
which, if carefully done, not only checks 
l ut exterminates the i>est entirely. Upon 
the first sign of (lie presence of the spider 
on the underside of the leaves, place some 
sulphur, that of a brown colour is best, in 
an ordinary distributor, hold the affected 
leaves in the left hand, and with n few* 
sharp puffs from the distributor cover the 
leaves with Hie sulphur. CIrcat care is 
necessary in handling the leaves among 
the hunches, but with care there is really 
no trouble in this. Sulphur dissolved in 
water and applied with a brnsh to hot- 
water pipes will destroy mildew, but llie 
I i|K»s must lie made so hot Unit the fumes 
will Ik* strough felt In the house : it will 
in this condition destroy red spider on the 
leaves as well. As your house is un¬ 
healed, the sulphur must be puffed upon 
the leaves with an npplianre the seedsmen 
sell for tin* purpose. There are various 
kinds of sulphur dusters, but a good thing 
may be made by putting some into a 
muslin bag. and is tin* bag is shaken the 
sulphur flies out in a line dust on to the 
leaves where the mildew Is. It will kill 
the parasite wherever It touches. 

ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Black spot on Tomatoes. 1 shall he 
obliged if you will kindly give me your 
help rv tin* enclosed Tomatoes. What is 
the cause of the dark mark, and how can 
l prevent it in future? My gardener has 
taken great pains with them, and is very 
disappointed to see most of the biggest 
ones going in this way.—D kvoma. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungoid pest known as *‘ black spot.” 
caused by moisture settling and hanging 
on the undersides of the fruit. Like all 
fungi, this germinates very fast in mois¬ 
ture, and spores washed to the base of tin; 
fruits remain ihere and soon increase. 
The house in which your Tomatoes are 
growing should be freely ventilated during 
the night. Water should be given sparingly 
and plenty of air admitted during the day. 
Pick off’ and at once destroy all affected 
fruits. The best cure for this is made of 
10 ozs. of sulphide of potassium or liver of 
sulphur dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling 
water, adding 2 gallons of water aud spray¬ 
ing the plants with this.] 

Onion mildew: Official warning.— Onion 
mildew will shortly be making its api**ai- 
ance, aud growers should be preimred to 
check its progress by dusting or syringing. 
If the disease is allowed to gain headway 
either now or later in the season the 
plants are weakened, and poor, small bulbs 
will be the result. Spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux or Burgundy mixture, as recom¬ 
mended for Potatoes, or dusting early in 
llie morning when the plants are wet with 
dew witii flowers of sulphur, black sulphur, 
or with a mixture consisting of one part 
lime to two parts sulphur will do much to 
protect the crop against severe attacks. 
The dressings should be commenced early 
and re pea ted as often as necessary. The 
treatment of the disease is fully described 
in Leaflet ITS of the Board of Agriculture, 
obtainable gratis on application to 3, St 
James's Square, S.W. 1. Si>ccimens for 
identification may ho sent to the Board of 
Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 
the box being^markeilij”Pathological De¬ 
partment” in the left corner. 
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THE WEEK’S WOW. 


SOUTHERN C OUNTIES. 

Flower garden. — Herbaceous borders 
under the present trying conditions re¬ 
quire a considerable amount of attention ' 
in the way of watering and hoeing after- j 
wards to prevent undue evaporation of ! 
moisture. Watering is best done either j 
in the early morning or late afternoon, 
and enough should be given on each occa¬ 
sion to la sit for several days. Driblets are 
worse thaji useless, as the plants suffer 
more afterwards than before. Hoeing 
should Ik? clone the day following watering. 
Rows and clumps of Sweet Peas should Ik* 
kept well watered, and, if not already 
d^no, mulched with short litter or Grass. 
The same advice with regard to watering 
also applies to flower-beds filled with the 
usual olatis of bedding plants. In this case 
« mulch of sifted loaf-mould or old Mush¬ 
room manure, neatly -spread between the 
plants, will considerably lessen the need 
for too frequent watering. Newly planted 
shrubs lnu-st not bo. allowed to become dry 
at the roots, while an occasional overhead 
sprinkling in the evening will act as a re¬ 
viver and encourage root action. Speci¬ 
men plants in poi-s and tubs on lawns will 
reed looking to twice daily, applying 
liquid manure to all subjects for which it is 
suitable at least every other day. Here, 
again, a mulch of suitable material will 
play an important part. Lawns, teamis 
courts, etc., require to be frequently 
watered to keep the grass green and the* 
turf in good playing order. Tliis is best 
done in the evening. Rain is now wanted 
iradlv, if ©lily to enable the pruning of 
overgrown flowering shrubs to Ik* carried 
out. Rliododendrons and Azalea®, which 
have lasted but a short time in bloom, 
sliould at once be divested of their seed 
vessels, which, if allowed to remain, have | 
a weakening effect. Rose® will not kst J 
long if the hot, dry weather continues, in | 
spite of the roots being kept in a moist 
condition, as the sun scorches the petals j 
once they are fully expanded. Keep ratling J 
blooms removed, and apply water and 
liquid manure as often as is necessary. 

Fruit garden.— Early dessert Cherries , 
are commencing to ripen, and should, 
therefore, be netted to protect the fruit 
from birds. Later-maturing kinds should 
Ik* washed with an insecticide- and netted j 
over as soon as the fruits begin to colour. 
Pay special attention to Morello®, with a 
view to keeping down attacks of black fly, 
washing tho trees frequently with plain or 
soapy water with this end in view. If an 
attack is set up, syringe at once with a 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —Pot plants in bloom, if 
they are to continue in good health, must 
uow have stimulants of some kind. Nowa¬ 
days the tendency is toward the use of 
chemical manures, and, while these when 
used in moderation are effective and can 
be applied in a cleanly way, it is question- 
aide whether such fine plant® ultimately 
result a® those treated with liquid manure 
fioni a tank. Failing the latter, a good 
brew can be made by putting a peck of 
sheep droppings—these from deer are even 
better—in a coarse bag, and plunging in 
forty gallons of water. Clear soot-water, 
too, makes a splendid tonic for pot plants. 
Among certain kinds of greenhouse plants 
aphis is apt to bo troublesome at this 
season, notably in the case of Liliuins. i 
Where syringing may bo inadmissible, a 
pinch of Tobacco powder will be effective, 
and this is to be preferred at this par¬ 
ticular season to vaporising. Groeiiboure 
plants tend to I >0001110 stereotyped, and 
there i-s room for some of the older 
favourites. For example, good pieces, or 
even specimen plants, of Rhyuooapermum 
j asm! nobles would be valuable. So, too, 
would be Oka 11 dels, once favourite®, biu 
now’ seldom seen. Clianthus pu nice ns is a 
good thing, despite its liability to be in¬ 
fested with red spider when grown in a 
position which is tort -sunny. Cantuu do¬ 
pe-miens is now seldom seen, perhaps owing 
to its reputation of being a “ tricky ” 
plant, but if it is allowed to ripen its 
growths in a cooler atmosphere than that 
m which these growth® were made, there 
is, it- will he found, no difficulty in doing it 
well. In many gardens the stove has to 
accommodate a few Orchid® where there is 1 
no regular Orchid-house, and the time to I 
overhaul those plants i® just a® they arc I 
starting into growth. Granted that the 
plants are looking well, it is mere satisfac- I 
tory to give them a look over. Turn them 
out, pick away carefully some of the old 
soil and deeaving roots, and reoot * 1 ' make 
up with go*Kl fibraus j>eat and Sphagnum 
cfiopixYd rather finely. Press as firmly as 
possible. In the stove, so long a® the 
thermometer remains overnight at a trifle 
over GO degs., there i®, meantime, l-ittlc 
need of artificial heat, although it is as 
well to Ik? prapared to start the fire in the 
event of a sequew*e of dull days or cold 
might®. A light shading on the roof will 
mow' do good, and the house ought to be 
kept fairly humid during hot weather, such 
a® is being at the moment experienced in 
this district. 


solution (if Dua&sia Extract. Well water 
mid-season and late varieties of Straw¬ 
berries,. otherwise tho crap will be short 
and the berries small. Get Red and White 
Uun-ants, also Ra®pl>erries, netted in 
directly the fruit shows signs of ripening, 
and hoe off all suckers not required in the 
last-mentioned instance, round the stools 
as well as between the rows. Where the 
supply is good, both the foregoing, Goose¬ 
berries, Plums, and other fruit trees in the 
open pardon should 1m* afforded liberal sup¬ 
plies of water at the roots, l>oth now and 
at frequent intervals, should the drought 
continue. Mulching an a season like the 
present is of inestimable value, a"nd its 
labour-saving effects are not appreciated 
nearly s»o much as they should he in the 
hardy fruit garden. Stop all young shoots 
not required for extension, either in a ver¬ 
tical or diagonal direction, on espalier- 
trained trees at the fourth and fifth leaf, 
&r,d tio to the wires those retained for the 
purposes referred to. Also stop at the 
second le-af beyond the bunches lateral 
dioots on outdoor Vinos, and afford nece-s* 


sarv support in the shape of ties to all 
such as require it. Keep the roots well 
watered, aud mulch the same. Thin out 
the young growths of outdoor Figs, and 
fasten back to the wall or trellis no more 
than there is space for/'^’ 
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Vegetable garden. —“ A dripping June,” 
it i-s said, “keeps things in tune,” but up 
to the time of writing—save for one day 
upon w hich rain and hail fell torrentially— 
there has not l>een an excess of moisture. 
May was alvsolutely dry, and §ome craps 1 
now give evidence of the shortage of mois- i 
tine. When conditions are favourable. 
Looks from the open-air seed-bod may now 
go into their permanent quarters. These I 
succeed well when planted more closely 
than is considered advisable for the ma¬ 
jority r f ntlier things. Hero tlie distance 
allowed 1m? tween the lines is 1 foot. A 
deepish drill is cut at that distance with 
the edge of the hoe, and the young Leeks ! 
are planted in these drills by means of a 1 
crowbar to a depth of 9 inches. The plants 
are merely dropped into the holes, and the 1 
foil is gradually filled in around them by 
the action of the weather. Treated so, 
they give useful stuff, appreciated in the | 
kitchen—the best test, after all—and 
which is available throughout the winter , 
and spring, long after larger Leeks raised j 
iti heat and planted out have (if not used) 1 
gone to seed. Some gardeners advocate. | 
tlie reducing not only of the roots, but of ( 
the leaves of the young plants, prior to 1 
planting; but this seems to me to be un¬ 
necessary. W. McGuffog. 1 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples and Pears.— Young tree® which 
have set more fruit than they ought to 
carry should bo relieved of tho surplus, 
and if large fruits are desired, thinning 
should l>e done with 110 niggardly hand. 
With big orchard trees it is almost useless 
to talk about thinning, but it need not be 
a difficult or long job to go over all the 
trees which can be reached without the aid 
c-f a Ladder, this being one of the advan¬ 
tages of having many trees on dwarfing 
stocks. Except with such big-growing 
Apples as the Blenheim Orange anu a few 
others of the same gross habit-, it is from 
restricted trees that the fin tat fruits are 
obtained, the si/e of these fruits l>eing 
largely due to the restriction in number 
and partly to the ease with which thev may 
Ik? fed. The watering of all kinds of' fruit 
trees is now a iuo®t important item. Tho 
heavy soil with which I have to deal is 
greatly dfisjiosed to cracking, and this 
icature is generally worse after a wol 
spring. So much is this the case that 
watering, without having first broken lip 
the surface slightly with a fork, is a waste 
of labour, except/where the trees have been 
mulched. The numerous and big fissures 
which chequer tlie ground act as drain®, 
and allc-w tho water to run away into tho 
subsoil without doing any good. Again, 
there are often difficulties in the way of 
getting a sufficiency of water into the wall 
borders, which, from constant manuring, 
mulching, etc.. Income raised above the 
surrounding level, so that water runs off 
instead cf iuto them Unless means are 
taken to prevent it. This may be done by 
fonning a semi-circular basin round cat’ll 
tree with some weLI-pudulled clay, or, if this 
is not to be had, some fine and very dry 
soil may Ik* used for the purpose ; hut the 
clay is the better material. The en¬ 
closure thus wade should he big enough to 
include many of the feeding roots of each 
tree, and net confined to within a foot or 
two c-f the stem. It. ought also to be deep 
enough to hold sufficient water to tho¬ 
roughly soak the border to a considerable 
depth, as surface waterings are worse than 
useless. Liquid manure may be given with 
advantage to almost all fruit trees that 
are carrying crops. Failing this, give 
them a weak solution of scene more highly 
concentrated manure, the constituents of 
which are of the right nature to benefit 
tiie soil. 

Onions raised under glass and planted 
out and intended to produce large bulbs 
aro now growing rapidly, and require much 
assistance in the way of artificial and 
liquid manure, and thorough dretichirgs 
o-f water, both at the roots and overhead, 
during licit, dry weather. Sprinkle fresh 
soot in the lines during the evening or 
early morning. Carefully watch for any 
traces c-f mildew, and, should the slightest 
sign of it appear, remove all affected parts 
and burn them. Take immediate steps to 
prevent its spreading, which it does with 
alarming vapidity if allowed to go un¬ 
checked Seedlings that have been par¬ 
tially thinned may now be safely left at 
their proper distance, but unless largo 
bulbs are required, thinning sliould not lx* 
severe. Keep the soil constantly -stirred 
iK-tween the rows, and dust frequently 
with soot, wood ashes, and artificial nianuio 
in equal proportion®. Sowings of 

French Beans will be made to give sup¬ 
plies as late into the autumn a® possible, 
and for this purpose a sheltered position is 
• chosen, where, if necessary, some protec¬ 
tion can be given in September. Earth up 
advancing crops and water with weak 
liquid manure, so that the pods may not 
become stringy through want of moisture 
at the roots, a thing which in seasons such 
as this wild soon occur unless liberal sup¬ 
plies of water are given. Cold frames re¬ 
cently occupied with Potatoes, Carrots, 
etc., will be planted with French Beans 
about the third week in July for late 
autumn supplies. I like Sutton’s Forcing 
for this purpose, asijift t>ake>$ up les® room 
than most varieties, and does not require 
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floyal Horticultural society. 

WAR RELIEF FUND : FLORAL FETE. 
This praiseworthy effort, inaugurated by 
tlie Royal Horticultural Society with a 
view to obtaining funds for the restoration 
of the gardens and orchards of our Allies 
in the devastated areas of Northern France 
nnd Belgium, held its exhibition in the 
grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
on June 24tli and two following days. As 
we saw it in the making during the after¬ 
noon of the day preceding the oj>ening, the 
exhibition was ns full of promise as it was 
gay and bright with the liner productions 
of garden and greenhouse. During the 
late afternoon of June 23rd, how¬ 
ever, the wind, which had been blowing in 
intermittent gusts during the greater part 
of the day, suddenly assumed the nature 
of a gale, and one of the largest tents 
broadside on to the fury of the storm, un¬ 
able to resist the pressure, crashed to the 
ground with a great roar, wrecking almost 
.everything within. In some instances, 
notably those of the Messrs. Webb and 
Sons, Stourbridge, and Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, nothing but a mass 
of wreckage remained of the exhibits, 
while in others, as, for example, the Fern 
and flowering groups of Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons and the Begonia exhibit of 
Messrs. Bastin, a fractional part was pre¬ 
sently salvaged and set up elsewhere. 
Curiously, Messrs. Clieal’s group of topiary 
trees at tlie avenue end of tlie tent prac¬ 
tically escaped injury, the flowering part 
of Messrs. Wallace’s formal garden being 
repairable. Sandwiched between these, 
however, the exhibits of the first-named 
were,completely wij>ed out. Happily, no 
one was injured, so far as we are aware. 

This unfortunate circumstance notwith¬ 
standing, a great exhibition still re¬ 
mained—a flower feast, Indeed, of the 
choicer products ol ! garden and green¬ 
house. Of the wondrous array of Orchids 
from leading amateur and professional ex¬ 
hibitors, of the galaxy of Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, and Sweet Peas from many sources, 
and the marvellous banks of flowering 
plants and Ferns from Messrs. Carter and 
Mr. Amos Perry respectively, this was 
particularly true. A pleasant feature of 
an exhibition inaugurated for so laudable 
nu object was the lavish contributions of 
flowers from the members of the British 
Carnation Society, the National Sweet 
Pea Society, and the National Rose 
Society, to be sold in aid of the fund, 
many other exhibitors and well-wishers 
contributing choice or rare plants for a 
like purpose. Quite naturally, hardy 
plants were well to the fore, a series of 
rock gardens arranged in the open contri¬ 
buting their quota of interest, and variety. 
Owing to the exigencies of simce, we are 
unable to refer to the exhibits in detail, 
and the following brief particulars must 
suffice. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The almost unique exhibit of hardy 
Ferns set up by Mr. Amos Perry and which 
had suffered but little from the collapsing 
tent we regarded as a feature in this sec¬ 
tion, hundreds of admirably-grown si>eci- 
mens constituting a fine group. Two of the 
choicest, however, were Scokqiendriuin 
nobile and Polystiehum augulare densum 
robustum, fit ornaments for any collection 
of these plants. Hybrid Lilies from the 
same source Included Parryi x eanadense 
reciprocally, Roezli x Amos Perry, and 
Washingtoniamun x Roezli, all beautiful 
a ml distinct. In addition, L. eernuum nnd 
I j. Roezli were noted. Ostrowskia magni- 
fica was very fine. Notables in a group 
from Mr, J. CL-411grove wo^ Ercinunis 
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Bungei nud E. Warei, the rich and large 
orange-flowered Trollius Lodebouri. and a 
fine display of Corinria terminal is. As¬ 
sociated with a formal garden in the purely 
Dutch stylo, Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co. had some of their finest hybrid 
Eremuri and Delphiniums, the choicer 
Water Lilies also adorning the pool. 
Messrs. II. Cannell and Sons and Kelway 
and Son contributed high-class Del¬ 
phiniums and Pjronies, both firms showing 
choice novelties iu variety. In that from 
Mr. Iteuthe the several varieties of Erica 
cinerea, atroeoccinea, atrorubens. and 
arnica were very telling, the new r Draco- 
cephalum Isabellinum (rich deep purple) 
being also noted. Among many things from 
Mr. M. Prichard the sky-blue Delphinium 
Capri was excellent, while among the very 
choice was Saxlfraga tyrolensis. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Among these the remarkable group of 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpl, and other tilings 
from Messrs. Carter and Co. was, whether 
for high quality or artistic display, on a 
pedestal of its own. The strain of 
Gloxinias is that known as Carter's In¬ 
vincible Prize, and throughout was of the 
highest excellence, ttie examples superbly 
grown and flowered. A Pelargonium 
novelty named Victory, from Messrs. W. S. 
Watncy, claimed attention. It bore lalge 
trusses of deei>est salmon colour. 

ROSES. 

Of these Messrs. I». R. Cant and Sons 
had their new yellow climber Emily Gray, 
together with the rich yellows. Ioim Herd- 
man and Christine. Mr. Elisha Hicks 
contributed a great stand of the best, 
notables being Goldfinch and Cupid. Of 
more than ordinary Interest was Messrs. 
Chaplin’s new seedling Edith Cavell, a 
H.T. of ivory-white with creamy centre, 
while included in a sumptuous array from 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Co. was Sun- 
star, a novelty of wondrous flame and gold 
colouring. K K. of K.. M the most brilliant 
of scarlets, was also noted. 

ORCHIDS. 

Magnificent collections of these were 
staged by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Charleswortli and Co., and other firms, Sir 
Jeremiah Column, Bart., sending a rich 
assortment from Rcigatc. 

FRUIT. 

The only fruit exhibit in the show was 
that of Strawberries from Messrs. Buxton 
Brothers, Laxtoniau, The Admiral, and 
The Duke being three of the finer sorts. 

A complete list of the medals awarded 
will be found in our advertisement pages. 


BEES. 


GOVERNMENT NUCLEI 
The Government nuclei will be sent out in 
July by the different County Bee Com- 
mittees, and so all the fortunate people 
who have received definite promises must, 
without delay, prepare hives for the bees, 
in order that the nuclei may be introduced 
at once into their ijermahent homes. Over¬ 
look nothing. See that calico quilts, made 
preferably of ticking, are ready, cut to 
size and with a hole about II Inches in the 
centre, over which the feeder will be 
placed. Cftt also a piece of ticking 1 inch 
larger than the hole all round for placing 
over it if and when the feeder is removed. 
Remember, that these nuclei will be re¬ 
ceived in thorough going order, with a 
queen that lias been with her bees for some 
time and properly mated. So recipients 
need have no fear of the bees taking their 


departure, as is the risk with ordinary 
nuclei, in which a queen hue been reared 
and hatched out. The nucleus must be 
very warmly and comfortably covered up 
with quilts, and fed slowly with eummor 
syrup made in the proportion of 1 pint of 
hot water to 1\ lbs. of pure refined cane 
sugar. Tills syrup need not be in any way 
medicated with naphthol beta solution, be¬ 
cause there cannot possibly be any danger 
of foul brood. The syrup should be given 
warm and in the evening. By “ feeding 
gently ” is meant that the syrup should be 
given in email quantities of (say) a quarter 
of a pint each night for one or two nights, 
and then diminished in quantity. The 
nuclei will arrive before the later lioney- 
flow, and this is an additional reason why 
feeding is necessary. Otherwise, breeding 
may be hindered or even may cease alto¬ 
gether. Tile brood which comes in the 
combs with the nucleus, too, may be 
hatched out in an immature state if food 
be not supplied. If the weather, after the 
nucleus arrives, becomes cold, then the 
amount of syrup supplied should be con¬ 
tinued at tlie rate of a quarter of a pint, as 
at the beginning. Until the bees get to 
know tlie locality well it would be ad¬ 
visable to provide drinking water near tlie 
hive. Use only clean rain-water in shallow 
bowls, with clean sand, pieces of wood, or 
stones in it, on which the bees may alight. 
Resist the spirit of curiosity, and refrain 
from lifting ilie quilts to peep inside. 
Bees resent any inquisitiveness on the 
•part of their owners, and there is no point 
at all in prying beneath the quilts. 

When the nucleus is being housed, on 
arrival, I should recommend file insertion 
of one standard frame fitted with a full 
sheet of wired foundation in tlie centre of 
the brood nest for the bees to build out 
into combs and till with brood and food. 
As soon as tills is filled with brood and 
well covered with hoes another new frame 
should be added. Never add several new 
frames at one operation. A full comple¬ 
ment of eight frames will ensure safe 
wintering. Indeed, it is much better to 
winter a stock on eight well-filled combs 
than on ton which are only partially com¬ 
pleted. Keep the temperature of the hive 
up to 90 dogs. F. to enable the bees to 
secrete wax and rear brood. Tlius, in 
order to maintain this temperature it. is 
necessary to keep tlie bees crowded to¬ 
gether on the combs by means of a division 
board, to be slid along as each new frame 
is added, as well as fully quilted. 

The Government exjierts advise medi¬ 
cating the syrup with Izul, Bacterol, or 
Flavine in the following proportions 
Izal, one teaspoonful to every 8 lbs. of 
sugar; Bacterol, one teaspoonful to every 
pound of sugar; Flavine, one grain to eacli 
pound of sugar. 

Great results a 1*0 exacted from these 
nuclei, and everyone surely wishes the 
Government scheme every possible success. 
Let every beekeeper co-operate loyally ami 
carefully. B. R. H. 


St. Dunstan’s Flower Show. —St. Dun- 
stan's Day Flower Show will be held in 
tiie Royal Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, on 
Wednesday. July 2nd, and Thursday, July 
3rd. The Prince of Wales has presented 
a cup for the best exhibit in the whole 
show. In all there are over 200 silver 
trophies ami 200 special medals. A bril¬ 
liant collection, including many novelties, 
is assured. Features will be made of 
formal and rock gardens, and there will 
be great displays of Orchids, Sweet Pens, 
Carnations. Feme, Roses, shrubs, cut 
trees, fruit, and vegetables. Awards will 
be given for horticultural inventions In¬ 
troduced s{pjcej s tbje|:| 0 .i|HH , eak of war, ami 
for the best peace emblem. 
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PLANTS AND FL0WEX8. 

GEnothera Fraseri (IF. J. G.) — This is a 
very fin© farm of (E. glauoa, a handsome 
North American plant similar to CE. fruti- 
oosa. CE. glauca is of sub-shrubby growth, 
becomes bushy, and bears yellow flowers. 
The var. Fraseri is a finer plant, and where 
an attractive mass of yellow is desired 
through the summer there are few hardy 
plants of easy cultivation so effective. In 
the rock gaixlen a few plants here and 
there give good colour, and the plants 
bloom ror a long time. Plant yours out at 
once. 

An unhealthy Camellia (A. K .).—You do 
not sav how the Camellia has been treated 
as to watering. Probably the soil in the 
centre of the ball of roots is dry, and, if 
so, that would account for the failure. 
Examine the roots, and, if dry, place the 
pent in a tank or large tub of water for a 
few hours, until all the soil therein is 
thoroughly moistened. Repotting after 
this is done, if the plant is root-bound, 
would be beneficial, and a good compost to 
use would l>e one of good turfy loam and 
peat, in equal proportions, and some sharp 
sand. The pots should be well drained, 
and the soil pressed down firmly around 
the roots in the repotting. 

Gardenias in bad condition (T.). —Either 
the roots have got into a bad state or the 
plants have been kept au too low a tem¬ 
perature. The Gardenia loves heat and 
moisture, and must get an average tem¬ 
perature in winter of 55 degs. by day and 
50 degs. by night, 5 degs. more being 
necessary to well expand the flowers. The 
best way when Gardenias have got into 
bad health is to place them in a genial, 
warm, moist atmosphere, keeping the soil 
just moist until fresh growth is made; 
then, having allowed the soil to dry out, 
turn the plant out of the pot, shake away 
as much of the old mould a.s possible, and 
repot into as smail a pot as tlie roots can 
be crammed into, using fine, sandy peat 
and giving good drainage. Water care¬ 
fully, and when (the plant lias filled the pot 
with roots and is growing well, shift into 
the next-sized pot. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

” I 

Names of plants.— G. IF. M. —Sorry to 
say unable to name from such a poor speci¬ 
men sent us.—IF. H. Gibson .—We cannot 
undertake to name Florist flowers, as 
Pelargoniums, Carnations, Roses, etc. The 
only way to have such correctly named is 
to be able to compare them with the varie¬ 
ties in a large collection.- E. D. Murphy. \ 

1, Olearia macrodonta; 2, Olearia 

Gunniana; 3, please send better specimen; 

4, Loniceia sempervirens.- E. C. —1, 

The Globe Flower (Troll/ius europueus) ; 2, 
Finikin undirlata; 3, Antennaria tomen- 

tosa ; 4, Veronica lupestris.- J. C. W .— 

1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Aubrietia vio- 
laeca ; 3, Gypsopbila repens; 4, Snow-in- 

smmmer (Cerastiuni tomentosum).- 

A. T .—Asphodelus luteus; 2, Puimonaria 
officinalis; 3, Polemonium cceruleum; 4, 

Iberis sempervirens.- O. —1, Statice 

latifoliia; 2, Lychnis Viscaria; 3, Achillea 

f jtannica The Pearl; 4, Saxifraga granu- 

ata fl.-pl.- B. C. —1, Laburnum Adami, 

a graft cross between the common Labur¬ 
num and Cytisus purpureus; 2, Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia; 3, Funkia ovata foliis 

aureis; 4, Aubrietia deltoides.- Amateur. 

1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Ajuga rep- 
tans; 3, Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.; 4, 

HemerocaLlis flava.- N. M. A. —1, Cen- 

taurea montan a rubra; 2, Cheiranthu s 

Marsh alii; 3, Stachys ianata; 4, Cam¬ 
panula turbinata pallida.- Northenden. 

—It is impossible to name with any cer¬ 
tainty without flowers; 1 is evidently 

Saxifraga Camposi (syn. S. Wallace!) ; 2, a 
Campanula—looks like C. pusdlla; 3, must 
have flowers. 
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doubtful, better experiment with it on a 

small scale. - Mrs. li. A. S. — Your 

Pears have been attacked bv t he Pear 

mid8e ' Digitized by (yOOC 


n attacked bv tlie rear 
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TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

-LI. HOL'SES, Vineries, etc., supplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. “ Vanguard," “ Conical,” and *' Sectional ’’ 
■Boilers, Fittings, etc. Illustrated list free. — TR03. 
.lEAJ/ONS, Silver-street Works, Brierley Hill. 


fT'.'S IT PAYS TO 

9 £> TOP-DRESS plants 

V'igjii WITH j| 

M R i t o 

RITO Is the wonderful cnergiser for soil 
baoterla and multiplies all Allotment and 
Garden Produce. Of all oorn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in obtaining: supplies, write to the j 
Makers, 

ThkMolassineCo.,Ltd., Dept. 16, Greenwich, 8.E. 10 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 

FOWLER’S 

LAWN SAND. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1875. 

For destroying Daisies, Dandelions, Plan¬ 
tains, Ribbed Grass, Thistles, and other weeds 
on Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Bowling Greens, 
Parks, etc., at the same time acting as a 
fertiliser, and improving the growth and colour 
of the grass. 

Many preparations are on the market under 
this name, but no article differs so much in 
value. Fowler’s Lawn Sand has ex¬ 
ceeded all others in money’s worth generally. 

To bo had from tho Trade generally. 

Prices : 

Tina, 16, 39. 7/-S Bags, 281ba., 10/-,* 56lbs., 18-; 
112 lbs., 34 - 

Sole Manufacturers— 

CORRY & CO., LTD., 

_ LOTOOX, S.3E3. 1. _ 

~~ GOW’S LIQUID 

WEED KILLER 

(1 part to 50 parts water). 

1 gallon, 8s. each. 5 gallons, 30s. each. 
Any quantity supplied. 

POWDER WEED KILLER. 

No. 1 for 12* gallons . 2s. 6d. e.ch 

No. 2 „ 25 „ . 4a. 3d. .. 

No. 3 „ 100 . 15a. 6j. 

Quassia Extract, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. tins. 
Lawn Sand, Is. 6d. and 9d. tins, 26s. per cwt. 

All carriage paid, packages free. 
Manufacturers of Garden Feitilisers, Insecticides, etc. 

HUNTER A COW, Ltd., 40, Thomas St, L’pool 

LATH GREENHOUSE BLINDS. 

Artistic Trellis, Rustic Work, Larch and 
Chestnut Poles. Illustrations free. 

W. WALTERS & CO., 
Amberley Works, Morland Road, CROYDON* 


r A NEW DISCOVERY. 

WOOD PRESERVATIVE 

IN SOLUBLE POWDER FORM. 

‘ESITOL’ 

(Regd. 

The only Wood Preservative in the 

market in Soluble Powder Form. 

Slate Green, Yellow, Blue-black, 
Brown and Red. 

All absolutely Fast Colours. 

1 lb. Tin of Powder dissolved in water makes 

2 Galls, of Liquid Preservative, sufficient to 
cover 100 sq. yds. of Timber. 

(Copies of Testimonials on Application.) 

(AGENTS WANTED.) 

Prioe 5 6 per 1 lb. Tin. Postage paid, 6/-. 

ESITOL CHEMICAL CO., 

ESITOL HOUSE, 

l D'Arblay Street, Soho, London, W. 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 



Copyright Rrgiettred. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete seo- 
tion best Quality 
Board, planed and 
V - Jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt,over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, 
etc. 

Strong 
Floor. 

16- 
23 6 
35- 
45- 
55- 
70- 


£6 ' 9 6 
7 9 6 
9 17 C 
II 10 O 
13 0 0 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high _ 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 6 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Tsabs. BH 
Work s, 6 acre s. 


PUMPS 

and 

HOSE 


For the Grower and 
Amateur. 

List 13 Post Free. 

C.P. KINNELL & CO.. Ltd. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 



SANKEYS^POTS 

w Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

.-laic quantity nl rath «if«.rc|uirr<l and hmc ‘'tarring* raiil “ 
quotation (“carriare" frequently amount* m hill talu* «»i 
Kiiuda), t,r'w/i«c lur l*»Ke-I i.f.'Hrt. 

51’CCfAL 1*015 ..I all dr.yripti .n*. . Itulh M.,wl. «nd Farn 
- Fan* lijira "JJ. rath. - 

RJ CHARD SAN KEY <£ SON, LT9. 

Bui we 11 PoM-eries. NOT T/HGMAM. 


CJEEDSMEN, 

^ MANnrAnTITR 


Horticultural Builders, 
Manufacturers or all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette, 

188—189, Strand, London, W.C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The "Gazette” circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Gazette 

(Offices : 183—189, Strand, London, W.C.) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that Tast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the " Gazette.” 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED." 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twauty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, lbs. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 


63, LINCOLN S 

Digitized by 


C FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

O gle 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double 8trangth 


M0RRI8, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


# 


Great July 

SALE 1 
OF LINENS t 


% 


Write for Samples and 


<S> 


^^5, Ja/e List. Sent post fire S 

Rjobinson & Cleaver Ltd . 

46r DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


liiin 




MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 


EUREKA' 

LASTING RESULTS - NO. NEW EXPERIMENT. 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka” Lawn Sand, 
Hoilfume, Nicotine, Insecticides, Fumers, 
Sprays, and other Chemicals & Sundries. 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining we send direct, carr. paid. • 


VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C° l t » 79,Qijeeni Victoria S t London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


The Best Safeguard 
of Woman s Health 


the best restorer of energy and 
activity—the best help to high 
spirits— the best preserver of her 
good look* is the medicine 
proved by the experience of years 
to be the most suited to 
woman's requirements, namely 
Beecham's Pills. They will 
give tone to the stomach and 
regulate the liver, kidneys and 
bowels. They will gently and 
surely remove the impurities 
which give rise to headaches, 
backache, lassitude, nervous- 
ness and irritability. Try a few 
doses and you will know that 
purer blood, a better digestion 
and a marked general Improve* 
ment follow the judicious use of 
this famous family medicine. 
You will escape unnecessary 
aches, pains and discomfort if 
you secure the help so many thou¬ 
sands of women have found in 


BEECHKM’S 

PILLS. 


Foster Clarks 


CreamCustard 


Your Poultry^ cannot be harmed 

'Ypyou use / 

MnDougalls po.so^ousWEED KILLER 


SAFE & EFFECT/VE 


From Nurserymen, Seedsmen & Ironmongers 


^DougAl)* 




klUfcA 


M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER 


I. . A* >. . it.. #* u. 



'T r O obtain a copy of “Gardening Illustrated ” regularly it is essential that an order should 
1 be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Readers who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order—for 3 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for one 
year, 8/8, commencing any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 


Please supply me weekly with a copy of 
.months for which I enclose. 


‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” for 


Name.... 

Address.. 


County.. 


Date.. 


All communications should bo addressed to—Manager, 63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. W.C. 2. 
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PuLliahed by John Nayler.od behalf of the Proprietors, at their Offl cea, j 5, Lmovln’e fan Fields. London.W.G 2. 
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Founded mad for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of ” The English Flower Garden.” 


No. 2105. 


JULY 12, 1919 


THOUGHTS AND THHJGS Of THE GflRDER. 

ABOUT FLOWER SHOWS. 


The season of flower shows is again with 
us, favoured by the sunshine of a glorious 
Peace. That ft is so is one of those de- 
finite results of a return to normal condi- 
lions which makes it no longer imperative 
for us to adhere to that strictly utilitarian 
rcijimc made incumbent upon us through 
economic considerations during the war. 
Outside of intimate personal matters we 
feel nothing more i>oignantly than the vio¬ 
lence done to our feelings when we gave 
over our gardens, with many a cherished 
plan, to the rude and stern conditions en¬ 
forced uiKm us, and from which W’e have 
now so happily emerged. 

To-day we look over our gardens and are 
made painfully aware of serious losses and 
huge gaps which Time alone can remedy— 
Time and Work. They do not unduly 
distress us, for never was there a calling 
more full of hope and life than ours. This 
resilience is amply indicated by the numer¬ 
ous flower shows now pending, and proves 
how quickly we respond to an improved 
atmosphere and how closely we clung to 
our ideals even through the darkest hours, 
ready to rally to them the moment the 
times became propitious. 

It is with renewed vigour and zeal that 
we once again engage in our peaceful con¬ 
tests on the “ tented held,” striving to win 
for ourselves honours which cannot be 
called “empty,” for to do better than our 
competitors, to produce the proved best of 
any given thing is a very creditable 
achievement, bringing with it the most 
solid pleasures. There is no royal road by 
which we can reach success—or rather, I 
would say, there is one right royal road, 
and that road leads through the valleys 
and over the hills of personal effort, in¬ 
defatigable application, and incessant care. 
The mail who enters upon it needs to be of 
an equable temperament, conscious of the 
fact that he is competing with equally good 
men with equally good chances—men who 
are as keen as himself and who will abate 
nothing in their efforts to win until the 
bell has rung and the tents arc cleared for 
the Judges. 

It sometimes hapitens that the prize is 
actually won while the bell is still ringing, 
that the few finishing touches which turn 
the scale are given at the moment of leav¬ 
ing, and, you may take it from one who 
has often officiated as judge, that these last 
touches really do count. But no amount 
of finishing touches can of themselves win 
prizes, for those are more often lost or 


won at the other end of the operation; 
viz., at the very beginning^ An iusufficjer 
prer»a ration of the soil/mcTifftsront nidtlod 

Di?r I:; t -.O 'Vll! 


of sowing seed, thinning, transplanting, 
potting, or of cultivation may easily wreck 
every chance. Intermittent attention, do¬ 
ing things at the wrong time, neglect of 
precautions against disease and pests, 
damage brought about by accident or 
wrong treatment, all, or any one of these, 
may bar admittance to the lists, for it 
would become no one to cuter products 
that were not, in their own way, perfect. 
I say ** in their own way” advisedly. An 
exhibitor is fully justified in entering any 
product if it .is of outstanding excellence 
as comiwired with those of his neighbours, 
but when it actually comes into comi»eti- 
tion with other selected subjects the test 
is far more severe. It must not, then, be 
taken for granted that your particular ex¬ 
hibit which shows up to such advantage in 
your ow'ii garden is going to show to the 
same advantage when pitted against other 
people*# “ best ” on the exhibition table, 
hence the glorious uncertainty of the 
game. Neither is there any occasion to 
feel discouraged if judgment goes in your 
competitor's favour rather than in yours, 
because sometimes there is but the differ¬ 
ence of a point or tw r o between the elect 
and the unplaced. 

Experience in showing is a great asset. 
It is always w T orth much consideration how 
to set up an exhibit in the most attractive 
manner, on the assumption that what will 
favourably impress others will also impress 
the judges. For example, in exhibiting a 
collection of vegetables, other tilings being 
equal, that which is the most tastefully 
displayed will be awarded premier honours. 
Or tike a box of Roses; those properly 
staged in regulation boxes and set up by 
an “old band” who understands how to 
set colours in juxtaposition in pleasing 
contrast and just the length of stilk to 
take off every suggestion of “ stiffness ” 
stand a far better chance Ilian those set up 
by a novice, who, not knowing the “ tricks 
of the trade,” unconsciously sacrifices 
several points. I have myself passed by 
really meritorious exhibits of Carnations, 
Asters, and Zinnias, well grown and of 
splendid substance, simply because their 
natural beauty has been marred by the 
use of stiff, ungainly, and unnecessary 
circular white paper collars. 

Judges do not encourage artificiality, but 
they are supposed to encourage taste and 
refinement. They do not always award the 
palm to the “ biggest ” of everything. Big¬ 
ness is often synonymous with coarseness, 
and when this is so it is a positive defect. 
Quality and perfection in form are the 
desiderata, and I commend this hint to 
every would-be exhibitor. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week; 


Mlmulus Bartonianus. As the raiser of 
I this hybrid (M. cardinally x M. Lewisi) I 
1 can confirm what Mr. Taylor surmises was 
| “ its origin ” in your issue of June 2Sth.— 
H. O. M. Barton, The Bush, Antrim. 

Should Tulips be dried off?— Discussing 
this question with a keen gardening friend 
who lias a wide experience, he stated that 
he found the best results in his dry soil 
i were obtained by lifting the bulbs annually, 

! cleaning off the old loose material about 
i them, taking off the small offsets, and re¬ 
planting tlie larger bulbs singly. This, he 
said, lie hail found better than lifting, 
drying off, and resting. What have other 
Tulip growers to say to this? I find that 
many Tulips deteriorate badly if not lifted 
and fully rested.—S. A. 

Uiex hispanicus.— This always blooms 
very freely, but this year it seems to have 
surpassed itself, the little bushes having 
been literally smothered with flow r ers. Jt 
makes a very neat bush when it is only a 
few years old, but In course of time it 
grows almost too big for any but a large 
l rock garden. It is so readily grown from 
cuttings, however, that it is easy to keep a 
I stock of young plants wherewith to replace 
the older ones when they become too big. 

I For a mass of brilliant deep yellow in 
early June there is nothing to equal this 
1 Gorse.—N. L. 

Rcsa Moyesi. — During June this charm- 
| ing single Rose has been making a fine dis- 
i play, the deep red flowers, each 3 inches 
or so in diameter, being very attractive. 
The growth is upright and spiny, and the 
flowers are borne singly on short spurs. 

It w'us introduced from China, and re¬ 
ceived an Aw’urd of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1908. This has 
been raised to a first-class certificate. It 
is a lovely species and one that most 
glowers wish to increase, but little success 
has been obtained from cuttings. If any 
reader has succeeded in rooting pieces of 
1 this Rose his methods and kind of growth 
i selected would be welcomed by many.— 
W. B. 

Magnolias in Oxfordshire.—I see in yotir 
number of June 14th (p. 290) that 

Magnolia parvi flora grows 3 feet or 
I 4 feet high. My best plant here (in 
Oxfordshire) in the open is 10 fivt 
high ainl 40 feet round the spread of 
branches, and flowered very freely. I 
| ffm very fond of the Magnolias, and have 
I about fifty in some twenty-five species and 
varieties. The best (M. coii6picua) is 
against the house, planted by my mother 
I seventy years ago. It is about 40 feet in 
height. M. Leunei is 25 feet, also against 
the house. The Magnolias here grow all 
about the wild garden. The following:— 
M. acuminata, parviflora, Watsoni, trii>e- 
talu, and Thompsoniana flowered this sea- 
! son- M. hypoleuciQr saliclfdlta, and Dela- 
I vayi ha.Me not -yet flowered wittu pe, but - 
are growing vigorously.—<O xonv s - f _i /-*. 5 
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Rose American Beauty.— May I trespass 
on your valuable space to ask whether this 
Rose is cultivated to any extent in 
England, and, if so, whether it is a suc¬ 
cess? Since I came over to this country 
from Scotland a few months ago I have 
been much impressed with its i»opularity 
here, chiefly, 1 gather, on account of its 
very strong habit and its delicious scent. 
The colour, as you doubtless remember, is 
too “blue*’ to make it a favourite from that 
point of view. I have your paper sent 
over here every week, and I will look 
eagerly for any remarks you may have to 
make on this great favourite over here.— 
R. J. II., lira ruble Led ye, Eastern Point, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

The Orange-ball tree (Buddleia globosa). 
—This is distinctly ornamental at the pre¬ 
sent time with its numerous rich orange 
flowers which are arranged in balls, each 
2 inch in diameter. Six to ten of these 
balls make a panicle which is very effec¬ 
tive. The flowers are fragrant, and I 
notice bees are continually around the 
plant. Until the introduction of the magni¬ 
ficent forms of It. variabilis the subject of 
this note was more highly prized, but even 
now it deserves a place wherever flower¬ 
ing shrubs are appreciated. If allowed to 
develop it will make a shrub 10 feet to 
15 feet high, and if there is ample space 
scarcely any pruning will be needed. 
Where the plant is grown in a restricted 
area the pruning should be done during 
late February or March, as, if such work 
is carried out in April, the flowers will ap¬ 
pear about August instead of June. B. 
globosa is hardy in most parts of Britain 
except during very hard winters. If the 
top is destroyed the plant usually starts 
away again from the base.—W. B. 

Cornus capitata in Monmouth.— This 
plant was introduced from the Himalayas 
in 1S25, and is known in most gardens as 
Benthamla fragifera. Recently I visited 
tlie gardens of IIton Court, Chepstow, and 
there 1 saw a nice specimen some 14 feet 
high in flower. The blooms are small and | 
inconspicuous, the beauty of the plant bo- , 
ing tlie sulphur-yellow bracts, while the 
fruits are also-admired during October and I 
November if birds are not numerous enough 
to destroy them. In some parts of Britain ' 
it must be grown against a wall, but in | 
such favoured localities as Devon and 
Cornwall it will develop into a line tree, j 
The Chepstow district appears to be inter¬ 
mediate in regard to climatic conditions | 
between Cornwall and the London area, 
therefore we find some of the more tender 
plants thriving more or less without any 
protection during the winter. Both for its 
flowers and scarlet fruits Cornus capitata 
should be represented in gardens, especi- 
aliy those in the milder parts of the coun¬ 
try.—T. W. B. 

Fallugia paradoxa. —This very rare 
-shrub may be grown in the oiien ground in 
the warmest parts of the country, but in 
most places it. requires a warm wall. 
Found wild in New Mexico, Utah, and 
Nevada, it is essentially a sun-loving 
plant, and can only be expected to thrive 
in jfosilions exposed to full sun, but shel¬ 
tered from cold winds. The branches are 
covered with a white down, and the leaves, 
which are each less than an inch long 
and rarely more than a quarter of an inch 
wide, are borne freely in small tufts. The 
leaf margins are divided into narrow 
lobes, which, from a casual glance, ap- 
l**nr to be distinct loaves. The white 
flowers are each rather more than an inch 
across, and they may be borne singly or 
several together from the leaf axils or the 
points of the shoots throughout summer. 
Light, well-drained, loamy soil must be 
provide*], and rtfopSgallon maylhe carried 
Digitized by VjfOOSTlt 


out by means of seeds or by cuttings of 
half ripe shoots inserted in light soil in a 
close frame in July.—D. 

Pyrus crataegifolia.— This very distinct 
and beautiful Pyrus should be found in 
every garden containing even a small col¬ 
lection of trees and shrubs, for it is quite 
distinct from any other sjiecics and is at¬ 
tractive alike in leaves and flowers. It is 
a European plant, being found wild } n 
Northern Italy, where, however, it is un¬ 
common. In this country it forms a bush 
or small tree up to about 10 feet high, with 
a wide head of branches usually surmount¬ 
ing a single stem 2 feet or 3 feet high. The ; 
leaves are rather like those of the Haw¬ 
thorn in shape, the margins divided into | 
numerous irregularly-shaped lobes. In 
autumn they usually colour well before 
they fall. The flowers are white, each 
about 3 inch in diameter and produced on 
slender stalks in good-sized clusters during 
late May or early June. They are followed 
by hard, glossy fruits which are alternately 
green, yellowish, and red during develop- t 
ment. As it is quite hardy and thrives j 
under the same conditions as suit other 
Pyruses it is well worth attention by gar¬ 
den lovers.—D. 

Philadelphia purpurco - maculatus. — j 

This is one of the most distinct of the ' 
numerous varieties of Phiiadelphus raised 
by M. Lemoiuc, of Nancy. It is now fairly 
well known, having been sent out in the 
autumn of 1902. Two years later it was 
given a first-class certificate by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The prominent feature of this 
Phiiadelphus is the conspicuous purple 
blotch at the base of each petal. The start- 
| ing point of this purple-tinged section was 
I the introduction of Phiiadelphus Coulter! 
from Northern Mexico. This species has 
a certain amount of colour in the flowers, 
and by crossing It with a form of I*. 
Lemoinel the; variety Fnntaisie was ob¬ 
tained. This had more colour than the 
typical I*. Coulter!, and in turn it gave rise 
to the still deepor-tinied P. purpureo- 
maculatus. The introduction of the small- 
growing P. microphyllus had a far-reach¬ 
ing elVcct, as the many hybrids raised by M. 
Lemoine, and which flower in a compara¬ 
tively small state, can be grown in gardens 
of a very limited extent.—K. R. W. 

The Judas-tree.— Mention of the Judas- 
tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) lately in 
Gardening reminds one that it was one of 
the plants occasionally used for walls in 
bygone days and is still to be seen in such 
positions in some old gardens. It is, of 
course, not at its best grown thus, especi¬ 
ally when a walk of some kind runs fairly 
close to the wall and things planted against 
it have to be subjected to constant curtail¬ 
ment to keep tlibm within bounds. When 
j allowed a fair amount of room to develop, 
the annual display of bloom on the Judos- 
, tree is decidedly pleasing. Of course, with 
I the endless variety of plants now available 
for clothing walls, one would never think 
of using the Judas-tree, but in the old days 
materials for the purpose were not so 
plentiful, and planters were glad of things 
which we should certainly pass over in any 
selection. 1 remember an old flower gar¬ 
den wall, erected, I believe, somewhere 
about 1700. a considerable iKirtion of which 
was covered with a Cercis that in its sea¬ 
son gave a very pleasing display. It had 
been flanked on either side by Cholsya 
ternata and Spinea a rime folia, and when 
the Mexican Orange Flower came safely 
through the winter and flowered early »t 
stood out in ](leasing contrast against the 
pale red of the Cercis. In the same gar- 
■ den was another Cercis originally planted 
in an angle formed by two wajls. This 


had been allowed to develop until it 
formed a sort of semi-circle with a face of 
about 12 feet extending from one wall to 
the other.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

A note from Burma.— Judging by the 
luxuriant growth of vegetation here 
(Burma) I should think this would be an 
excellent district for someone to. commence 
fruit-growing. There is quite a number of 
fruit farms, but the methods of culture are 
very crude, and only the native fruits give 
satisfaction. The principal of these are 
Papla, Mango, Guava, Plantain, and a 
small yellow Raspberry. Apples, Pears, 
and Plums are grown, the trees being im¬ 
ported from Indian nurseries, but the first 
two consist principally of strong, upright 
woo<J, and the kilter mostly a complete 
failure. Peaches /lie extensively grown, 
but one variety only, broad at base and 
sharp at apex. I cannot remember having 
seen any variety exactly resembling this at 
home. It is very productive, but of 
medium quality, and is principally used for 
cooking. I read with interest the article 
by “ E. B. y.“ in your issue of December 
21st regarding “ Fruit-growing in Pales¬ 
tine,” and I find that the same remarks 
apply to MosoiKitamia, with one exception, 
and tlmt i« the reach, which 1 have never 
seen there. One fruit which “ E. B. S.” 
does not mention is extensively grown. 
That is the Citron, which is met with in 
almost every native village. When I first 
arrived in the country agriculture was in a 
very backward state, but now, I under¬ 
stand, great tracts of the country have 
been transformed from waterless desert to 
excellent crop-producing farms, and this is 
easily understood, for all that is required 
Is irrigation to make an already fertile soil 
productive. — F. F. Leslie, Maymijo , 
Burma. 

Ostcomeles Schwerinae. ~ The genus 
Ostoomeles is represented by several spe¬ 
cies of small trees or shrubs, natives of 
S. America, Chinn, etc. They are not 
very hardy, however, the more vigorous 
species being only suitable for outdoor cul- 
ture in the mildest parts of the British 
Isles, although two or three can be grown 
against walls elsewhere. O. Sehwerinip, 
one of the most satisfactory secies for 
outdoor work, grows well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London when planted against 
n wall with a south or west exposure. It 
Is n native of Yunnan, and was introduced 
to European gardens by way of France In 
1SSR, its appearance in English gardens 
dating some four years later. An ever¬ 
green bush, S feet or so high, it. is of sin¬ 
gular beauty, by reason of its light, slen¬ 
der branchlets, clothed with elegant, 
pinnate leaves, which are grey-green 
above and grey beneath, by reason of 
short grey .hairs, which are very numerous 
on the under surface. The white, Haw¬ 
thorn-like flowers are borne freely in June 
in dense corymbs from the points of short, 
leafy twigs, and are very attractive 
amongst the delicate foliage. It requires 
moderately moist, loamy soil and a sunny 
position. Except when growing against a 
wall, regular pruning is unnecessary, ex¬ 
cept so far as it is required to*keep the 
plant in shai>e ; but when grown against 
a wall and branch growth has to be re¬ 
stricted. the necessary pruning should he 
carried out ns soon as the flowers fade. 
Cuttings of short side shoots Inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame may be rooted 
during July and August. A second spe¬ 
cies, O. sub-rotunda, also from China, is 
| sometimes grown against walls. It is of 
dwarfer habit than the other, with a 
rather stunted character. The pinnate 
leaves are often scarcely an inch long, but 
the white flowers are borne freely during 
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ROSES. 

ROSA WILL MOTTLE. | Some of these plants showed flower, but 

This is one of the most recent additions to i the buds were Vtekod off to give the plants 
our Rose species, having been discovered a beiu ‘ r chance to bloom next summer, 
by Wilson when collecting for Messrs. They will be shifted to permanent quarters 
Veitch in W. China at an altitude of from I in November.— Derby. 

9,500 feet to 11,000 feet. The flowers, each | Rosa alpina. —ThiN is a worthy herald 
from 1 inch to L} inches across, are bright of the “ Month of Roses.” It is in habit 
purplish-rose and produced singly, as may | and in foliage no less charming than it is 
be soon by the illustration, on short, lateral in the rich pure crimson and deep gold of 
twigs. Bean, in his “Trees and Shrubs I iia innumerable flowers. The fragrance 
Hardy in the British Isles,” says: “ It is | of R. alpina is very delicate, and the bush 


Flowering shoot of Bosa Wilbnottce. 



closely allied to the Himalayan R. 
Webblana, differing chiefly in the absence 
of glands on the calyx, and is an equally 
charming Rose, with the same flnely-bred 
appearance.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses from cuttings.—It Is one of the 

easiest things possible to propagate Roses 
from cuttings, particularly Rambler Roses, 
but few comparatively adopt the system. 
At the moment of writing I have a pro¬ 
mising bod of young, vigorous plants, the 
result of cuttings just dibbled into a bed 
of ordinary gardcm-spil last SeiJLcmber. 
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| has no thorns to mar its beauty. There 
are those who describe R. alpina as 
prickly, but, save for a few quite inoffen¬ 
sive attempts In that direction at the tips 
of the young wood, my R. alpina is as 
snooth as a Bamboo. 1 may be wrong, 
but there is a prickly form of this species, 
and a very beautiful one, called R. a. 
pyremiica, that may be responsible for 
the confusion that exists In some quarters 
on this subject. R. alpina will make a 
close-set bush some 5 feet to C feet high, 
the small leaves, of a cool shade of pale 
green, affording an admirable setting for 
the lovely flowers.—A. T. J. 


FEWS. 

DRYING FERN FRONDS. 

(Reply to “Ptkws.”) 

Fern fronds may bo dried so as to retain 
their colour by tjie process generally prac¬ 
tised for preparing herbarium specimens 
of most plants; in fact, Ferns give very 
little trouble in this respect if weil-ripened 
fronds are selected, as they dry more 
quickly than most plants, owing to the 
thin, papery nature of their fronds. The 
following instructions will, if carefully at¬ 
tended to, lead to the desired result: First 
procure drying pajicr, which should be 
thick and unglazed. Blotting-paper or any 
other paper that will absorb moisture 
quickly will answer very well. The most 
convenient size is 12 inches by 18 inches. 
Between every layer of fronds 4 inches to 
G iDebt's of pai>er will be necessary, and if 
quantities are to be dried, a thin board 
should be placed face downwards on the 
lower pa per, and the top layer should then 
be placed upon them. In this manner the 
piume are kept flat and in their natural 
position. On the top of the pile a heavy 
weight should be placed. The top board 
should be about 1 inch thick, so as to bear 
this weight without bending. A bag filled 
with sand is as handy a weight as any¬ 
thing. The warmer the room in which the 
drying is done the more quickly the speci¬ 
mens will dry. In twenty-four hours after 
putting in the fronds they should be trans¬ 
ferred to dry paper, and again changed in 
about forty-eight hours. About three 
changes will be found enough for most 
Ferns. In changing the paper care must 
bo taken not to injure the pinna 1 , and 
should the fronds be very delicate the top 
paper should bo removed, the dry placed 
over the frond, and then the papers turned 
upside down. By this means the fronds 
are transferred without being disturbed or 
injured. 

When perfectly dry the fronds should be 
gummed on to sheets of white paper, a 
mixture of gum arabic and gum-trugacanth 
being the most suitable, and these may be 
procured from any chemist. The frond 
should be laid face downwards on a sheet 
of iwper-, and the back gently gummed over 
with a soft, brush. Then place it in posi¬ 
tion on the mounting paper, and press it 
gently with a soft cloth rolled up so as to 
form a pad. Any loose or stiff pieces may 
be kept in position by gumming a narrow 
strip of paper over them. If for botanical 
or comparing purposes the under side of 
the frond should be shown, or, better still, 
a small frond showing the arrangement of 
the si»ores might Ik? shown along with the 
perfect frond, and gummed on to the 
mounting paper face downwards. The 
arrangement of the spores is important in 
the classiflcation of Ferns. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Oak Fern.— Many people 81*0111 to 
think that this delicately beautiful Fern, 
one of the loveliest of our native plants, is 
dilliculL to grow, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is quite easy. Its only requirements are 
complete shade and a very leafy soil with 
plenty of stone mixed in witli it. In its 
natural habitat it is found growing freely 
in woods among flat stones where there is 
very little soil, the chief essential to suc¬ 
cess being to secure as much of the roots 
as possible, which can easily be done by 
removing the stones when these are not 
too large. It i£w<|irtlnlt4fcing some trouble 
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OUTDOOR 

PINGUICULAS. 

In early June of last year I collected 
two or three very good si>ecimens of 
Pinguiculu vulgaris during a visit to the 
{Shropshire hills, and took them home to 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, planting them in 
a shady, rather damp situation at the base 
of a rockery. From that time I was ab¬ 
sent from home for about four months, 
and, on my return, the plants had all dis¬ 
appeared—due, I fancy, to a very dry 
l>eriod during the time 1 was away. Early 
this year, however, on lightly disturbing 
the soil where I had planted them I found, 
about an inch below the surface, several 
offsets or seedlings. As a household re¬ 
moval was imminent I put them in a 
shallow pan in a mixture of leaf-mould, 
Sphagnum Moss, clay, and a few granite 
chips, but although I kept them in a con¬ 
stant state of moisture, after growing into 
miniature plants they all died, the last one 
expiring a week ago. During the past few 
days I revisited the spot where I collected 
the old plants, and found another little 
colony of them, so brought a few away 
with me. I should like to keep these 
(which have flowered) if possible, and shall 
be very glad if any reader can give me a 
few hints as to how to treat them. In some 
catalogues I have seen Pinguiculas de¬ 
scribed as carnivorous plants, but I cannot 
verify this from personal observation. Any 
information in your valuable columns will 
be very welcome.—A. II. Hewitt, Tetlcn - 
hall. 

[These are a little difficult to understand, 
and while succeeding quite well in certain 
places, are not easy to establish in others. 
Damp, i.e., constantly damp rocks where 
but a thin veil of Moss obtains they often 
favour, and, where such exists, seed- 
sowing on the Moss is a good way of 
colonising them. Generally, however, as 
bog plants they are grown in Sphagnum 
Moss and spongy pent kept quite moist. 
They are a little impatient of disturbance, 
the older crowns often perishing outright j 
as yours -have done, though usually some ! 
offsets that may come into being another 
season remain. We should not be inclined 
to discard the pan of soil in which the j 
plants were growing ] 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

From the number of queries lately made 
as to what is wrong with herbaceous 
Phloxes one would judge that where special 
provision had not been made for them they 
are feeling the effects of the long spell of 
dry weather lasting right away from May 
10th to June 20th. With the increasing de¬ 
mand for a good display of this very hand¬ 
some family it would be well for planters 
lo remember their susceptibility to drought, 
and that if the situation where they are 
required is somewhat high and dry the beds 1 
or borders should receive special prepara¬ 
tion. This applies to both the summer and 
autumn flowering sections, but more par¬ 
ticularly the latter, because in the majority 
of cases they are stronger growers, and, of 
course, require more time to perfect the 
truss and flower. This preparation may 
take the form of bastard trenching and 
working in a good dose of cow-manure be¬ 
fore the second spit is turned, and if the 
soil is naturally light it can be stiffened 
with good loam, or, failing that, some stiff 
road-sidings. If a level, uniform display 
of colour is not required the beds can be 
planted thinly with the Phloxes, and the 
intervening spaces filled in with Tufted j 
Pansies, the premonition of tip ground | 
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PMflTS. 

I above noted also suiting the dwarfer 
plants. 

A good point about some of the Phloxes 
raised within the last few years, magni¬ 
ficent alike in truss, pip, and colour, is 
that they are of considerably dwarfer habit 
than the old forms, the foliage being 
proportionately larger and of firmer tex¬ 
ture. This, when the plants are well cared 
for, should keep healthy and sound until 
well towards the end of the season. If a 
j place slightly shaded from the sun during 
I the hottest part of the day can be found 
j for the very richly-coloured varieties like 
Coquelicot and Le Maluli so much the 
better, as they are apt to scorch when the 
thermometer runs very high. E. B. S. 

Hardwick . 


NEPETA MUSSINI. 

I One does not come across this charming 
i old-fashioned plant now so frequently as 
one did twenty years ago. Then it used 
to be employed as edging to the herbaceous 
, border. It was with no little interest that 
1 met with it growing in a border of a 
cottager’s garden one day in June, when 
its light blue or mauve flowers showed up 
well in close proximity to white patches of 
Candytuft. Being herbaceous, and in a 
sandy soil, I was informed that it never 
failed to bloom, and though there had been 
no rain for weeks, it did not seem at all 
distressed on this account. The little 
border edging was simply a mass of blue 
produced on long spikes amid greyish-green 
leaves. It is a very useful plant for a 
sunny border, and is evidently little 
affected by drought. Both leaves and 
flowers give off a pleasant aromatic odour. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Erodium ccrsicum and Armeria caespl- 
tosa from cuttings.— I should be glad if 
any of your correspondents wop Id give me 
the benefit of their exjerience in taking 
cuttings of Erodium coreicum and Armerhi 
ciespitosa.—*' X. Y. Z.” 

[The only type of cutting possible of 
rooting in either of these plants is that 
secured with a heel attached, though in the 
case of the Armeria careful division of the 
tufts in spring would be the better way. 
The work may also be done now if the 
divisions are carefully attended to sub¬ 
sequently. If no seed is likely to be pro¬ 
duced, wash away the soil from the roots 
in water, when you will see more clearly 
how to go to work. If the tuft is not large 
enough for dividing you had better be con¬ 
tent with taking off some of the outermost 
pieces of growth with a heel attached, in¬ 
serting them without more ado in sandy 
soil under a bellglass or liandlight. As to 
the Erodium, we should not waste time 
inserting cuttings of this unless youthful, 
unflowered shoots are available, in which 
case the method recommended for the other 
plant, will suffice. The Erodium comes so 
freely from seeds, also true at the same 
time, that k is the better method to 
adopt. Hand fertilise a few flowers, and 
so make use of a little crop of seeds. Large 
clumps may be divided, too, though it is a 
little risky when they get old. Self-sown 
seedlings often occur near the old plants. 
Ripe seeds should be sown within a week 
or two of being gathered.] 

Colchicum lifting —Could you kindly tell 
me when the above should be taken up, and 
what is the best time to plant? I would 
like to lake them up now when the leaves 
are still green, as they are in clumps 


through the Grass and very hard to find 
later on.—II. 

[It is early yet to be lifting these for 
division and replanting, the end of July 
being much more suitable, despite the fact 
that they are among the most accommo¬ 
dating of bulbous plants in this resi*oct. 
By marking with sticks the stations where 
the clumps are, the difficulty of finding 
them when the bulbs have died down would 
be overcome. If you lifted the clumps 
when the foliage was well on the way to 
maturity little injury would then be in¬ 
flicted, and marking the stations could be 
dispensed with. You may then replant at 
once or at any time within a month. There 
is no better month than August for plant¬ 
ing these things.] 

Lupins at Maxwell Knowe, Dalbeattie.— 

Lupins are not, perhaps, everyone’s favour¬ 
ites, but there are possibilities in the 
family—more especially in the race which 
Mr. Fraser has evolved by crossing the 
Tree-Lupin with the herbaceous form and 
by rigidly selecting and re-crossing the 
seedlings of promise. During last season 
business cares prevented this enthusiastic 
amateur from paying so much attention as 
usual to his huge collection, but in spite of 
all drawbacks he has little need to be dis¬ 
satisfied with the display made during the 
present year. Among some of the more 
recent introductions were observed some 
exceedingly fine yellows, chiefly of tiie Tree 
or semi-Tree habit, and which make neat 
and very free-flowering plants. Edith 
Cavell Improved is a very taking variety, 
carrying striking spikes of a pale lavender 
shade which ultimately turns to the purest 
white and which are free from the fault of 
dropping the central buds, which seems to 
be inherent in white Lupins. Although 
most growers cannot afford space for over 
a thousand plants of this family, yet the 
Lupin might very well receive more atten¬ 
tion thnn the average hardy plant grower 
devotes to it. When grouped theue are no 
jarring colours when the plants are grown 
in mixture, the many varied shades blend¬ 
ing as harmoniously ns those of Sweet 
Peas.—W. McG., lialmae , Kirkcudbright . 

May-fiowcring Tulips _“ F. D.” must 

he hard to satisfy if he wants more 
Tulips in self colours than are to he had 
from several famous English and Irish 
firms. I gave a picking of some of the 
best Cottage and Darwin Tulips to a 
friend, who told me later that “ the whole 
neighbourhood ” came to see them. But 
there are the Tulips for anyone to pur¬ 
chase, and there is no necessity at all to 
go to Holland for them. It is news to me, 
however, to hear that T. macrospcila, T. 
vltelliua, T. elegans, and T. fulgens are 
“ amongst the species.”— R. M., Hert¬ 
ford. 

Hardy flower borders.— Where the first 
cleaning of the hardy flower borders was 
weJJ done, a run through with the hoc in 
sunny weather will suppress any seedling 
weeds which may have made their appear¬ 
ance. Be in time with the necessary 
securing of the taller plants. During tho 
second year of the war these were left, 
here, much to the freedom of their own 
will, and, while they did not look amiss 
for a time, as the season advanced they 
assumed a very forlorn appearance; and, 
above ali, when it came to olean.ing-up 
tune, it was rather a dirty and heart¬ 
breaking job. It pays, therefore, to get 
them tied in before they begin to tumhlo 
about. Pfeonies are, or have been, espe¬ 
cially fine this season, although a little 
later than usual. Lupins have been, and 
are, very effective By cutting over tho 
spikes before-f/hey.f qpn s,eed a second yield 
of bloom, almost’ as good as the first, may 
cutting nr ,. 6 ises 
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of kinds, Pinks, Erigerons, ALstrcemerias, 
and .such like.—VY. MeG. 


DIANTHIJS SINENSIS LACINIATUS. 
Tiik illustration accompanying this note 
shows one of the very interesting varieties 
of I), sinensis or “ Indian Pink,” of which 
a marked feature is the deeply lohed or 
laciniate petals, each petal many limes cut. 
Into narrow segments. In a group they are 
pretty and effective, in a vaee light of 
character and distinctly ornamental. In 
these ways a ml in the border they are use¬ 
ful enough and worth growing freely where 
flowers of a light or elegant character suit¬ 
able for cutting are in demand. Generally 
speaking, they are grown on the annual 
plan, the seeds being sown either In the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula cashmeriana.— Looking through 
an old notebook (of 1897) I found notes of 
my only visit to W is ley, then belonging to 
Mr. G. F. Wilson, and among these notes 
were some concerning I\ cashraeriana. At 
the time of my visit hundreds of plants 
were in bloom. These could scarcely be 
said to be under cultivation, the seedlings 
evidently having been allowed to grow 
where the seeds fell. The plant, suited by 
the Wisley conditions, was practically 
naturalised, and the growth was remark¬ 
ably free. It would be interesting to learn 
if P. eashmeriana still succeeds in such a 
marked way.— A Scottish Gardknf.r. 

“Chinese Lanterns": The Physalises.— 

Collectors of dried flowers for borne de- 


unahle to say, the plants having been in 
I ihelr present places since I knew them 
first—twenty-four years ago. They are 
| pictures of health, the foliage glossy and 
green, and the blooms of a rich colour and 
freely produced. By far the best piece 
grows on the wall facing west, and under 
the shade of a large white Thorn. The 
hint may be useful to wall gardeners.— 
NY. MeG. 

Failures with Lilium candidum.— Most 
I of the failures to bloom Lilium candidum 
I may be traced to either planting the bulbs 
i in unsuitable i>osltions or removing them 
i at the wrong period. I have noticed more 
j than once that bulbs have been planted in 
shady places, and, as a consequence, have 
] failed to rii»en and bloom. This old- 
, fashioned* Lily is a sun-lover, seems to do 
| best in a rather light soil, and resents dis¬ 
turbance. Let those who desire to plant 
| fresh bulbs bear in mind that they should 
| procure them quite early in autumn before 
any new growth takes place, and avoid 
waiting until November l>efore giving the 
order; in fact, as soon as the old flowering 
stalks have died down is the time to plant. 
—WOODBASTWICR. 

Seedlings pricking out early.— This is 
one of the most important operations in 
ihe garden, and one that is often neg¬ 
lected. Nothing is so detrimental to seed¬ 
lings as leaving them too thickly In the 
secd-boves. When these are transferred 
to o!her positions many damp off, and 
they never recover. Seeds sown where 
the plants are to bloom are oflen left, too 
crowded and drawn in the early stages ; 
others never make the vigorous plants 
they should do. If seedlings of Polyan¬ 
thuses, Primroses, etc., get long before 
thinning Is done they often fall.—J. 
Crook. 

Hoteia japonica.— As is not. I have ob¬ 
served, uncommon in okl gardens, there 
are here many clumps of II. japonica of 
great size. Nor, as might be expected, do 
these deteriorate, remaining, to all ap¬ 
pearance, in good health, and furnishing 
ample reserves uj>on which to draw for 
forcing. Occasionally, however, n late 
frost mars their blooming, but tills is one 
of the lucky years in which sheaves of Ihe 
white plumes may he cut:. H. japonica 
appears not. to object to a somewhat dense 
shade, clumps under large old Apple troes 
being as good as those in the open.—W. 
MeG. 


Dianthus sinensis laciniatus . 


Anchusas. —If seed is sown in a cold 
1 frame now, or on a sunny border, 
plants will be large enough for planting 
I out in their final quarters in autumn, or 
may remain until spring. 1 fear that 
1 many plants have succumbed to the ab- 
I normal wet and cold weatlier we cx.peri- 
I eiieed Inst winter, but, for another season, 
at any rate, one may make good any de- 
! fieleneies by sowing seed.—L eaiiurst. 


positions the plants are Intended to occupy 
or in pans or boxes, and subsequently 
potted or transplanted before planting in 
the oj>en. The ill arising from the former 
method Is that, the seeds usually vege¬ 
tating quite freely and the seedlings be¬ 
coming crowded in consequence, particu¬ 
larly where no thinning is indulged in, the 
plants rarely do themselves justice. Sow¬ 
ing in pans with early pol.tihg off dispenses 
with this. Mixed colour strains are ob¬ 
tainable and are very cheap. The rose- 
coloured I). superbus, a perennial kind, 
also lias heavily-fringed petals, and, when 
freely grouped on the rockery or elsewhere, 
Is attractive. That last named is a foot or 
more high, the subject of the present note 
being rather less than 12 inches. 



coration in winter seldom need to be re¬ 
minded of the richly coloured, bladder¬ 
like- appendages of Physalises. If plants 
are not already established, one can at 
least, raise them from seed, and now is the 
time when a sowing may he made. Plants 
raised now will bloom and fruit another 
year. Either sow in a cold frame or on a 
sunny border in light soil, but do not 
allow other plants to overshadow them. 
The seedlings should bo pricked out ns 
soon as they are large enough to be moved. 
—WOODBAHTW rCK. 

Centranthus ruber.— In the old walls of 
these gardens there are many plants, some 
of them, no doubt, originally planted, 
while others are seedlings. In w’hich 
category C. ruber is to be placed I am 


Smilacina bifolia.— This is a pretty little 
i plant for a shady corner in good leafy soil, 
and though unobtrusive, with its little 
spikes of Spiral-like flowers and its broad, 
glossy leaves, there is something charming 
about it. It is, moreover, a very easy doer 
and grows freely in a town garden.—N. L. 

Libertia formosa. —For growing under 
! trees where the shade is not too dense, this 
is admirable. It forms tufts of evergreen, 
Iris-like leaves, and produces numerous 
I spikes of wax-like, pure white flowers, 
j which are more or less fragrant. The 
| spikes are each about 2 feet long, estab¬ 
lished specimens throwing up a large num- 
I her of sprays. Other species are L. 

ixioides and L. magellaniea. but., to my 
i mind, the one quoted above is the best of 
the genus. I. fornrpsa ustmlly,-.1,1 owers at 
the end of Mav and early June.—W. B. 
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MULCHING FRUIT-TREES.* way, what are often considerable evils re- 

Tjie long spell of dry weather we have suiting from excessive sappy growth are 

minimised. That, however, can hardly be 


experienced, allied to much sunshine, has 
brought the ground into a warm condition. 
For that reason mulching may be adopted 
earlier than is ordinarily the case. Very 
commonly heavy mulchings are placed 
round newly-planted trees or bushes so 
soon as planted in the autumn. To some 
extent the practice may be good, especially 
when very hard weather prevails. But if 
left on the soil in the spring, and long after 
uncovered soil has been warmed by the 
sun’s rays, newly-planted things are re¬ 
tarded, the roots are checked and inactive 
because the soil about them is still so cold. 
When, however, these heavy mulchings are 
removed, and the soil about the roots 
lightly stirred, warmth is then admitted 
and roots are thus excited to activity. But 
the chief need for mulching, whether for 
newly-planted or for established things, is j 
found when growth ensues. Leafage is de¬ 
veloped, perhaps fruit is produced, and the 
sun, becoming more powerful, may be ex¬ 
hausting tin; soil of its needful moisture. 
Then is the time to mulch, especially with 
fresh and active manure. If mulching 
serves to check to some extent the action 
of the sun’s rays in more greatly heating 
the soil, it also serves to check evapora¬ 
tion. Still further, mulching more 
thoroughly utilises every artificial water¬ 
ing or shower that may fall, not only by 
washing into the soil for the benefit of the 
roots the active food elements in the 
manure, but it serves to retain this mois¬ 
ture much longer than is the case where 
there is no such mulching. 

In the case of fruit-trees, especially 
dwarf ones, the roots of which run near 
the surface, and, therefore, are the more 
easily fed, occasional dressings of chemi¬ 
cal manures may be utilised as mulching. 
A dressing of nitrate of soda, given when 
leafage is developing, not only assists root- 
action and leaf-formation, but also eerves 
to attract and retain moisture in the soil. 
Later, when fruit is swelling, then one or 
two dressings of potash and super¬ 
phosphate, well hoed in, are of great value 
if there be sufficient moisture in the soil to 
produce complete solution. Even occasional 
drench ing« wfith any liquid manure are 
very helpful, although these waterings are 
all the more useful when the soil has a 
mulching of some long manure to check 
eva ik) ration. 


the case w r hen the soil is rich and roots are 
rioting in a wealth of feeding far beyond 
their natural requirements. 


LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 

Fou forcing, most gardeners set aside 
nursery beds or lines for the supply of | 
runners, pinching out all flower-trusses as | 

' they api>enr. It is preferable to have these 
I plantations near walks, so as to prevent 
treading about on the main quarters, no 
mean item during dry weather, as the small j 
pots must be kept well watered twice daily. 
Some gardeners prefer layering direct into j 
5J-lncli pots or 0-inch pots as the case may 
be, but I always adopted the former plan, 
though it entailed a little more labour. 
Prepare the required number of 3-inch pots, 
which must be clean, and fill fairly firm 
with good loam broken down moderately j 
fine, leaving space for the w'ater supply. 
Pegs to keep the young plantlet in the 
centre of the pot can either be wire, 
Bracken, or, failing these, ordinary 
builders’ thin laths soaked in winter for 
twenty-four hours can be split and cut into 
suitable lengths, merely requiring a twist 
in the centre at the time of using, still 
! keeping them in a pail of water, as, If 
allowed to get dry, they break in the twist¬ 
ing. Unless it is a scarce variety only 
take one plant from each string, making 
these firm with the peg and removing the 
I>oint close to the plant. Keep the pots 
level and as closely together as the strings 
will allow', and, should a few leaves from 
the parent plant threaten to shade the 
plants, no harm will be done by removing 
the same. As already noted, the soil must 
be kept constantly moist with a rose can 
during dry-weather, and, as watering pro¬ 
ceeds, see that the runner has not escaped 
from under the peg, removing all surplus 
strings when the required number has been 
secured, naturally choosing the strongest 
for propagating. As soon as the roots can 
be detected at the bottom of the pots sever 
the string close up to the plant with a 
sharp knife, and remove the layers to an 
open position on coal-ash bottom, sprink¬ 
ling the plants several times daily. Here 
they will soon be ready for removal to the 
pots they are to fruit in. 

I Either m . James Mayne. 


There are few directions in wdiich fruit 
culture is found in which it is not proved 
that of far greater value than the pre¬ 
paration of deep, rich borders or quarters 
of soil is the practice of mulching and top¬ 
dressing so as to keep roots near the sur¬ 
face, where they can be freely fed as 
desired. W‘ 
mulching an 
Undesirable- 
Digitized 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Errors with fruit-trees. —One comes into 
contact from time to time with illustrations 
of the unfortunate effects of leaving young 
fruit-trees to the mercy of those who under¬ 
stand very little of fruit-growing, and a 
case in j>oint came under notice the other 
day in the shape of some nice young bush 
Pears planted in the autumn of ihlS. They 


nen a w’ot season prevails, j 
l lib eral feeding of roots are 
that 


had made fine growths in the summer of 
that year and were evidently nice, shapely 
trees w'hen planted, but the shoots had 
been left in their entirety, with the result 
that at present there are bunches of fuzzy 
growth at the top and a foot or more of 
bare wood where the breaks really ought to 
he. Many start fruit-grow'ing with little 
or no knowiedge of the same, and only call 
in advice when the trees have been par¬ 
tially ruined. In the same garden I saw 
on a south-east wall a few Peaches an«l 
Nectarines that in their early stage had 
apparently been let go in a similar way to 
the Pears, for the growth was confined to 
the tipper part of the trees, while all the 
lower part of the wall was quite bare of 
foliage. When coming into contact with 
errors like the above and many others of a 
different character the lack of knowledge 
displayed, so far as even the elementary 
principles of fruit-growing are concerned, 
is very apparent, and 1 fancy the younger 
generation of gardeners hardly realises 
what an amount of study is necessary be¬ 
fore one becomes really proficient in this 
branch of gardening. Take the summer 
lunching or pruning with which we shall 
soon be busy. This should be performed 
in no stereotyped manner, but varied alike 
in the way of building up and retaining in 
good form individual trees and to suit, the 
requirements of different varieties. Lack 
of knowledge in these matters is responsi¬ 
ble in a great measure for the condition of 
the trees noted above.—E. B. »S.. Hardwick'. 

Cordon Apples.— The notes on cordon 
Apples in a recent number lead to the sug¬ 
gestion that wdiere these are grown it will 
be necessary to give them attention in the 
way of watering, as the greater part of 
May and the half of June were practically 
rainless. This will be the more imperative 
if the trees are carrying a fair crop and 
are growing in a soil that is naturally 
rather on the light side. If only a small 
number of trees is grown they should be 
planted where protected from the sun 
during the hottest part of the day, and if 
on a larger scale the rows may be suffi¬ 
ciently close so that they protect each other 
without at the same time interfering with 
the root, action. The more exi>osed the 
surface of the ground the more need for 
prompt attention in the way of watering 
and mulching. If this is done soon after 
the fruit is set there will not be much 
danger of wholesale dropping, a state of 
things that often follows lack of attention 
to the above matters at the proper time. 
The task of running over the trees to re¬ 
move caterpillars can be accomplished, too, 
with cordons in an easy and expeditious 
manner, and this should not be neglected, 
for I notice this particular enemy is 
strongly in evidence this season. As your 
correspondent rightly observes, the selec¬ 
tion of varieties is largely a matter of soil 
and situation. For this neighbourhood I 
find a capital half-dozen suitable for small 
growers are James Grieve, (’ox’s Orange, 
Mabbott’s Pearmain, Stirling Castle, Annie 
Elizabeth, and Lane’s ITince Albert— 
E. 1>. S., Hardwick'. 

Hardy fruit —There will not be a great 
deal of t-imo taken up by the thinning of 
fruit trees on walls dining the present 
season, except, perhaps, in the case of 
Peaches. TheSe will not l>e finally thinned 
until the fruits have passed through the 
stoning. Pears and Apples appeal* likely 
u> run to an average crop, Plums, after 
their heavy yield of the past two seasons, 
being but a very moderate crop. What 
appeared likely to be a good crop of Black 
Currants lias proved a disappointment, the 
berries on every busli having dropped. 
There will nob lib a : pi ! ht of Black Currants 

hflpf/E ^avdens this year, altlrough- Red 
Qunwafils ate quite a heavy crop J_:$cot. 
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CARNATION ENCHANTRESS. 
Probably no perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tion has given rise to a greater number of 
varieties than Enchantress, raised many 


PltflJlTS. 

1 less amende during the sunless days of 
winter. In this respect both the salmon 
form above named and Enchantress 
Supreme surpass the old variety, the Rub- 


getting over, and when no longer orna¬ 
mental they should be stood outside in a 
sheltered i>ositjon in the full sunshine. 
Water must be afforded when necessary for 
about a fortnight, after which it should 
be discontinued gradually until finally the 
plants are laid on their sides for a 6hort 
period of rest. This will complete the 
ripening of the wood, and the whole stock 



Carnation Enchantress. 


years ago in America. Possessed of all the 
good attributes of the original, vigorous 
constitution, free-flowering, size of bloom, 
and length of stem—qualities that quickly 
popularise a variety — the salmon sport 
known as Salmon Enchantress goes one 
better still by the added depth of colour 
for w 


hioh all Carnatkm^speeinlists 


:e 


jcct of this note, by reason of their rich 
colouring appealing to ali. By some who 
know, the last named is regarded as the 
finest market Carnation ever offered—no 
mean tribute to any variety, seeing the 
l umber of good things now in commerce. 

REGAL PELARGONIUMS. 

These showy greenhouse plants are fast 


should then be cut back to within a few 
inches of the soil. Where it is desirable to 
increase the stock the best of these 
prunings may be selected as cuttings. In 
order to procure a good start only strong 
shoots should be used. Those having a 
tendency to flowq| , j,. 1 S|hqp||l..|^e avoided. 
When the lower leaves have been removed, 
cut with a shatP ; ,k"5Kef'immediafxjlyi below 
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a joint and insert them in small pots filled 
with sandy soil. After watering with clear 
water put them into a cold frame and 
shade from very hot sun. In a cool, moist 
compost the cuttings will he well rooted »n 
a month and ready for potting singly into 
3-incli pots. A suitable compost is made 
up of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and this 
should l»e made quite firm when lotting. 
The best place for them now is well up to 
the glass in a cool, airy house. The 
strongest cuttings will, under favourable 
conditions, soon fill these pots with roots, 
ami will need lotting into G0\s. Poorly - 
rooted stock or late-struck cuttings arc 
best potted in February, and where space 
Is limited this method is, perhaps, the 
best where it can be done without the 
plants suffering through want of a shift. 
In any case make the soil a little more 
substantial; it need not be fine, if passed 
through a J-inck sieve is all that is neces 
sary. When about G inches high and there 
is no sign of the plants branching out, 
pinch out the lead and repeat the operation 
if the resultant shoots fail to break, but 
with most varieties one stopping will 
suffice, as they are naturally of a bushy 
habit. After trying for some time to get 
a good straight stem to form a standard I 
have had to give it up, the results being 
anything but satisfactory, owing to the 
persistent branching, once the stem is about 
<> inches long. During the winter group 
them together at the lightest end of the 
house, water carefully, and do not allow 
the temperature to go much al»ove 50 degs. 
Aphis i<s troublesome the year round, and 
must be kept in check by timely spraying , 
or fumigating with a nicotine insecticide. ! 
As the plants progress see that they are ; 
given plenty of head room. In April the 
|K)ts will bo almost full of roots; feeding 
may then commence, beginning with soot- 
water, but after about a fortnight some 
approved fertiliser will be decidedly bene¬ 
ficial. Like other Pelargoniums, old 
plants of this tyi>e flower very freely, and 
as many as possible should be retained. 
After having been cut down remove them 
to a moist bench in the greenhouse. No 
water at the roots will be needed, but fre¬ 
quent spraying of the old wood will en¬ 
courage it to break. Young shoots will 
soon be noticeable, and when these are 
$ inch long rei>otting is necessary. All the 
old soil must bo shaken free of tlib roots, 
and all but the fibrous ones should be cut 
hard bock. Use a similar soil as for the 
young plants, and pots just large enough 
to comfortably hold the roots. Careful 
watering is necessary until it is seen that 
growth is advancing. Some of the more 
vigorous may require a shift before tin* 
winter, but in most cases it can safely be 
left over till the end of January. 

Among the many varieties that are to be 
had the following are noteworthy, being 
exceptionally free-flowering, and carrying | 
brilliant, trusses of vivid colour:—Dr. 
Masters, Edna May Lord Kitchener, Black i 
Diamond, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Queen 
Maud, Alice Hayes, Beauty of Oxon, Duke 
of Fife, and Loveliness. J. Townend. 


NOTES ON FUCHSIAS. 

Many varieties of Fuchsias have been 
raised during the last thirty years, but I 
there are probably no more useful kinds | 
than Rose of Castile and Mrs. Marshall, i 
which are still in favour with market 
growers. The former is so free-flowering, 
so erect in growth, and so sturdy, that it j 
is one of the most effective of the family. 

It is very suitable for growing in small 
pots, and is unsurpassed for exhibition. 
Specimens 5 feet high and broad in propor- 
tion formed a feature of the Ixmdon ex¬ 
hibitions half a ceutury ago. Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall is one of th(^bl*st varieties flfor early- 
Digitized by CjO' V 1C 


flowering. Cuttings struck in autumn and 
grown along in a genial temi>erature from 
February onwards will come into bloom in 
May. For some years past I have seen no 
mention made of that distinct, and curious 
variety Sunray. The mixture of red and 
white which the leaves exhibit is striking, 
and when this variety appeared it seemed 
to be the forerunner of a new race of 
i Fuchsia. So far as I am aware, however, 
nothing resembling it has been raised since 
that time. There were also several yellow¬ 
leaved kinds which enjoyed considerable 
! popularity. If I remember rightly, the 
best of them was named Meteor. Speci¬ 
mens of these yellow-leaved kinds 3 feet 
! high and broad in proi>ortion, with foliage 
| down to the rim of the i>ot, were very effec¬ 
tive. I wonder whether they are grown 
nowadays, for I have seen no meution made 
of them in Gardening for some years past. 

Evidently no new varieties have been 
raised recently. Some of the older kinds 
that were very i>opular thirty years ago 
are as beautiful and more distinct than the 
generality of the newer kinds. Lord 
j Beaconsfleld and Mrs. Bundle are well 
worth good culture, and Tower of I/uidon 
and Miss Lucy Finnis are hard to beat In 
their respective colours. The latter has 
not a very robust constitution, but it has 
a very chaste api>earanee, and well-growu 
plants in G-lnch pots are effective. It is 
one of those plants that will not endure 
neglectful culture in any form. It requires 
the hand of an expert to bring out its full 
beauty. Fuchsias are remarkably well 
grown in some of the London market gar¬ 
dens. Your renders, generally, would be 
surprised at the high and uniform quality 
of the plants. In a house 100 feet long and 
jvneked with one variety only it is impossi¬ 
ble to find one single plant which does not 
come up to the highest standard of quality. 
There is no need to pick and choose, one 
plant is the same as another. When a 
house is devoted to one kind of plant the 
difficulties of culture are minimised, for 
the atmospheric conditions which that par¬ 
ticular plant, enjoys can lie more easily 
, maintained than where a mixed collection 
is grown. Fuchsias like a very free soil; 
there is nothing quite so good for them as 
manure which has lieen kept and turned 
j over for a couple of years, using one-third 
I of this to two-thirds loam. If this cannot 
be had. leaf-mould is the next best thing, 
and lotting should not be quite so firm as 
for Zonal Pelargoniums. Slight shade in 
very hot weather is beneficial, and, need- 
l less to say, the soil must never dry out 
j when the plants are in full growth. Some 
of the single-flowered varieties are good 
for the open ground, and can remain there 
year after year if the crowns are protected 
with 3 inches or 4 inches of some light 
material. Rose of Castile is one of the 
best for this purpose. J. Cornhill. 


AZALEA MOLLIS IN POTS. 
Where this is used for the decoration of 
the greenhouse during the spring, it has 
been the custom to turn the plants out 
after flowering, and allow them a season 
in which to recoup themselves, other speci¬ 
mens being lifted the following autumn, 
and after being potted and flowered 
being treated in the same w*ay. Last 
season I resolved to try keeping 
them in their pots, and consequently, 
when the flow'ers were over, the plants 
were put in a frame to harden off, and 
then plunged in the open ground. The 
place chosen was w’here greenhouse plants 
were put during the summer months, and. 
while the base of the pots rested on a bed 
of coal ashes, the plunging material em¬ 
ployed was Cocoanut refuse. In this way 
the roots were always cool and moist, and. 


I being wt:11 watered and syringed during 
the summer, the plants made good growth, 
their shoots bristling with flower-buds. 
As the result when planted out was about 
the same, it may be thought that, after all, 
it wns the better way ; but as a set-off I 
find I hat established plants cau be forced 
with less trouble than those that are lifted 
and potted during the autumn and winter, 
while another advantage with those that 
remain in their jjoIs is the fact that the 
blossoms borne by them relnin their 
beauty for a longer period than those pro¬ 
duced by plants that have just been potted 
up for the occasion. Where this Azalea 
is kept in pots all the year round a little 
stimulant during the growing season is of 
service. For this purpose weak soot-water 
is as good as anything. Considering the 
grand display yielded by this Azalea, and 
the great, range of colour that now exists 
among the different varieties of it, one 
would expect to see it far more extensively 
cultivated than it is at present ; but some¬ 
how the impression seems to be that a 
I»eaty soil Is necessary for the culture of 
the different hardy Azaleas, which it cer¬ 
tainly is not. for they will grow w'ell in 
nearly all soils, except those of a lime¬ 
stone or chalky nature. The principal 
consideration is that they do not get dried 
HP during the summer, but even wdiere un¬ 
favourably situated in this respect, a good 
deal may be done by liberal mulchings 
during the dry season. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trichinium Manglesi. — A particularly 
uncommon greenhouse plant now in flow’er 
is Trichinium Manglesi, a native of 
Australia, whence it was introduced in 
183S. Out of flower it is not at all at¬ 
tractive, consisting of but a tuft of small 
narrow leaves a little above the soil. With 
the development of the inflorescences, how¬ 
ever, all is changed, ns it Is then sure to 
attract attention. The flowers are dis¬ 
posed in a comparatively large, white, oval- 
shaiH'd head, like a ball of white fluffy 
cotton, from which the bright pink i>etal.s 
protrude. These flower-heads remain 
fresh for a considerable time. Good ex¬ 
amples with several heads of bloom may 
be grown in pots 5 inches in diameter. 
This Trichinium is essentially a green¬ 
house plant, and needs a light, airy shelf 
in that structure. Repotting should be 
done as soon as possible after the flowers 
are over, and in carrying this out a good 
part of the old soil should be removed. A 
suitable compost will consist mainly of 
friable loam, lightened by a little sand and 
cow-iuanure, or, failing this last, its place 
may be taken by bone-meal. It can be 
proiwignted by root cuttings put Into a 
warm greenhouse.—K. R. W. 

Coleus.—Tlie Coleus was, at one time, 
more favoured in greenhouses than is the 
case at the present day. At one time I had 
a good collection, hut of late yearn, from 
oue cause or another, the plants disnp- 
lieared by degrees. Wishing to have a fcw r 
this season a packet of seed was sow n, but 
there w T as not a single seedling w r orth 
troubling about, the foliage of all being 
the familiar dark browm or a dingy shade 
of the same colour. Noticing an adver¬ 
tisement in w'liich Coleus plants were 
offered, I sent for some, thinking, not un¬ 
naturally, that these would be plants pro¬ 
pagated from meritorious varieties. To 
my disgust, on receiving them I found they 
were utter rubbish, and they were promptly 
throw’n out. There is no wit like bought 
wit. Fortunately, this experience was not 
very expensive, but I think that advertisers 
of Coleus ought, in fairness, to state that 
the plants they otfer A ! re seedlings if such 
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be a stand with a broad base resting upon 
the cloth, upon which 9owe of the flowers 
must of a necessity repose. An epergne 
with a tall stem requires first to be fur¬ 
nished with drooping foliage, and flowers 
too, if they are to hand. Afterwards add 
both foliage and flowers in unison, not all 
the flowers first, or vice versa, otherwise 
the proj>er balance of one to the other can¬ 
not be attained. I have often seen the 
flowers crowded together first, touching 
one another in fact; then to remedy this 
some Maiden-hair Fern fronds or Grasses 
or lighter flowers would be added to lighten 
the appearance, which, if arranged in a 
more natural manner, would never be too 
heavy. This process of lightening is 
absurdity itself. 

Formality in arrangements is another 
and a frequent mistake. The assumption 
that each particular flow r er of any given 
kind must each have the same length of 
stem, or be used at set distances apart, as 
if mathematical precision were the prime 
object, should not for one moment obtain; 
if this be countenanced there is an end to 
tile tasteful disposal of flowers, and it is 
merely a matter of detail. To first use all 
the flow r ers with short stems, and then dot 
others over them in a methodical fashion 
is also wrong: the reverse mode of pro¬ 
cedure is infinitely better, but a combina¬ 
tion of the two is the best plan to adopt. 
In making a bouquet of the all-round 
shape, the centre is the starting point. Let 
the same method be followed in arranging 
either tall vases or cornucopias, or bases 
resting ui>on the cloth, and a better result 
will be secured. It is often otherwise, 
however, the starting point being the 
outer edge, with possibly just so many 
flowers of this and the same of that, these 
probably being inserted alternately.—A. G. 


ANEMONE CORONARIA 
(Poppy Anemone). 

Of this, one of the most admired flowers of 
our gardens from earliest times, there are 
many varieties, single and double. The 
single sorts may be readily grown from 
seed sown in the open air in April, and, 
being so varied in fine colour, they deserve 
to be cultivated, even more than many of 
the doubles. The planting of these double 
varieties may lie made in autumn or in 
spring, or at intervals all through the win¬ 
ter, to secure a continuity of flow’ers, but 
the best bloom is secured by September or 
October planting. The Poppy Anemone 


by itself. All kinds thrive in light garden 
soils of fair quality, and, in many districts 
there is no trouble in their culture; in 
others this plant never does well and is 
often killed in w’i liter. The St. Bridgid 
Anemones, like those of Caen and Nice, are 
simply selections from the Poppy Anemone, 
deluding for their value on care in selec¬ 
tion, and also on good culture in the warm 
limestone soil the plants enjoy. 

Poppy Anemones, double and single, are 
useful for edgings and for borders either 
singly or in tufts. They are cultivated 
alone in beds or in clumps in borders, and 
answer w r ell for planting under standard 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants in rooms and gas_ This spring I 

gave a neighbour two nice plants of 
Primula malacoldes in full bloom. He 
used them on his dinner table instead of 
cut. flowers, but in about ten days ail the 
open blooms w’ere destroyed by tlie gas. 

I was asked to take them away, being of 
no use (o him. I brought them home, 
placing them in a greenhouse. The plants 
had not suffered and there were many 
unexpanded blooms. After a week these 
blooms began to open, and now the 
plants $ire full of these late flowers, and 
could be used again Had the plants been 
removed from the warm room where the 
air was charged with gas fumes each 
night into a cold room, they could have 
been used for three or four weeks for the 
table.— West Surrey. 

Hanging baskets.— These too often pre¬ 
sent a tawdry apitearance halfway through 
a season, owing to neglect to properly 
W’ater them. When it is remembered that 
baskets of plants suspended are subject to 
the drying influences of sun and air—more 
so, indeed, than plants in pots—the import¬ 
ance of thoroughly watering them cannot 
be underrated. A good number of ]>eople 
who have them in hand would have much 
better results if, when it is necessary for 
watering, they would take them down and 
immerse them in a tank of water for a few’ 
minutes and lot them drain before re¬ 
placing them, instead of being content to 
administer water through a can when sus¬ 
pended. Just now, while baskets are in 
full beauty, they should receive liberal 
attention in this particular.— Leahurst. 


Crown Anemones (A. coronaria), mixed colours, in jar 


Rose-trees or other light and thinly planted 
shrubs. Cut the flowers when just open. 


thrives in warm, deep loam, and the roots 
of the more select kinds may be taken up 
when the leaves die down. They are, how r - 
ever, seldom worth this trouble, as many 
tine varieties may be grown from seed sown 
in June. Prick out the plants in autumn 
and they will flow’er well in the following 
spring. 

Apart from the old florists’ or double 
Anemones and the .single ones, there are 
certain races of French origin of much 
value—the Anemones de Caen, for ex¬ 
ample. Those are raised from the same 
species, but are more vigorous and have 
larger flow’ers than the older Dutch kinds. 
Of the Caen Anemones there are both 
single and double kinds. The great variety 
of the Poppy Anemones leads to mixed 
collections being grown. While it is well 
to plant mixtures now and then, it is 
better to select and keep true some of the 
finer forms in any desired colour. A fine 
scarlet, purple, or violotTahould be grlwn 
Digitized by ^OOQl£ 


OVERCROWDING CUT FLOWERS. 
One fertile source of overcrowding arises 
from the use of flow’ers with too short 
stems. This is a common mistake made 
when cutting them, caused often, j>erhaps, 
by the gatherer not being the arranger. 
It may be said against long stems that it 
is often a waste to cut such, but if half 
as many in quantity w ill suflice with long 
stems (which they W’ill in many instances), 
wdiere does the w’nste come In? It is rather 
the reverse than otherwise. In the 
arrangement itself alw’ays endeavour to 
secure a light and graceful effect. If the 
thought should arise that too many flowers 
have been used, red ne'e the quantity and 
test the result of doing so. In most in¬ 
stances a groundwork of foliage is needed 
to start w’ith. This is more essential if it 
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CHRYSAflTHEIttUlBS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The long spell of dry weather which we 
have had has made watering a somewhat 
severe task, but if the matter is neglected 
for a single day the plants show it in 
starved-looking growth and yellow leaves. 
The rule is to go through the plants, to find 
out their needs, at least three times during 
the day. at each round only watering those 
plants requiring moisture, for it is possi¬ 
ble to sodden the soil, and thereby damage 
the roots even in the hottest times. Often, ^ 
again, the soil may look dry, but this may j 
be on the surface only, so that it is ad- 
visable to rap the pots should there be any j 
doubt. A hollow sound will tell us that 
the bull of earth is dry. The water itself 
should be warmed by placing it in tubs or 
the like, as that straight from pii»es is 
likely to chill the roots and bring on mil¬ 
dew. A lot of good may be done by 
syringing the leaves morning and early 
evening—that is, on fine days. It will be 
found better, however, not to do so during 
sunless times, as such practice, again, 
favours mildew. Where potting was done 
fairly early—say, during May—the soil 
should be full of roots, and it will be well 
to help the plants with liquid-manures. A 
good plan is to alwa 3 's have weak soot- 
water. This may be obtained by putting a 
couple of gallons of soot into a bag, and 
placing the same in the water-tank. This 
quantity will do for 200 gallons of water, 
which may be used for syringing as well. 
Renew the soot each week. As time goes 
on, and the plants get bigger, other stimu¬ 
lants should be provided. Animal manures 
are favoured. That from cows is of a cool 
nature, and that from chickens is hot, but 
the two together form a mixture which 
would be difficult to beat. Place in a tub 
of water, keep it. stirred, and use it clear, 
and just enough diluted to colour the 
water. Sheep-manure is also excellent, 
and where animal mixtures cannot be ob- I 
tail led we must use fertilisers in a dry ! 
state. These, in fact, may be used in con¬ 
junction with others, as during dull and | 
showery weather, when there is no need 
for watering the roots, these can be dusted 
on the surface of the soil. Weak and often | 
ivS a good rule respecting any stimulant to I 
plants. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping plants of 
decorative varieties.— Readers who grow 
their plants for producing a free display 
of blossoms for cutting, or for the green¬ 
house, are now confronted with the fact 
that if they wish their plants to develop 
a bushy habit, the period when they must 
pinch the growths for the last time is 
rapidly drawing near. Plants of the 
ordinary mid-season (November flowering) 
varieties must be stopped for the last time 
at once, and from this i>oiut the resulting ! 
shoot-s should be grown on to the terminal 
buds. I*»y observing this method of culture j 
it is possible to obtain plants of a branch¬ 
ing character. I do not say that bushy 
plants cannot be developed in any other 
way, but only a very small proportion of 
the plants in general cultivation possesses 
this much-desired branching habit. By 
growing on the plants to the terminal buds 
the grower may be sure of obtaining plants 
that will give pretty sprays of three or 
more blossoms, each set well apart from its 
neighbour, or the more profusely-flowered 
sprays in which little or no disbudding 
takes place. It is purely a matter of dis¬ 
budding when the clusters of buds are 
developing at the apex of each shoot. 
Readers who prefer larger blooms may 
retain crown buds so soon as they appear, 
or they may rfro^r on the. ^Jopis to the 
Digitized by £jO <2lC 


terminal buds, and retain the largest and i 
best-looking individual bud in each cluster. [ 
In my opinion the Chrysanthemum as a 1 
decorative subject never looks better than i 
when the blossoms are developed from 
terminal buds. It is Nature’s way. | 
Blooms from terminal buds are usually of 1 
pleading form, beautiful colour, and sel¬ 
dom damp off as blooms from a “ crown ” 
bud selection are so prone to do. The 
flowers from terminal buds last a long time I 
on tin' plant, and* when cut they keep fresh 
for several weeks in a cool room.—A. G. , 


TREES ARD SHRUBS. 

CLOTHING BARE SURFACES UNDER 
TREES. 

(Reply to “ C. C. Anderson, Lt.-Col.”) | 
As regards the results obtainable from 
this kind of planting, a good deal dei>ends i 
upon the nature of the shade, its density, 
and duration—points which should be con¬ 
sidered before deciding what to plant. In 
the case of evergreen trees it is of but 
little use to plant anything but Ivy to*! 
carpet the ground under them, and as 
much light and air as it is possible to j 
secure should be allowed to reach it. In 
planting under deciduous trees there is 
much more prospect of securing satisfnc- j 
tory results, provided the branches do not 
come nearer than 0 feet to 8 feet of the 
ground. If they should come lower than 
| that it is advisable to cut them off. Of j 
j all deciduous trees the Horse Chestnut is | 
the most injurious to anything growing j 
under it. The Beech, the Elm, and Syca- j 
more do not seriously affect undergrowth | 
more than might be expected from the 
dense canopy of foliage with which they i 
are furnished in summer. 

In dealing with spaces under deciduous 
trees which have attained a large size, and j 
filled the soil, even to near the surface, 
with roots, it will be necessary to make 
the soil as suitable as possible for the re- j 
ception of the plants to be put under them. 
It will do no injury to the trees if the sur¬ 
face is broken up from 4 inches to 0 inches 
deep. When this is done, some fresh earth 
should be mixed with the surface soil, for 
it is necessary to give the undergrowth a 
bit of good soil in which to start. The ( 
trees, too, will derive benefit from the new 
soil. Once the undergrowth gets hold of 
the soil it will take care of itself as well 
as the circumstances under which it is 
placed will allow. The best time to plant 
evergreens under trees is, doubtless, early 
in October; if the work is done later the I 
plants should all through the spring and ' 
summer receive as much water at the roots I 
as will keep the soil about them moist. 
Where only one kind of plant is required 
there is nothing better than Box. Plants 
of this, about 2 feet high, that have been 
grown in an o]>en position, are the best. 
They must be planted rather thickly, as 
they will not grow very fast. In such posi¬ 
tions Box is more inclined to get bushy 
than to increase in height, unless drawn 
up by surrounding subjects. In most cases 
I a mixture of evergreens will have the best 
I effect. The following will succeed under 
trees a« well as one could expect—viz., 

I Aueubn, Euonymus, Laurustinus, Yew, 

I Rhododendron pontieum, Berberie AquI- 
folium. Box, green Holly, Butcher’s Broom, 

! common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel. In 
order to secure a carpet of greenery under 
trees the St. John’s Wort answers fairly 
well if the shade is not very dense. The 
most satisfactory plant for this purpose is 
the Irish Ivy, among which may be planted 
clumps of Daffodils, which look well 
I coming up through the groundwork of Ivy. 
For this the ground should be prepared in 


the same manner as for evergreen shrubs, 
and, as growth is made, it should be pegged 
down until (lie surface is covered. We 
have also seen Periwinkle doing well under 
trees. Where it. is not desirable to plant 
anything of an evergreen character under 
trees that stand in isolated positidns on 
lawns the ground beneath them may lie 
made to have a cheerful appearance in 
early spring, before the leaves expand, by 
planting the space with bulbs, such as the 
Winter Aconite, Snowdrop, and Crocus. 


THE ELDER PLANT AND INSECTS. 
One of our dailies (as is customary at 
this season) has been indulging in lauda¬ 
tory paragraphs as to the properties of 
elder foliage in warding off attacks of 
various insects, and some correspondents 
seem to imagine it is a certain preventive. 
Whether or no rubbing the exposed parts 
of the body with the foliage is a protee- 
tlbn against midges I do not know, not 
having tried the experiment. One thing 
is certain, that the close proximity of the 
Elder to other plants is no guarantee that 
the latter will be free from insect pests. I 
have some nice plants of Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle growing on uprights and on an 
archway close to an elder hedge, and it 
has been a very difficult task to keep the 
former clean this year, the attacks of 
aphis being very persistent. I have also 
tried placing shoots of Elder about an 
open window to sec if they would prevent 
the entrance of flies, but have not found 
that such was the case. Also, the Elder 
is not itself immune, as there are few 
plants so covered at this season with the 
froth of the frog hopper or cuckoo-spit. 
The Elder is much too common in this 
neighbourhood, as planters in bygone 
years seem in many instances to have had 
a mania for using it for hedges. It is 
always objectionable for the purpose, 
especially so when close to roads, for un¬ 
less kept well cut and thick it affords 
little protection against cattle all through 
the winter. The omission to keep it well 
cut. also leaves the long shoots as soon as 
the foliage is off to the mercy of the youth 
of the neighbourhood, and the speedy 
mutilation of the hedge. E. B. S. 

Llardicick . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Taxodium distlchum.— In the Tublic 

Park, Avery ITill, Eltham, there is a speci¬ 
men some 15 feet in height growing in a 
very dry position, while in the Greenwich 
Cemetery on Shooter’s Hill t here is a nice 
tree bordering on 30 feet high, both 
thriving in a clay soil. The best specimens 
are to be found on the banks of rivers cr 
streams, where the roots can derive mois¬ 
ture during the growing season. Its finely- 
cut foliage has many admirers, more 
especially in the autumn, when it assumes 
a bronze tint. At Broadlands, Romsey, 
Hants, there was a nice specimen growing 
on the bank of a email stream some thirty 
years since. In the Bicton Arboretum this 
species is but i>oorly represented, owing 
probably to the sandy soil, which does not 
retain the necessary amount of moisture 
needed for this eemi-aquatic conifer.—J. 
Mayne, Eltham. 

IThe finest specimen of this we know is 
at Syon House, where the “knees” are 
seen in the water of the lake by which it 
i is growing, while they are also very 
numerous in the Crass.j 

The Yellow Wood (Cladrastis tiuctoria).— 
Although Introduced to the British Isles in 
1S12, comparatively few well-developed 
specimens of this are to be met with in our 
gardens. A few rears ago one existed in 
the gardens at $tyon House, Brentford, 
wJiereJt .flmver^i well, sourc regu- 
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laritv, and at Kew there are several well- 
grown examples which bloom well occa¬ 
sionally, but more frequently produce a 
few scattered inflorescences. It is a native 
of the South-Eastern United States, where 
it prows 50 feet to 00 feet high, forming u 
rather short, stout trunk with a wide- 
spreading head, of branches. The leaves 
are pinnate and often 9 inches to 12 inches 
long, with large, broadly oval leaflets. The 
base of the leaf is peculiar by the manner 
in which its swollen base encloses the bud 
in the axil, somewhat after the manner of 
the leaves of the Plane. In autumn the 
leaves turu to a bright golden hue, which 
makes the tree very conspicuous at that 
season. The white flowers are borne in 
drooping panicles a foot or so long, the 
flowering time being June. As the tree 
branches freely and makes a shapely head 
it is well worth planting in a 'conspicuous 
position on a lawn where the soil is well 
drained and loamy in character. It should 
be increased by means of imi>orted seeds, 
for seeds are not often ripened in this 
country. The wood is yellow,. hence the 
common name.—D. 

Kalmia latifolia. -This is full of flower, 
as usual, but I think it is prettiest when 
the buds are only half oi>en. It is a very 
useful little shrub with its delicate pink 
flowers, and not ditflcult to grow in a peaty 
soil. Us requirements being much the same 
as those of the Rhododendrons.—N. L. 

Sophora vlciifolia. —The genus Sophora 
is represented in gardens by a few' species 
which differ from each other very widely 
in several characters. In the Chilian S. 
ruacrocarpa and the New Zealand and 
Chilian S. tetrai>tera the leaves are made 
up of numerous leaflets, and usually ever¬ 
green. while the flowers are yellow', tubu¬ 
lar, and 1} inches to 2 inches long, borne 
lu May. S. japopica forms a large-grow- 
iiig, deciduous tree, sometimes 80 feet high, 
with pinnate leaves each 0 Inches to 10 
inches long, and bears large, erect panicles 
of small, cream-colon red flowers in Sep¬ 
tember, S. viclifolla being a very different 
plant from either of tlie other tyj>es. It is 
a deciduous shrub, 8 feet high, of shapely 
outline, with spiny branches. The small 
flowers are borne freely in short racemes, 
the petals white, with a violet tinge, the 
calyx also having a bluish or violet effect. 
It bears seeds freely, several being pro¬ 
duced together in a pod that Is curiously 
narrowed between each pair of seeds. By 
planting it In warm and well-drained, 
loamy soil, it glow's rapidly, but it is 
necessary to place young plants in i>cr- 
nwnent places while very small, for it Is 
difficult to establish .after it has attained 
a height of a couple of feet or so.—D. 

The Papaw (Aslmiim triloba).—Most of 
the trees and shrubs of the family to which 
this belongs require a tropical or sub¬ 
tropical temperature, but the plant under 
notice is hardy in the outdoor garden in 
the British Isles. A native of the South- 
Eastern United States, it there grow's into 
a tree .‘10 feet or more high. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is a more familiar object as a W'ido- 
spreading bush 8 feet to 15 feet high. The 
flowers are borne singly from buds on the 
previous year’s growth, the flowering time 
being June. They are curious both in 
shape and colour, being more or less 
triangular, about 2£ inches across, and of 
a curious dull, purplish colour. Sausage- 
shaped fruits are sometimes produced, but 
the sweet yellow pulp which is eaten in 
the United States Is not very palatable 
when matured here. It requires a sunny 
|K>sition in good loamy soil, and should he 
left unpruned except so far ns is necessary 
to shape the plants. Seeds form the most 
satisfactory means of increase, although it 
is possible to obtain rooted^lants by layer¬ 
ing the lo^ei* hrtinclp./lV ‘q] 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mushrooms in cellar.— Will you kindly 
advise me about Mushrooms? 1 am trying 
to grow them in a cellar. I have follow’ed 
instructions from an old Gardening and 
given no water. I am growing them in 
boxes, and they have been spawned four 
weeks and no signs of any growth. I 
linished off with 3 inches of fine mould and 
covered with a mat. The earth is very 
dry. The cellar is under the road and not 
warm. When I broke up the spawn 1 
found it very hard. The temperature was 
75 (manure) when the spawn was in¬ 
serted, and w'ell trodden down.— Lucy 
Bksant. 

[A cool cellar is an Ideal place for Mush¬ 
room culture during the summer. The first 
essential is manure from horses bedded on 
straw and corn fed. Collect the manure 
each morning, shaking out. all the long 
straw; put it into a shed or any place 
where it can be protected from rain. Wheu 
sufficient for the bed has been collected 
pile it into a heap to ferment and to get 
rid of the rank ammonia, turning at inter¬ 
vals of two or three days until in a proper 
condition for making the bed. If allowed 
to remain too long before turning, too 
great a degree of fermentation takes place, 
with a corresixmding loss of ammonia. 
When making up the bed, which should not 
he less than 1 foot in depth, beat or tread 
the material firmly together, and when the 
bed is of the required size leave it until 
the heat has declined to 80 dogs., when it 
may be si»aw’ned. Break the spawn in 
pieces of about 1$ inches square (very small 
pieces or crumblings should be avoided) 
and insert them in the bed to a depth of 
1J inches and about (» inches apart. Cover 
with good loam to a depth of about 
2 inches, making it firm wdth the back of a 
spade. Cover over with straw (that 
shaken from the manure when collected 
will answer the purpose if kept dry). Keep 
a moist atmosphere by syringing or damp¬ 
ing with a rose can once each day. The 
soil must never he allowed to become very 
dry. Mushrooms may be exacted in from 
six to eight weeks after spawning, all de¬ 
pending in a great degree on the warmth 
maintained in the bed.] 

Onions Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s 
Excelsior.— Asked the other day which of 
those Onions I preferred for exhibition, I 
gave my vote for Cranston’s Excelsior. 
While both are, admittedly, splendid 
Onions, when grown under precisely simi¬ 
lar conditions Ailsa Craig Inclines, from 
close observation, to become just a trifle 
coarse and to lack balance and symmetry. 
Out of a given number it is, at times, diffi¬ 
cult to select an even and typical dozen, 
some lK*ing higher in the shoulder than 
others, thicker in the neck, and differing 
very markedly in colouring. Cranston's 
Excelsior, on the other hand, has (if I may 
so term it) a more thoroughbred appear- 
anee, the bulbs as a whole are cvener In 
resi>ect of size, this rendering the w r ork of 
the selector easier. Further, it will be 
generally acknowledged that Cranston’s 
Excelsior matures earlier than does Ailsa 
Craig, and finishes altogether better. Did 
the question arise as to which of the two 
varieties would produce from a given num¬ 
ber, treated similarly, the twelve or 
twenty-four heaviest bulbs I would modify 
my opinion, but for quality I favour 
Cranston’s Excelsior.— Kirk. 

Potato blights The need for spraying.— 
Very few outbreaks of Potato disease 
(blight) have so far been reported this 
year, probably owing to the dryness of the 


weather. A case was notified, however, 
from Wales during the week, and no doubt 
if w’e get a spell of moist, warm weather 
outbreaks will become more general. The 
only known preventive of the disease is 
spraying with Burgundy or Bordeaux mix- 
tun*. Recently the Board of Agriculture 
circulated the recipe for Burgundy mix¬ 
ture. It now' supplies instructions for the 
making of Bordeaux mixture. Four lbs. 
of copper sulphate are dissolved in 55 
gallons of water in a w'ooden barrel. Two 
lbs. of quicklime (freshly burnt) are placed 
in a separate vessel and slowly slaked by 
adding just as much water as the lime will 
absorb. When the lime is thoroughly 
slaked more water is added gradually, be¬ 
ing stirred in all the time, to make up 
5 gallons. The lime-water is then strained 
through a fine sieve and added to the solu¬ 
tion of copi>er sulphate and vigorously 
mixed. 

Leek Musselburgh. —If there be a better 
all-round Leek in cultivation than the old 
Musselburgh I have yet to make its 
acquaintance. Grow’n under ordinary con¬ 
ditions it gives medium-sized stems w'hich 
blanch well and which are very hardy, 
while if grown intensively the stems attain 
to mammoth dimensions and are well 
adapted for exhibition. Henry’s Prize is 
a good Leek; so, too, is Renton’s Monarch, 
but I do not consider either of them equal 
to Musselburgh for general puriKjses. Nor 
are the French Locks com parable with 
Musselburgh, Early Rouen being soft in 
texture and assuming, at times, an ivory 
tinge when blanched. No doubt this Leek 
is useful iu the event of early exhibitions, 
but I think IBooks ought not to be included 
in collections of vegetables at shows held 
before Novemlier.—B. K. 

Early Broccoli. —Those who got out a few 
lines of early Broccoli about the end of 
June or early in July will reap their re¬ 
ward w'hen Cauliflowers begin to grow 
scarce. Still very reliable sorts, Ye itch’s 
Solf-pnctteeting and Walchoren, should not 
be overlooked. The latter, in favourable 
years, may turn in with the latest Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, but the heads are 
generally of superior character to those of 
the latter when the season is far advanced. 
Veitch’s .Self-protecting Broccoli needs no 
recommendation. II has been known 
favourably to succeeding generations of 
gardeners as a thoroughly dependable sort, 
although there may be, at times, some diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a good and true strain.— 
Scot. 

Beet Cheltenham Green Top.— There ap¬ 
pears to be a prejudice against this tine 
Beet, a prejudice which is unmerited and 
which can only lie attributed to the colour 
of its foliage. The roots, both as regards 
flavour and colour, leave nothing to be de¬ 
sired by the most exacting, and both are 
sujierior to many of the varieties with dark 
leaves W'hicli are so much run upon. If 
those who pin their faith to bronzy- 
foliagod Beets would shake off their con¬ 
servatism and give Cheltenham Green Top 
a trial they would never again omit it from 
their sowings.—W. McG. 

Cauliflower Eclipse.— Intermediate *n 
season between Walchoren and Autumn 
Giant, it is surprising that Eclipse is not 
more generally grow'n. In point of quality 
the variety is not inferior to the two 
mentioned, and although the heads are, 
I>erhaps, not quite so large, the curd is 
firm and white, while it does not spread 
for a considerably t-jGpKfta I Ifiqjjppe, too, *s 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses —So long as the hot 
weather continues, fire-heat for Melons 
rimy, if necessary to economise, be dis¬ 
pensed with tor the time being, but the 
fact should not bo lost sight of that a 
little warmth in the top and bottom heat 
pipes for the last ten days or so when the 
crop is finishing makes all the difference 
in regard to flavour. Without fire-heat 
early closing in the wise o»f crops of fruit 
in various stages of development is a mat¬ 
ter of necessity if a suitable night tern- 
|H?raturo is to lie maintained, and if, after 
shutting the ventilators, the thermometer 
indicates a reading of 90 degs., no harm 
will result if the plants are copiously 
syringed and the house at once damped 
down. Keep lateral growths persistently 
jyinched, to concentrate the energies of the 
plants on fruit production alone, and 
vaporise the house two or three evenings 
in succession if “ fly ” attacks are hoL up, 
which is often the case when firc-lioat is 
shut olf. There is yet time to make an¬ 
other planting if a very late (nop is de¬ 
sired, but the house should l>e well heated, 
and, to save time, fertilise the first female 
flowers when they open. Plants ail pits 
and frames have 1>een revelling in the 
brilliant wedther of the pwist few’ weeks, 
and good progress, both in regard to 
grow th and fruit production, lias resulted. 
Early closing, followed by a vigorous 
syringing in all cases, except where tin; 
plants are flowering and setting, or the 
fruits ripening, will serve to give a further 
impetus—a matter of no small import¬ 
ance if necr-srary to hasten the crop to¬ 
wards maturation. 

Kitchen garden. —Shallots and Garlic 
having completed grow th should be pulled 
up, and, after being left on the ground 
for a few days, stood in a cool, dry place. 
As early Potatoes arc lifted, fill the vacant 
space with Cole-worts, planted 1 foot apart 
each way, or with Endive and Lettuce, 
etc. Draw drills for the first-named, and 
soak with water a few hours previous to 
rotting out the plants, and well water 
afterwards. The same advice applies to 
autumn and winter varieties of Broccoli, 
which should now l>e planted. Savoys, 
too, except for latest supply, should be 
got out on a piece of firm ground, plant¬ 
ing them at distances varying from 18 
inches to 2 feet, both between and in the 
tows, according to the variety. Parsley 
to afford winter supplies is best railed 
where prateetion can be conveniently 
afforded when required, and the present 
is a good time to get the seed sown. If 
preferred, the seed may 1>e sown else¬ 
where, and the plants, when large enough, 
lifted and transplanted afterwards. Cut 
and bunch herbs for winter use, and sus¬ 
pend the bunches under the roof of a cool, 
dry store. 

Flower garden. —Keep border Chry¬ 
santhemums and Michaelmas Daisies well 
supplied with water, and pJv the hoe fre¬ 
quently, to arrest undue evaporation of 
moisture. If the soil is poor, afford 
stimulants an the shape of liquid manure 
or r. suitable fertiliser. Place sticks of 
sufficient strength for the support cf the 
grow ths in both eases, and tie a.s often as 
is necessary. In the case of Michaelmas 
Daisies, puli out all weak growths and 
thin remainder to five, seven, or nine, ac¬ 
cording to variety. Afford necessary sup¬ 
port to annuals, which, in the oa.se of low- 
grcwing subjects, can often be afforded by 
working in twiggy growths taken out of 
worn-cut birch brooms. Transplant Wall¬ 
flowers and Canterbury Bells into lines 
! foot apart, and sow Myosotls in variety, 
iSilene, Coreopsis, etc., for spring flower¬ 
ing- —^ , 
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SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —Late Peas ought to 
be encouraged ill every /possible wav, for 
the stranger and healthier the growth, the 
less chance there will be of mildew attack¬ 
ing the plants later on. This encourage¬ 
ment may take the form of a mulch, or 
watering with liquid manure. Should it 
be impossible to afford such assistance, re¬ 
gular hoe-ing is better than nothing. , 
Should there he the likelihood of a glut of 
Broad Beans, a line or two may be cutover 
to within 3 inches of the ground, this re¬ 
sulting in strang basal grow ths, which, in : 
a favourable /season, will givi? valuable 
packings of late pods at a time when they 
will bo appreciated. While there is al¬ 
ways some sowing to be done, it will not 
now pay to sow Peas unless there is a 
spare stretch of cold frames, in which case 
<* sowing of an early and dwarf kind may 
be risked. In some soils at this season 
there is very often a difficulty concerning 

Spinach. In dry weather it runs bo .seed 
almost at its earliest stage, and to provide 
regular pickings recourse must be had to 
substitutes. Fortunately, these are pra- I 
curable, the best being, perhaps, Spinach ! 
Beet, although some prefer the New 
Zealand Spinach. One can scarcely go 
wrong in sowing Turnips now, as" the 
cooler nights encourage growth, a.nd ran- 1 
dor attacks from the fly less likely. Let¬ 
tuces and saladings, of course, will not ho ! 
overlooked, and the sowings ought to he 
I commensurate with the probable demand. 
Do not rely upon transplanted Lettuces ' 
after this time. It is better to thin the ! 
plants to the necessary distance an the 
seed lines. Continue the planting of I 
Celery, and flood the trenches with water I 
j after planting. Recently put-out plants j 
should by no means be left to themselves, 
even although they appear to be going I 
away freelv. A little time devoted to! 

watering these is well spent. Leeks, too, 
ought to be got out until the required 
I breadth has been filled. There/is still time 
| to put out Savoys, such as Early Ulm, 
with prospects of success. 

Cauliflowers must l>e kept moving, or 
buttoning is apt to occur. Stirring the 
soil among the lines fairly deeply certainly 
helps to keep them fmm being checked. 
In the ease of late Potatoes, a walk 
I through the lines will now reveal the pre¬ 
sence of “rogues.” AY here home-saved 
seed tubers are desired, it pays to remove 
those untrue to type without delay, and 
the lines ran be finally and rather heavily 
moulded 

Hardy plants and shrubs.— The staking 
of hardy plants will now require attention. I 
There has been a more plentiful supply of ! 
tying material—tarred twine—during the 
present season than has lieen the case d*ur- I 
ing the past few years, but the price is 
high. Some use “binder” twine, but it 
is messy and irritating stuff to work with, j 
owing to its liability to got into tangles. 
When fine Carnations or Roses are wanted, 
it is the practice to thin the buds, a.nd, in 
the case of Roses, at any rate, a little 
thinning is. in most rases,’desirable. Those j 
I who may not yet have sown seeds of AYaJl- 
| flowers and other biennials are reminded 
1 that there is rot now much time to come 
and go upon. Regarding flowering 
t shrubs, there are some which ought to be 
attended to at this time in respect of the 
little pruning they may require. Cases in 
point are the Lilacs and Guelder Roses. 

Ferns under glass —At this season al¬ 
most all Ferns grown under glass will do 
quite well without fire-heat. Exceptions 
are the Gymnogrammas, which always ap¬ 
pear to do much lietter when the pipes are j 
kept rather warm. A few dull days, suc¬ 
ceeded by a low temperature at night, are 
j certain to leave their mark on the delicate 
I fronds. W. MoGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND C OUNTIES. 

Apricots. —Old-established trees should 
l>e looked over, and the growths from 
grass shoots stopped earlier in the season 
may now’ be pinched hard. No harm will 
accrue from so doing, a.s the. fruits will 
get more light and a better lr.ila.nce be 
maintained. Lay in here and there a few' 
shoots of full length to fill up any gaps. 
Young Apricot trees should be allowed 
more freedom of growth than the older 
ones, and well-placed shoots should be en¬ 
couraged. See that*the trees get plenty 
of water almost up to the time of the fruit 
ripening, as it will be 1 letter to withhold 
anything like heavy soakings while ripe 
fruits are on the trees. 

Coleworts. —The present is a good date 
to make the first sowing of these. A 
south-east or east liorder answers, except 
in particularly dry, hot soils, when a north 
aspect, is preferable. Here, .if kept moist, 
the plants will come on gradually, but 
surely. I simply mark out the beds, sow 
the seed broadcast, scuffle it in beneath 


the surface with a rake, and finally tread 
and rake level. I find it the ©afest plan 
to not the - seeds as soon a.s sown, as if 
this is postponed the seed sometimes 
comes through without being noticed, and 
small birds take all the plants. I sow on 
July 10th, and again about July 20th, the 
latter sowing sometimes proving the more 
serviceable if the autumn is warm and 
moist, arid the first batch grows away too 
freely. Everyone /should grow Coleworts, 
as nothing equals them lor late autumn 
and early winter use. If well grown they 
are of delicious flavour^ In con sequence 
of the draught, a good'many blanks will 
have occurred in quarters of winter greens, 
esj>oeially 

Brussels Sprouts. In some gardens 
these often suffer from the disease known 
as finger-and-too. The foliage then 
quickly oasumes a sickly bluish colour, 
and the tops become infested with insects. 
These gaps should now’ he made good from 
the seed-beid, and if the young plants are 
at all overgrown, take out a good-sized 
lvole and make the soil about tho roots 
firm ; also well peak tho plants tho evening 
prior to lifting them. They will then 
stand a chance of making headway. If 
any healthy plants of Broccoli, such as 
Modal or Late Queeu, are still in the seed¬ 
beds, they may he planted on a north 
border, if such is at liberty, from which 
soma other non-impoverishing crop has 
been taken, no turning up of the ground 
being advisable. In such positions Broc¬ 
coli .sometimes stands the winter l»etter 
than in more open ones, the hard root-run 
favouring a firm, hardy growth. 

Malmaison Carnations _As the plants 

pass out of flower, the best of tlie one- 
year-old specimens will be reserved for re¬ 
potting into larger pots for grawing on 
another season. For this potting clean 
pats, 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter 
nr© selected, according to the size and 
strength of the individual plant. A suit¬ 
able comi>ost is yello-w fibrous loam of 
rather a sandy nature, and used in a 
lumpy state, with a small quantity of leaf- 
moukl, and sufficient lime rubble and 
coarse sand to keep it porous, adding a 
0-inch potful of bone meal (coarse grade) 
to each barrow load of the comjxust. At¬ 
tention will also be given to the layering 
of stock for .raising plants to liecomc well 
established l>etcre winter. The layering 
is carried out in a cool pit, plunging the 
plants in order that the growths may be 
easily layered into the soil. Pick off the 
leaves from the base, leaving from five to 
six pairs on each shoot. Make a dean cut 


upwards in the centre of the stem long 
enough to allow the plant to be layered. 
With the tongue open, carefully peg'down 
into sandy compost, and in five or six 
weeks they may l>e cxj>ected to l>e ready 
lor potting into small pots. After layer¬ 
ing is completed, keep the frames rather 
close for a Qfjqwj rtfr|yfr, : ; : rujnid shade from 
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Royal HortieultdPal Society. 

July 1st, 1919. 

Thf. holding of the important exhibitions 
at Chelsea (St. Diuistan’s Day) and the 
great annual gathering of the National 
Kose Society at Regent’s Park, were , 
doubtless the chief factors in reducing the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above- 
named date to its rather small dimensions 
for this season of the year, though the 
holding of the annual show of the National 
Sweet Pea Society in conjunction there¬ 
with made up for all deficiencies. Hardy 
flowers were naturally in considerable ; 
force, the Park spurs, at the zenith of Iheir 
season’s beauty, holding high festival , 
among them. A galaxy of garden Pinks, 
largely new or modern varieties, demon- 
si rated the wealth and variety of this use¬ 
ful hardy class of plant, the teaching value 
of the exhibit per sc indicating the need 
for employing the varieties in large array 
separately in the garden rather than in 
close proximity, which, nullifying indi¬ 
viduality, also obviously militates against 1 
good effect. A welcome group of hardy 
things was that of choice Lilies and Acers 
from Ivor Heath. An increase of such ex¬ 
hibits would be more welcome still. An j 
exhibit of Tomato Ailsa Craig Improved 
all meted much attention. Several good 
novelties gained a wants. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


As already hinted, these dominated the 
exhibition, the display of Larkspurs (Del¬ 
phiniums) from Messrs. Kelway and Son 
playing a goodly part. From a rich collec¬ 
tion we selected Janies William Kelway, 
the exceptionally large, deep blue and 
royal purple flowers on 4 inches to 5 inches 
iong pedicels giving it a character of its 
own. Mrs. James Kelway, light, blue and 
mauve centre ; Star of Langport, having 
noble spikes of sky blue ; Monarch of All, 
whose tall spires of violet-purple towered 
a love all else: and Queeu Mali, a single 
self-coloured, deep sky blue, were notable 
in I lie lot. The Alder River Nursery con 
tributed choice Lilies with Acers asso¬ 
ciated. That most generously displayed of 
the Lilies was Wilimotta*, a graceful and 
1'retfy kind which is also free flowering. 
The colour is reddish. The pretty L. 
eernuum, L. Gray!, and the towering L. 
glganteum were others. Notable hybrid 
sorts were L. Parryi x L. pardalinum and 
I.. Mart agon x L. pardnllnum, both free, 
aud evidencing their respective iiarentages 1 
iu no small degree. Larkspurs were splen¬ 
didly shown by Messrs. Blackmore and 
Iangdon, some mauve-coloured sorts beiug 
particularly good. The best, however, 
were Shirley, very refined and beautiful, 
and Mrs. A. W. Watson, of rather deeper 
hue. They arc handsome in spike, and 
both acquisitions. Mrs. Colin Mclvcr 
(rosy-mauve). Queen of Rath (pale sky- 
blue), and W. T. Ware (indigo-blue) w r ere 
among many others in a fine lot. Mr. B. S. 
Ladhams had an exhibit almost wholly of 
Pinks, precious hardy plants for fragance, 
colour, and prodigality of blossoming. 
Some good ones were Joyce, Elsie, Glory, : 
Ernest. Ladliams (a good edging variety), 
nnd Mrs. Pryor, which lias the whitest | 
ground of all. 

Fringed single Pinks in the set were also 
pretly and good. A new Erigeron, E. 
bybrldus Elsie, 9 inches high and of deep 
rosy-mauve colour, gained an Award of 
Merit. Plants of It evidenced great free¬ 
dom. The contribution from Mr. G. 
lieu the included a selection of silvery- 
leaved plants, the very pretty, silvery-blue 
Campanula pusilla pubescens, C. Rad- 


deana, Lit^ospernium 


after L. intermedium, CIstus laurifolius, 
Phllesia buxifoLia, and Erica cinerea iu 
rich variety. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons brought freely 
of these, the plnk-flow’ered Escallonia 
odLnensis being one of the best. Diervilla 
lutea was distinct and pretty, if small- 
flowered. Tamarix odessana, Syringa 
japonica, aud Spirira Veitchi were also 
noted. Mr. Cbas. Turner also showed a 
big vase of Syringa Japonica iu flower. It 
Is good and distinct, and by no means com¬ 
mon. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Carnations from Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Streplocax'pi and Gloxinias from 
Messrs. U. and G. Cuthbert, and a collec¬ 
tion of Verbenas, Salvia Pride of Zurich, 
Heliotropes Argus, Favourite, aud Lord 
Roberts were, with Ferns and Palms, well 
shown by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit of note In this section 
was that, of Tomatoes from Messrs. T. 
Koch ford and Sons. The variety was the 
firm’s own selection of Ailsa Craig Im¬ 
proved. Some five dozen plants In 10-inch 
and 12-incli pots were shown, the 4-feet- 
liigh examples, while in perfect health, 
loaded with heavy-looking fruits, the 
lowest bunches of ten to a dozen fruits on 
the pots’ rim. 


Hatiooal Sweet Pea Society. 

We are precluded by the exigencies of 
space from entering into a detailed report 
of this annual event, held, as w-e have 
staled elsew'here, on July 1st, In con junc¬ 
tion with the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Generally 
speaking, the competitive classes w’ere not 
strongly contested, though the productions 
cf the winning exhibitors were of a high 
order of merit. This was so, Indeed, in 
the Henry Eckford Memorial Cup class, 
where Mr. W. II. Holloway, Shrewsbury, 
was an unmistakable winner. His vases 
of Mrs. Tom Jones, Sutton’s Cream, Jean 
Ireland, and R. F. Felton were very fine. 
Excellent, too, were the productions of 
Mr. Usher from the gardens of Sir Ran 
dolph Baker, Bart., D.S.O., in the Sutton 
Cup class, which requires eighteen bunches 
distinct, the winner having a fine assort¬ 
ment. Hardly less good were those from 
Mr. Phillip, Astley, Shrewsbury (grower. 
Mr. R. Goliah), for the John H. King Cup, 
and that doughty champion of the Sw r eet 
Pea, Sir Randolph Baker, who was a good 
second, a tribute to the high quality of the 
chief prize-winner’s productions. These 
classes w r ero arranged for amateurs. 

The Burpee Cup class, open to all, is for 
a table of waved Sweet Peas—space 
allowed, 8 feci by 3 feet- four competing. 
The principal prize-winner was Messrs. 
K. W. King and Co., their chief items, 
basket groups of Gladys, a lavender-mauve 
novelty, bend and shoulders above all else 
cf its colour in the* hall, and Attraction 
Improved, a grand new’ rose-pink. Doubt¬ 
less these twain carried great weight. Mr. 
Howard Button, Northwood, was second. 

The w’ealth of the Sweet Peas shown, 
however, came from the trade, at the head 
cl which we place Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
aud Sons, who showed their “ Hawdmark ” 
strain in prime condition, gaining the only 
large Gold Medal awarded on the occa¬ 
sion. Outstanding varieties, even iu this 
highly meritorious exhibit, w’ere Hawl- 
ntark Pink, which one might be excused 
saying must have reached the topmost 
rung in the “ pink ” ladder, so very fine 
is it. Indeed, it is unique, almost epoch¬ 


making. Mrs. Tom Jones, bluest of the 
blues ; Dalsybud, and Orchid, heliotrojie 
and mauve were other grand sorts. Air. 
R. Bolton obtained a Gold Medal for a 
goodly lot, in which Magic, Alex. Mal¬ 
colm (scarlet), Jean Ireland, and Valen¬ 
tine were the better sorts, Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. gaining iv like award for a group 
in which Royal Purple, Ivorine, Jean Ire¬ 
land, Mrs. Tom Jones, and Dobble’s 
Orange were among the best. Messrs. 
Bide and Son obtained a Silver Gilt Medal 
for a fairly good assortment. For the 
benefit of our readers who desire a trio of 
indispensable* we recommend Hawlmark 
Pink. Gladys, aud Mrs. Tom Jones. No 
collection can possibly in future be com¬ 
plete without them. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will Ik* found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 


BEES. 

BEE STINGS. 

Toe time is not far distant when the sur¬ 
plus honey must be taken off the hives or 
lost to the beekeeper. As ueclar becomes 
less so the stores in the brood-chamber are 
requisitioned by the bees, and as these 
stores decrease so the bees must replenish 
them. They do so either by carrying in 
from outside or from the upper chambers. 

Iu weather which is unfavourable for fly¬ 
ing, the bees, against whose nature it is to 
be idle, will proceed without delay to 
transport honey from their upper storeys to 
spaces which become available iu the 
brood-chamber below’. Thus it is that the 
bee-owner loses stores nicely capped over 
and in perfect condition unless he takes off 
llie crates at the right time. 

With the removal of crates comes the 
possibility of stings, though such a possi¬ 
bility is never altogether absent. A few’ 
hints will consequently be acceptable to 
the beekeei»er as well as to the ordinary 
reader. 

After being stung, the first and immedi¬ 
ate tiling to do is to remove the actual 
“ implement.” When a bee stings, she 
generally is not allowed time to extract 
her sting, as some affirm she would do by 
a sort of eircum-ambulation or walking 
round to unscrew and withdraw it. Few 
I>eople grant such licence to the attacker. 
What happens, therefore, is that the sting 
is torn from the bee with all its necessary 
apparatus of i>oisou-bag and muscles 
ojierating it. These muscles, although 
separated entirely from the bee, continue 
to oi>erate, and by a kind of self-acting 
pump process inject more and more i>oison 
from the hag into the wound down the 
sheath until the poison sac has emptied 
itself. Clearly the victim should frustrate 
such action, and (his is most effectively 
done by drawing the finger-nail or a knife- 
edge across the flesh. Never pat the sting¬ 
ing bee, hut quickly brush it off with the 
hand. To rub the sting will only irritate 
the place. One’s first disi»osition, I know, 
is to rub or stroke a sting, hut this, besides 
causing irritation, simply promotes more 
circulation of the blood, which, of course, 
assists the i>oisou to diffuse itself over the 
part affected. 

Remedies for stings. —Well, their name 
is legion. Those most commonly known 
and used are the homely household blue- 
bag and ammonia. The former, if the 
sting be on the face, does not add to one’s 
personal beauty, and is not any more effec¬ 
tual than ammonia, w’hich does not make 
any etuin on the fle^h. Each is an alkali 
which A^uix^lisajthe. acid, of £h<&-r 

sting, r-liave IowSt the jdlee ■ I 
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moil Oniou of groat use, but, on the other , 
hand, I happen to be of that class upon 
whom boo stings now have little effect. My j 
experience i>oints directly to the fact that 
frequent applications of cold water give 
relief, and certainly shorten the period of 
inconvenience resulting from a sting. At I 
any rate, it will check inflammation. Of I 
cures there are none. Friend Fettigrew, 
the famous Scotch beekeeper and the son 
of the still more famous Pettigrew, does i 
not presume to give any cure for bee stings i 
in his “ Handy Iloolc on Fees,” but advises 
precautionary measures—the bee veil and 
gloves. lie adds the well-known advice, 
in case of attack, of spreading the hands j 
in front of the face, or, better still, of | 
holding a bush before it, and then walking 
slowly away. To retire into a contiguous ! 
bush is a splendid protection against at¬ 
tacking bees. The American, Langstroth, 
quotes the juice of the ripe berry of the i 
common Coral Honeysuckle (Louicera ; 
caprifolium). The berries, or the ex- j 
pressed juice, may be preserved for a long 
time in a bottle well closed. Also the 
milky juice of the white Poppy is recom¬ 
mended by him, and he adds that he has 
testimony that “ it will instantaneously 
allay the pain and prevent swelling.” I 
have never heard of anyone using either 
of these remedies. 

Much consolation is found, by those who 
are stung, in (ho abundant testimony to the 
fact that rheumatism and all ailments 
akin to it are not only alleviated, but even 
definitely cured by bee stings in sufficient 
quantity. Those ignorant of bees, too, 
may take courage from the knowledge, 
firstly, that a l>ee sting is very seldom 
dangerous in itself, and. secondly, that bees 
away from their homes never voluntarily 
attack with their sting. Their desire is to 
get back to the hive, and, unless hurt, will 
not launch an offensive. 

I have often insisted in this column ui>on 
the need of cleanliness in the beekeejier— 
hands, dress, etc. Huber demonstrated 
that bees have an exceedingly acute sense 
of smell, and that unpleasant odours 
quickly excite their anger. Thus it is 
essential that bee hives should be strongly 
railed off from animals, not necessarily 
from the danger of the hives being over¬ 
turned, but also because the smell of 
animals, esi>ecially in hot weather, would 
provoke the bees to sting the visitors— 
jKissibly with fatal results to the animals 
and a subsequent demand for compensation 
from the owner of the apiary. B. It. H. 

WASP VERSUS BEES 
O.nf, day last week my boy came running i 
in from the garden to tell me that there 1 
was a fight going on between three honey 
bees and a queen wasp, which were rolling 
over and over in a confused mass upon 
the ground below the alighting stage of 
the hive. When I reached the scene the 
wasp had succeeded in freeing itself from 
two of the bees, which were wriggling 
about partially disabled, and was fighting 
desperately with the third bee, which 
valiantly stuck to the unequal contest 
until the wasp succeeded, apparently, in 
stinging it. At all events, the wasp got 
away and flew* off, seemingly uninjured, 
but. glad to escape, leaving the bee strug¬ 
gling on its back. Judging from their be¬ 
haviour, all the bees were stung. For 
some little time they made abortive efforts 
to fly. Ultimately one of the first two 
shaken off by the wasp, after staggering 
about In circles, took wing and flew away. 
The second, with the third which had 
stuck longest to the fight, I put safely by. 
Within two hours the latter was dead ; 
but the second srm’Wed, and Anally disap- 
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peared. The dead bee showed no sign of 
Injury, except the loss of half its right 
front, leg, evidently bitten off by the wasp. 
Since this mutilation would not be mortal, j 
it must be assumed that death resulted 
from the sting. 

The provocation of the fight was not ob¬ 
served. Possibly tlie wasp was the j 
aggressor, and pounced on one of the bees 
as food for her larva?. Possibly she was 
attempting to enter and rob the hive, or 
She may have inadvertently ventured too I 
near and been attacked by the bees, which, 
despite their pluck, were no match for her 
in size or strength. Apart from the general 
interest of the contest, what struck me as 
remarkable was the evidence it supplied 
of the-partial immunity of the hoes to the 
poison of the wasp’s sting. In the ease of , 
scorpions, it has been shown experiment¬ 
ally that an individual is wholly immune 
to the poison of members of its own ri*»- 
cies and partly so to that of nearly allied 
species, but succumbs to the venom of re¬ 
motely related forms. Is this the case 
with bees?—R. I. Pocock, in Field. 

Remedy for the Isle of Wight disease.—I 

should be more than ordinarily pleased to 
know whether the possibilities of Bacillus 
bulgarieus referred to in your issue of 
June 7th, p. 292, have in any way been 
realised. The exfieriments were certainly 
remarkable.—B. It. II. 


CORRESPOJlDEflCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Moth in Lily of the Valley bod (J. A 7 .). 

| - -The moth you send is- known as the buff 
ti i, the caterpillar of which feeds on leaves 
of various fruit trees. It does no damage 
to Lily cf the Valley. 

The Candle plant (Tt\ A T . C .).—The 
botanical name of the Candle plant is 
Kleinia articulata. It is a native of S. 
Africa, and has long been grown in ibis 
country. It is of eaisy culture, and will 
grow well in the greenhouse, while in 
some districts it is often met with in cot¬ 
tage windows. 

Oleander not blooming (B. M. T .).— 
The plant in question does net evidently 
get enough light and air when expanding j 
its blooms. As soon a-s the flower-bud* [ 
appear admit air freely. It would, in¬ 
deed, he better to place the plant in the j 
open air in a very sunny position during ! 
the summer .months. The growth made , 
is probably of a somewhat feeble nature. 
This plant revels ir. hot sunshine, in com¬ 
bination with an abundance of moisture ait 
the root during the growing season. 

Crimson Rambler with mildewed buds 
(A. 71).—When the sprays of blossom l>e- 
como so badly infected with mildew as the 
one sent, we think it is the best plan to 
remove them, for the flowers never develop 
satisfactorily. Had you noticed this earlier 
a spraying of sulphide of potassium would 
have cured the mildew, or, anyhow, have 
.‘itemmod its onward course, and even now 
might prevent .the mildew spreading to 
other trees. In removing the sprays of 
blossom do not cut them back very hard, 
as it may affect next season’s blooming. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (J.).— 
There may be more than one cause for this. 
Either the root.'- may have perished 
through careless watering, or the fcoil may 
have come into, and remained in, too dry a 
state. The roots of the Azalea are hair¬ 
like fibres, and these quickly perish when 
the isoil becomes sour and surcharged with 
moisture, or is dust dry. All that can bo 
done now is to cut the plants in some¬ 
what and water carefully. If not. too 
much injured, they' will break into fresh 
growth. By no means repot, but' if the 


drainage is clogged that should be put 
right, and if the <sodl has become very dry 
in the centre of the hall, the pots should 
be placed in a tub of water for a time, 
until every particle of soil in them is tho¬ 
roughly moistened. 

Unhealthy Wax*plant (Hoya carnosa) 

(77. IF.).—Judging from the leaf sent, the 
plant appears to have been over watered. 
We should recommend you to let the soil 
in the pot get quite dry, and then after¬ 
wards cut tlie plant back considerably, and 
place it in a warm, moist temperature, giv¬ 
ing it very little water at tlie root. It may 
then start afresh, when tlie old soil should 
l>e removed from its roots, and the plant 
be repotted in turfy loam or prut, with 
som<? finely broken crooks or old mortar 
added, also some very coarse river sand. 

Heliotropes for late autumn flowering 
(71. />.).—-Spring-struck cuttings of these 
favourite plants should now Ik? moved into 
0-inch or 7-inch pats, plunged outside, kept 
stopped, and the flowers picked off during 
the summer, similarly to the Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium. Plants managed will produce 
flowers, with the assistance of n little 
warmth in a light greenhouse, all through 
♦ he autumn, up to tlie end of the year. 
The Heliotrope al.*o makes an admirable 
! wall plant for a greenhouse, and so treated 
when tlie plants have become of large size 
the quantity of flowers produced is often 
j very great. 

Increasing the Double White Primula 

(71. S .).—Considerable difficulty is- some- 
I times experienced in increasing the stock 
of this most, useful winter and spring 
[ flowering plant. As soon as the blooming 
is past remove the whole batch to a shady 
position in an intermediate house, divest 
the plants of all their lower leaves, and 
fill in the vacant sj>aces at the top of the 
balls with new sweet Sphagnum, sifted 
loam, and silver sand in equal proportions, 
raising the material somewhat above tho 
pot in the form of a small mound, so that 
the bare portions of the old stools are 
covered. Ihis mulching is then kept con¬ 
tinually moist by tho daily use of tho 
syringe, and so rapidly do the plants root 
into this medium that, in a month’s time 
.the whole batch may be divided and potted 
off. Each crown or portion is so]rarated 
with a sharp knife and potted, Moss and 
all. The plants arc allowed to remain in 
the same house until established, after 
which they are placed in frames, and only 
a limited amount of air given for a time. 
Primulas, especially tho double section, 
will stand, and oven enjoy, more sun than 
many people suppose, while making their 
summer growth, their texture thereby In¬ 
coming more consolidated and their flower¬ 
ing powers increased. 

FRUIT. 

Melons ripening (S\ /’. /?.)._! t is quite 
easy to tell when a Melon is ripening by 
the perfumo it will emit on opening the 
frame in the morning. When this is ob¬ 
served, examine the fruits, and if any of 
I them are found to be cracking round the 
lwise of tlie stalk, cut them at once, and 
place them in a cool place until wanted. 

Apples as cordons (O. Mar ).—Twelve 
Apples that succeed well grown as cordons, 
and that will furnish a simply from Sep- 
i tern her to the end of March will bo found 
j m James Grieve. King o.f the Pippins, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Hublard’s Pear- 
main. AlHngton Pippin, and Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil. The above arc dessert varieties. 
Cooking sorts will be found in Lord Derby, 
Potts’ Seedling. Alfriston, Seaton House, 
Bi.-marrk, and Lane’s Prince Albert. The 
three last, when fully ripe, may be used 
for dessert. 

Mildewed Poaches (/). W. 17.). — The 
l\iach you >sond lias been attacked by mil- 
I dew, which is due to alternations of heat 
and cold, some varieties being more sus- 
I coptiblo to tho disease than others. Spray 
i at once with. a. solution ..of Uvea* of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) and soft soap, and 
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plain soft or clear pond water. The 
strength at which the solution should be 
used is 1 oz. to three gallons of water. 
To make, first dissolve 2 ozs. soft soap in 
one gallon of hot water. Then add the 
sulphide, and when dissolved add two 
gallons of soft water, and use the solution 
at onoe. 

Apples cracking (D. W. 77.).—The only 
reason we can suggest for the cocking of 
your Apples is that the roots have gone 
into poor soil. When that happens a 
fungus which preys on. the ill-formed 
fruits and spoils them is set up. We 
should advise you to try, in the autumn, 
hard root-pruning, treating one side of the 
tree only. Cut off all downward roots, bo 
as to encourage the formation of new and 
fibrous roots on the surface. It is then 
that a mulch of rotten manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. Cox’s Orange Pippin is very sub¬ 
ject to canker, and it is just possible that 
such may be the case with the trees you 
refer to. 

Peach stones splitting {Inquirer). — A 
very important constituent in the soil for 
stone fruit 3 is lime, which enters largely 
into the process of stone formation, and 
prevents in a great measure stone split¬ 
ting. If you find that there is not suffi¬ 
cient lime in your l>orders, we should ad¬ 
vise you to remake them before the leaves 
fall, and replant the trees, at the same 
time adding a quantity of air-slaked lime. 
Unripe nod wood and ini]>erfect fertilisa¬ 
tion of the flowers will also cause stone 
splitting. Many people moke the mistake 
of not watering the borders after the crop 
is cleared, this causing dryness at the 
roots and affecting the next season’s crop. 

Gooseberries, bottling (A. L. F .).— 
Gather the Gooseberies after twelve hours’ 
dry weather—better twenty-four—top and 
tail them, and pack them'close into wide¬ 
mouthed bottles. Put these bottles into 
the oven, which must be of medium heat 
—not a “ slow ” oven, and not hot enough 
for pastry . Leave them in the oven about 
thirty minutes—until the Gooseberries 
look scalded, but not burst. Fill the bot¬ 
tles with boiling water, pour salad oil on 
the top, and tie paper over to keep out 
dust. If the Gooseberries shrink, fill up 
the bottles from others. See that the 
water is quite 1 inch above the Goose¬ 
berries ana the oil above that again. The 
bottles should be well dried and made 
warm before the Gooseberries are put in. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato bloom falling (T. F.). —Tomato 
blossom will frequently fall off in the way 
described when the plants are growing in 
a badly ventilated house, or when crowded 
up with other things. Give the house 
free ventilation whenever possible, and the 
Tomato plants in it as much room as you 
can, so that the light and air can play 
freely around them ; this will materially 
strengthen them. Be sure and destroy 
all insect pests, and, if the plants are well 
rooted, weak liquid manure, given occa¬ 
sionally, will be very beneficial. 

The Celery maggot {Hon. G. T). Pen¬ 
nant ).— The leaves you send have been at¬ 
tacked by the Celery maggot. Once this 
pest has developed so badly as in the case 
of the leaves you send, only the most rigid 
hand-picking will eradicate it, as it con¬ 
ceals itself between the tissues of tho 
leaves, and defies all ordinary insecticides. 
You must go carefuliv over the plants and 
pinch the maggots wherever seen between 
the finger and thumb. Sometimes one 
picking will suffice, but if a second attack 
is set up, then hand-picking must be re¬ 
peated. 

Horseradish running to seed (i?.).—Old 
beds of this plant will be sure to do this. 
The Horseradish should liave been taken 
up in the autumn, and the best “sticks” 
■selected and laid in the ground under a 
wall or any convenient place for use as re¬ 
quired. The ground should then have 
been deeply trenched, awTYhe.small crol’iLS 
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should have been planted again in rows at 
a depth of from 18 inches to 20 inches, and 
manure should be put about them. The 
bed should be kept free from weed's during 
the (Summer, and the crop of Horseradish 
so produced should be lifted again in the 
autumn, and stared for use, and the bed 
1)0 again prepared as before, and so on 
year after year. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rose maggot ( Thos. C. Ilalliday).— 
This maggot which is injuring your Roses 
is very annoying to the Rose grower, 
boring into the best buds, and destroying 
many a cherished hope of fine flowers. 
There seems to be no possibility of escape 
from it; every year it makes its appear¬ 
ance, and if not destroyed in the spring as 
it comes to life scarcely a perfect flower 
will be obtained, especially earl}’' in the 
season. At the time of pruning, every hit 
of the nruumgs, with the hips, if any re¬ 
main, should be carefully gathered up and 
biirut. As soon as the shoots begin to 
push, and the leaves expand, the larva) | 
will make their appearanee; they may 
easily be detected by the web they spin, 
coiling themselves up in the young leaves. 
It is here they must be looked for with 
care and destroyed, going over the trees 
once a week, crushing them with the fin¬ 
gers, for, if allowed to remain, as soon as 
tile buds make their appearance they will 
wspoil them. Tn confined beds and over¬ 
sheltered Rose gardens this insect is much 
more prevalent and destructive than in 
the extensive open grounds. The more 
exposed situations appear to be uncon¬ 
genial to this and other insects that infest 
the Rase. _ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants— R. Russell.— Dianthus 

Iwrbatus magnificus.- W. N, C .— 

Haworthia margantifera, syn. Aloe mar- 
garitifera.- G. B. Reid.— Specimens in¬ 

sufficient, these being quite dried up. 

-- E. Mickle.m. —Erigeron oaucasdcuin.- 

Puzzled. —We cannot undertake to name 

Florist flowers.- II. Wakefield. — 1, 

Nephrolepas. exaltsta ; 2, Helxine Solieroli ; 

3, the variegated Coltsfoot (Tussilago Far- 
fara variegata). 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1919. 

JULY 

July 9 —Wolverhampton Floral F4te (2 days). 

„ 10.—Newmarket Horticultural Society. 

,, 15. —Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National Rose Society’s Show of Seedling 
Rob es; National Carnation Society's Show. 

19>—West Ham and District Horticultural Society’s 
Summer Show. 

■ I 26.—Sunbury, Wembley, and Alperton Horticultural 
Society. 

,, 29.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees (show 
of British-grown bulbs). 

„ 30.—Tetford and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31.—Maidenhead Horticultural Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Abergavenny Horticultural Society (2 days).; 

Lexden and Stan way Cottagers' Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Show. 

•I 12.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

,, 13.—Vale of Conway Agricultural Society’s Horti¬ 

cultural Show. 

” Wath Brow and District Horticultural Society. 

M 26-—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ 30.—Southport Horticultural Society. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 3.—Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Show. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society b Committees ; 

National Dahlia Society; National Rose 
Autumn Show. 

„ 22.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee at Essex Hall. 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 
Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 6. — National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 
Committee, Essex Hall. 

„ 7.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show of British- 

grown fruit. 

„ 20. — National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee, Essex Hall. 

,, 21.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63 y Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W. G.2. 
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n “Never 
j Felt Better” 

l la a phrase that truthfully epltomlaea 
3 the experience of those who have taken \s 
ifl Beecham’s Pills. They feel well in ^ 
!|| themselves and look well to others. 

-S Their cheerfulness, Rood temper, and r 
• .energy bear witness to their all-ronnd 
; fitness. Beechara’s Pills have put the 
! liver in order, imparted lresh tone to 
| the Btomach, and regulated the bowels = 

I —besides exercising a marked infiu- 
; enoe for good upon the whole system, 
i Thus they have contributed in very 
large measure to that general good 
health described in the popular phrase 
—"Neverfelt better”. If you would 
I be well and feel well—if you would 
J Join the ranks of those who "Never - 
|j| felt better"—your best course la to 
take a course of 


eecham’s 


Sold everywhere 
jg in boxes, labelled la-Sd and 3a-0d. 

L. 




It' YOU’VE NEVER WORN 


BEACON OILSKINS 


You’ve yet to learn the bodily comfort that they afford in 
wet and stormy weather. They are proof against the 
hardest storms, and have no disagreeable stickiness. We 
sell them on the understanding that you may have your 
money returned if BEACON OILSKINS don’t satisfy you— 
there s no risk in dealing with us. We specialise in Oilskins. 
Men's Black Coats from 25 -; Long Leggings from 5/-; Sou'- 
westers from 3/-; Children's Oilskins 16/6 upwards ; Ladies' 
smart Oilskins from 28/6. Send p.c. to-day for Free Beacon 
Booklet, and choose the style that suits your purpose.— 
BARBOUR'S, LTD., 65, BEACON BUILDINGS, SOUTH 
SHIELDS. _M 



JOHN KLINKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 


TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 



SLUGS. 
INSURE YOUR 


-CROP 

rats. 

MICA. CATS and BIRDa. 

(Lea flet and SampU Jrtt.) 

^ 6d. and U. Tint and 15s. 
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the NEW 


D emobilized men, 

remembering the 
early morning routine 
in Hut, Camp and Billet 
are not going unshaven 
to-day because there is 
no inspection. Each man 
can be his own C.O. and 
inspect a clean, comfort¬ 
able chin shaven with 
Easy Shaving Stick. 

That clean, smart, well-shaven 
appearance is attained under 
the happiest of conditions 
to-day with 

LEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK 

Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 

_ E 79—$4 


Levers Easy 
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THOUGHTS AHD THINGS Of THE GARDEN 


PILLAR 

Writing thus, early in July, there can be 
but one topic for my pen. . It is the 
abounding time of Roses. My garden is 
full of them—so are a great many more— 
there is a veritable feast of Roses. I can¬ 
not describe this feast; words are as power¬ 
less to do it justice as are i>en and pig¬ 
ments in the hands of a bad artist. There 
are Roses everywhere, Roses of every de¬ 
scription, Teas, Hybrid Teas, II. Per- 
petuals, Bourbons, Chinas, Bush Roses, 
Standard Roses, Weeping Roses, and, to 
add the crowning glory, Rambler or Pillar 
Row's. It is only when these last come to 
us for an all too brief sojourn that “Rosa” 
clothes herself with all her royal pomp. 
Yet, perhaps, we love her the more because 
of the brevity of her full-dre9s appearance. 
Is it i>ossible that if the stay were pro¬ 
longed we should appreciate it less? 

I have never yet met a garden lover who 
could look upon a collection of Pillar 
Roses in full bloom without emotion. Ex¬ 
quisite as are the individual blooms, 
whether single or double, they are pro¬ 
duced with as much prodigality as the 
blossom on our Apple-trees, and this 
prodigality, combined with the combina¬ 
tion of many shades of colour, produces a 
perfect fairyland. Wherever the eye 
glances there is beauty. If we take a close 
view and insect the single blooms, or a 
view from a distance to admire the massed 
effects or the individual efTect of an out¬ 
standing specimen, that view is in every 
way as satisfactory as we can ever expect 
anything to be. If one takes the Dorothy 
type alone there seems to be nothing lack¬ 
ing toward completeness. Dorothy Perkins, 
White Dorothy, Lady Gay, lady Godiva, 
and Excelsa give grace and beauty which 
years ago we could only dream of, yet 
these form but one class among many, 
equally beautiful and equally effective. 
What are we to say of such varieties as 
Shower of Gold, Gnrdeniseflorn, Claire 
Jaoquier, Crimson Rambler, Flower of 
Fairfield, and the sweetness and super- 
excelience of Rene Andre and her class? 
What of White Pet, Euphrosyne, Paradis, 
Leuchstern, and a host of others? No 
Persian gardens of legendary beauty were 
ever endowed witli Roses as are ours in 
this twentieth century, and surely no one 
can ever have exceeded the Rose lovers of 
to-day in appreciation and enthusiasm. 

The old adage that “a thing is valued 
in proportion to its cost ” does not hold 
good here. This is the exception, because 
there is no class of plants more easy to 
Increase than these same Pillar Roses—or 
shall I call them Ramblers? -so easy are 
they to proiwigate that if the trimmings 
are left lying on the ground for any ap¬ 
preciable time many of them are often 
found rooted. In a regular wat cut¬ 

tings m.iy be taken q ^d f ^jck iOi[<jj{oso 


ROSES. 

frame this month or next, but the more 
common method is to make’them 0 inches 
or a foot loug, of rii>eued wood, and insert 
them firmly in the open during October. 
When this method is followed the cuttings 
should be stood along a clean trench 
8 inches deep, their bases resting on an 
even, firm bottom, then the soil replaced 
and trodden firmly about them. Over 100 
cuttings could be put in a row 0 yards long, 
and the chances are that, if properly in¬ 
serted, 75 per cent, woukl take root and 
grow and bo ready for permanent quarters 
in a year. This may be taken as of general 
I application only, because experience will 
prove that there are a few varieties of a 
less hardy constitution that will not so 
readily strike and which have to be budded. 

A few days ago I passed through some 
of the villages in East Anglia when tlu; 
climbing Roses were at their best. I am 
I one of those who hold some very decided 
I opinions concerning the housing problem, 

! and have, in the proper places, called at- 
I tent ion to the unsatisfactory condition 
| under which villagers, no less than towns- 
j men, have to live. In the time of Roses 
country cottages are literally things of 
beauty and breathe out such messages of 
purity and loveliness that ought to trans¬ 
form the lives of those whose lot it is to 
enjoy them. The walls are clothed with 
gold, with pink, white, and damask; the 
upi>er windows are framed with heaven’s 
sweetest messengers. I, for one, believe 
that they succeed far oftener than most 
I>eople are aware, and that within there 
are hearts not irresponsive to these gentle 
and refining influences. Tt is, indeed, 
possible for some toil-worn mjjn or woman 
to find as much delight in the Roses hiding 
the deficiencies in their walls as for more 
favourably-placed persons to find in a 
lengthened vista of pergola or a more 
ambitious rosery. This is essentially the 
mission of flowers—to shower their benefits 
upou all alike, and, where they find they 
are most needed, to give the most. 

F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 


Pratia angulata. —As a carpet plant in 
moist spots, In the bog garden, or, indeed, 
any position where moisture may be 
secured, this is invariably a success, and 
equally so when grown in shallow’ pans, 
for In this way the latter may be utilised 
i:i the cool greenhouse. Just now the 
plant is freely covered with its pure white 
blossoms 

GEnothera speciosa is now very showy, 

| producing large white, rose tinted blos¬ 
soms in great profusion. Internally the 
handsome blossoms are nearly pure white, 


I these presently colouring with age. In 
this way various shades are seen w’hen the 
plant is used freely. For blooming from 
| June onwards for w r eeks in succession it is 
of considerable value. 

Dianthus Napoleon III. —When well 
grow’n, this is perhaps the most richly 
j coloured of all the Mule Pinks, and at 
| times flow’ering so abundantly as to en¬ 
danger the stock. For this reason a por¬ 
tion should be set aside for propagating, 
which is easily effected when cuttings can 
be secured in September. In the border 
iu groups the rich crimson flow’ers of this 
i plant arc very telling. 

Rosa rugosa repens alba.— For hanging 
j over the brow of a bank or on large rock- 
work Rosa rugosa repens alba is very 
| beautiful. I have seen it in splendid form 
in a garden formed partly out of an old 
gravel pit, where it was hanging over a 
I rough retaining wall which had been built 
I to keep up the soil. There is a roso- 
I coloured variety of this repens form of R. 
rugosa, but I do not care so much for it as 
for the white.— Sub Rosa. 

L ilium monadelphum.— This Lily is 
again in full bloom, a plant wit h some balf- 
, dozen stems laden with handsome yellow r 
flowers showing up well in the border. It 
I is with me one of the most satisfactory of 
| nil the Lilies, and never fails to flower 
well. I have some plants Which differ 
from this large one in several respects, 

I such as shade of yellow and the absence 
j or presence of spots. The particular one 
mentioned is of a line canary-yellow’, and 
spotted. It is growing here in light loamy 
soil.—S. Arncjtt. 

Tree Pasonies. —The season of blooming 
in the ease of Moutan Preonies, never a 
prolonged one. has been briefer than usual 
during the current season. We have many 
plants in these gardens of more than ordi¬ 
nary size, and in the time of flowering 
they form quite a feature, coming as they 
do on the heels of the Rhododendrons. 
Tree Piconics may bo readily increased by 
layers, but, unfortunately, new’or kinds 
are propagated by grafting, with the re¬ 
sult that, all too often, the scion dies, leav- 
I ing the worthless stock to disaptpoint the 
planter.—W. MoG., Uni mac. 

An unseasonable frost.— The night of 
June 25th-2f»th will lie remembered in this 
i district. In the early mornTng everything 
was stiff with frost, and the ice on tanks 
in the open was as thick ns a penny. In 
the burgh of Kirkcudbright wholesale 
I damage was done to the foliage of Pota- 
' toes, and it is to be feared that the extent 
of the damage cannot yet be seen. While 
Potatoes escaped in these gardens, French 
Beans have been severely hit, and a line 
of Mignonette was utterly ruined. Wlint 

lias hapi»ened in oilier districts?-W. 

•McG., Jialmne, Kirkcudbright. 

Rose Goldfinch .— 1 This seems to he one of 
, the “dry weather Ros^b/J as with me it 
docs well in a dry" soil iii a season such as 
j this, wfifjn the fpffifall Is about]fT,inches 
' less than ^ 
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in any season, but in dry ones it appears j flowers year by year. The best position 
to surpass itself. It bears freely its pretty for it is against a wall facing south or 
flowers, which are orange-yellow in bud, i south-west. In just this position a large 
open soft yellow, and pass off lemon or I plant lias stood for years, and for some 
creamy-white. It is prettiest when it just j time past its sprays of orange-scarlet blos- 
opeus. Although classed with climbing | soni have been very pretty, rambling amid 
Polyanthus, it is hot so vigorous in i>oor the slender twigs of Jasminum officinale, 
soil as to need even a pillar, and a tall It may bo freely raised from seed early in 
stake will suit it well.— Sub Rosa. : the year and planted out in May. 


Gillenia trifoliata, —This is one of the 

most charming hardy plants of the week. 
Although curiously light and elegant, it 
yet has a certain stability about it that is j 
wanting in such tilings as the Gypsophiia 1 
and similar plants. Like the herbaceous j 
&pira>as, G. trifoliata is a capital subject I 
for planting on the margins of streams or I 
any moist, half-shaded position, and if the I 
soil is light and porous the growth is very 
free. 

The Coat’s Ruo (Galega officinalis) is 
now a very pretty as well as useful plant, 
either for the border or for cutting. Neat i 
in habit and free and continuous in flower- j 
ing, it should be grown freely where large ' 
supplies of cut bloom are needed. Its 
pretty Pen-shaped blossoms of lilac-blue j 
are produced in somewhat pyramidal ! 
clusters for a long time. There is also a 
pure white form of this plant that should 
be grown by nil who have to furnish useful I 
flowers in quantity. Both arc of the 
easiest culture, and may be readily In¬ 
creased. 

Lathyrus rotundifolius. —This is pro¬ 
bably the earliest flowering of the ever- j 
lasting or perennial Peas, and for this I 
reason valuable. The reddish pink blos¬ 
soms begin to appear quite late in May or j 
early in June, and continue for some con- I 
siderable time. For its earliness alone 
the plant is worthy of more attention botli j 
from gardener and florist, as it is quite 
possible to improve, by careful selection, 
both the colour and size of the original 
species. Good culture alone, however, is 
capable of muon in this direction, and j 
when well grown it will roach 5 feet or f> ; 
feet high. 

Tropncolum polyphyllum. — When so ; 
planted in the rock garden that the rather 
succulent growths can trail at will, this is ! 
a beautiful and interesting plant long be 
fore a flower is seen. This is the outcome i 
of its silvery-grey leaves. With about 2 ' 
feet of growth the blossoms appear, and 
furnish the steins for some time. The ] 
snodes is tuberous-rooted, and quite hardy 
In dry situations. it starts early into 
growth, and dies down at the end of sum¬ 
mer. In a warm rock garden the stems 
creep about sometimes to a distance I 
of .‘J feet or 4 feet. Occasionally the plant 
is trained upwards though, as we think, 
only to hide its best side. 

Tufted Pansy rosea pallida. In the 
search after novelties old varieties of 
Violas appear to be forgotten, and this 
seems to be so in the case of Rosea pallida. 1 
It was raised by the late I)r. Stuart, of 
Chlrnsido, and is not by any means the 
least effective of these plants, which owe 
their origin tofliis painstaking enthusiasm. 
Of dwarf growth, tlie colour of Rosea 
pallida may be described as a rosy-lilac, 
the rose tint idling with age. The variety 
does not deserve to pass into oblivion, be¬ 
ing one of those which show* to the greatest 
advantage (like Dr. Stuart’s Violettas) 
when the plants are two or more years old. ■ 
—W. McG., Jialmac. 

Eccremocarpus scaber. —Here we have a 
really delightful clinilvcr that is not often 
seen : notwithstanding, it flowers long and* 1 
freely during the summer months. The I 
p'nnt may not prove perfectly hardy in ail 



Erigeron hybridus Elsie.— As to the 

parentage of this hybrid, so-called, no in¬ 
formation w r as forthcoming, though as 
shown by Mr. B. S. Ladhams before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 1st, 
when it gained an Award of Merit, it found 
much favour. The plant is dwarf-habited, 
under a foot high, and, judging by the 
examples on view’, very free-flowering also. 
Plants more than a foot in diameter were 
crowded with the rosy-mauve coloured 
flower-heads, which, deepening with age, 
assume a colour tone akin to that of Aster 
Novie Anglbe ruber, the florets red and the 
disc reddish-purple. Among dwarf jieren- 
nials flowering in July I know’ of nothing 
like it.— E. 1J. Jenkins. 

Cistus laurifolius. —This ha® proved the 
hardiest of the Cistuses I have tried here. 
I have tested all the species which are re¬ 
putedly fairly hardy in the British Isles, 
and have come to the conclusion that this 
is the only one which is trustworthy. I 
know’ of gardens not far away where C. 
ladaniferus has lived for some years, 
though at times badly cut back, but I 
found C. salvifollus hardier than either 
that or G. purpureus, reputed to come next 
to C. laurifolius in this respect. C. laurl- 
folius grows in some places to more than 
7 feet high, hut. with me it is barely fi feet, 
though it is more than that across. It can 
be raised from seeds, and seedlings are of 
very rapid growth.— Dumfries. 

Iris versicolor. —Some do not caro for 
the colour of this, but this is rather vari¬ 
able, and good varieties are not. to be de¬ 
spised. As Mr. W. R. Dykes remarks in 
ins valuable little book, “ Irises,” ‘‘ This, 
again, is a plant where selection of the 
best forms is very necessary. The poorest 
are small in size and pale in colour, but 
t lie best have flowers of a good deep blue- 
purple, or even of a velvety red-purple 
that borders on crimson.” I have here a 
good plant of tlie variety I. v. kermeslna 
growing by the side of a little Water Lily 
pond, and It is quite pleasing, helping to 
enhance the beauty of the Nymphapas, and 
attractive in Itself It is planted on a 
water-soaked edging to the i>ond, and has 
sent out some of its offsets into the water 
as well. I. versicolor is also known as I. 
virglnlca.—S’. Auxott. 

Begonia novelties.— It is but seldom that 
any one firm is fortunate enough to get so 
many as five awards for novelties at any 
one meeting, but such was the experience 
of Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
July 1st, w hen showing their new Begonias. 
Six, indeed, were presented, and of these 
live gained Awards of Merit, the “ merit” 
in each case being indisputable. The 
varieties w’ere General Allenby (rich 
crimson-scarlet), King Albert (brilliant 
scarlet), Mrs. J. S. Brunton (a beautiful 
and refined salmon-pink), Queen of the 
Belgians (deei>est salmon), and Snow’drift 
(the purest.white we have yet seen). All 
the varieties have double flow’ers, and, 
while self-coloured, were of the highest 
beauty and ornament. It is doubtful 
whether so handsome a set has ever before 
been presented at one time.—S. S. 

Marguerites as pot plants. —During the 
past few* years these have become im¬ 
mensely popular, not only as cut flowers, 
but also as pot plants, for which they are 


very well suited from the fact that they 
are even more free flowering when the 
roots are restricted in pots than when 
planted out and allowed an unrestricted 
root-run. The way I find answers well is 
to take off a quantity of cuttings in the 
autumn when propagating my bedding 
plants, and Insert them In 4-inch pots, 
about half-a-dozen cuttings in each pot. 
As soon as they are well rooted, they are 
potted off singly into 3-inch pots and set on 
shelves near the glass in a cool house. 
They grow’ on gently and make nice sturdy 
plants by March, when they are trans¬ 
ferred to 5-inch pots, in which they flower 
freely in May, when they are again shifted 
tc 7-inch pots, in which they make good- 
sized plants for the conservatory.—G. 

Deutzia mollis.— This is one of the 
Chinese species Introduced during the 
early years of the present century. It is a 
rather slow-growing bush, attaining even¬ 
tually a height of about 5 feet, with a 
rather w’ide spread. The leaves vary a 
good deal in shape, but are usually 
narrow’ly oval or lance-shai»ed, from 
2 inches to nearly 5 Inches long, and up to 

2 inches w’ide. The flow’ers are wiiite and 
borne in dense corymbs each about 

3 inches across, the flowering time being 
June. Like other Dcutzias, it suffers from 
spring frosts, although perfectly hardy so 
far as winter cold is concerned. For this 
reason it ought to be given a position shel¬ 
tered from cold winds and protected from 
early morning sun. It requires good 
loamy soil, and is improved by an occa¬ 
sional mulch of well-decayed manure, for 
it is a gross-feeding plant. It isr easily 
increased by cuttings of young shoots 
during the summer.—D. 

Humea elegans. In the article on tills 
old-fashioned plant, on page 341, “A 
Scottish Gardener” comments on the fact 
that some people are liable to skin irrita¬ 
tion similar to that set up by Primula 
obconiea. At one time I had the handling 
of a large number of Iluwea elegans, and 
though it did not irritate the skin, which, 
by tlie way, is not in the least affected by 
Primula obconiea, yet it caused violent in¬ 
flammation of tlie eyes. The trouble was 
so great that I was compelled to seek 
medical advice, and matters w’ere soon put 
right. Close association with the Humea, 
however, soon brought on the trouble 
again. Having within recent years no 
dealings w’ith this Humea, I thought 
nothing further of the matter. Some four 
or five years ago, however, I was in the 
gardens at Hampton Court, and, chancing 
to sit on the leeward side of a large lied of 
this Ilumen, with a stiff breeze blowing. 1 
quickly felt the old irritation of the eyes. 

Hydrangea Bretschneideri.— The popu¬ 
larity enjoyed by I lie varieties of 
Hydrangea liortensis for outdoor planting 
in the milder parts of the country lias had 
much to do with excluding other useful 
siiecies from gardens, although several of 
them are very attractive and last in flower 
for a long while. The plant under notice 
is one of the number. It is a vigorous bush 
growing about 10 feet high, with a wide 
spread and shapely habit. The cream- 
coloured flowers, borne in large corymbs, 
are each often G Indies long and as 
far across. The flow’ers are a mixture of 
fertile and sterile ones, the former small 
and the latter conspicuous by reason of 
their rather large bracts. It is a native 
of Northern China, being found iii the 
mountains near Pekin, and was introduced 
nearly forty years ago. Given good loamy 
soil it grows well and gives little trouble 
other than the. removal of the old flower- 
heads as Aobn^SUi the biooms fade and a 
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8enecio compactus.— This is a rather 
uncommon shrub of dwarf habit, suitable 
for the rock garden in the milder parts of 
the country or for greenhouse cultivatiou 
elsewhere. A native of New Zealand, it 
was introduced many years ago, but is not 
often grown outside botanical collections, 
although it has considerable decorative 
value both as regards flow’er beauty and 
attractive leaves. Growing from 1 foot to 
2 feet high, its slender white branches 
often assume a semi-prostrate habit. The 
sialks and under surface of the leaves are 
covered with a thick white felt, while the 
green upper surface is of a greyish hue by 
reason of the presence of whitish down. 
The compact heads of yellow flowers are 
borne during June and July in terminal 
heads of bloom, the size of these being 
determined by the strength of the in¬ 
dividual shoot. The best results are 
secured by planting it in well-drained, 
light, loamy soil in an open position. Cut¬ 
tings inserted in sandy soil in a close frame 
in summer root freely and soon attain 
flowering size.—D. 

Helichrysum rosmarinifolium.— Although 
a tender shrub and only suitable for out¬ 
door cultivation in the open ground in the 
mildest parte of the country, this plant is 
well worth consideration, for it is, at the 
same time, an excellent evergreen and a 
good flowering plant, the blooms remain¬ 
ing in good condition for several weeks. 
It is found wild in Tasmania and Victoria, 
and in this country glow’s quite 10 feet 
high, with a very wide spread. A plant a 
few years ago growing in the gardens at 
Trewidden, near Penzance, was quite 12 
feet across and a mass of flow’era eacli 
year. It is of rapid growth, with many 
slender branches clothed with small, 
narrow’, dark green leaves, amongst which 
the heads of white flow’ers appear in pro¬ 
fusion daring June and July. The flowers 
have the •same character as those of 
other Helichrysunis, and, if cut and dried, 
they may be used for house decoration for 
several months. It thrives in any light 
and w r e 11-drained garden soil, and can be 
increased by cuttings or seeds. Sometimes 
met with under the generic name of 
Ozothamnus, it is also known by the com¬ 
mon name of “ Snow in Summer.”—D. 


Sunbeam Poppies.— On July 1st Messrs. 
Baker and Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton, ex¬ 
hibited before the Royal horticultural 
Society a new strain of Poppies bearing 
the above name, to which an Award of 
Merit w r as given. They are said to have 
resulted from the crossing originally of 
Papaver pilomim and P. nudicaule, and, 
subsequently, with certain forms of I*, 
orientale, P. nudicaule being in each case 
the seed parent. In effect, however, the 
newcomers are just a glorifled race of the 
Iceland Poppy (P. nudicaule), with no sug¬ 
gestion of any influence in leaf growth or 
stature of either of the other parents 
named. In the size and strength of some 
of the more intensely-coloured forms, how¬ 
ever—the brilliant orange-scarlets, for ex¬ 
ample—there Is food for thought, the grow¬ 
ing plant also showing unusual vigour. 
Apart from these things the new race is 
said to be perennial, plants of four and five 
years old still gtiing strong, a fact more 
suggestive of hybridity, perhaps, than all 
else besides. Whether this perennial 
characteristic has been inherited from P. 
pilosum or I*, orientale remains for the 
time beiug a moot point, probably future 
generations of the seedlings will supply it. 
Meanwhile, however, the new’ race is worth 
attention, brilliant aud chaste colour 
shades being wedded to great freedom of 
flowering and indisputable charm.— 


S. V. S. 
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OUTDOOR 

NARCISSUS CAEDMON. 

Only a cursory glance at the accom¬ 
panying illustrnliou is required to de¬ 
termine that the variety depicted is a 
high-class one in every respect, form, 
overlapping segments, and solidity being 
either w’cll shown or suggested. In 
truth, it is one of the most beautiful of its 
class (poeticus), aiul w’hile ranking high 
with the best, has taken high honours. It 
is one of Mr. Engleheart’s raising, and w T as 
among the novelties of 1014. In the fol¬ 
lowing spring it gained a first-class certi¬ 
ficate from the Royal Horticultural Society 


PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING BORDER PINKS. 

No month of tin* year equals June for pro¬ 
pagating the ever-welcome, mostly fra¬ 
grant varieties of the hardy border Pinks, 
while no method of increase equals that 
resulting from the use of pipings where 
these arc of the right stamp and the work 
is correctly done. This much is said ad¬ 
visedly at. the outset, since there are those 
who still cling either to division or resort 
to layering, neither of w’hich can be ac¬ 
counted of equal value as the piping, so 
far as the reinvigorating of the plant is 
concerned. At their best, they may be re- 



Narcissus 


as a show r flower, while securing an Award 
of Merit at the Midland Daffodil Society 
and a first-class certificate from the North 
of England Horticultural Society iu the 
same year. Its outstanding features are 
size, excellent form, a. broad snowy-white 
perianth of rare texture and substance, 
and a bold centre or “eye” conspicuously 
rimmed with dark red in fine contrast w ith 
au unusually rich dark green base. In 
fine, it is a telling variety, one that ever 
makes its presence felt in the choicest 
assortment of these flowers, and one, too, 
despite the good things that . would 
materially enrich any show stand. Apart 
from this, its value as a garden flow’er is 
equally high, and will disapi>oint none who 
are desirous of having the best. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Caedmon. 

garded as second or third rate substitutes, 
something to fall back upon, It may be, in 
those instances where, for some reason or 
another, increase by pipings was either not 
possible or was neglected at the right mo¬ 
ment. The layering of the Pink in the 
open ground is at any time a tedious busi¬ 
ness, because of the density of the tufts of 
these plants, and it is not lessened when 
we remember the thin, wiry nature of the 
stems which have to be operated upon. 
The nature of these thin, wiry stems, too, 
often militates against success in layering, 
since it is not only difficult accurately to 
cut them ; the frailness of the nib hardly 
admits of any very vigorous root action 
therefrom. Increase bv dhrisipn is, of 
course, quite an amareiirMi way, necessi¬ 
ty t ing lyfti fiya0 ptftUfWOVS *AT 
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order to secure, apparently, some measure 
ot compactness. Plants so treated are i 
rarely vigorous, since the stems never 
root afresh unless they are eraeked or cut 
with the knife. It is in opposition to tlie 1 
above-named methods that 

Increase ry pipings is recommended. 
That it is by far the most expeditious 
way no one who has tried it, in conjunc¬ 
tion with any other, could for a moment 
deny. Indeed, I have frequently stated 
that it were possible to take ofT and insert 
500 pipings while one-fifth of that number 
were being prepared and layered. Then, 
again, pipings of the right stamp are re¬ 
liable to almost cent, per cent., so that if 
the best method were judged by ultimate 
results, that of pipings w'ould undoubtedly 
come out top. Following a well-rooted, 
early transplanted japing, compactness of 
growth, youthful vigour, free flowering, 
and size of bloom are practically assured. 
From no other method of increase are ! 
these obtainable in like degree, hence its 
superiority. Increase by pipings is nothing 
new. The old school of florists, too, 
thought more highly of it than is the case 
olten enough to-day. A century ago 
Thomas Ilogg, florist, of Taddington 
Green, urged its importance, saying that 
plants so raised “ wore preferable to those 
from lnjors,” adding that the “ ojieration 
ol' piping . . . ought to commence . . . 
about the first of July.” Tlie same old- 
time florist recommends that the piping 
“ should be cut at the second or third 
joint, but the shorter the better.” Cut¬ 
ting the piping is, to me, a superfluity ; I 
pull them instead, inserting them without | 
further ado, and they root jjractically cent. 
I>er cent. An item of imjiortaiice in this 
connection. If tlie weather he dry, is that 
the plants be thoroughly soaked with water 
the day before taking tlie pipings. That 
ensures their coming away more surely and 
cleanly at the joint, while the moisture 
then distributed throughout the ;plaiit. con¬ 
stitutes a good stand-by to the cutting at 
♦lie start. For tlie benefit of those who do 
not know% it. may he stated that a ” pii>- 
iug ” is obtained from the poiut of an un¬ 
flowered shoot or grow th of tlie Pink. By 
taking 2 inches or 3 inches of such a shoot 
iKitwcen tlie finger and thumb of the right 
hand, the stem l>elow being meanwhile 
held firmly in the left hand, a sharp up¬ 
ward pull of the light hand removes the 
piping intact, ready for insertion without 
further preparation. Pipings can he j 
secured with great rapidity after a little j 
I»ractice. They should be inserted wiiile 
perfectly fresh. The best jflace for them 
is a cold frame, the lights to be shaded. 
If shallow, so that the cuttings are not far 
from the glass, so much the better. A bed 
of finely sifted material, half sand, half 
soil, will do perfectly, inserting the cut- 
lings 2 inches apart in row’s 3 inches 
asunder. Water thoroughly and keep 
close. With due attention, the cuttings 
root in a month, often less. With rooting 
effected, the lights should be removed, lo 
ensure a sturdy growth. By tlie first week 
of September these early rooted cuttings 
will be lit for llieir permunout places in 
Hie garden, and they will repay if the 
work of transplanting be promptly done. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Li hum Henry i.—This is a very fine Lily, 
of slender growth and carrying numerous 
beautiful orange-yellow’ flow'ors of much 
the same slinjie as those of some of tlie 
siicciosuin varieties. It lias, indeed, been 
called tlie yellow’ sjieeiosum. It is a little 
difficult to .^fnkc in such a way that it will 
look well, and l.-auj disposed Ip echo tlie 
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advice to grow’ it through shrubs which will 
support tlie stems naturally. 

Monthuktias too thick. —On looking 
through iny Montbretias I find they have 
been left too long without lifting and re- 
plantiug, and, in consequence, I shall not 
have so many fiow’ers as usual. I think 
they should he lifted every two years or so, 
tlie smaller conus removed and planted iu 
a spare bed if they are wrauted, and tlie 
bigger ones replanted about 3 inches or 
4 inches apart for flowering in due course. 

I suppose that spring is the best time for 
this, hut I have done it in autumn with 
success. I am told that some j>e<>ifle do 
not find the Monthretia hardy, hut I have 
had oorresixmdence from friends well 
north who say that it is quite hardy wfltli 
them. One or tw r o friends, however, lift 
the conns of such fine varieties as 
Prometheus, Star of the East, aud other 
grand varieties, and put them in frames 
over winter. 

Water Limes in tuhs. —Fascinated by | 
seeing some of the newer Water Lilies, I 
have grown a few in tubs, and I think a 
note about their behaviour may he worth 
while. The trouble is that some of the 
stronger-growing new varieties soon cover 
tlie water in a small tub, such as that made 
of the half of a jietroleum cask, and they 
do not flower so well if the sun cannot 
reach the w’ater directly. When the leaves 
get so thick and crow'ded, as they often do, 
tlie flowers also become crow’ded among 
the foliage, and do not look so well. It is 
an advantage to divide the strong-growing 
Nymplireas to single crowns every year or 
two if glow’ll in tubs, blit it is a distinct 
lielji to bigger iflants to thin out tlie leaves 
pretty severely. I got this hint from an 
amateur of long experience, wflio had culti¬ 
vated Water Lilies in tuhs for some years. 
The smaller Biydekeri varieties do not 
need this. 

Astii.uk Auhndsi. —It may be bad taste 
on my part, but I am not yet satisfied with 
the shades of colour of some of these new’ 
pink and red Astilbes. Perliaiis some of 
my readers will take me to task for this, 
hut those I have growm do not go very w T ell 
wfltli many other flowers of their season. 

1 should like to hear the views of your 
readers on I lie jvoint, and their advice as 
lo the best varieties in colour. 

Cheiuantiius LiNiFOLiLS. —I am not yet 
quite ‘sure how long this will live. It has 
been called an annual or biennial. Plants 
raised last year, hut not flow’ered, stood 
tlie winter and are now in bloom. It 
makes a low’-spreading plant which hears 
a number of pretty lilac flow r ers on short 
stems above the small leaves. 

Viola cornuta. —What a prolific plant 
the Horned Violet is if left alone and 
allow'ed lo seed itself! I have a large 
group of plants which have sprung from 
tw T o or three brought to my garden some 
years ago. Very pretty, indeed, are these 
seedlings, and they vary a good deal in 
their size and colour. There are some nice 
I whites, good blues, and purples among 
I them, the only trouble being that they be- 
| come too numerous. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Delphiniums.— To my surprise 
I find these plants are ticklish things to 
move as I buy them. Please tell me the 
best time, and state what jflnnte to use. 
My soil is inclined to tlie heavy side.— 
Wealden. 

[March is the best time, just as new' 
growth is jiusliing through the soil, while 
year-old nursery-grown plants, i.c., plants 
divided and replanted in the spring of this 


year and given a season’s growth in nur¬ 
sery beds, are far the best for putting out. 
These plants, too, transplant quite well 
the September following their siiring divi¬ 
sion. These ground plauts, too, are 
superior to pot plants at any time, since 
these, feeble in themselves, are often 
starved and weakened by the method, and 
quickly fall a prey to slugs, the greatest 
pest of the race. I expect your close and 
moist soil, too, does not conduce to much 
success, and all that you can do to lighten, 
drain, and warm it will not he too much 
for these noble plants. As to soil, while 
needing a fairly generous treatment gener¬ 
ally, they are best in loams of moderate 
weight and w’ell-drained, so that the roots 
can ramify freely. In a very light Heath¬ 
like soil I have at the moment noble plants 
7 feet high with main flow r er-spikes 
20 inches long and a crowd of laterals at 
their bases. They are a glorious sight. 
In the circumstances—soil and season—I 
have had to deluge them with water. 
Winter-w’et, water-logged soil is fatal to 
them.—J.] 

Verbenas.— Recent notes oh Verbenas, 
esiiecially in relation to their return to 
popularity, recall the fact that at one time 
they were among the most prominent fea¬ 
tures in many flow'er gardens, and in some 
places planted literally in their thousands. 
Tlielr popularity was arrested by a disease 
with w'liich it was extremely difficult to 
cope, a kind of black mildew which at¬ 
tacked the tips of the shoots. This suc¬ 
cumbed to ajiplications of flowers of 
sulphur, hut again made its appearance as 
soon as the plants made a fresh start, so 
that it w r as very difficult to get iflants of 
fair size ready by the end of May. The 
difficulty w’as at last surmounted by 
raising from seed and the selection of seed¬ 
lings of the required shades with strong, 
vigorous habit. By this time other plants, 
notably Tuberous Begonias and Tufted 
Pansies, w’ere claiming a prominent place 
in gardens, and so the Verbena w T as gradu¬ 
ally shelved. There was a tendency in 
most jflaces to overdo the pegging down, 
giving the beds a pancake-like npjiea ranee. 
It is far belter to allow’ the plants a fair 
amount of freedom of growth and show 
them in their true character.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Polyanthuses.— These are always so 
effective in spring, and entail so little 
trouble, that it is no w’onder they are so 
generally favoured. This is the time at 
which to secure and sow’ seeds of any of 
tlie choicer varieties. Choose a fine, hut 
rich, soil, and sow’ thinly in order that they 
may remain in the seed-bed for transjflant- 
ing in September. A slight shade is at 
times of advantage until germination takes 
iflace, but w’hen the seed leaves appear let 
the shade he removed, although it may 
theu he necessary to w’ater occasionally.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 


STATICE (SEA LAVENDER). 

All the Stntices are interesting, and of 
considerable utility and ornament, well- 
grow’n examjfles, whether of the annual or 
perennial class, greenhouse, or hardy being 
greatly esteemed. To-day, - however, the 
shrubby or greenhouse kinds are less fre¬ 
quently seen than formerly. A quarter of 
a century and more ago they were to be 
found In not a few T collections of green¬ 
house plants, well-grow’n specimens also 
figuring in the collections of exhibited 
greenhouse iflants at that time, and still 
occasionally so. Hence those that are 
usually met w’itli in gardens are either of 
! the annual class or the strictly hardy 

( perennial kinds, the best of each section 
proving, inji,tiii^ll^p tlie most popular. 
Evidence of this is ahuudant in many a 
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West Erul London florist’s shop in the 
early summer, when huge sheaves of the 
various form** of S. fdnuata or the yellow- 
flowered S. Bonduolli occupy prominent 
positions from day to day, tlieir pro¬ 
minence and abundance affording proof of 
a demand which is constant, a popularity 
which never wanes. These things, too, are 
proof again of how quickly the market 
grower diyines the public taste in such 
matters, and growing the things that sell 
is that for which all such men strive. It 
is often the case that whore the market 
man succeeds culturally the. amateur not 
infrequently fails. Such differences are 
probably directly attributable to specialisa¬ 
tion on tin* one hand, and the absence of 
it,.or indifferent methods of cultivation, on 
the other. The market man, for example, 
aifpreciates tfie value of the early pricking 
r.ff of the seedling plant, its prompt sub¬ 
sequent potting, or transference stage by 
stage, and generally keeping the plant eon- 


being accorded consistently progressive if 
not generous treatment. Some market 
men sow them in autumn, and thereby 
secure much earlier crops of flowers. 

Turning to the pbrennial kinds, of'which 
a good illustration of one of them, S. in- 
cuna, Is given to-day, the evidence of good 
growth and high ornament is obvious at 
a glance. Nominally, the kind figured is 
seen as a foot-high plant, though well 
grown its inflorescences may bo twice that 
height, with a spread anproxhimling to a 
yard across, from a solitary specimen. 
The good resulting from such specimens is 
so well shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration that the point need not be farther 
pursued. Its flowers are small and bright 
red in colour. The bolder growing S. 
latifolia, with pale blue flowers, attains a 
still larger size. S. eyirnia, S. tatarica, 
and S. Limonium are other perennial 
kinds, all of which have much smaller 
flowers than those of the annual class. 
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tinuously on the move. By these means 
sturdiness and vigour are promoted, the 
crowded, drawn, semi-starved condition of 
the seedling avoided. A like principle of 
action follows the plant to the open 
ground. In other words, in all the stages 
its requirements are anticipated, its needs 
catered for. On the other, the amateur 
does these tilings when he has the time, 
and the differences of the results are the 
differences of success and failure. What 
on tile one hand is pushed forward with 
business-like acumen is, on the other, done 
at any convenient moment, too often, also, 
with little practical knowledge. This 
much is said in view of the poor results 
obtained by many amateurs w hen growing 
the annual kinds, and the indifference with 
which many annuals are regarded is more 
or less proverbial. The annual Stallces, in 
white, blue, rose and yellow, are so useful 
as •* everlastings.” quite apart from their 
border value or utility when cut in a fresh 
condition, that they are worth doing w’ell, 
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Their seeds vegetate less freely, and cer¬ 
tainly too, than those of the last-named 
set, even when sown in a fairly fresh 
state. In any case, they should he sown 
promptly, and, where possible, artificial 
pollination indulged in, in order to secure 
good seeds. All the perennial kinds, it Is 
worth stating, are so readily raised from 
root cuttings inserted from November to 
March, and make good plants so quickly 
therefrom, as to render seedling-raising 
quite of secondary importance in those in¬ 
stances where stock plants exist. Indeed, 
T have experimentally sown seeds and in¬ 
serted root cuttings at practically the 
same time, and from the root-cutting 
method have had plants ready for distri¬ 
bution before a seedling ap'poarod—an im- 
portant thing to remember, particularly at 
times like the present, when the stock of 
many perennials is quite low. Culturally 
they succeed in any w’ell-tilled soil, and in 
planting should he given good room for 
development. E. II. Jexkixs. 


Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 

Water tanks and aquatics.— I enclose 
i plan and cross-section of three tanks I am 
j making on a small lawn. I shall he glad 
if you will kindly tell me (1) whether the 
relative proportions of soil and water are 
j about right; (2) how the soil should be 
composed; (3) what aquatic and bog plants 
would bo best suited for my purpose, and 
what others for the narrow* rock garden 
round the largest tank, and when the best 
lime for planting the two first-named. Any 
| suggestions will be welcomed. A drain 
passing under the largest tank prevents 
I greater depth there.—E. W. A. 

|The relative proportions of soil and 
water are fairly correct, erring, if any¬ 
thing, in the direction of soil generosity. 
In the round tanks 2 inches less would do 
quite as well. The soil should be good, 

! turfy, holding loam, with an addition of 
about one-fotirth well-decayed manure. 
These, well mixed, would suffice. For the 
larger round tank Kymphma Laydeckeri 
liliacea (blush to crimson), N. L. purpurata 
(blood-crimson), and N. L. rosea would be 
suitable, with N. odorata alba maxima, 
N. o. exquisita, and N. o. sulphurea for the 
smaller one. For the large tank Orontium 
| aquaticum, Pontedpria cordata, Sagittaria 
, varial)ills fl.-pl., Sclrpus cyprius lnnximus, 

I Aponogeton distachyon, Ilutomus umbella- 
tus. For a rather central position Meny- 
anthes trifoliata and Juncus. zebrimis 
would be a suitable assortment. For the 
long bed, assuming that moist rather than 
wet conditions of the soil obtain, Primula 
Bulieyaua, P. rosea, P. japonica, P. iu- 
voluerata, and *P. pulverulenta, *Gentiana 
asclepiadea, *Iris eibiriea Emperor, *1. s. 
Perry’s Blue, *1. Kiempferi, Caltha palus* 
trls, C. p. fl.-pl., O. p. Tyermani, * Lobelia 
Queen Victoria, *L. syphilitica, Mimulus 
eardinalis, Trollius Ledebouri. Trollius 
Yunnanensis, # Spir:ra palmata, *Lilium 
Gray!, *Lilium pardalinum. Primula Sie- 
loldi in variety, the water Forget-me- 
not, Orchis foliosa, and *Rnmineulus 
aconitifolius fl.-pl. would be good, those 
marked thus * attaining to more than 
2 feet high, and therefore better suited to 
j central positions. All arc good flowering 
i subjects, and, as such, more suited to the 
j edge of the lawn than true bog plants. The 
selection also ensures a long season of 
flowering. A watertight tank for these is 
i not a necessity. For the rock border a 
I selection of Saxifrages, Campanulas. 
Auhrietias, and Aehilloas would be best, 
though it will deiiend ui>on the arrange¬ 
ment, size of jackets (compar!incuts), and 
other tilings as to what would be exactly 
suitable. If you give us the size of these 
and tlieir numbers (approximately) we 
shall be In a i>osition to help you.] 

Saxifraga Aizoon rosea.— 1 This member 
of the encrusted section is certainly very 
altractive, its distinct colour and free- 
I flowering nature enhancing its usefulness. 
Some of the encrusted Saxifrages are shy 
bloomers, but If Aizoon rosea lias fair 
treatment it throws up a number of 
flower-stems, and is decidedly effective 
Tills is one of the alpine plants that be¬ 
ginners should take in hand. It Is of easy 
ci Iture, and increases freely. It w ill suc¬ 
ceed in free loamy soil, and could be used 
as an edging, provided tlie roots are 2 
inches or 3 inches above the garden level. 
Many of the varieties of the encrusted sec¬ 
tion can he used in Hits way. Stones 
hurled in the soil round the roots preserve 
moisture, and maintain it in a firm con¬ 
dition during the winter, so that the plants 
are not affected by frost heaving, which 
sometimes exercises an injurious effect, 
and affects thefi Corxhill. 
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FRUIT. 


GATHERING AND STORING APPLES 
AND PEARS. 

I am sure it would be of interest to other 
renders ns well ns myself to know n good 
method for nhove. Should the sound fruit 
be gathered before the pii»s turn brown, 
and ripen after being stored, or left to 
ripen on the trees? Should they be kept 
in a dry atmosphere covered or uncovered, 
say on latticed trays or shelves? It would 
also be of Interest to know a good type of 
fruit store at a reasonable cost ; say a 
wooden structure, corrugated iron, brick, 
or light concrete building. Should it have 
a concrete floor with the fruit stored on 
the floor, or should it have shelves, wood 
or concrete? Will an ordinary tool-shed 
do, with a few of the old straw bee hives, 
inverted, putting in a layer of fruit and a 
layer of hay alternately till these are full? 

An Amateur Fruit Grower. 

[Apples and Pears for storing must not 
be gathered until fully matured. If 
gathered too early the fruits are doomed 
to shrivelling and early decay. The time 
to gather can easily be determined, in 
several ways. First of all the fruits are 
inclined to drop when approaching 
maturity if the branches of the trees are 
touched, and this may be taken as a safe 
guide. A better test, however, as to 
w’hether the fruits are ready to gather is 
to take one haphazard from the tree and 
cut it open. If the pips are brown and 
rather hard then you may gather the 
Apples without any fear of their shrivel¬ 
ling after having been stored, but if 
whitish, or even browm but soft, leave the 
crop on the tree a week or so longer. 11 is 
better to leave the fruits on the trees three 
weeks too long than to gather a w’eek too 
soon. When gathering, the fruits should 
be most carefully handled, for every bruise 
made will most assuredly hasten decay. 
Take each fruit in the hand and raise it 
suddenly to a horizontal position, and if 
ready for gathering it will part readily 
from I he branch. If it is found that a 
t\Yist or violent tug is necessary to detach 
the fruits it w ill be as well to pass all such 
by for a time and gather those that 
so [mi rate easily from the branch. It is a 
common, yet bad, practice to make a clear¬ 
ance, but those w T lio wish the fruits to 
keep well should eschew this method. 
When gathering, place each fruit carefully 
in the basket and carry them in small 
quantities to where they are to be stored. 
Dry days only should be chosen for gather¬ 
ing, for if the fruits are wet they do not 
keep so w'ell. Late Tears should be allowed 
to hang on the trees as long as possible. 

Storino the fruits.— The ideal fruit- 
storing room is a heavily-thatched building 
of wood and reeds on a brick base, with a 
straw or heather roof and an earthen floor 
covered with clean gravel. The shelves 
should run right rp*n*l the buildhig about 
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15 inches apart, with three tiers of wider 
shelves in the centre of the room. The 
width of the shelves must be governed by 
the size of the building. In a room 14 feet 
wide the side shelves may be 2 feet (> inches 
wide and those in the centre 4 feet wide. 
In such a place uniformly cool and 
moderately moist conditions prevail, which 
are absolutely essential to the successful 
keeping of Apples. The other extremes of 
great dryness and cliangeableness of atmo¬ 
sphere are fatal to the successful keeping 
of the fruite. So, too, are closeness and 
warmth. Apples may be well kept in any 
cool, moderately moist shed or cellar wiiere 
the above conditions prevail and w T here 
darkness is secured. Pears keep well in a 
rather drier atmosphere, a spare bedroom 
kept dark and cool w'oukl be suitable. The 
fruits should be laid out in single layers on 
latticed shelves. Fruit-storing trays, with 
stands complete, can be bought, and these 
are very suitable for storing Pears. Apples 
may be stored in layers three or four deep; 
in fact, stored thus they keep better and 
longer than when in single layers as gener¬ 
ally advised. When storing they should be 
carefully sorted, keeping the small and 
rough fruits aw'ay from the choicer 
samples. No straw', hay, or other 
material should be used, as this often im¬ 
parts a musty flavour to the fruits. Where 
there is a deficiency of shelf room for 
storing all the fruit good results may be 
obtained by packing Apples into clean, 
deep boxes. The boxes should be taken to 
the trees and all selected fruits placed in 
them, handling them as carefully as one 
would eggs. No straw', i>ai>er, or anything 
should be used. The boxes, when tilled, 
may be placed in any cool, moist shed from 
w’hich frost can be excluded. It is sur¬ 
prising how w'ell many of the thin-skinned 
Apples keep when treated in this way. The 
only thing is, great care must be exercised 
in handling, and every fruit showing the 
least bruise must be rejected.—F. W. G.] 

- Immense loss takes place from want 

of thought in making the fruit-room, and 
Pears and Apples, our most important 
fruits, suffer the most. The common way 
of keeping fruit in stables and dry rooms 
leads to early decay. The walls of the 
fruit-room should be thick; the windows 
should open to the north; the doors should 
be double, the outer door thick, the inner 
door not so thick. A ground floor over a 
cellar is the best, or an upper floor, pro¬ 
vided it be not under the roof. The tem¬ 
perature should be uuiform, and never 
much below freezing i>oInt. The shelves 
should be w r ood, and, if possible, of open 
work, so that the fruit can be aired on all 
sides. 

A very good fruit-room w r as that in the 
R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick, w’hich was a 
lean-to built against a north wall. In this 
the shelves, w'hicli were in tiers, were 
latticed, ar.d ran from east to west, with a 


flat shelf running along the centre of the 
room on which specimens of each kind 
were kept for reference. To enter it one 
had to go down three steps, and the floor 
was an earthen one. A path went right 
round the whole room, so that it was easy 
to get at any of the fruit when wanted. 
The windows were fitted with shutters, 
which, if the w'eather w T us severe, w T ere 
always closed. We never knew' frost to do 
any harm; in fact, during a period of 
thirteen years we never knew frost enter. 
The Apples w’ere always kept on the north 
side, tiie Pears being on the south side. 
The fruit, both Apples and Pears, used to 
keep and ripen well. A great point- we 
think in the proper keeping of fruit is 
always to have an equable temperature, 
the earthen floor going a long w’ay towards 
this. We never had occasion to use any 
artificial heat in the fruit-room referred to 
above, and, in fact, there w ? as never the 
slightest need to do so. The temperature 
in this fruit-store ranged from 40 degs. to 
45 degs. 

A friend of ours who has paid much at¬ 
tention to the storing of late Apples pro¬ 
ceeds in the following w'ay:—He lias* 
w'ooden boxes from 2 feet to 3 feet deep 
and from 2 feet to 4 feet long, the width 
varying from 13 inches to IS inches. He 
takes these cases to the trees, and, after 
putting a little Moss over the bottom, picks 
the fruit direct into them. When the boxes 
are full a piece of ncw.spaiier is laid on 
the top and the lid is nailed on. They are 
then stood at one end of Ills potting-shed, 
which is very damp and cool, as it faces 
north. He leaves them thus till February 
(of course, the Apples are late kinds), 
w'hen they are examined and replaced in 
smaller cases and nailed dow T n again. We 
have had at the end of March Stunner 
Pippin kept in this way as firm and juicy 
as when gathered. 

It is not, however, the fruit-room or its 
construction that is all-important, but the 
harvesting of the fruit at the right 
moment. All fruit that is to be stored 
must be carefully picked, as any bruise, 
however slight, quickly develops and even¬ 
tually 8i»oIls the fruit. Another point is a 
thorough knowledge of the variety, so that 
it may not be gathered till quite ready. 
Those without the convenience of a fruit- 
room might adopt the plan of storing in 
boxes, barrels, or tubs, leaving these open 
for a few days in order to let any moisture 
escape, keeping them closely covered and 
arranged one on top of the other in a cool 
loft or spare room. Never place straw or 
hay under Apples, or use it for protecting 
them, as it quickly becomes musty and 
taints tiie Apples. Latticed shelves may 
be lined with clean i«i>er only. A. G. 


Fruit-houses. —Those who may at this 
time bo thinning such Grapes as Alicante 
and Gros Caiman wiLl bo well advised to 
do no syringing after such thinning is com¬ 
pleted, but to maintain the needful degree 
of humidity by damping down paths and 
borders. A light dressing of artificial 
manure may bo watered in, and stirring 
up the Wi der is a sure guide to dry spo-ts. 
Ventilate carefully, shutting up early in 
tho afternoon to conserve heat. Orchard- 
houses must not suffer from lack of air, 
and trees in pots especially must be closely 
attended to in respect of watering.— 
W. McG. 

American Gooseberry mildew.— Cases of 
American Gooseberry mildew have been re¬ 
ported in Cambridgeshire, Worcestershire, 
and elsewhere, but in very few' instances 
have the berries been badly attacked. In 
Kent, wiiere the lime-sulphur sprays re¬ 
commended Jjy-the IVoard of Agriculture 
w’ere liberally Jislld,' a narked absence of 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FREESIAS. 

During the last few' years a great improve¬ 
ment has been brought about among the 
Freesias, and as recently as last April 
several new' forms, such as Goldfinch, Rose, 
and Bartley Mauve, received the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit. 
In time the stock of these delightful varie¬ 
ties will eventually become available to the 
gardening public, but in the meantime 


do not: appeal to me, for some of the forms 
are veritable weeds and often the whole 
effect is spoilt by these washed-out ex¬ 
amples, which should have found a resting 
place on the rubbish-heap years ago. My 
advice to the beginner is to stick to the 
well-known named varieties, and leave the 
unknown seedlings for others. 

Cur.TUKK. — Unlike many bulhs required 
for the greenhouse, it is not essential to 


of the old soil, selecting the largest ex¬ 
amples, and pot up at once in a mixture of 
good loam three parts to one part leaf- 
mould. A sprinkling of sand and bone- 
meal may he added with advantage. Pots 
or fairly deep pane r> inches and C inches 
in diameter prove the most suitable recep¬ 
tacles, and they ought to be tilled to one- 
fourth of their depth with drainage. The 
larger pots will take about twelve bulbs, 
and in the lesser size nine or ten w T ill 
suffice. When sufficient bulbs have been 
chosen for pot w'ork the remainder can be 
planted in pans to grow on for another 
year. When the repotting is completed 



Flowering spikes of Frecsia refracta alba . 


there Us ample material to produce a charm¬ 
ing and varied display during the winter 
and spring months. First and foremost 
for general purposes is the popular sweet- 
scented F. refracta alba, which possesses a 
peculiar grace of form which renders a 
well-flowered potful very decorative. Then 
we have F. Leichtllni major, a rich prim¬ 
rose colour with a small orange blotch on 
the lower petal; F. Chapmani, rich orange- 
yellow; F. Tubergenl, carmine-rose; F. 
Excelsior, which in growth and size of 
flower is a great advance on F. Iieichtlini, 
and some firms offer n goo d rnixe 


purchase a fresh supply each year, pro¬ 
vided they are given the necessary atteu 
lion after flowering. For the last mouth 
or two the jiots containiug the bulbs have 
occupied a ]»ositii>n on a shelf in a green¬ 
house where they received full sunshine 
and were given no water after the foliage 
had ripened oft*. 1 have found that this 
method is preferable to placing them in a 
cold frame or under the stage, the results 
the following season being much better. 
Early potting must be practised if well- 
grown Freesias are desired, tlie latter part 
of July or August being the best time to 
carry out such w’ork. Shake the bulbs out 



give a good watering and arrange tlie pots 
in a cold frame or at the base of a south 
wall, and provide a slight covering of 
sifted leaf-soil or Cocoanut fibre. During 
dry weather the lights must be off the 
frames, but should a sjiell of rain occur, 
then they will be useful to prevent the 6oil 
becoming too wet. When growth api>onr$ 
tlie fibre can be removed, the plants gradu¬ 
ally exposed to the light, and water may 
be given in sufficient quantity to keep the 
roots moist. A few thin, neat stakes will 
be needed to prevefj^j ,.t^io-js|joc|ts breaking, 
and the plants must-be kept as near tlie 
glass 
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lo secure sturdy and healthy growth. With 
the approach of winter the plants are 
taken into a cool greenhouse or heated pits. 
If they are needed for early flowering they 
must i>e gradually inured to a little extra 
warmth. When the jiots are full of roots 
alternate waterings of weak liquid manure 
will he beneficial. 

After flowering Freesias still require 
gieenhouse treatment, where they must be 
well supplied with moisture until the 
foliage shows signs of decay, when the 
amount is slightly diminished and finally 
withheld. T. W. B. 

THE AFRICAN LILY 

( Ao A PA NT1J U S UMlt ELLATU S). 

This still holds its ow*n as a general 
favourite. A good deal of this is, no doubt, 
owing to the fact that, apart from the 
beauty of its blossoms, it is a plant of a 
very accommodating nature. Though it 
will stand the winter without injury in the 
particularly favoured parts of these Isles, j 
it must, generally si>eaking, be regarded as 
a greenhouse plant. As, however, it losses I 
the winter in a comparatively dormant 
state it may at that time be kept in a frost- i 
proof shed, coachhouse, or similar struc¬ 
ture. The principal use to which it is put 
is when grown in large pots or tubs for 
standing on balconies, terraces, or such 
positions during the summer. 

There is a good deal of difference to be J 
found amoug the plants of this Aga- ; 
panthus, probably owing to the fact that 
considerable numbers are raised from i 
seeds. The names of giganteu9 and maxi- 
mus are often applied to a very fine form. 
At the same time, all bearing these names 
are not of equal merit, the result of having 
been selected from seedlings. The pure 
white variety albus is very fine, and affords 
a decided contrast to the type. Some years 
ago a double-flowered form known as A. 
umhcllatus flore-pleno was put into com¬ 
merce, and at that time attracted a good 
deal of attention. It has, how’ever, almost 
dropped out of cultivation, owing to the 
fact that the blossoms seldom open in a 
satisfactory manner. The variety Moore- 
anus dies down below the ground during 
the winter. This, which is the hardiest of 
all, has compact, rounded heads of blue 
flowers. There is a variegated-leaved 
Aga panthus, quite an old plant in gardens. 
It is usually met with under the name of 
A. umbellatus variegatus, but is really a 
form of the small growing variety minor. 
Hood-sized tufts with their masses of white 
striped leaves are very pleasing, but addi¬ 
tionally so when they are overtopi>ed by j 
the heads of blue blossoms. It does not, 
however, flow'd* very freely. A compara- ‘ 
tively new kind is commonly regarded as a I 
distinct species under the name of A. I 
Weilleghi. This has rather long, drooping 
flowers of a pleasing shade of blue. 

__K. R. W. 

GRASSL T LA (KALOSANTHES) 

COCCI NE A. 

Ok the 120 si>ecies or thereabouts included 
in the genus Crassula very few* are in 
general cultivation. Ity far the best, known j 
is Crassula coccinea, which was intro- I 
dueed from South Africa as long ago as 
1710. It is also known as Kalosanthes j 
coccinea. Where a greenhouse has to be 
kept gay throughout the summer, this 
Crassula is exceedingly useful, as when at 
its best the brightly coloured blossoms arc 
very showy. As with other members of 
the genus, it is of a somewhat succulent j 
character, but less pronounced in this re¬ 
spect than some of the other species. Its | 
cultural requirements are much the same j 
ns those of a Pelargonium, the original 
species of which are also natives of South 


Africa. This Crassula is of a rather erect 
habit, of growdh, and does not branch out 
very freely w*hen the growing points are 
pinched out. For this reason three cut¬ 
tings are often put around the edge of a 
small pot, and when sufficiently rooted 
they are shifted into larger pots without 
separating them. It is not at all a diffi¬ 
cult subject to strike from cuttings, which 
may be treated much the same as those of 
a Pelargonium : that is lo say, they do not 
need to be kept in a close case till they 
are rooted. The'after-treatment is simple, 
mainly consisting in giving the plants a 
good, light position in the greenhouse, and 
In watering when necessary. As soon as 
the plants are well furnished with roots, 
they may be put into pots 5 inches in 
diameter, in which they w*ill form neat, 
bushy examples that will flow*er well. A 
suitable compost should consist mainly of 
loam, lightened by a little leaf-mould and 
sand. As the pots get full of roots, an 
occasional stimulant will be beneficial. 
This Crassula is sometimes planted out 
during the summer, and, where fully ex¬ 
posed lo air and sunshine, the deep scarlet 
hue of the flow*ers is especially pro¬ 
nounced. A second species, which is often 
grown for decoration, is Crassula jns- 
mlnea, a smaller grow*er than the preced¬ 
ing, and with white Jasmine-like flowers. 
After being opened for a time, they be¬ 
come suffused with a reddish tinge. This 
species is also a native of the Cape, but ’ 
was not introduced till 1815. There are I 
some varieties, apparently hybrids be- ' 
tw*een the two above-named species, but I 
prefer the original kinds. Both, but 
especially C. coccinea, are largely grow*n 
for Covent Garden Market. T. W. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

During the past few years Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums have been largely grown for win¬ 
ter blooming, and certainly they are, when 
well managed, a great addition to the list, 
of w'inler flowers, as the brilliant colours 
are even more welcome in the short, dark 
days (than they are now*, when such a host 
I of other plants with bright flowers is 
comi>etiug w*irh them in the rivalry for 
place as first favourites. After trying a 
good many plans for securing good plants. 

I can confidently recommend the following 
way as sure to give good results if care¬ 
fully carried out—viz., at this time of year 
1 select a quantity of spring-struck plants 
that are in 3-inch pots and w*ell filled 
with roots, and shift them into 5-inch pots, 
using good, sound loam or partly decayed 
turf, and ram it into the pots very firmly, 
as the object is to get short-jointed, well- 
ripened wood. The plants are set out in 
the. open air in a sunny position, either on 
a bed of ashes or on boards, so that stag¬ 
nant water may not get. at the roots. The 
points of the shoots should be pinched out 
to Induce a dwarf, bushy habit, and all 
blooms ns they appear should be picked 
off. Careful watering Is necessary at all 
times, but the Pelargonium is more easily 
injured by excess than by lack of w*ater. 
They should be kept out of doors until the 
middle of September, when a light, airy 
position under glass should be selected for 
them ; but the house should be kept wide 
open as long as the weather is mild ; but 
as soon ns damp, foggy w*eatlier comes on, 
a little fire-heat, is necessary, more for 
drying the atmosphere and preserving the 
1 looms from decay than for hurrying on 
the flow*ors. as they will bloom very freely 
In a temperature of about 55 (legs. As 
the winter advances more fire-heat will be 
needed to keep up the same temperature, 
but it is dry rather than a high tempera¬ 


ture that Is required, and few plants re¬ 
pay good culture bettor than Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. J. G. II. 

MARGUERITES. 

Many of the popular flowers, such as 
j Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, and 
others, were ns generally grown fifty years 
j ago as they are to-day, but the Mar- 
! guerites at that time were practically un¬ 
known. Now they are grown everywhere, 
and Immense numbers are brought into 
Covent Garden Market. The late Mr. 
Herbst., of Richmond, who was fond of 
trying experiments in out-of-the-way 
plants for market, was the fii'st to take up 
the culture of the Marguerite, in the opeu- 
ing half of the seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury. The sort then grown was the typi¬ 
cal Chrysanthemum frutescens, of which 
good-sized bushes used to yield a great 
quantity of cut flowers, which was the 
only purpose for which they w*ore then 
grown. They, however, proved to be such 
a remunerative crop that their cultivation 
was not only continued, but further ex¬ 
tended. The varieties of the present day, 
now grown principally for disposal in 
pots, are very different in habit from the 
original E. frutescens. There are several 
forms, but that in the hands of the market 
growers Is about the best for general pur¬ 
poses, and for flowering in a small state. 
The yellow* flowered Etoile d’Or has been 
grow*n for many years, but not to any 
great extent. Of late the variety Mrs. F. 
Sander has come very much to the front. 
This has a large cushion-like centre, after 
the manner of an Anemone-flowered Chry¬ 
santhemum. In habit this partakes more 
of the character of Chrysanthemum fru¬ 
tescens itself, and is therefore not go w*ell 
suited far growing in a small state as are 
4he ordinary market varieties. 

Some ten to twelve years ago a variety 
was distributed, and described as a Mar¬ 
guerite with pink flowers. This caused a 
deal of disappointment, even though it 
was really correct, as the true flowers arc 
disposed in the central disc. In this the 
large, conspicuous guard florets were 
white, as in the others. Though much 
talked about at the time, I have not met 
with these coloured-centred kinds of late. 
There were double pr semi double varie¬ 
ties before the advent of Mrs. F. Sander, 
notably Coronation and Queen Alexandra, 
but they have apparently now dropped out 
of cultivation. The Marguerites are all 
easily grown plants, though some care is 
1 necessary in selecting the best cuttings. 
Those taken from the flowering shoots do 
not form such good plants as if a few old 
specimens are headed back, and the young, 
succulent shoots then pushed out taken 
as cuttings The flow*oring season of 
plants in pots is much lengthened by the 
removal of nil old blossoms and liberal 
applications of liquid manure. While 
aphides will sometimes attack the foliage, 
the greatest pest is the leaf-burrowing 
maggot, which is really the lava of a 
small fly. When seen in the leaves these 
pests can be killed by pinching between 
the finger and thumb, while paraffin emul¬ 
sion is sometimes recommended to Ik? 
sprayed on the plants in order to keep the 
flies away, blit it is not always a success. 

_ W. T. 

NOTESl AND REPLIES. 

Sea sand.—Can sea sand be added to 
soil that is to be used for lotting? 

flf sea sand is thoroughly washed and 
left exposed to tin 1 air for a time, it may 
then l>c used for the purpose named. The 
washing must, however, be w*ell done, to 
effect which, a frequent change of water 
1 s necessa ry.-j ! 1 3' u al n ; i: m 
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Treatment of night-blooming Cactus.—I 

Lave an old plant of the night-blooming 
Cactus. It generally lias many flowers in 
June and July. New the stems look black, 
and there are only a few buds showing. 
I«ist winter the greenhouse was not much 
heated. Would that injure the plant? It 
has been in a small pot for several years. 
Should it be put into a large one, and 
when?—M. T. Y. 

[There is no doubt I hat loo low a tem¬ 
perature during the past winter is answer- 
able for the unsatisfactory condition of 
jour nigbt-flowering Cactus. If, as you 
say, the steins have turned black, it is 
very questionable if anything can be done 
to revive it. With regard to putting it 
into a larger pot. a great deal depends 
upon the condition of the roots. If you 
turn the plant out of the pot, it is quite 
possible that you will find many of the 
roots have perished, and if this is the case, 
all dead portions should be cut away. 
Then the plant should be repotted in a 
mixture of loam and brick rubble, with a 


OflGHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM THALzENOPSIS 
SCHROEDERIANUM. 

Among autumn and winter flowering 
Orchids this occupies a prominent place. 
When writing of this beautiful species one 
readily calls to mind the magnificent group 
staged at one of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings in pre-war days by Mr. 
Moore, of Chadwar, GIos. The type, first, 
introduced about thirty or forty years ago, 
was described in 1880 from «]>eoimeiis 
which flowered in the collection of Captain 
Broomfield, of Balmain, Australia, the 
plants having been collected in Northern 
Queensland. It did not, however, become 
well known until Messrs. Sander, of St. 
Albans, obtained an inqiortation through 
their collector, Micholitz, in 1S01, and in 
all probability the varietal form illustrated 
was out of this importation, for it obtained 
a first-class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society the following year. 


is not advised, and should only be carried 
out when a larger receptacle is needed or 
the soil has become sour and decayed. 
Ordinary flower-pots or pans may be 
chosen, and each must be filled to one-tliird 
of its depth with drainage material. If »t 
is decided to grow the plants suspended 
from the roof, pans Io which wire handles 
are attached before any repotting is 
carried out should he selected. After 
having been repotted only a moderate 
quantity of water will be necessary, and 
protection will be needed from the direct 
rays of the sun. The plants having started 
into growth every encouragement must be 
given them, for it should be borne in mind 
that the growing season of D. Phahcnopsis 
is a comparatively short one. To secure 
strong pseudo-bulbs that will produce the 
maximum number of spikes the atmosphere 
must ho kept moist. Light sprayings over¬ 
head whenever the weather is hot, and 
when root action is vigorous copious sup¬ 
plies of water may he given, while the 
blinds will only be needed during the 



Dcndrobium Phahennpsis Schroederianum. 


little sand The size of the pot will de¬ 
pend upon Hie condition of the roots, but 
in any case it must not be too large. It is 
also very necessary that the pot be quite 
clean and effectually drained. Watering 
must be very carefully carried out, more 
particularly till the roots are again active. 
If you revive your sited men and the green¬ 
house is not much heated during the com¬ 
ing winter, it is quite possible that it: will 
again suffer. | 

Plant-houses. — As they have r.ow 
finished growth, place Indian Azaleas out¬ 
doors in a seini-shady, cool position, and 
afford Light shade for a week or two. 
Syringe the plants with weak clarified 
soot-water occasionally, and every clay 
v.ith clear water. Other Azaleas and 
hard-wooded subjects usually forced into 
bloom for winter and spring dis¬ 
play may also he stood out with 
the foregoing- Deutzias, Lilacs, Azalea 
mollis, Rhocludomlrcms, and other plants 
lequiied for forcing, and which are 
planted out, should be kept well supplied 
with water during the weather.—A. NY. 
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The type produces flowers of a deep rose 
| shaded with magenta-purple, but the 
• variety Schroederianum is more richly 
coloured, while the habit of the plant is 
| stronger than in a typical I). Phalrenopsis. 
The species is native of N. Australia, the 
form quoted above coming from New 
Guinea. 

CL'i/rriiic.— 'When the flower-spikes are 
removed only sufficient water should he 
given to keep the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. The atmosphere should be 
kept, on the dry side, while the temperature 
ought not to fall below f>0 degs. Fa hr. 
Under such conditions this class of Den- 
drobiuin takes a decided rest of several 
months, which is essential if the plants 
are to be kept in good condition. During 
May or June the plants will begin to grow 
freely, and can be given fresh rooting 
material directly root action is evident. 
The comiiost should consist of Osmunda 
fibre three parts and Sphagnum Moss one 
part, with a moderate sprinkling of 
crushed crocks. Annual potting, however, 


middle of the day. This treatment must 
be given throughout the growing period. 
If the grower does not possess a house set 
apart for Dendrobiums lie should select a 
position near the roof-glass of the plant- 
stove or warmest Orchid-house. As 
autumn approaches and growth is near 
completion less water will be needed, but 
the plants must not suffer from drought or 
the flower-spikes will be weak and the 
blooms badly developed. T. W. B. 


Lycaste Skinneri.—This, disooveaed by 
by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner when collecting in 
Guatemala in 18-11, flowered for the first 
lime in tills country during Ihe following 
year. Not only is it a beautiful Orchid, 
bin it is most variable, and some of the 
named variolies, such ns superba. rubella, 
etc., are quite distinct, while the white 
form, known ns alba, is a decided ac¬ 
quisition. The cool or intermediate house, 
where Ihe temperature t^ops not fall below 
50 degs. Fahr., will suit Lycastes ad- 
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mlrably. Any repotting should be carried 1 
out when the new growth is 2 inches or 3 j 
inches long, and the rooting medium j 
should consist of fibrous loam and peat in I 
equal parts. Fill the pots or pans to one- 
fourth of their depth with drainage, and 
make the soil fairly firm about the roots. | 
For a few weeks water must be afforded 
sparingly, but, once root action is evident, 
the supply can be increased. Keep the 
surroundings moist by syringing between 
the pots twice or thrice daily, but when 
the now pseudo-bulbs are fully developed 
this may cease, and only sufficient water 
be given to maintain the plant in a plump 
condition.—T. B. 

Cypripedium callosum Sanderae. — The 

tyi>e of this variety is well known, and re¬ 
ceived a First-Class Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1SS6, but 
the albino known as Sanderse flowers at a 
time—usually May and .Tune—when the 
bulk of the Oypripediums has gone out of 
bloom. The dorsal sepal is white, with 
radiating lines of apple-green, the re¬ 
mainder of the flower pale green. It be¬ 
longs to the warm-house section of Cypri- 
pediums, and any repotting should be done 
immediately after the flowers are removed, 
adding a portion of good, fibrous loam to 
the usual Orchid compost. The pots 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage, and when the repotting is 
completed the soil must be just below the 
rim, to allow space for watering, as 
Oypripediums require water more or less 
throughout the year.—B. 


CHRYSflNTHETOS. 

GROWING THREE PLANTS IN A TOT. 
Trade and market growers are never at a 
loss to know what to do with many of 
their late-struck Chrysanthemums. Trade 
growers always propagate more plants than 
are required by their numerous clients, 
and, at this season, rather than let them 
si>oil in the deep “ sixties ” into which they 
were potted some time ago, they are dealt 
with in a very practical manner. A visit 
to one of their nurseries a few days ago 
revealed the fact that many very useful 
and promising plants were being placed 
into their flowering pots. In most in¬ 
stances three plants were placed in a 9-inch 
I Hit. The grower took the precaution to 
place plants of a size together in eacli pot. 
Each potful of plants represented one 
variety, still further ensuring uniformity 
of size. From past experience I can speak 
highly as to the result of this way of deal¬ 
ing with late-struck and spare Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Each plant will develop one large 
and handsome bloom, so that there should 
be three good flowers in each potful of 
plants. Where a larger number of flowers 
is desired it is a very simple matter to 
allow more buds to develop, and in nur¬ 
series, where a free display of decorative 
blossoms of smaller size is wanted, the 
same plants may he grown on to the ter¬ 
minal buds, and the latter be slightly 
thinned out. Treated in the last-men¬ 
tioned fashion, beautiful sprays of blos¬ 
soms may be gathered for indoor decora¬ 
tion, or the plants may be used for 
conservatory embellishment. In most gar¬ 
dens, both large and small, almost invari¬ 
ably there are many plants left over after 
tlie usual final potting is completed. There 
is no reason why those surplus plants 
should not he treated in the manner de¬ 
scribed in tliis note, and thus obtain full 
advantage of all the labour, time, aud ox¬ 
idise Incurred in their development up to 
the present time. In the market nurseries 
it is quite a common sight to see several 
plants potted finally into one large pot. 
Space by thesens is econlinksed, and 
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good use is made of late-struck plants. 
Should there be readers who have plenty 
of fl inch pots available, one plant should I 
be finally potted into each of these, and 
excellent results will be gained in this way. j 
In all cases i>ot firmly, and use soil of good 
quality._II. 


Chrysanthemums.— Tliis is the time at ! 
‘vhieh the foundations of a future display I 
is laid. ' Let the plants be spaced out, in 
order that a freo circulation of air and 
thorough exposure to the sun may be ob¬ 
tained. Stalling in all ca/ses, whether of 
plants for laVge blooms or in the case of 
bush plants, must be seen to in good time. 
The young wood of the Chrysanthemum is 
extremely brittle, and may l>e snapped as 
quickly by heavy rains as by wind, aud, 
once broken, the ultimate display will be 
marred. There is as yet no need to hurry 
on feeding. Stimulants play their part in 
finishing the plants, and in aiding them to 
develop thei-r blooms, but in all cases these j 
artificial aids ought to l>e used with great j 
care. In careless hands they are a positive | 
source of danger to the plants.—AV. McG. | 

ROOJW AND^ WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Many who are really fond of plants, even I 
if they possess the requisite glass struc- ! 
tures wherein to cultivate them, often, 
also, like to have them in their dwellings, 
and those who are similarly fond, but have , 
not such conveniences, make many shifts I 
to gratify their likings. It often happens, * 
however, that, through kinds being ' 
selected that are unsuited for the particu- j 
lar circumstances of the case, indifferent I 
success is attained The greater number I 
of flowering plants likes a sunny aspect, 
and thrives badly if this is not given. Not 
a few, too, of the number of handsome 
leaved plants are equally benefited by hav¬ 
ing a sunny window. Ferns are often of 
fine growth In windows, and if there is one 
more than another that is a universal 
favourite it is the Maiden Hair (Adiantum 
cuneatiim). This does beautifully in a 
window facing the north ; the fronds, al¬ 
though not growing so large as they would 
do in a warmer, more moist, atmosphere, 
will attain a length of over 1 foot, includ¬ 
ing the stem, and often keep as healthy 
as they do iu an ordinary Fern-house, 
small plants gradually attaining fair size 
under such conditions. The common Pteris 
erotica and P. serrulata, with most of its 
crested forms, do equally well, growing up 
from small seedlings so as to attain a size 
quite as large as is desirable for window 
plants. This they will do in rooms where 
the atmosphere is always dry through the 
presence of fires and gas ; but for Ferns to 
j succeed under these last-named conditions 
| it is requisite that they should Tie inured 
I to it from the time they are quite small. 

Plants grown up tenderly in a moist, warm 
! atmosphere would very soon look sickly, 

| if so located, and if success is looked for 
they must never be allowed to want for 
j water. If the leaves flag through drought 
1 they will turn more or less brown, and the 
I plants will not again assume their wonted 
I appearance until fresh growth is made. 

, In rooms where fires are much or regu¬ 
larly used, the growth will not be so close, 
and the general appeurance of the plants 
J will not be so good as where they are ab¬ 
sent. As a matter of course, the plants 
must bo taken out. of the windows during 
severe frost. Nephrolepls exaltata, the 
Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia canadensis), 
and the plain-leaved form of the Hart's- 
j tongue (Scolopendrium) also do well in a 
window, making, like those mentioned be¬ 
fore, not only growth that gives evidence 
of their ability to exist under adverse con¬ 


ditions, but where properly attended to 
they thrive in a way that makes them 
handsome objects for room decoration. 

One thiug not to be lost sight of in man¬ 
aging these Ferns, when thus grown, is 
that the windows should never be opened 
so much at the bottom as to expose them 
to n keen draught. This they will not 
long stand without showing their resent¬ 
ment, in the shaj>e of brown fronds aud a 
generally unsightly appearance. 


Pyrethrums for cutting.— The single- 
flowered kinds, iu the opinion of many 
flower lovers, are considered better for 
cutting than the double-flowered kinds. It 
may be attributed to the more vivid and 
richer colouring seen iu the single section, 
and then we should remember that the 
rich yellow centre or disc of the single 
flowers contrasts so very effectively with 
the crimson, scarlet, carmine, pink, rose, 
and many other pleasing colours repre¬ 
sented In the ray-florets of this type of the 
l’yrethrum. They are plants of the easiest 
possible culture, are extremely hardy, 
.and, when established, yield a wonderful 
display of blossoms for a considerable 
time. Trumpet vases, deep bowls, and 
deep glasses, etc., set off these flowers to 
advantage, and so long as a stiff system 
of arrangement is avoided, the result is 
always pleasing. In gathering the blos¬ 
soms, they are sure to be cut in varying 
lengths, and so long as the ends of the 
stems are always kept together, the dis¬ 
position of the blooms in the vase, etc., 
will be all right. When gathered in this 
fashion, just drop the blooms into the re¬ 
ceptacle, leaving them to adjust them¬ 
selves iu position. 


Weather notes from 8.W. Scotland.— 

Weather notes from different districts are 
always instructive, and the following, from 
this district, may be interesting. During 
May there was little rain—to be precise, 
the gauge only registered G3 of an inch, 
all of which fell in the first eight days of 
the month. The heat was intense through¬ 
out the last fortnight of May, and some 
crops showed signs of distress, while fruit- 
trees suffered to some extent, Black 
Currants dropping their berries to such an 
extent that it is not worth while netting 
them. From May 8th until June 9th not a 
drop of rain fell, and on the latter date 
there was a slight shower, which, however, 
hardly damped the gravel on the garden 
walks. A similar shower fell on the 1.1th,- 
nnd the atmosphere grew distinctly 
moister, while the temperature fell very 
sharply. These changes culminated in a 
very severe thunderstorm on the 12th. The 
I storm was accompanied by vivid lightning 
and torrents of rain which, about 2 p.m., 

! turned into hailstones of some size. On 
some of the garden walks which lie at a 
! sharp angle the gravel was washed bodily 
to the level—about 50 yards—and the soil 
I from the corresponding breaks, which had 
been kept continually hoed, was washed 
I on to the alleys. About 3 p.m. the storm 
I ceased for a time, but was renewed, 

I although not so violently, in the evening. 
Naturally a considerable amount of damage 
was done, and valuable time was consumed 
in setting matters (as far as possible) to 
rights and in clearing away the cltbris of 
! tlie storm. It is worthy of note that at 
Castle-Douglas, fifteen miles from here, 

! the storm was of a very much milder 
nature, and at Dalbeattie, twenty-two 
miles distant, there was no storm at all, 
while at Dundrennan, six miles away, it 
j was only known there was a thunderstorm 
in this direction by the reverberations. I 
I have frequently, ojbaqryed similar occur¬ 
rences. — Av ." AIcGuffog, Balmae , Kirkcud - 
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Garden Pests and Friends. 

ONION MILDEW. 

(Reply to A. Gladman.) 

This well-known disease, with which the 
Onions you send have been attacked, oc- j 
enrs wherever the Onion is cultivated. 
The first sign of the disease is the appear- j 
mice of small, scattered, yellowish patches j 
on the leaves. These patches gradually 
increase in size* and blend with each other, 
nutil finally the entire leaf presents a | 
sickly appearance, and becomes thickly 
covered with a white powder. This has 
the appearance of hoar-frost, but soon 
changes to a dingy lilac colour. The pow¬ 
der consists of the spores of the fungus, 
the spores being -produced in immense 
numbers, and soon infesting neighbouring I 
plants. If a diseased leaf is examined j 
with a good pocket lens, the spores will be 
seen to be produced on branched threads, ! 
which emerge through the stomata of the I 
leaf, and form a miniature forest on its 
surface. During tile early stage of the 
disease the fungus exercises a very marked 
stimulating effect on the growth of the 
Onion. This is shown by the rapid in¬ 
crease in length of that portion situated 
between the top of the bulb and the base 
of the leaves. This abnormally elongated 
portion is spoken of as the “ neck.” The ! 
presence of the “ neck ” is a certain sign 
of the existence of the disease. As tlie 
disease progresses, all growth of the bulb 
is arrested, but the bulb itself is not at¬ 
tacked ; hence, if the fungus appears when 
the Onions are fully grown, or nearly so, 
the crop is not destroyed. On the other 
hand, when attacked during the early 
stage of growth, as is usually the case, the 
crop is completely destroyed, unless pre¬ 
ventive measures are applied. 

Preventive . measures. —The disease in 
Us epidemic form Is entirely due to the 
particular kind of fruit desc*ril>ed above, 
which appears under the form of very fine 
powder on the leaves. This is quickly dis¬ 
persed broadcast by wind or insects. As a 
rule, the disease spreads in Hie first in¬ 
stance from one or more centres, which 
are indicated by the yellowing of tlie 
leaves. If prompt measures are resorted 
to, the disease ear. be held in check. (1) 
All plants showing a trace of disease 
should be removed and burned, and the 
healthy surrounding plants, or preferably 
the entire crop, should be dredged with a 
mixture of powdered quicklime and sul- 
phur, in the proportion of one of lime to j 
two of sulphur. The dredging may bo 
done by placing the mixture in a muslin 
bag and shaking it over the plants, or by 
specially mad<» bellows or other contri¬ 
vances now on the market. The work 
should be done when the plants are 
covered with dew r . (2) It is very important 
that as far as practicable every trace of 
diseased Onions should be collected and 
burned, and not thrown on the manure- 
heap or into the piggery. If such are al¬ 
lowed to decay oa the land, a recurrence 
of the disease is almost certain, as a 
second form of fungus-fruit is produced 
in the decaying tissues of the leaves. This 
fruit remains unchanged until the follow¬ 
ing season, or, if deeply buried, may re¬ 
main so for several years, and when again 
brought to the surface in the ordinary 
routine of cultivation, germination takes 
place, and if Onions happen to form the 
crop, infection follows .—Leaflet No. ITS, 
hoard of Agriculture and Fish tries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect for name.— WilL^u please sn| in 
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your next if the enclosed insect Is an 
enemy or friend of gardeners? Please give 
its correct name. I found it in a frame.— 


TREES AftD SHRUBS 


A. A. Lucas. 


THE MOCK ORANGES 


[The beetle you send is a water beetle 
known as Acilius sulcatus. Its larva feeds 
in the water, w-liere the beetle itself swims, 
except for its nocturnal flights, and it is 
neither friend nor foe to the gardener.] 

Millipedes in garden.— Will you kindly 
let me know in your next issue what kind 
of grub the enclosed is, and wbat I can do 
to .exterminate the pest from my vegetable 
garden, where it is in great numbers.— 
G. E. L. 

[The pest is a millipede (Julus eornpla- 
natus), a very troublesome creature in cer¬ 
tain gardens. It is attracted by Carrots, 
and the best thing to do is to bury pieces 
of Carrot au inch or so deep, marking the 
place with a piece of stick. Examine the 
trap every fcw r days and kill the captures 
by dropping them into hot water.J 

Apple-tree leaves, Injury to.— Herewith 
I send you a sample of leaves of a Cox’s 
Orange Pippin cordon Apple-tree. None 
of the other varieties are affected so far. 

I should like your views on the matter, and 
w r hat remedy to Like.—A. A. 

[The Apple foliage is not attacked by any 
pest, but is suffering either directly from 
the recent drought or from other cause 
that has interfered with the water supply 
to the foliage. It is of uo use to spray the 
tree with the idea of checking the trouble, 
but mulching would probably do a good 
deal of good, w r ith at tlie same time a good 
soaking of water. The foliage of Cox’s 
Orange and some oilier varieties related to 
it is very tender, and requires specially 
favourable conditions for its well-being.] 

Mildew on Rambler Roses.— Mildew’ is a 
scourge, which seems to thrive amongst 
the long shoots of Rambler Roses, i>erhaps 
more so than any other plant. It is a 
trouble with which most of us are faced at 
one time or another, and, unless checked, 
spreads with amazing rapidity. Those 
who have small gardens and have to en¬ 
counter this disease are often at their wits’ 
end to know- what is best to do. Where it 
breaks out amongst the new r shoots of 
Rambler Roses—the flow’er-bearers of 
another year—there should be no half 
measures. The best plan is to cut away 
the old wood which has bloomed, and train 
out tlie new shoots in the room thus given, 
dusting the affected i>ortions with sulphur. 
It is when tlie young wood is allowed to 
get mixed up w ith the old in a mass, where 
sun and air cannot reach the shoots, that 
the disease is rampant. Air, light, and 
space will help to counteract it, along with 
dustings of sulphur.— Leahurst. 

Destroying wasps. —In a recent issue of 
your paper I saw 44 II. IL, Devon’s” letter 
in reference to destroying wasps. Last 
year I lost nearly all my Apples in the 
same way. Only too late in the season I 
accidentally discovered an attraction 
greater even than tlie most luscious Apples 
—Blackberry jam. If “ H. B., Devon ” 
will put a spoonful of this jam in a narrow-- 
uecked bottle and a small piece of cyanide 
of potassium with about a teaspoonful of 
waiter and hang same among his Apple- 
trees he will kill the w-asps literally in 
thousands. I had not thought the particu¬ 
lar conserve more attractive than others 
until one unfortunate day when I forgot to 
cover a small boiling of the jam. The 
w-asps came into the room in clouds, and 
in a few hours I found it necessary to re- 
bottle the jam. A full pound had been 
devoured, and this during the sugar 
sh o rta ge.—W. McC i . i ntock . 


(PlllLADELrilUS). 

Tile Mock Oranges or species of Phila- 
delphus are an important group of June 
and July flowering shrubs, for they vary 
in habit from quite dwarf, low-growing 
plants to shrubs of the largest size, so that 
suitable plauts may be selected for tlie 
smallest garden as well as for the largest. 
Moreover, the greater number are per¬ 
fectly hardy and easily grow-n, therefore 
they are available for planting throughout 
the greater part of the country. Provided 
the soil is moderately good they are not 
fastidious, giving good results in loam of 
a clayey character and also in that ap¬ 
proaching sand. Propagation is easily 
effected by cuttings of short, half-ripe 
shoots inserted in light soil in a close frame 
during July, or longer cuttings of perfectly- 
ripened w-ood may be inserted out of doors 
after the fall of the leaves. The largcr- 
growing kinds do not need regular pruning, 
but the hybrids, typified by 1*. Lemoiuei, 
give the best results when the flowering 
shoots are cut clean aw-ay as soon as the 
blooms fade. The common name of Syringu 
is an unfortunate one, for Syringa being 
the scientific name of the Lilac, some con¬ 
fusion has arisen between customers and 
nurserymen when shrubs have been 
ordered, and it would be a good plan if the 
name of Syringa were dropped in connec¬ 
tion w ith tlie Philadolphuses. 

The following species and hybrids are 
w-orth attention w’hen a selection is being 
made:— 

P. coronarius. —This is the common 
Mock Orange of South-Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor, one of the oldest ornamental 
exotic shrubs grown in this country, for it 
was an occupant of gardens oxey 300 years 
ago. Under normal conditions it grows 
12 feet to 15 feet high, forming a shapely 
bush of dense habit w-hicb blooms well 
annually, the flowers being creamy-wliite, 
highly fragrant, and borne in racemes 
during June. There are several varieties, 
of which foliis aureis, with golden leaves, 
and flore-pleno, with double flowers, are 
the best. Neither one is, how-ever, so 
beautiful as tlie type. 

P. microiuiyllus is a low-growiug shrub 
usually less than 3 feet high, with a dense 
system of slender, wiry branchlets bearing 
small, oval, grey-green leaves and a pro¬ 
fusion of small, white, fragrant flowerc 
during late June and early July. It is a 
native of Colorado, Arizona, etc., and w f as 
introduced about 18S3. Between this 
species and P. coronarius there is a con¬ 
nection by reason of their intercrossing, 
which has resulted in a very interesting 
and useful race of hybrids. Most of these 
hybrids were raised by M. Lenioine, of 
Nancy, and one of tlie earliest bears bis 
name. 


I’. Lemoinei, when allow-ed to grow mi- 
pruned, reaches a height of 4 feet, but by 
cutting away tlie flow-ering shoots every 


year as soon as the blooms fade new shoots 
are formed which grow about 2j feet long 
and bear blossoms throughout the greater 
part of their length. Tlie flowers are 
w-hite, very fragrant, and intermediate in 
size between those of the tw r o parents. P. 
Lemoinei ercctus is an improvement on 
tlie type by reason of its more erect liabil. 
In addition to these there are many others, 
some with single and others with double 
flowers. A few- of the best are Rosace, 
willi very large, semi-double flowers, the 
individual blossoms being quite 2 inches 
across; Virginal, another excellent form 
with large whiteCu seinbdbuble flowers; 
Boule 
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more double than in the last two; and 1 
Manteau d’hermine, very similar to ihe | 
last-named. Good single-flowered vnrie- | 
ties are Avalanche, Gerbe de Niege, and j 
Pavilion blanc. Another very beautiful 1 
hybrid is found in 

P. purpureo-maculatus, which is said 
to have been raised by crossing the purple- 
blotched P. mexicanus var. Coulteri with 
one of tbe Lemoinei hybrids. In this case 
the flowers are similar in size and fra¬ 
grance to those of P. Lemoinei. but the 
base of each petal is blotched with purple. 
Unfortunately, it is a little more tender 
than P. Lemoinei. 

P. Dei.avayi is one of the newer intro¬ 
ductions, having been received from 
Western China in 19(14. Of vigorous habit, 
it grows at least 10 feet high and bears ite 
pure white, fragrant flowers, each about 
II inches across, in large racemes in June 
and July. It promises to form a very use¬ 
ful addition to the genus. 

P. OIIANDIFLORUS is, perhaps, the strong¬ 
est-growing of the genus. Its average 
height is about 15 feet, but plants 20 feet 
high are not uncommon. It can be recog¬ 
nised both by its large ovate leaves, which 
are up to 5 iuches long and 21 inches wide, 
and by its large, pure white, practically 
scentless flowers, which are usually at 
their best early in July. As a rule, each 
flower is about 2 inches across, and four or 
live flowers are usually borne in a cluster. 
It is a native of the South-Eastern United 
States, whence it was introduced in 
1011, is very free-flowering, and particu- 
larly useful for gardens where the owners 
object to the strong scent of other sjKicies. 
Variety laxus is of somewhat looser habit, 
but flowers quite as freely. 

P. incanus.— This Chinese species was 
Introduced in 1004, and is likely to become 
popular in gardens. Growing 0 feet high, 
it forms a shapely bush, and bears freely 
in July white, fragrant flowers, each about 

1 inch across. 

P. lATIFOLI us.— Closely related to 1‘. 
grandiflorue, this shrub is sometimes met I 
with under the name of 1*. grandiflorus var. 
floribundus. It is a native of the South- 
Eastern United States, and was introduced 
about 100 years ago. The flowers are 
large, each nearly 2 inches across, and 
borne during late June and early July. 

P. Lkwisj. —This forms a large, freely- 
branched bush 15 feet high. It is a native 
of Western N. America, and at its best is 
one of the very finest species. Unfoc- ; 
tunntely, however, it cannot be depended 
upon to flower freely every year, and some 
seasons may bear but few blossoms. 

I’, mexicanus, although very beautiful 
when in flower, is not sufficiently hardy for 
general cultivation, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London requires the protection of 
a wall. A native of Mexico, it forms a 
bush 0 feet or so high, and usually bears 
large, shafiely, white flowers, each about 

2 inches across, singly or a few together, 
in July. In the variety Coulteri there is a 
purple blotch at the base of each petal. 
It is chiefly of interest on account of its 
being one of the jtarents of 1*. purpureo- 
maculatus. 

In addition to those mentioned there are 
numerous other species which, however, ! 
are less generally useful than the ones to 
which attention has been directed. I). 


Robinia pseudacacia.—Young, vigorous 
trees of this are most ornamental when In 
bloom. In the front of a small garden 
within sight of my own there is a plant 
some IS feet to 20 feet high. Some two 
years ago the owner had a big one headed 
back. Last year many of tin* shoots were 
12 feet to 15 feet long. These are now 
(mid-June) a mass of lovely white blooms. 


—West Sc hue y. 
Digitized by 
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LATE MARROW PEAS. I Celery which will be in the ground after 


Tins crop is so important in every garden 
that every expedient should be adopted 
which can in any way enable it to pass 
through its difficulties without much suf¬ 
fering. Men may be seen labouring heavily 
witli watering-pots in a dry, hot time, 
where less than half i he time and labour 
in preparatory work at the right season 
would have given more satisfactory re¬ 
sults. Mark out. the sites, in January or 
February, open a trench, and fill in with 
manurial compost—Peas dislike rank 
manure-of the usual decaying matters 
which accumulate about a garden, mixed ! 
with a pro]>ortion of manure from the 
stables or ipigstye, with a little soot, etc. ; ' 
blend tbe whole together and w’ork into 
the trench, where the Peas will by-and- 
hye he sown. When this is done early in 
Ihe season, the added compost has become 
mellow and In a fit state for the roots of 
the plants to work into at once. As 
much of the soil taken out of the trench 
may he thrown back and worked up with 
the compost, as will fill the trench to the 
original level. The bottom of the trench 
will also he stirred up and Incorporated. 
All the stations required for late Teas 
should lx* got ready at the same time, and 
a stump driven dow r n at the end of each | 
row, so that when one wants to put in a 
row of Pens all he has to do is to place a | 
line along the line of slumps, draw a drill | 
about 3 inches deep, and sow tbe Peas. 

Sowing and GATicEiiiNG. —The large Mar¬ 
row Peas should be allowed room to 
branch out, not only below the surface, as I 
tin* preparation to the site suggested above ‘ 
will provide for, blit also above tin; 
ground. This must he provided for by thin 
planting From 2 incites to 3 inches apart 
all over tbe drills will not be too much 
sjiaco to allow, and this will necessitate 
Ihe careful distribution of the seeds indi¬ 
vidually by band. In dry w’cathcr the 
drills should Ik 1 soaked with wafer and 
then covered with the dry soil drawn from 
the drills. If mice are likely to be trouble¬ 
some, dress the seeds with red lead, or 
else keep traps set in the neighbourhood 
oi the Pea rows. To do the late Peas jus¬ 
tice, the row's should be isolated, with 
other dwarf crops between. Mulching with 
manure is a valuable expedient, and, in 
connection with a good preparation of the 
land, should render watering, even in the 
driest weather, unnecessary. The mulch, 
which should consist of lialf-decayed 
stable manure, should be spread on both 
sides of the rows of Peas, IS inches or so 
wide, and 3 inches or 4 inches thick. 
Gathering should be done carefully, and 
as soon as tbe produce is fit for use, aud 
in many cases a second crop of young 
shoots and blossoms will be put forth, and 
a second crop of I'cas, which will be very 
useful, will be forthcoming. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blanching Celery. —Kindly inform me 
through your columns with regard to 
blanching Uelory with hands of paper. 
(I) Is it practicable, if the (Mery 
is to be left in the ground perhaps ! 
up to February and March? Is not 
I lie weather likely to rot the paper which 
would have to l>o removed? (2) Is the 
paper bound lightly round the stem? (3) 
To what height should the plants be al¬ 
lowed to grow before putting on the paper? 
—J. Bertram Gibbons. 

[(1) We do not consider the use of browui 
paper advisable for the blanching of 


the turn of the year. Up to that period 
we quite approve of the employment of 
such a material. For the blanching of 
Celery for late winter and early spring 
use, we consider nothing can beat the old 
method of surrounding it with soil broken 
down to a line condition, and w’ell beating 
the sides of the banks when finishing off. 
bringing them to a narrow 7 point at the 
apex, so that rain-water shall be easily 
shed off. (2) The bands of rxui>er should 
lie bound round the stems tight enough to 
exclude light, otherwise the blanching w’ill 
not bo satisfactory, hut not so tight as to 
arrest or cripple the development of the 
hearts. (3) The plants should be well de- 
veloped before the paper bands are ap¬ 
plied. The height when to do so would 
vary according to the variety. With a 
tall-growing kind, such as Standard 
Rearer, for Instance, the first banding 
would take place when the outer leaves 
have attained a length of IS inches or so ; 
then, when further development, takes 
place and the plants attain a greater 
height, the paper bands would need to be 
addffd to. With dwarfer kinds, apply the 
first lot of banding when the heart leaves 
are growing freely, and about 9 inches in 
height.] 

Winter Greens. —Every favourable op¬ 
portunity must be taken to plant in their 
permanent posit ions the various kinds of 
Bra&sacas that will be required for use 
next winter and spring. Though it is not 
possible in many gaixlens to reserve plots 
of ground specially for these, very much 
may be done by inter-cnopping among such 
subjects as Peas and Brood Beaus, espe¬ 
cially where these have been afforded 
ample room. Except in entailing a little 
extra care in gathering the produce, these 
Greens do no harm to the other crops, 
and frequently during hot weather the 
latter afford just sufficient shade to enable 
the green vegetables to start away freely. 
The majority of the Brassieas withstand 
severe weather much better when planted 
in firm ground, and by removing the first 
crop at the earliest opportunity and fork¬ 
ing over the surface of the ground little 
further labour will need to be expended on 
them Overcrowding should be guarded 
against, as plenty of room is necessary for 
the plants to build up a solid growth, 
which will enable them to withstand severe 
weather.—F. AY. G. 

Asparagus Kale.—For many years I have 
grown a patch of this, finding it gives nice 
tender shoots longer than any other kirnl. 
In the shops in this district it has sold 
readily at 4d. per lb. Another advantage is 
that it. does not need to lie sowm so early 
as many things. My rule is to sow’ during 
the last half of May or early in June, 
planting out at the end of July or the early 
part of August in lines 18 inches apart 
with the same distance between the plants. 
Where labour is short or there is a difli- 
culty in getting water at planting time if 
dry then the seed may be sown in drills in 
the last half of July, thinning out the 
plants.— A\ t est Surrey. 

Carrots. — A sowing of -stump-rooted 
CaT-roits will now be made for use in No¬ 
vember and December, choosing a plot of 
ground recently occupied by early Pota¬ 
toes. After the soil has been dug and 
broken down as finely as possible, tho 
drills are drawn 8 inches apart, and if the 
weather still continues dry, the ground 
will ho thoroughly watered in tho evening 
previous to sowing tho seed. The moaning 
is the best time to sow these small seeds, 
there being then j )l<?d s l | ganger of strong 
wind than when the dav advances.— 

■UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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Tomatoes. —The same steps should also 
be taken shortly to obtain the necessary 
number of young plants of Tomatoes for 
autumn fruiting a<s with Cucumbers. These 
may either be raised from cuttings or from 
seed of a good winter-bearing variety. 
Crops in full bearing now require a great 
deal of attention in the way of stopping of 
side growths and of the main stem when 
they reach their full Limits, as well as in 
watering and feeding. Get 

Late Celery planted. Well water pre¬ 
vious to lifting, as well as after putting 
out the plants in the trench. Previously 
planted batche-s will need liberal supplies 
of water to keep the plants in a healthy, 
growing condition, and assist them with 
liquid or a vegetable manure if they are 
not making satisfactory progress. Make 
a further planting of Leeks, and see that, 
those already set out, both in trenches and 
in holes made with a bar in the open ! 
ground, do not lack moisture. Recently i 
planted breaks of Cabbage, Cauliflowers. 
Broccoli, etc., also require much frttention 
lu regard to watering, as the rainfall has | 
not been sufficient to much more than 
moisten the surface. To maintain a sup- I 
ply of 

Turnips is a severe tax on the efforts of I 
the grower in a season like the present, 
and, in addition to selecting the coolest I 
sites for them, much labour is entailed in I 
keeping them growing after they appear 
above ground, and in ultimately rendering 
the roots fit for the table. Another good 
sowing should take place now, and, to en¬ 
sure speedy germination and quick growth 
afterwards, w ell &oak the drills with liouid 
manure, if to spare; if not, with plain 
water, and strew artificial manure in the 
drills afterward»s. After the plants ap¬ 
pear, see they do not fall a prey to attacks 
of the flea beetle, a good remedy being to 
sprinkle with water, and then dust them 
over with soot or w ood ashes. It is also a 
good plan to water the plants in tire drills 
in the late afternoon. The remedy men¬ 
tioned must be repeatedly applied if dry 
weather continues, or until the plants are 
growing freely and out of harm’s way | 
Keeping the soil frequently hoed between 
the drills hastens growth, and enables the 
plants to get away the more quickly, and j 
escape the attention of their enemies. 

Cucumbers for autumn. — Provision 
should now be made for raising young I 
Cucumber plants to supply a plentiful crop J 
of fruit in the autumn, as such will yield I 
far more satisfactory results than alder 
plants now' in full bearing. The necessary j 
number may be raised either by seed-sow¬ 
ing or from cuttings, which strike quickly . 
in warmth. Whether they are to be grown I 
m a house in which a similar crop is or has 
beeu grown, or in one from which a crop i 
of Melon-s has been taken, the interior j 
should f>e rendered as clean as soft soapy 
water and Iimewash can make it. Use 
sterilised soil for the setting out of the I 
plants if eelworms have in the past been 
found troublesome. These matters should 
have due attention, so that no delay occurs i 
when once the plants arc ready for trails- ! 
/erring to their final quarters. With 
plants in pits or frames yielding fruits, I 
those in houses may for a time he lightly 
crapped, and given a chance to recu¬ 
perate. To this end, the plants should 
i)e relieved of the oldest and worn-out 
growths, young shoots, which, for a time 
may be allowed to grew without stopping, 
being tied in to replace them. This, with 
a top-dressing of turfy loam enriched w'ith 
old Mushroom dung and a fertiliser, with 
occasional doses of liquid manure, will, or 
should, brio# about the desired result. 
Copious syringings with water just tinged 
Mth ekrified soot-water, if red spider has 
been rampant, should, also play an im¬ 
portant part in bringing about a rejuvena¬ 
tion of the plants, i* n. 

Digitized by UjjQt 'QIC 
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Cucumbers In frames. —Catch crops of 
Cucumbers can now be had by utilising 
spare cold frames. A mound of good mate¬ 
rial, made fairly firm, ought to be placed 
in the centre of each light, and when the 
young plants are put out they may l>e kept 
quite close and shaded until "the roots take 
hold. When growth is free, plenty of 
water is necessary, and early shutting up 
is advisable. The usual details of culture 
will, of course, bo attended to, and when 
healthy plants can be secured, good fruits 
will be produced till quite the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Shading vineries. —Opinions vary ais to 
the need for shading in vineries, but that it 
is desirable, under certain conditions, can¬ 
not be disputed. In old vineries more 
wood and less glass were used, and in the 
case of these shading is neither necessary 
nor, indeed, advisable. In modern bouses, 
however, where the area of glass is larger, 
and in which the sun has more power, a 
slight shade may bo needed. This should 
by no means be overdone, merely sufficient 
shading to neutralise sudden and fierce 
outbursts of sun being used. This gives 
some relief to the foliage, and will check 
any tendency to scalding in the case of 
berries, while, after the Grapes are ripej 
the hunches will keep in good condition for 
a longer time. 

Peaches under glass. —After stoning is 
completed the fruits set to work with their 
final swelling, and a comparatively short 
interval elapses l>efare signs of ripening 
manifest themselves. As soon. therefore, 
as the leading fruits give indication's of the 
change, syringing must stop for the time 
being, tlie necessary atmospherical mois¬ 
ture being supplied, as far as possible, by 
damping down the pathways morning ami 
afternoon. At this stage, too, it is time to 
cease giving liquid manure or fertilisers ip 
•solution, for, as is well known, ripening 
Peaches are quick to assimilate flavour 
from such things. Should the borders ap¬ 
pear to need it, a final soaking with dear 
soft water ought to keep the trees going 
until the crop has been gathered. 

Hardy fruit. —A long period of drought 
and intense heat, followed by exactly op¬ 
posite conditions, have done much to create 
anxiety as to the prospects of hardy fruit. 
This is, in a special degree, noticeable 
where the soil is naturally poor, and re¬ 
ports of wholesale dropping in the case of 
Apples, and to a less extent of Plums, are 
common. Oodti.n Apples appear likely to 
weather the difficult times, and a littlo 
assistance should, if possible, be afforded 
them. This may take the form of a little 
nitrate of soda if such is available ; failing 
that, a dressing of any good fertiliser 
washed in by a free watering, ltaspbeai ies 
on deep, moist soil will be-satisfactory, but 
on indifferently worked quarters the crop 
will be rather a meagre one. The Goose¬ 
berry yield in districts adjacent- to these 
gardens may be described, practically, as 
a failure. 

Vegetable garden. —Blanks in recently 
made plantations of the various Rrassicas 
should be made good during showery 
weather, and if the earlier Brace ol is have 
not yet been put out, these should be at¬ 
tended to immediately. A good lied of 
Ka.lo is an indispensable adjunct to every 
garden, and the plants should now be in 
their growing quarters. A line of Spinach 
Bcofc sown now will have some value in 
September, when the true Spinach Ix'oomea 
scarce or rues to seed. Red Globe Turnips 
may l>e sown after early Potatoes, and 
where it is in request Green Curled and 
Batavian Endive should not be forgotten 
it is not now safe to trust to transplanted 
Lettuces; the seeds ought to he sowu in 
position and the seedlings thinned to 6 
inches apart. W. McGgffog. 
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Vineries. —Vines which are forced year 
after year are naturally weakened, and to 
obviate this ais much as possible, it is neces¬ 
sary to relieve them of their crop as early 
ais may be, so that their energies may 1 k> 

: devoted bo finishing up the wood in good 
| condition for forcing next year. An early 
clearance gives a chance of syringing and 
1 cleansing the foliage, which, if well pre¬ 
served, will ripen up naturally and plump 
up the buds to which the shoots will even¬ 
tually be pruned back. If the sub-laterals 
have been allowed to grew freely during 
the past few weeks, there should now be 
cut away to admit all the light possible. If 
I the fruiting laterals were allowed to grow 
lieyond two joints from the bunches, these, 
too, may be lightly shortened with advan¬ 
tage, especially where the rods are rather 
close together. Keep the ventilators wide 
open night and day, for, given a fair 
amount of sunshine, the more natural the 
conditions in which the wood is finished up, 
the better. The borders must not lie’ al¬ 
lowed to get dry. In mid-season houres 
the Grapes are fast approaching ripeness. 

| Damping down is suspended entirely, ex¬ 
cept on very hot days, when a slight 
sprinkling is given in the forenoon. Air is 
admitted at all times by the top ventila¬ 
tors, bottom ventilation being governed bv 
the state of the weather. Should wet 
weather prevail day after day, a little fire- 
heat is used during the day to dispel the 
dampness, hut it is suspended at night, 
when it would do more harm than good. 

Sweet Peas. —To keep those in good con¬ 
dition, it is necessary to give liquid manure 
oi some other suitable stimulant fre¬ 
quently. This is best applied in the even- 
I »ng. 

Roses should have all faded flowers re¬ 
moved as soon as possible. Where there 
are no flower-buds on the stem, they should 
be cut off to the first good bud below the 
flower. If dry, give copious supplies of 
water and a little gua.no, and the second 
blooming will lie almost as good as the 
first. The time for budding Roses must 
depend on the condition of tlie stocks and 
. on the season, but generally the next fort¬ 
night will he found a suitable time. 

I Showery weather is favourable for Rose- 
j huddling, and, should the weather after the 
| buds are inserted be hot and dry, they must 
! i>e frequently sprayed with clear water. 
Roses are propagated readily from cut¬ 
tings, and a great many varieties succeed 
on their own root.:. Half-ripened shoots 
root readily if inserted rather deeply in 
sandy soil on an c.ld .spent hotbed. 

Strawberries. —A quantity of runners 
layered in small pots will now be suffi¬ 
ciently looted to be cut away and moved to 
a position where they will lie shaded from 
the midday sun. They are stood thickly 
together for the first few days, as the pots 
then prevent each other from becoming too 
hot and dry. The young plants are thus 
iniuwed gradually to the Loss of susten¬ 
ance they incur through being cut away 
from the parent plants. As they become 
able to bear it, they are stood mere thinly 
apart, preparatory to potting them into 
their fruiting pots, which should be done 
! early in August. No time should bo lost 
: in preparing the ground for new hods of 
| Strawberries. It should bo trenched or 
double dug, incorporating a liberal amount 
| of good manure between, the two spits 
j The ground should be made firm lie fore 
planting. Well-rooted runners may be 
planted at once, a suitable distance being 
2 feet between the rows and 1 foot apart in 
the rows. In the following season, after 
the fruits have been gathered, every alter¬ 
nate plant should lie removed. When 
planting, make the <soil about the plants 
very firm, and Leave a small hollow in the 
soil around each plant, so that water can 
lie convenientIv applied to the roots. As 
soon as the fruit ha» been cleared from 
established beds, cut off the runners, and 
remove nil rubbish and litter from the 
lie soil with the 
and loosen 
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BEES. 

The bee-keeping revival.— The scheme of 
the Hoard of Agriculture for the re-stock¬ 
ing of our apiaries is making satisfactory 
progress. The Hoard’s bee expert has just 
completed an inspection of the re-stocking 
apiaries in Cornwall, Norfolk, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Nortliants, Bucks, Lincoln, olid 
Devon, and it is encouraging to learn that 
the imported colonies of Dutch bees have 
settled down and generally are doing well. 


Hational Rose Soeiety. 

July 2nd, 1019. 

I-'jtoM every point of view, the great sum¬ 
mer event of this Society, held iu the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Bark, on the 1 
above-named date, must be regarded as a 
complete success. This was so, whether 
regarded frdni its spectacular aspect, the 
excellence and number of the novelties, the 
crowd of enthusiastic spectators, or the 
weather. The day, indeed, was ideal—for 
the Rose particularly so. That is to say, 
it was not a day of great sun-heat, the 
sort of day which causes the flowers to 
quickly expand and become limp. Rather 
was it characterised by coolness and sun- 
k-ssness, with the result that quite a ma¬ 
jority of the flowers was almost as fresh 
at the close of the exhibition as at its 
opening. Two novelties were awarded 
Gold Medals, and w r e wondered wdiy one 
of these—Miriam—had obtained such n 
distinction It was not, in our opinion, of 
Gold Medal excellence, though certainly 
distinct. From the colour standpoint we I 
had seen it belter, though less in numbers. 
Six other novelties received Certificates of 
Merit, and among them Independence Day 
was the most striking. It is a variety of 
remarkable individuality, and of a colour- 
beauty all its own. Great stands of it 
were shown, and from those its garden 
value was quite clear. Of the exhibition 
as a whole, the flowers were of ft high 
standard of merit, both in the professional 
and amateur classes, and the competition 
keen, the amateurs being particularly 
strong. The exhibits*of Roses In baskets, 
one of the outstanding features of this ex¬ 
hibition for years past, attracted great at¬ 
tention, and, while we believe we have 
soon them staged in even greater numbers, 
the flowers for quality have probably 
never boon surpassed. The artistic dis I 
plays of Roses on tables and in baskets 
were well up to their usually high stan¬ 
dard of excellence, their numbers the best 
tribute to tbe enthusiasm which prevailed. 
They appear, however, to have reached a 
sort of climax, nothing new or original 
being seen. The exhibits that w’e missed 
--they have constituted so marked a fea¬ 
ture in past, years—w’ere the ground groups j 
of Roses Jn pots from the leading growers, 
and, while probably impossible this year, 
we shall doubtless see them again in the | 
near future. Appended are some particu¬ 
lars of the more important exhibits, a de¬ 
tailed report not being possible. 

The Champion Trophy in the nursery 
men’s division was won by Messrs. 1). 
Prior and Son. Seventy two blooms, dis¬ 
tinct varieties, were asked, four compet¬ 
ing. The best blooms in the winning col¬ 
lection were Gorgeous, George Dickson. 
Candour Lyonnaise (a magnificent bloom, 
which was selected as premier, and 
awarded a Silver Medal), Avoca, While 
Mamaii Cocliot, Mrs. Dudley Cross, Mrs. 
Cynthia Fordo, and Mme. Melanie Sou- 
ipert. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons were 
second—II. V. MrH?hin, Edward Doha no, 
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Margaret Dickson Ha mil, and Hawlmark 
Yellow being some of the best. Messrs, 
b. R. Cant and Sons were third. 

For forty eight blooms, distinct (China 
Trophy Class), Mr. Langley W’as first, 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons being In 
the second place. In the Tea and Noisette 
Class (D’Ombrain Clip) Mr. G. Prince was 
iu the place of honour, showing well the 
llow’crs lie grows so finely. Ilis Mrs. 
Campbell Hall gained the Silver Medal. 

For one basket of Roses, one variety, 
Messrs. D. Prior and Sous were the suc¬ 
cessful exhibitors, and it is doubtful 
whether a finer lot of White Murnan 
Coehet has ever been shown. For size, 
build, and refinement, the blooms were 
grand throughout. Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons showed their scarlet, Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald, and took second prize. 

In the class for seven baskets of cut 
Roses, seven distinct varieties, not more 
than thirty-six stems each, Messrs. Chap¬ 
lin Pros, carried off the d’Escope Chal¬ 
lenge Bowl with a magnificent lot, in 
which the firm’s new ivory-white Edith 
Cavell, Mrs. Wemyss Quinn, Lady Pirrie, 
Margaret Dickson Hand], Miss Dunlop 
Best, and Edward Mnwley were the chief 
This splendid exhibit was also awarded 
the Edward Memorial Medal as the most 1 
meritorious exhibit in the nurserymen’s j 
seetjon. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons J 
wore a good second, their “ K. of K.” and 
(lirissie McKellar being very fine. 

For three baskets of Roses not yet in 
^commerce, three distinct varieties, Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sous alone entered, 
staging Sunstar (of peach and gold), Ilawl- 
mark Crimson, and Elizabeth Cullen (lus¬ 
trous velvety scarlet). We considered 
Sunsfar one of the finest Roses shown. 

For a group of Roses on a table space , 
?.0 feet by 4 feet, Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons were in the winning place, their splen¬ 
did exhibit including handsome stands of 
Autumn tints, Golden Ophelia, “ K. of 

K. ,” Christine (golden), Cupid (a fasci¬ 
nating and large single pink), La Tosca | 
(flesh), and others. For a smaller group 
Messrs. Jarman and Co. were first. 

In the Amateur Division for thirty-six 
blooms, distinct. Dr. Lamplough carried 
off the Championship Trophy, this exhibi¬ 
tor also taking the first prize for twelve 
Teas and Noisettes. For twelve distinct j 
varieties of decorative Roses Mr. Herbert | 

L. Wcttern took the first prize with a par 
lieularly good lot, which included Lady 
Pirrie, Lady Hillingdon, Moonlight, Paul’s 
Scarlet, Cupid, and Red Letter Day. In 
the arlislic classes, Mrs. Courtenay Page 
carried off tlir- leading prizes for a dinner- 
table decoration of Roses, and for a bowl 
of cut Roses. In the last named, Ophelia, 
with stems of Rosa rubrifolia, was used 
with good effect. 

Lam and Custom. 

. 

Dispute about hedge and ditch.— Some 
years ago I bought a plot of land, which 
was divided from my neighbour’s by a 
ditch, which apimrently had been dug by 
tbe vendor io drain the two plots, inasmuch 
as the ditch continued through the two 
I plots to a main ditch, finally emptying 
itself into a bigger ditch, which continued 
to the county stream. This dividing ditch 
j has since been filled in by my neighbour, 

| and a Privet hedge planted in its place. 
The hedge, now considerably hanging over 
my plot, is full of very coarse weeds, 
which find their way through to my plot, 
hedge and w<*eds thus rendering a good 

foot of ground for the whole depth of 
ground useless for cultivation. I have 
repeatedly asked my neighbour to cut 


away and restore the original ditch, but 
he refuses. Have I any remedy?—D. B. 
Williams. 

LThe position in this case scorns to be 
perfectly clear. The ownership of land on 
cither side w’ould extend to a line drawn 
up the middle of the drain or ditch. Your 
neighbour may have been within his rights 
in planting the Privet hedge along that 
middle line, hut you also are within your 
rights in trimming off such part of the 
hedge ns overhangs your ground. You 
cannot conq*ol your neighbour to do this, 
work himself, nor do we think you can 
force him to restore the original ditch. 
You are, therefore, thrown back upon your 
ordinary remedy of cutting nway yourself 
any part of the hedge which overhangs 
the land to which you can establish a right 
of ownership. You might, of course, in 
the alternative sue your neighbour for 
damage done by the growth of his hedge, 
which he refuses to put a stop to ; but we 
should not advise proceedings of that sort; 
as it would be very difficult to prove your 
claim, and. moreover, as you have the 
other remedy in your own hands, It is cer¬ 
tainly advisable that you should ndo'pt 
il.J _ 

A new medical work.— We have fre¬ 
quently noticed books by Dr. Valentine 
Knaggs, L.R.C.P., in these pages. lie has 
given special attention to various com¬ 
plaints due to the use of eertaiu foods, 
and his advice to sufferers is based on 
natural laws and simple living. He has 
just published “ Basic Diagnosis and Re¬ 
constructive Treatment,” a threefold classi¬ 
fication of disease and an indication of the 
appropriate and natural methods for the 
renewal of health. (Publishers, Messrs. 
C. W. Daniel. Limited, price 5s. net.) This 
little work will be most useful to (1) those 
who are being slowly starved : (2) those 
who are undergoing self-poisoning ; and 
(H) those whose tissues are clogged. Quite 
a number of physiological illustrations are 
included in the work, also reproductions 
of X-ray photographs of stomach and 
colon. The chapter on the lymphatic 
glandular circulation Is extremely useful. 

War Relief Fund FGte.-Pwns desired by 
the President and Council at their meeting 
on July 1st to communicate, through the 
courtesy of your columns, to all the mem¬ 
bers of the horticultural trade who sup¬ 
ported the Society at its War Relief Fund 
Fete, the Council’s si nee rest thanks for the 
whole-hearted response made to their call 
for help and co-operation, and for thus 
rallying round the Society to increase its 
fund for the restoration of devastated 
orchards and gardens in the countries of 
our Allies. It is anticipated that a very 
considerable sum of money will be added 
as a result of this effort. The amount 
secured will be made known as soon as 
possible.—W. Wilks, Secretary. 

St. Dunstan’s Flower Show. —At the re¬ 
cent flower show’ held in the Royal Hos¬ 
pital Gardens, Chelsea, on behalf of “ St. 
Dunstan’s,” Messrs. Webb and Sons, 
Limited, of Stourbridge, were awarded the 
“ Fenwick ’’ Silver Trophy for the best ex¬ 
hibit of vegetables in I he show, consisting 
of sixty dishes, am! growing Tomatoes in 
pots ; also a Silver Cup for a magnificent 
display of Sweet Pens comprising seventy 
varieties. 
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nuts AND nOVEH. ' 

Violas failing (Tto/as).—The Violas are 
too far gone for us to be able to give any 
definite opinion as to the cause of the 
trouble. We think, however, they have 
l*eoome “ leggy ” before planting out, and 
when this is the case, they often suffer at 
the ground level. Another very probable 
cause is that the ground is sick or Violas. 
Try growing them in another part of the 
g&rden in fresh soil not overmanured. 
Violas, as a rule, do best in semi-isbade. 

Unhealthy Gloxinias (A. IF. J.). — The 
leaves are badly affected with thrips, a 
great insect pest to Gloxinias, and gene¬ 
rally brought about by a hot, dry atmo¬ 
sphere in the house, and sometimes also 
from the plants having been allowed to get 
dry at the roots. The only thing to do now 
is to maintain, a cool, moist atmosphere 
around the plants, and to give frequent 
light vaporising. These must be often re¬ 
peated, or the thrips will not be destroyed. 

Black spot on Rose leaves (Arthur C. 
Cooper). —This is a very troublesome fun¬ 
goid disease which in some seasons is very 
prevalent. All the plants you have re¬ 
tained should be sprayed with Woburn 
Bordeaux paste, both now and throughout 
the season at intervals. It will be most 
effectual if you commence to spray another 
year as soon as pruning has been com¬ 
pleted. Be careful to bum all primings 
and all decayed foliage, and dress the 
ground with lime, so as to destroy any of 
the spores of the fungus that may be in 
the soil. 

Asparagus plumosus turning brown 

(R. IF.).—It is most probable that your 
Asparagus is suffering from too low’ a tem¬ 
perature. Yon do not say where you are 
growing it. Also, if in a pot, the roots 
may be cramped and starved. As a rule, 
the climbing form of A. plumosus needs 
ample root room, and does best planted out 
in a soil border or bed, or grown in a good- 
sized pot. Plants against the back wall 
of a greenhouse put out into a narrow but 
deep border will make strong growth. If 
you repot, give it a much larger pot, but 
do not out down old growths until new 
one-s break up. 

Potting Maiden-hair Ferns and Spiraeas 

(.V. P .).—The Ferns should be potted in 
a compost of half turfy loam and half 
fibrous peat, with some sharp silver sand 
added t-o keen it open, and the pots should 
lie well drained. The soil should be 
pressed moderatelv firm around the roots, 
and the pots should not be filled fuller 1 than 
an inch l)e»lmv the rim, to allow’ for plenty 
of water. Use pots of a size according to 
the strength of the plants. The smaller 
they are in reason, the more useful are 
plants grown in them for furnishing rooms, 
etc. Bv Spiraeas, we suppose you mean 
the plant known as Spiraea janonica, so 
largelv grown for forcing ? If so. this 
should be potted firmly in a good, loamy 
soil, and the roots should be put into as 
small a not as they will go in to allow of a 
little soil all round them. 

VF.OETAB r Efl. 

Shortening Tomato leaves ( J . K .).— 
Sometimes when Tomato plants are grown 
in too rich soil, and thus make very coarse 
leafage, it is needful to shorten back the 
leaf-lobes one-third their length, but under 
ordinary conditions such treatment is un 
dc.rirable. In the case shown by your 
sketch, the practice is so severe as to be 
absurd. Then w-hen in the late autumn, 
and plants are late in ripening fruit, it is 
ru'edful sometimes to shorten leafage when 
the leaf-work of the plants is comparatively 
done, and it is desired to force the ripen¬ 
ing of the fruits. In all case« it should be 
done very moderately, and never unless the 
leafage seems to be excessively strong. Of 
course, the a mist, important 
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factor in the production of fruit, and all 
good growers prefer to preserve it intact. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seaweed ( Stapleton O' Darrell) . —We have 
no experience of Seaweed as a manure for 
fruit trees, and are, therefore, unable to 
recommend it for the purpose. Its value 
in the kitchen garden, ©specially foi 
Asparagus, is no doubt well known to you. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Gladman.— -See article on 
Mildew,” p. 379. 


‘ Onion 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTJXTS. 

Mrs. Gallwey. —Jaoobinia carnea (svn. 
Justicia carnea).- R. Russell. — Varie¬ 

gated specimen , Retinospora plumosa aurea ; 

green, juvenile form of Retinospora.- 

IF. Richardson. —Spiraea japonica var. 
Bumalda.-.1/. R. —1, Centranthus ruber ; 


2, Clematis montana; 3, Mock Or 
(Philadelphus coronarius); 4, Sj: 

japonica var. Bunialda.- Mrs. Set 

1, the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae ri 
roides) ; 2, Libertia forniosa; 3, Ber 
Darwini; 4, Lonicera sempervirens. 
R. N. —1, Litlium umbellatum; 2, Ai 
lochia Sipho; 3, Erigeron speciosua 

EscaLlonda macrantha. - Bingley. 

Veronica longifalia var. subsessilis 
Deutzia crenata fl.pl.; 3, Taxus ba< 
adpressa aurea.—— G. L .—1, Trade set 
virgindana; 2, Cosmos bipinnatus 

Cerastium tomentosum; 4, Gypso] 

repens. - S. L. G. —1, Galega offici 

alba; 2, Mas tea-wort (Astmntia major 
Aster Thomsoaii; 4, Salvia patens. 
Onlagh .—Regret to say the flow’ers 
send are so dried up that it is quite in: 
si hie to name them with any certainty, 
(r. 0. P .—Salvia japonica, probably, 
flowers w’ere all withered. A single s 
of such a plant is not sufficient to d 
mine with accuracy. 



what i love best. 

Tf-ta AUUTMWCn tvrnj ©| 

QnJL tum4j,*tb arad Jfday-* 

Bat ttaut orfucii rnalni wt ^xh 

5j> (bitoXfi ^lcmc a \\los^ talk dasy. 




“ Sis says, ‘ What I love best ’—but I call BIRD'S 
1 top hole stuff/” Boys and girls may differ in describing 
a BIRD'S Blanc-Mange, but mothers never find them differ 
in their enthusiasm for this alluring dish. 

Everything a child loves best to taste is found in 
BIRD'S Blanc-Mange — a fascinating dish of double 
creaminess, realising the youngster’s fondest dreams. 

And everything a mother most wishes her children to 
have is there too, in this snowy, melt-in-the-mouth mound 
of honest goodness. On the children’s table it is always 
the right thing in the right place. Try BIRD'S Blanc-Mange 
to-day and see how it flies. 
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DESTROY!?, 


Work*, 6 acre*. 


The Best Safeguard 
of Woman’s Health 

A 

' the best restorer o! energy and < 
activity—the best help to high 
spirits—the best preserver of her 
good looks is the medicine 
proved by the experience of years 
to be the most suited to 
woman's requirements, namely 
Beecham’s Pills. They will 
give tone to ths stomach and 
regulate the liver, kidneys and 
bowels. They will gently and 
surely remove the impurities 
which give rise to headaches, 
backache, lassitude, nervous* 
ness and irritability. Try a few 
doses and you will know that 
purer blood, a better digestion 
and a marked general Improve* 
ment follow the judicious use of 
this famous family medicine. 

You will escape unnecessary 
aches, pains and discomfort if 
you secure the help so many thou* 

¥ sands of women have found in , 

BEECHftM’S 

PILLS. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “Eureka" Lawn Sand, 
Soilfume, Nicotine, Insecticides, Iumers, 
Sprays, and other Chemicals k Sundries. 
8ee List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 


The Creamiest Custard . 


old p peAt& tfr 


KATAK1LLA 

NON'POISONOUS 

the perfect insecticide wash for fruit. 
VEGETABLES. FLOWERS. 

Small Cartons For 10 Gallon Wash.. each 
Largo Cartons For SO D? D? ... 8/-each 

From Nurserymen. Seedsmen Snd Ironmongers. ‘ 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


Copyright RegUtered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in oomplete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Board, planed and 

V - Jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt,over tongued 
li boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, 
eto. 

[ ORDER. Strong 

Floor. 

:b ..£6 9 6 16- 

q. high 7 9 6 23 6 

□. high 9 17 6 35 - 

f h .. 11 10 0 45- 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

C ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 7 ft. high .. £6 9 6 16 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

B ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 17 6 36 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 11 10 0 45/- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55 - 

13 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 17 6 70> 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wale*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Established 70 Ybabs. BEDFORD. 


PUMPS 

and 

HOSE 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Qallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


July Sale of Linens 

presents a host of opportunities fox* the purchase ; 
! of bargains in real Irish Linen. An Example:— J 
Bleached Linen for Aprons, 

45 inches wide. Sale price 
per yard, 4/11, 6/11. 7/11. 

Sale List sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER , LTD., 

46r, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Foster Clarks 
Cream Custard 


For the Grower and 
Amateur. 


Bfl (Office^ 1 ^ 9 ^8t™ nci*Lor^cm , \v a^p^bihihed T° obtain a copy of “Gardening Illustrated ” regularly it is essential that an order should 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Headers who 

endeavour in that vast sub-continent. It is the official experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
Commerce 16 Britiah kDd Latia * American Chamber of fch £ Publisher upon rec eipt of a prepaid order—for 3 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for one 

“ „„ „ year, 8/8, commencing any date. Abroad, 13/-yearly. 

Write for a free specimen copy of the Gazette. J 


Advertisement Rates. 


This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 
Please supply me weekly with a copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” for 


SANKEY'S"S>PaiS 

^ Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 

Alai, quantity of each »n» r.qairrd and ha^» "tarriaga ranJ 
quntation (“carrl.rr" Ircqu.nil, amount* la half *aliM •» 
limit), of wr.tr fur Hrkr litl, Im. 

Af’f:CI.4L KIT.' ul all JcKript*'.*. Ilul. llu.l. an* fttn 
Ran. Irj.m 24 . mm.h 

R/CHARD SANKEY A SO/V, LT9. 


C.P. KINNELL& CO., Ltd. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about tw3nty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, la. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. las. per 

Inoh (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular aocount at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


13, LINCOLN’S 
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Advertisements in 
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British and Latin-American Trade Cazette, 

188—189, 8trand, London, W.C., and ask for a specimen 
oopy. The “Gazette” circulates in three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands and also In Spain and 
Portugal In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 


Address. 

County... Date.... 

All communications should be addressed to— Manager, 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. W.0.S 


Only AddrettlOMLIHSON & HAYWARD L T .» LINCOLN. > 


CJEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 
^ Manufacturers of all Garden Supplies desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 


months for which I enclose 


Name. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 


EUREKA 


WEED 

KILLER 


LASTING RESULTS-NO. NEW EXPERIMENT.. 














































Pounded mad for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of “ The English Flower Garden. 
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THOUGHTS AHD THINGS Of THE GflROEfl. 

OLD-FflSHIOHED FUOWEHS. 


Nothing is necessarily beautiful because it 
Is old, yet with many old things there are 
associations which are a kind of beauty in 
themselves. Some of our newest architec¬ 
tural triumphs are very beautiful,but thou¬ 
sands would pass them by with a glance as 
they hasten to admire and enthuse over an 
Elizabethan cottage. So it is with the 
flowers of our garden. Our newest Roses 
are incomparably finer and more beautiful 
than their predecessors; our Begonias 
have reached a pitch the like of which was 
never before seen. Our Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
and all their kindred outshine in splen¬ 
dour all those flowers we knew' when we 
w'ere children, and yet w r e turn back to 
those our grandfathers and grandmothers 
and their grandparents before them knew' 
and loved, and because of that w'e love 
them too. 

Nor will w T e write one word in dis¬ 
paragement of their beauty, for they are 
still benutiful and as sweet as ever they 
were. Take the old Malden’s Blush Rose, 
for instance: we would not plant it in the 
beds devoted to the newest of Roses, where 
it would be out of place—as much out of 
keeping as an old cottager in sunbonnet 
and shawl would be in the parade at the 
Oxford and Cambridge cricket match ; 
but in its proper place no Rose can be 
sweeter or prettier or api>ea.l more to our 
emotions. Take the Carnation. Long 
years ago it w r as about the circumference 
of a shilling, its colours more or less crude 
and bizarre, its season short. Yet w’e give 
it pride of place in our affections over 
those newer and exquisite blooms of the 
perpetunl-flow'ering varieties which came 
to us from America, and which are so 
valuable to the florist. And what of the 
glorious red and white Stocks, so sweetly 
perfumed, of the Sweet Briar, the Eglan¬ 
tine, the Honeysuckle, the Rosemary and 
Lavender, of the Candytuft, the Musk, the 
Pinks, the Pansies? We have them all 
with us yet, and, though they are not put 
In the front rank nowadays, a spot to 
w'hich we can take our friends to admire 
them and to revel in the memories and 
the sentiments they evoke is reserved for 
them. 

It seems to me that these old English 
flowers have a place in the scheme of 
things to-day. Is it not somewhat incon¬ 
gruous to build a house on old English 
architectural lines, and cover it and sur¬ 
round it with the most modern of flow'ers? i 


hedges, their herb garden, their rosery, 
and their terraces appeals to my sense of 
the stately and the beautiful as much as 
any of the parterres and the massing of 
to-day. Not that I w’ould go back to their 
style. I am a modern, and go with my 
times, but I venture to say that even when 
W’e have progressed another hundred 
years, the circle we are following will pos¬ 
sibly bring us back again, or our grand¬ 
children, to the same style. 

The materials they used In the olden 
days are still ours to command, and even 
as we recognise that w r e are ourselves a 
ivirt of the past, so shall we cherish the 
old-time flow'ers. Already w'e have sown 
our seeds, even as they sow'ed them, of 
Stocks and Sweet Williams, Myosot.Is and 
Daisies, Tansies, Larkspurs, and Wall¬ 
flowers. W'e are getting ready our Pink 
“ pipings,” our cuttings of Arabls, of 
Candytuft, and Bockrosos ; we are prepar¬ 
ing to layer our Carnations, and a little 
later will be increasing our Pentstemons 
and Snapdragons, just as they used to 
when these were looked upon as the 
choicest flowers extant, and typically Eng¬ 
lish. H is gratifying to know that we are 
so I rue to traditions and to our type that 
no thought has ever occurred to us to dis¬ 
card all these In favour of later produc¬ 
tions, and I feel very certain that, should 
such an untoward suggestion be made, 
there w-ould immediately arise a cult that 
would see to it that they would never 
cense to be cherished nor their cultivation 
cease. F. J. F. 

Notes of the Week. 


Rose White Martian Cochet. —The loveJy 
Rose Maman Cochet is one of the best- 
known and most-admired of all Tea Roses, 
and this pure w'hite form, with the same 
characteristic beauty, should not be less 
popular than its parent. It Is a really de¬ 
lightful flower. 

Everlasting Peas. —The perennial or 
Everlasting Peas In one or two varieties 
are now among the finest of old-fashioned 
garden flow'ers, the pure white kind being 
of especial value, no-t merely in the garden 
wfliere it blooms long and continuously, but 
also for cutting. 

Clarkia elegans Salmon Queen. —This is j 
one of the best forms of the Clarkia, and. 


as it is quite different from any other of a 
similar stamp. The flowers, each about 
the size of a florin, and of a rieli deep rose 
colour, are borne in a dense cylindrical 
cluster on the top of an erect stem, well 
overtopping the Mallow-like foliage. 

Cytisus nigricans is one of the brightest 
dw'arf shrubs now in bloom. It forms a 
tw'Iggy bush, each branch at this season 
thickly furnished with numerous erect 
racemes of small, bright yellow blossoms, 
which, seen in the open air, have a flue 
effect. Though a very hardy plant and a 
profuse flow'erer, It appears to be but little 
known, as one seldom meets with it. 

Clematis erecta, known also as C. recta, 
is a distinct member of a charming family. 
It has quite an upright stem and dense 
corymbs of white, sweet-scented flowers 
that are individually rather larger than 
those of the common Traveller’s Joy. We 
I noticed one the other day on the rougher 
| I>art of a large rockery, and were struck 
I with its usefulness for such a purpose. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei erectus. — P. 
Lemoinei erectus is a delightful plant of 
upright, or nearly upright, growth, and 
bearing a wealth of scented white flowers 
in June and July. It is a never-failing 
bloomer, and as it grow’s larger seems 
more and more charming. A plant here, 
about 7 feet high, Is a mass of flow'er at 
the present time—the end of June.—S. A. 

Darwin’s Barberry in fruit. —Bushes of 
this Barberry heavily laden with fruit are 
scarcely less attractive than when covered 
with their golden blossoms, for the purple 
tarries are borne In such profusion that 
the branches bend dowm under their 
weight. The berries are about the size of 
a small Pea, and, though of a deep purple 
colour, are covered with a delicate bloom 
after the manner of a Grape. 

Snow in Summer —In Gardening, July 
19th, p. 371, I see the above name has been 
given to Helichrysum rosmarinifolium. 
This name Is already engaged, and has 
been attacked for years to Cerastium 
tomentosuin, and I for one refuse to give 
it up, for the best of all reasons—that no 
I plant can deserve the name half so much. 

I It is most appropriate for Its height, light¬ 
ness, flufliness, whiteness, and general 
effect.—A. G. 

Ceanothus Gloirc de Versailles is un¬ 
questionably the finest of all the Cegno- 
thuses, being a profuse flowerer and a 
vigorous grower, and, more than all, the 
hardiest among them. Its tiny flowers are 
produced in myriads in large, dense 
plume-like clusters, which, being of a 
lovely sky-blue, have an extremely pretty 
effect. No good garden should be without 


It is not on the score of “ beauty ” that 
such things are dene, because, if pictures 
and written descriptions may be relied 
upon, there was as much beauty 300 years i 
ago as there is to-day, though, naturally, 
the style was dissimilar. But what they 
used to make of their Grnss and their 
flower-beds, their Box edging and Yew 
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under good cultivation? produces fine, erect 
heads of blossoms. To see this variety at 
its best, clumixs of good size should be; 
sown and carefully thinned. The colour, 
a beautiful salmon, Is one of the most 
pleasing of the whole family. 

Sidalcea malvaeflora is a plant not at aJl 
common, yet it has mucli to recommend it, 


a si>ecimon of this shrub on the lawn or in 
a choice open shrubbery. 

Saxifrnga peltata.— This great-leaved 
Saxifrage is well w'orth noting as a noble 
foliage plant easily grown in moist, rich 
soil. It has peltate leaves, each well-nigh 
a foot across, ojfj.ju^eepp ^reen colour 
shaded with bronzy-red, and, forming as 
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it does a bold mass, is well adapted for 
grouping along with the Rheums, Plantain ; 
Lilies, and other hardy fine-foliaged plants i 
of similar habit. It is easily increased by 
division just, as it commences to grow and 
after it has flowered in the spring. 

Self coloured Snapdragons_ These are 

far more decided than mixtures of striped 
and bizarre coloured flowers, which never 
look so rich and effective ns in groups of 
one separate colour. The other day we 
saw a bed of a pure white variety with a 
rich crimson-coloured kind in the centre, I 
and, though made up of a simple, easily 
grown hardy flower, was one of the best, i 
things of the kind we have seen this 
season. Still better would it have been 
had the colours been confined to separate 
beds. 

Rose Lady Hillingdon. —A Tea Rose of 
the first, grade. Lady Hillingdon is re¬ 
putedly tender In some districts, and the 
variety was planted here some years ago 
with some misgivings. These misgivings 
have not been justified, for in seasons 
when Roses nominally much hardier than 
Lady Hillingdon were severely hit by 
frosts, the latter always won through. Of 
a taking shade of yellow, darkening as it; 
ages, the flower is a very choice one, and 
Is almost perfect ns a bud.— A Scottish 
G ARDKNFR. 

Rose Marechal Niel. — A good many 
years ago a bud of Marechal Niel was put 
on a vigorous piece of Gloire de Dijon 
planted on a south wall, and under the 
protection of a glass coping 2 feet in width. 
The bud *' took.” and the resulting 
growths have come away so freely that 
every year in early July, and just after the 
early blooms of the Gloire have fallen, 
there is a fine show of the choicer Rose. 
A similar display Is again afforded in late 
autumn, and there is not, so far, any 
symptom of canker in the Marshal Niel 
wood.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Canterbury Bells. —These are among the , 
most charming hardy plants just now, and 
from a good strain of seed some exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful forms may be raised. I 
have a large number in the centre walk 
ir. my kitchen garden, a very fine effect. 
l>eing produced by the immense spikes of 
variously colonrfd blossoms. One is a 
very beautiful shade of pink, with fine, 
graceful bells, wddle some of the w’hites 
are exquisite. I destroy all that show any 
tendency to doubling or the cnp-and-saucer 
style, for in my opinion these are mon¬ 
strosities not w'orth perpetuating.—H. 

CE not her a fruticosa Youngi. —Compara- 1 
lively common as are the varieties of (E. 
fruticosa, they are indispensable in the j 
flower border at this season. Unlike the 
true Evening Primroses, they are seen at 
their best when their bright yellow’ blooms 
are lightened up by the sun. They do not 
require full sun to give them brilliancy, I 
but it seems to give them that glowdng ap¬ 
pearance which makes them so summer- 
like. <E. Youngi does not. differ much 
from Fraseri, and is a capital border plant 
for a soil which is not too heavy, but 
where it is not allowed to flag and droop , 
in dry weather. 

Plants for the dry weather.— It may in¬ 
terest some of your readers (who, like i 
myself, have a light, gravelly soil to con¬ 
tend with) to know’ that the following 
hardy plants have withstood the present 
season of drought and heat In a remark¬ 
able manner without either the aid of 
mulching or watering :—Egyptian Yarrow 
(Achillea mgyptlaca), Double Sneezewort 
(A. pta rm lea fl.-pl.), Showy FleaWne 
(Stenaetls spcclosa), Rlue Succory (Cata- 
nnnche crerulea),/YlFTjtt^uccojyrf G^nlba). 
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Ly thrum roseum superbum, tall white 
Evening Primrose (CEnothera speciosa), 
<E. macrocarpa, May Weed (Matricaria 
iuodora), and Senecio abrotanifolius.— I 
A. G. 

New Zealand Pratla (P. angutata).— 
There are few prettier plants than this 
Pratia (referred to ou p. 309) for creeping 
over stones on*a rockery, as it is Moss-like 
in character, neat, and free growing. The 
small, jtale green leaves are quite hidden 
by the white Lobelia-like flow r ers, which are 
produced In summer, and followed in 
autumn by dull-coloured, moderate-sized 
t*erries. It likes a fairly exposed posi¬ 
tion, well-prepared soil, and a fair amount 
ot moisture. It is quite hardy, and, In 
common with many other mossy rock j 
plants, such as the Halearlc Sandwort 
(Arenaria baloariea), for instance, de¬ 
serves to he more grown than is at pre¬ 
sent. the case.—A. G. 

Geranium phaeum (Dusky Crane’s-bill). 
—May I draw' the attention of those of I 
your readers w’ho arc interested in bees to 
the value of this plant, whose insignificant | 
flowers possess such a remarkable attrac¬ 
tion for bees? I have watched it closely 
for some time, and find w’hile the blossom 
lasts it Is covered with bees hard at work I 
all day, and these the ordinary hive bees. 
From time to time I have grow’n various 
plants recommended for bees, and have 
found them more frequented by wild or 
humble-bees than their garden relatives. 
When allowed to grow undisturbed for 
some years, the Dusky Crane’s-bill attains 
a good size and deserves a place in front, 
of a shrubbery or in the wild garden.— 
S. C. 

Apple Munro’s Favourite. —This Apple , 
from Australia is very good, and extremely | 
like the New’town Pippin ; so much so, 
that I should judge it to bo a seedling from 
that variety. It; cannot, however, be con¬ 
sidered as of equal merit, though a very I 
satisfactory Apple. 1 have a number of 
seedlings from New tow’n Pippin, and I may ' 
possibly find later on that some are of 
merit. So far, no one has yet raised a late 
Apple to fill t he place that Newlowm Pippin 
occupies. We have plenty of large Crabs, 
but no good late large Apple that crops 
heavily, keeps well, and is sweet for des¬ 
sert or cooking without, sugar. Court 
Pendu Plat is possibly, so far, our best 
late Apple, as, also, it Is possibly our 
oldest.—W. J. Farmer. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus) iR 
at this season one of the most attractive 
shrubs in the garden, and It always arrests 
the attention, because of its singular ap¬ 
pearance, of even those w’ho do not take a 
general interest in shrubs. On account of 
the feathery nature of the sterile flow’or- 
clust.ers, some call it the Wig-tree, a name * 
by which it is. perhaps, better known than 
Venetian Sumach. It is an invaluable 
shrub, ns It is attractive at a time when 
shrubberies begin to look dull and mono¬ 
tonous. It is always a dwarf, spreading 
bush, rarely more than 8 feet high. Its 
glaucous round loaves make a pleasing 
contrast to the reddish, feathery clusters. 

It is hardy, almost evergreen, and grows ! 
in all kinds of soils, but must always j 
have plenty of room to allow of full de¬ 
velopment. 

Sweet Peas for table decoration. —As a 

rule, these displays are overdone, the I 
blossoms being frequently crowded into the 
various receptacles without regard to the 
effect each spray should have, and as a 
consequence a most inartistic display Is j 
made. A wise choice of colours appears 
to be the first thing those responsible for 
their arrangement should aim at, as by so 


doing many points are thereby gained. If 
the rule of never inserting a flow’er In the 
stands unless it can render a good account, 
of Itself w’ere followed, fewer flowers 
w’ould be used and a more elegant and 
artistic finish gained. A first-prize ar¬ 
rangement we lately saw was composed of 
only one variety, and probably not more 
than a double handful of flowers was used 
altogether. The arrangement was ex¬ 
tremely simple and pleasing. 

The Oak-leaved Hydrangea (Hydrangea 
querclfolhi).—There are several kinds of 
Hydrangeas commonly cultivated iu our 
gardens, bill this (one of the oldest) is 
quite a rarity, and, considered simply from 
a floral point of view’, It would not rank 
high, but as a set-off to tliis the foliage Is 
handsome, the leaves lobed after the man¬ 
ner of those of an Oak, and distinct from 
those of the other Hydrangeas. They are 
also very large, as a fully developed leaf 
will measure nearly a foot iu length and 
of corresiKinding breadth. The heads of 
bloom are rather small, and the large 
sterile flowers, which constitute the most 
conspicuous feature of the Hydrangea 
blossoms, are hut few in number. This 
Hydrangea is a native of Florida, and is 
ratiler too tender to stand out of doors 
during our most severe winters. 

Abutilon vitifolium. - For sheltered 
shrubbery Indfs on warm, dry soils, or 
even as a wall shrub in mild parts of the 
country near the sea, this plant is w T ell 
worth attention, and is just now bearing 
its great lilac flowers in clusters near the 
ends of its branches, sheltered and 
shadow’ed by Its great Vine-like foliage. 
Conspicuous as is the plant in open-air 
positions when well grown, its flow’ers are 
never so fresh and beautiful as when cut 
mid brought indoors. They open very 
freely in water if the end of tlie flowering 
branch be cut, and so treated remain fresh 
for several days, the buds oiiening out in 
gradual succession. We shall never quite 
realise the beauty of our outdoor or 
hardy flowers until w’c learn to cut them 
largely for indoor use; we must live with 
them and note all their varying charms of 
o]K*nlng hud and perfect blossom if w r c 
wish to see them at their freshest and 
liest. 

Campanula grandis alba.— This is still 
one of the host of the white-flowered Hell 
flowers. It is a plant, too, with a fine 
constitution, surpassing, In this respect at 
least, all the members of the Peach-leaved 
Hellflow’er. If the above has a fault. It is 
the Inclination to travel somewhat at the 
root, and In good soil to spread too freely 
and to encroach on smaller subjects. Not¬ 
withstanding nil this, how’ever, it is a good 
plant, and with knowledge of its growth 
end running at the root may be given a • 
place where free scope* can be secured it. 
The blue form is conspicuous when all the 
Peach-leaved kinds have gone out of 
flower, and the white in Its waj’ is equally 
valuable. As the flow’ers are somewhat 
closely set on the tall, stiff spikes, a dense 
and contact bead of bloom results. The 
flow’ers of C. grandis are salver-sha.ped, 
and thus display themselves to advantage. 
No plant Is more easily grown, and clumps 
may often be seen in country gardens 
where hut little attention Is ever bestowed 
upon them. 

Primula Sieboldi. —This Primula feels 
periods of drought, and In light soils loses 
much of Us vitality unless these adverse 
conditions are counteracted by artificial 
means. In some localities it may do on 
rock work, but thera Js a difference be 
tween a plant doing falrlv well and one 
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Some years ago I grew this Primula in 
quantity. I had it in my light soil on the 
level, and found that copious waterings 
were necessary in a very dry time. It 
stands to reason that it should be affected 
by a dry period.. The rhizomes push up 
near the surface, and the roots are soon 
affected by a parching atmosphere. If I 
had to grow this si»ecics again in quan¬ 
tity. I should plant it 2 inches below the 
surface, and just before growth com¬ 
menced mulch rather heavily with rotten 
manure or leaf-mould, which would afford 
nourishment, protect the roots just when 
most needful, and any water given would 
go direct to the roots. This Primula should 
throw' up flower-stems from IS inches to 
2 feet in height.—J. Coax hill. 

Winter-flowering Tropaeolums.—In order 
to have good blooming specimens, cuttings 
should be j ut in without delay or plants 
procured. I feel sure that many more 
would grow the winter-blooming kinds if 
they only knew what a great reward they 
yield for a slight expenditure of time and 
money. They may be used in various 
ways. I have grown them in 8-Inch pots 
trained on a trellis, ns basket plants, for 
which they are admirably adapted, hut the 
finest show of them I ever had was on the 
hack wall of a cool greenhouse, w’hich they 
covered. In early spring there w’ere thou¬ 
sands of blooms, which were well shown 
up by the tender green foliage. In a tem- 
perature which ranges from 15 degs. to 
55 degs., these Trop;poIuins will produce a 
certain amount of bloom during the win¬ 
ter. hut they cannot endure a forcing tem¬ 
perature They are also imitnlient of root 
disturbance, the best way being to strike 
them in small 4*ots and shift before- 
they are root-bound into S-incli pots, put¬ 
ting the trellis in at once, so that the 
growths arc not twisted in training them. 
—Uyfleti. 

Caillardias are slowly coming to the 
front, their brilliancy of colouring cer- 
lainly entitling thorn to a place in the gar¬ 
den. Those with the fluted florets are a 
treak-away. and the reddish hue seems 
also eliminated, as we have pure self yel¬ 
low flowers that, so far as we have seen, 
we do not admire. They remind us some¬ 
what of a poorly developed Sunflower. 
Those with both tlie red and yellow pre¬ 
sent are extremely handsome, as two sueli 
bold colours give a pleasing mixture. 

- IIow very striking and showry are 

these plants at the prescut time. Given 
good soil, firm planting, good seed, and 
treated as plants of not more than two 
years’ duration, these things create a tine 
display in the garden. It Is worth re¬ 
marking, however, that old plants trans¬ 
plant badly. Young seedling plants or 
.\oung plants from cuttings are always 
best for early planting, as then they take 
to the soil quickly and Well. Seedlings 
raised now may, with good treatment, be 
of snflieleiil size to set out in permanent 
places during the ensuing nulumn. and 
will flower freely in the summer of next 
year. Where it Is not possible to plant, 
out when ready, it will be found a good 
plan to set them out in a reserve garden 
rather than coniine the plants to small 
]tots ail the winter. These young plants 
are quite hardy even in severe winters, 
and it is only when through flowering 
month after month that their vitality is 
reduced, and they are liable to iterlsli in 
winter. The strains of G. grandiflora are 
of such general excellence, and embrace so 
many quite ns good ns the so-called named 
kinds, that these latter an* not worth the 
additional cost, unless it be a very dis¬ 
tinct or exceptional formato be used inorc 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MIRIAM. 

Tins new Hybrid Tea Rose, when shown 
on July 2nd by the Rev. J. 11. Pemberton, 
was given I lie Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Society. As may he seen by t ho 
11 lustra lion, the flowers are large and full. 
When developing, the buds aiv of a 
salmon-pink shade, with a shading of yel¬ 
low, the older blooms shell-pink. In our 
opinion, though quite distinct, It was not 
quite up to Gold Medal standard. 

Rase Climbing Caroline Testout.— Few 

U lew's have attracted so much attention . 
during the present and, indeed, in jhihI j 
seasons as a vigorous plant of Climbing j 


Caroline Tcstout which grows upon my 
cottage. The plant is the picture of health, 
its blooms being very numerous, and, when 
fully expanded, of great size and substance. 
This is, to me, more remarkable from the 
fact that the Rose is planted in a poor, 
narrow border about 15 inches wide and 
under the overhanging eaves. Its only 
escape is into a hard-gravelled walk, and, 
except an occasional pailful of weak soap¬ 
suds, it rtH*eives no encouragement. Yel, 
as has been said, the plant flourishes year 
after year in a remarkable way.—A 
Scottish Gahdeneu. 

Rosa ferruginea. -This is also called 
Rosa rubrifolia, which seems more descrip¬ 
tive than ferruginea. It is very little 
known to the amateur Rose grower, mainly 
because its leading claims lie in the de¬ 
lightful glaucous Plum colour of the leaves 
and the colouring of the stems and 


branches. It does better as a bush than 
against a wall, and, if planted in the latter 
I*osition, a rather cool place should be 
chosen. The single pink flowers are rather 
small and starry in form. Self-sown plants 
sometimes appear, and these make rapid 
growth.—S A. 

Rambler Rose Perpetual Thalia.— This 
little Rost* is again a mass of bloom, 
although, like many other climbing Roses, 
it was badly punished ill spring after 
having made n good deal of growth. Those 
who worship size in flowers despise this 
Rose, but it bears so many of its little 
white blooms that tile effect is charming on 
an arch, pergola, or pillar. It is hardy 
and lasts long in bloom, giving a multitude 
of flowers for a considerable time.—S. A. 

China Rose Fabvier.— In some respects 


this Rose appears to me to be more de¬ 
sirable than the more popular Fcllenberg. 
It is not, perhaps, of such vigorous grow’th, 
hut soon attains to a considerable size. In 
point of colour (to my way of thinking) 
Fabvier is much suiierior to Fellenberg, 
for while the latter is pink in colour the 
former possesses a rich dark crimson shade 
which at once singles it out for admlratiou. 
—Scot. 

Rose Captain Hayward. -Oue of the bc9t 
of the dark Roses, Captain Hayward, is 
admirably adapted alike for planting as a 
specimen and for grouping. Ilcing neat in 
habit, remarkably free-flow'ering, and 
having n long season, those who admire a 
dark crimson, velvety bloom of good size 
and.shat** should not omit Captain Hay¬ 
ward from the ordeir: If or! Roses during the 
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CflRYSJIJiTI!E|WOl»S. 

APPLYING STIMULANTS. 

Many growers do not advise the use of 
stimulants until the flower-buds are formed 
and swelling, but why, it is difficult to 
understand, as by that time the nourishing 
matter in the soil will have been absorbed 
by the roots, so that some check to the 
plants must necessarily ensue if manure in 
some form or other is not given. When 
the pots are sufliciently lilled with roots Is 
the proper period to commence the use of 
stimulants. Of course, the time when 
plants growing under various kinds of 
treatment require stimulants will be 
guided by the time they received their last 
shift, the size of the pots, and the kind of 
soil used. Some soils are more favourable 
to root-production than others, and it will 
also depend ui>on the manner in which the 
potting was done and the varieties grown 
when feeding will be required. Plants 
cultivated for specimens will first require 
attention, owing to their being grown on 
early in the season. Bush plants and 
those intended for conservatory use will 
need stimulants early in the season where 
it is required to have the foliage in the 
best condition. This applies especially to 
Pompous and single varieties, as they are 
generally grown in comparatively small 
pots. As regards the 
Best stimulants, it may be mentioned 
that liquid manure, such as the drainings 
from cow-houses and stables, is excellent. 
Where liquid manure cannot be had from 
tanks direct from the places named, a very 
good substitute may be had from a heap of 
mixed manure. The best plan is to throw 
clean water over the heap, allowing the 
water to soak through the manure, and 
drain into a pit at the side of the heap. 
Soot is almost indispensable. Some 
growers sprinkle it on the surface of the 
soil; this is a mistake, as it becomes caked 
and prevents the water soaking into the 
soil. Others place a quantity in a water- 
pot of water and stir it until dissolved. 
Applied in this form it has the same effect 
as spriukling on the surface of the soil in 
a dry state. The proper method of using 
soot in a liquid form is to place as much 
as is required into a sack, and the water 
soaking through the soot in the bag be¬ 
comes charged with the manurial proper¬ 
ties. Water prepared in this manner may 
be given to the plants every time they re¬ 
quire watering for a week, after which 
period it is better to withhold soot-water 
for three weeks, then give them another 
course. Oue bushel of soot in a bag to 100 
gallons of water will be ample. The water 
at all times should, if possible, be soft or 
rain water, but where many plants are 
grown this is difficult to obtain during the 
summer months. Chrysanthemums quickly 
show the effects of cold, hard water from 
springs and wells, and many growers have 
no means of softening the water sufficiently 
before using, neither have they space to 
make it soft by adding common washing 
soda at the rate of a quarter of a pound to 
3G gallons of water, previously dissolving 
the soda in hot winter, and allowing the 
wiiole to stand twenty-four hours before 
using. Soda applied in this way acts as a 
stimulant to the plants. Water that comes 
direct from wells and the pipes of the 
water company in the neighbourhood of 
towns, causes, when the plants require 
water two and sometimes three times each 
day, the foliage of some sorts to assume a 
sickly yellow hue. This is disheartening 
to the cultivator, but it may not be very 
injurious, as sucjf^piants wheil placed 
uud<Q) cover in n, they 


have the advantage of soft w T ater collected 
in the house tanks, soon regain their deep 
green colour. Sheep manure, where it can 
be obtained fresh from the fields, makes a 
capital stimulant applied in a liquid form. 
Prepare it as follows:—Place the manure 
in a bag to prevent its being mixed with 
the water; put the bag in a tub or tank of 
water and allow it to soak for twelve 
hours, when the water will be ready for 
use, and by moving the bag about in the 
water occasionally a regular supply may 
be maintained until the manure is cxt 
hausted. Excellent liquid manure can also 
be made from deer droppings or cow- 
manure made in the same way. It is diffi¬ 
cult to state the exact quantity of manure 
to use. A safe guide is to use the liquid 
made from animal manures when of the 
colour of brown brandy. There are many 
kinds of 

Artificial manures, all of which are ex¬ 
cellent substitutes for animal manures. 
The advantage of chemical manures 
Is their easy application, and each 
cultivator of experience has his ow r n 
particular kind. Guano finds favour 
with some growers. It is easily pre¬ 
pared, and when of good quality very 
stimulating; a 4-Inch potful to 36 gallons 
of water is a safe quantity to use. Nitrate 
of soda, used judiciously at the rate of half 
a teaspoonful to a 10-inch pot and watered 
in, has a quick effect on the foliage and 
growth of the plants. To use it in excess 
of the quantity named is a mistake, as it 
forces the growth too rapidly. When 
plants are well furnished with roots, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, applied w T ith care, is a 
capital stimulant—perhaps none better— 
but great care in its use is necessary. It 
is decidedly risky to use it in any other 
than a weak form. The safest way to ap¬ 
ply it is as follows:—Dissolve one table¬ 
spoonful in 4 gallons of liquid manure, and 
apply it to the plants once a week. Some 
growers sprinkle the ammonia on the sur¬ 
face of the soil and water it in, but this is 
dangerous to the surface roots, as they are 
liable to be burnt. 

Chrysanthemums require a change of 
food, and the stimulants should be varied, 
using one sort for, say, a week, then have 
another. To the strongest-growing varie¬ 
ties stimulants should be given every time 
water is required if the plants are well 
rooted. Of course, they must be used in a 
weak state to begin with, increasing the 
strength as the plants grow. In the case 
of weaker-growing kinds, liquid manure 
should be occasionally given. Overfeeding 
brings on premature bud formation or mal¬ 
formation of the petals. It is not wise to 
apply stimulants w hen the soil in the pots 
is allowed to become very dry. When the 
soil in the pots is approaching dryness is 
the proper time to afford nourishment. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Removal of suckers.— There is a right 
and a wrong way to perform wiiat appears 
to many a trifling operation. Much harm 
may be done to the plants by doing it care¬ 
lessly. Suckers or offshoots spring freely 
from the base of most varieties, though 
there are some that are very shy in pro¬ 
ducing suckers. In all cases if they were 
allowed to grow they would rob the plants 
of strength, which should be utilised in a 
much better manner until the flowers are 
being produced. After that period no harm 
is done by allowing the suckers to extend 
for the production of cuttlugs. The safest 
manner is to break them off with the finger 
and thumb. In careful hands a knife may 
be used with advantage, but care should 
be exercised that the surface roots are not 
injured by the operation, or one more 
check will be administered to the plants. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING DOUBLE PRIMULAS. 
The value of the double-flowered Pri¬ 
mulas for furnishing cut bloom for a long 
I>eriod is very great. It is a curious fact 
that the single-flowered varieties have a 
brief blooming time, and have to be re¬ 
newed for the following season, whereas 
those beautiful kinds alba plena, fimbri- 
ata, and rubra will bloom all through the 
winter and spring, provided the plants are 
well grown. In former years, when I had 
to do with these Primulas, and when, 
owing to the comparative scarcity of win¬ 
ter-blooming plants, they had an even 
higher value than is now the case, I found 
that very few' gardeners had so mastered 
their cultivation as to get the most out of 
them. In the first place, they need very 
careful watering, and they are not quite 
happy unless they get a constant tem¬ 
perature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. dur¬ 
ing the wdnter ; in fact, if they are grown 
for cut bloom, they must have that tem¬ 
perature, for they will yield no flow'ers 
worth speaking of in a house which is 
merely kept free from frost. They should 
also be lightly shaded in very hot w'eather, 
for the foliage is rather susceptible to the 
drying Influence of a hot summer sun. 

The propagation of these Primulas is 
best effected in early spring in a house that 
is constantly warmed. The compost must 
be well-sanded peat, and each cutting must 
have a pot to itself. As there is so little 
stem to the cuttings, a stick should be put 
to each one, and each leaf should be 
slightly shortened There is so little heel 
to the cuttings that unless supported they 
would be loosened in watering. The great 
enemy is damp ; therefore, the covering 
should be removed every morning, wiped 
dry, and remain off for an hour or two. 
There is an easier w*ay, but that necessi¬ 
tates the possession of plants in 7-inch or 
8-inch pots. When these si)ecimens have 
become full of growth, some can be partly 
severed and covered with sandy peat. In 
the course of six weeks they can be re¬ 
moved. This is a very good w r ay for 
amateurs w T ho do not want any quantity 
of plants. Byfleet. 


PLANTS FOR COVERING A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE WALL. 

The following kinds of plants, all excel¬ 
lent in their w r ay, arc suitable for covering 
the back wall of a greenhouse. Lonicera 
sempervirens is a beautiful climber, hardy 
in many parts, but well repaying the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse, In w'hich it will 
flow’er throughout the summer. Clematis 
indivisa, an evergreen New Zealand spe¬ 
cies, that produces enormous quantities of 
pure white flowers in early spring, is one 
of the best climbing plants. Passifloras, 
where liberally treated, soon cover a con¬ 
siderable space, and, apart from their 
handsome blossoms, their foliage is very 
ornamental. Amongst them the common 
Passion-flower is the hardiest and most 
robust in constitution ; its w'hite variety 
(Constance Elliott) is quite distinct. An¬ 
other good greenhouse kind is P. Imp4ra- 
trice Eugenie. Laiwgerias are greenhouse 
plants, bat they are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage when trained close to the roof. A 
well-drained border, consisting of rough 
peat and sand, with some charcoal mixed 
with them, just suits both the red and 
white kinds. 

For training on the back wall of a green¬ 
house there are many suitable plants not 
st rictly climbers. A fdw of the best are 
Cosf;r}my ifHabrothapmus) ele^ans, whose 
large clusters of crimson blossoms render 
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it one of the showiest of indoor plants. 
Its flowers, too, are succeeded by pur- 
plish-colonred fruits, each about the size 
of a small marble, and very handsome. 
Cestrum aurnntiacum makes a pood com- 
luinion to this plant, its blossoms being of 
a deep yellow colour. Plumbago eapensis, 
with its myriads of pale i>oree la in-blue 
flowers, is very showy in summer, and also 
supplies a shade of blue not often met with 
amongst greenhouse plants. The i>eculiar 
lobster-claw-shaped blossoms of Clianthus 
puniceus, when borne freely, are very at¬ 
tractive, on account of their bright colour 
and quaint form. Red spider is the prin¬ 
cipal enemy to guard against in the case 
of this plant, as, unless kept down by 
liberal svriugings, it quickly spreads dur¬ 
ing hot weather, and causes the foliage to 
assume a sickly tint. Fuchsias, trained 
on a greenhouse wall, flower well during 


with brownish-crimson. Lastly, what bet¬ 
ter back-wall coverers have we than 
Camellias? They are very hardy, and only 
want glass protection to keep late frosts 
from destroying their, blossoms. 


BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS. 

The specific name of this Begonia is a 
very appropriate one, as, favourably 
situated, it may be had in flower prac¬ 
tically throughout the year. Further- ' 
more, it is, ns Begonias go, an old species, 
having been Introduced from Brazil, 
through the Liverpool Botanic Garden, in 
1K2S. The typical kind has stems of a her¬ 
baceous character, that reach a height of 
from 0 Inches to IS inches. The flowers 
are w'hite or pink. Under cultivation, 
however, this Begonia has given rise to a 
great number of distinct forms, varying 


Flowering shoots of Begonia semperjlorcns. 



summer, but in winter they would not be 
attractive. Thibaudla acuminata has deep 
green, stout foliage, and drooping, wax- 
like, reddish blossoms, that are admired 
by most people ; it soon covers a wall with 
a mass of loaves that are very persistent, 
and it also flowers freely. This plant is 
nearly related to the Azaleas, Vacciniums, 
and similar handsome subjects. Another 
plnut belonging to the same class, and one 
seldom used for the purpose Indicated, is 
Rhododendron fragrantissimum. In May, 
when studded with large, white, highly 
fragrant blossoms, this Rhododendron is a 
sight to be remembered. Abutilons might 
also be used for the same purpose, and 
amongst the many sorts now in cultiva¬ 
tion the best are the pure white Boule do 
Neige and the beautifully striped A. stria¬ 
tum, a very old-fashioned but show'y kind. 
The blooms, whiclijrm large, havi a yel¬ 
lowish- ground colod ^ |3lned 


not only in the colour of the blossoms, but 
also in the leaves, for in some cases they 
are of quite a crimson tint. Several of 
tiiese varieties were. prior to the w ? ar, 
largely used, in the flow’er garden during 
the summer, and doubtless will be again. 
Some seedsmen keep the different forms 
separate, so that they can be depended 
upon to come reasonably true from seeds, 
provided these last are obtained from a re¬ 
liable source. If the seed is sown in a 
gentle heat early in the spring, the re¬ 
sultant plants will be sufficiently advanced 
to be planted out when the season comes 
round. Some distinct varieties are Bon¬ 
fire, scarlet, metallic-tinted foliage ; Gloire 
de Chatelaine, pink ; gracilis rosea, deep 
rose; Luminosa, metallic leaves and 
scarlet flowers ;Triina Donna, rose-pink; 
Rote Lubeca, very dwarf, red flowers ; 
Snow' Queen, pure white; Triumph, dark 
green leaves, trouze reverse, white 


flow'ers ; Wnrtembergla, bronze leaves, 
crimson flow'ers. Apart from their value 
for the flower garden, these Begonias are 
also of great service for the greenhouse, 
in which structure they will bloom for 
months together. If grown on during the 
summer, and after that allowed to flower, 
they will keep up a succession of bloom 
throughout the autumn and winter. It 
has before now T been recommended to pot 
up the bedding plants for this purpose, but 
such a course is less satisfactory than 
growing those required for autumn and 
winter flowering altogether in pots. 

Some years age a series of double- 
flowered varieties of Begonia semperflorens 
was distributed by M. Lemolne, of Nancy. 
At that time they attracted n good deal of 
a I tent Ion, but they seem now to have prac¬ 
tically dropped out of cultivation. 

. t 

As might he expected, such a free-flower¬ 
ing Begonia as seiniierflorens has been 
many times employed by the hybridist in 
the production of now varieties. An ex¬ 
ceedingly useful Begonia was sent out by 
M lemolne, of Nancy, in 1SS4, under the 
name of B. scmiierflorcns gigantea rosea. 
This was the result of crossing B. semper- 
florens with B. Lynehlana, a native of 
Colombia. The hybrid forms a large, bold¬ 
growing plant, that bears its rose-coloured 
blossoms for months together. It Is espe¬ 
cially valuable In late winter and early 
spring. Another variety, cnmiinca, differ¬ 
ing only in the colour of the blossoms, was 
sent out at the same time. A valuable 
ornamental kind is the result of a cross 
tot ween B. semperflorens and B. fuch- 
sloides. This, which Is known as Cor- 
beille de Feu, forms a freely branched 
specimen, a couple of feet or more In 
height. The bright-red flowers arc borne 
ever a lengllipned period. Many other 
varieties have been raised from B. sem- 
I>erflorens, but most of them have now 
dropped out of cultivation, or, at all 
events, nearly so. Two, wdilch were at 
one time much grown, are the white- 
flowered Bruantl and Carritrel. both of 
w'hieh resulted from the crossing of B. 
semperflorens and B. Schmidti. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crossandra undulaefolia.— With tho need 
for economy in fuel, it is quite possible 
that many plants for which the temiiera- 
ture of a w'ann greenhouse or intermediate 
st ructure Is necessary will gradually drop 
out of cultivation. Such an one Is this 
Crossandra, which usually flow’ers at the 
present time, though it may be had in 
bloom at other seasons. It is a near ally 
of the Eranthemums, and, like these last- 
named, cannot be flowered freely when 
dwarf, as the pinching necessary to bring 
this about causes weak growth. The ob¬ 
ject should be to ensure good, sturdy 
shoots, whleji bear the finest clusters of 
flowers. Tills Crossandra is a plant of an 
erect, half-shrubby habit of growth. The 
specific name is derived from the waved 
edges of the leaves. The flowers, of which 
a continual succession Is kept up from a 
terminal spike, are each about an inch 
across, and of a rich orange-salmon tint. 
Mr. Hudson, of Gunnersbury, used to grow 
this Crossandra in a very satisfactory 
manner. — W. T. 


Late houses.—Damp the floors and bar© 
ices thoroughly several timers daily, espe- 
ully during holt, sunny weather, and 
iere borders are outside and in mulch 
th with short manure, if not aheadv 
Outside border* jql tern- require more 
Al - i the inside ones, especially if ex¬ 


side ones, especially if ex- 
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fish-nets suspended in front of the trees 
just before they come into bloom. In 
either case ix>les reaching from the ground 
to the coping of the wall are necessary to 
prevent the material used from coming 
into contact with the trees. The poles 
should be let into the ground some G inches 
to 9 inches. If the wall coping does not 
project beyond the face of the wall more 
than 3 inches or 4 inches fix a board 
9 inches wide beneath the projection to 
further extend the coping and shed rain¬ 
water clear of the trees. Both curtains or 
nets, as the case may be, as well as the 
poles, should be attached to the outer edge 
of the boards. Let the i>oles stand about 
2 yards apart.] 


FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING OP FRUIT TREES. 

This is one of the most important opera¬ 
tions in the whole routine of hardy fruit 
culture, for .on its due performance de- 
jn'iids, in a great degree, whether the 
energy of the tree or bush shall be ex¬ 
pended on the production of useless wood 
or be turned to profitable account in the 
maturation of the crop of fruit ; and, above 
all, in swelling up and perfecting the buds 
that are to give us next year’s crop. It. 
is the height of folly to let strong wood 
shoots grow to full length simply to be cut 
ofi in winter, and if the leaders are not. 
checked they continue to rush up and 
monopolise the strength of the tree to such 
an extent that the weaker shoots, that 
should be the most fruitful, are starved, 
cannot perfect their growth, and fail 
just at the critical time. I w'as much in¬ 
terested lately in hearing from an amateur 
gardener the result of his experience in 
fruit culture, for he could not make out 
the reason why Ids Teach and other fruit 
trees set their fruit on the weakly little 
shoots, w r hile ou the strong shoots the few 
blossoms that were produced fell off with¬ 
out setting the fruit. This is the general 
rule ; it is the medium-sized, well-rii»eno<T 
shoots that one wants to take care of, and 
by removing altogether gross, w'atery 
grow th, that monopolises too large a share 
of sap, and thinning out the remainder, 
one gets shoots of the right fruit-producing 
size, and that rij>en thoroughly throughout 
their entire length, and are well furnished 
with bloom buds, that do not fail us at the 
proper time to sec good crops of fruit. 
Wall-trained trees of all kinds should now' 
have the shoots that grow straight out 
from the w r all cut back to half their length, 
leaving three or four pairs of leaves, and 
any side shoots for which space can be 
found should be nailed or tied in to the 
wall, as well as the leaders that are not 
over strong, for if they are getting far 
in advance of the rest of the shoots it is 
best to pinch out the point, for the more 
growth it. makes not only defeats the pro¬ 
bability of its becoming fruitful itself, but 
it is sure also to lessen the chances of 
the more weakly ones doing so. Briefly, 
an evenly balanced tree is not only more 
beautiful, but has every chance of becom¬ 
ing the most useful and fruitful into the 
bargain. Bush, pyramid, or espalier trees 
of nil kinds need to have ^he points of the 
tender shoots stopped before they become 
hard enough to require a knife to do so. 
The fruit in the interior of the bush gets 
the benefit of extra light, and the buds for 
next season become strong and plump, 
altogether different to what they would be 
If shaded by a dense growth of foliage, 
and thereby winter pruning is reduced to 
a minimum. I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that the active growing season is by 
far the best, time Ion-pruning, as the cuts 
Digitized by 


I heal over more quickly, and in stone fruit 
this is of great importance. Teaches, 
Cherries, and fruits that are impatient of 
the knife in w inter may be safely cut when 
In full leaf growth, and hardly any winter 
pruning will then be needed. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaohes spotted.— I send by this post 
some Teaches which show signs of disease. 

1 I should be glad if you could give me some 
information as to the disease and probable 
| cause, also if it can be cured. 1 have 
seven trees in the house and all seem 
affected. They are as follows :—Amsden 
June, Hale’s Early, Grosse Mignonne 
Ilative, Grosse Mignonne, Belle Henri 
I Tinaud, Belle Imiieriale, and Princess of 
Wales. A few days ago I noticed the 
disease on the Amsden June, and this 
j morning I observed that the fruit (not all) 
was slightly affected on everyone of the 
trees. The foliage is in splendid condition 
i and very henlthy-looking, w T ith good 
j growth and no sign whatever of mildew, 
no red spider, but a trace of scale, which 
I am keeping dowm. The trees are planted 
indoors and the border is well watered. 1 
have a pii>e laid on in the house so that 
water is always available. — Alfred 
! Verner. 

[We fail to find any trace of disease on 
the Teaches you send. There are a few’ 
rose-coloured spots on tw’o or three of them 
which are, however, of natural origin and 
often seen on fruits after they have jwissed 
the stoning stage and are nearing maturity. 

■ Although in your case these si*)ts or mark¬ 
ings have ajqieared earlier than usual 
there is nothing to occasion alarm.] 

Leaf blister on Nectarines.— Tlease say 
what is the matter with the enclosed speci¬ 
mens and how to treat for same. Does 
Tench-leaf curl attack the fruits of Teaches 
and Nectarines? What is the protuber¬ 
ance on the fruit, and why do they crack? 
They arc all right at the root. The speci¬ 
men is Ix)rd Napier.— Stapleton T. 
Darrell. 

[The specimen Nectarines sent are 
affected with the disease commonly called 
“ leaf blister,” which, by some, is con¬ 
sidered to be due to a fungus, but we in¬ 
cline to the opinion that it is brought about 
by low temperatures and by not affording 
the trees sufficient protection aj; the time 
they are in bloom and the leaves are 
unfolding, as well as while in a half-growm 
and tender condition. We are strengthened 
In this belief by the fact that the foliage 
of trees adequately protected is, so far 
as our experience goes, never attacked or 
never becomes “ blistered.” The remedy, 
therefore, is obvious, and the protection 
needed may either be given by means of 
1 blinds or three or four thicknesses of old 


Apple-trees, Injury to.—I should be ex¬ 
tremely obliged if you would kindly tell 
me what has attacked the Apple-trees cf 
which I am sending some twigs. They 
looked most promising in the early spring, 
but the blossom, after it opened, went 
brown and withered, and the leaves were 
badly perforated. All the Apple-trees in 
the garden were attacked. Some have two 
or three Apples on, others have none. Most 
of them are about ten years old. Would 
you please tell me in your correspondence 
columns if I can apply any remedy now or 
later on to prevent a recurrence of the 
blight?—L a lag k. 

[The foliage on the Apple shoots you 
send has evidently been badly eaten by the 
caterpillars of the winter molh, and, from 
your description, we should imagine the 
blossoms to have been injured by the Apple 
blossom weevil, a very destructive insect. 
You cannot do much to cope wdtli either 
now, but get the pruning done as early as 
you can in autumn, rake up and burn all 
prunings and any rubbish lying beneath 
the trees, and then thoroughly spray them 
with caustic alkali solution, which will, or 
should, destroy all insects and their eggs 
present in the rough bark of steins and 
branches as well as the young wood on the 
trees. Repeat the spraying at the end of 
January. Then, after the trees have set 
fruit and the foliage begins to expand, be 
on the alert, and if caterpillars are found 
to be eating the leaves spray at once with 
a solution of Swift’s arsenate of lead, 4 
ozs. to 5 ozs. arsenate of lead to ten gal¬ 
lons of water. In recommending this 
remedy, we assume that the ground under 
the trees is not given up to the cul¬ 
tivation of vegetables. If one appli¬ 
cation is insufficient to subdue the at¬ 
tack, rei>e>at the spraying in ten or four¬ 
teen days’ time, or a third one may, if 
necessary, be given. With regard to the 
blossom weevil, this is far more difficult to 
deal with, as the female insect deposits 
her eggs in the unopened blooms, and the 
larvio, as soon as hatched, eat the fructify¬ 
ing organs and so bring about their de¬ 
struction. Nothing in the shai>e of spray¬ 
ing is of any avail, and the only thing is 
to cleanse the trees in the manner sug¬ 
gested and to keep the ground beneath 
them constantly stirred to prevent weeds 
from growing. Allow no rubbish to ac¬ 
cumulate to form hibernating quarters for 
the adult W’eevils.] 

Peaches under glass. —Let the young 
wood of Poaches and Nectarines be kept 
regularly and neatlj tied in, avoiding over¬ 
crowding the shoots, and exposing the 
fruits to the influence of the sun as much 
as possible. Liquid manure or chemical 
fertilisers in solution can now bo freely 
employed, bearing in mind, however, that 
as soon as the earliest fruits show symp¬ 
toms of ripening a return must be made 
to clear soft water. .Even this must be 
gradually dcxdiefoieierl: the bulk of the 
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OUTDOOR PIiflJITS 


NARCISSUS SIR WATKIN. 

This popular variety is not improbably 
also one of the oldest of the cultivated 
varieties of Narcissi, since it approxi¬ 
mates roughly to forty years or there- 


goodly stock collected. In view of these 
circumstances the variety was originally 
named “ James Dickson,” though it "was 
subsequently changed to that«t the head 
of this note. It is, however, as a good 


ideals of the exhibitor, while the much- 
vaunted overlapping segments, as the ac¬ 
companying illustration clearly indicates, 
are entirely lacking. Yet it is a handsome 
and imposing flower, with a character of 
its own, while, wedded to an excellent 
stature, is a certain rugged picturesqueness 
that cannot be denied. Those who would 
see the true character of its flower should 
turn to the “ English Flower Garden,” 



Narcissus Sir Watkm. 


abonts since it was first offered to the 
public. So far as I remember, nothing 
authentic as to its origin was ever dis¬ 
covered, and the period named is merely 
that of its introduction into commerce. 
Prior to tliat time it had been the inhabi¬ 
tant of many a Welsh garden, when, 
coming to the notice of Messrs. James 
Dickson and Sons, Chester, who recognised 
its value# search waa^mmQfor iQiji^a 


garden variety that it ranks so high among 
its fellows; so good, indeed, that if a selec¬ 
tion of a dozen reliable and cheap sorts 
were requested, Sir Watkln would be 
almost sure to be included in the set. In 
other words it figures as an indispensable 
just as in robust vigour and fine presence 
it stands practically alone. It is not a re¬ 
fined or beautiful variety, as these terms 
are understood to-day to express the high 


where a fine wood engraving will speak for 
itself. A further good attribute of the 
variety is the way the flower looks at the 
observer, and, holding itself well, also con¬ 
duces to good garden effect. 

Like the best of the Incomparabilis set, 
it is of exceptional vigour, happiest, per¬ 
haps, in the et rdri^lE^t; MdhW that rarely 
suffer from estrenie dflight or- ip others- 
more or less continuously moist below. In 
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such us these it is both good and reliable, 
hiking on a colour richness both of petal 
and crown—the latter named of quite 
orange tone—that it never assumes in 
lighter and much-drained soils, a hint, as 
the Daffodil planting season approaches, 
that intending planters might well re¬ 
member. 

So far as I recall, only one prominent 
variation of Sir Watkin has appeared. 
This, if I remember aright, was in the 
nature of a si>ort, and originated with the 
late Mr. James Walker. It was named 
Lady Watkin, and I am not sure whether 
it was ever distributed. In the large 
stocks I at one time grew, pale-coloured 
forms occasionally appeared, though not 
distinct enough to be worth selecting. 
Curiously, Sir Watkin has proved singu¬ 
larly disappointing to the liybridiser. Fit¬ 
ful and uncertain as a seed-bearer, its 
progeny is invariably of a degenerate 
character, while as a pollen i>arent it is, 
for all practical puri>oses, useless. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


HAItDY PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 

Attention may be directed during July to 
the sowing of any hardy perennials not on 
band that are likely to be In request for 
another season. Such sowing may be re¬ 
commended from a double standpoint. In 
the first place, seedlings of good things 
thus acquired may take the place in pro¬ 
minent borders of more common plants; 
and, in the second, because a batch planted 
in some outlying part of the garden is al¬ 
ways acceptable for cutting. A j)ortion of 
a narrow slip garden, especially if the soil 
is naturally deep and moist, will be found 
useful for the purpose, and the species and 
varieties of the same can be planted here 
in beds of 4 feet, 5 feet, or 6 feet, as may 
be deemed advisable, with intervening 
alleys of 2 feet ta admit of cutting the 
flowers without too much treading on the 
beds. To the lover of hardy plants pro¬ 
longation of this kind Is peculiarly interest¬ 
ing, and the seedlings are watched with 
keen interest, right away from their first 
a,Pl>earance above ground until the flower 
is clearly defined. I prefer boxes to the 
o[)en ground for sowing, the double advan¬ 
tage being that while yet in a young stage 
there is better opportunity of warding off 
the attacks of insects, and, in the course 
of seed-sowing, the chance to particularise 
in the covering given to different seeds. 
The seeds are sometimes very tiny, and 
naturally only require the least bit of soil 
on the top. The strips of wood at the 
bottom of the boxes should be fairly close 
together, not more than a quarter of an 
Inch apart. A few small crocks may first 
be placed, followed by an Inch of rougK 
leaf soli, the remainder of the compost 
consisting mainly of old potting soil, not 
too dry, to which have been added a bit of 
fresh leaf-mould and a little sand ; the 
surface should be even throughout and 
(pressed fairly firm. Prepare the boxes as 
it might be to-day, give a soaking of water, 
and sow to-morrow, taking care the seed 
is evenly covered, and, as hinted above, 
discriminating as to the depth of cover¬ 
ing according to the size of the seed. 
Place the boxes in a frame facing north, 
and shade in bright weather. Re careful 
the squares of glass are Intact, as winter 
running In on the boxes will wash out the 
smaller seeds, and, as germination takes 
place at various periods, the boxes must 
be carehillv watched. It is not necessary 
to occupy space with a list of things, be¬ 
cause the majority of herbaceous plants 
can be raised in this way. It may, how¬ 
ever, be pointed cmUpiat, with the demand 
for^gut; flowers #er <pythc [npijoose, pre¬ 


ference should be given to those things 
that can be utilised for this purpose as 
well as to make a display in the garden. 
The selection should also be comprehen¬ 
sive so far as the different seasons are 
concerned, and may include the many spe¬ 
cies and varieties available between the 
first blooms of the Doronicums and the 
flowers of the Michaelmas Daisies. I 
noted above that a planting to furnish cut I 
bloo n might find a place in a slip garden. 
If there are trees, it may not be advisable 
to plant close up to them, but many of the 
things that can be selected will be bene¬ 
fited by partial shade. A. G. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Wood Anemone. —Under the name of 
Anemone nemorosa alba major, I became 
possessed of a variety which is simply a 
glorified form of the common Wood ! 
Anemone. It is a very good thing, well j 
worth growing, the growth being consider- 
ably stronger, the foliage more ample, and 
the flowers larger. It. Is more striking be¬ 
fore the flowers open than when they are 
fully expanded, the buds much resembling 
the Snowdrop In purity and form. It is 
curious that since I received (this Anemone 
from Ireland, what is practically Identical 
has declared itself in a bed of A. Robin- 
soni, and I have no means of knowing 
whether it is a seedling or a sport, but am 
much of opinion that it: is the latter. It 
is a well-known fact that a hardy plant 
may be grown for many years in English 
gardens without showing any tendency to 
variation, and all at once it sports, and, 
curiously enough, this may happen in tw T o 
iplaces wide apart in the same year. 

IIonfsty. —This season I have found this I 
old garden plant more than usually useful. 
Flowers have been very dear, and the cold, 
wet weather through April retarded things 
in the open. The Honesty, however, at 
the foot of l’rivet and Holly hedges, being 
protected and wanner and drier at the 
roots, came along bravely, and was of 
much value for cutting. It is one of the 
most profitable hardy flowers that one can 
grow. Seedlings come up every year, and 
it flourishes where most things would 
perish. Coming into bloom so early in the 
season, it. Is invaluable. It is a fine thing 
for growing among low-growing shrubs. 

Saxifrag 4 RiLffli sucerija.— Under this 
name I am growing a Saxifrage wiiich cer¬ 
tainly is a superior form of the well-knowm 
Rhaei. The flower-stems arc one-third 
longer, and the blooms are much deeper in 
colour. It Is a much more imposing plant, 
and one of the most effective of the Mossy 
section. The curious part is that I have 
no idea of the origin of this variety. I 
certainly never bought it, I have raised no 
seedlings from Rhml, and I should not 
have known what it was had it not been I 
for a friend who is well up in alpines. I 
can only think that it is a sport, and has 
presumably declared itself in other places. 

Fritillaria pudica.— Although not so 
showy as its near relative aurea, this mem- 
l»er of the Snakeshead family is an in¬ 
teresting and attractive hardy plant. It 
will flourish on the level in light soils, but 
for perfect safety should be in a slightly 
raised position On a rookery it is per¬ 
fectly happy, and if given the right soil 
will take on perennial vigour and increase, 
though not rapidly. This species, as well 
as F. aurea and F. armena, are among the 
most beautiful of hardy bulbs, but are not 
much in evidence in villa and small gar¬ 
dens generally. Now that the revival in 
hardy plants has set In, a good many rock 
plants will be planted next autumn. 1 
would advise intending planters to make 
note of the Fritillarias, only it must be 


remembered that it is not safe to move 
them after the end of October. 

Fair Maids of France. —Although I have 
grown this old hardy plant for some years, 
I may say that until this season It has 
never given me unqualified satisfaction. 
When the conditions are not quite to its 
liking it has a dw r arf, rather stunted ap¬ 
pearance. Last winter I applied manure 
liberally, the effect of which is apparent 
in the deep colour of the foliage and the 
luxuriant branching growth. Frequent re¬ 
moval is inimical to its welfare. Plant in 
w r ell-deepened soil, leave it alone, and 
manure annually, and it will give complete 
satisfaction. J. Cornhill. 


FLAG IRISES AND REPLANTING. 
Judged by the title chosen—viz., “ Flag 
Irises : Need for Division ”—at page 310 of 
Gardening, one was justified in looking 
for information respecting the replanting 
of these Irises. “ Woodbastwick,” how¬ 
ever, concludes the note referred to with 
nothing more definite than that the plants 
should be ” divided at stated periods, re¬ 
planting them in fresh and enriched soil.” 
To the amateur desirous of doing the right 
thing at the right moment, such advice Is 
not informative, particularly when the 
“ stated i>erIods ” for the operation are 
omitted altogether. The note, however, 
by directing attention to the subject now, 
is not without its uses. 

For some years, and in certain quarters, 
there w f as an Increasing tendency to divide 
and replant these Flag or Bearded Irises 
just as they were passing out of flower. 
Unfortunately, too, that season was being 
recommended for the work, more on the 
“ follow-my-leader ” principle than as the 
result of considered action or continued 
exjieriment. To its advocates the fact that 
by following such a practice the sword- 
like leaves of these Flags would be prone 
for weeks or months, in not a few in¬ 
stances never rising again, and that a new, 
much-weakened growth followed later, all 
despite good soil and copious waterings, 
evidently conveyed no lesson. Ques¬ 
tioned on the point, they could give no 
reason apart from the belief that the time 
stated was considered correct for such 
work. The impaired vitality of the plants 
and the cessation of growth for some time 
following the practice were matters never 
traced to their rightful source, hence the 
method was continued In ignorance. They 
were, however, the direct result of divi¬ 
sion and replanting in the height of sum¬ 
mer, of the drastic treatment of the sub¬ 
ject In the heyday of grow T th and succu- 
lency, and sparseness of root fibres at the 
moment which precluded the early re¬ 
covery of the freshly planted pieces. In¬ 
tercepting the plants’ growth, too, in the 
height of summer is also directly respon¬ 
sible for a deferred flowering, the division 
and replanting taking place at the mo¬ 
ment when the germ of the ensuing year’s 
flowering would, in the natural order of 
things, l>e in course of formation. Hence, 
in all the circumstances, I have no hesita- 
j tion in saying that after flowering time is 
j the worst season of the year for dividing 
and replanting these Irises—at once wrong 
in principle and bad in practice. So abso- 
I lute a condemnation of It, liow 7 evcr, neces¬ 
sitates an equally definite statement as to 

The rest season of the year for such 
j work. The answer to this Is that, judged 
by results, no month of the twelve is equal 
to March ; indeed, March to mid-April can- 
i not be excelled. In the Flag Iris new 
! growth and renewed root activity synchro- 
; nise about tbe time Imentioned, while, in 
iCanJvngipju - with _thcsp,. pre^ the ^ advan¬ 
tages cf a full sek&dn’s-growth ahead,, uu- 
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checked. In the position which the plant is 
destined in future to occupy, and an early 
return to a good representative flowering. 
These alone are great gains, and, while 
affording the plant the best possible op¬ 
portunity, disposes of unnecessary plant¬ 
ing and watering at a time when every 
moment is required elsewhere. Then, of 
course, the unchecked growth of the 
season practically ensures a flowering in 
the following year, wffiich is important. 
Where for any reason the planting cannot 
be done In March, the next best season is 
Late August and early September. At that 
time the germ of the ensuing year’s flower¬ 
ing is practically laid, and the plants’ 
growth being also mature, not much harm 
ensues. 


soils free of wireworro and well drained, 
and, while generously cultivated, in no 
sense overdone with manures. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


IM30NIA LOBATA. 

Among the single-flowered Pmonies, that 
named above and of which an illustration 
accompanies this note, occupies a unique 
place. By some it is accorded specific 
rank, while it is included as a form of P. 
officinalis by others. In its early flower¬ 
ing and likewise its leaf characteristics 
and growth there is much to suggest affinity 
with the species named. Be this as it may, 
it is, in its day, certainly one of the 
choicest and most brilliantly-coloured of 



Pceonia lobata. 


From the foregoing remarks some may 
think that I regard these Irises as fas¬ 
tidious. Nothing, however, Is farther 
from the truth ; rather are they, in the 
main, among the most enduring of hardy 
plants—a fact directly responsible, pro¬ 
bably, for much inefficient treatment and 
not a little neglect. ’Twixt specialisation 
and haphazard cultivation, however, a 
great gulf exists, and it Is on the assumi>- 
tiou that a primary object of all good, in¬ 
telligent planting is an early return, a 
representative flowering, that definite in¬ 
struction—I have no desire to be dogmatic 
—based on experience and not a little ex¬ 
periment, is now vouchsafed. Essentials 
to complete success are shallow planting 
a sunny jjosi.tion, limy orfcalcaref) js 


intina, It 


its race, and in these particulars stands 
alone. The illustration depicts it in its 
opening stages, when the flowers assume a 
cupped form almost before the blooms at¬ 
tain to that lustrous rose with salmon 
which renders them well-nigh inde¬ 
scribable. Like all truly single-flowered 
Pmonies, the blooms are rather transient, 
if fascinating while they last. For this 
reason it is best to plant where the hottest 
sun does not reach the flowers. In very 
hot positions, and where the soil is very 
light to boot, the flowers bleach under 
strong sunlight. In cool and deep, richly- 
cultivated loams, and in positions where a 
screening shade reaches the plants during 
the hottest part of the day the plant is 
happier, and the flowers, while longer- 


lived, also retain their colour better. Sep¬ 
tember is an ideal time for planting all 
Pmonies, and those who desire to re-estab¬ 
lish them in the shortest possible time 
should take the work in hand at that time, 
or as near thereto as possible. For many 
years the subject of the present note was 
quite rare, but Mr. Gifford has not only 
succeeded in raising a stock of it, but has 
exhibited it well during the last two years 
or so. It is a late May-flowering sort, of 
vigorous constitution. 

E. El. Jenkins. 


NOTE IS AND REP LIE IS. 

Flowering Cannas. —How gorgeous these 
Gannas are, and how useful they are. It 
is not necessary to carry one’s memory 
back very many years to remember the 
time when the large-flowering race of 
| Gannas was quite unknown in gardens. 
Apart from the dwarf, sturdy habit of the 
newer forms, their handsome leafage and 
massive flowers, the range of colour to be 
found in these last is now an extensive 
! one. There are some, it must be acknow- 
I ledged, whose blossoms are of a non¬ 
descript tint, but, though these may please 
I a few, there is a far greater demand for 
| those of decided colours, such as the scar- 
j lets and crimsons, both self-coloured, and 
| those with a golden margin; rich yellows, 

I especially the spotted flowers, and various 
shades of orange, amber, and apricot, 

| especially the brighter ones. For green¬ 
house decoration good examples of these 
I Gannas can be grown in C-inch pots. It is 
very necessary to remember, especially in 
J the case of those in comparatively small 
pots, that Gannas need liberal treatment, 
so that they are greatly benefited by an 
occasional stimulant. Out-of-doors, both 
I from a fine foliage and flowering point of 
view-, Cannas are duriug the summer very 
I striking. 

Seedling Delphiniums.—If the seed is 
saved from a good strain, some very supe- 
I rior flowers may be raised in this way. 
They may perhaps not be equal to those 
of the best-named varieties, but in the her- 
l baceous border large masses or clumps 
| make an attractive display. Another 
, jMiint in their favour is that where, as is 
the case here, the border has been neg- 
! lected for the last few years, yet there is 
no sign of deterioration ; in fact, the large 
I masses are this year finer than they have 
l over been before. The only attention 
given to them is to pour a pail or tw T o of 
l w’ater over the roots occasionally. I may 
add that my garden is situated in a south¬ 
western suburb of London, the soil being 
of a stiff, almost clayey, nature. It was 
three years before these Delphiniums gave 
a good display from seed, since when they 
have Improved annually. In raising Del¬ 
phiniums from seeds, I find that small 
slugs are one of the greatest of all pests, 
as they eat their way into the tiny crowns. 
E'ortunately, they are practically the only 
things that give trouble, as even the frog- 
hopper or cuckoo spit, the worst enemy I 
have to contend with, does not attack the 
Delphiniums.—K. R. W. 


Statlce latifolia. —Good pieces of this 
fifie Sea lavender are very ornamental in 
the hardy flower borders, and in suitable 
soil soon make fine clumps. It is, how¬ 
ever, inadvisable to plant S. latifolia in 
over-rich quarters, for foliage is, in that 
case, likely to be encouraged at the ex¬ 
pense of bloom. At times, too, very large 
pieces are apt to flower sparsely, and, in 
such cases, the plants ought to be lifted, 
carefully divided, and replaced. This 
treatment, it will be fdnnd, *tvi5£ result in 

?ive fmwsre AJ 
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ROOM IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

It is very short-sighted policy on the part 
of those who have t he laying out 6f country 
places to stint the space for the culture of 
good vegetables. The number of things 
that have to be grown to satisfy the kitchen ; 
department and the amount of space neces- \ 
sary to get proper quality in the produce j 
can only be understood by those who have | 
to do it with very limited space at dis- 
l>osal. Close planting is one of the worst 
evils, leading to want of quality and allow¬ 
ing insects a much better chance than when 
the rows of various crops can be kept well 
apart so that air and light lilter freely 
through them. Closely-planted gardens 
are, and must always be, a splendid proro¬ 
gating ground for Potato disease, mildew', 
and other fungoid troubles, and, of course, 
more seeKl is used, good rows well upart of 
almost every crop producing tw’ice UTe 
amount that crowded ones do. Again, it is i 
impossible to give the various crops their 
pro]>er rotation, and land has often to be 
sown or planted before it is really in a tit 
condition. In some large gardens w'liere j 
there is only a limited demand the spare 
plots are sometimes allowed to get into a 
very bad state, but this need not be. Pota¬ 
toes might be grown and less room needed 
for the held crops; and, again, what a boon 
it w T ould be to be able to dig the plots for 
Brussels Sprouts and other winter greens 
and allow them to stand until they were 
needed instead of having to plant after 
Potatoes. There is no comparison in the 
quality of the produce grown under such 
different conditions, while the cultural de¬ 
tails coukl be carried out in suitable 
weather instead of having to do the work 
at a time when other important things are 
waiting attention. 

There is, in fact, no end to the advant¬ 
ages that accrue from having ample room, 
and it is certainly false economy to pinch 
the kitchen garden for room on estates 
where the land is let in many cases for a 
few shillings the acre. Where vegetable 
quarters have to be cropped several times 
in the year it is only reasonable to expect 
that a lot of feeding with good farmyard 
or stable manure will l>e necessary. It is 
one thing to grow' a single crop in a year 
and another to lake tw'o, or even three, as j 
we must do when double cropping has to 
be practised, and good, succulent vege¬ 
tables take a lot of goodness from the soil. 
A too small kitchen garden means an end¬ 
less worry to those in charge of it. 

_A. G. 

EEL-WORM IN CUCUMBERS. 

(Reply it) “ B. W.”) 

Tiie roots of the Cucumber plants sub¬ 
mitted to us are badly iufested w ith Nema- ! 
lodes, or eel-worms, which cause the 
plants, when attacked, to first flag, and 
finally to die in the w r ay you describe. For 1 
this there is, unfortunately, no knowm 
cure. We have tried various remedies, I 
but without avail, and the only thing we | 
ever found lo keep these insects at bay for [ 
any length of time Is to bake the compost ' 
- both that used for forming the mounds 
with at the time of planting and for top- j 
dressing afterwards. By taking these pre- J 
cautions, and also thoroughly limewashing 
every i>ortion of the brickwork in the 
1 ouses and pits each year, the attack can 
be staved off until the autumn, when the 
plants even then often succumb. Our 
method is to be preiwred for such losses 
l ! J having relays of young plants coming 
on in other hou ses, sowing the seed when 
the previously r/Tseft jot hasxoJic4nto full 

Digitized by 


bearing. By thus having, as it were, 
several strings to our bow, we have no 
break in the supply if any of the older 
plants succumb to an attack. You may, 
how'ever, not be so conveniently situated 
as regards glass erections, and mayhap 
have but one structure in w'hicli to grow' 
your Cucumbers. Assuming such to be the 
case, we advise you to clear out the plants, 
the soil, and the heating material and 
burn it, to prevent the iufectiou spreading 
further. Then clean the house thoroughly 
with carbolised soft soap, and afterwards 
limewash all brickwork with freshly 
slaked lime, adding half a pint of iwraffin 
to the wash w'hile hot. Well work the | 
wash into the brickwork, filling up all in¬ 
terstices, and if this cannot be accom¬ 
plished in one application, repeat it when 
the first coat has become dry. In the 
meantime, bake the compost over a fire, 
and the way we do this is to make a fire 
with refuse w’ood, etc., and when a good 
body of fire has been obtained, to place an 
old corrugated iron sheet over it, on which 
the soil is placed, allowing it to remain j 
until well heated through, and making 
sure that all insect life, germs, etc., have 
been destroyed. Sufficient can be charred 
at one burning to serve both for planting 
and for subsequent top-dressings, only it 
should be stored quite apart from other 
compost heaps until required for use. By 
adopting these drastic methods, and by j 
starting afresh with new plants and 
sterilised soil, you may, perhaps, he able 
to grow' Cucumbers wit bout further loss ; 
but do not Ik' surprised if the insects again 
put in an appearance later in the season. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tree Onions. —Of what use are these, and 
W’hcn and how should they be gathered and 
stored?—A. G. Addams-Williams. 

[The bulbs of the Tree Ouion are used i 
principally for pickling, their small size 
rendering them iieeuliarly suited for this, 
otherwise they are not generally so useful 
as are the other sjiecies of Onion in general 
cultivation. The time to harvest or store 
them is as soon as the bulbs are mature 
and the. stems turn colour or become 
riiiened.] 

The Mummy Pea.— Can you kindly tell 
me the name of the enclosed Pea? I first 
noticed it in 1917 when it grew amongst 
some Sweet Peas, and it has come true 
each year. I am also enclosing a sample 
of seed.— Sweet Pea. 

[The l’ca you scud growths of is | 
known as the Mummy Pea, the seed j 
of which was supposed to have been I 
taken from a mummy. It is the j 
Crown, or Cluster Pea, growing about 
4 feet or 5 feet high. The leaves ap- 
pear at some distance apart on the low r er 
part of the stem, but towards the top they 
appear in a kiud of cluster, the stem be¬ 
coming fasciated by producing a number 
of leaves, from the axils of w'hich the 
ilowere issue. The Peas are smooth and 
of a light yellow' colour. There are two 
forms of this Pea, one with white and the 
other—that you send—with bicolor flowers. 
Neither is of much value in gardens, and 
they are worth growing only as a 
curiosity.] 

Adding humus to sandy soil.—I should 
be very much obliged if you w'ould tell me 
the best and cheapest way to add humus to 
a sandy soil. Ilape dust, used to be a cheap 
anti effective method, but 1 understand 
that with the advent of the present extrac¬ 
tors in the oil mills rape dust is no longer 


obtainable. I lrnve heard of shoddy and 
greaves. Are these good tilings to use? If 
so, can you tell me where I can get them 
and how much they cost?—L. B. 

[The best way to impart humus of a suit¬ 
able nature to a soil such as that men¬ 
tioned is to give a thorough dressing of 
farmyard manure eoutaining a large pro¬ 
portion of cow'-dung, or manure from stall- 
fed stock, as this is cooler and more last¬ 
ing in its effect than manure containing a 
large proportion of horse-dung. Leaf- 
mould devoid of sticks and decaying por¬ 
tions of tree branches, which engender 
fungus, may with advantage be added in 
quantity to the first-named to increase the 
bulk and make it go further. A good com¬ 
post for the purpose may also be made by 
forming a large heap of leaves raked up in 
autumn, drive and path sw'eepings, decayed 
vegetables minus stalks and stems, 
trimmings or turf parings from the edges 
of paths and drives, ditch cleanings and 
sidings from country bye-roads (w'liieh can 
generally be had for the carting), old 
potting compost ; in fact, anything in the 
shn|>e of spare soil, or even ant hills 
skimmed off pasture-land after they have 
lain a sufficient length of time for. the 
insects to vacate them may be added. 
When mixed together and given a dressing 
of lime, w'hile the turning of the heap is 
going on, to hasten decomposition of vege¬ 
table matter, as well as to sweeten the 
whole, a line mass of material suited to the 
puriHise under consideration w'ill result, 
and prove far more satisfactory than would 
a dressing of shoddy or greaves, inasmuch 
as it. will impart a considerable body of 
humus to the sandy staple. Shoddy you 
can obtain from any dealer in garden 
manures and sundries, but w r eare not cer¬ 
tain w'hether greaves are now’ obtainable. 
Either of the first-mentioned is by far the 
best means of accomplishing w'hat you re¬ 
quire, and would he not only the cheapest 
in the long run, but its effects would be 
much more enduring.] 

Garden Pests and Friends. 

DESTROYING WASPS. 

In the issue dated June 28th a corre¬ 
spondent asks as to methods for the de¬ 
struction of wasps. He alludes to glass 
traps hung u[»on, or iu the neighbourhood 
of, fruit-trees. These are certainly of 
some service when baited W'ith a small 
quantity of sour beer or treacle and water. 
The wasps, attracted by this, get into the 
bottle, and, being unable to find their way 
out, ultimately drop into the liquid. By 
regularly emptying these bottles and re- 
baiting them considerable numbers of 
wasps may be destroyed. Glass traps 
specially manufactured for this purpose 
may be obtained from almost auy glai*> 
and china merchant—sometimes under the 
name of “ fly-bottles.” The best way to 
reduce the numbers of wasps is to hunt for 
I he nests and destroy them. An organised 
battue for wasp nests is a paying affair, 
and as the nests arc found they ought to 
be marked by a tall stake; on wdiich a scrap 
of rag is tied, in order that they may be 
easily located at night by lamp light. Two 
ounces of cyanide of potassium dissolved 
in n reputed quart bottle of water w'ill be 
sufficient to destroy many nests. After 
dark, when the wasps have settled dow’ii 
for the night, a small quantity of the solu¬ 
tion lxmrod into the hole which leads to 
the nest will destroy the occupants. A sod 
cut and laid on the hole w'ill make things 
quite sure, and on the following day the 
nest may he dug out and the grubs de¬ 
stroyed. Oy>|iiti]e j^j of icourse, a deadly 
poison, and ought _to be handled by, or 
entrusted to, a responsible ferson; When 
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wasp nests are located in holes in walls a 
trowel ful of cement will be effective, while 
in the case of hanging nests a paraffin 
flare will reduce the w’hole to ashes In a 
very few minutes. 

As has been frequently pointed out in 
Gardening, if combined effort were made 
in spring when the queens wiiich had hiber¬ 
nated begin to take to the wing in their 
search for nests and were killed whenever 
seen there would be for every queen de¬ 
stroyed one nest the fewer to contend with. 
Considering the-damage annually done by 
wasps among ripening fruit it is well 
worth while to institute a crusade against j 
them whenever and w’herever they are 
seen, hr w’herever nests are found. School¬ 
boys in country districts will gladly co¬ 
operate (as I know r f in w r asp hunting, and 
will lodge information as to the wiiere- 
abouts of nests for a few Aivples, while In 
the early spring a bounty of Id. per head 
for queens delivered works winders. In 
spring, 1918, in this immediate neighbour-, 
hood I had considerably over 200 queen 
wasps brought to me, while an organised 
beat in August resulted in the destruction 
of eighteen nests. The crop of Plums was 
exceedingly heavy, but scarcely a single 
fruit was attacked by w'asfie, and I cannot . 
recollect seeing a Morello Cherry, to which 
wasps are partial, damaged in the slight¬ 
est degree. W. McG. 

Balmat. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 

July 15th, 1019. 

The ordinary fortnightly meeting of this, 
society was held at the Scottish Drill Hall, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W., on the above- ! 
named date, the Southern Section of the 
National Carnation Society holding its j 
annual exhibition in conjunction there¬ 
with. Head and shoulders, however, i 
above all else at this interesting gathering 
was the remarkable exhibition of vegetable 
produce sent by the Hon. Vieary Gibbs 
from Elstree (Mr. E. Beckett, gardener). 
No garden in England Is more justly 
famed for its high-class vegetable produc¬ 
tions than that, over which Mr. Beckett 
has so long presided, while no gardener is 
better knowm than he for his skill in the 
arrangement of the produce he growls so 
well. In round numbers, it comprised ap¬ 
proximately 140 dishes and groups, though 
the exhibit w t us less remarkable on this , 
account than for the consummate skill de- 
monstrated in the disposal of the groups. 
The Colour effect obtained was in itself re¬ 
markable—a tribute at once to the wealth 
of material now obtaining, and the highly 
ornamental character of so many of the 
I jest and most useful. Obviously the 
choice of vegetables to-day is great indeed, 
their diversity sufficient to meet all tastes. 
For the rest, rich displays of Lilies, of 
Delphiniums—several of which gained 
awards—of Roses, Carnations, Orchids, ' 
and Sw’eet Peas—wonderful productions of 
these popular flowers—met the eye at in¬ 
tervals, sufficient, Indeed, to satisfy many 
diverse tastes. Brief particulars of the 
leading exhibits are appended. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The Alder River Nursery Company con¬ 
tributed a group, In which many beautiful 
Lilies, associated with Acers, appeared. \ 
The notables wore L. Brown! (particularly 
good), L. regale (copiously spotted with 
dark red), L. superbum, and L. Hum- 
boldtl (too rarely seen), with more gene¬ 
rous sheaves of L. pardalinum and Its j 
deep red-coloured ally, L. callfornlcum—a | 
tribute, indeed, to the Lily w’ealth of the 
moment. Cllutonla Andrew’siana was 
shown in fruit and Gal ax^m hvlla In Ih*iu- 
tiful flower. Delphiniums, to 

Tjigitize-tfBy VjO V [C 


Messrs. Blaekmore and Langdon, included 
! Sir Dougins Haig and Milicent Blaekmore, 
each of which gaiued Awards of Merit. 
Statuaire Rude and Ampere were also par¬ 
ticularly good. Mr. W. Wells, junr., 
secured an Award of Merit for his new 
1 Larkspur Joan, a single, coloured ultra- 
marine blue, a like award going to Del- 1 
phinlum F. W. Smith, a deep Gentian blue, 
siiowm by Mr. G. Ferguson. This in spike , 
approximates, In our opinion, to the Ideal. 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co. contributed 
a representative collection of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, which w’ere much admired. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Of those popular flowers four novelties 
gained awards—Annie Ireland (plcotec- 
edged sort) and Mascots Scarlet coining 
from Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitch¬ 
cock, Gladys (lavender) and Doris (rose- 
searlel) from Messrs. E. W. King and Co. 
The first-named in each case is of an 
eittch-making character. 

ROSES. 

Mermaid (single yellow 1 ), winner of the 
Cory Cup and Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Society, w T as the greatest Rose shown 
by Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, who also 
obtained ail Award of Merit for Sea-foam, 
a double of rich ereatn colour. The tw’ain 
are hybrids of Rosa bracteata. In a group 
from Messrs. It. It. Cant, and Son, Florence 
Forrestler (pure wflilte) was very striking. 
Golden Ophelia, Christine, Iona Herdman, 
and Margaret Dickson Hamill (all yellows) 
were also good 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A notable exhibit in this section was the 
collection of stove plants from Mr* L. R. 
Russell, who showed Crotons, Dracienas, 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana, Caladiums, and 
the like. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Limited, contributed a selection of Palms, 
with IIeliotroi»es, Lemon-scented Verbena. 
Lantanas, and other plants. Messrs. All¬ 
wood Brothers showed w-ell of Carnations. 

I he leading sorts being freely staged. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The most notable—Indeed, the only fruit j 
exhibit—w r as that of the new Red Currant 
Littlecroft Beauty, shown by Mr. II. Close, 
Orpington, a marvel for size of berry, 
length of raceme, rich colour, and prodigal 
cropping qualities, the wdiole clearly de 
monstrated by the staging of three-year- 
old trees, a wealth of fruit branches, and 
many dishes. This small exhibit was one 
of the chief attractions of the meeting, j 
clearly showing how r much esteemed is I 
high-class fruit to-day. 

The remarkable exhibit of vegetables j 
put up by Mr. E. Beckett, gardener to 
t he lion. Vieary Gibbs, Aldenbam House, i 
Elstree, received a Gold Medal. It com¬ 
prised superbly growui Celery—of remark¬ 
able quality for a July meeting—giant 
pyramids and columns of Peas Quite Con- | 
tent, Edwin Beckett, and Duke of Albany, I 
the new Golden Sunrise Tomato, said to 
surpass all others for llavour, also Toma¬ 
toes Golden Perfection and Peaclibloom 
among others. The new Victory Turnip, a I 
red-topped variety of big, egg-shai»ed out¬ 
line, and the Potato New Queen w’ere, 
among novelties. Coloured Kidney Beans ! 
and Purple Egg Fruit assisted In the colour 
scheme, while Marrows, Cucumbers, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Onions, and much besides contri¬ 
buted their quota to a very Imposing 
wdiole. 

Owing to want of space, we have been 
compelled to hold over the notice of the 
National Carnation and Pieotee Society, 
which w’C lioi*> to deal with in our next 
Issue. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded appears in our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 


BEES. 

BEE NOTES. 

It is very much to be hoped that bee¬ 
keepers are not intending to quarrel with 
their bread and butter, so to si>eak. When 
the Isle of Wight disease was at its height 
the outcry was loud and general that the 
Government made no move in the matter, 
ellher by way of prevention or of cure. 
Someth lug whs being done, however, and 
at last, possibly not soon enough, the 
scheme now in operation was launched. 
It appears that some apiarians so strongly 
disapprove of this re-stocking plan that 
even Beekeepers’ Associations in some 
parts are rejecting the Government scheme 
and are adopting a scheme of their owu. 
This plan of action is, surely, not only self- 
condemnatory, but a trifle late In time. 
The attempt to replenish losses in any 
county from home stocks of British bees 
might have been thought of, and made, 
earlier, and then, if the Government 
scheme proved acceptable, the two could 
have been run together in double harness. 
Now that tliis fell disease has run its 
course, as is thought, almost any system 
lias some chance of success, but the balance 
of probability of success is in favour of 
that scheme w’hich imports bees from an 
uninfected country. In the w r orst daj-s of 
the scourge the universal order issued from 
Beekeepers’ Associations was “ Kill all 
bees and burn all appliances if the smallest 
taint of disease is noticed.” The British 
bee seemed most liable to infection in 
Great Britain, and therefore, so loug as 
there is any disease in the country, reason 
would prompt us to avoid our native bee if 
another can be obtained. One objection to 
the Dutch lice is that she is a i>oor liouey- 
g.itherer, but I supinxse the crossing of 
Dutch within Italian- strain is intended 
to strengthen this weakness. What the 
Government is doing is, of course, under 
the most skilled advice procurable, aud it 
is our duty loyally to assist in every possi¬ 
ble way. Those w r ho support alternative 
schemes no doubt are doing so under 
skilled advice also, but one is driven to 
ask, *‘ Who shall decide w hen doctors dis¬ 
agree? ” 

Towards the end of July the honey-flow’ 
decreases in most districts, and so bee¬ 
keepers should watch the supers rather 
carefully, to avoid there being too large a 
part unfilled. If the flow be really abun¬ 
dant, as it might be if the weather con¬ 
tinues warm, an additional super of fewer 
frames than a full complement might be 
set on w’hen the one already on is a good 
three-quarters full. When less than a full 
crate of frames or sections is to be used, 
the unfilled part must be blocked off, both 
below and at the side, with either wood or 
metal. Do not ever use cardboard for 
dividers, or for blocking off. The bees will 
tear it up into a fine w’ool-like substance 
and throw r it out of the hive. The bee¬ 
keeper will be puzzled to know whatever 
it is, and unless he Is told, or opens his hive 
to see for himself, he w’ould never guess 
the origin of the down which is found at 
the entrance in such large quantity. At 
this season of the year it is most essential 
to remember that many quilts are better 
than few. A hot day may mean almost 
tropical heat in the roof of a hive. With 
plenty of quilts on this heat becomes ab¬ 
sorbed, whereas if there he only a thin 
covering, out of an erroneous consideration 
of the bees, the heat gets through to the 
frames below and renders them uncomfort¬ 
able. An abundance of warming quilts 
tends to maintain an equable temperature 
by day and night. Bear in mind, too, the 
chilly nights of late summer, from which 
til.* LL_fli.JP. g.^j 
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THE WEED’S WOW 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —The welcome rains have 
occasioned much work, inasmuch as, in ad¬ 
dition to picking off damaged and fading 
flowers and decaying leaves from plants in 
beds and borders, it is necessary to stir the 
soil with either hoc or kandfork, not only 
to loosen the hard, rain-beaten surface, but 
to check undue evaporation. The plants 
are now growing apace, and will quickly 
make up leeway and atone for the time 
they were almost at a standstill, in spite 
of artificial watering, during the scorching 
hot weather. As a natural sequence, 
lawns have quickly recovered from their 
parched and brown appearance, and lawn- 
mowers are once again in almost daily re¬ 
quisition. Verges having all been recently 
edged afresh will give no trouble for some 
little time to come, but walks, after be¬ 
coming thoroughly moistened, needed roll¬ 
ing to make the surface firm again. Her¬ 
baceous borders, too, need exposed portions 
of soil hoeing tnrough. after seeing to the 
necessary staking ana tying. The hot 
weather lias helped the floworing of some 
subjects to a remarkable degree, and sel¬ 
dom have the Sea Hollies and Coreopsis 
grandiflora bloomed more profusely. The 
blossoming of single and double varieties of 

Pinks being over, propagation for an¬ 
other season should now be undertaken 
This is quickly effected by the pulling of 
the old plants to pieces and planting tufts 
of the young growths 9 inches apart, in 
rows or groups, as the case may be, where 
they are to bloom. This method may also 
be practised when necessary to establish 
Pinks on a dry stone wall, provided it is 
not too upright, and that they are kept 
watered until well rooted. The different 
varieties of Dianthus can also 1>c dealt with 
in the same way. Other plants for estab¬ 
lishing on walls of a like nature at the pre¬ 
sent time while in a small sifcte are Wall¬ 
flowers, Antirrhinums, Aubrietias, Cen- 
tranthus of the red, pink, and white varie¬ 
ties, Erinus alpinus, single and double 
white Arabis, yellow Alyssum, etc. All 
will succeed if kojjt watered until they get 
good root-hold. The planting of choicer 
tilings had best be deferred till the 
autumn. • 

Layering of Strawberries for forcing and 
other purposes should be pushed oai, direc¬ 
tions for which were given in a previous 
iMSue of this journal. Be careful to keep 
them amply supplied with water. 

Hardy fruits. —The summer pruning of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums grown in the 
form of bushes and pyramids should now 
be proceeded with. By deferring the 
operation to this date, the new growths, 
which will inevitably follow the stopping 
back of those now present on the trees, will 
not be of such a robust character as when 
the pruning is done earlier, while the pri¬ 
mary object for which summer pruning is 
undertaken will be achieved. Trees which 
reached their limits some years since 
usually produce more growths than are re- 
uired to keep the spurs furnished with 
ruiting wood or buds. These should al¬ 
ways l>e thinned, as the retention of the 
whole of them only leads to congestion and 
weakening of the fruit-buds. All the 
weakest of the growths should, therefore, 
be dispensed with, and the remainder fur¬ 
ther thinned if round necessary. The 
young side slixxxts on younger troes should 
also be thinned where they are too nume¬ 
rous and obstruct the free passage of light 
and air to the interior of the trees. Stop¬ 
ping may safely be done at the fourth 
oaf in regard to the first two named 
fruits, and at the fifth in the case of 
Plums. With respect to leaders on trees 
w hich have not yet attained full size, leave 
them one-third, cne-holf, or tw'o-thirds 
their length, just as circumstances may 
demand. The same rule also applies to I 
leading grow ths on main and subsidiary' I 
branches. A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —At midsummer there is 
seldom much interest taken in plant- 
bouses. This is not to be wondered at 
when (the attractiveness of the garden is at 
its height; but, nevertheless, on dull or 
cool days the houses may come in for an 
occasional visit. Lightness and coolness, 
or the appearance of ooolnesSj ought, there¬ 
fore, to be studied in arranging the plants 
in greenhouses. One rather good effect at 
present is made by the use of only tw*o 
varieties of plants upon one side of a span. 
Those are Statice profusa and Begonia 
Weltoniensis—neither very common jdants 
nowadays. The light, dark blue trusses of 
S. profusa harmonise quite well with the 
small pink blooms of B. Weltoniensis, the 
two forming an uncommon and pleasing 
combination. The carresponding side of 
the house is occupied by Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums—chiefly of dark crimson shades— 
and tuberous Begonias, double and single, 
also in similar colours. These are freely 
i mixed with the double Lobelia Kathleen 
| Mallard, the deep blue of which makes an 
l effective foil to the crimson of the pre- 
[ dominant plants. The effect is striking, 
but does not attract such attention as the 
Statice and B. Weltoniensis combination. 
Crowding should be avoided, more pleasure 
hoi nor extracted from well-grown plants 
thinly arranged than from tliose which, by 
being huddled together, become weak and 
weedy. At this season the ventilators 
ought to be open day and night. The soft, 
humid air of night, especially, is a valu¬ 
able asset to plants grown under gla.as, and 
it assists them very materially. Shading, 
w’hcre this has to be used, should by no 
means lie overdone—merely sufficient to 
break the direct rays of the sun being used. 
In the case of the 

Stove, be particular about the quality of 
the water used for syringing, and, should 
it b© too hard—in the absence of rain¬ 
water—or too dirty owing to sooty sedi¬ 
ment in rain-water tanks, it is lie!ter, 
meantime, to dispense witli syringing and 
to maintain a humid atmosphere by damp¬ 
ing stages and paths. Now’ that it may be 
possible to devote a little more thought to 
cosily raised flowering plants suitable for a 
mixed stove, a thought might be given to 
Torenia asiatica. This is good alike for 
hanging baskets or for edging. Russ el ia 
junoea is a good companion for T. 
aisiatica. The Artillery Plant—Pilea mus- 
oosa—used to be considered almost indis¬ 
pensable, but it seems to have disap¬ 
peared. In small pots, or in huge, shallow 
l>ans, it has *01110 value as a carpeting 
plant in this house. Among easily grown 
•stove climbea*s, a breakaway mi glut be 
found in Pergulia odoratissima. It is of 
no use for cutting, but its peculiar yel¬ 
lowish-green flowers are highly perfumed. 
As P. odoratissima inclines towards exu¬ 
berance in growth, oa.re must be taken to 
confine the roots within bounds. Another 
easily managed roof or pillar* stove climber 
is Passiflora quadra.ngularis, the quaint, 
multi-coloured blooms of which are very 
uncommon and handsome. At the present 
time fires may be discontinued, shutting 
up at an early hour in the afternoon to 
conserve the sun-heat as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. —Should seeds 
of these not have been already sown, no 
delay is now permissible. Sow in pans, 
cover w r it.li squares of glass, and stand in a 
cold frame. Those Calceolarias give by far 
the best results when they are grown 
coolly from start to finish, and are less 
idalxle to insect attacks w’hen so grown. 

Wallflowers. —Seedlings of Wallflowers 
and other biennials should by this time be 
fit for transferring to nursery beds. It 
may bo necessary to waiter these after the 
planting lias been done until the roots take 
laid. W. McGuffog. 

Ualmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Summer pruning. —Having finished the 
summer pruning of wall trees, the pyra¬ 
mids and all other trained trees in the open 
I garden are now* receiving attention in this 
respect. It is advisable to get this work 
completed as soon as possible, so that the 
| sw’eJJipg fruits shall nave all the advan¬ 
tages of exposure to sun and air. Growths 
reserved to full length far filling up the 
bodies of the trees or for extension of the 
1 leaders should be tied into position before 
they become hard. They will then acquire 
! the form which it is desirable that they 
should take, and much trouble at the win¬ 
ter training will be saved. If any leading 
growth is not going away so freely as 
wished for, the side growths oai the branch 
should be repressed more vigorously, to en- 
I courage the leading shoot to preserve or 
obtain a proper balance. On wall trees, 
especially, and on others which occupy 
ground that is dug over occasionally, 
suckers often appear, and are a great nuis¬ 
ance. If left until now, just as the wood 
1 Is getting hardened, they can be dealt with 
more satisfactorily than they can earlier, 
when the wood is soft and brittle. They 
should be opened out and tioced down¬ 
ward's until arriving at a single stem, or, 
better still, at the junction with the root, 
and then be bodily removed. Tliis will 
prevent any further trouble with these 
nobliens for the cuiTent year. Those trees 
which are especially persistent in sucker 
production should be marked for more 
drastic treatment during the winter, when 
it will be safe to open more thoroughly, 
and trace each bunch of suckers to its 
origin. 

Peaches. —The earliest varieties are now 
taking on colour, and, to help them, are 
well exjxwd to the sun by tying back any 
loaves which hang over tliem. The size of 
the fruits is greatly increased and the trees 
benefited by heavy waterings of w’eak 
liquid manure when they are taking their 
final swelling. The mulching, too, should 
l>e increased if not thick enough to give a 
uniformly moist covering to the surface 
roots. These remarks also apply to all 
fruit trees carrying heavy crops, and espe¬ 
cially to all wall trees. 

Cyclamens. —If last season’s plants have 
been kept with a view to their blooming 
in winter, these should now be turned out 
of their pots, the greater part of the old 
I soil shaken from the roots, and the corms 
! repotted into clean pots of the same size 
1 or one size larger. After repotting, place the 
1 plants near to the glass in an unheated 
j frame. Syringe them every morning and 
evening. Do not ventilate the frame too 
I freely or apply much water to the roots 
until growth has recommenced. 

Schizanthus. —A sowing of Schizanthus 
will now' be made, in order t-0 raise plants 
for spring flowering. S. Wisetonensis, S. 
retusus, and S. pinna.tus arc admirable 
subjects foi the decoration of the conser¬ 
vatory or greenhouse. Care must be taken 
to sow’ the seeds thinly, as any overcrowd¬ 
ing at the start will result in failure. As 
I soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
! handle transfer them to pots or shallow' 
pans, and place them in a cool frame as 
near to the glass as possible. A suitable 
compost for these plants during their 
early stages of growth consists of rich 
fibrous loam, a small amount of half-de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould, and a moderate quan¬ 
tity of coarse silver sand. 

Leeks. —4 further small plantation of 
Leeks will now be made to furnish a sup¬ 
ply for use during the spring. The land 
for this crop has been w-ell manured, and 
the plants are put out in drills draw*n at 
18 inches apart and a few inches deep. 
Planting is done with an ordinary dibber, 
and the soil will be w’orked into the drills 
as hoeing proceeds later on. Leeks planted 
early in the season are afforded liberal 
supplies of manure-water, and frequently 
j lined between the row’s to keep the surface 
sod loose. Original from _ __ 

*. W. G. 
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Eat, Drink 
and Be Merry 

may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced; 
while ** merry-making” is frequent¬ 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con¬ 
tained in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 

Beechams 


Pills. 


Sold everywhere - 

^ in boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s-0d. j 

QX&* >JCS?V < 


RpMgg gn t QPfa»txj p 
JULY SALE 

of Irish Linens concludes at the end of 
the month. Many bargains are still 
offered at reduced prices. An example : 
Bleached Linen Sheets, hemmed, size 2 by 
3 yds.. 59/11.69/11; 2 by 3i yds.. 69/6.79/11 ; 2* 
by3yds.. 76/-. 103/-; 2i by3‘ yds., 72/-per pair. 
Write for Sale List, sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER , LTD., 

46l, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Everybody Should Read the 

GOOD HEALTH 
MAGAZINE. 

Costs but 3d.—May Save You Pounds! 

The August number ii'partie »l-»riy helpful; It is 
packed full of comm msonse and contains special 
articles by medical inea on 

The Home Treatment of Piles 
Relief -for Neuralgia 
Causes of Diarrhoea 

CAMDI C PflDY tent post free on receipt of 
OHWIrLC burl three Id. stamps, to 

Dept. I., Good Health, Stanborough Park, 

Watford. 


BAYLISS. JONES XL BAYLIS^ 

WOLVER HAM PT ON and LON DON 


DULLETS.—March, 1919, hatch, 10s. Gd. 

ea'-'h ; £3 dozen. 1918 laying, same price. List free — 
GOODWIN, Stratford, Esaei. % T ~ 
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Golden Quality.” 

The materials from which we make Bird’s 
Custard are of rare quality and very costly . 
They alone can make Bird’s Custard what it 
is—so pure and nutritious. For over 82 years 
we have rejected all inferior and low-priced 
substitutes. m * 

By reason of its supreme quality, 
BIRD’S builds up sturdy children, 
makes plain food enjoyable, and 
satisfies keen appetites. 

It pays therefore to insist on 

Bird's 

the Perfect Cuslurd 

and for the family well-being, to serve it daily 
with fruit, pudding or pie. 

BIRD’S Custard is for the Workers as well as 
for the Wealthy. While being the cheapest of 
luxuries, its nutriment equals the most costly. 
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"hour Poultry; cannot be, harmed 

%/ ir;you. use 

po,^ n n ousWEED killer 

SAFE * EFFECTIVE. 

glJLg* From Nurserymen, Seedsmen A Ironmongers 
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M9DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 
66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 



Please mention “Gardening: Illustrated” when writing to Advertisers. 


IMPORTANT to GARDENERS. 

Colton Netting, small Mesh, suitable for Seeds 
Beds,P'-"ltry Runs and Tennis Borders. 

20 yd >. by 1 yd., 2 9 I 20 yds. by 2 yds , 5/- 
40 „ „ 1 „ 5 - | 40 ., 2 .. 9/6 

Carriage paid. Cash icith Order. 

And any Length or width can be supplied. 

If L'nes at Top ana Bottom add Id. per Lineal yard. 

6 lb. Parcels odd lengths, for Bush Protection, 3'- 
M. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, Sussex. 


“ a ardening illustrated » 

LT much to the regard entertained for it by 1 


owes 

__ ___ _ _ . regular 

subscribers. The management, desire to reciprocate this 
regard. Any subscriber who thinks his friends would be 
interested in the present irsue may have copies sent to 
them free by post if the list of names and addresses is 
forwarded to — MANAGER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London. The address l i st will be returned if necessary. 

The latest day for receiving: Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY. 9 am. AT 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPOflDEflCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lily of the Valley not flowering well 

(B .).—Your l»ed of Li.ly of the Valley 
which produces quautrities of leaves in a 
thick mass but no flowers is presumably 
overcrowded with loots. When the leaver 
have died down take the roots up, dig into 
the bed some well-rotted manure, and re¬ 
plant, placing the strongest crowns about 
1 i inches or 2 inches apart, and planting 
the weaker in a reserve lied. A mulching 
of old hotbed manure, just as the spikes 
are showing through the ground, will im¬ 
part vigour to the plants, as will an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid manure; 
but the latter should not be given while 
the bloom-spikes are being produced, or 
the perfume of the flowers is likely to 
suffer. If well attended to in the matter 
of watering and feeding, a bed in the sun 
should give as good results as one in the 
shade. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting (E . B .)—No 
doubt your Aspidistra leafage is split¬ 
ting because the atmosphere in which 
the plant is kept is too hot or dry. The 
Aspidistra likes a cool temperature, and 
from time to time to be either well sprinkled 
overhead or bq sponged over with clean 
water. There is also the possibility that 
the roots are cramped in a pot that is too 
small. Of course-, we cannot determine 
that-, but it may be desirable for you to 
turn the plant out of its present pot and 
shift it into one that is clean and fully a 
size larger. Remove the old drainage from 
the ball, then repot, having first put some 
drainage, on which should bo laid a few 
jyieces of turfy soil, into the new pot. The 
-soil should !>e two-thirds turfy loam, the 
rest being peat, well-decayed manure, and 
sand. Press the soil in firmly. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy (E. B .).—The 
disease which is attacking your Pelar¬ 
goniums is caused by a fungus, and some¬ 
times gives considerable trouble. Plains 
that have Iveen highly fed or with an in¬ 
sufficient circulation of air are far more 
liable to its ravages than those grown 
under hardier conditions. Judging by the 
poor colour of the leaves sent, we should 
say that want of air is at the bottom of a 
good deal of your trouble. It may be, 
-too, that you have been giving the plants 
too much water a.t the roots, this being a 
frequent cause of the disease. With re¬ 
gard to the remedy, the leave® should he 
Jaghtly dusted with -sulphur at the first 
sign of the disease, and a free circulation 
of air around the plants maintained. Avoid 
overcrowding, and allow a reasonable 
amount of sunshine to play on the plants. 
In this way the tissues of the leaves become 
hardened, and therefore better able to re¬ 
sist the attacks of the fungms. 


FRUIT. 

Mildewed Peaches (T. F .).—There is 
little doubt but that the primary cause of 
your Peach tree becoming so badly mil¬ 
dewed is that the roots hav§ got out of 
the good soil into a subsoil that is poor 
and devoid of plant food. We should cer¬ 
tainly , were the tree ours, unnail it next 
winter, lift it carefully, remove the sub¬ 
soil some 10 inches deep, throw into the 
l>ottom some old mortar rubble, on that 
;ho top soil, then add some fresh to fill the 
hole. Mix with that some wood a®lies and 
fine bone dust, and just a little old hotbed 
manure. Then replant. Do this an Oc- 
tol>er. 


VEGETABLES. 

What Is a good Vegetable Marrow? 

(P .).—Vegetable Marrows for exhibition 
should be young and uniform in size. In 
all case8 judges should select those that are 
inast suitable for the table when cooked. 
It is a great mistake to think that the 
largest are the best. Vegetable Marrows 


vary very much ij 
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as to size can he set. They are at their 
best for cooking when quite small. 

Insect infested Cucumbers (Novice).— 
The brown insects on your Cucumber 
leaves sent seem to have disappeared or 
withered up ere the leaves reached us, but 
we have no doubt that they were one of 
itho farms of aphis. To destroy them you 
should fumigate your frame with Tobacco 
smoko thoroughly in the evening, leaving 
it to fill the place for fully an hour, then 
throwing it open and giving a good syring¬ 
ing. Fumigate whilst the foliage is dry. 
We infer from appearances, also, that the 
plants are infested with spider or thrips. 
To correct that trouble, well water the 
plants overhead, and shuit up close for 
twenty-four hours, shading in the day. 
Do this twice a week. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The wood wasp (Sirex gigantea) 
(C. S. 77.).—The insect you send is the 
wood was]) (Sirex gigjan/tea). It is a eaw- 
fly, which lays its eggs in the trunks of 
Pines and Larches, where the grubs feed 
for some time. It sometimes emerges 
after the wood has been mode lip infyi 
furniture. 

Soot-water (77.).—To have soot-water 
inoffensive it is best to place the soot, say 
a couple of pecks^ in a coarse canvas bag, 
and then drop it into a tub containing ten I 
gallons of water. Move the hag occasion¬ 
ally, and then, after three days, the liquid 
should 1>© fit for use. It would enhance 
the value of the liquid very much if a 
bushel of stable-droppings or a peck of 
flow Is’-droppings were put into another hag 
and also allowed to soak in the water. 
Then a really valuable liquid manure 
would lie obtained. Or. if preferred, a 
pint of guano or other good artificial manure I 
may be stirred into the tub. Soot-water 
alone is not a strong stimulant. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. P. S .—Wood ashes form an excellent 
manure for all garden crops, more espe¬ 
cially when added to a.n organic manure J 
as dung or farmyard manure. Seeing you 
have kept them dry, they will have lost 
none of their value. In the case of the 
new Rose, beds, we should mix them with 
the manure you use for the new plantation 
of Roses. Wood ashes may he used in¬ 
stead of lime an the case of old gardens 
which have been heavily manured in pre¬ 
vious years. Wood ashes will be found 
very useful in the ease of almost every 
crop. See also ajiticle in a com-ing issue. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — D. Swift. —1, Cam¬ 
panula glomerata dahurica; 2, Epilobium 
a tignstifolium ; 3, Leycesteria formoea ; 4, 

Polygonum Brunonis.- G. J. —1, Heme- 

rocaUis flava; 2 ? The Caper Spurge 

(Euphorbia Lathyns) ; 3, Tradesoantia vlr- j 

giiliana ; 4, Oxaliis fiord bun da.- M. 77. B. j 

—1, Cen.t-ranthus ruber albus; 2, Olearia 
Gumuana; 3, SidoJcea inalvreflora; 4, the 
Mock Orange (Philadelphus comonariuis). 

-7. W. —1,Veronica Hulkeana ; 2, Spiraea 

flagellaformis; 3, Coronilla Emeru-s; 4, 

Staphylea colcbica.- M. T. <7.-1, 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles; 2, Veronica 
Hulkeana; 3, Erigeron speciosus; 4, Heli- 

anthemum vnlgare album.- B. M. —1, 

Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Ph acedia tanaoe- 
tifolia j 3, Centaurea ragusina; 4, Astran- 

tia major.- J . G. —1, Goat’s Rue(Galega 

officinalis) ; 2, Aster Thomtsoni.— —G. B. 
Reid .— We do not undertake to name weeds 

such as you send us. - R. Bay. — If we 

may judge from the poor photo, the 
plant represented is an Amaryllis, pro¬ 
bably A. farmosissima, and now known as 
Sprekeba forimsskssima. The Grass is 
Dacttlis glomerata variegata (the varie¬ 
gated Cocksfoot). - Skis don .— Helichry- 

sum rosniarinifoliinn.- G. C. 77.— 

Zaphyrantlies carinata. 


A chance for every reader.—Our readers 
are already conversant with the excellent 
system of free approval applied to spe¬ 
cialist books by tnc Waver ley Book Com¬ 
pany. A reference to our advertising 
columns will serve to show that this firm is 
now repeating its often* of free examina¬ 
tion at home or in the office, for seven days 
clear, of the “ Waverley Gardening for 
Amateurs.” If, at the end of the week, 
the inquirer decide® that the w r ork will not 
be helpful to him, all hq lias to do is to 
send it back t-o the publisher's. Owing to 
war conditions and restrictions, it has been 
impossible for the Waverley Book Com¬ 
pany to obtain supplies of “Gardening for 
Amateurs ” for qunte a long time. Now 
that fresh quantities are available, readers 
should send for a set of the work. Its four 
compact volumes cover every operation in 
modem gardening, answer every gar¬ 
dener's doubts, and solve all his difficul¬ 
ties. The section's, running through the 
work, on “Round the Year in the Gar¬ 
den,” explain gardening operations among 
the flowers, in the greenhouse, in the fruit 
garden, in the kitchen garden, etc., for 
every fortnight in the year, different direc¬ 
tions for gardening in the North and in 
the South of England being given wherever 
this is necessary. The sections on Rose¬ 
growing and Orchid culture will he invalu¬ 
able. 

The HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Portable Building Works Department 
93, BATH ROAD, HOUNSLOW. 

Nearest station, Heston-Hounslow (Dint. Rly), 5 min. 


One, two, or three rooms. 
Bungalow, with or without 
verandah, or Pavilion; made 
in sections, holla together, 
guaranteed weatht rproof 
12 ft. by 8ft.. .1 room ..£19 15 
15ft. by 9 ft.. 1 ..£37 19 

20 ft. by 12 ft.. .2 rooma. .£50 10 
30 ft. by 12 ft... 3 „ ..£80 0 

Abo makers of Garden and 
Motor Car Sheds, etc , etc For 
Peach Huts, see advt. w.e. 
_ „ June 28th; for Bleeping Huts, 

Office, or Tool Shed, see advt. w e. July 5th ; or send for 
details. 



No. 68. 

Please pay us a visit. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1910. 

JULY. 

July.26.—Sun bury, Wembley, and Alperton Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 29.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees (show 
of British-grown bulbs). 

„ 30.—Tetford and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 31. —Maidenhead Horticultural Society. 

AUGUST. 

August 4.—Abergavenny Horticultural Society (2 days) ; 

J/exden and Btanway Cottagers’ Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Show; Hertford Horti¬ 
cultural Society. 

„ 13.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

,, 13.—Vale of Conway Agricultural Society’s Horti¬ 

cultural Show ; Alton Horticultural 
Society. 

„ 16 —Wath Brow and District Horticultural 8oolety. 

„ 26.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

Royal Horticultural and Arboricultural 
Society of Ireland. 

,, 30.— Southport Horticultural Society. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 3.—Glasgow and West of Scotland Horticul¬ 
tural Society's Show. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National Dahlia Society; National Rose 
Autumn Show. 

„ 22.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee at Essex Hall. 

23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Vegetable 

OCTOBER. 

October 6. — National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee, Essex Hall. 

7.—Royal Horticultural Society's Show of British- 
grown fruit. 

„ 20. — National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. Essex Hall. 

„ 21. -Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 4.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

National ChrysanthemnmBociety’s Show; 
Brighton. Hove, and Sussex Horticultural 
Society (2 days). 

6.—West Ham and District Chrysanthemum 
Society (3 days). 


We 8hcUl be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies vnll kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,^, Lincoln' s Tm Fields^Lvndon. W. O.S. 
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THOUGHTS flHD THlftGS Of THE CARDER. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Tue reace celebrations being now over, we 
feel that we are in front of more normal 
conditions, and must give our attention to 
those things pertaining to our permanent 
veil-being. Favoured in other respects, 
we are also favoured by the weather, 
which invites us Into the garden and eom- 
r.mml8 us to work. For there is much to 
be done. Our gardens must once again 
become gardens as we used to know them ; 
our ideals must once again be worked out, 
and that desire for the a^tlietlcal and 
beautiful, so refining and educational in 
itself, must be given full scope. 

At the end of the seventh month, when ] 
special tasks are imposed upon us, we | 
must for the moment turn from the merely 
beautiful to that which is useful, and the 
one feature of our garden which demands 
instant attention is the Strawberry jKiteh. | 
I say 41 instant ” attention because I have 
ever found that from strong runners 
planted early in August the finest Straw¬ 
berries of the following season can be 
gathered. It used to be an accepted dic¬ 
tum that a Strawberry bed should stand 
three years, and that In the third year It 
was as prolific as in the vsecond. In prac¬ 
tice, however—and I have nearly three 
acres of Strawberries—my experience is 
that it is more profitable to destroy a bed 
after the second season, and rely entirely 
upon maidens and second-season plants. 
There is a too great proportion of small 
fruits the third year, and, though I admit 
the usefulness of small fruits, I question if 
they are profitable. 

Iam not speaking from a market point 
of view, but that of a private grower. The 
huge berries of the first year, and the 
abundance of first-quality berries of the 
second year, are far more satisfactory for 
every purpose than the smaller productions j 
of the third year. So, then, ns plants cost i 
nothing, and the pro,pnration of ground J 
lias been partly made by growing a crop j 
of early 1’otatoes on It, it becomes econo- j 
mieal and convenient to make a new bed 
and destroy an equal-sized old bed every 
year. 

Assuming that the growing and lifting 
of early Potatoes have left the soil free 
from weeds, It needs only to be deeply 
dug and liberally manured to be in full 
readiness for the plants. It should be 
trodden over once just to firm it down, 
without making it too solid, and when the 
plants arc put in, not with a dibble, but. 
with a trowel, the soil must be pressed 
closely about: the roots. When a dibble is 
used there is always a danger of the 
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plants being suspended or of the roots 
being crannied, both of which evils are 
obviated by using a trowel, and seeing 
that the roots are spread out, and that 
they rest ou a firm basis. 

The plants must he selected from fruit¬ 
ful maidens, and be well rooted, which 
they will be if the ground has been con¬ 
sistently hoed. I find no scarcity of really 
good plants that have come on since the 
June draught broke up, plants that I am 
sure will give a handsome return next. 
June if the weather does not spoil their 
chance. In some years we have bad to 
wait till September before runners are as 
good as they are this July, aud this is why 
I urge readers to take advantage of the 
favourable conditions and ensure next 
season’s crop now'. As to 

Varieties, the best all-round sort is, be¬ 
yond doubt, Royal Sovereign. It does 
well nearly everywhere. A heavier crop- 
jier, though coarser ami of lower quality, 
is Bedford Champion, the maidens of 
which will produce the very largest of 
fruits. Leader and Kentish Favourite, if 
not. synonymous, are as nearly alike as 
possible--both are fine liorrles, handsome, 
of first-class quality, though soinewiiat 
susceptible to damp. They need fine 
weather. Sir Joseph Paxton Is a survivor 
on sheer merit. I was growing this and 
President thirty-five years ago, and have 
never found it. necessary to discard cither. 
British Queen is still w r orthy of a place 
i:» small quantities, for it is the ideal 
Strawberry for flavour. Eleanor and 
G iron’s Late prolong the Strawberry 
season by nearly a month, and for that 
reason are exceedingly useful. They do 
not always colour up fit for the table un¬ 
less they are gone over and turned from 
day to day when ripening. 

The distance at. which Strawberries 
should be planted is a matter of opinion, 
but all agree that a foot apart is the mini¬ 
mum. My own practice is to plant in 
double row's at a foot from plant to plant, 
and also between the rows, then allow 18 
inches, and follow on with another double 
row’. Tills allow’s plenty of space from 
which to gather the fruit, and also an 
alley along which the runners may be en¬ 
couraged to root. 

Only sufficient runners to supply the 
needs of a new bed should he allowed to 
grow, for they are a strain upon the 
plant, using up that vigour which ought 
to he conserved for the next season’s fruit 
What we have to produce, or get. the plants 
to produce, is a good stout crown, not. a 
multitude of offsets. Given ordinary culti¬ 
vation and the proiier attention, this may 
lie achieved, and it is principally non-atten¬ 
tion to this that, causes so many plants to 
produce a super-abundance of foliage and 
become infertile. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 

_ 

Importation of Dutch bulbs. — The 

I Chamber of Horticulture, in co-operation 
with the British Florists’ Federation, 
have secured from the Department of Im- 
1 port Restrictions an extension of the 
IK-riod in which licences to import Dutch 
j bulbs may lie obtained, from September 
| 1st, 1919, to December 31st, 1919. 

Monarda didyma. —Apart from the pleas¬ 
ing arpma arising from its leaves under 
friction, tills produces abundantly fine 
heads of scarlet flowers that are a long 
| time conspicuous in the garden. The 
I plant is of the easiest culture, growing and 
flowering freely in any garden soil. The 
above is perhajis the best of all this group. 

Oxalis enneaphylla, “ Wargrave 
| variety.”—This is a very good plant. Last 
year it bloomed three times between July 
and November, and there is a fresh crop 
1 of flowers now in the middle of July. It 
1 grows on a slope at the foot of stones, 

| where there is no direct sunshine except 
in the early morning and late iu the after¬ 
noon.—E. Charles Buxton, Bettics-y- 
j Coed. 

Dianthu8 Heddewigi. —Improvement in 
this race of annuals has been very marked 
during Vecent years, particularly amoug 
I the large self-coloured single forms. Some 
of the intense crimson shades are very 
handsome, with blossoms each 3 inches or 
4 inches across. The double forms, on the 
other hand, are wanting In a variety of 
ways, and certainly by no means so cJTec- 
1 tive as the singles, these in large groups 
in the mixed border being very attractive. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. —As a 
cut flower this is very fine, hut in the open 
! garden In a group it is the finest of all 
hardy plants at the present time. Ilap- 
i pily, too, it belongs to a group of the very 
.hardiest of garden flow’ers—a fact that 
I must assist in rendering so valuable a 
i plant doubly welcome. The blossoms are 
| freely borne on stout stems, each head 
i containing eight or ten of its buds to oi>eu 
in succession. 

Lilium Henryi. —We have in this fine 
species what is so much wanted iu really 
good Lilies for the open garden—a com¬ 
bined vigour of constitution with great 
freedom of tlow’ering. For such Lilies as 
are likely to prove of permaneut value for 
tlie garden there is yet abundant room, 
i and for British gardens generally these 
I must needs possess the vigour, freedom, 
and general hardiness of the speclosuui 
section, which is perhaps the most ser¬ 
viceable In this respect. 

Forget-me-nots. —Although these flowers 
are devoid of perfume, they are indis¬ 
pensable for spring flowering. Such kinds 
as Ruth Fisher and Royal Blue may be 
forwarded iu 4-inch pots in a cool greeu- 
house, in which they form pleasing pieces, 
and bloom well in 1? ^d,ya^cp of others out 
of doors. Myosotls dissitiflora, appre- 
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elated because of its hardiness, earlluess, 
and depth of colour, may be similarly em¬ 
ployed. A third variety which makes 
useful pot fills is M. aipestris Victoria, 
dwnrfer in growth but denser in panicle 
than M dlssititlora.—A Scottish Gau- 
tENEtt. 

Pyrethrums. -If spent blossoms and 
withered foliage be cut away without 
much further delay, an autumn crop qf 
bloom may be expected. This may be 
made more certain if, as the secondary 
growth progresses, occasional waterings 
with liquid manure can be afforded. 
Double sorts are very full and effective, 
but the taste for single Pyrethrums still 
grows. While in the case of the latter 
there are many excellent mimed varieties, 
a packet of seed will give many plants, of 
merit, selections from which will soon 
build up a collection equal to one formed 
by the purchase of named sorts.— 
W'.McG. 

Coreopsis lanceolata. —For cutting 1 
know of nothing more useful than this 
during the early summer months, its long 
and slender stems making it suitable alike 
for large or small vases. As a biennial it 
is very tine, and easily raised from seed 
In good soil it grows quite 2 feet in height. 

In a mass It has a very bright and telling 
effect, and supplies material for house de¬ 
coration in almost unlimited quantity. The 
blooms, too. last well in water, which can¬ 
not be said of many better-known and 
more popular flowers. Arranged with 
light foliage, such as Asparagus, or kept 
alone, the flowers are very pleasing, be¬ 
cause so very light and brightly coloured. 
—A. G. 

Ornithogalum pyramldale. —A number of 
the OrnithogaJums, or {Stars of Bethle¬ 
hem, become troublesome in certain gar 
dens through their free seeding, and con¬ 
sequent. invasion of ttie quarters intended 
lor other plants. O. pyramldale is more 
free from this failing than a good many, 
while it is also one of the best, if not the 
best, of the hardy species. It comes from 
S W. Euroite, and has broad, strap-shaped 
leaves, which wither before the flowers i 
come to perfection, and big pyramidal | 
trusses of pure white flowers ou stems a j 
foot to 18 inches in height* It is a good j 
grower almost anywhere, and some plants 
were most attractive in the middle of July | 
in Sir Herbert Maxwell's garden at Mon- 
rcitli.—S. Auxorr. 

Tropaeolum spcciosum. —Walking along 
one day many years ago, 1 came upon a 
man digging Potatoes in a roadside gar j 
den in the North of Seotland. The hedge 
next the road was scarlet with the flowers j 
of this Tropajoluni, the thick, white roots 
roming up with the Potatoes as they were 
being dug. I asked the man what he in¬ 
tended doing with these roots. “ Throw i 
cm awn',” was his reply. He gave me a ■ 
bundle of them, with Lhe following advice, | 
** Noo he carefu’ whaur ye pit them, as 
it is the warst weed ye can get into a 
gairden.” This it seemed to be in Lbe gar¬ 
den referred to, but the same tiling hap¬ 
pens throughout the North Country, 
though in gardens in the south it is the 
most capricious and stubborn of plants. 

A. G. 

Annuals were once despised as garden 
flowers, but now arc regarded in a dif¬ 
ferent light. It: is only with good cultiva¬ 
tion that the beauty of annual flowers is 
brought out, and that consists in a well- 
!Prepared soil and timely thinning to pre¬ 
vent arweakly growth. The other day we 
saw wide edgings of such beautiful things 
as the white and common Virginian Stock, 
the lovely blue B&b* Blue-eyes^Nemophila I 
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iuslgnls), Colli ns i a bicolor, now seldom 
seen, the golden yellow-flow'ered Bartonia 
a urea, white Candytuft, blue Convolvulus 
minor, and Nemophila discoidalis, pur- 
plisli-black, margined with white. - There 
were many gay flowers growing hard by 
the annuals, but they did not outshine 
what were otice regarded as weedy rub¬ 
bish. 

Delphinium Conspicua. — Those who 
would like to possess one of the most 
beautiful of the Larkspurs should make a 
note of this for later planting. It is one 
of the moderately cheap ones as good 
sorts go to-day, and will, I think, disap¬ 
point no one. W'ell-establislied examples 
that have had nothing stronger than water 
have this season reached 1o upwards of 
l‘d feet high, the central spikes'20 inches 
or so long, attended by a crowd of la Lera] 
spikelets, the twain jointly responsible for 
o lengthy and most imposing display. The 
flowers are not so large individually as 
those of the newest varieties, but their 
rich cornflower-blue, with contrasting and 
conspicuous white centre, so makes for 
garden effect that from this standpoint l 
place tlie variety equal to even the best.— 

s. v. s. 

Cornflowers In masses.—I have seen 
nothing prettier in the way of hardy 
flowers this year than some large masses 
of Coruflowers in a cottager's garden. It 
often happens that the happiest effects in 
the flower garden are obtained iu a chance 
way, .and in this instance the careless 
throwing about of some plants witli seeds 
on them in autumn gave a large number 
of seedlings, which w’ere strong ere winter 
^ot in, and w hich increased exceedingly as ( 
the days grew longer. These plants have j 
for a long time been a mass of charming j 
colour, and, as they have grown to a , 
height of quite I feet, they are very effec 


up its flower-stem C feet or 8 feet high iu 
smoky London cannot be ignored. Few 
plants could be more useful among shrubs 
in many London squares and gardens than 
Hollyhocks. 
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live. Cornflowers sown iu spring cannot, 811,1 
compare with those sown in autumn, and , T)roc 
a few weekly isolated si>eeimens give no 
true idea of the charms of this hardy 
flower when proi»erly treated.—B. 

Campanula rhomboidalls.— This July- 

flowering Bellflower does not appear to be 
generally well known, and is not so fre¬ 
quently'met with in good collections of 
hardy plants as its merits justify. In 
effect, though of a quite distinct habit of 
growth, it is comparable to an enlarged 
C. rotundifolia, and particularly good and 
free flowering. The plant attains to 18 
indies high in quite ordinary soils, and 
when at its best in early July a group of 
it is most telling. The colour is deep 
violet-blue, a shade much wanted among 
dwarf-growing herbaceous perennials at 
| almost any season. Like some others of j 
! the race, it is an excellent subject for a 
j cool soil and almost sunless situation. It 
I appears to revel in such, and, naturally, 
the flowering period is also prolonged. 

The plant offers no difficulty to tjie culti¬ 
vator.—E. H. J. / ; 1 * 

Single Hollyhocks in aliftodt every shade 
of colour, and in some cast's l) feet and 10 
feet high, now produce a distinct effect in 
• no garden. The rose, pink, and white 
flowers are especially pleasing from a 
colour point of view, and nqt less so by 
their light and airy character as compared 
with the double forms. Travellers on the 
railways entering London cannot fail to 
note t lie freedom with which the single 
Hollyhock is used in quite small gardens, 
and the many colours that amid the dirt 
and glcorn of this great city are especially 
bright and cheerful. It is the single kinds 
that are thus freely employed, and as they 
tower far above the boundary walls of 
many cottage gardens, they are very bright 
and cheerful. Any plant that will send 


Lilium Willmottae.— The Alder River 
Nursery Company has been showing this 
unique" Lily remarkably wrell at some of 
the recent, meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the fine examples at¬ 
tracting a good deal of attention. It was 
introduced but a few years ago from Wes¬ 
tern nupeb, and Is, without doubt, one of 
ilie most free flow’d*!ng Lilies known to 
cultivation. The flowers, of the Turk’s 
cap lorm, and of a glistening minimum 
red colour, are produced on an in¬ 
florescence .of almost pyramidal outline, a 
dozen to a score or more appearing on 
well-grown examples. The pedicels are of 
tfnusuoi length, and pendent, the twain 
responsible for a novel characteristic in 
the genus LMivrii. W : ell grown, the plants 
are J feet to 4 feet high, and.when we’.l 
established highly ornamental. For 
planting in well-drained loam associated 
with sheltering shrubs and screeued from 
the hottest sun, L. Willmottae is one of 
the most satisfactory of Lilies.—E. H 
Jenkins. 

Red Currant Llttlecrcft Beauty.— For 

prodigality of fruit ing, size of berry, length 
of raceme, rich colour, and line flavour 
this remarkable novelty appears to stand 
alone iu its class. High tribute to its 
merit and attractiveness was the dense 
throng which gathered around an exhibit 
of it .sot up at the Royal Horticultural 
meeting on July 15th last by Mr. H. Close, 
Orpington, who was not content to stage 
gathered fruits alone. Of high merit, 
though these were, the generous display of 
cut branches, and not less the three-year- 
old trees in fruit, were more convincing 
still, affording, as these undoubtedly did, 
proof of the all-round excellence of the 
variety. In all probability it was the com¬ 
pleteness of the exhibit and its convincing 
nature that appeuled as much as the abun¬ 
dance and brilliance of the shining fruits. 
Quite early in .the day Mr. Banks, re¬ 
nowned for his exhibits and lectures con- 
eoruing bottled fruits, secured some of the 
best dishes for his particular purpose, a 
further tribute, if such were needed, of the 
outstanding merit and excellence of the 
novelty in question. It is, indeed, a 
Currant for everybody—jam-maker and 
gardener alike.— E. H. Jenkin£ 

Lilium regale.— This i>s particularly fine 
at the moment of writing, plants of even 
moderate growth—viz., rather more than a 
yard high—crowned with balf-a dozen 
handsome, wondrously fragrant flowers— 
not a sickly or overpowering fragrance of 
which many quickly tire—but a rich per¬ 
fume which is all-pervading, and recog¬ 
nised many yards away. It is essentially 
a garden Lily, and one that has come to 
May, and as such will be welcomed by all. 
In its vigorous constitution, graceful 
habit, imposing presence, freedom of 
flowering, and reliable garden attributes, 
it is the embodiment of the garden Lily 
for which British cultivators have craved 
for years; and now that its all-round 
merit is assured too much canijot be made 
of p. A consistent and even a generous 
seeder, tens or thousands of its seedlings 
are already on the way, and these, first: 
flowering in their second or third year, 
are in large measure ripe for distribution. 
When presently they find their way into 
collections here and there, our gardens 
win, indeed, be enriched. The solid look¬ 
ing trumpets are of ivory-white tone 
stained with clear yellow near the base 
within, and heavily flushed with reddish- 
purple wittiouUi-ll fftrrfHiKiKs. 
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HOSES. 

ROSE I’UINCE OF WALES. some foliage, and large flowers to its 

This new Hybrid Tea. which wns given an | hybrid offspring. Among these are ai- 
Award of Merit when shown by Mr. W. ready several beautiful garden plants, 
Easlea at the National Rose Society’s ex- I which suggest that the plant breeder who 
hibilion at the Botanic Gardens, Regent's wishes to produce new races of Roses able 
Park, will, we Imagine, be largely grown | to grow and flower successfully in the 
as time goes on. It is said to be a good j Northern States must combine Rosa rugosa 
Rose for grouping. The blooms are of and its hybrids with other hardy Roses, 
medium size, w ith broad petals and | Rose breeders are singularly reticent about 
sweetly scented. The colour is rosy-sear- the plants they have used in their work, 
let, and as seen very brilliant. One bloom and there appear to be no printed records 
was singled out ns the best Hybrid Tea in I of the parentage of any of the rugosa 
the nurserymen’s class, but, being a new hybrids w r ith the exception of the two 
Rose, it was not eligible for the Silver which have been raised in this Arboretum. 
Medal. One of the earliest of the rugosa hybrids, 



Bose Prince of Wales. 


THE RAMANAS ROSE (ROSA 
RUGOSA). 

This is a native of the coast sand dunes 
of North-Eastern Asia. The thick, dark 
green leaves seem able to resist the attacks 
of insects and the diseases which often 
discolour the leaves of many Roses. The 
flowers of the typical wild plant from 
Japan are red, but there are varieties 
with pure white and with clear pink 
flowers. No other Rose is so hardy as 
Rosa rugosa. and, left to itself, it spreftds 
into great thickets. No shrub is hotter 
suited to grow in exposed positions oil the 
New England coast ; it grows equally well 
in the rich soil of the garden, and no other 
Rose is so valuable iu Ihis climate for 
making low hedges. Valuable as the 
Japanese Rosa rugosa has proved itself as 
a garden iplant, its greatest value is in its 
ability to transmitviTS hard in itia l hgnd- 
Digitized by vjjQC 


Madam Georges Rruant, has pure white, 
semi-double flowers, wiiich continue to 
open until the coming of frost. More dis¬ 
tinct is the Rose named Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. This is a large shrub, with large, 
nearly double, clustered pink flow T ers. The 
foliage and flowers show little rugosa in¬ 
fluence, but its vigour and hardiness are 
probably derived from the Japanese 
parent. Nova Zembla is a wliite-flowered 
sport of this Rose. At least twenty other 
European hybrids of Rosa rugosa have 
received names. Some of these are not 
distinct, and others have little to recom¬ 
mend them as garden plants. In England 
standards with weeping branches have 
been successfully grown by budding this 
Rose on the tall stems of other Roses, and 
it would probably prove one of the har¬ 
diest. standard Roses which could be grown 
here. It can be traiued over a fence or 


I arbour, but can be best used to cover 
I banks and the ground under other shrubs 
, or.small trees. The two rugosa hybrids 
! raised by Dawson at ihe Arboretum have 
: proved to be good garden plants. In habit 
1 Lady Duncan resembles R. rugosa repens 
I alba, but the stems are not so stout ; it 
I can he used as. ground cover or trained 
i on an arbour or trellis. The flowers are 
rather smaller than those of R. rugosa. 
j and pure pink, and the leaflets are smaller 
I and very lustrous. This Rose was ob- 
I tained by crossing Rosa rugosa with R. 
Wichuraiana. The Arnold Rose, R. 
Arnokllana, was raised by Daw\son by 
| crossing It. rugosa with the Hybrid Tea 
i Rose General Jacqueminot. It is a stout 
bush, with good foliage and large, bright 
ied. single flowers, and when in bloom 
j i>erha’ps the showiest of the Roses in the 
| shrub collection .—Arnold Arboretum. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

NOTES AND REFLIES. 

Destruction of red-spider.— This diminu¬ 
tive insect is one of the most troublesome 
pests tfiat gardeners have to contend with, 
as it cannot be destroyed by fumigation 
like aphides. Its presence is invariably 
followed by much worse consequences to 
the leaves of the plants it gets established 
on than wdth aphides. Many people are 
deterred from attempting the growth of 
such plants it is especially partial to, this 
necessarily limiting the variety present 
in greenhouses and conservatories during 
the summer months when it is most preva¬ 
lent. Yet this is a mistake, as where 
sulflcient means are taken from the spring 
onwards to prevent its ever getting a lodg¬ 
ment, there is no danger of any plant being 
injured through it. All that is necessary 
is a daily and sufficient use of the syringe 
with clean winter, not simply sprinkling 
the upper sides of the leaves in the w r ay 
too generally deemed sufficient, but wdiieb, 
in most cases, is wholly useless so far as 
keeping down the pest, w r hich instinct 
teaches, both for protection and food, to 
keep on most plants almost entirely to the 
undersides of the leaves; consequent upon 
this, no amount of water that only reaches 
the upper surface can affect it. This is 
one of those small matters in gardening 
that are so obvious to everyone who lias 
any knowledge of insect life, so far as it 
affects plants, that it w r ould seem all but 
unnecessary to mention it were it not that 
little observation is needed to see that 
from neglecting to thoroughly wet the 
parts where the spider takes up its quar¬ 
ters, unlimited numbers of plants suffer 
in a way that makes them more an eyesore 
than an ornament. 

Big bud in Black Currants.— With refer- 
! once to the query from Mrs. Addison-Scott 
as to the strength at which Quassia should 
I be used for spraying bushes infested with 
I Ihe Currant gall mite, I use Bentley’s 
Compound Quassia extract at the strength 
advised on the tins, and find it most effec¬ 
tive. I would recommend every grower of 
Black Currants who has trouble with mite 
to try the spring and early summer spray¬ 
ings. They are a certain cure for this i>est, 
and I have seen bushes completely cleared 
by the methocj I advised in a previous note. 
My own bushes, once badly infested, are 
now clean and healthy. I have, of course, 
some bushes that are not sprayed, but 
these are allowed to remain a mass of mite 
| for experimental purposes. There is abso¬ 
lutely no doubt whatever about the efficacy 
I of spraying, and I hayc ( no hesitation in 
I advising peopld-’^o 'try' 5 wT-L-George M. 
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IXORAS. 

With the scarcity of fuel, which appears 
likely to pet worse instead of better, it is 
probable that a great many stove plants 
will gradually drop out of cultivation. The 
Ixoras are likely lo share the fate of many 
others, though they are particularly use 
ful, coming into bloom as they do when 
the bulk of spring-flowering subjects is 
(past. In the days w’hen large specimen 
plants w r ero extensively grown, Ixoras al¬ 
ways were to the fore. While they can be 
grown as good-sized bushes, satisfactory 
liow T ering examples may be had in, pots 
from 5 inches to 8 inches in diameter. 
Given a suitable temperature, Ixoras are 
not at all difficult to grow’. They may be 
struck from cuttings of the lialf-ripened 
shoots put into a mixture of peat and sand, 
and plunged in a close propagating case 
where a gentle bottom heat is maintained. 
When struck, the potting compost may be 
made up of two parts peat to one part 
loam, with a liberal sprinkling of silver 
sand. As the plants get larger, the soil 
must be in a fairly rough state, being 
broken into pieces w f ith the hand, and not 
sifted. The young plants may be stopped 
when necessary in order to induce a bushy 
habit. Overpotting must be guarded 
against. Care, too, should be taken that 
tiie atmosphere is not too dry, otherwise 
Ihrips are apt to attack the leaves, which 
they soon disfigure. A liberal use of the 
syringe will keep these pests in check. If 
mealy-bug once attacks the plants, it Is 
extremely difficult to eradicate. Paraffin 
emulsion is a first-rate Insecticide, but even 
when that has been used it is a good plan 
to keep a bottle of methylated spirit 
handy, to 1>o applied with a small brusli 
directly any of this pest puts in an ap¬ 
pearance. This spirit dissolves the woolly 
covering and destroys the insects under¬ 
neath, without injuring the plants. 

There are many kinds, but through most, 
of them there runs a strong family like¬ 
ness. Some good ones are acuminata, 
w hite, fragrant flowers; nurantiaca, 
orange-red ; coccinea lutcn, clear yellow’, 
very distinct ; Dixiana, orange : Prince of 
Orange, bright orange ; Pilgrimi, orange- 
scarlet, shaded crimson : sanguinea, crim¬ 
son. shaded violet; West!, pink, deepening 
to rose ; and Wi Ilia nisi, reddish-salmon. To 
these must be added the tail-growing Ixora 
nmcrothyrsft, or Puffi, as it is more gene¬ 
rally called. It is very distinct, being of a 
vigorous, upright habit, of growth, clothed, 
in strong examples, w’ith Willow-like leaves 
each nearly a foot long, and of a deep 
green tint. The flowers, borne in huge 
heads, are of a brilliant crimson colour. 
It is useless to attempt forming a bushy 
plant of this Ixora, as can be done in the 
case of the others, for the finest heads are 
produced only on the tall, upright shoots. 

K R. W. 


SCHIZANTHUS FOR TIIB 
GREENHOUSE. 

This delightful annual is well adapted for 
pots, the best results being undoubtedly 
obtained by making a sowing in August or 
early September. The forms of Schizan- 
thus usually growm are the grandiflorus 
hybrids, which are dw : arf, large-flowered, 
and compact in habit, while they contain a 
wide range of showy and effective colours. 
S. Wisotonensis, which produces flow T ers of 
delicate shades of w r hite, pink, rose, and 
crimson, is also suitable for pots. These 
charming plants almost indispensable 
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PLANTS. 

where a supply of flowers has to be kept up 
for the greenhouse, while they are useful 
for the dwelling-house, and invaluable for 
cutting. A suitable compost in w’hich to 
sow the seeds consists of leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand in equal parts. Pans or pots 
should be filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material and then filled with 
soil, making it fairly firm and very fine on 
the surface. Give a thorough watering, 
and after allowing the pans to drain for a 
few’ hours the seeds may be sown. Place 
in a cool greenhouse and cover with a sheet 
of glass, wiiich should be turned every 
morning. If the sun is hot, shade with a 
piece of paper until germination takes 
place, wiiich is usually in about eight days. 
Gradually exi>ose the seedlings to full suu- 
liglit and grow them as near the roof-glass 
as possible. When the seedlings have 
made two or three rough leaves prick them 
off into 2-inch or 2J-inch pots, placing three 
seedlings in each. At this stage a cold- 
frame is the best place for them, and when 
the seedlings are re-established remove the 
lights, which should remain off except 
during very wet w’eatlier. As the plants 
grow they may be pinched, and thu9 form 
the beginning of nice busby plants. When 
the small pots are filled with roots repot 
into others 5 inches or (5 inches in diameter, 
using a mixture of good fibrous loam three 
parts and one jrnrt leaf-mould. A 5-inch 
potful of honeineal to every bushel of the 
corniest will be beneficial. 

Throughout the growing ]>eriod the 
Schizanthus must he kept cool, w’itli ample 
light and air, or the plants will become 
w’eak and leggy, and present anything but 
a pleasing appearance. However growm, 
they will need some kind of supi>ort, and 
twigs from an old Birch Broom are often 
employed for this purpose, but such work 
ought always to be done neatly. If large 
plants are needed, a further repotting must 
be carried out and the growths still 
pinched, but here the grow r er must be 
guided by his requirements. I usually put 
a few of the besk plants into 8-inch pots, 
and pinch out the tops of the strong 
growths, tiie remainder being in G-incli 
pots in which the plants flower a week or 
two in advance of the others. Careful 
watering is essential at ail times. When 
the pots are filled w’itli roots an alternate 
watering with liquid manure, soot-w’ater, 
or a sprinkling of some reliable fertiliser 
may be given with advantage. Few insect 
]>ests trouble Schizanthus, but should 
greenfly appear, vaporise the house at 
once. Clarkias are also splendid for pots, 
and require almost identical treatment as 
the above. I usually grow Firefly (bright 
rose-crimson), Salmon Queen (salmon- 
pink), Scarlet Beauty (orange-scarlet), and 
Queen Mary. T. W. B. 


FUCHSIA SUNRAY. 

Tm: reminiscences of some old-time Fuch¬ 
sias on page 300 were very Interesting. 
Like your correspondent, J. Cornhill, 
with the advent of that distinct variety 
Sunray I expected that it would prove to 
be the forerunner of a new race. For 
some years I raised a number of seedling 
Fuchsias in quest of now varieties, in 
which I was so far successful in obtaining 
some that have now become standard 
kinds. All attempts with Sunray, either 
as a pollen or seed parent, ended In failure, 
for, though I got a few seeds, none of the 
progeny showed any signs of variegation, 
either in the first or second generation. 
Tiie same measure of non-success attended 


my attempts with tiie w’liite-flowered Coun¬ 
tess of Aberdeen. To those unacquainted 
with Fuchsia Sunray, It may be mentioned 
that in habit and other features It is a 
counterpart of the ordinary florists’ varie¬ 
ties, but the leaves are marked in an irre¬ 
gular manner with green, cream, and 
pink. Out of doors, and under the Influence 
of the sun and air, the pink changes to 
quite a bright crimson hue. At one jdace 
with which I was familiar, large, old 
plants of this were plunged outside during 
the summer, and very effective they al¬ 
ways were. With the exception of a 
variety of Fuchsia gracilis, Sunray is the 
only variegated-leaved kind that has be¬ 
come generally grown. A variety with a 
double white corolla and the leaves uiar-> 
gined with white was at one time grown 
under the name of Rainbow, but its con¬ 
stitution was so poor that it soon dropped 
out of cultivation. The variegated-leaved 
variety of Fuchsia gracilis is an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty plant, of free growth, and 
with clear, decided variegation. The 
rather small leaves are heavily margined 
with cream, which with exi>osure becomes 
suffused with red. Either as dwarf or tall 
plants, this Fuchsia is seen to considerable 
advantage when planted out during the 
summer. Tiie variety Countess of Aber¬ 
deen above alluded to is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a white-flowered Fuchsia that 
we have. It attracted a good deal of at¬ 
tention when first sent out. In order to 
obtain the whilst flowers, tiie plants 
should be grown in a shaded structure. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regal Pelargoniums.- The article on 
Regal Pelargoniums (page 359) was par¬ 
ticularly Interesting to me, as in days gone 
by I had a great deal lo do with this sec- 
lion of Pelargoniums. The first of the race 
was Queen Victoria, sent out by tiie late 
Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, in*lS74. The 
price charged was one guinea a plant, and 
Ihere was a great demand for it, even at 
what appea rs to lx? viewed from present- 
day prices an oulrngcous figure. As far as 
individual flowers are concerned, Queen 
Victoria is still one of the best, but the 
habit of the plant is somewhat leggy. Tiie 
blooms are of a bright vermilion, edged 
with white, with a maroon blotch in the 
upper segments. Another of the same 
race—Beauty of Oxton, with particularly 
dark-coloured flowers—was sent out in the 
following year. Tills W’as mentioned by 
\ our correspondent, and also Dr. Masters, 
quite an old kind. Captain Raikes is an¬ 
other of the older varieties, and a very 
good one. As these Regal Pelargoniums 
became popular so quickly, a great many 
varieties w’ere sent, out that could not pro- 
I*?rly be regarded as members of that sec¬ 
tion, but would more correctly lie classed 
with the decorative varieties.—T. W. 

Fuchsias.-—- Early Fuchsias now ceasing 
to be effective ought to be cu-t over fairly 
bail’d, with a view to the production of cut¬ 
tings. 1 think August is the best month 
in which to begin the propagation of 
Fuchsias, and by cutting back now, plenty 
of useful young stuff is produced before 
August is too far advanced. Water spar¬ 
ingly for a time after cutting back. 

Cinerarias. —The earliest batch has now 
been potted into 5-inch pets. These ,are 
placed under a north wall and covered by 
spare sashes placed at an angle with the 
wall. The most promising of the C. stel- 
Ia/ta family may ultimately bloom in 9-inch 
jxits, but the bulk of them, and all the C. 
grandiflora family, will flower sufficient!? 
weJJ in jK>ts 8 inches in diameter. Careful 
watering is 'essential Hfii the case of 
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DENDROniUM AUREUM. 

The pleasant fragrance (Primrose-scented) 
of the flowers of this lend an additional 
charm to the plant. D. nureum i9 not tall- 
growing, an average specimen being from 
1 foot to 10 inches high. The flowers are 
produced freely from the nodes of the 
previous year’s pseudo-bulbs, the sepals 
and jtetals cream colour, while the biiflT- 
yellow Up is streaked with reddish-purple. 
On newly-imported plants flowers are often 
produce! on two and even tliree-year-old 
pseudo;bulbs. If needed, this Orchid can 
be had in bloom during January and 
February, but early spring is the usual 
time for it to bloom. It is said to be one 
of the most widely distributed of all I)en- 
drobiums, and was first sent to this coun¬ 
try by Gibson in 1S37 from the Khasia 
Hills. It has also been found in Assam, 
Ceylon. Nennnl, Hie Madras Presidency. 
Moulmcin, and the Philippine Islnnds. 


removed to the coolest end of the house, 
where they will receive more sunlight and 
air. Water should be afforded in fair 
quantities until the new growth is 
thoroughly matured, when the plants 
undergo a period of rest where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below’ 50 degs. Falir. 
Only give sufficient w’ater to prevent any 
undue shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 

_T. W. R. 

DISAS. 

These constitute a charming group of cool- 
house Orchids, and. although the specieR 
in cultivation are few\ the hybrids ob¬ 
tained front them make up the deficiency, 
both in number and variety. The prln- 
cipnl species is the scarlet-flowered D. 
grnndiflom. imported plants of which de¬ 
teriorate nfler n few’ years. On one occa¬ 
sion I fertilised flowern of D. grandiflora 


nary flowerpots or deep pans prove suit¬ 
able receptacles, and may be tilled to one- 
fourlh of their depth with draImage mate 
rial. A suitable rooting medium consists 
of good fibrous loam, with a small portion 
of Osmumla fibre and Sphagnum Moss 
added. The compost may be used In a 
lumpy condition, and made fairly firm 
about the roots. The last layer should 
consist of clean, living Sphagnum Moss, 
which will keep the roots eool and moist. 
Healthy siieeimens should be given a pot 
two sizes larger, tlie tubers and roots being 
disturbed as little as possible. Large 
plants which have flowered freely, and, in 
consequence, are pushing up a number of 
weak growths, must be divided and the 
pieces placed in small pots. A sprinkling 
of crushed crocks may be incorporated 
with the soil, and with care they will soon 
l»e re-established and make healthy 
(plants. 

The best posilion for Disas is the coolest 
end of the Odontoglossum-house, imme¬ 
diately below’ a ventilator, which must lie 
oi>en more or less both day and night, for 



DcnJrobiim aureum. 


There are several hybrids, all of which 
inherit the fragrance of 1). nureum. 

Culture. — The best time for repotting is 
about April, or whenever the new growths 
show’ signs of forming roots at the base. 
Pots or paus are the most suitable recep¬ 
tacles. the latter being chosen if the plants 
are suspended from the roof. The compost 
should be made up of good fibrous i>ent or 
Osmunda fibre three parts, and one part 
Sphagnum Moss, the whole cut up fairly 
fine and all the dusty particles sifted out. 
A sprinkling of crushed crocks may lie 
added. After having been repotted, extra 
care with the w’ater-ean will be necessary 
or the new shoot w’ill decay. A low tem¬ 
perature with the atmosphere heavily 
charged with moisture will also cause the 
new grow’ths to damp olT and the leaves on 
the pseudo-bulbs to liecome spotted. A 
minimum temperature of 00 degs. Falir. is 
recommended, with a rise of 10 degs. or 
15 degs. during the day with sun-beat 
Admit Mr on all favourable occasions, but 
avoid cold draughts, and use the blinds 
during tlio middle of the day whenever the 
sun Is stroug. Towards the end of the 
summer some of the jikyits will haw* fom- 


be 


with ils own pollen, and raised a number 
ot seedlings They possessed more vigour 
than the parent, came tolerably true to 
type, and continued in good health, at 
least, while under my charge. Another 
desirable species is Dracemosa, which has 
rose-purple flowers ; and then we have the 
small-flowered D. trii»otaloldes, with its 
white flushed with rose-pink blooms. From 
1). grandiflorn and D. racemosa we get the 
hybrid I). Veitchl. Then we have D. 
Kew’ensi.s, D. Langleyensls, nnd D. Luna, 
the last the most easily grown of all the 
Disas, nnd for this reason should be re¬ 
presented wherever cool Orchids are 
grow'n. A more recent addition Is D. 
Rlackl. As the parentage of this Is D. 
prandiflora nnd 1>. Luna, it. should prove 
amenable to general cultivation. 

Disas produce their flow’er-senpes during 
the sunimer months, and when these are 
removed the plants undergo a short period 
of rest. From tills remark it must not be 
understood Mint they are dried off, water 
only being given when the soil becomes 
tolerably dry. In a few weeks new 
growMhs will be visible around the bnse of 
the old flower-spike, and at this stage the 
annual repotting should take place. Ordl- 


thls group of Orchids enjoy an abundance 
of fresh air IMunge the pots ill Moss or 
any moisture-holding material which will 
keep the roots moist, and water will he 
needed less frequently. For a few weeks 
after having been disturbed waiter must, be 
n Horded very simrlngly, or the roots will 
decay ; but, once root action becomes 
vigorous, and the days begin to lengthen 
more, water will be necessary. Whenever 
the sun is bright and hot, a light, spray 
overhead w ill be beneficial, and slinde will 
also be necessary during the greater part 
of the day. 

For sou.e time I was somewhat puz¬ 
zled why the tips of the leaves deenyed, 
and this I eventually discovered w’as 
caused by fumigation. Afterwards the 
plants were removed to another structure? 
when the house was vaporised, and the 
trouble did not occur again. Thrips are 
occasionally present, but these are easily 
destroyed by spraying with a solution of 
some reliable Insecticide, or dipping the 
plants in a slip liar mixture. When the 
latter Is adopted, lay the plants on their 
sidfs fora Hmei-MSilld^vUfib Insecticide to 
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POTATO NOTES. 

Tjik season, so far as it has gone, has been 
one of contrasts— bitter cold and excessive 
heat, prolonged drought, and incessant 
lain. It is little wonder, therefore, if 
Potato growers begin to feel a little un¬ 
easy as to the ultimate prospect of the 
crop. So far, there is little to complain 
of in respect of the earlier kinds now in 
use, or fit for use. Another year confirms 
me more strongly than ever in a view' 
which I have always held—that Beauty of 
Ilebron has. as an all-round early Potato, 
lew equals. The variety is not only early, 
but it is a heavy eropa>er, the individual 
tubers of good size, and the flavour quite 
good. For some seasons aii exhaustive 
trial was given to May Queen. This-is, 
undoubtedly, a good variety, but it is not 
everybody’s Potato. By this I mean that 
those who wish for a fairly good return 
in addition to earliness will not long remain i 
faithful to May Queen. At every root—or 
such is my e>q>erIonee—there may Ik? found 
from three to four fine tubers (when lift¬ 
ing commences) of quite a good size, but 
the remainder are useless for table. Nor 
does May Queen, in this district, justify 
its name when grown in the open, for 1 
have not found it any earlier than Beauty 
of Ilebron, and it cannot be. lifted profit¬ 
ably till June is well advanced, even under 
the most, favourable conditions. Regard¬ 
ing Edzell Blue, a variety which lias 
loomed largely in the public eye lately, It 
is not by any means a favourite of mine, 
it is no earlier than many varieties al¬ 
ready in cultivation, nor is it a heavier 
cropiier. The colour is objectionable wdien 
cooked, the tinge of blue, or purple, which 
remains rendering the tubers unattractive. 
Had Edzell Blue possessed an exception 
ally fine flavour, its colour would have 
been of secondary importance. This, how'- 
ever, it does not possess, and, while one is 
lotli to criticise adversely, my own view 
is that Edzell Blue is a variety which lias 
merely “caught on,” and which might 
quite w'cll have been done without. Time 
will show whether my criticism is justi¬ 
fied. One of the most disappointing 
breaks during the present season is one 
occupied by Midlothian Early. Planted 
at the same time as Beauty of Hebron, 
and side by side with the latter, Mid¬ 
lothian Early appears to have either sus¬ 
tained a check of some kind or to be un¬ 
suited by the manure given, or by the soil 
in which it grows. Be the cause what it 
may, the haulm is dwarf—stunted were, 
lierliaps, a better word—for at times a 
variety may grow less robustly than usual 
and yet be healthy, and the foliage of Mid¬ 
lothian Early certainly docs not betoken 
health. On lifting a root or two the other 
day for inspect ion, the tubers, w hile ap- ! 
parentIv all right, are smaller than they i 
ought to be, andljie skin appears to be 

Digitized by (jOCKjlC 


quite set; in short, the tubers have the 
nuj;ea ranee of those which have been lifted 
and allowed to lie in the sun for some 
hours. I have never know'n this sterling 
Potato to act in a similar way previously, 
and to me its behaviour is puzzling. 
Favourite varieties in this district are 
Puritan and Epicure. Of the two the 
former is the more dependable sort, Epi¬ 
cure, when growui from home-saved tubers 
over a series of years, ultimately degene 
rating. Nor does it appear to endure dry 
weather well, some crops I have seen 
being quite ripe in ri*si>ect of haulm, while 
the tubers are not more than half the 
usual size. W. McG. 

Hal mac, K irlccudbriyht. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Asparagus beds _I have 

not cut any Asparagus at all this year, as 
1 thought the beds were getting exhausted, 
and would be 1x4ter of a rest. The Aspara¬ 
gus threw' up strong shoots, and looked 
very healthy and well, but to my dismay 
an incompetent gardener has cut them all 
down to the ground now’—three mouths 
too soon. The reason he gives is to pre¬ 
vent them from weakening themselves by 
sliding. What treatment would lx? best 
for them now? Are they irretrievably 
ruined?—G. C. M., N. 

[It is unfortunate the growths have been 
cut down so.late in the season, as the new r 
shoots will hardly have time to become 
fully develop! and ripened by the end of 
the autumn unless the latter should lx? 
flue and warm. The best thing you can 
do under the circumstances is ns soon as 
new growths push up t o feed them either 
with liquid manure or a fertiliser (than 
which nothing is more suitable than fish 
guano) to encourage them to grow' as 
strongly as possible. A sprinkling of the 
last-named, or a watering with liquid 
manure every fortnight until the tops have 
become fully grown, will suffice. Also 
take care not to let the beds become in¬ 
fested wdth weeds. As every growth 
should be prevented from becoming dam¬ 
aged by high winds, drive in a stake by 
the side of each of the strongest at least., 
and tie them thereto. The fertiliser named 
can be obtained from any dealer in garden 
sundries. As only just enough on eacli occa¬ 
sion to merely colour the surface is re¬ 
quired, you will thus gain an idea as to the 
quantity to purchase.] 

Manuring. — Simply because stable 
manure is not obtainable I have for the last 
seven years used Grass-or hay and arti¬ 
ficial manures for all purposes. I find that 
they answ'er very well, particularly for 
Potatoes; indeed, 1 think there is nothing 
better for the latter. I open a trench, put 
Grass or hay in the bottom, sprinkle the 
superphosphate, potash, etc., on that, and 


lay the seed Potato on the manure and 
cover with earth. I allow' plenty of room 
—2 feet 0 inches between the drills—and 
get heavy crops of good-sized Potatoes. 
When well sprouted and planted early 
they are fit to dig before any disease call 
injure them, hut one goto little disease by 
this method. Artificial manure alone, 
without grass or hay, will not answ’er as a 
regular thing. I have experimented suffi¬ 
ciently to prove that fact. For one thing, 
the hay or grass keeps the moisture in the 
soil, and I think this is its prineijial use and 
I he chief reason of its virtue. Roses and 
Clematises do very well with me on this 
system. The Clematises are on their own 
r roots and arc very vigorous. I am not an 
extensive grow'er, but I have tried several 
sorts, and all do very well. Whether the 
hay is fresh or partly decayed makes little 
or no difference to Potatoes.—W. J. 
Fa TIMER, Redruth, Cornwall. 

First early Potato crop.— 1 The drought 
during May, which was more or less 
general throughout England, did not have 
such an adverse effect on the yields of 
early Potatoes in Cornwall ns was at one 
time expected The chief varieties grown 
were May Queen and Sharpe’s Express, 
w ith a few' Duke of York in the Penzance 
district. The crops, though not providing 
large yields, have generally given satisfac¬ 
tion to the growers. Ninety-fold and 
Epicure raised In Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and Scotland have yielded only fair crops, 
but they were marketed in excellent con¬ 
dition. This season first early varieties 
immune from wart disease w r ere more ex¬ 
tensively planted than in previous years, 
and highly satisfactory crops of Snowdrop. 
Witch Hill, and Edzell Blue have been 
raised. This last carried rather a large 
haulm for a first early. Another Immune 
first early variety which has yielded satis¬ 
factory crops is Dnrgill Early. It is a new* 
seedling, with foliage of the Ash leaf type. 
The tubers are yellow in flesh, and of good 
quality. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes, as 
well as second earlies, have ccme along 
very rapidly, and are ready for moulding 
up. This is done by means of a small gar¬ 
den plough, which, is easily drawn hy 
two boys, and which makes "an excellent 
and speedy jpb. Keep the surface of 
breaks and borders stirred up. This en¬ 
courages the growth of young vegetables, 

; prevents weeds, and checks evaporation. 
In loose, or comparatively loose, soil, the 
hoe is the best implement, but where it is 
firm the fork may be used. It is not much 
u-se sowing Marrow Peas after this date— 
a.t any rale, in this, district—but early 
round-seeded varieties can be sown till the 
middle of Juno with fair prospects of suc¬ 
cess in the average year.. Put out more 
Brassicas, including Cauliflowers and Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts. Mulching, in the case of 
previous plantings, will save much labour 
in watering should the weather lx? very 
hot, a.s is the case here at the time of 
writing. Liquid manure nowadays is none 
too plentiful, but where there is any to 
spare it will be appreciated by Asparagus 
beds if cutting has censed.—W. McG. 

Onions.—Whether it is due to long 
periods of drougiit or to adverse weather 
about the time of sowing, it is certain that 
the Onion maggot lias worked considerable 
havoc this year among beds of spring-sown 
plauts, and those who last August took the 
precaution to sow seed are now congratu¬ 
lating themselves on the promise of a good 
crop. It is well known that rarely, if ever, 
will the Onion fly attack a bed of autumn- 
sown plants. To avoid this a sowing of 
autumn Onions ns well as a spring sowing 
is advisable. Where early crops have been 
gathered there Oaions.should be sown with¬ 
out further nlamirl ng, prbfcrably in drills. 
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English Irises in various colours. 


bulbous species, and even in the case of 
the English and Spanish races of bulbous 
Irises, we have seen many line beds and 
groups destroyed by frost, the result of 
too early planting. Too early planting 
causes the foliage of the Spanish Iris to 
brown and wither at flowering time. This 
limy be to a great extent avoided by plant¬ 
ing in the latter end of September or early 
in October instead ofjj^ August. lh>tli the 
sronifh anftjjgHsh 


first place amongst hardy bulbs. They are 
not only more easily grown, but they are 
less subject to disease than, for instance, 
the forms of I reticulata, which simply 
refuse to grow r at, all in some localities, 
and, although this disease may be some¬ 
what retarded by lifting and careful stor¬ 
ing, it is very ditiicult to eradicate, and in 
wet seasons carries the bulbs off by the 
thousand. The English Irises are more 
robust, and withstand the rigour of an 


various markings and blotchings of the 
Powers are extremely effective in groups, 
and never fail to attract attention. 

Flowering at the end of June and during 
July, the English Irises come in when mosr 
of the other Irises are over, and a bed of 
their large flow’crs is beautiful for several 
weeks, their strong spikes mostly carrying 
Lwo or more floors,| ta-.pmll shades of 
white, blue, .ancl red dish-purple, some 
spialstjed and streaked-, others with clear, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES. 
Aftcr planting, these should be encou¬ 
raged to make root growth, this being 
greatly facilitated by a covering of leaves 
or loose Pine branches in hard, frosty 
weather. This applies more or Jess to ail 


(Iris xipldoides) Irises are more largely 
grow n in gardens than any of the other spe¬ 
cies, and tlie perfection reached by raisers 
of these new varieties in the marvellous 
colours and markings, and the curious 
ldends and blotchings, entitles them to a 


English winter and wet summer much bet¬ 
ter than the others. The name English 
Iris seems to have been applied to I. 
xiphioides in the very early days of bulb 
culture. It is a native of the Pyrenees, 
with a very limited distribution, and it 
appears that, the bulbs wore introduced 
from there to Bristol and thence to Hol¬ 
land, where it was called English Iris. It 
is a most charming summer bulb ; the in¬ 
tense blues, the pure w r hites, aiul the 
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decided colours, formidable rivals to the 
Iris Kjeiupferi, which they closely re¬ 
semble in shape and pose of flower, but of 
dwarfer habit. They are quite hardy In 
light soil, with plenty of sand round the 
bulbs. They Increase rapidly, and are 
best taken up and divided about every two 
years, at the beginning of August, when 
the bulbs are at rest. Starting again into 
growth early, they should not be planted 
after the middle of November, otherwise 
success will be less certain. 


HARDY BULBOUS FLOWERS IN 
MASSES. 

The practice commonly followed of dotting 
hardy bulbs among the ordinary occupants 
of the herbaceous border is not calculated 
to convey a true idea of their value. ,-One 
good breadth of Snowdrop or Daffodils 
will produce a much finer effect than the 
same number of bulbs will give if distri¬ 
buted over a larger area of ground. We 
have only to note the pleasing effect of our 
own spring-flowering bulbs where they are 
growing naturally to be convinced that this 
is the best plan to adopt. Scillas, 
Tritelelas, and similar things of lowly 
growth do not show to great advantage in 
small clumps, but when seen flowering in 
large masses they are very effective. There 
are few more pleasing floral pictures than 
where the early spring sun lights up a 
good breadth of the Siberian Squill. 

An advantage not to be lost sight of in 
thus grouping hardy bulbs is that one 
always knows exactly where they are. 
When they are dotted about among the 
miscellaneous occupants of the borders 
their exact whereabouts is often forgotten, 
and during the annual cleaning and digging 
they are apt to be destroyed. When 
borders are being dug I have frequently 
seen a whole spadeful of bulbs turned up. 
This is not at all the treatment that bulbs 
like, and is often the cause of the rather 
mysterious disappearances that occur with 
this class of hardy plants. I am acquainted 
with the owner of a garden who for some 
years has made hardy flower-culture a 
speciality, and the money that he has ex¬ 
pended in the purchase of hardy bulbs 
would have stocked live or six such gar¬ 
dens had they got. anything like fair treat¬ 
ment after planting. Most of them were 
planted apiong or in the front of shrubs, 
and when the annual digging takes place 
the bulbs are ruthlessly destroyed. Unless | 
a workman is fully impressed with the 
necessity for great caution when digging 
among hardy bulbs he is sure to injure 
some of them, unless large white painted 
labels are used, in which case a garden 
looks like a miniature cemetery. In small 
gardens it is generally practicable to set 
aside a corner for bulbous plants, where, 
no digging being allowed and a top-dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure given annually, they 
will increase and make a fine display at 
their appointed time. There is another ad¬ 
vantage in growing bulbous plants by 
themselves that ought not to be overlooked. 
A great many of them come from countries 
where the average amount of sunshine is 
considerably in excess of what we get in 
this country. As the capability of a plant 
to resist the combined influences of cold 
and wot in a great measure depends on its 
maturity in the autumn, it is evident that 
in many Instances bulbous plants do not 
got a fair chance when crowded amongst 
other things. The soil around them can¬ 
not got so warm and dry as when there is 
nothing in the way of vegetation to keep 
off the sun and parching air. Some bulbous 
plants, such as the Calochortl, require to 


be well ripened 
Digitized by 


' they have |Um 1 down, 


or they are almost sure to suffer greatly 
in winter. Many kinds of Daffodils, Such 
as the white Trumpet kinds, Narcissus 
Bulbocodium, and bulbous-rooted Irises, 
etc., belong to this category. In many gar¬ 
dens where this class of plants now fails 
they would in all probability succeed if the 
bulbs were sufficiently ripened after flower¬ 
ing. Well-ripened bulb9 will assuredly 
bloom better than such as have not re¬ 
ceived the benefit of the most favourable 
climatal influences. B. S. 


r HANGING BASKETS. 

Wiiat do you recommend for hanging bas¬ 
kets for outdoor work, and how should I 
arrange? I have not much to select from 
—Tm descant in, Lobelia, Asparagus Spren- 
geri and A. plumosus, Hart’s-tongue 
Ferns, and annuals.— Stapleton O’Farrell. 

[Hanging baskets for outdoor decoration 
look best when something of an erect 
habit, such as Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Marguerites, and, coming to foliage 
plants,. Lady Plymouth Pelargonium, 
which has handsome, cut-leaved,variegated 
foliage, small or medium-sized variegated 
Yuccas, and, in a fairly shaded position, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, the last a green¬ 
house Fern, planted in the centre. 
Asparagus Sprengeri, if the plants are 
young and compact, as well as Hnrt’s- 
tongue Ferns, if established and well fur- 
id shed with fronds, may also be used in 
the same way. The other variety of As¬ 
paragus you name is more suitable for 
planting round the margins and allowed to 
bang down, and the same with regard to 
the Tradescantias. If the baskets are of 
any width, they may require from three 
to live plants to fill them properly. The 
Lobelia, and whatever else you may have 
of a sail able nature, should, of course, be 
planted found the margin of the baskets, 
and allowed to trail over. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are of groat service for this 
purpose, and the same with regard to 
some of the varieties of the Tuberous 
Begonias, such as Lafayette and 
Lloydi? As you do not name the species 
o L annuals you have at disposal for 
the filling of the baskets, we are unable to 
assist you on this rolnt. To sum up, we 
fail to see bow you are to make an effec¬ 
tive arrangement with the material you 
Lave at. command, and therefore strongly 
recommend you to obtain some, if not 
all, of the different subjects we name 
to enable you to do so, ns no great number 
would be required, neither would the out¬ 
lay be costly if the Yuccas are excepted.] 


PLANTING THE NANKEEN LILY. 

“ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers ” in¬ 
quires at p. 244 concerning the planting of 
this Lily, and I regret not having replied 
earlier to his question. The point raised 
by your correspondent is “ Should it not 
be planted almost as early as L. candi- 
dum? ” Tin? answer is in the negative, 
there being, so far ns my experience goes, 
no reason for so doing, though there may 
lie advanced more than one reason for 
planting it at a Inter date than is neces¬ 
sary for the Madonna Lily, which, Indeed, 
is the only Lily—if w*e omit such as L. 
oximium and others of the L. longiflorum 
set—whose new basal growth practically 
synchronises with the fading of the 
flowers, and with it a ceilain measure of 
new root activity. Iu order to ensure get¬ 
ting both leaf and growth and new roots 
intact—i.c., before they issue from the 
bulb—It is desirable that the planting of 
Hie Madonna Lily be completed as soon 
after flowering Is over ns possible. In the 
case of the Nankeen Lily, no early leaf 


grow’th Is made, and. as far as I have ob¬ 
served, new root activity is deferred for 
some weeks, hence the need for dealing 
with it early does not arise. I consider 
Scpteinber-Oetober excellent for plant¬ 
ing it. 

Iu 191S, some planted at the end of the 
Latter month showed but little sign of 
lateral root-fibre activity, while the new 
basal roots, the chief builders of growth 
and bulb, were not in sight. To the 
planter the season of new root growth ac¬ 
tivity in many Lilies is important, an un¬ 
erring finger-post, indeed, that cannot witli 
impunity be ignored. Planting done in 
advance of the issue of new basal roots 
possesses a value rot to be overestimated, 
having regard always to the maturing of 
the bulb. The late October planted bulbs 
of 191S referred to have now’, in the third 
week of May, growths 4 feet high, with 
promise of a good flowering later. They 
were planted fully 0 inches deep, and an¬ 
other year should acquit themselves well. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


SUPPORTING THE GROWTHS OF 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

How best to support the growths of some 
of the hardy perennials is a question 
which often troubles cultivators of these 
plants. To those well versed in their re¬ 
quirements it is always an operation occu¬ 
pying a considerable amount of time, be¬ 
sides calling for a knowledge of the habits 
of the plants and a display of tact and 
judgment, so that, they may not be ren¬ 
dered unsightly objects iu the garden. It 
would be hard to conceive anything more 
objectionable to the eye than that of bind¬ 
ing the growths of a large plant in be¬ 
tween three or.four stakes by means of 
passing string or bast round the outside, 
the w’liole then resembling a faggot of tree 
branches. Not only are the natural habit 
and grace of the plant destroyed, but the 
shoots being crowded so close together the 
leaves soon turn yellow, and the centre of 
I he plant becomes bare. Again, as a 
means of support it is not safe, as if the 
fastenings give way at any place the whole 
collapses. A plant that requires no tying 
is always more pleasing to look upon than 
one for which several slakes and many 
ties must be used il we w-ould preserve it 
from being broken and spoilt by storms of 
wind and rain. The Japan Anemone (A. 
japonlca) and Newmian’s Cone-flower (Rud- 
beckia Newmiani) no doubt owe some of 
their popularity to their independence of 
any artificial means of support, and many 
■persons lm\e a great partiality for plants 
w r hich will grow and bloom w r ell without 
the aid of slakes. How r eVer, the number 
of good things for which some kind of sup¬ 
port is needful is so great, that w r e cannot 
afford to disj)ense with them, and a plant 
44 w-ell tied ” certainly looks better than 
one which has been left to fall about in a 
shapeless mass. The stakes for the pur¬ 
pose should always have the bark left on, 
and be stout enough lo support the shoots 
w ithout looking clumsy. For the strongest- 
growing species, such as Delphiniums, 
llellanthuscs, tall Asters, etc., stakes 
about 1£ inches in diameter at the base, 
and from 5 feet to 6 feet in length, will be 
suitable. For a strong clump of Del¬ 
phiniums with, say, five shoots, three 
slakes should be sufficient, the strongest 
shoot having one, to which it must be 
neatly secured w r ith matting in about three 
places. The other and smaller spikes may¬ 
be tied two to each stake. Plants of a 
more busby habit, such as Asters, Rud- 
beckias, Chrysanthemums, etc., may have 
three or morG! show’s 'fastened to one 
ptjajcq, but ..oniy the, main 8hpoj;s. should be 
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(led, all the side shoots being left loose. 
The stak«?s should be firmly inserted in the 
ground, and the ties, without binding the 
stems too tightly, must be strong and 
secure. A. G. 


THE SWAN IUVER DAISY 
(RraCHYCOMK IRERIDIPOlJA). 

This, if given a warm, sunny spot, is a 
charming annual for the open ground, 
while it may be easily grown in pots, and 
is thus equally valuable for the green¬ 
house. It forms a much-branched plant 
whose slender shoots are furnished with 
light, pinnate foliage. The Daisy-like 
flowers are of a delightful lilac or lavender 
shade, with a darker centra. When grown 
ir. pots, care should be taken that the 
young plants have plenty of light and air, 
otherwise they become drawn, and w’hen 
this happens a good deal of their beauty is 
lost. When grown in the open, it is less 


varying considerably in size and colouring. 
I hear it is a large meadow', and the plants 
fairly w’ell distributed all over it, but I 
cannot make out at present whence the 
local name has been derived. Perhaps 
some Gardening reader interested in such 
things may throw a little light on its de¬ 
rivation. 

The various forms of Fritillary are 
popular and common in the neighbourhood, 
and there are few cottage gardens without 
big clumps, especially of several varieties 
of F. iini>erialis. The deep, cool, rather 
heavy loam suits this admirably, and one 
often comes across clumps well over 4 feet 
in height with fine bold flowers. I saw’ 
the other day, in a neighbouring garden, 
many clumps of this, faced with different 
forms of F. latifolia, and it struck me as 
very pleasing and effective. E B S 

Ilardivick. 


as soon as possible in the open border, 
selecting an open position, well breaking 
UP the soil, and then firming it thoroughly 
if it be of a light nature. Draw’ shallow 
drills 9 inches apart, and sow the seeds 
very thinly in them. If the soil be very 
dry, pour water in the open drills, but do 
not water after the seeds are covered. 
Transplant the young seedlings to another 
prepared nursery bed C inches apart each 
way. Do not make the soil too rich. In 
the autumn, directly the summer occu¬ 
pants have been cleared from the beds, 
transfer the Wallflow'ers to them. It is 
very rare indeed that manure is needed. 
It the soil is poor, I w’ould prefer to re¬ 
move a barrowload from each medium¬ 
sized bed and replace it with good soil 
from another quarter. Firmness of the 
rooting medium is very essential to suc¬ 
cess. There are now T many colours among 
Wallflowers, but I think we all like to have 
a preixmdc ranee of the good old dark red 
and clear yellow sorts.—G. G. B. 

Bellflowers for various positions.— As an 

all-round garden plant tber6 are few* more 
widely growm than the Campanulas, and 
whether w r e consider them in the light of 
border plants or as tenants of the rock 
garden, they are universal favourites. To 
the enthusiast in rock gardens the alpine 
section of Campanulas is a never-ending 
source of delight, and yields lovely masses 
of colour in the niches and crevices for 
months together. Nor can we forget their 
usefulness in other W’ays, as subjects for 
window-boxes and baskets, and for pot cul¬ 
ture in cool houses. Neither can w r e leave 
out of our calculation for a display in June 
and July that other and showy member of 
the family the Canterbury Bell. To keep 
up to the first quality standard It is neces¬ 
sary, particularly in the case of the taller 
border sorts, to divide the roots at stated 
intervals. Omission to do this mostly re¬ 
sults in the centre shoots becoming weakly 
and drawm, with blossoms of an indifferent 
character. The secret of success with 
Campanulas lies largely with the grower 
in gtving each plant plenty of room and in 
keeping each clump to a moderate size. 
Some of the dw’arf sorts, like Riverslea, 
turbinata, G. F. Wilson, and portenschla- 
giana, make handsome edging plants, and 
in Ibis connection may be considered per¬ 
manent except for the need for division 
now T and again.— Leahurst. 

Polyanthuses. —These should have a long 
season of growth in the best conditions 
possible. Rabbits are very fond of Wall¬ 
flowers and many other kinds of plants, 
and where there is danger of loss from this 
source protection must be given. But, for¬ 
tunately, Polyanthuses and Primroses are 
quite safe. New’ seeds of the Polyanthus 
germinate quickly, and the resultant 
young plants grow rapidly in suitable soil. 
Sow the seeds in cold frames—with the 
lights off—or in the open borders. Trans¬ 
plant the seedlings while they are small 
into nursery beds, but be extra careful in 
lifting the seedlings, or some damage may 
be done to their roots. Each tiny seedling 
possessor, a long tap-root, which growls 
rapidly after the first small root has 
been formed. If the tap-root l>e broken off 
t hrough the violent pulling up of the seed¬ 
ling, a serious check to growtli occurs. 
Raise up the soil with the aid of a hand 
trowel, fork, or wooden label, and so retain 
the long root intact. At the subsequent ro- 
plantings the same amount of care is not 
needed, as fibrous roots in abundance will 
have grown. Avoid overcrowding, and 
keep the foliage.-fflocj, fpppupphidos, and 
splendid results may be reasonably ex- 
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The Swan River Daisy (Brachy come iberidifolia). 


than a foot in height but completely hides 
the ground vylth its flowers, which are ex¬ 
tremely pretty when seen near at hand, 
and distinctly effective in the distance. 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN THE MEADOW. 
In various parts of the country one comes 
into contact at different seasons of the year 
with certain plants growing wild that are 
generally accepted as garden flowers. I 
have already noted in this district 
IVtasites fragrans and Salvia ScLarea 
(Clary), and another came under my notice 
in the early part of June in tw’o or 
three forms of Fritillaria Meleagris. A 
few weeks ago the children of the village 
informed me they were going to a certain 
meadow on the second Sunday in May, as 
was their invariable custom, to gather 
Crawcups, and, on expressing a wish to see 
them, found it was the above-named 
flower, mostly, of cg*mKv_the tyjx| Jjut 
Digitized by 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wallflowers.—Two years ago, when we 
experienced a very severe winter—severe, 
especially, as regards frost—thousands of 
Wallflowers perished. I refer, of course, 
to the cultivated plants, as in many in¬ 
stances old specimens and those resulting 
from naturally dropped seeds survived. 
The cultivated plants were killed ; the 
medium-sized and very, stocky plants were 
crippled, but bore a number of flowers ; 
the smaller and more w’iry specimens being 
scarcely injured. I am, of course, re¬ 
ferring to plants grown in my own and 
surrounding districts. We had only a 
small snowfall, and w’here the plants w’ere 
protected by heavy layers of snow during 
the most severe frosts they fared better. 
Many amateurs put off sow’ing seeds of 
Wallflowers till July, and even later, and 
unduly coddle the plants. I strongly urge 
the inexperienced cultivator to sow’ seeds 
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TREES ADD SHRUBS. 

NEW MOCK-ORANGES. j lo lie semi-double, are borne in large 


The chief value of I lie Mock-Oranges lies 
in their showy white blossoms, which in 
many species, forms, and hybrids are 
strongly fragrant, and they flower mostly 
in June and early July. The different six¬ 
ties and forms that have been commonly 
told in nurseries for many years are ex¬ 
cellent shrubs for border plantations, as 
they grow rapidly, and form an important 
screen in a short time. Rhiladelphuses are 
not particular about soil, any well-drained 
soil, heavy or light, suiting them. They 
should be pruned on the same principle 
as Deutzias— i.e., cut out the old flowering 
sprays and old wood any time during 
the dormant season. 

Like Deutzias and the Lilacs, the Phila- 
deiphuscs have been much improved by 
M. Lemoine (of Nancy, France), through 
hybridising. The first important cross to 
attract attention was lad ween Pliiladel- 
plius coronarlus, an old inhabitant of gar¬ 
dens—probably tlie best known of all—a 
native of the Caucasus, and P. mlcro- 
phyllus, a small-leaved shrub, a native of 
the Rocky Mountain region. This form 
was named Lemoinei, and has been grow¬ 
ing in our parks for twenty-six years. A 
large number of hybrid progeny followed 
this break, and many of them are lovely 
garden plants. Several showy hybrid 
forms, t he parentage of which Is extremely 
doubtful, have appeared during recent 
years. M. Lemoine, as far as I am aware, 
has not stated the parentage of a number 
of these. It seems that some species other 
than P. coronarius and P. microphyllus 
must have been employed, as the new 
hybrids do not agree with either of the 
slides. 

In addition to these hybrids, the two fol¬ 
lowing species are excellent garden 
plants: — 

Philadelphi a puiipurascens, a new spe¬ 
cies from Western China introduced* by 
K. II. Wilson. Our plants have been raised 
from seeds received from Dr. C. S. Sar¬ 
gent about eight or nine years since, and 
they are now about 0 feet in height. The 
branches are spreading and somewhat 
arching, and from them are produced I 
numerous bra rich lets about 4 inches long, 
which lK*ar terminal racemes of five or six 
pure white, fragrant, almost bell-slift]KHl 
blossoms. -In this- feature it is distinct 
from most Philadelphuses, ns the flowers 
are generally flat or flatfish. The calyx 
surrounding the blossoms is dark purplish- 
red. It blossoms about June 21st, and Is i 
worthy of a place in all gardens. 

Pun ADELPiius microphyllus, which has 
been mentioned previously as a hybrid 
parent, is a native of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. It has been in cultivation for a 
good many years, but is still rare in gar¬ 
dens. With us, after seventeen years, it j 
does not exceed 4 feet to 4J feet, in height. 
11 forms a druse bush, the slender branches 
/partly spreading, but mostly upright. The | 
young branches have a decidedly deep 
brownish-red colour In winter. The light 
green-coloured leaves are very small, and 
hardly ever exceed three-fourths of an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch wide. 
The profuse, small white, fragrant bios 
soins are borne on fragile branchlets. It 
Is usually in bloom about June 25th. 

Some of the Choice Hybrids. 

Albatre has slender branches, and, judg¬ 
ing by present appearances, will not grow 
more than 4 feet to 5 feet high. The pure 
white double flqsws. sometimes inclined j 

Digitized by CjOOOlC 


pnmcled clusters, and are produced in 
great profusion. It flowers about June ! 
29th. 

Avalwch*: Is a most graceful shrub, at¬ 
taining a height, of 5 feet, to (> feet, with 
whlp-llke, slender branches, and mostly 
erect. It has smallish, lanceolate leaves, 
and the parentage of Philadelphus micro¬ 
phyllus can readily be detected. It bears 
numerous small clusters of handsome, 
single, fragrant flowers al>out June 2Ctli. 

Dame Rlanchk is a neat, compact, low- 
growing form, with erect branches and 
smallish leaves. It has semi-dopble, very 
fragrant llow'ers, the petals somewhat fiiu- 
I briated. After a good many years’ growth 
! it does not attain over 3 feet to 4 feet. II 
flowers about June 29th. 

Manteut d’jj ermine does not grow more 
! than 2 feet to 2$ fed in ten or twelve years'. ' 
The branches have n spreading habit.* It | 
has small leaves, and shows the in rentage 
strongly, in/the foliage, of microphyl 
lus. It bears double to semf double pure 
white flowers in great profusion from all 
the stems. It: blossoms.afctSut June loth. 
This is such a neat, small ‘shrub that it 
should appeal strongly to many people. 

Mont Plano is a free branching form, 

| with slender, ascending stems, and attains ' 
ft height of 5 feet. It bears a wealth of 
pure white, fragrant blossoms, and flowers 
about June 13th. 

Pavillon Plano is a beautiful form. II 
grows about 5 feet high, and produces clus¬ 
ters of pure white, single flowers in great 
abundance, spaced 'well aiurt. It blos¬ 
soms about June 201 h to 25th, and is a little 
later than some of the hybrids of the same 
(parents. ' 

Virginal is perhaps wliat a Frenchman 
would call piece dr. resistance” among 
all Mock-Oranges. It certainly is a cyno¬ 
sure when in full bloom. It lias attained 
a height of 7 feet with us, and the stems j 
are stout -and vigorous. The white, fra- | 
grant flowers are borne In rich, luxurious | 
clusters, and so profusely that the branches 
bond under their weight of bloom. The 
flowers are described as double in the ori¬ 
ginal description, hut the blooms on our 
plants are mostly semi-double, and occa¬ 
sional blossoms aif; Inclined to be almost 
single. It was in full bloom here on June 
29th in 1910. 

Voie Lactke is a showy, distinct form. 
Ir grows 5 fv‘ct to 0 feet high, with erect. I 
stems. Tlie branches are thickly covered 
with racemes of four to five clustered bios- ! 
soms, pure white, 2 Inches across. The 
l»etals are distinctly rounded, and very 
fragrant. It blooms about June 21st. This 
is said to l>e a hybrid between Philadel¬ 
phus nepalensis and P. microphyllus. It 
does not show, however, any of the ( 
parentage of Philadelphus microphyllus. 

Insionis was the first-known hybrid 
amongst Philadelphuses. It was raised 
in France, possibly in the sixties of the 
last century, by Monsieur A. Dillard. It 
is a large-growing plant, and has showy I 
single flowers. It Is Important, because I 
it Is one of the latest, to bloom. It was In 
flower In 1915 on July 12th. 

Argentine Is a most singular form, and 
distinct from all other hybrids. It lias 
erect branches, and has the appearance of 
being a medium-sized shrub. The large 
double white blossoms, which are about 
2 inches in diameter, are produced In im¬ 
mense clusters, suggesting snowballs. It { 
would scorn to recommend Itself to the 


florists for cut-flower puri>oses. It Is iu 
full bloom about June 29th. 

Ranniere sends up long, stout branches, 
on which arc borne numerous clusters of 
throe 4 to four largo, pure white, semi- 
double flowers, which are two and two- 
hfths Inches across. This is a remarkably 
showy form, and blossoms about June 
12th. 

Glacier is a form that will api>eal to 
many people. It has erect, stout stems, 
and It npjears as if it might remain a 
medium-sized bush. The flowers are 
double, and are in dense clusters on thickly 
set i»nicies. The blooms are so thickly 
racked together that they present a snow¬ 
ball effect. It Is in full bloom about July 
12th. 

Rosace is a singularly 1miulsome-flower¬ 
ing form. It sends up slender, flexible 
stems C> feet to 7 feet high, on which are 
borne numerous clusters of pure white, 
fragrant flowers, t.w'O and four-fifths inches 
across, suggesting somewhat the appear¬ 
ance of-a Rose. II was in full flower with 
us on June 29th in 191 (>. 

A Group w ith Reddish Colour, but Tender. 

A few r years ago an interesting group of 
small-sized hybrid Philadelphuses, which 
showed purplish-red, or rosy-red, in 
greater or less degree, toward the lower 
larts of the petals, was Introduced by M. 
Lemoine. The beginning of tills group of 
hybrids wns obtained through crossing 
Philadelphus Coulter!, a Mexican siiecies 
lmving a purplish-red spot at the base of 
the flower, with Philadelphus microphyllus 
already described. P. Coulterl does not 
grow naturally north of Mexico, and pro¬ 
bably would not stand our winters. The 
first hybrid thus obtained was named 

Fantasie, which showed a pale rose tinge 
at the base of the petals. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a much more beautiful form (the 
result of crossing Fantasie with Coulterl), 
nn ined 

P. pvrpureo-maculatus. The lower parts 
of the totals showed prominent rosy-red 
markings, and it made a distinct impres¬ 
sion In some nursery circles In this coun¬ 
try when it first appeared. I remember 
how enthusiastic the late John Charlton, 
In his day a well-known Rochester nur¬ 
seryman and a great lover of plants, was 
In describing this new r plant to me some 
time before 1 saw' it. We now have in our 
collection P. purpureo-maculatus, Etoile 
Hose, Slrene, Romeo, and Sybllle. These 
forms show' varying degrees of pinkish- 
rod, rosy-red, and purplish-red in greater 
or less extent toward the base of the blos¬ 
soms, which are borne In one to three at 
the ends of fragile branchlets, but they 
are frequently solitary. The branches in 
the different hybrids are slender, and none 
of them at the present time exceed 2\ feet 
in height. There is no doubt that these 
forms are a little tender, and require to be 
planted in sheltered positions. They are 
doing nicely w'itli us, and we regard them 
as very dainty, choice garden plants. They 
flower usually about the first week In July. 
—John Dunbar, in The Garden Magazine . 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Variegation in the Horse Chestnut.— 

Variegation in the case of trees, the foliage 
of which is naturally green, is generally 
held to presage ill-health, but where only 
a i>ortion of the tree is affected, and 
affected annually, it would, perhaps, seem 
to indicate something In the way of a sport. 
Such cases, if not of common occurrence, 
are by no means rare, and are not cou- 
tined to any particular species. There is 
here an Elm which, every year throws 
variegated foliage one particular i>art 
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pleasing. More interest attaches to a very 
large Horse Chestnut to the south of 
Balrnae House and quite near to It, mul 
which year by year produces not only 
variegated foliage, but leaves ranging in 
colour from pure white to a creamy-yellow. 
This particular portion of the tree is quite 
near the ground—not, however, over¬ 
shadowed by top-growths, which might ex¬ 
plain its freakish character. These leaves 
are very large, firm, and apparently quite 
healthy, and their contrast with the re¬ 
mainder of the tree is distinctly pleasing. 
The blooms, however, show no variation 
from the normal. I remember observing 
much the same peculiarity in a Chestnut- 
tree In Sir Mark Stewart’s grounds at 


Maples, and it is not surprising to find 
them widely planted, even though they are 
not always so long-lived as we could wisln 
From my window ns I write I can look 
out upon a beautiful lnndscai*?, across u 
sheet of water fringed with native vegeta¬ 
tion up to a planting of trees on high 
ground. Hemlock, Norway Spruce, Rock 
Maple, and Red Oak mostly, with one or 
two Purple Beeches mixed in, and in front 
of this combination some picturesque old 
Apple trees laden with llowers_ Gar¬ 

deners* Chronicle of America. 

Davidia involucrata.—In this Dnvldla 
we have a distinct and highly decorative 
tree,, which ought to become ns great a 
favourite ns the Laburnum, seeing that it 


Gooseberry Whinham's Industry. 


FRUIT. 


Smthwick, Dumfries, when X was a 
journeyman there.—W. McU., Hal mat. 

Trees with highly coloured foliage. —The 
use of trees and shrubs with highly 
coloured foliage is frowned upon by some 
authorities, and justly so In many in¬ 
stances, but, judiciously planted, there can 
.he no doubt of their value in the land¬ 
scape at this season, when their colour de¬ 
velopment is at. its height. Who could fail 
to admire the rich reddish-purple of the 
young leaves of Sehwedler’s Maple nud 
the equally beautiful Purple Beech as they 
flash In the suiiPght of these late May 
days? But the most remarkable and most 
distinguished, bolL for elegant leaf-form 
and richness of cole tiring, are the Japanese 
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is as hardy and grows as freely ns the 
Lime, which it is not unlike in habit and 
foliage, whilst the flowers are so different 
from those of any other hardy tree that 
when once seen in bloom It is certain to 
be greatly admired. Being readily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings and easy to trans¬ 
plant. nurserymen may be exjiected to 
work up a good stock of young trees of it 
for sale. In twenty years or so the 
Chinese Rag Tree, as Davidia has not been 
iuuptly called, wll! he a common tree in 
our gardens and parks. It may even be 
used as a street tree, for it has a suitable 
habit for such a purpose, and Its be¬ 
haviour so far justifies the belief that it 
will thrive almost anywhere.— Field. 


GOOSFBERUY CULTIVATION. 

Tjie Gooseberry is cultivated throughout 
the length and breadth of the land in num¬ 
bers varying from the few' bushes in the 
gardens of ihe cottager and artisan to the 
thousands in market gardens and fruit 
plantations. It is also largely grown in 
the gardens attached to most private 
establish men Is, and the methods em¬ 
ployed are in this instance more diversi¬ 
fied than is the case with regard to cot¬ 
tage and market gardens. In both the 
latter instances the hush form of training 
is that most favoured, and for market it 
is, no doubt, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, the most economical and cle- 
I si ruble. JUut cottagers and others having 
i gardens of small area w'ould find that they 
could grow equally as good crops of fruit 
from trees trained as cordons against 
fences, walls, or tied to a trellis, similar 
j in structure to that used for the treining 
ol Raspberries, as from hushes, if they 
would only give it a trial. Tills would 
leave more ground at disposal for the 
growing of oilier crops, and, eveu if there 
i should bo no buildings or fences to train 
them on, a trellis can be erected cheaply 
on either side of and close to a pathway. 
In private gardens where there are 
greater facilities. Gooseberries are oft- 
times fan-trained on north walls, with a 
view to prolonging the supply. The grow- 
! lug of cordon-trained trees, esjiechilly on 
I wire trellises, Is nlso advancing in favour, 
ns the fruit is not only convenient for 
gathering, but is easily uoltcd to preserve 
| it from bird n(jacks. In. regard to 

Son., the Gooseberry Is most accommo¬ 
dating, for wherever ordinary garden 
crops succeed, so will it also flourish. 
Even where the soil is heavy, and' not 
exactly suitable, it can generally be mad • 
so by the addition of a plentiful supply rtf 
, farmyard manure. When* tills in not oveb- 
1 abundant, the deficiency can be made good 
! with bone meal, used at the rate of a qunr- 
ter of a pound to llm square-yard. Soils 

of a lighter nature ate greatly improved 
for this crop by digging in plenty of such 
material as old hotbed manure and life 
contents of the rubbish heap, de., after 
the latter have become thoroughly decayed 
and beeu limed and turned over two or 
three times. This will render such soils 
more retentive of moisture, of which 111 * 
Gooseberry requires an ample supply nil 
through the growing season. As the trees 
usually occupy the site where planted for 
some years afterwards, the ground should 
always be dug not less than two spits in 
depth. Manure in a fresher condition 
may he Incorporated with the lower spit 
than is admissible for the lop one, and be 
careful !o leave the lower stratum where 
it is after manuring and digging It. 

When the bushes coiue Into Bill bearing 
they should be liberally treated by afford¬ 
ing them a winter mulch of well-rotted 
manure, both to keep them vigorous and 
ensure a regular supply of young wood. 
This should be burled just beneath the 
surface, blit, not dug in, on account of the 
risk of destroying the surface roots. For 
a change, basic slag and kainit may be 
used in alternate seasons at the rate of a 
quarter of a pound of the former and 1 o 7.. 
o* the latter, mixing both together and 
strewing the surface with it nround cadi 
busli to as far as the branches extend 
This should be applied in late autumn. 
Ar- some of the varieties have a drooping 
habit of growth, it is advisable to place a 
mulch of dry s^kji ^Itflr- .bpneath them 
some time previous to iiie rii>eiiing of tlie 
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berries, so that the latter Rhall not be 
spoilt through being splashed with dirt. 

Apart from Its value when ripe, Whin- 
ham’s Industry (here figured) is a first 
rite variety for gathering green. Espe¬ 
cially is it valuable when large quantities 
o l small green berries are required for 
bottling. It is a very prolific variety, and, 
in addition, is a sure and heavy cropper. 
The berries, red in colour when rijie, are 
of good size, and, if not of the highest : 
flavour, are yet of very fair quality. 


VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 

(ItKJ’LV TO “ E. P. S.”) 

The value of wood ashes in gardens, both 
for fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be 
overestimated, particularly where the soil 
is inclined to be heavy. They then not 
only act as a fertiliser, but also as valuable 
agents in raising the temperature of such 
soils, besides ojieratlng in a beneficial man¬ 
ner in keeping them open, and so render¬ 
ing them more easily worked. On lighter 
soils wood ashes are also serviceable, only 
in a less degree, because the lighter the 
character of the staple the less need is 
there for their application generally, the j 
exceptions being in cases where wire worm 
and mnggot are troublesome and where 
the soil has become nothing but a mass of 
humus from repented and heavy dressings 
of manure. This latter is often found to i 
be the case where the soil is anything but 1 
light, and, although the presence of so 
much humus is not then, quite so detri¬ 
mental, both in this and the former in 
stance the soil would be greatly benefited 
by the application of a good dressing of 
wood ashes for a season or two instead of 
manure. These wood ashes, containing as 
they do a considerable amount of car¬ 
bonate of potash—the quantity varying ac¬ 
cording to the materials used at the time 
of burning -sweeten humus-laden soils, so 
to speak, and counteract the evils arising 
from a too free use of organic manures. 
Again, the more charcoal the ashes con¬ 
tain, the more is their value enhanced, as 
tills takes up ami retains moisture, which J 
is thus stored ready, as it were, for ab¬ 
sorption by the roots of both plants and 
trees, as the case may be, when they come 
into contact with it. 

On wirevvorm and maggot-infested soils 
wood ashes are of social value, as they 
greatly assist in getting rid of the trouble¬ 
some i>ests if their application is steadily 
persisted in. They should then be applied 
ns a surface-dressing at the time the seeds 
are sown, in addition to giving the plot a 
good dressing when digging, taking care to 
incorporate them well with the staple. For 
sowing In Potato drills after the planting 
is finished and before closing in the drills, 
they are of the utmost service, and act as 
a first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid o f 
fly on the seed-beds of all the Brassien 
trLlK*. nothing cau equal wood ashes, only 
they must be applied in a dry state, while 
they can also be used on Turnips with 
similar effects. 

The use of wood ashes in connection 
with fruit-growing is also well known. 
Here they are valuable in many ways, but 
principally for incorporating with other 
constituents when forming new fruit-tree 
borders. They are also used for mixing 
with new compost in transplanting of fruit 
trees when it is necessary to place some 
new soil over and round about the roots. 
As a surface-dressing for fruit-tree borders 
wood ashes play an important part., as, iu 
addition to their rendering valuable nmnu- 
rial aid. they also heighten the colour of 
the fruit. Again, they may be used with 


orchard-house trees when mixed with 
other ingredients, also for Pines and 
Tomatoes. Wood ashes are also useful iu 
the eradication of Moss on lawns. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Figs failing. —I am sending herewith 
some figs. Can you help me as to treat¬ 
ment of the tree? It is about ten years 
old, and showed fruit freely last year and 
this, hut it all fell off while I was away 
three weeks from home. Was it the cold 
spell, or wlint? The crop looked most pro¬ 
mising when I left home. I have seen 
figs.growing in all parts of Europe, and 
Asia, and always thought they would fruit 
anywhere and under all circumstances. 
The soil is sandy, and not very rich.— 
J. W. II. 

[Tlie cause of the Figs failing to come 
to maturity is doubtless due to the roots 
of the tree having got out of control and 
encouraging a rank condition of growth, 
the result, being the tree cast its fruit in 
the manner described. The remedy is to j 
shorten all roots back to within 3 feet or 
4 feet of the stem, and, to prevent a re 
currence of the trouble, to surround them 
either with a wall or ramp of brick rub¬ 
bish and old mortar some 0 Inches to 12 
inches in width. In either case, it. will l>o 
necessary to build the wall or make the 
ramp from 2§ feet to 3 feet in depith. As 
the opening of a trench will be necessary 
to get at the roots, it should be done so 
that the construction of cither wall or 
ramp can he effected without n further re 
inoval of soil being necessary.] 

Vine Black Hamburgh in cool-house; no 
heat.— Should the foliage be thinned? 
Laterals are well stopped, but there is a 
lot of foliage, very healthy. I syringe 
morning and night, aud give plenty of air. 
Should any be left on at night? The 
berries are swelling well and are well 
thinned. Should manure-water be given 
to roots on outside border now?— Alice G. 
Adda ms-Wi lli ams. 

[The foliage should certainly not be 
thinned ort the Black Hamburgh Vines, as 
the Grains will in due course colour pro¬ 
perly, although much shaded by the 
former. We are, of course, assuming that 
the leaves have had ample space to be¬ 
come fully developed and are not crowded. 
The syringing of the foliage should be dis¬ 
continued, otherwise the Grapes will be 
void of bloom, to say nothing of their being 
spotted or marked should the water used 1 
contain lime or any other deposit. A 
chink of air may be left on at the top of 
the vinery in fine, warm weather, both now 
as well as when the Grapes are colouring. 
You may certainly give the outside border 
liquid manure diluted according to its 
strength, but before doing so ascertain 
whether the soil is approaching a dry con¬ 
dition and in need of moisture, otherwise 
you may do more harm than good. Vine 
borders should lie watered only when they 
are found to be needing water, and then 
apply sufficient to moisten them throughout 
or down to the drainage.] 

Peach tree failing.— Having at other 
times benefited by your advice. I am this 
time anxious to know the reason of a stan¬ 
dard in the Bench-house withering. I en¬ 
close a siK‘cimen. The house was sprayed 
(May 11th) with dense 1 and water to de¬ 
stroy greenfiy, and a fortnight later it was 
noticed that a standard had drooping 
leaves, and that the fruits were not swell¬ 
ing. Could this have boon the cause, or 
might it be too much draught from the 
ventilator on the ridge? The borders have 
been kept watered, but this particular 
standard has a narrow stem as main rod. 


eept two tttigs on the wall just behind the 
standard, which have withered in the same 
way. The set has been peculiarly heavy. 
—Leo. 

[Judging by the apa>earance of the speci¬ 
men piece of wood you forward, we should 
incline to the opinion that the tree in 
question has been allowed to become dry 
at the roots, and that the foliage became 
as a result infested with red spider. Then, 
when the insecticide you name—of which 
we have no experience—was a implied, the 
young wood and foliage succumbed. The 
draught from the vent i la tor would not bring 
about the death of the wood and leaves. 
Another explanation may be that the cause 
of death Is due to a collapse of the stock, 
seeing that you speak of it as having a 
*• narrow stem,” which, strictly speaking, 
means that stock and scion have failed to 
swell together, and become of nearly an 
equal circumference. When there is a 
great Oisiwrlty in regard to this, It is not 
unusual for the tree to collapse, particu¬ 
larly if the stock is unhealthy. When the 
swelling of the stock does not keep ]>ace 
with that of tlie scion, most growers slit 
the hark of the former longitudinally on 
either side of the stem, which, if the stock 
is in a healthy condition, has the desired 
effect. Slocks when iu this condition are 
what are termed hidebound.] 

The fruit outlook.— Tlie fruit crop at the 
moment promises to be good, but not ab¬ 
normal, and in many districts it is 
threatened seriously by the caterpillars of 
the winter moth and the lackey moth and 
the Apple blossom weevil. These enemies 
of the fruit-grower have, during the i>ast 
fortnight, made great headway In the 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester area, 
one of the most important fruit-growing 
districts of the country. Orchards where 
grease-banding was not practised and 
winter spraying was neglected through 
lack of labour or other cause are suffering 
badly from caterpillars and other Insects. 
The Food Production Department Com¬ 
missioner for tliis region mentions, by the 
way, that the beneficial effect of the spray¬ 
ing of certain orchards carried out by the 
Worcestershire Horticultural Sub-Com¬ 
mittee is very marked. In another import¬ 
ant fruit district, that covered by Cainbs., 
Hunts, and the Isle of Ely, there are also 
bad caterpillar attacks, and a certain 
amount of damage is also reported from 
Surrey. Fortunately, although there have 
been many cold nights during the past 
month, tlie dryness of the air has saved 
the fruit crops from injury by frost. Tlie 
dry weather lias also been favourable, ou 
the whole, to the early Potatoes. 

Red spider on Gooseberries.— Corre- 
siHjndents who complain at this season of 
the year as to the condition of their trees, 
resulting from (he attack of red spider, 
might be reminded that the enemy starts 
its work very early iu the season, and that 
if trees are to he kept clean preventive 
measures should be taken before the ex¬ 
pansion of the leaf. This is decidedly 
better than waiting until the foliage is 
fairly riddled, with serious detriment to 
the fruit. Growers should examine their 
bushes quite early; in fact, on the first 
warm, sunny day iu early spring. When 
red spider is present, a mixture made with 
soft soap and paraffin or Quassia Extract 
should be applied with sufficient force to 
dislodge the enemy, and a lodgment of a 
certain amount of sediment on bud and 
wood will be a preventive against further 
attacks. When one has to deal with such 
enemies the value of the cordon system of 
culture is very apparent, because all sides 
of the trees are well exfiosed, and one 
thorough dqpsjng shquld prove sufficient. 


excellent effect 
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THE WEEK’S WOM. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit garden. —The summer pruning of 
fruit trees should be persevered with, a:; 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Morello Cher- 
ries are swelling rapidly since rain has 
fallen in sufficient quantity to reach tile 
loots. The young shoots on the last 
should he shortened to about half their 
length, as if left full length the iiusdde of 
the trees is robbed of light and the free 
pas&age of air obstructed. The stopping 
also strengthens the growths, and renders 
them rigid and capable of supporting the 
ne-ts, which should be suspended over the 
trees directly the fruits commence colour¬ 
ing, otherwise blackbirds and thrushes will 
devour them as fast as they ripen. The 
Kentish Cherry and Cherries of the Duke 
race should lie stopped or summer pruned 
in the same way as Apples, etc. The fruits 
of the first-named Cherry should Ire 
gathered and bottled as soon a.s the sitones 
will pull out from the fruits adhering to the 
stalks. The gathering of Currants and 
Raspberries when dry, for bottling and 
jam-making, 'is now engaging attention, 
and for the first-named purpose the fruit is 
best when in a rather under-ripe condition. 
The same holds good with regard to the 
Loganberr}. Place the fruits in the bottles 
es they are gathered, to avoid further 
handling. The small-fruited early varie¬ 
ties of Apricots also yield the best results 
when carefully gathered, and before they 
become too soft, and put directly into the 
bottles. See that the roots of succes¬ 
sions l varieties do not lack for water, 
otherwise the fruits will not swell to their 
full size, and be drv eating. Thin Peaches 
and Nectarines still further if too many 
were left after stoning was completed, and 
keep the roots well supplied with water. 
The new growths should also be kept fas¬ 
tened back to the walls or wires, so that 
they and the fruits enjoy the full benefit 
of sunshine. Aged trees, as well as those 
growing on poor soils, snould be assisted 
with a fruit manure, applied when water¬ 
ing is going on, or with diluted liquid 
manure. Push fonvard the layering of 
Straw berries, with which to form new beds, 
and bring it to a speedy conclusion, as the 
time for planting is close at hard. 

Kitchen garden. —Continue to plant 
Kales, Broccoli of sorts, including those for 
spring use, Sprouting Broccoli of the white 
and purple typos, and Drumhead Savoys. 
Late Broccoli will, when space is limited, 
succeed remarkably well when planted after 
Strawberries,, no other propagation being 
needed than to clear the ground of the old 
plants, weeds, rubbish, etc. The woody 
steins made in such firm ground often ren¬ 
der them proof against severe frost, while 
plants set out in looser and richer soil w ill 
succumb. Sow a good breadth of Spinach 
for autumn use, and at the end of the 
month a similar breadth of Spinach Beet. 
Make another good sowing of Shortliorn or 
Nantes Carrots, and prepare ground for 
the sowing of Cabbages to supply plants 
for yielding heads early in next year. Of 
these, Harbinger, Flower of Spring, and 
Ellam’s Early are very suitable. The first 
sowing should take place on or about July 
28th, and the second about August 10th. 

Plant-houses. —Sow seed now' of herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias in pans, placing them in 
a cold frame, and keep shaded until the 
seed has germinated. As the seed is very 
fine, a light spainkling of fine, sandy soil 
forms a sufficient covering. If the soil in 
the pans is well moistened beforehand by 
partly immersing them in a bucket of 
wafer and covering w'ith sheets of 
glajss after the seed is sown, but little 
water is required until germination takes 
place. If the soil should become dry, it 
is far l>etter to afford the requisite amount 
of moisture in the manner suggested than 
to use a water-pot. A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Wall trees. —The usual routine walk of 
summer pruning is now due. This opera¬ 
tion is sufficiently understood, and is of 
easy accomplishment in the case of trees 1 
which have filled their allotted space. 
Slier ten back the forewood to the fourth or 
fifth leaf from the base of the shoot, and 
in the case of the terminals be guided by 
circumstances. Where there is any old or 
unprofitable wood, it is advisable to leave 
sufficient young growths for the purpose of 
furnishing the blank at a later date, when 
the old wood is cut out. In the case of 
young trees, lay in the needed amount of 
wood, bearing in mind that this will grow 
and require air and light, so that it must 
not be trained too close to each other. 
Plum trees, generally^ are averse to the 
loo free use of the knife, and to this may 
bo attributed branch-dying and gumming. 
In the case of wall trees, it is obvious that 
the knife is necessary at times, but much j 
may bo done by pinching out the young 
shoots in their earliest stages with the 
finger and thumb, this to a great ex ten i 
rendering the knife superfluous. Such 
trees—they are not numerous in the course 
of the present season—as are bearing 
heavy crops ought to be assisted in some 
way. If possible, a good watering with 
artificial manure in solution is quick act¬ 
ing, and sometimes hurries fruit, espe¬ 
cially stone fruit, safely through a critical 
stage. Where circumstances may prevent 
watering, a mulch o-f 4 inches or 5 inches 
of half-cTcoa\cd, rather strawy manure will 
not only check evaporation, but will assist 
in keeping the surface roots cool and 
moist. The use of some stocks involves 
the growth of suckers, and these should be 
removed. Both Quince and Paradise are 
offenders in this respect. Peaches, now 
almost through the stoning, may •short!}' 
be thinned. Birds are especially keen oji 
the Morello Cherry, so nets ought to he 
affixed almost before the fruit begins to 
take on the earliest tinge of ripening. 

Cyclamens. —These are too often huddled 
together in a frame during the summer, 
and receive hut the most perfunctory treat¬ 
ment. If the best results are to bo ob¬ 
tained, the plants must be regularly at¬ 
tended to, well exposed to the light, and by 
no means neglected in respect of moisture. 
During the latter part of July and the 
early part of August moisture may be 
withheld entirely, and as soon as the plants 
show signs of renewed grow’th watering 
ought again to be resorted to. As soon as 
healthy young foliage indicates root action 
repotting may safely be attended to. 

Melons in pits. —Where Melons are 
grown on hotlxxts in pits or frames, the 
heat given off by the material may now 
begin to decline. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to reinforce this, and to do this fresh 
linings of fresh material can be applitxl 
round the existing betls. Melons will not 
tolerate a low’ temperature at their roots, 
aud to this (I think) may be attributed, 
in part, at any rate, the tendency to 
canker, which is isametimee troublesome. 
A steady bottom heat, not less than 65 
decs., is necessary if Melons are to finish 
(well. 

Raspberries. —The earliest fruits give in¬ 
dications of ripening, and previous to fix¬ 
ing tho nets a short timo may be devoted 
lo giving the quarters a run through with 
the hoe. Sultry weatlier prevails at the 
time of writing, and, should the crop be 
heavy ami the canes upon light soil, a 
mulch will be needed to carry the berries 
through. This need not necessarily l>e of 
manure-—rough G ra-ss is sufficient to check 
evaporation, although it may conceivably 
be responsible for the introduction of quite 
unnecessary weeds in the course of the 
ensuing year. 

W. McGuffoc.. 

BaJmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Raspberries and Black and Red Currants 

are a very heavy crop, and much time has 
been occupied in gathering fruit for pre¬ 
serving. As soon as all the Raspberries 
are gathered the old canes will be removed 
and the young growths tied to the trellis 
to prevent injury from wind, thinning out 
tho weakly ones where they are too 
crowded. Black Currant bushes will also 
be given attention ns soon as all the fruit 
is cleared and anv necessary thinning car¬ 
ried out. It is advisable to thin the shoots 
somewhat severely. Encourage the young 
growths which spring from tho base, as 
these usually produce the finest fruit. The 
aim of the grower should be to have as 
much young wood in the bushes as pos¬ 
sible. 

Pears are looking remarkably well. The 
jecent rains have not only caused the 
fiuits to swell, but have also cleansed the 
trees from insect pests. Trees that are 
carrying heavy crops have been thinned of 
superfluous fruits, this increasing the size 
of those that remain, and conserving the 
energies of the trees, so that they will be 
in a condition to bear again next year. 

Morello Cherries. —These are growing 
on a north wall, and the fruits are just be¬ 
ginning to colour. Tho nets havo been 
placed in position, and to prevent the 
birds settling on the nets and eating the 
fruit on tho upper part of tho trees, a few 
forked sticks are placed at intervals be¬ 
tween the rets and tho wall. Morello 
Cherries will usually keep in good condi¬ 
tion for a considerable time on the trees 
if the weather is favourable, but they 
should lx? examined frequently, ami on the 
first sign of shrivelling or decaying the 
crop should be gathered. 

Cinerarias should be repotted before they 
become pot-lxnind, remembering that they 
are liable to suffer more harm from this 
cause than most plants. After repotting 
the plants replace them on an ash 
bottom in a frame, the frame being 
placed in a partially shaded position. A 
suitable potting compost consists of good 
loam, leal-soil, and well-rotted manure in 
equal proportions, adding sufficient coarse 
sand to render the whole porous. When 
the plaints have been repotted for the last 
time and ha ye filled the pots with roots, 
weak liquid manure should bo afforded 
them, alternating this with sqot-w’oter. 
Cinerarias are particularly liable to attacks 
of green-fly. This pest must lie fought un¬ 
ceasingly, either by fumigation or tho¬ 
roughly spraying the plants with Quassia 
extract or some other approved insecti¬ 
cide. 

Turnips. —The final sowfing of Turnip- 
seed for raising a crop for use during kite 
autumn and winter will now’ be made. This 
crop will follow early Cauliflowers, and, as 
the ground was well manured for this wop, 
none will be required for the Turnups. The 
ground is forked over and cleaned, then 
trodden and raked to a fine tilth to rcceivo 
the seed. Drills are drawn at 15 inches 
apart and 2 inches deep, and the seed sow n 
thinly. Every endeavour should be made 
to promote a quick growth, thus enabling 
the plants tho better to withstand tho at¬ 
tacks of the fly, which in some districts 
and in some seasons proves fatal to the 
Turnip crop. A light sprinkling of soot 
applied overhead when the plants are 
damp will check this pest if used as soon as 
observed. 

Onions grown for large bulbs should, 
during the next fortnight or three weeks, 
lx> copiously watered twice a week with 
diluted manure-water. The necks of 
autumn-sown Onions have been bent down, 
this checking top-growth and diverting the 
strength into the bulbs. It also allow’s the 
light and air to reach the bulbs more 
easily. 

Hoeing is a very importaut operation at 
this season, when the weather is dry, the 
frequent stirring of the surface soil be¬ 
tween the various wops not only destroy¬ 
ing weeds, but loosening f the surface and 
forming a natural mulch. F. W. G. 
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NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

SOCIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION). 

July 15tli, 1919. 

This year’s exhibition, held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Royal Horticultural Society's 
fortnightly meeting on July 15th last, was 
one of the smallest for many years past, 
the primary exhibits, indeed, the im¬ 
posing displays of seifs and yellow-ground 
fancies and others, set. up with full-length 
stems in half-dozens in vases, and which 
in former years have constituted so telling 
a feature, tinding no place in the exhibi¬ 
tion this year. They were greatly missed. 
This notwithstanding, there were many 
good flowers staged, and which, as usual, 
found many admirers. 

In the classes for Bizarres and Flakes, 
also that for white-ground Picotees, Mr. 
R. Morton, Woodside Park, was the chief 
prize-winner. For six Selfs dissimilar Mr. 
James Douglas staged excellent blooms oi 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keep, Daffodil (very fine 
yellow), Elizabeth Shi finer, Purity, and 
E. K. Wakefield, and took first prize. This 
exhibitor also excelled In the class for 
yellow or buff-ground fancies, having 
Sweet Ann Page, Loveliness, Liberty, Pas- 
quin. and M a sine Ellis among others in an 
admirable lot. In the class for six fancies 
other than yellow or huff ground, Mr. 
Douglas again look the leading place, his 
Mrs. Murray, white-ground fancy, being 
selected as' premier. Others in the set 
were Maharajah, Mrs. Ilawkesbv, Mary 
Cfubb, and Fair Helen. 

In the amateur, division for three varie¬ 
ties of Flakes and Blzarres, White-ground 
Picotees, and Selfs, Mr. J. Keen was in the 
first place. In that for yellow or buff- 
grotind fancies. Miss Shi fi ner, Lewes, took 
first prize, her set including Monk (par¬ 
ticularly fine), J. Ridd, and Lt. Shackle- 
toh. Mr. Keen again excelled in the fancy 
class other than yellow ground, Miss 
Sliiffner again leading for yellow-ground 
Picotees, her two best being J. Ruskiu and 
Eclipse. For two varieties of Selfs and a 
like number of Fancies, Mr. E. W. 
Painter, Brentford, was first, tills exhibi¬ 
tor also excelling in the class where threes 
each of these were requested. In that for 
Fancies, Becky Sharp, Thos. a Beckett, 
and Lt. Shackleton were his set. 

‘ In a non-compelltive and highly repre¬ 
sentative group Mr. James Douglas staged 
some of Ills finest productions, notable 
examples being the pure whites Albion and 
Purity, Daffodil (rich yellow). Grenadier 
(a brilliant and handsome scarlet Self 
without equal in the set), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Keep (cerise), The King, and Gordon 
Douglas (excellent crimsons), Elizabeth 
Shiffner, Pasquin, The Grey Douglas 
(which is cuite unique), and Solfaterre 
(yellow) being some of those of outstand¬ 
ing merit. Rarely have these flowers been 
seen in such perfection. 

BEES. 

BEEKEEPING. 

It is very much to he liOi»ed, in view of 
the encouragement which the Government 
l.s affording to the bee industry, that those 
people who have given the cult a favour¬ 
able thought will not allow their incipient 
wishes to be nipped in the hud, so to 
speak, by anything foolish about stings. 
Most i»eople, I think, who have shown 
any interest at all in this profitable in¬ 
dustry have been effectively disabused of 
the idea that the keeping of one or two 
hives means a lot of time, labour, and ex¬ 
pense. Beekeeping is emphatically the re¬ 
creation of the busy man. It is to him 
both a bodily and mental refreshment, 
bracing him up and rendering him the 
more ready for work in his ordinary 
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avocation. But stings! Ah, there I have J 
found to very many a supposed insuper- , 
able objection to beekeeping. 

If any reader throws a suggestion to 
lake up hoes to the four.winds because of f 
the fear of stings, let him remember that ; 
the bee is far too busy and wise a crea- j 
f are in normal times tQ do so foolish a j 
thing as sting, provided no definite attack 
is made upon her. In this case, obviously, 
she would be expected to “ hit back.” 
Worry or molest a horse; and clearly it 
will kick. The bee, away from home, has 
no other desire than to get back to her 
own domicile safely. A bee Inside an ordi¬ 
nary dwelling-house need not set the whole 
household In a state of terrified confusion. | 
Try to get her into the open air. Gently 
pick her up and throw her outside. Be¬ 
sides, I daresay the bee knows that to use 
her sting means death to herself as she 
hopes it will mean death to her victim. 
The human being, however, need not fear 
such au extreme result. Brush the sting¬ 
ing bee off", scrape the sting with Its 
poisomsac off with the finger-nail or the 
blade of a knife, and little bad result will 
follow. Apply- some ammonia or the 
juice of an Onion, or bathe with cold 
water, and nothing very dreadful will 
hnpjien. Every sting received means less 
swelling with the next sting, until in time, 
as with the writer, almost no swelling suc¬ 
ceeds a sting. But all ye who would like 
to keep bees for pleasure or profit—and 
both will probably result—do not be put off 
by any childish fear about stings. Re¬ 
member the four C’s which ensure suc¬ 
cessful and enjoyable beekeeping—viz., 
Caro, Consideration for the bees. Common 
sense, and Confidence. Order your nucleus 
from your county restocking committee for 
next year, 1920, at once (all nuclei are Eold 
for 1919), and then start to make your own 
hive. This is quite a simple matter for a 
handy man who possesses a few caneu¬ 
ter’s tools 4 , a handful of nails, a good pack¬ 
ing-case, and a bit of enterprise. 

B. R. H. 


Resignation of Dr. F. Keeble.— It is 

with much regret that the President and 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
received on Tuesday last the resignation 
of Dr. F. Keeble, F.R.S,, C.B.E., as Direc¬ 
tor of the Society’s gardens at Wisley, on 
he’s having been appointed Assistant Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Agriculture. Mr. 
J 4 . J. Chittenden, F.L.S., the 

Head of the Wislcv Scientific Station and 
Laboratory, and of Technical Instruction 
in Horticulture, and who lias for the past 
t-welve years been prominently associated 
with the Society, lias been appointed Direc¬ 
tor m his stead. — W. Wilks, Secretary. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons. —A really re¬ 
markable success was scored by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, at the Bi»- 
iningliam Victory Floral Fete last week 
July ISth and 19th). Staging a truly mag¬ 
nificent exhibit of vegetables and flowers, 
including Gloxinias, Begonias, Phlox 
Drummondi, Sweet Peas, Melons, Pota¬ 
toes, Peas, etc., they not only gained the 
Birmingham Horticultural Society’s Gold 
Medal, hut, in addition, a gold medal 
awarded by the visiting deputation from 
the Royal Horticultural Society and a 
silver cup given by the local society for the 
'best exhibit. 

Trial of Strawberries at Wisley.— The 

Royal Horticultural Society will carry out 
a trial of Strawberries (outdoors) during 
the oominer season in their gardens at 
Wisley. They hope to include as many 
varieties as possible in this trial, and 
would bo gliad if growers would send 
twenty plants of each variety to be tried 
so as to reach the Director, R.H.S. Gar¬ 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (L. and S.W. 
Rv., lforslev), not later than August 
10th. 


COlfflESPO]lDE|iCE. 

FLAZTTB AND FLOWERS. 

Fern fronds turning brown ( Pteris ).—It 
is impossible to tell the actual cause of the 
Fern fronds turning brown, os it is not 
.stated whether the Fern is in a room or 
greenhouse. It may be caused by tho 
Fern being grown in a moist, warm green¬ 
house before it was purelnased, and then 
being suddenly changed to the dry air of 
a living room; or it may be through chang¬ 
ing it from a olose greenhouse to a very 
airy one, or from its being kept too near 
the glass in the full sun. 

Fuchsia buds dropping <J. li. a.). —This 
is caused by a sudden change of tempera¬ 
ture, or by allowing the plants to become 
too dry at the roots. If the plants are 
grown as they ought to be at this season, 
in an ordinary green bouse with ample ven¬ 
tilation, and tho plants aro well supplied 
with water, the buds will not drop off. 
Neither will they in an ordinary dwelling- 
house if the plants are placed in the win¬ 
dows, which ought to -be opened daily, and 
in hot weather the plants may bo put out¬ 
ride. 

Propagating Gloxinias from leaves (G.). 
lake off healthy leaves as Ftoon as the 
flow era fade, cutting them off with a sharp 
knife at tho point where the leafy portion 
terminates; reduco their pix>pontions by 
cutting away about a third of their length, 
and insert them in -sandy, fibrous peat 
round tho edge of a 4-inch pot or pots. 
Keep them in a close and slightly shaded 
house, maintaining the sail in a moist con¬ 
dition, but avoid heavy watering. By the 
end of the season little bulbs will have 
formed at the base of the leaves. 

Rose Aglala failing to bloom (J. A .).— 
The wood in your Rose is evidently too 
thick, thus preventing the sun reaching it 
and ripening it. Unripened wood will 
never give a profusion of bloom. You 
ought to thin out the weak wood ami 
spread out that which is left, so as to allow 
the sun and air to ripen it. In the case of 
these Ramblers, the best way is to cut 
away any old wood that can be spared after 
flowering. By old wood we mean that from 
three to four years of age. As your plant 
is three years old, you would do the right 
lining to cut one or two of the original 
growths right dow n to the base, and so en¬ 
sure young shoots from the bottom. 

Palm failing (Palin ).—Your Palm has 
evidently been allowed to get dry at the 
roots. Palms need a soil composed of two 
parts loam to one of leaf-mould and a little 
sand, a fairly close rather than a draughty 
structure, frequent syringing, and shading 
from all direct sunshine. No hard-and- 
fast line can be laid down wdien your Palm 
should l>e watered, as this is influenced by 
weather, position, and other particulars, 
lt may, however, need water about once a 
week in winter, twice a week n-ow, and 
perhaps in the height of summer every day 
will not l>e too much. The condition of 
the soil must lie*your guide in this respect. 
Water should he given to keep the soil 
fairly moist, and not at all soddenod. The 
leaves may )k> washed with soapy wator. 
Azalea indica failing (.1/. M .).—In all 
I probability your Azaleas need repotting. 

I Turn them out of their pots and remove the 
crocks from the bottom of the ball, and as 
i much of the old soil as you can. Then re¬ 
pot, using for the purpose pots that will 
allow a space of an inch or a little more 
between the ball of earth and the side of 
the pot. Good fibrous peat, broken up, 

! not sifted, with a fair sprinkling of silver 
sand, is a suitable soil for Azaleas, and 
good drainage must be ensured. In pot¬ 
ting, ram the soil very firmly. After this, 
keep in a structure warmer than tho ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse, and syringe tho plants 
frequently, in order to encourage a 
vigorous grow th, as upon this the future 
rlisplav of bloom : djepends. When the 
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must be given, and during the latter half 
of the summer the plants may be stood out 
of doors, .so that the wood may be tho¬ 
roughly ripened. If your plants do not 
need repotting, keep them warmer, and 
syringe as above advised, watering them 
about every fortnight during the growing 
season with a mixture of soot and manure- 
water conisaderahly diluted. 

Mealy-bug on Plumbago ( B . This, 

several specimens of which we found on the 
growths of Plumbago you send, is a ter¬ 
rible pest. It will be scarcely possible to 
clear it off altogether at one dressing, but 
you may syringe the plants forcibly with a 
mixture of soft soap and a quarter of a 
pint of paraffin to three gallons of water, 
applied worm. Take care that you keep 
the paraffin well mixed, putting every alter¬ 
nate syringeful back into the can. Per¬ 
severance will be necessary, more espe¬ 
cially if other plants growing close are also 
attacked by the same troublesome insect. 

Hollyhock disease (C. G. E .).—Your 
Hollyhock leaves have been, unfortunately, 
attacked by the fungus, which has been 
very destructive to this plant for many 
years. Pick off all the affected leaves at 
once, and burn them if the plants are 
not badly attacked. The best plan, in bad 
cases, is to pull up the affected plants and 
destroy them. Amy plants that do not 
appear to bo severely attacked should be 
syringed with soapy water, to which a 
liberal quantify of flowers of sulphur haa 
been added. The sulphur will settle at the 
bottom of the vessel, and must be fre¬ 
quently stirred when the mixture is being 
applied. 

Management of a Fern-case {C .).—One 
of the most important points to attend to 
is to secure in the first place thoroughly , 
efficient drainage. To effect this, place 
over the bottom of the case some 3 inches 
of crocks, broken brick, or any such mate¬ 
rial, oyster shells being well adapted for 
the purpoise. On this drainage put some I 
pieces of turfy peat, so that the finer par 
tides of the sod cannot well mingle with 
it. The oompost itself should be the best 
peat, adding to it plenty of silver sand and I 
some fragments of sandstone or some clean 
pebbles. The soil not being exposed to the 
influence of the exterior atmosphere, there 1 
will be no need for frequent waterings, and 
which should at no time be of a heavy 
nature. The door of the case .should be 
opened for an hour or two in the morning 
to allow of the air there being charged. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Kalmia latifolia ( 0 . P.)._ 
Kahnia latifolia may be raised from seed ' 
when it can be obtained. It should be 
sown in a pau of peaty soil, and stood in a 
shaded frame till the young plants make 
their appearance. They must then be 
gradually hardened off, and, when large 
enough, pricked out into other pans or 
boxes, finally putting them into the open 

a nd. Conditions favourable to Rhodo- 
rons will suit this Kailmia well.. It j 
can also b© increased by layers, which take i 
at least two years liefore they can be sepa- j 
lated from the parent plant. * 

Lonicora fragrantissima (H. S. #.).— 
This requires a -sunny position and a dry, 
warm soil to induce it to make a free 
growth -and ripen its wood thoroughly. We 
have tried it in various positions, but 
found it grow and flower best on a warm, 
sunny wall sheltered from the north and 
east winds. It is just possible that you 
prune too severely. The best way is to 
prune it back every spring, just before the 
joung growth starts. Keep the young 
shoots pinched in to get as many twiggy 
growths as you can, as then every joint or 
bud emits blooms, which are produced for 
some time in succession. 

FRUIT. 

Peach leaves turning yellow (G .).—Your 
Teach trees are evidently suffering from 
lack of propei* root food. Get some arti- 
cial manure, such as a mixture in equal 
parts of basic slag, bone^du^t, KaLni.t, and 
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sulphate of ammonia, and if you could add 
to this three times its bulk of wood ashes 
and some lime rubbish, then strew it about 
the border at the rate of 6 ozs. per square 
yard, well raking it in, and also watering 
! freely, great good should result. You 
should also see that the ventilation is well 
attended to. 

Treatment of a Peach tree (E.). —It 
would be a good plan to give a good soak¬ 
ing of water to the roots of the Peach tree. 
Some weak, clear manure-water, made from 
stable or cow manure, would also be very 
beneficial; this should bo repeated occa¬ 
sionally. After this watering, mulch the 
surface of the border with half-decayed 
stable litter, about 3 inches thick. It will j 
be as well to take off some of the fruits 
w here thickly placed, as overcropping is a 
very bad plan. The exact number of fruits 
that a Peach or any other fruit tree will 
bear can only be determined by someone on , 
the spot, having regard to the health of 
the tree. Syringe the tree frequently to 
stave off the attacks of red spider. 

Raspberries after fruiting (M. W .).— 
The old fruiting canes should not be al¬ 
lowed to remain a day af ter the fruits have 
been cleared if the welfare of the plant is 
considered, as these with the fruit crop 
will have impoverished the plants, and 
much harm follows when the stools are 
allowed to make new wood and at the same 
time support the old. If your stools are a 
few feet apart in rows, the usual course is 
to allow about five stout canes or .six 
weaker ones to remain for the following 
vear’.s fruiting, cutting out all the others. 
When that iis done, unless you can give the 
soil some manure, allow the breadths to 
remain until the leaves have fallen, then 
tie up the canes to stakes, and give a dress¬ 
ing of manure, only lightly forking it in. 
Never use the spade among Raspberries. 
If your Raspberries are old and worn out, 
as they appear to be, you should make a 
fresh "plantation in well-trenched and 
heavily manured ground. 

VEGETABLES. 

Winter Spinach (F.).—This in your dis¬ 
trict may be sown towards the end of 
August or the early days of September in 
deeply dug, well-manured ground. As the 
plants increase in size than them out to 9 
inches apart, and maintain a healthy and 
vigorous growth by frequent surface , 
stirrings in suitable weather. This encou¬ 
rages the production of an abundance of 
fine loaves for use every day during the j 
winter. This winter sowing will generally 
afford good gatherings till nearly' the be¬ 
ginning of June, by which time the sum¬ 
mer* Spinach may be had. It is of no use 
the second year*. Seed must be sown every 
autumn. 

Tomatoes scalded (H. A. N.). —Your 
Tomatoes are what is known as “ scolded” 
which is caused when the fruits are in the j 
morning damp with moisture because the j 
house lias been shut up close, and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. Scald¬ 
ing, too, may often be caused by cutting I 
away the foliage, as one often sees done 1 
Rich food is often given in excess, and, j 
without foliage to absorb such food, it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, , 
spot, and scalding. The smooth varieties 
arc much more liable to scalding than the 
corrugated kinds, the skin being evidently 
more sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stable liquid {M. G.). —The drainage 
from vour stable should make capital 
manure for almost anything, and Aspara¬ 
gus, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Celery, or other gross-growing tilings may 
toko it crude, but plants in pots and 
flowers generally should have it diluted 
with its bulk of water. Still, much de¬ 
pends on how often the stable is rinsed 
down with water. You may, however, test 
its strength by its smell. In very dry 
weather, it is rather a waste to employ 
liquid manure on quite dry soil, and it is 
better to give a liberal watering with pure 


u ater overnight, and then give the manure- 
water in the morning, as the plants at once 
utilise it. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

H. Shaw Hamilton. —Yes, unfortunately 
it is the American mildew, and you have 

done quite right to burn the bush.- 

E. P. S .—See article on “ Value of Wood 

Ashes ” in this issue, p. 410.- A. B .— 

Your Peach and other stones will ger¬ 
minate in due time. We have several 
young Nectarines raised from stones put 
into a window-box. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— I/. V. —1, Adiantum 
Capillus Veneris; 2, Begonia asootemsis; 3, 
Begonia setnperilarens rosea; 4, Begonia 

jnetaUica. - R. R. G. —1, CEnothera 

Fraseri; 2, Funkia Sieboldi variegata; 3, 
Aster Thomsoni; 4, Diplacus glutinosus. 
— —J. G. C .— 1, Viola Maggie Mott; 2, 
Beriberis Darwini ; 3, Mahon la Aquifolium ; 

4, Campanula grandis.- A. L. S. —1, 

Erdgeron speciosus; 2, Galega officinalis 

alba. - T. L. —1, Oxalis; should like to 

.see more complete specimen ; 2, specimen 

insufficient. - Notcib. — Specimen too 

dried up to name with any certainty.- 

E. Murphy .— 1, Veronica Traversi ; 2, 

Colutea arborescens; 3, Phikdelphus 

eoronarius; 4, Spiraea flageliiformis.—-— J. 
Grant. — 1, The Masaterwort (Astrantia 
major); 2, Galega offioiuaMs alba; 3,' 
Nepeta Mussiimi; 4, Lathyms grandiflorus. 

- A. G .— 1, Adiantum cuneatum ; 2, 

Pteris cretica; 3, Adiantum gracillim/um ; 

4, Pteris argyrea.- E. M . G. Larbert .— 

Specimen insufficient to be able to name 

with any certainty.- Derby. —Apparently 

Praitia angulata, but the flowers were quite 
sli.riveiled up. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/Gardkndng, 

63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W.G. £. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit, 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

If you like this copy of 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we wilfl sertd them each a copy, y 
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ARMY HUTS FOR SALE 


25 per cent. Below Contract Prices. 

New, Complete, never been ereoted, not now required. Suitable for Dwellings, Cottages, 
Bungalows, Chapels, Mission Rooms, Club Houses, Hospitals, Offioes. Workshops, Boat and 
Motor-Car Houses, Stables, Coach Houses, Schools, Billiard Rooms, Concert and Drill 
Halls, Loose Boxes, Cricket, Football, Tennis and Golf Pavilions, Shelters, Cow Houses, 
Crain Stores, Cycle Houses, Coal and Wood Sheds, Poultry Houses, Allotment Holders, 
and numerous other purposes. 

SPECIFICATION. 

SIDE Wall*.—Framod of 3in. by 2in., and 3in. by IJln., and ROOF.—Framed of principal*, with necessary Purlins and 
covered with Jin. Feather edged Boards in oomplete seo Boards and good Felt to cover same, making all thoroughly 
tions 10ft. long, with Glazed Windows in each section (top weatherproof. 

an 1 WltTDOTO-Huo, on ,00,1 .won. Butt Hin*».. upp., 
Doir "n « ■»»“ “ oomploto with ,1 m. to ,1.» 

centre of each end. complete with Lock and Key, and a 8 e ' 

louvre Ventilator over same. FLOOR— Joists, 31n. by 21n. with fin. Boards to cover 

DOORS.—Hung on Btrong Hinges, complete with Lock 8ame - 

aud Key. GENERAL.—The buildings can be ereoted by any ordinary 

BOLTA—All necessary Bolts and Nuts for erecting each workman— holes made ready for bolts. Plans for erecting 
size building complete. supplied. 

We have several of each Tongued and Grooved Matching Instead of Feather-Edged Boards, whloh we oan 
supply at 5 per cent. extra on Prloes as msntloned below.__ 


the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic¬ 
acious and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many peoplo should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomtort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 


Taking 


GENERAL ARMY HUT, Span Roof. 

20ft. long by 15ft. wide, 8ft. to Eaves .. .. £77 0 0 each 

30 .. „ ,. .. .. 110 0 0 „ 

40 . .. .. .. 137 0 0 .. 

60 170 10 0 .. 

60 . .. .. 188 0 0,, 

each I 50ft. long by 25ft. wide, 8ft. to Eaves .. £250 0 0 each. 

I „ 60 .. 300 0 0,. 

i I 70 . „ 350 0 0.. 

i „ 30 . M 400 0 0., 

i „ | 100 ., .. „ •- 600 0 0 „ 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 


Can bo altered for Double Doors instead of Single door, £3 each door Extra. 


THE OFFICERS’ HUT. 

20ft long by 15ft wide by 8ft. to Eaves £77 0 0 each 

30 . .... 110 0 0., 

40 . .... 137 0 0., 

50.. „ „ 170 10 0 ,. 

60 „ „ „ , . . . . 188 0 0 

If partitions are added will make 2, 3, 4, or 5 Rooms and 
form excellent dwellings. 

Prloes for Partitions Extra on receipt of requirements. 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 


GENERAL STORE HUT 


In boxes, labelled l*-3d and 3s-0d. 


If altered for Folding Doors In one end of larger sizes, 
suitable for Motors, &o., £3 extra. 


THE CANTEEN. 

7 ft. long by 5 ft. wide by 7 ft. front. £10 0 0 eat 

9 „ ., 6 „ „ 7 12 10 0 ., 

10 7 7 17 10 0 ,. 

12 8 8 „ 25 0 0 „ 

is 9.. „ * . 34 0 0 .. 

20 „ 10 „ „ 8 . 60 0 0 „ 

25 „ 1 . 12 ,, ,, 8 77 0 0 „ 

10 „ 14 „ 8 „ . 110 0 0.. 

Make grand Intensive Houses for Poultry and numerous 


IRISH BED LINEN 


Is bleached in Nature’s own way, thus a life is 
given to it considerably longer than that of any 
other bleached fabric, and it does not lose its 
wh iteness^ vhen washed-^ An example : No. G.^. ( 

Bleached PillowlLinen. 45 inches /tl m 1 *1 

wide. Per yard . tm T‘l I I 

Samples of No. G.S. sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER , LTD., 

46r, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


other purposes. 


THE SHELTER. No floor with this Shelter, 

7ft. long by 5ft. wide by 7ft. front .. .. £7 10 0 eaoh 

g* 9 „ „ 6„ „ 7 „ .... 9 10 0 .. 

10 „ 7 „ ., 7 . 12 5 0 „ 

41 12 8 8 .. .. 18 15 0 „ 

15 „ 9 „ „ 8 . 25 10 0 ,. 

& 20 »jo., n s •; • •• 812 ® - 

jr 30 : ; :,u„ . , & : : .. .. 8210 0 ,. 

Make exoellent Potting Sheds, Stables, Stores, Shelters, 
Ac., Ac. 

First Come First Served! Orders despatched in order as 
crossed Co." P.O.O. payable G.P.O. 

_ CONTRACTORS, _ 

& L/O.• 18, Savoy St, LONDON, W.C. 


Advertisement Rates 


obtain a copy of “Gardening Illustrated ” regularly it is essential that an order should 
bo placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Readers who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order—for 3 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for one 
year, 8/8, commencing any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING illustrated. 


Line Advertisements.— 8ingle Insertions, 9d. per 
Une, minimum three lines (about twsnty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
pace. If guaranteed, la. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. io«. per 
Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offlos 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

•3, LINCOLN'S INN FIELD8, LONDON, W.C. 9. 


Please supply me weekly with a copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” for 
.months for which I enclose. 


Name, 


Address. 


County. Date... 

All communications should be addressed to—Manager. 63, LINOlSUff^pj KWtl FIELDS, LONDON, W.0.2. 


"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning GAR¬ 
'LL pen i no Ir.T.nw TiiAT rn when answering advertise- 
tnent*. Business tirruf arT always pleasedlo hear from oui 

"fftiltized by TjOOQTC 


WNkVE&&kW OKHWWi 

cer v Lane Printing Works, Ltd. 
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THOUGHTS AH& THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

UNSELFISHNESS. 


I think that one of the fullest nnd purest 
joys pertaining to the garden js that of 
entertaining a friend for an hour or two 
and speeding his return home laden with 
the choicest flowers that can be culled. 

The true spirit of the garden is Unsel¬ 
fishness—it is a thing to be shared if it 
is really to be enjoyed : it grows no ]Poorer, 
but rather richer in the sharing. In this 
respect it is sui>erior, if anything, to a 
good book which makes you, out of sheer 
enjoyment, unsatisfied till you have handed 
it round to your friends, simply because it 
is so good. It is, of course, a very old 
adage that a pleasure shared is thereby 
doubled, and here we see it applied. It is 
neither a contradiction nor a negation, 
that we tend our fiow'ers so carefully, call¬ 
ing in all the resources of science, de¬ 
voting precious time and no little energy 
to bringing them as near to perfection 
as possible and then, having reached 
that point, cut them and give them 
away. Rather, the giving is the crown¬ 
ing act; it completes the purpose of 
their production and the sole purpose of 
the garden-pleasure. Now, if having per¬ 
fected themselves these self-same flowers 
had been Injured, or unlawfully annexed 
by unauthorised hands, what a reckoning 
there would be of labour lost, of time oc¬ 
cupied, of means used in their production 
and of their total cost to brain, heart, and 
pocket! Nothing to show for it all! But 
when they are just as indubitably gone and 
with your own act to gladden the heart of 
a friend, they are not lost, but leave a fra¬ 
grance and a brightness behind exceeding 
that which they carry with them. 

Sometimes, when in a mood for Reminis¬ 
cence, I sit on my old garden seat, and 
with my eye on the garden gate, picture to 
myself the many valued friends who have 
passed out thereat happy In carrying away 
small tokens of regard in the flowers I 
have cut, or the fruit I have gathered. 
’Tis a very small matter indeed to hand a 
bunch of flowers, a peach, or a bunch of 
grapes to one we greatly esteem, but it is 
one of those small things in life that are 
truly great. No true gardener thinks it 
anything specially praiseworthy when out 
of his abundance he can send a whole bas¬ 
ketful of flowers or fruit to refresh and 
gladden the hearts of sufferers in the hos¬ 
pital ward. He deems it scarcely worthy 
of record, but for all that, the deed, we 
may be sure, is recorded where such gifts 
are recorded at their true worth. Does not 
the abounding plenty, with which our gar¬ 
dens are now replete, of itself suggest the 
thought of giving? We should not deserve 
or enjoy so much if we kept it all to our¬ 
selves without a thought for those who 
are less fortunate in that they have no 
garden to call theirow;n. To give-to such 
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kind, and this constitutes the very highest 
form of giving, Imparting something of 
grace to every such gift. 

One of the most beautiful and grace¬ 
ful amenities of life is that accorded 
by many of the great territorial families 
in opening their gardens aiid parks to visi¬ 
tors. I have availed myself often of this 
privilege and find that no difference is 
made between a personally conducted party 
of horticulturists or a party of men from 
th? factories and workshops of the cities 
who in a horticultural sense are Ignorant 
and unable to discriminate between the 
new and the old, the rare and the common. 
As both classes are equally welcome, so 
both find undiluted pleasure, and in these 
days when equality is in the air and the 
relations of Class are strained I believe 
that this throwing o|>en of the delightful 
beauty spots, so jealously guarded for gen¬ 
erations, can have none other than refining 
and pacifying effects and prove of great 
educational value. I have myself taken 
parties of working men on several occa¬ 
sions to notable gardens within reach, and 
have carefully noted the effect it has upon 
them. I have also taken them to cathe¬ 
drals and churches, and what has struck 
me as most remarkable is, that wiiile in 
the sacred edifices I found occasion to 
notice a lack of that becoming reverence 
one would naturally expect from them, 
their attitude in an exquisite garden has 
been so full of reverence nnd awe that con¬ 
versation has been conducted almost in 
whispers. Perhaps that may be right—let 
the casuist decide—for after all, the 
mightiest and most beautiful work ever 
conceived and executed by the genius of 
man falls lamentably short when compared 
with the perfect w'ork of nature’s Designer 
and Architect. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week. 

Berberis buxifolia at Monreith.-— The 

large plant of Berberis buxifolia or duleis 
in the old garden at Monreith is a wonder¬ 
ful sight when in bloom. When measured 
in IfilS It was 120 feet in circumference 
nnd 18 feet high. It has plenty of space 
accorded it.— S. Arnott. 

Clerodcndron fallax —The huge terminal 
panicles of this Javan species of Cleroden- 
dron form a showy feature among flower¬ 
ing (plants in the greenhouse at this season. 
They are of a deep, rich scarlet colour. 
Plants confined to a single stem and 
grown on freely are partieularlv effective. 
—W. T. 

Asclepias tuberosa.— This, one of the 

most distinct plants in flower in the garden 
now', is desorving of more extended cul¬ 
ture. The heads of orange-scarlet blos- 
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soms are very showy, though only reach¬ 
ing about 18 inches high. A sandy and 
rather moist, rich loam suits it well, and 
by the sea the plants grow even more 
vigorously. In ieaty soil and leaves we 
have also grown it strongly. 

Dipladenia boliviensis. —This Dipladenia 
is in some respects the most useful of all, 
as its cultural requirements are less ex¬ 
acting than those of many of them, while 
the flowers are very freely borne. They 
have more substance and are also smaller 
than in most of, the others, so that they 
are very useful in a cut slate. The 
flowers are of the purest white, with an 
orange blotch in the interior.—W. T. 

Sollya hcterophylla_ This, popularly 

known as the Blue Bell Creeper of Aus¬ 
tin 11a, has been in flower for a long time. 
It is a free growing evergreen climber, 
the small, l.cH-shaped flowers, suiported 
by slender pedicels, being of a delightful 
shade of blue. It is a plant of easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture, and is at home In 
an ordinary greenhouse. For training to 
the supjiorting pillars or rafters of that 
structure it is well suited.—K. It. W. 

Rodgersia tabularis. —In this wo have, in 
my estimation, the finest of tin* Kodger- 
sios. It bears big umbrella-like leaves of 
a delightful shade of green, and above 
them rise the heads of elegant- creamy- 
white flowers to a height of eighteen 
inches or more. I saw a magnificent plant 
of this the other day and could not help 
admiring it. It w r as growing in an ordin¬ 
ary-border shaded by shrubs and trees for 
a portion of the day only.— Dumfries. 

Roses Lc Progres and Mme. Ravary.— 
I should very much like to hear the view's 
of your correspondents on the resiiective 
values of Lc. Progres and Mme. Ravary. 
The latter seems to be the N. R. Society’s 
favourite. In my garden Le Progrbs 
is more satisfactory in every way. It is 
far more free flowering than Mme. 
Ravary, much st ronger, and has quantities 
cf perfectly shaped flowers, Is possibly 
somewhat larger, and colour more often 
good.— Violet M. Johnson, North Van¬ 
couver, B.C. 

Genista virgata. —July-flowering Brooms 
are always valuable in the garden and G. 
virgata is one of the most charming of 
them. This species from Madeira is a fine 
subject for dry, poor soil. It makes a tall 
and shapely bush which wull attain to the 
stature of a tree In favourable climates. 
The long slender twigs have an upright, 
rather close habit so that when they are 
covered with their innumerable golden 
flowers the whole plant becomes a pillar 
of yellow r . G. virgata is hardy enough for 
any of our milder counties. Plants are 
easily and quickly raised from seed and 
they thrive with us in the poor slialey soil 
of sunny spots in the woodland. In some 
gardens self-sown seedlings are common.— 
N. Wales. 

Leptospermum Nicholli at Monreith.— 

This, a variety of ,L. sjcpparium, is coveted 
by many who have seen ttr In the south, 
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and its hardiness 1ms been a matter of 
speculation to those who desired to possess 
it. It has been at Monreith for some 
years, dating, I believe, from the year 
after it was first shown at Chelsea, and 
has only reached flowering size now. It 
seems to stand well at Monreith, and is 
now bearing many of its crimson flowers. 
What it will be when it reaches the size of 
L. scoparium, now 8 feet or 9 feet high 
with Sir Herbert Maxwell, cau be readily 
imagined by those who have seen and ad¬ 
mired the iatter. By the way, there is a 
very [pretty I**ptosi>ermum at Monreith 
without a name, which Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well thinks may be L. ericoides, and is 
probably that species—S. Anworr. 

Moon Daisies. —The various sorts of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, known by 
many as Moon Daisies, are a great asset 
to those who desire plenty of white flowers 
for cutting, and their popularity is due, in 
a large measure, I think, to the fact that 
they will grow' and bloom in the com¬ 
monest soil. It is most important they 
should be divided every other year, as if 
this is not done they are likely to become 
loo big, and usurp space belonging to other 
occupants of a border. I do not know of 
any .plant w hich requires less looking after, 
and so long as the clumps are kept small 
the quality of the flowers is high. King 
Edward, Mrs. Lothian Ilell, Davisi, Muu- 
stend White, and Maximum arc among the 
best. Propagation is easily effected by 
dividing the roots in autumn or spring, 
always selecting the pieces round the outer 
edge of the clump.— Townsman. 

Winter flowering Tropaeolums —The note 
by “ Byfloet,” page 887, on w inter flowering 
Tmpa’olums. was particularly interesting 
to me. Half a century ago I was engaged 
in a nursery, when* plants and flowers 
were grown for Covent Garden Market. 
Those Troprrolimis were largely grown for 
the supply of out flow'crs during the win¬ 
ter. and at that time they met with a 
ready sale. In a few' years, however, the I 
advent of the semi -double Zonal Pelar- ! 
goulum Wonderful caused these winter j 
flowering Trop:eolums to decline in popu¬ 
larity, and now Ihey are rarely seen, j 
though, as stated by your correspondent, I 
they yield a grand display of blossoms. | 
The variety grown at the time I speak of 
W'as Mrs. Treadwell, a deop scarlet; j 
flow'er. The plants were all struck from 
cuttings, and wherever a rafter w r as avail¬ 
able,one was trained to it.—\V. T. 

A fine pink Clematis. —A Clematis of a 
really good pink without any of the pre¬ 
dominating shades of purple and mauve is 
a distinct acquisition and far from com¬ 
mon. C. Corn!esse do Bouchard fits that 
do-scrip I ion, the big live to seven sepal led 
flowers being of a clear, bright yet rich 
pink, of splendid substance and satiny tex¬ 
ture. Tills variety is, moreover, the most 
prolific bloomer of any of its kind I have 
ever grown. The first flowers are often 
open before mid-June, continuing until au¬ 
tumn, and despite the fact, that these 
blooms are much larger than those of the 
ordinary Clematis Jack maid, they are pro¬ 
duced in extraordinary profusion. Com- 
tosse do Bouchard is of good constitution 
and belongs to the Jackman! group. For 
table decoration this Clematis is excellent, 
the colour being even finer by artificial 
light than it is by day. —N. Walks. 

Peach Anisden June. —Most experienced 
Beach growers will agree that, some of tin* 
very earliest Beaches are deficient ol 
flax our. This is not to Ik* wondered at. 
when llu* short i>criod which elapses from 
the time the trees are in bloom until the 
fruit is ripe is taken into consideration. 
A somewhat long/SPasou is accessary to 
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develop flavour ; consequently, such varie¬ 
ties as Dymond, Noblesse, and Royal 
George are better in that respect than the 
earliest Beaches. One of the best, how¬ 
ever, of the latter is Amsden June. If 
grown in a sunny position on a brick 
(south) wall, it will give fruits to which 
no exception can be taken in respect of 
size or colour. Amsden June riiiciis w r ell 
in advance of Hale’s Early, which in turn 
is succeeded by Acton Scott. The former 
are of American origin, and, unlike others 
introduced from that continent, are not. 
liable to bud-dropping 1 —a fault to which 
introduced American stone-fruit trees are 
far too prone.—A Scottish Gakdknkil 

Crinum Moorei _In favoured parts of 

this country this Crinum may he regarded 
as hardy, particularly if care is taken to 
protect the bulbs with some dry litter, 
in most places, however. It must be looked 
upon as a subject for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse or conservatory, and a 
group of woll-flow'orcd examples forms a 
very striking feature. It may he grown 
in large pots or tubs after the manner of 
the Agapanthus, and wintered under much 
the same conditions. With the return of 
spring the young leaves are freely pushed 
up, when the plants must be placed in a 
good light position. Regarded only from 
a fine foliage point of view' this Crinum 
is decidedly ornamental while the leaves 
are fresh, but they lose a good deal of 
their beauty or die off altogether before 
the flower spikes appear. The individual 
blooms a re large, in most cases blush 
when first expanded, hut becoming white 
with age. They last much longer than 
their fragile appearance would suggest.— 
K. R. W. 

Lathyrus grandiflorus among Ivy —A 

few weeks ago I was struck by the sin 
gularly good effect of this i>crennial IVa 
flowering abundantly over a considerable 
planting of the common Irish Ivy. The 
Ivy had obviously been used 1o carpet a 
hank, a |x>rtion of which was rather steep. 
Judging by a huge mass of the Boa quite 
! near it w ould npnpar I hat it had found 
j its way into the Ivy and there extended 
I till some twenty or thirty square yards 
were occupied by it. and with excellent 
I results. The greater mass, which I took 
I to bo that originally planted, was of the 
, jungle order and of a beauty not to be de¬ 
sired. Not so that portion w’hich had 
I found its way into the Ivy bank and, 
gradually threading its w-ay throughout, 
had produced the happiest results. The 
thin distribution of the Tea had apparently 
1 >oi*ii regulated by the density or otherwise 
of the Ivy, while the gay effect of rose 
coloured blossoms over the sombre ground¬ 
work was particularly striking.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Plagianthus Lyalli in Wales. — A fine 
specimen of this w T as in bloom in General 
Gough’s garden in the Vale of Conway 
about the middle of July. At first sight 
this species looks like a large-flowering 
Cherry, the long-stemmed white blooms 
being each about an Inch across 
and banging in bunches from the 
young w'ood of the previous, year’s 
growth. These blossoms are daintily 
fringed, iheir snow'y petals veined 
with silver rays and the central tuft of 
golden stamens slightly tinted with bright 
purple. If not the hardiest of its genus 
it is generally considered the handsomest 
and one that may he grown without the 
shelter of a wall in our milder counties. 
The leaves are for the most part retained 
during the greater part of the year. A 
light soil and good feeding apix*ar to be 
the essentials in tin* management of this 
shrub and the growths that have bloomed 
should be cut fairly well back immediately 


after flowering so as to encourage new 
growth.—J. 

Dianthus Caesar’s Mantle. —This fine 
variety appears to be uncommon, but it is 
one of the. most distinct of the single 
Binks. The foliage, stems, and flowor buds 
are of a peculiarly deep shade of glau¬ 
cous-blue, almost purple, and the flowers, 
i which are each rather more than an inch 
across, open flat, and are of a rich blood 
crimson with a darker, nearly black, cen¬ 
tre. The flowers borne on strong, stiflly- 
erect stems preserve their wonderful col¬ 
our for a long while in any weather. I 
have found D. Ciesar’s Mantle a little 
squeamish during damp weather in winter 
and it is often rather slow to start when 
the rooted cuttings arc first put out. But 
it is worth any amount of patience and re¬ 
pays one for a little attention as regards 
soil. {Some plants, for example, which I 
have in a border are very much liner in 
every way than others which are growing 
in the rather poor, dry soil of a rock-gar¬ 
den slope where most of the Dianthuses do 
very well.—N. Wales. 

Illicium religiosum at Monreith. —Al¬ 
lhough Mr. A. D. Webster, in his “ Hardy 
Ornamental Flowering Trees and {Shrubs,” 
tells us that ”1. anisatum (syn. I. reli- 
girtsum). from China and Japan (1842), is 
too tender for outdoor culture in this coun¬ 
try.” this is not borne out by the experi¬ 
ence of everyone. It flow'crs well in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
where it is grow n in a sheltered bonier of 
herbaceous plants and shrubs. There it 
makes a shapely hush about 4 feet or a 
little more high. It has, unfortunately, 
the habit of hiding its rather singular- 
looking, yellowish-white flowers under the 
leaves, and one has to lift aside or up¬ 
wards some of the branches before obtain¬ 
ing a good view of the blooms. Maund, in 
“Tin* Botanic Garden,” gives a fair illus¬ 
tration of a flow'cring spray of I. reli- 
giosum, together with a considerable 
amount of information regarding its uses 
in Japan. In Riggott’s “The Gardeu of 
Japan,” there is a pretty Illustration of a 
single flower and leaf, but Mauml’s plate 
gives a clearer idea of the foliage and 
flowers. It is said to he synonymous with 
I anisatum, hut authorities differ on the 
point. Piggott and Maund say that it 
flowers in March. It was in bloom at 
Monreith in July.— Dumfries. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias for hanging 
baskets.— The general beauty of green¬ 
houses can be enhanced by the judicious 
use of hanging baskets, and for this pur¬ 
pose there is now quite a variety of plants 
to choose from. In the present instance, I 
would call attention to the Begonias be¬ 
longing to the tuberous-rooted section. At 
the Royal Agricultural Show' held recently 
a I Cardiff, their value was well displayed 
by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, of 
Begonia fame. They exhibited three 
kinds—viz., Lena, Venus, and Golden 
Shower. The first-named has bright rosy- 
crimson flowers : Venus, n decided acquisi¬ 
tion, is said to he the first white among the 
pendulous Begonias. The flow’ers are 
greenish-white, bur. change to pure wlilto 
when fully developed, the petals long and 
slightly twisted. Golden Shower bears 
apricot.-coloured, fairly double flow'crs in 
j great profusion. Other desirable kinds 
1 are Alice Manning (yellow), Carminia (car- 
| mine-red). Gladys (dark red), Mrs. Bilkey 
! (salmon-orange), and Fleur do Chrysan- 
| iiicm.* (salmon-pink). The chief charac- 
leristics of these Begonias arc their droop- 
I m g habit of growth and free flowering. 
The best method of culture is to start the 
tubers in box?*, pr. sniJjR .pots, similar to 
oilier Begonias and Gloxinias, and before 
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they become pot-bound they should be 
transferred to their flowering quarters, 
using a mixture of flbrons lonui and loaf- 
moukl In equal ports.—T. i>. It. 

Rhododendron viscosum (syn. Azalea 
vtseosn).—Although specially valuable as 
one of I he latest of Its class to flower. 
Rhododendron vlseosum, or Azalea 
viscosa, the Swamp Honeysuckle of North 
America, Is also sulliclenlly‘pleasing in ap¬ 
pearance to merit a place In gardens where 
shrubs are in request. In addition to its 
good trusses of white flowers, the latter 
have the charm of fragrance. It is a 
native of the swautpe of sonic parts of 
North America, but in our climate it does 
uot disdain ordinary' loamy soil, with the 
usunl amount, of moisture to he met 
with in nverngo Iirilish gardens. It forms 
a good-sized bush 5 feet or fi feet high or 


a fine six'cimen in one of the borders. It 
flowers freely there, and was full of buds 
in the middle of July, when I saw it. One 
noticeable thing was the fact, that some 
fruit remained on the ircos, and this was 
quite hard and green. It will he interest¬ 
ing to observe when this rijiens. The tree 
al Monrcith is some 10 feet or 12 feet high. 

-Ess. 

Room in the kitchen garden.- In the 

issue dated July 201 h there is an excellent 
article, over I lie initials of “ A. G., ,f con¬ 
cerning the ndvantagos to be derived from 
having plenty of room in the kitchen gar¬ 
den. There is one crop which is, at times, 
crowded rather closely where space is 
valuable, and that is French Ilea ns. It 
Is not at all uncommon to see the foliage 
of one line meeting that of the next when 
tlie plants are full grown. Not only arc 


FRUIT. 


ilaspbemj Superlative . 


so in this country, and grows from 4 ftsd. 
to S feet in height In its native land. It 
was in bloom at Monrcith on July 14lh, 
wonderfully late for a hoi, dry season 
such as this inis been in May.— S. Auxott. 

Eucryphia corditotia in Wigtonshire.— 
Otnrming ns is Kuerypbia pinn.itifolia 
when carrying a multitude of lovely white 
flowers. E. cordifolia is even more delight¬ 
ful. It is attractive ut all seasons, as its 
dark, cordate foliage is exceedingly pleas¬ 
ing, while the habit of the shrub or small 
tree Is admirable. II apinors to take 
longer than E. pinnatifolia before it at¬ 
tains flowering size, but when it does so it 
is of the highest beauty, with its exquisite 
white flowers, which show so well against 
the deep green, glossy leaves. I do not 
think It is quite so hardy ns E. plntmli- 
folia. hut it Is with Sir Herbert Maxwell 
at Monrcith, vVlgfdushin*. whefc there is 
Digitized by CjO v>Q lc 


the pods unable to grow to perfection, but 
when picking ls*gins the daily tramping 
between the lines results in broken vines 
and trodden |«nls — the result being that 
Hie plants never really refKiy the work de¬ 
voted to them. I always endeavour to sow 
these Keans in such a way that when tin* 
vines are fully grown there may Ik* a clear 
IS inches between each line in order to 
permit of satisfactory picking. I use this 
instance merely to emphasise the value of 
the remarks of “ A. G.,” with whom 1 
quite concur in the Inadvisability of cur¬ 
tailing space when a kitchen garden is 
Icing formed, and when tin* rental of laud 
on the estate may be comparatively small, 
it does not lake any more labour to work 
a large kitchen garden on the lines indi¬ 
cated by “A.'O. M than It does to inter¬ 
crop one of smaller extent.- A Scottish 
Card un tu. 


RAS1T.KRRY CULTURE. 
Kaspiikruy plantations are oft times seen id 
a condition that calls for adverse comment, 
the various cull uni I Items being carried 
out in u perfunctory maimer. Surprise 
is expressed ut tlicir yielding unsatisfac¬ 
tory returns under such circumstances, 
ami advice is solicited both ns to what is 
wrong and what can ’he done to remedy 
matters. Weeds, too, are often allowed to 
grow away unchecked, particularly the 
wild Convolvulus, all of which have a per¬ 
nicious effect on the young canes, besides 
lobbing the soil of a great deal of nulri- 
inent. Were greater cleanliness observed 
in Raspberry plantations tlinn is sometimes 
the caso, much less would bo heard of in¬ 
festations of the various insect pests to 
which tills steles of fruit is subject. 

When the fruit has been gathered the 
chief details calling for attention are get¬ 
ting rid of the old canes and thinning those 
of tin* current season. Enough, with a few 
to spare to make allowances for accidents 
or <lying of canes, should lie left of the lat¬ 
ter, so that when I lie linal thinning is done 
next February they will, when tied to their 
sunqioris, be (J inches apart. Tying at the 
present time being only of a provisional 
nature, ratlin sulHcos for the purpose, 
twine, tarred or otherwise, being reserved 
for spring use. To prevent llie spread of in¬ 
sect and other pests, the old canes, woods, 
and extraneous matter should lx* burnt 
forthwith. Those having it to spare should 
I lien give the plantation a liberal dressing 
ot well-rotted manure, which should be 
merely spread on the surface aud not dug 
in. To every one fortunate enough to be 
so circumstanced, there are, of course, 
hundreds who are not. and these must fall 
back on artificial manures to supply the 
needful amount of stimulant demanded 
by the roots. Of these, basic slag, from 
4 oz. to S oz. per square yard, and kainit, 
at the rate of 3 oz. i>er square yard, are 
excellent to apply at the. present time. 
In January a good dusting of tlie surface 
with bone-meal may lie given,'followed by 
1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia i>or square 
yard in February or March. All of these 
substances should he sprinkled on the 
surface, and as far as possible raked In, 
when rain will do tin* rest. I( there should 
lie an accumulation of old potting soil, 
burnt refuse, or anything of alike descrip¬ 
tion lying idle, some of it, spread over lie* 
artificials to an Inch in thickness, will do 
a great deal of good. 

Perhaps, as an all-round vnriety, few 
can equal Superlative (herewith figured), 
which is of fine flavour, fruit large and 
good for dessert. There is a variety named 
The Guinea, a counterpart. of Superlative 
with the exception of colour. Roth ought 
to be found in every collection. 


FRUIT IN A SMALL GARDEN. 

I have often thought how seldom one gets 
a practical illustration of I lie efforts made 
to have a fairly constant and long-con¬ 
tinued supply <»f fruit from a small garden, 
and yet when the effort is an accomplished 
fact such a supply is very welcome. In a 
season like the present, for instan<*o, when, 
despite a few’ disappointments as tin* re- 
Mult of the long spell of dry weather, fruit 
pros|*eets are decidedly above the average. 
A fairly constant supply has been avail¬ 
able since I lie ripening of the first Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry in June, and will 
continue with few blank days until the last 
ot the late Apples are over next spring, a 
period of « i »v on nine months. I have 
three rows 1 -' 1 lit■'SihfittR^rries, Sovereign, 
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order named, a couple of rows of Rasp¬ 
berries, and three Loganberries on i>oles in 
an odd corner. A small square of ground 
is devoted to Gooseberries, Red, White, and 
Black Currants, bushes raised from cut¬ 
tings inserted in the spring of 1913 and 
from which a very good supply of fruit is. 
annually obtained. Resides the require¬ 
ments for a small household a fair amount 
has this year been available for sale, and, 
with Gooseberries at Is. per pottle and 
Currants Sd. and Is. per lb., a fair amount 
realised. Space for this kind of fruit be¬ 
ing limited, the bushes are kept small and 
compact by judicious pruning. A bit of 
netting is thrown over a couple of late 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes to keep up 
(he supply until the Plums are ready. 
These are represented by two bush trees, 
respectively of Victoria and Kirke’s, and 
a very fair average crop is annually ob¬ 
tained also from a couple of bushes of 
Crittenden Damson. I found tw T o small old 
Apple-trees in the garden, Blenheim and 
Mabbott’s Pearmain. They were in rather 
a poor state, but a judicious thinning out, 
together with surface mulching and feed¬ 
ing, has put new life into them, and they 
are carrying capital crops. An earlier 
Apple for kitchen use is a young bush tree 
of Stirling Castle. 

The above gives a slight idea of what 
may be done in the way of fruit in a gar¬ 
den of alMJut (JO perches, besides growing 
sufficient in the way of vegetables and 
salads (witli the exception of Potatoes) to 
keep a small household supplied for the 
greater part of the year. As may be 
imagined, there is not much ground that is 
not occupied. As a matter of fact, I think 
there is hardly a square yard except a 
little in the immediate vicinity of the Apple 
and Plum trees. Where as large an 
amount of fruit in variety as possible i s to 
be obtained from a limited area strict at¬ 
tention to all cultural details and keeping 
the trees free from all insect pests are ab¬ 
solutely essential, E. B. S. 

Hurd wick. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR 
FORCING. 

WKLL-rooted plants recently severed from 
the parent should without delay l»e trans¬ 
ferred to pots of a suitable size, viz., 5£ 
inches to (>.} Inches respectively, those 
placed in the latter to l>e reserved for the 
In test batches. New pots require to bo 
soaked in a tub of water for twenty- 
four hours and old jx»ts thoroughly 
washed and dried, also the crocks 
before using, setting aside all pots 
that are cracked, as very firm pot¬ 
ting is necessary. Let the jx>ts be care¬ 
fully drained, and about a tablespoonful of 
soot scattered over the crocks, and above 
ibis a thin layer of turfy loam or a few 
half-decayed leaves, thus preventing to a 
certain extent the finer portions of the soil 
used getting into the drainage. Good 
maiden loam that has been stacked a year 
should be used for preference, chopping 
(lie same with a spade moderately fine, 
adding to each bushel of loam a fi^-inch 
potful of soot and bonemeal respectively, 
well mixing the whole before using. The 
roots at the base of the young plant should 
be opened out a little, and (lie surface of 
the ball of roots kept $ of an inch below 
the rim of the pot for the supply of water, 
which must l>e abundant after the plants 
begin to develop. Keep the ball of roots 
in the centre of the pot and work down the 
soil with a fiat pointed potting stick, mak¬ 
ing it very firm, eventually finishing off 
with the blunt end of the jwvtting stick, as 
the necessary soil is added, leaving an even 
surface. Select nil oi>en sunny position 
for the plants dnriyg*4J“dr growifg sea¬ 



son. A firm gravel walk with a layer of 
coal ashes over with a scattering of soot 
now and again will prevent worms finding 
their way into the pots. Stand the plants 
clear of each other and quite level, even¬ 
tually giving more space as growth deve¬ 
lops. Water through a rose can whenever 
necessary, and pinch off all strings as they 
appear. Red spider will sometimes appear 
on the foliage during very tropical wea¬ 
ther, especially so should the layers have 
been taken from old plantations, in which 
catte, lay the plant on its side, and thor¬ 
oughly syringe the foliage previous to re¬ 
potting. The occasional application of soot 
among the pots will stem the tide of this 
horrid pest. J. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Apple-tree growths.—I should 
be obliged for your advice witli regard to 
tlie treatment of some young Apple trees, 
which seem to be affected with the Apple 
sucker. The tips of the young growths 
have in most instances a shrivelled and 
most unhealthy appearance, and much of 
the blossom, especially on the upper part 
of the trees when they were in flow r er, 
had a like appearance, and never proi>erly 
developed. 'The trees, Ecklinville, King of 
the Pippins, line's Prince Albert, and 
Newton Wonder, are’growing in a light 
loam. What treatment is the best? Should 
the spurs be left long or short for fruiting 
on Buerre 8ui>erfin and Pitmaston 
Duchess Pear-trees?— Amateu it. 

[It is to be regretted you did not for¬ 
ward some of the affected shoots for ex¬ 
amination, as It is quite possible that 
they may be dying from the effects of an 
attack of Brown rot fungus. If such Is 
the case the shoot would be dead or in a 
dying condition. These should be cut 
back to living w r ood, burning the diseased 
portions. If it is merely the foliage that 
is affected the damage is no doubt caused 
by the Apple aphis. An insecticide such 
as Quassia extract w’ould be a good 
remedy, and if used according to direc¬ 
tions it may with safety be applied twice 
or thrice at weekly intervals. For Brown 
rot fupgus spray with dilute Bordeaux 
mixture, i.e., at summer strength, on two 
or three occasions. The withered appear¬ 
ance of the flow’ers may have been due 
to frost or cold winds. With regard to 
the pruning of the young spur w’ood in the 
Pears named, cut the shoots back to four 
or five leaves now\] 

Raspberries failing.—I have been very 
disappointed with my crop of Raspberries 
this season. The canes are three years 
old and were supplied and planted by a 
well-known firm of West Country fruit 
tree growers. The first year they w T ere cut 
down to f» inches. Last year I was away 
from home and the man who was in 
charge of the garden, knowing nothing 
about fruit, let all the suckers grow*, so 
that the ground became one mass of 
growth and gave no fruit to speak of. This 
season I have been kept busy Dutch hoeing 
off the suckers ns they came up between 
the row’s, also cutting off those in 
the rows where they w’ere coming up too 
thick* It looked ns if I should get a 
very good crop of fruit, but when it 
formed there were only a very few pips 
on each berry, so that what fruit there is 
is not worth gathering. The canes last 
winter were manured wdth sea-weed and 
were left the full length, the ends being 
bent over and tied to the wires. The new r 
growth this season is very strong. I shall 
be much obliged if you can Inform me how F 
I should treat the canes to avoid a reipetl- J 
tion of this season’s disappointment. 1 
propose trenching In between the rows so 


as to restrict the root growth that has now 
spread all over the ground to within, say, 
a foot on either side of the rows.—R. N. 
Farquharson. 

I The reason why the fruit failed to de¬ 
velop properly is not in any way due to 
defective cultural treatment, but to insect 
agency. You have done quite right in 
limiting the number of suckers or young 
canes, sufficient only of these being re¬ 
quired for next year to stand about 9 
inches apart when trained to the trellis. 
It is the rule to leave the strongest, and 
rather more than will be ultimately 
needed, so that a selection can be made 
when they are finally tied in. With regard 
to your proposal to trench between the 
stools, we advise you to abandon the idea, 
a* this, besides doing an infinite amount 
of harm, w r Ill not in any w F ay help to 
remedy matters in regard to the fruit not 
coming to perfection. This is caused by 
the Rasi>berry beetle, which attacks the 
blossoms and so damages them that if 
fruits form afterwards they are so defec¬ 
tive as to be of little or no value. It is a 
difficult pest to contend with, as spraying 
is of no avail. The only thing to be done 
is to spread an old cloth smeared with tar 
beneath the canes and to shake the beetles 
on to it, doing this in the early morning 
when the insects are sluggish, and at the 
time the canes are in bloom. Also cut out 
and burn the old canes directly the fruit 
has been gathered, and be careful to leave 
no rubbish lying on the ground. All de¬ 
formed or useless fruits should also be 
gathered aud burnt, as these usually con¬ 
tain the larva; of the beetles, this in great 
measure preventing, or at any rate lesseu- 
ning, future attack.] 

Fruit-trees in Grass.— Where the condi¬ 
tions as regards soil and shelter are the 
same I cannot, detect any difference be¬ 
tween the growth of trees planted in culti¬ 
vated land and in Grass. Even on the 
Paradise stock, trees in Grass grow vigor¬ 
ously, given shelter. A mulch in summer 
is also desirable, until well established at 
least. If trees in Grass were ns carefully 
looked after otherwise as trees in gardens 
I am sure the difference in growth, etc., 
would be t<x> slight to notice. A Gras? 
orchard is one of the iqost refreshing and 
pleasant places one can stroll about in. 
Shelter is far more important than cultiva¬ 
tion to fruit-trees, at any rate when young, 
and even Grass yields a trebled crop where 
sheltered. The Grass cut in an orchard 
makes a splendid summer mulch for the 
trees. It attracts the dew and keeiis the 
ground quite moist, and, as it decays, pro¬ 
vides food for the tree roots.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

The Morello Cherry.— I doubt if a cot¬ 
tager can more profitably utilise a wall 
than with a Morello Cherry. The Apricot 
cannot be relied on nowadays, and the 
Peach will only succeed under the best 
treatment, and with proi»er contrivances 
for sheltering the blossoms. The Morello 
Cherry, on the contrary, is hardy, 
and the fruit is so much in demand that 
even in rural districts purchasers are 
easily found. A fair-sized tree will In a 
favourable year bear a lot of fruit, and, 
taking one year with another, will give 
profitable returns. The best of the Morello 
is that it will thrive where most other 
fruit trees would not bear satisfactorily. 
Jt does well on a north wall, and In posi¬ 
tions where trees or high buildings inter¬ 
cept much sun and light it seems quite at 
home. There is, indeed, scarcely another 
hardy fruit the needs of which can be so 
easily met. If any reader of Gardening 
should be wishful of replacing an unsatis¬ 
factory wall trosjiteh blip try the Morello 
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HOSES. 

hose sms. r. v. iiowarth. 

This handsome Rose, which, when shown 
at the National Rose Society’s exhibition 
at Regept’s Park by Messrs. Alex. Dick¬ 
son ami Sons, was given the Gold Medal. 
Is a strong-growing variety, the buds long 
and shapely, the fully expanded hloouis 
having broad jsdals. The colour may Ik* 
desorilKHl as orange-salmon Hushed with 
pink. The flowers are of fine form, the 
foliage shining and deep green, and look¬ 
ing ns if it would not. he liable to mildew. 
It is a very beautiful Rose and one flint 
evidently would be very effective when 
grouped. 


the white table-cloth. The flowers, too, 
when cut are very useful. In order to keep 
up a supply of flowering plants all the 
year round recourse must be had to cut¬ 
tings. A few put in early in February will 
yield a plentiful supply of flowers during 
the Rummer and autumn if grown in a 
cool house or pit, and few plants can be 
found to grow anil bloom more freely in 
a shady conservatory, heavily draped with 
climbers, than this Begonia. Another sup¬ 
ply of young plants should he raised from 
eu!tings put in about the middle of July, 
and kept growing on in a pit or house as 
close to the glass as possible. Pick off 
the flower-stems as they appear, which will 
induce the plants to grow more vigorously. 
In the end of October or beginning of 


sand., Fill 44-inch pots with this compost, 
pressing it firmly into the pots, put a little 
clean silver sand on the surface, and water 
tJi rough a fine rose. The cuttings may 
1 then,be inserted round the sides of the 
pots. Place the latter in a propagating 
pit or house, and when rooted pot them 
off singly into 3-inch pots, using the same 
compost as for tlie cuttings, with a por¬ 
tion of leaf-mould added, but with less 
sand. After potting, place the plants in 
the same temi»erature as before until they 
get well established, when they may lie 
transferred to a cooler house and Ik* shifted 
into larger jKvts. They will soon grow into 
useful flowering plants. When the pots 
get full of roots they will t>« greatly bene¬ 
fited by being fed either with liquid man¬ 
ure or with some other fertiliser. 


Bose Mrs. C. V. Howarth. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


BEGONIA METALLIC A. 

This is one of the very host of Begonias 
either for summer or winter use, and, in 
addition to its flowers. Its bronzy leaves 
make it a desirable plant for grouping 
along with others in the intermediate house 
during winter and in the cool greenhouse 
during summer. The flowers, which are 
of a light rosy colour, are set upon stalks 
sufficiently long to show them up well 
above the foliage. Young healthy plants 
of this Begonia growing in 14-inch or fl¬ 
inch i>ot.s will Ik* found to last for a long 
time in flower when used in rooms or in 
windows, and small neatly-grown plants 
of it arc* suitable for dinner-table decor¬ 
ation, the bronzy folhigg. looking wuJl u|*on 
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November place them in tlie coolest eml 
of a plant stove or intermediate house, and 
if in good healthy condition they will lie 
In full flower by Christmas, and will keep 
up a supply of bloom for six or eight 
months. 

This variety of Begonia will be found to 
be suitable for planting out against the 
hack wall of a warm house, or to tralh up 
pillars or rafters. In order to obtain 
strong, healthy plants which will yield a 
supply of flowers in a short space of time 
select cuttings frotn old plants which have 
boon previously cut down. Cuttings made 
of shoots growing from the base of old 
plants will he found to root freely. Lot 
them he 4 inches long, strike them in light 
soil, consisting of equal icortious of good 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, sifted through 
a sieve, mixed with plenty of sharp silver 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation pests.—Novr that Carnations 
are so extensively cultlvated under glass 
certain pests hitherto troublesome have to 
be guarded against. The commonest and 
at the same time most deadly is red-spider. 
Of all preventive measures, syringing with 
very weak soot-water is the best. When 
the pest has obtained a hold, spray with 
salt, water, a 3-inch i>otfiil of agricultural 
salt to a gallon of water. It should be 
used in the evening and forcibly syringed 
off the next morning. Tliripx are equally 
dangerous both to the flowers and the 
young growths. Fumigating in this case 
has little or no effect, for the pest is so 
minute that it can shelter itself in the cen¬ 
tre of the growth and come forth unharmed 
after the fumes have cleared away. The 
surest way to eradicate it Is to use a nico¬ 
tine insecticide, spraying it on the plants 
with a tine sprayer. Greenfly is always a 
nuisance, but it cannot live whore the iast- 
natued spray is used. Of fungoid diseases 
stem-rot is the most fatal. It affects the 
plants just above the soil, causing the 
stems to rot, with the subsequent loss of 
the whole plant. Potting too deeply is the 
chief cause, allhough errors in treatment, 
such as overwatering and overfeeding, in 
too moist an atmosphere, contribute their 
share. Leaf-spot ami rust are brought 
about by the same kind of treatment. The 
remedy lies in growing the plants more 
naturally, and in an atmosphere that is 
always on the dry side, esiiecially in win¬ 
ter. Water should only he applied to the 
roots when the soil really needs It, Abun¬ 
dance of air without draughts should 1 m? 
admitted at all times.—F. J. T. 

Scutellaria mocclniana.—Many members 
of the Labi a tro to which this lK*longs are 
remarkable for their showy blossoms, but 
few if any are more brilliantly coloured 
than this. It is extremely useful for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse during 
the summer mouths and with a little ad¬ 
ditional heat it will continue to bloom into 
the autumu. It forms an upright growing 
plant. The flowers, borne in closely 
lacked terminal clusters, are tubular, each 
about 14 Inches long, and in colour deep 
scarlet, the interior of the throat rich yel¬ 
low. It was introduced from Mexico 
about fifty years ago, ami soon became 
popular, but of late years it has not been 
mot with so frequently as its merits en¬ 
title it to be. TI1I9 Scutellaria is of easy 
propagation and culture, as cuttings root 
readily In the spring. They should be 
formed of the growing shoots, and placed 
in sandy soil In a close propagating case 
where a gentle heat is maintained. The 
plants must not be stopped too freely in 
order to induce a bushy habit, as the finest 
heads of flowers are produced on the 
shoots which h.-»vfj J>ge*i| Mowed to run up 
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Primulas fop the Garden. 


Gardeners, particularly those interested 
in outdoor gardening, are fortunate in tlie 
<;normous number of Primulas now avail¬ 
able with which they may embellish their 
rock gardens, bog gardens, and borders. 
From Europe, from Asia, and from America 
they come, and a very large proportion of 
them are amenable to outdoor cultivation. 
Of the newer introductions there are some 
which perhaps we do not. quite understand, 
particularly ns to whether they are truly 
perennial or not, or whether they like lime 
or the reverse, but half the interest in 
growing plants Is in discovering their re¬ 
quirements, and enough is known of many 
of them to make it worth while ]x*rsever- 
ing to find cut the right treatment. In 
spite of the many new introductions from 
Gliina many of the old favourites are still 
in the front rank and will not Ik? easily 
ousted. As a matter of fact there is not 
much to beat our common Primrose (Pri¬ 
mula vulgaris) clothing a shady bank or 
hedge so early in the year. There is a 
handsome large-flowered form of the com¬ 
mon Primrose called Evelyn Arkwright, 
which is well worth growing. The Oxlip 
(Primula elatior) and the Cowslip (Pri¬ 
mula oflieinalis) are both delightful species 
worth growing in our gardens, and flourish 
in ordinary loamy soil. The dainty little 
Primula farinosa is the type of a section 
which includes also Primula seoticn, a 
little gem growing wild in the very north 
of Scotland, and 1*. frondosu from the 
Ilalkans. All like moist soil with a mix- 
lure of peat and a half shady position. Of 
the three, P. section is tin* most difficult 
to keep: P. frondosu is quite accommodat¬ 
ing and flowers freely every year, bearing 
quantities of its dainty rosy-purple 
flowers held above the rosettes of mealy 
leaves; it resi>onds to dividing and replant¬ 
ing annually after flowering. P. farinosa, 
known also as the Bird's Eye Primrose, is 
smaller, with lilac flowers each with a 
yellow “eye,” the variety P. f. magellnnica 
has flowers of a bluer shade. To the 

Auricula Section 

belong most of the older species best 
known in gardens, and which are found 
wild in Hie mountainous regions of Europe. 
The names of many of them have been 
much confused and are far from right still 
in gardens and nurseries, though botanists 
and those who have made a special study 
of European Primulas have done much to 
bring order out of chaos. Primula Auri¬ 
cula is a variable secies, and it is doubt¬ 
ful if the true wild plant is very often 
met with in gardens and nurseries. It ap¬ 
parently responds to cultivation in grow¬ 
ing to a larger size and in producing larger 
flowers, but, in any case, the best forms 
met with in gardens are decidedly worth 
having. The flowers are yellow and the 
leaves often mealy, but sometimes not. 
The Munich formyls* a pretty iuid fairly 
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easily grown plant rejoicing in loamy soil 
with lime in it; it is known as P. Auricula 
monneensis, and has narrower leaves than 
the commoner forms of Auricula, and 
heads of slender, yellow flowers. The 
pretty, yellow-flowered P. Obristi is also 
considered a variety of P. Auricula, as 
also are P. Balbisi, with large yellow 
flowers and green leaves, and P. bellunen- 
sls, all yellow, both being ground under 
P. Auricula var. ciliata. Another yellow- 
flowered sjtecies of the Auricula group is 
P. Palinuri from Southern Italy. It has 
large ample leaves of a bright green colour 
and forms a woody rootstock. The flowers 
are of a deep golden yellow borne in an 
umlK‘1 on a tall scape held well al>ove the 
foliage. When doing well this is a hand¬ 
some species and likes a rich loamy soil 
and sun. For years a good clump flour¬ 
ished in a sunny border in the Botanic 
Gardens at Glnsnevin, in deep soil, receiv¬ 
ing an annual top-dressing of sand, pent, 
and loaf-mould. It will do equally well 
on fhe rock garden given similar condi¬ 
tions. 

P. maiwii nata is one of tlio most clia rul¬ 
ing of the species related to P. Auricula, 
and in one form or another is to be found 
in most gardens where alpines are grown. 
Tlie ornamental character of the leaves is 
in itself sufficient attraction, but the 
flowers produced in March ami April are 
also beautiful. The leaves are prettily 
serrated along their margins and furnished 
below witli a mealy powder, which shows 
on flic margins from above. The flowers 
vary In size and colour, some being pale 
lilac and others of an almost violet shade; 
the Ik st form known 1o me 1 * Jng that 
called Linda Pope, which has handsome 
broad leaves and heads of Large flowers 
deep lilac in colour. P. marginata alba is 
not of much decorative value, not being 
pure white. 1*. marginata is easily grown 
in gritty loam and leafsoil, in a half-shady 
position. When the stems become long 
and hare the plants should be lifted after 
flowering and replanted down to the 
leaves, and an annual top-dressing of loam 
and leaf-soil is beneficial. 

P. carniolica, from South Austria, is a 
lovely species and grows well in condi¬ 
tions that suit P. marginata. It forms a 
small rosette of smooth, green leaves and 
produces a flower scape from six to eight 
inches high, bearing at its summit numer¬ 
ous lilac flowers each with a conspicuous 
white “ eye.” 

P. viscosa is much confused witli P. hir¬ 
suta, and it is probable that most of the 
Primulas grown in gardens as P. viscosa 
are really forms of hirsuta. One form of 
P. viscosa which seems generally correct 
is P. viscosa var. cynoglossifolia, but al¬ 
though pkiced with others of similar habit 
on - the rock garden at Glasncvin it has 
failed more than once to become estab¬ 
lished. There is a group of 


Evroi’Uan Primulas 

with comparatively small, rather stiff, 
smooth leaves, which contains some of the 
prettiest species, and they are generally 
easy to manage. P. spcctnbilis forms a 
rosette of smooth, stiff leaves, somewhat 
viscid and fairly broad in comparison to 
their length. The flower scape grows .some 
four or five inches high, hearing several 
delightful rosy mauve flowers; loam, loaf- 
soil. and sharp grit suits it. and a half- 
shady position. 1*. glaucescens, often 
grown as P. calycina, is an attractive 
species. From rosettes of smooth, grey- 
green leaves arise the rather short flower 
scai>cs carrying several fairly large blooms, 
which, in the best form, are of a fine rose 
colour. P. longobarda is also grown at 
1 Glasnevin; it is similar to hilt smaller than 
ghiucescens and was classed by Pax as a 
sub-species of I*, spectnbilis, hut by others 
Is considered a variety of the former. 

I‘. Wulfeniana, from the Austrian 
Alps, is a good doer, and does not object to 
a fair amount of sun. The leaves are com¬ 
paratively short, stiff, smooth, and sharp 
l>ointed. The flower scape, three to four 
inches or less high, carries one or two deep 
rose-coloured flowers. 

P. clusiana, from the same region, also 
flourishes in gritty loam and half shade. 
The leaves are smooth, light green. The 
flower scape, some four or five inches high, 
bears several fairly large rose-coloured 
flowers. Certain species of the Auricula 
section are distinguished by having the 
leaves and often the flower scaj[K»s fur¬ 
nished with glands which give off a some¬ 
what sticky, reddish fluid. Among others 

P. rEDEMONTANA Is to he met with in 
gardens, and bears above the rosettes of 
glandular leaves umbels of rosy purple 
flowers often with a white “eye.” 

I*, cenensis, also known as daouensis, 
comes from the high Alps of the South 
Tyrol. The leaves, like others in this sec¬ 
tion, are sticky, and the flowers, carried 
in umbels, are rose-coloured, each with a 
white centre. 

P. villosa is a pretty plant with glan¬ 
dular leaves and short flower scapes sur¬ 
mounted by one or two pale rose-coloured 
flowers. 

P. commutata is also in cultivation and 
resembles the above siiecles, and is, in fact, 
now looked ui>on as a variety; flowers 
bright rose. 

1*. oottia is an interesting little plant, 
sticky in all its i>arts, and bearing umbels 
of rose-coloured flowers. 

1‘. hirsuta is out? of the best and show¬ 
iest sjiecies for the garden and Is fre¬ 
quently offered ns P. viscosa, from which 
it differs in the smaller leaves, which are 
also furnished with reddish glands, and in 
the shorter flower scape. The best forms 
have large rose-coloured flowers, hut other 
1 forms are white or pale pink, and some 
have rather small flowers. The delightful 
plant known as P. pubeseems alba is ap¬ 
parently to lie considered a form of 1*. 
hirsuta, as also are ciliata superha, a mag¬ 
nificent variety with large violet-coloured 
flowers, ciliata purpurea, Mrs. J. H. 
Walker, and the now iHjpular variety, 
“ The General.” 

P. intec.rifolia is not too common in 
gardens though fairly easy to grow. It 
has been described as free flowering, but 
tliis is not my exi>orionee at Glasnevin, 
where it has been grown in a granite mor¬ 
aine, and certainly increased but never 
flowered freely. It l>ears, rather sparingly, 
lilac or purplish rose-coloured flowers on 
rather short scapes.—J. W. B., Glasnevin, 
i«. Irish GKmfeffofoai fr 

(To "be continued.) 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS AND 
OTHERS. 

Among the summer flowering and later bul¬ 
bous subjects the Gladioli occupy a place 


diversity of colour and form, and, not 
least, the rich procession of flowers the 
varying sections provide and the extended 
season of their blossoming. Following 


frosts, they yield of their l»est in propor¬ 
tion to the way in which they are grown. 

Tha t they are not fastidious no one with 
any know ledge of the subject will gain¬ 
say. At the same time they well repay 
good, if not indeed generous, cultivation. 
In this connection it has been freely stated 
that Held cultivation suits them well, and 



Gladiolus gandavensis in variety. 


entirely unique, and whether as garden 
ornaments or for their utility in the cut 
state have no competitors. In very large 
measure these facts alone would lie suffi- 
dent to account for their popularity, 
though this is doubtless equally due to 


their 


hardiness, shj 

Digitized by 
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close upon the heels of the Larkspurs, 
which for weeks'in July fill the garden 
with lowering spires of richest blue, 
purple, and lavender, the earliest or 
July-flowering Gladioli make their appear¬ 
ance and from that time onward for 
weeks, even to the comiDg of the early 


it is quite true, though we have to remem¬ 
ber at the same time that the field soils of 
some localities are infinitely superior to the 
garden soils of not a few r other districts. 
Of I his side of the subject it may be said 
that it is the depGhkcjfiall&tffpft'hd compost- 
tion 
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in conjunction with Rood drainage. Here 
the cultivator should boar in mind that the 
originals of this great race were chiefly 
of South African origin and that in con¬ 
sequence soil warmth means much to them. 
In other words in a soil consistently close 
and tenacious they are not likely to be 
happy, just as in a soil of exceptional 
lightness or drained excessively by sand 
or gravel subsoils are they to be seen at 
their best unless special cultivation is in¬ 
dulged in. All such matters, however, 
need consideration at other times- than 
this, if the best results are to bo expected, 
while at the opening of the season’s flower¬ 
ing it may be worth while directing atten¬ 
tion to the importance of 
Seedling raising rather than relying 
upon (lie old corms continuously. The rais¬ 
ing of carefully hybridised seedlings year 
by year has to the amateur far more in it 
than the all-fascinating pursuit of produc¬ 
ing some new or improved form, great as 
that might be. In the seedlings we get 
the immeasurable advantages of vigour 
and constitution—precursors of the hand¬ 
somest spikes—which are hardly obtain¬ 
able by any other means. In other 
words, the seedlings are virtually 
rejuvenated and behave accordingly. 
The Gladiolus Is so easily inter¬ 
crossed, so generous in its seeding, and 
reaches the flowering stage so quickly—a 
couple of years or so—.that the method is 
quite worth while, particularly when It is 
remembered that hundreds may appear at 
little cost where dozens were not possible 
before. Those wishing to make a start in 
this direction should grow the varieties of. 
the July-flowering G. gandavensis (figured 
on page 421), Lemoinei, Nanceianus, and 
Childs! sections in order to have a repre¬ 
sentative or embracing whole. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


ANEMONES SPORTING. 

Judging from my own experience this 
season, the coloured forms of the Wood 
Anemone are apparently exhibiting a 
marked tendency to variation. That beau¬ 
tiful variety P.lue Ponnet this year has 
given birth to a form which is quite dis¬ 
tinct, and certainly very interesting. As 
^ our readers who grow these Anemones 
are aware, Blue Bonnet is the latest kind 
to push above ground ; in fact, with the 
exception of Plumbago Lar.pentxe and Poly- 
podum cambricum, it is the latest thing I 
grow to start into life in spring. This 
year the growths appeared quite a fort¬ 
night before the usual time, and they were 
different from those produced by Blue 
Bonnet ; they were of a deei»er green, and 
were nearer the soil. When they flowered 
1 found that the blooms were quite dis¬ 
tinct ; they w r ere not. only considerably 
purer, but differed in form. Three of the 
ictnls curved inwards, and remained so 
during the flowering period, giving the 
blooms a quaint appearance, contrasting 
nicely with the deep green foliage. I have 
grown A. Robinson! in quantity for up¬ 
wards of twenty years, and until two years 
ago, when a tine white form declared 
itself, which has remained quite true. This 
year, in a tolerably large bed of A. Robin- 
soni, three plants have sorted, and pro¬ 
duced flowers varying slightly in colour, 
but much in the way of purpurea. One 
should Ik? an acquisition, as it is rather 
brighter in colour than the parent plant, 
and has the robust growth of A. Robin- 
soni, which is as enduring as A. npennina, 
whereas purpurea, although not of weakly 
constitution, is likely to die out unless 
well cared for. Two sports from A. apen- 
nina have declared themselves tills year, 
and I am rather mizzled as to Uieir origin. 


I have been growing several clumps of 
lKillida this year. 1 have seen nothing of 
them, and am wondering whether they 
have changed into two double-flowered 
forms, and whether these sports come from 
A. appenina* plena. They are quite double, 
one having a very pale centre with mauve 
outside florets, the other is pale blue, and 
both bloomed n fortnight later than A. a. 
plena. They are certainly distinct from 
all other varieties I am acquainted with. 
It certainly is curious thad: these Anemones 
should all at once have taken to sporting in 
this way. Has the season had an influ¬ 
ence? j. Cornhill. 


FLOWERING CLIMBERS. 

In the springtide of the year many a de¬ 
lightful picture is afforded by hardy flower¬ 
ing climbers, such as the mountain Cle¬ 
matis and Wistaria. Crude walls and ill- 
designed structures devoid of interest 
assume an aspect of beauty when swathed 
in trailing growth and floral tracery. 
Strong-growing climbers, such as the two 
already alluded to, soon attain large pro¬ 
portions and clothe a wide expanse of wall 
in a comparatively short space of time. It 
is when allowed unrestricted freedom of 
growth that the most picturesque effect Is 
obtained, and a Wistaria rambling along 
the coping of an old wall or Clematis gar¬ 
landing the sombre foliage of a Yew with 
trails of starry blossoms are infinitely 
more charming than the same plants when 
subjected to formal training. Balconies 
and verandahs can be rendered objects of 
loveliness J’or many a month by the help 
of flowering climbers. One I have in my 
mind where the mountain Clematis and 
Wistaria mingle their blossoms and the 
Banksian Roses bear their sprays of yel¬ 
low and white flowers. Later on the 
purple Clematis Jaekmani, which has 
threaded its way through the countless 
growths, spreads Its rich velvet line over 
the greenery, and tall white Lilies grow at 
the foot of the pillars, while in the autumn 
the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula) 
fills the precincts with sweet perfume. 
There are many other ornamental climbers 
that may he utilised with good effect, 
esjiecially in the south-west, where Sola- 
iium jasminobles grows freely, nnd will 
cover a house with its snowy flower-clus¬ 
ters in three or four years. Where it ia 
not liable to be killed or seriously injured 
by severe frost, there is no more satisfac¬ 
tory climber, as it commences to bloom in 
May, and flowers throughout the entire 
summer and autumn, often retaining its 
blossoms ns late as November. 

Where the Sola mini is hardy, rhysian- 
thus alliens will also grow vigorously and 
produce its white flowers in profusion, 
while Stanntonia Intifolia nnd Cliantlius 
puniceus may also be planted with satis¬ 
factory results. The well-known blue Pas¬ 
sion-flower is a quick-growing and dccora- 
th r e climber, and is attractive both during 
its flowering period and when, later in the 
year, its golden-orange fruits hang like 
fairy lamps among the dark foliage. It 
has also the advantage of being practically 
evergreen, Its old foliage being In most 
cases retained until shortly before the a>p- 
pearanee of the young leaves in the spring. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Anthyllis Barba-Jovis.— 

Would you kindly tell me how to treat this 
and how to increase it?—T. Kidd. 

fAnthyliis Barba-Jovis, a native of the 
South of Europe, requires for its success¬ 
ful culture a warm, well-drained soil. It 
is too tender to thrive In the open ground, 
and even in the neighbourhood of London 
it. needs the protection of a south wall. 
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It can he readily raised from seeds when 
these are to Ik? obtained, but failing seeds 
cuttings of the half-ripened'shoots may be 
struck, if put into r<ots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a frame kept close and shaded. 1 

Hidalgoa Wercklei. —About twenty years 
ago a great deal of attention was directed 
towards this Hidalgoa, a near relative of 
the Dahlia. The flowers, bright vermilion 
in colour, and each about 21 inches in 
diameter, are very suggestive of those of 
a single-flowered Dahlia. The great point 
of difference, however, is that this Ilidal- 
goa is quite a free growing climber, mount¬ 
ing .upward by twisting the petiole of the 
leaves around any available supi>ort. 
Despite the interest attached to it for a 
time, and the fact that it is a really 
handsome climber, this Hidalgoa seems to 
have almost; if not quite, dropped out of 
cultivation. It was first discovered by M. 
Carlo Worekle on a mountain in Costa 
Rica in 1898, and was distributed by Mr. 
J. L. Childs, of New York, a couple of 
years afterwards under the name of the 
Treasure Vine, Childsia Wercklei. It is 
very readily propagated from cuttings, but 
does not form tubers after the manner of a 
Dahlia.—K. R. W. 

Catananches.— These old border plants 
have much to recommend them. The best 
known is perhaps C. c ecru lea with rich blue 
flowers, but the semi-double C. bieolor with 
its white rays and bluish-purple centre is 
no less attractive. The Daisy-like blos¬ 
soms are borne at the ends of branching 
stems some 2 feet high and stiff enough 
to support themselves in a free and grace¬ 
ful manner. They are excellent for cut¬ 
ting and last a long time. Out-doors the 
same bloom will continue to open by day 
and close at night for weeks, and the plants 
may bo relied upon to be in bloom prac¬ 
tically all summer. The Catananches are 
perfectly happy in any well-drained soil in 
a sunny position and they stand drought 
remarkably well.—J. 

Digitalis hybrids. —From time to time 
one’s notice is directed to hybrids between 
the common Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, 
and perennial sjieeies. Several times I 
have had specimens submitted to me to see 
if they were rare. I saw some nice ones 
in Sir Herbert Maxwell's garden the other 
day. They were evidently between D. 
ambigua and I). purpurea, both of which 
are at Monreith. The hybrids varied a 
little, and some showed evident traces of 
the parentage of I), ambigua in the creamy 
colouring, with that of D. purpurea in. the 
markings. It appears these Foxglove 
hybrids produced at Monreith do not seed. 
By the way, D. purpurea is represented at 
Monreith by numbers of plants in the bor¬ 
ders, and there are some specially good 
white varieties of great stature and size. 
—S. Aknott. 

Erigeron strigosus. —Plaints raised from 
seeds of this pretty evergreen Erigeron, 
sown in gentle heat in February, are now 
coming into bloom. They tye little more 
than a foot high, and carry a number of 
flowers of a'soft greyish blush—a shade 
difficult to describe in words, but a re¬ 
markably j leasing one, especially where 
blooms of a soft tone of colour are needed 
t j reduce a redundancy of gay colours in 
the border.—S. A. 

Clematis tangutica. —This is sometimes 
.said to be only a variety of C. orientails, 
but, if so, it is a much finer thing with its 
far brighter yellow flowers. It is quite 
hardy iu most parts of Scotland although 
it has not been largely grown, as the taste 
for the smaller-flowered Clematises is not 
so widespread as it should he. The best 
plant 1 have, yet; §een_ ( was in the garden 
of Provost IlaTliday at Esthwaite, Loch* 
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maben, where there was a big plant on a 
wall. 1 have found no difficulty in grow- j 
ing it, but have lost it through someone I 
having carelessly cut It through close to 
the ground when trimming back some of j 
its neighbours.—S. Arnott. 

LUPINS. 

TnE Lupins, whether annual or perennial, 
are all vigorous and easily-grown plants. 


bordering the woodland, or, again, in the 
woodland itself. There is also one other 
position in which the Lupin is rarely seen, 
if at all, and this is on the lawn, where 
bold groups could be arranged with the 
best results. Indeed, there is no reason 
why such things as these hardy Lupins, the 
Larkspurs, the Piconies in both tree and 
herbaceous sections may not be grouted in 
the same free way upon the lawn with 


Lupinus polyphyllus. 


Of the perennial section we have few 
border plants possessing greater merit. 
Easily grown and quickly raised from seed 
there is no reason why good examples of 
these plants should not be found in every 
garden where the good and bold-flowering 
lerennials find a place. The place where 
Lupins mostly are found is in the her¬ 
baceous border, but with equal or even 
better results they could be used In the 
shrubbery border, or as^ foil to shwibs 
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other suitable tilings to follow. A garden 
arranged on this plan could not fail to 
prove attractive for some time, and would 
be a great change from the orthodox border 
arrangement relegating all these plants to 
one particular place, and then seen only in 
solitary examples. A solitary specimen of 
the white Lupin, with its dozen or more 
spikes, needs no praise, but why should It 
be one only when fifty plants could as easily 
exist in suitable places? The seeds are 


best sown in the early autumn months In 
the open, or during the winter in boxes 
and transplanted in May or a little later 
to their permanent quarters. For the rest, 
it is best with the usual good and generous 
treatment to leave them alone. The 
established plants will bear root division— 
a tliiug best done in the early spring with 
growth appearing—and with good treat¬ 
ment a decent flowering results. The roots 
of these Lupins are rough, w'oody, and 
cross-grained, and a little too much cut¬ 
ting may be easily given when dividing the 
plants. On the other hand, seedling 
raising is always interesting. The only 
other cultural directions necessary are 
that a deep soil and ample space should be 
given. Among the perennial kinds 

L. roLTPiivi.LUS and its varieties are 
unrivalled, and in the coloured class us 
much as in the wkite-flow r ered section con¬ 
siderable improvement is noticeable. 
There is also a set sufficiently distinct to 
do duty as a bicolor race, the flowers being 
purple and tipped w r ith white. These are 
probably but the outcome of crosses from 
insect agency, and a certain jiercentage < f 
the seedlings only may be of this char¬ 
acter. Where it is desired to keep the 
white-flowered kind as true as possible it 
is best to protect a plant at blooming time. 
Any socially good or purer wdiite kind 
should lie increased by root division only, 
the seedlings being reserved for further 
trial. So far, only the taller border kinds, 
of which L. polyphyllus, w T ith its synonyms 
L. grnndiflorus and L. macrophyllus, is the 
best, have been referred to. There is, how¬ 
ever, the 

Tree-Lupin (L. arboreus), a valuable 
plant with yellow 1, flowers, borne in great 
profusion. This well-marked fqiccies is 
admirably adapted for a wall or as a bush 
in the open; indeed, in the latter form I 
have seen the plant 8 feet high, and as 
much through. At this size it is, perhaps, 
the most attractive of shrubby plants, and 
should be grown more frequently. Cut¬ 
tings of this kind root readily, and seeds 
are freely produced. Some interesting 
hybrids exist between the last named and 
the forms of L. polyphyllus. A pure white 
variety of the Tree-Lupin is called Snow 
Queen, a charming plant, and quite an 
acquisition. Another tree kind is Fairy 
Queen, with sulphur and rose-coloured 
flowers. To the foregoing must be added 
the eaiiy-flow’ering 

L. Nootkaensts, a North American 
species. It is virtually a very dw’arf L. 
polyphyllus. Then come the 

Annual kinds, and these alone are 
among the more show T y of plants easily 
raised from seeds, which should be sown 
thinly in the flowering positions in the 
oj»en, or a few seeds in a pot, and trans¬ 
ferred bodily as required. Those things 
are not the best to transplant, and if it be 
done at all it must be done quite early. 
In short, it is best not to transplant at all, 
and where seedlings are too (hick, early 
thinning should not be lost sight, of. A 
good soil not deficient of lime is well 
suited to this clasff. Some of the best of 
this section are L. Menziesii, yellow, 

1 i feet: L. mutabilis versicolor, in which 
varieties with shades of blue, lilac, and 
purple, on plants 3 feet high, are found. 

L. Hartw'ogi eoelestinus has sky-blue 
flowers, height 2 feet, while L. nanus, L. 
n. albus, and L. subearnosus are of dwarf 
lmbit, rarely more than 15 inches, the 
flowers ranging from white to blue, the 
latter of varying shades of the colour. All 
of these annual kinds are easily raised 
from seed, and not only make an effective 
display, but are valuable for cutting. Fy 
sowing seeds at inJei^illaiifrgPOd succes- 
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CULTURAL NOTES. 1 perfect when the cuttings have been rooted 


Ik the plants have not been shifted into 
the largest size pots they are.to occupy 
this should be no longer delayed. At this 
time of the year the growth is very rapid, 
and a chock at the roots is not advisable. 
Pots 10 inches in diameter are used for 
the largest and strongest plants; those an 
inch less‘for the weaker ones intended to 
carry exhibition blooms or to make good- 
sized bushes. For late-struck plants to; 
IK'rfect one big bloom only, or for the pur¬ 
pose of growing into smaller plants for de¬ 
coration, I employ ]H»ts still smaller. My 
Chrysanthemums have been potted about 
three weeks, and I am giving them ample 
room. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance, and one that is often badly 
managed. Iit some cases the space at dis¬ 
posal is limited perhaps, but to grow Chry¬ 
santhemums well air and tight are neces¬ 
sary. If they are stood together, 
the pots touching each other, one gets a 
soft, sappy growth that easily becomes a 
prey to mildew in the first place, and never 
has the substance to develop good blooms. 
For convenience the plants are stood in 
rows 5 feet apart, and each pot a foot 
from its neighbour. In rows they may be 
properly fastened by fixing posts and wire 
of sufficient strength. It is well to attend 
to this early in the season, as later, when J 
the stems and leaves have considerable 
weight, a great amount of damage may be 
done by wind. When tied to stout wires, 
each growth staked separately to a strong 
cane, rough weather gives but little 
anxiety. 

Watekinc. is another part of culture that 
must have at least daily attention. We 
sometimes rend, and it is a general idea, 
that Chrysanthemums must have any 
amount of water.* This is wrong, for al-1 
though when in full growth they require I 
a considerable quantity to support the i 
abundance of leaves, they are, neverthe¬ 
less, readily killed by too much moisture 
at the roots. It is rather difficult to say 
how often Chrysanthemums may he 
watered: but one can give some idea by 
describing my own practice. After any re¬ 
potting the pots are stood close together for 
a collide of weeks or so. During this time 
sprinkling with water overhead is done 
cadi afternoon, and if the leaves of any 
plant show signs of flagging, then it has a 
good supply, enough to properly soak the 
hall of earth. I bit when the i>ots are 
placed in their permanent quarters, and 
stood apart as indicated above, with the 
full sun shining on them all day, water Is 
more often necessary. I do not continue 
sprinkling overhead, but from this time 
carefully watch the roots. It is well to go 
over the collect ion morning and afternoon, 
for to give all water at one time is court¬ 
ing defeat. Those dry In the morning are 
watered and the pots filled, so that there 
is no mistake about Iho earth being mois¬ 
tened; the plants not requiring any then 
are seen to in the afternoon. This l>eing 
done regularly and by the same hands, one 
gets to know almost by Instinct when to 
water each plant. If there is a doubt tap 
the j>ot with the kmicklps. mid if a hollow 


early and grown well by being duly shifted 
on into larger pots. Late-struck cuttings 
bear but one big bloom; therefore wo must 
confine the plant to a single stem. The 
three in the first ease may he trained by 
loosely looping each to the stick placed to 
tmin the main stem to. All other side 
growths are removed as superfluous when 
small. It is different with bush plants, of 
course. These are topjied, but the hist top¬ 
ping of the growths should take place in 
July. Afterwards securely tie the stems 
when required. S. W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The time has now arrived when Chrysan¬ 
themums need constant care up to the 
flowering iwdnt. The plants are all by this 
time presumably well established in the 
flowering pots (which should he from 7 
inches to 12 inches in diameter), and grow¬ 
ing away freely. Supposing these pots to 
be fairly well tilled with roots, as they 
probably are by this time, a stimulant In 
the form of liquid manure of some descrip¬ 
tion must now he given, as the growth is 
rapidly approaching the point when the 
flower buds are produced, and no pains 
should he spared to bring the plants into 
the most vigorous state of growth until this 
is accomplished, anything like a check or 
starvation at this season being fatal to the 
production of good blooms. Care, however, 
must be taken not to administer any rank 
manures, especially decoctions of horse or 
sheep droppings, or the like, unless the new 
roots are so abundant ns to really require 
it. If the plants are at all newly or ovor- 
Itotted, or if the soil he the least sour or 
overwatered, liquid manure of this descrip¬ 
tion will undoubtedly do more harm than 
good. Guano has, however, a decidedly 
drying ofTect, besides encouraging the pro¬ 
duction of fresh roots, and I have seen a 
weak solution applied to plants that had 
become a little sodden at the root have the 
host effects. In short, unless thoroughly 
|H>t-bouud, a little guano water, or a weak 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, just to 
encourage a sluggish growth, is all that 
can jiossihly l>e given with safety. If the 
pots, however, are well filled with healthy, 
active roots, and the soil is sweet, porous, 
and well-drained, the Chrysanthemum can 
hardly he over-fed, and horse op sheep 
| manure water, guano, soot, sewage, sul 
j pliate of ammonia may be list'd freely, tak¬ 
ing care not to employ them too strong at 
first. I prefer using the first-named in¬ 
gredients alternately during the earlier 
stages. The guano will keep tin* soil sweet 
and the roots active; the soot will imjtfirt 
a deep healthy hue to the foliage, and ren¬ 
der It to some extent distasteful to green¬ 
fly. &e.; while the liquid manure or sewage 
will afford abundant supplies of solid 
nourishment to the plants. Afterwards, 
when the buds are swelling, I would gra¬ 
dually discontinue to use these, but; make 
use of a solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
beginning with a strength of a full quarter 
of an ounce to the gallon, and by degrees 
| increasing it to half or three quarters of an 


there must be only one to each shoot, how¬ 
ever strong. Cut out nil suckers from the 
base of the plants, and trap and destroy 
earwigs, or they will do a lot of damage. 
Thrips are often troublesome in dry town 
gardens, and, if not kept down, will shortly 
render many a promising shoot blind- 
Plentiful syringing will generally keep 
them at bay, but if really affected the 
plants must he syringed with, or the points 
of the shoots dipped into, some reliable in¬ 
secticide. _ 

Garden Pests and friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia leaves, injury to. —The leaves of 
quite a number of my Begonias are per¬ 
forated like unto those which I enclose. 
May I ask the favour of your telling me 
in one of your coming issues what the iiest 
is that, attacks. I should say that only the 
greenhouse plants are being injured. If 
you are able to identify the enemy I shall 
be both glad and most, grateful. Also for 
any possible remedy.—T. R. 

[The a pi tea ranee of your Begonia leaves 
suggests that, slugs have been al work upon 
them. Search should bo made after dark, 
when the peats may be seen and ensured ; 
or I/ettuce or Cabbage leaves may Ive laid 
on the pots or benches, and examined from 
time to time, dropping the captures into 
hot water, or otherwise killing them.] 

A new disease of Onions.— A disease of 
Onions known as Onion smut, which has 
only been recorded in this country on rare 
occasions, has made its appearance in the 
North of England. Onion smut, which 'j« 
caused by the fungus Urocystio Cepukc, is 
a well-known and serious disease in 
America, where the damage is often so 
great as to prevent the growing of Onions 
on ground which lias become infected. The 
disease attacks the young plant and causes 
small dark spots and streaks on the first 
leaves. The later leaves also show signs 
of disease in the form of long streaks. 
The streaks are at first covered by the 
skin of the Onion leaf, but presently the 
fungus bursts through the surface and ap¬ 
pears as long black patches, from which 
myriads of dark ixnvdery eporcfi are 
scattered on tin* ground. The disease is 
not confined to the leaves, but attacks the 
outer scales of the bulb, causing large 
fissures. The seriousness of Onion smut is 
due not only to the immediate loss which 
it causes among plants, but also to tlie 
fact that the soil in which diseased plants 
are grown Ik'Couics infected by the spores, 
which retain I heir vitality for several 
years. Once the soil is infected, Onion¬ 
growing in it becomes well-nigh, or alto¬ 
gether, iiniMissible. Growers should ex¬ 
amine' their young Onion plants carefully 
and forward to the Board of Agriculture, 
72, Victoria Street, Ijondon, S.W. 1, any 
siieciiuens which seem to show signs of 
infection, so that the existence or not of 
the disease may he verified. To prevent 
the spread of the disease all plants at¬ 
tacked by Onion smut should be pulled up 
and burned. 

The cuckoo spit. Both last season and 
this the cuckoo spit has been a great pest, 
and as great an enemy to fruit-trees almost 


sound goes out give water; if a dull sound, 


ounce. This will keep the vigour up j 


as the aphis or winter moth caterpillar. 


let that particular pot wait. There is no 
need for stimulants until the soil that was 
used in the final potting can have time to 
he well filled with roots, and that is not 
yet. 

Training the plants for giving large 
blooms Is simply limiting the number of 
shoots. Three to each plant are accepted 
as the number of flowers the same will j 
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steadily until the blooms expand, and. No ordinary spraying material appears to 
given a good foundation, cannot fail to shorten its evil-life, even when it. is well 
produce flowers >f the finest quality, drenched with same. Quassia and soap. 
Carefully stake and tie out the shoots of even of the best makes, is not effective. I 
the plants as they grow, affording as much have not yet tried nicotine; possibly it 
space as possible to each, (hit out any would he the best thing. The Government, 
weak or useless shoots, and break away should certainly allow gardeners and 
all side growths unless quality of bloom is farmers thy, ame ojf dijeatlne free of duty.— 
no object, but If large flowers are wanted \V. J. Faiimek. 
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BEES. 

FOOD PRODUCTION.—RE-STOCKING 

SCHEME BY MEANS OF COUNTY 
committees. 

So much has been written and said of the 
above that probably an account of a visit 
to one of the County apiaries will interest 
your bee-keeping readers, anil the general 
render besides. 

By way of recapitulation, let me say that 
the Government established machinery, 
through the Food Production Department, 
for the supply, at a moderate charge, of 
nucleus colonies raised from imported 
Dutch bees and pure Italian queens. These 
types are considered less subject to disease 
than others. Early in Die year, members 
of the different County Bee-Keepers’ As¬ 
sociations were invited to subscribe to the 
support of the Government scheme by tak¬ 
ing shares at 80s. each. For that the 
shareholders will receive, in order of ap¬ 
plication ns long as available stocks hist, 
one nucleus stock of bees with fertile 
queen complete, on four frames, an addi¬ 
tional 10s. being payable on receipt of each 


colony has been increased to twenty-nine 
stocks, of which twelve are natural 
swarms, the first one issuing on June 14th. 
Eight of the twenty-nine stocks are still in 
the original Dutch skeps, another eight are 
in modem hives, and thirteen are in nuc¬ 
leus hives, or boxes. These arc the lots 
from which the nuclei—a very limited uuui- 
ber—will b? distributed this year, in fact, 
in n very short time from now. 

A few further particulars will be of in¬ 
terest. The hive is at present set npurt 
for raising queen cells from Italian brood, 
and the resulting queens will eventually | 
head the nucleus stocks. 

Mr. Price anil other County Experts j 
have had to deal with a difficulty which 
was not too apparent. This was that the ! 
bees arriving in skeps had to draw out all 
the comb on their removal to bee frames. , 
During the snap of cold weather in the j 
middle of the warm, feeding had to be re¬ 
sorted to to prevent starvation. In order 
to accomplish this rapidly and (which was 
far more necessary) without disturbing the 
bees in their important work uikui the 
brood foundation, the device was adopted I 
of a tin feeder running on the floor l>oard 



stock. Of course the imported stocks 
would be increased in number as time went 
on after their arrival at the central apiary. 

But the process of multiplication of col¬ 
onies will be clear, if I describe a visit to 
one of these County apiaries. The par- 
ticular apiary is that belonging to Stafford¬ 
shire, and is under the care of Mr. J. 
Trice, the County Bee Expert It is 
situated at Pcnkridgo in an ideal clover- 
laden district. The hives arc arranged In 
an old-fashioned orchard, with plenty of 
provision therefore for the clustering of 
natural swarms. 

The imported Dutch stocks reached Mr. 
Trice on April 14th in eight skeps—six 
were of the quaint tall Dutch pattern 
packed by themselves in one crate, and 
two were of the ordinary English pattern, 
packed by themselves in another crate. 
Although the bees must have been n con¬ 
siderable time on the way by sea and Lind, 
yet not more than a dozen were dead on 
arrival. After a time, the expert received 
twelve Italian queens of the dark variety 
from a noted queen-breeder, Mr. Plana, of 
Bologna, Italy. Of these twelve queens, 
ten were successfully^Uflt reduced. jThe 
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anil worked from the back of the hive 
This reminds me of the way in which a 
“ skeppist ” of old days told me lie used 
to feed his bees in winter. Ills plan was 
to slide in at the skep entrance a trough 
containing sweetened ale. Why sweetened 
ale I cannot say, and of course It would 
Ik* the old-fashioned home-brewed sort. 
But the indnt of interest lies in the re¬ 
turn, at this very up-to-date apiary, to a 
mode of feeding practised by the beekeeper 
of the so-called dark ages! 

Notice In the illustration the tall Dutch 
skeps. They an* shaped like a sugar-loaf, i 
the straw being tied in a bunch at the top 
and twisted over. The height is fully 2 
feet 2 Inches and the diameter at the base 
ltl inches. There is able to be no feed hole 
at the top. The entrance is not at the bot¬ 
tom on the floor lmard as In English skeps, 
but is from (5 inches to 10 inches up from 
the base and Is circular in shape 1 inch 
in diameter. The skep is lined inside with 
rune and very thin laths, and is strength- j 
ened outside with came or wire supiiorts 
hound with strong string. B. It. II. 

[I am much indebted to the Editor of the 
Staffordshire Advertiser for his courtesy in 


A portion of the Pcnkridgo (Staffs) apiary, showing bar frame 
hives, nucleus hives, and tall Dutch skeps. (By the kind 
permission of the “ Staffordshire Advertiser.”) 


•permitting me to make use of his notes on 
a visit to the Staffordshire apiary, and 
also for lendiug the accompanying illus¬ 
tration.] 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CURRENT WORK IN ALLOTMENTS. 

In low-lying allotments, where the soil re¬ 
tained a considerable amount of moisture 
throughout the dry spell of weather which 
we experienced, the crops were very satis¬ 
factory. On higher ground vegetables did 
not make headway. Since the rain came 
the plants, even in the high, dry soil, have 
grown wonderfully well. When planting 
winter greens some allotment holders, who 
had to deal with very dry soil, made holes 
with a dibber; tilled them with water and 
put in the plants—to their lowest leaf¬ 
stalks. I have watched those plants 
closely since; for about ten days or so they 
simply retained their freshness of leaf 
during the hot weather, then the rain came 
and the progress those plants have made 
Justilies the method of planting ns they 
have quite outstripped others, near by, 
that were planted and simply watered in 
while the soil was in a very dry state. 

Onion and Cabbage seed, sown in July 
and the early port of August, should yield 
valuable plants. Allotment holders would 
be well advised to raise more Onions early 
in August than they do, generally. The 
resultant plants may be lifted and trans¬ 
planted, but 1 favour sowing moderately 
thickly and then thinning-out to 8 inches 
apart in due course in the case of very 
heavy soils and sandy ones. In soils of 
medium heavy loam transplanted Onions 
may be expected to do well. 

In the spring the auturnn-raised Onions 
escape the ravages of the fly; they are 
ready for use in good time, and they are 
weighty, solid, and fresh. In the northern 
counties sowings of Onions and Cabbages 
made the third or last week in July would 
prove successful; but in the southern coun¬ 
ties it is not wise to sow seeds of these 
two vegetables before the first week In 
August. South of London I have found 
August 1 litli lo 15th ideal dates. The re¬ 
sultant plants rarely run to seed. 

Eaiii.y and Second-Early Potatoes.— 
Seed tubers of these must be boxed and 
exposed to the light and air right through 
the autumn and winter. The boxes may 
be placed in a sunny position, but care 
should be taken that they and the seed 
tubers are not exposed to rains. liOte 
varieties should be lifted and stored before 
they get badly diseased. If stored in 
clamps the latter must be made on high 
ground and, even then, the base on which 
the tubers rest must be a few inches 
higlier Ilian the surrounding ground. Dry 
straw should be placed next to I lie tubers 
with an outer covering of soil at least 0 
inches thick. Ventilate the clamps. If 
very severe frosts come more soil and 
litter can be put on. 

Seeds of Lettuces and Cauliflowers 
for earliest use next year must bo sown 
early in August in northern counties and 
late In the month and tile first week in 
September in the southern. Grow these 
plants in firm but good soil. In the case 
of Cauliflowers it will be advisable to make 
provision for temporary protection if 
severe weather comes. 

Thickly-Grown Plants. —It is not a 
wise plan to leave rows of plants, of any 
kind, that are required to stand the winter 
in the open qua rtq*»: -thickly together. 
Fewer plants, growing fciSirufljv will with- 
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stand (lamp ami frosty weather better 
than many plants overcrowded. 

Vacant Ground. —There should not be 
much vacant ground in allotment and cot¬ 
tage gardens. As plots become vacant 
strong plants of Kale, Savoys, and Sprout¬ 
ing Broccoli may be put in as late as the 
middle of September. Seeds of a very 
early variety of Turnip, scattered thinly, 
broadcast, and raked in, will result in a 
wonderful crop of useful roots before real 
winter weather comes. After Potatoes 
have been lifted, I usually, late in August, 
simply level the ground and sow some 
seeds as advised above. Very little thin¬ 
ning is required and, by the latter imrt of 
Octol>er and throughout November several 
bushels of nice, tender roots are available 
from a rod of ground. G. G. B. 


THE SUNROOT 
(JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE). 
IIelianthus tubebosus, as a source of 
food, was well known to the natives of 
America long before the advent of the 
white man. I)r. V. Harvard (1895), in an 
account of the food-plants of the North 
American Indians, says:— 

“ The first place belongs to the Jerusa¬ 
lem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosue L.). 
It produces many edible tubers, sometimes 
2 inches in diameter, in our day mostly 
used for the feeding of cattle, horses, and 
pigs, but which were precious to the . 
Indians on account of their hardiness and 
prolificacy, retaining possession of the soil 
for many years. These tubers were men¬ 
tioned by Chamberlain in 1003, and brought 
to France by Lescarbot, who, in 1012, de¬ 
scribes them as being ‘as big as small 
Turnip, excellent to eat, with the taste of 
Artichoke, but more agreeable, and multi¬ 
plying in a wonderful way.’ As the plant 
is a native of the valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and does not reach any part 
of Canada, it is evident that the Canadian 
and New England Indians who planted it 
must have obtained it from the tribes 
further south and west, so that we may 
infer a rather large area of cultivation. 
The Jerusalem Artichoke is, so far, the 
only contribution of North America, ex¬ 
clusive of Mexico, to the vegetable garden 
of the world, and it can be said to be an 
aboriginal contribution. Strange to note, 
it is now miicli more cultivated in the Old 
World than on this continent. 

‘‘The tubers npiienr to have been highly 
appreciated in Europe from the first. The 
plant was grown in the Farne.se Garden at 
Rome, and was distributed thence under 
the name Girasole Articiocco, or Sunflower [ 
Artichoke. It was early reputed, by some ; 
mistake, to be a native of Brazil, and this 
error crops up in various compilations, 
down l<> recent times. Venner (1020) stated 
that, the tubers were usually eaten with 
butter, vinegar, and i>epper. Parkinson 
(1020) noted that they were very commonly 
offered for sale in London.” 

it is a singular fact, as Harvard re¬ 
marked, that a plant so highly esteemed 
by the American aborigines, and for 300 
years used in Europe, should find so little | 
favour to-day in tl\e land of itorigin. 
The literature indicates that it is probably 
even less used ijow than when Harvard 
wrote, some twenty years ago. Our cx- 
IHuience at Boulder having indicated the 
astonishing size of the crop, and the value 
of the tubers as human food, we could not 
understand the apparent neglect. 

At Boulder, Colorado, in 1017, we planted 
the white variety in a field which had been 
for two years in IIelianthus animus. No 1 
fertiliser was used, but the soil was ex¬ 
tremely good for the locality. The tubers 
were planted 3ie^t apart in the rows, and 
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the rows were 2 feet apart, each plant thus 
occupying 0 square feet. The yield was 
found to be at the rate of 9 GO tons to the 
acre. This greatly exceeds the average 
yield of Potatoes. The most astonishing 
yield is re [sorted from Western Washing¬ 
ton by W. II. Lawrence (Bull. 7, Wash. 
Exper. 8ta., 1912). Of the red variety, 

“ 335 lbs. of tubers were dug from an area 
of 3(»0 square feet—at the rate of 20-20 
tons per acre.” The white variety was 
even more prolific; “on upland clay near 
Alcqua 2,015 square feet produced an esti¬ 
mated yield of 38 9 tons i**r acre.” 

Much work in the development of varie¬ 
ties is undoubtedly ahead of us; it may be 
safely assumed that modern methods of 
breeding, with more attention to the par¬ 
ticular characters desired, will in time 
greatly improve the plant and give us sorts 
adapted to special purposes, as in the case 
of the Sugar Beet. 

Analyses suggest that the food-value is 
about the same as that of the Potato, but, 
as the carbohydrates are different, further 
investigation is desirable. 

Edw. Smith notes that 55-9 per cent, of 
the salts in the tubers is potash, and cul¬ 
tural oxitorimonts agree in indicating the 
value of potash salts as a fertiliser for the 
crop. Behrend indicates the presence of 
3 S8 to 0 -47 per cent, of dry weight of pen¬ 
tosans, a class of insoluble carbohydrates. 

C. E. Quinn, Farmers' Bulletin 331, 
slates that I he Girasole “ is superior to the 
common Beets and Turnips for hogs, and 
about equal to 1%)I a toes, and richer in pro¬ 
tein than sweet Potatoes.” It should not j 
be fed pure, but as part of a mixed ration. 
S. M. Tracy states that three bushels of 
tubers fed with one bushel of Corn to hogs 
in the winter are fully equivalent to two 
bushels of Corn, and the fresh feed which 
tlie tubers give keeps tiie animals in much 
better health than when fed on Corn alone. 
At tiie Agricultural High School in Berlin 
the dried leaves and stalks of the Girasole 
were fed to sheep and cows, and found 
about equal in nutritive value to good 
meadow hay. It was found advisable to 
use it as part of a mixed diet. Since the 
green parts of the plant are very large, 
there is here another important source of 
profit. The young plants are sometimes 
used as food for cattle. Magen reports 
that peasants in lhe south of France are in 
the habit of feeding the tubers to work 
horses, and with good results. In an ex- 
periiuent they were fed with crushed grain 
and chopped hay, and no unfavourable re¬ 
sults were noted. The ration was found to 
be very economical both on account of the 
small value of the land on which the Arti¬ 
chokes are grown and tiie ease with which 
the plant may be cultivated. 

Girasole tubers can be used as a boiled 
vegetable, as salad, or in soup. We have 
found them excellent food, and, while the 
taste often strikes people as jieculiar at 
first, it is easy to acquire a liking for them. 
The tubers may be left in tiie ground 
during the winter and dug as required. 
They are not injured, when thus left out, 
by tiie frost. If they are stored they 
should lie put into pits with a covering of 
straw and earth. In preparing them for 
the table (lie irregularity of tin* tubers is 
a disadvantage, making them hard to jieei. 
It may be said, however, that the thin 
skins may be eaten with the rest, and are 
not objectionable except from tiie stand¬ 
point of appearanee.— Good Health. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato leaves spotted —Will you please 
tell me what the spots on my Tomatoes 
are, as per enclosed? 


know what is the best thing to do. Also 
the cause of It.—E. Mounfield. 

[The Tomato leaves are affected with 
the well-known leaf-mould, Cladosporium 
fulvum. Pick off and burn the worst of 
the affected leaves and then spray the 
plants with sulphide of potassium, which 
you can obtain from any chemist. Dis¬ 
solve i ounce of this in 1 gallon of hot 
water in which an equal quantity of soft 
soap has been previously dissolved. Three 
or four sprayings at. weekly intervals 
should arrest and destroy the fungus. 
Before using or consuming the fruits wipe 
them with a cloth. Another season disin¬ 
fect the house and spray with the sulphide 
named as soon as the young plants begin 
to grow freely as a preventive measure, a 
weak solution of \ ounce to 2 gallons of hot 
water sufficing for this.] 

Potatoes.—It appears from the pre¬ 
liminary rcjiort by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture that the estimated reduction in the 
area of Potatoes planted in England and 
Wales this year is approximately 15 per 
cent, as compared with the area planted in 
1918. Potatoes generally are backward, 
and in some instances the main crojxs are 
only just showing above the ground. From 
2 «st exqierience, Potato growers will 
realise that under such conditions only 
light crops may be raised. The long-ex- 
Iiected, welcome rains have come at last, 
but at the same time the change in weather 
has brought with it atmospheric condi¬ 
tions—dampness and closeness—favourable 
to the development of the Potato blight. 
Everyone who has planted Potatoes should 
do all that is possible to ensure the pro¬ 
duction of the largest possible yield, tak¬ 
ing measures, by spraying, to protect the 
plants from the ravages of Potato blight. 
The disease made its appearance recently 
amongst the crops in the South-West, ami 
all growers should arrange to have their 
second earlies and mainerop Potatoes 
sprayed at an early date. Leaflets on the 
disease and full particulars as to spraying 
may be obtained free from the Board of 
Agriculture, 3, St. James’s Square, Lon¬ 
don, S.W. 1. 

Tomatoes in the open.—With many, the 
growing of Tomatoes out of doors is at¬ 
tended with not a few risks, and it is 
very questionable whether in some locali¬ 
ties ‘‘ the game is worth the candle.” 
Where advantage has been taken to plant 
under south walls one can often rear a 
frame-light against the wall, under which 
the fruit ripens more quickly. I have 
found, too, that in an uncertain season it 
is best to restrict the number of trusses 
and aid the ripening up of the few by ad¬ 
ministering stimulants instead of trying to 
get a big crop, which often fails to ripen 
properly.—W. F. 

The weather continues very hot and dry, 
and it has been necessary to assist most 
crops by copioms supplies of water. When 
water is necessary, it should lie given in 
the evening, or, failing this, in the early 
morning. Tiie same amount of water ap¬ 
plied at night will have greater effect than 
at any other time. Owing to the atmo¬ 
sphere being less conducive to evapora¬ 
tion. tho water will the better sink into 
the soil. If watering cannot be done tho¬ 
roughly, the better plan will bo not to 
afford any. Tho value of a good mulch 
placed between the rows of vegetables can¬ 
not be overestimated. Half-decayed 
manure is best, for the purpose when ob- 
I tamable, but if nothing else can lie bad 
short Glass from the lawns will serve the 
purpose. Some crops, such as salads, may 
lie shaded with mats during the heat of 
the day. Rent stakes will afford tho neces¬ 
sary supports for the.mats. Frequent and 
fairly deep borings arc also of the utmost 
value in helping ; t-lte crops to withstand 


Please also let me. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit garden. —Any trees of Apples or 
Fears carrying more fruits than they can 
bring to maturity without unduly distress¬ 
ing thg>ir energies should be thinned when 
all undersized and badly placed fruits can 
be dispensed with. This will not only 
benefit those retained, but ensure the 
hearing of the trees another season. Plums 
also are better for being thinned when too 
heavily laden. Examine all newly grafted 
trees, and finally remove all ties and sup¬ 
port the new growths by means of Bamboo 
or other suitable stakes, to prevent the 
scions being broken off at the base by high 
winds. Pinch out the points of all that 
have made from 3 feet to 4 foot of growth, 
and keep all growths on the stocks rigor¬ 
ously suppressed. Train out the growths 
on newly grafted wall trees according to 
the method practised, taking out the 
points of any w hich by their vigour seem 
to be monopolising an undue share of the 
sap-flow’. Leave the growths oil cordons 
intact for the present, blit fasten them 
back to wait or trellis to avoid accidents. 
Shorten side shoots on Red and White Cur¬ 
rants trained on walls facing northwards, 
and then net them. On lignt a.nd verv 
parous soils, a good soaking of w r ater ? fol¬ 
lowed by a similar application of liquid 
manure, will benefit the trees, and a mulch 
of litter applied afterwards will serve to 
conserve the moisture, and render its 
effects more lasting. Assist Peach trees 
on which fruits of early varieties, such as 
Alexandra Noblesse, Early York, and 
others, are taking their final swelling with 
liberal supplies of water, and keep the 
foliage clean by oft-repeated syringings. 
All fruit trees that were either lifted or 
root-pruned last autumn a.nd winter should 
at this stage be liberally supplied with 
water, and, if necessary, renew the mulch. 
Select sites at once for the planting of new' 
Strawberry beds for another season, and 
get the same manured and dug, so that the 
soil has time to settle dewn before planting 
takes place. Soil of a medium texture is 
best for this crop, hut is not always avail¬ 
able. The best must, therefore, be made 
of that at command, rendering it suitable 
for the purpose by supplying, as far as 
]K>ssibLe, what may be required, either in 
the shape of manure, soil o>f a heavier de¬ 
scription, and so on. 

Kitchen garden. —If French Beans are 
required in September or until there is 
likelihood of tne plants being killed by 
frost, make a good sowing at once on a 
warm border of Canadian Wonder, arrang¬ 
ing for the drills to stand 2$ feet apart. 
If the soil is at all dry, well soak the drills 
previous to sowing. Make another sowing 
of Cabbage on or about August 12th for 
spring cutting, and on this occasion include 
a red variety, to supply plants for pickling 
next year. 

Plant-houses. —Shift early raised Pri¬ 
mulas into G-ineh pots, or, if good-sized 
specimens are required, use pots one size 
larger. At the same time pot off early 
raised Cinerarias, using pots of the same 
size as recommended for the foregoing. In 
both cases stand the plants on a layer of 
ashes in frames facing towards the north 
and shade. After they recover from the 
shift air liberally, especially Cinerarias. 
In fine weather the lights may be drawn 
off the latter in the evening and replaced 
in the morning, so that they may benefit 
from the effects of dew. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums for autumn flowering which have 
well filled five pots wdth roots should be 
assisted with liquid manure or surface-fed 
with Clay’.s Fertiliser. 

Violets. —Give strict attention now to 
plants required for blooming in frames, 
and keep runners suppressed on double 
varieties. Keep the soil stirred, and see 
that the requirements of all in regard to 
watering, feeding, awd* syringing are not 
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SCOTLAND. 

Lorraine Begonias. —These useful plants 
will now bo ready for a shift, and the 
strongest plants may go into 5 inch pots. 
Very good pieces can be grown W’ibhout 
any repotting, and plants in pots of that 
size are useful in many ways, such as in 
vases, for rooms, and so'forth. While the 
Lorraine Begonias can l>e grow’n quite well 
in a collection of mixed plants, yet when it 
can be done they are much more easily 
managed if given a house to themselves. 
For the present potting let the compost 
have more substance—a little peat is ap¬ 
preciated by the plants tint is not abso- 
utolv necessary. Careful watering is 
needful at all stages. 

Climbers. —Where a good selection of 
climbing plants is grown these ought now 
to he a feature. Bougainvillea glabra and 
B. San deni a lia are alike useful, and do well 
in a light, airy position r.ot too far away j 
from the glnsts. Tacsonias and the Passi- j 
floras cannot he grown satisfactorily un¬ 
less they have ample space, and even then 
they require a good deal of thinning at 
this time. Mondevilla suaveoions when 
in bloom is very fragrant. Solauum jas- 
ininoades, hardy in some of the southern 
districts, requires a cool greenhouse here, 
and does well either on rafter or roof or 
w hen trained over w’ire in pots. The Glory 
Pea—Cli ant Iras—is a good thing, but it is 
predisposed to red spider and if neglected 
is far from being a success. 

Stove. —Heat may be entirely dispensed 
w ith now for a time. Achrinenes, Tydieas, 
and Gesneras, for late autumn blooming, 
ought to lie kept moving and freely sup¬ 
plied with water. Poinsettias may yet he 
struck, the tops of plants when rooted 
being useful in quite small pots. The tips 
of Achiimencs and Gesneras are not with¬ 
out value when handled similarly at this 
time. The latest, Cloxincas ought to lie 
ready for transferring into their flowering 
pots, and leaves from the plants now’ 
ceasing to lie effective may lie used for 
propagation. Admitting that Gloxinias 
are easily raised from seed, yet a favourite 
colour inav lie propagated quickly and to 
any desired extent by inserting leaves in a 
propagating pit. At this season Cocoa 
fibre in sufeh a pit will provide a gentle 
bottom beat in which bulblets will quickly 
form. At the same time leaves of Be¬ 
gonia Rex can be put in, these rooting 
equally readily. Rondeletia specdosa is an 
old, rather neglected, plant, hut it is 
show r y at this season, and its blooms last 
well w’hen cut. 

Budding. —Where the necessary stocks 
have been procured, budding can now l>e 
undertaken, and the work should he done 
in showery weather w’hen the bark runs 
freely, in such weather the buds remain¬ 
ing plump until the union is complete. 
In bushes, the bfld ought to be placed as 
low’ down as possible, removing, if neces¬ 
sary, a little soil from the neck of the 
stock to find a moist surface. When the 
Manet,ti stock is used let it he buried some- 
what deeply, and ultimately the plants 
will lie on their ow n roots. 

Wall fruit. —The drought above referred 
to seems likely to be damaging to wall 
fruit. It is a physical impossibility to 
water all wall trees, and, indeed, just at 
present there is no water to spare for the 
purpose. When the tanks fill, however, 
an endeavour will be made to attend (at 
all events) to young trees. To help them 
along with their crops a little sulphate of 
ammonia will be used. One ounce to the 
gallon is the generally accepted dose. Such 
an allowance answers for young trees, but 
its value is problematical in the case of 
old-established trees where roots may have 
wandered away and are out of control. 

W. MoGuffoci. 
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Perpetual or winter-flowering Carna¬ 
tions are now growing freely, and having 
filled the pots with roots they are now 
afforded weak stimulants. The staking of 
the plants iis carried out a,s time permits ; 
light Bamboo stakes, dyed green, are the 
best, those from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches 
long being chosen, so that they will last 
the whole time the plant is growing. 
Lightly loop up all the leading growths 
so as to keep the plants shapely and in 
making the ties keep them below’ the 
point where the sterna are likely to be cut. 

Bulbs for early forcing, such as.Freest as, 
Roman Hyacinths, Tulips, and the earliest 
varieties of Narcissi, should be potted up 
as soon as they can lie obtained. It is 
important that bulbs intended for early 
forcing should lie well rooted previous to 
being put into a cool-house or pit to pre¬ 
pare them for warmer conditions. To ob¬ 
tain early flowers of Frcesias it is necessary 
to pot a batch of bulbs at once. For 
general purposes 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
will ho found the most convenient. The 
potting soil should lie of a rather light 
sandy nature, containing a good propor¬ 
tion. of sifted leaf-mould. About eight of 
the largest-sized bulbs should lie placed in 
a 5-inch pot, covering them an inch deep 
with the soil. Place the pots in an un¬ 
heated frame, and cover them with Ieaf- 
mould to keep the soil moist without 
watering until grow’th commences. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissi may 
either he grown in pots or Imxes where 
large numliers are cultivated. Shallow 
boxes are the most convenient receptacles 
A suitable compost for these consists of 
two-thirds good fibrous loam, one-third 
decayed leaf-soil, and a good sprinkling of 
coarse silver-sand, adding a 6-inch potful 
of bone-meal to each liarnow load of Foil. 
Provide ample drainage and pot moder¬ 
ately firm. The larger bulbs need not ho 
quite covered with soil, the level of which 
should be 3 inch below the rim of the 
p.ot or box, to allow’ of watering when the 
bulbs are in growth. After potting stand 
the pots or lioxes outside cn an ash bottom. 
They should then lie covered completely 
with ashes which have been well 
weathered. Be careful not to use fresh 
ashes as they are often poisonous. The 
pots or boxes should remain plunged for 
about 10 weeks. Examine them at inter¬ 
vals and remove any that have started 
info growth. These may lie stood in the 
open in an exposed psition until required. 

Cauliflowers, —The autumn varieties 
will soon lie. turning in. To ensure fine 
white heads those plants that are turning 
in should bo given liberal supplies of 
manure water, if obtainalde. Tie tlio 
leaves together directly a plant shows 
signs of developing a curd, in order to have 
the heads white and of the best quality, 
li it is found that they ore turning in too 
fast, some of the plants may be taken up 
and placed in a rood slier], where they will 
keep good for several days. 

Celery in its various stages is looking re¬ 
markably well. Continue to blanch the 
earlier plants as occasion dema.ndis. Later 
batches are given frequent dustings of 
soot, removing all side growths and de¬ 
caying leaves. 

Coleworts. —Good breadths of these aro 
now being planted on ground recently oc¬ 
cupied with early Potatoes, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 1 foot each way between the plants. 
Every spare piece of ground will be plan¬ 
ted with these, as they are much apprecia¬ 
ted during the late autumn and winter 
months. Well w’oter in at the time of 
planting, also two or three times after 
to give them a good start should the 
weather be dry. The ground should ho 
kept constantly stirred with the hoe to 
encourage a free growth. 

Herbs. —Such herbs as Sage, Mint, 
Thyme, and Marjoram may now be cut, 
dried, tied in bundle^ and bung up in an 
open shed for use durihg 4M4 winter. 
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It is very interesting to note, as one goes 
from garden to gurden, liow much more 
some people put into and get out of their 
gardens than others; and also to take note 
of the extraordinary ingenuity displayed 
by wine who embellish every point and 
thus pile riches upon riches. 

I have been into some gardens possess¬ 
ing a stately kind of beauty, but severe 
and cold, gardens to which my emotions 
would not respond : prim and correct In 
every detail, no blade of grass out of its 
place. Imagination is left cold, it is too 
palpably artificial, and though it may 
faithfully reflect the .personal attributes 
of the ow^ner, it loses in naturalness what 
it gains in formality. Conformable to 
every rule of architecture it yet violates 
one great law—the Jaw in obedience to 
which gardens are designed. Gardens 
were meant for our pleasure. They are 
glad and gay at the season’s behest. The 
birds will sing in them; the breezes hum 
about them; light and shade chase each 
other over them. The flowers will gleam, 
suffusing the air with fragrance, and 
laugh the misanthrope and the formalist 
out of countenance. Nobody wants a som¬ 
bre or a dull garden. There must be light 
and colour and gaiety, otherwise It could 
not be a garden. The style of it may be 
formal, as some old styles are, and yet be 
light and interesting, but those styles be¬ 
long to days gone by. We like to get away 
from formality now, even at the risk of 
reaching the other extreme in a kind of 
jumble. 

We see and read of the most marvellous 
creations in the most unpromising sur¬ 
roundings, but we do not all possess that 
inventive ingenuity that creates devices, 
waving a fairy wand to clothe them almost 
instantaneously with Rambler Roses and 
other bright subjects. We cannot touch a 
spot, as it were, with our finger and bring 
forth springing beauty, nor breathe, as 
some people can, upon an arid desert and 
make it spring into bloom. I wish we 
could—it w'ould save a lot of spade work ; 
but none the less, there are dozens of prac¬ 
ticable means within our reach whereby 
our gardens may be embellished and made 
richer and the very suggestion of formality 
banished. There are such things as urns, 
vases, baskets, drain-pipes, tree stools, 
rock, pots, tubs, and other such contriv¬ 
ances, with which a person of taste can 
produce effects enough to double the at¬ 
tractiveness of the garden. Furnished 
with suitable subjects they may indivi¬ 
dually and collectively a iter'the entire sur¬ 
face of the ground, relieving any suspicion 
of flatness nnd adding richness and 
variety. There is an abundance of fur¬ 
nishing plants for every season. For the 
summer, sub-tropical plants, graceful 
hanging plants, aud/l>F!lliant flowering 
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plants are not difficult to procure, and used 
in their correct surroundings become like a 
roofless huge conservatory. What a lot 
am be done w’ith a few Palms, Dracaenas, 
Fuchsias, Coleuses, Begonias, Marguerites, 
Petunias, Pelargoniums, Nepeta, trailing 
Lobelia, etc.! 

Not that I would have you overdo any¬ 
thing. A thing overdone cannot be per¬ 
fectly beautiful; but it can quite be seen 
that, with such embellishments in suitable 
positions, the enhanced effects are so 
great that, take them away, the garden 
seems bare. Then for winter and spring : 
If these same means are used, filling a 
portion of them with conifers, another por¬ 
tion w’ith bulbs, and another with Wall¬ 
flowers, or using them in combination, they 
are things of beauty until the summer 
season comes again and affords scope for 
as much variety in a comparatively small 
garden as has generally been expected only 
in large gardens. 

I daily pass a small garden w’here on 
either side of the main path there stand 
half a dozen drain-pipes at regular inter¬ 
vals. These are now* furnished with a 
si>ecimen Fuchsia each in as many differ¬ 
ent varieties, and so gracefully effective 
are they that, it is positively impossible 
for any passer-by to resist stopping to ad¬ 
mire them, and nearly as difficult to re¬ 
fuse their invitation to “ come and ad¬ 
mire.” There are, of course, more ambi¬ 
tious embellishments—pergolas w T ith many 
kinds of climbers—pillars, festooned—ar¬ 
bours covered with Honeysuckles—a 
miniature rivulet and pond—arched 
fruit trees, all additions to the facial gar¬ 
den design. Where such are used in pro¬ 
per proportion there is no .sort of compari¬ 
son with those gardens that are wdthout 
them. For one thing, they make the gar¬ 
den look much larger. They make it more 
interesting, in so far as they introduce sit 
many plants not needed in ordinary bedded 
gardens. They make more w r ork! That is 
no objection, for in such things wdio counts 
labour? The point is they make two gar¬ 
dens out of one, two pleasures instead of 
one, and an immense gratification. 

F. J. F. 


Botes of the Week. 

Everlasting Peas.— The perennial or 
Everlasting Pens in one or tw’o varieties 
are now’ among the finest of old-fashioned 
garden flowers, the pure white kind being 
of especial value, not merely in the garden, 
w’here it blooms long and continuously, but 
also for cutting. 

Solanum crispum in S.W. Scotland.— 

This is a good plant for the seaboard 
counties on the west coast of Scotland, 


except at some distance from the sea or in 
a very exposed place. I have come across 
some good plants of it of late in the area 
mentioned.—S. A. 

Silene alpcstris. —Spreading cushions of 
this plant have of late been quite a sight 
with the pure w’hite flow’ers, which, if 
small, appear in great profusion. The 
plant, fortunately, is of the easiest cul¬ 
ture, though at all times preferring a deep 
soil. Seeds usually germinate quite freely. 

Sidalcea Listeri. —The fringed or deeply 
cut blossoms of this plaut render it a 
pleasing feature in the border, and even 
in a small group it is in consequence ren¬ 
dered attractive. The colour too is pleas¬ 
ing, and the plant, which is about 3 feet 
high, deserves more attention generally. 
It succeeds well in ordinary soils. 

Dianthus sub-acaulis. —Some plants of 
this little species having been clipped over 
after the spring blooming are now (early 
August) well furnished with a second crop 
of flow’ers. Though not a showy kind, 
this Dianthus is useful for growing among 
really (lw’arf subjects, for it makes very 
j dost', mats of glaucous foliage, the pretty 
pink flowers being only about the size of 
those of Arenaria balearica.— N. Wales. 

Rose American Pillar. —The climate of 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright apj>ears to 
suit this Rose well, as it blooms regularly 
and yields great bunches of Its charming 
ilow’ers. It is a splendid grower, giving 
abundance of fine foliage and a wealth of 
flowers in huge, yet not ungainly trusses. 
It is superb on its own roots, and there 
is no difficulty In securing these, as cuttings 
strike very easily in the open ground.— 
S. A. 

Carpcnteria californica in S.W. Scot¬ 
land.— Tills lovely shrub does w’ell on 
w’alis in some places In Scotland, and in 
tile south-w’est is greatly appreciated in 
the gardens of those w’ho have tried it. It 
seems to do exceptionally well in the gar¬ 
den of Mr. E. A. Hornel at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, where It flowers re¬ 
gularly and freely. With Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, further west, it is generally 
as free, but this season it has not flow r ered 
so well as usual.—S. Arnott. 

Galtonia candicans as a pot plant.— 
Some years ago, being short of plants of 
the style of Galtonia candicans for an ex¬ 
hibition group of some size, a number of 
that plant was lifted from a border, potted 
up, and used with satisfactory results. 
Since then a few pot fills have almost re¬ 
gularly been grown, the bulbs being potted 
in March, and given cold-frame treatment 
until they are on the point of blooming— 
generally early in August. The plants 
may be used effectively among Ferns, or 
for relieving more highly coloured flowers. 
—W. McG. 

Verbascum Weidemannianum. —This is 
not one of the Mulleins of tall, towering 
habit such as Verboseum: olympicum. Its 
habit is near_that „of V. phoeniceiim, bufc~ 
more sleifderlih every woy.-Ut wins a 
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flattisli tuft of leaves, almost close to tlie 
ground, and throws up slender stems 
bearing flowers which are usually of a deep 
violet. It grows two to three feet high. 

It appears to vary a little, and Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell has had in his garden for 
some years one with brownish flowers— 
not so good as those of the typical form in 
colour, but similar in other respects.—S. 
Aknott. 

another a fruticosa Youngi. —Compara¬ 
tively common as are the varieties of CE. 
fruticosa, they are indispensable in the 
flower border at this season. Unlike the 
true Evening Primroses, they are at their 
finest when their bright yellow blooms are 
lightened up by the sun. They do not re- | 
quire full sun to give them brilliancy, but ' 
it seems to give them that glowing appear¬ 
ance which makes them so summer-like. I 
CE. Youngi does not differ much from 
Fraseri, and is a capital border plant for 
a soil which is not too heavy, but where it 
is not allowed to flag and droop in dry 
weather. 

Campanula persicifolia alba grandiflora. 

—This is decidedly the finest of the Peach¬ 
leaved Campanulas in so far as its flower¬ 
ing is concerned. In some soils, however, 
and those more particularly of a very light 
character, the plant does not increase with 
the freedom of its kind, and in one or two 
instances the stock has perished and had 
to be renewed. It would appear there is 
more than one form of this handsome 
plant, one greatly inferior to the other. 
The finest form is usually known as Back¬ 
house’s variety. This is a grand garden 
plant, the stems being literally hidden with 
snow-white flowers. 

Anthemis tinctorla.— Those who admire 
yellow flowers during summer and autumn 
and who may be looking for something 
which is exceptionally free flowering will 
find Anthemis tinetoria worthy of consid¬ 
eration. Strictly speaking, the variety is 
of perennial duration, but, at times, owing 
to its free-flowering habit the plant may 
collapse. A. tinetoria, however, is very 
easily raised from seeds which, if sown in 
slight heat ih March, will furnish plants* 
for flowering during the same year. Self- 
sowu seedlings are often found in the 
vicinity of old plants and these are, per¬ 
haps, preferable to those raised in heat.— 
W. McG. 

Coat's RUb (Galega).- Conspicuous at 
this time (late July) are the Galegas. From 
the remarks of a friend who writes from 
a London suburb, Galegas ajppear to be al¬ 
most as content in a town as in a country 
garden, and this is a recommendation to 
any plant. G. officinalis is, perhaps, more 
robust than the more graceful and equally 
free-flowering G. officinalis alba, the for¬ 
mer bearing dense clusters of rosy-purple, 
Pea like blooms on stems about 4 feet in 
height. A less frequently observed variety, 
but one which is equally useful, is G. Ilart- 
landi. the height of which is about 3 feet, 
while the flowers are blue and white.— 
W. McG. 

Centaurca moschata alba.— In whatever 
form or colour, the various kinds of the 
Sweet Sultan are always popular; indeed, 
such charming things could scarcely be 
otherwise. The yellow and sulphur-col¬ 
oured forms are well known and freely 
grown—the former especially so, while in 
the above w r e have the most recent addi¬ 
tion to this lovely group of fragrant 
flowers. Happily, too, the new-comer is a 
good and pure white, fully as large, too, 
as the older kind and quite as delightful 
in its pleasing fragrance. It is a frag¬ 
rance, moreover, of which one does not 
readily tire, and^ handful ofTJhe blossoms 
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Ixia viridiflora. —The shade of colour in 
this is quite remarkable in the tone of 
green, and as rare as it is remarkable. It 
is difficult to give expression to the colour, 
which is a pale or very delicate peacock- 
green, or perhaps sea-green is a nearer ap¬ 
proach, and shaded with grey. Then, as 
rendering the flower all the more con¬ 
spicuous, is the intense blackish violet- 
purple base internally. The soft silken 
touch of the slightly pendent blossoms is 
also a feature. When cut, the Ixias are 
even more valuable than in the garden 
perhaps, though the brighter shades of 
colour play a rather important part in 
such decoration. The frail stems render 
the plant especially useful in the cut state. 

The drought. —During July there lias 
been a remarkable drought, combined with 
brilliant, sunshine, and these factors are 
leaving their mark in the garden. It is 
always interesting to search for parallels, 
and my notebooks reveal that the nearest 
approach to the present conditions oc¬ 
curred in 1897, Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee year. Then, however, the drought 
was earlier and later—late April and May 
and late September and October—so that 
the season’s crops were almost normal. In 
1904, I find that there was a drought from 
June 20th till August 3rd, which interfered 
only, so far as my notes record, w 7 ith bed- I 
ding plants and herbaceous borders.— 
Kirk. 

Supporting the growths of hardy peren¬ 
nials. —Those interested iu the unspoiled : 
garden may like to try the large-branched 
prunings of Lilac and other bushes, made 
in winter time, to support the shorter - 
growing perennials and annuals. Trim 
the prunings carefully of the thinnest of 
the outside shoots, and put the trimmed 
branches under cover during the w T et 
weather. If placed early enough in the 
centre of clumps, eveu of such straggling 
growers as Michaelmas Daisies, a very 
slight amount of attention will sutfice to 
produce a good supi>ort for the plant with¬ 
out any unsightly and straight stakes. 
You must choose your supports with judg¬ 
ment, bearing the height of the plant in 
mind. The leafage hides the supporting 
twigs rapidly, and often no tying at all is 
necessary.—L. It. 

Clstus Loreti. —For gardens in favoured 
localities, especially near the sea, Clstus 
Loreti may well be recommended. It 
makes a neat bush and gives over a con¬ 
siderable period a number of large white 
flowers with dark crimsou blotches at the 
base of each petal. It was first named 
C. Loreti by Iteny and Foueard in their 
“Flore de France,” II., p, 279, published 
in 1S75, but Mr. W. J. Bean says that it 
was in cultivation long before that as C. 
lusitanicus. The latter is said by the 
Kew “ Handlist ’’ to be from C. monspe- 
Liensis x C. ladanlferus, but the “ Index 
Kewensis” refers C. lusitanicus to Ilclian- 
themurn variabile! However this may he, 
it is a very beautiful Rock Rose. There 
is a good plant of it in Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well’s garden at Monreith, Wigtownshire, 
where it is hardy.—Ess. 

Garden varieties of Pctentilla.—At one 
I time these were extensively grown, but 
j lor some reason or other they have de- 
| ellned in popular favour. Why they are so 
neglected is diflicult to understand, at 
least, judging by the behaviour of a speci¬ 
men here in a mixed border of herbaceous 
plants. It has been in its present jjosI- 
tion for half-a-dozen years, and has im¬ 
proved annually. The soil is of a cold, 
clayey nature, and the garden situated to 
tlie south-w T esl of London. For the last 
month it has been laden with flowers, and 
a succession bids fair to be kept up for a 
long time yet. I do not know if it has any 


particular name, but the flower is of a 
semi-double character, and intense ver¬ 
milion in colour. /The spreading-growing 
Gibson’s Scarlet is also most attractive at 
the present time. This lias a great num¬ 
ber of unopened buds.—W. T. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora. —A good deal of 
interest in the garden varieties of Fuchsia 
is lost owing to the fact that many of 
them closely resemble each other, even if 
they are not identical. This charge can¬ 
not be urged against some of the original 
species, a conspicuous example of which 
is that at the head of this note. It is a 
native of Peru, and was introduced there¬ 
from as long ago as 1840. It forms a bold 
shrub, almost tree-like in habit, and 
clothed with large leaves of a peculiarly 
soft texture. The flowers, borne in im¬ 
mense pendulous clusters, are individually 
quite 4 inches long. They are of a bright, 
rosy scarlet colour, so that when at their 
best they form quite a striking feature. 
There is a distinct and very pretty variety 
—alba, in which the exterior of the tube 
is almost pure white, the reflexed petals 
pink, and the corolla bright red. It is 
now quite scarce. Apart from the colour 
of its flowers it is of a paler green and 
less vigorous than the type. Other species 
that well merit attention are F. fulgens, 

F. serratifolia, F. splendens, and F. peh- 
dulaeflora.—W. T. 

Notospartium Carmichaeliao —This little- 
known shrub belongs to the Pea 
family and is a native of the South Island 
of New Zealand where it grows into a 
loose-habited bush up to 10 feet high. 
Although not very hardy in Britain it can 
be grown in the mildest parts and may 
be expected to form a hush 3 feet to 5 feet 
high. The Rush-like branches are green 
and very sparingly clothed in summer with, 
tiny leaves. Old plants are often desti¬ 
tute of leaves, hut they are usually pre¬ 
sent on young plants. The Pea-shaped 
flowers are small, deep pink, and pro¬ 
duced freely in clusters from axillary buds 
during June. It should be planted in 
loamy soil that is well drained, and given 
a sunny iiosition sheltered from cold 
winds. It is a good plant for the rock 
garden and looks well wiien growing in a 
crevice between rocks. Seeds form the 
best means of increase, and it is wise to 
keep plants in pots until they can be 
placed in permanent positions.—D. 

Philadelphus microphyHus.— Like, many 
other plants from which hybrids have been 
raised, this species is better known in gar¬ 
dens by its progeny than it is itself. It is 
from this species that the beautiful 
Lemoinei race of Philadelphus has been 
partly derived. The sfieeies itself is the 
most distinct in the genus. Many of the 
Philadelphuses iu gardens run so much one 
into the other that it is difficult to say 
wdiere one ends and another begins. But 
it is different witli this; a great gap se¬ 
parates it from any other. It is the dwnrf- 
est Philadelphus and has the smallest 
leaves. It forms a round bush, 2 feet to 
3 feet high, of very dense leafy habit, the 
leaves being of a grey-green colour aud 
about the size of Box leaves. The flowers 
are each a little over 1 inch across, pure 
white, and possess a fragrance that is 
sweeter than that of any other Fliiladel- 
phus. It needs a sunny position and a 
soii that is not more than moderately rich. 

Lilium chalcedonicum. —Few things are 
finer now in the garden than the rich 
flowers of the scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily. Get 
sound, healthy bulbs, and. if possible, 
plant thom.ijuite by the end of August, or, 
if need be, t’ranUpMnt them also about this 
IJWramStTT C1 dt l < H_fN0P5 nearly so, 
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from mid-day sun. A rather stiff, holding 
soil is much better for this Lily than Is 
the orthodox light, sandy loam so freely 
recommended for growing many things in. 
Too often plants suffer badly from soils 
deficient of body as it were, and the addi¬ 
tion of quantities of humus is but a move 
in a wrong direction. Many Lilies are 
more vigorous in strong loam than in peat, 
and of these I am not now referring to 
those of a swamp-loving character. A 
sound loam well filtered by sharp grit will 
grow many things well, and not a few 
good alpines may be included in this num¬ 
ber.—W. T. 

- No hardy garden Lily approaches 

the scarlet Turk's Cap for brilliance. 


roots freely. For the same reason it in a 
measure resents frequent disturbance, and 
once well planted should be left alone for 
a term of years. Late September or early 
October is the best planting season for 
this July flowering sort. E. H. Jenkins. 

Indigofera Gerardiana.— Though this 
will attain the dimensions of a fair-sized 
shrub where favourably situated, it is in 
most districts too tender. Unless pro¬ 
tected by a wall it is in the neighbourhood 
of London cut down to the ground level or 
nearly so each winter. Even under these 
conditions it is well worthy of note, as the 
annual shoots, which are freely pushed up 
from the base, reach a height of 2 feet to 
4 feet and are plentifully furnished with 


FRUIT. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

In spite of the eulogies that have been 
written anent the flavour of the Logan¬ 
berry, we have never yet had the good for¬ 
tune to meet with fruits possessing the 
rich flavour which is said to be one of its 
great merits. With us it grows to a very 
large size, and assumes a Mulberry-like 
hue when thoroughly ripe, but the flavour 
is not nearly so rich nor so luscious as a 
well-ripened sample of either the Black¬ 
berry or Raspberry. We have never re¬ 
garded it as a first-rate fruit for the des¬ 
sert, but for cooking, preserving, and bot¬ 
tling in a whole condition for winter use 
it has a distinct value, and Is, on that 
score, worthy of cultivation. When estab¬ 
lished, it makes rampant growth, but if 
the old or bearing canes are cut out an¬ 
nually, or as soon as the fruiting season 
is past, and new growths thinned in Feb¬ 
ruary, retaining as many of the best as 
there Is room for, either on the trellis or 
wall when trained out, it can then be kept 
within reasonable limits. 


Loganberries . 


FRUIT CROPS IN SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 

In this district, while fruit crops, all over, 
cannot be described as being more than 
fairly average, there have been cases in 
which some particular crop has been an 
entire failure. This may be ascribed to 
the prevalence of late and damaging frosts. 

* combined with, occasionally, heavy falls 
of snow'. On one occasion, just as flow'er- 
| buds were on the point of ex]>and 
ing in late April, a serious blizzard 
was experienced, during which frozen 
snow adhered to the trees for 
over forty-eight hours. The inauspi¬ 
cious beginning w r as followed by an ex¬ 
tremely dry May, with sultry heat by day 
and night, while the rainfall was only -Go 
of an inch, all of which fell on the first 
eight days of the month. The contrast be¬ 
tween the w'eatlier of May and that of 
June was extreme, the latter month being 
cold and wet, w r hile July w T a« memorable 
for its abnormal drought, unbroken save 
by one show'er during the month, and for 
its excessive heat. Naturally, these ex¬ 
tremes were not. in favour of good crops, 
and the out-and-in w'eather favoured the 
increase of insects. The wonder is, there¬ 
fore, not that there is so little fruit, but 
that there is so much. 

Analysing the various crops, as recorded 
in these gardens, it is found that Black 
Currants were an utter failure, the few 
fruits w'hich set, dropping at an early 
stage. Red Currants and White Currants 
have been a moderate crop. Raspberries, 
w'hich are grown on deep and moist soil, 
have come through the ordeal remarkably 
well, and, if the yield is not quite so heavy 
as is customary, there is but little cause for 
grumbling. Strawberries were almost en¬ 
tirely a failure, the drought of May put¬ 
ting a period to pros]>ect.s of a crop, merely 
a small quantity of Royal Sovereign being 
of any use. It should be said, however, 
that such fruit as was picked was of high 
quality, and, had rain fallen timeously, 
the yield would have been quite satisfac¬ 
tory. Gooseberries are plentiful—not, 
perhaps, so large individually as they 
might have been, but, nevertheless, a 
really good crop. Apples and Tears may 
be described as quite average crops, a few r 
trees of each being barren, but in the ma¬ 
jority of cases there is quite a good cover¬ 
ing. Plums are mbderaxely good, some 
trees being rwell -furnished with fruits; 
while others are less promising. Taking 
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handsome pinnate leaves. It is worth grow¬ 
ing for the sake of its foliage alone, but 
in addition to this the Pea-shaped flowers 
are very showy, being of a rosy purple 
colour. These blossoms are produced in 
racemes from the axils of the leaves, and 
a succession is kept up as the stems deve¬ 
lop. In this w'ny a display of blossoms is 
maintained from July till the nights grow 
cold. This Indigofera is a native of the 
Himalayas, and though growing in this 
country for many years is not often met 
with. An open warm loam in a position 
fully exposed to the sun is very suitable 
for it. It has been confounded with the 
Chinese I. decora, which, like the other, is 
often cut to the ground in winter.— 
K. R. W. 


Of a dazzling vermilion scarlet with an¬ 
thers to match in colour at least, if not in 
glistening beauty, a goodly clump of it is 
sufficient to attract those who care for sub¬ 
jects of outstanding merit and which not 
infrequently are termed unique. In this 
case, of course, the variety L. c. majus or 
ir.aculatum runs it close, though if some¬ 
what larger, it is not more effective from a 
colour standpoint. The thing that matters 
to those who garden is that it is a species 
of robust constitution and reliable withal. 
A good loam Lily and not infrequently do¬ 
ing well in stiffish loams and those of a 
calcareous nature it is accommodating 
generally. It is not a stem rooting kind 
and therefore takes Wngbr.to beconle .re¬ 
established' ttecdoytq^sQ,4h)t h 3fcft[i^em 
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nil average, the yield may be described as 
rather under the production of ordinary 
years. Damsons are a somewhat scanty 
crop, the cold, wet weather while the trees 
were in bloom having undoubtedly spoiled 
their chances for the year. Peaches are 
very good crops indeed. Of course, special 
attention is given to these trees, and it is 
possible to protect effectually a circum¬ 
scribed arm during frosty weather in 
spring, when—and especially under the 
present conditions—it is impossible to at¬ 
tend to wall trees as a whole. Morello 
Cherries can only be described as fair, and 
it is probable that in their case the fruits 
will be inferior in size. 

On the whole, then, taking into con¬ 
sideration the extremes of the season, 
there is reason for satisfaction, more 
especially when rei>orts from other dis¬ 
tricts indicate that fruit crops, taken as a 
whole, only rate from “ fair ” to “ me¬ 
dium.” W. McG. 

Da 1 mac, Kirkcudbriyht . 


RANDOM NOTES ON TEARS. 

Tue Pear is deservedly a popular fruit, 
and, owing to importations, the fruit, 
under normal conditions, may be enjoyed 
over a longer period than was ix>ssible be¬ 
fore the advent of the specially-built fruit- 
ship fitted with cool storage. The im¬ 
ported Pears of California—Beurrd Hardy, 
Bartlett, and others—are deservedly popu¬ 
lar, and when they reach the consumer in 
good condition they are to be preferred to 
some of our home-grown varieties. In the 
course of conversation, recently, a friend 
spoke with some enthusiasm about 

Hkssle. This enthusiasm may be justi¬ 
fiable from the market grower’s point of 
view, the variety being very prolific and 
bearing regularly. The fruits, even at 
their best, are under medium size, they 
have no particular flavour, and are dry in 
flesh. In short, the variety is only fit for 
the hawker’s cart, and compares unfavour¬ 
ably with even a very moderate imported 
sample. By some, who ought to know 
better, Hessle is mixed up by some curious 
freak of the memory or of imagination 
with 

Seckle, a very different Pear. Like 
Bessie, the Seckle Pear is small, but 
possesses an excellent flavour, rich and as 
sweet as honey. The fruit itself is, if 
small, extremely handsome, russety as to 
skin, with a deep bronze on the side near¬ 
est the sun, while when quite ripe it as¬ 
sumes a rich yellow colour and makes an 
extremely handsome dish. Every grower 
has, no doubt, his own iwrticular favourite 
iu respect of Pears. In the course of what I 
1 may correctly term a more than usually ' 
wide experience with this fruit I have, at 
one time or another, grown almost every 
Pear of any reputation either under glass, 
on walls, or in the open. Out of this very 
large number, were I asked to name my 
own especial favourite I would unhesi¬ 
tatingly say 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. Well growm, 
size, shape, and colour are, alike, of the 
first grade. Opinions, however, are divided 
as to flavour. In this respect Louise Bonne 
is unique, or nearly so, and the personal 
element forms the only criterion by which 
that flavour may be judged. Those who 
appreciate the rich vinous taste of the 
variety maintain that it has few equals, 
but there are those to whom its distinct 
flavour does not appeal. Louise Borme 
fruits freely on the Quince, but, on that 
stock, is of slow growth. When double- 
grafted the variety grows much more 
freely, but is longer in becoming profitable. 


finest Pears, judged from the flavour point 
of view, are not of the first size. Passe 
Colmar and Passe Crasanne are cases in 
point, but perhaps the best of what may, 
not incorrectly, be termed the Colmar type 
is 

Zei’Dirin Gregoike, the fruits of which 
arc of but moderate size, the skin being of 
a lemon colour with a lighter shade on the 
exposed side, while the flesh is yellow and 
juicy. Zepliirin Gregoire is not, iu my ex¬ 
perience, a success on the Quince, but, like 
the Colmars, does best on the Pear stock. 
Passe Colmar, above referred to, must not 
be confounded with 

Colmar, which bears fruits decidedly 
above the medium size. In colour these 
are green, changing to yellow as they 
ripen. The flesh is very tender, and the 
flavour leaves nothing to be desired by the 
most fastidious. Colmar is said to have 
been introduced early in the 10th century 
by the then Duke of Northumberland. In 
one garden in which I worked during my 
journeyman days and in which very many 
Pears were grown under glass I made the 
acquaintance of 

Leon le Clkrc de Laval, a superb ex¬ 
hibition variety, the fruits handsome and 
of a large size, appreciated iu the dessert, 
and doing well on Quince. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct from Van Mons’ Le Clerc, which 
variety is more widely knowrn and culti¬ 
vated. 

There is such a wealth of first-rate Pears 
that those who contemplate furnishing 
walls during the forthcoming planting sea¬ 
son ought to consult a reliable firm of 
specialists in fruit-trees and make certain 
that they obtain really good sorts. One 
very frequently sees Pears of but little 
value, doubtful croppers, and on badly- 
selected stocks, taking up space which 
might have been, with a little judicious 
advice, filled with first-class varieties. 

A Scottish Gardener. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear trees unhealthy.—I should be 
greatly obliged if you will tell me how r to 
cure Pear trees of the ugly black disease 
which badly affects the leaves of several 
Pear trees this summer.— Mrs. Allen. 

[The Pear leaves are affected with a 
parasite fungus called “ cluster cups ” 
(Rorstelia cancellata), which should be 
dealt with as soon as the foliage is noticed 
to be Infested. Your best course is to 
spray at once with Bordeaux mixture at 
half or summer strength, or with sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), being 
careful to wet the under ns well as the 
upii>er sides of the leaves. When the latter 
fall from the tree in autumn, gather up 
and burn them. To make a solution of the 
sulphide of potassium, first dissolve 4 ozs. 
soft soap in four gallons of hot w r ater. 
Then add 2 ozs. of the sulphide, and as 
soon as it has become dissolved, use the 
solution at once. Any chemist will supply 
the chemical. The Bordeaux you can ob¬ 
tain from any dealer in garden sundries.] 

Peaches falling.— I have a Peach-liouse, 
span roof, facing east. Peach trees arc 
planted in front, Nectarines at back. There 
was a splendid set of fruit, but all have 
gradually dropped off. The Peach trees 
are fairly old—tw’enty years at least—but 
very healthy. Their cultural requirements 
are well attended to. Last year they got 
a good loi>-dressing of fibrous loam and 
old mortar rubble. I)o they shade each 
other too much as the house is but 13 feet 
wide? Is the aspect at fault?—R. W. 
Smith. 

[We should be inclined to think the 
fruits dropped either ns a result of faulty, 
fertilisation or through the border bavin; 


been allowed to get dry. No doubt the 
trees at the east side unduly shade those 
on the west side, but even this would not 
cause them to shed their fruit. Of course, 
the aspect is not an ideal one; but here 
again that would not be the cause of the 
fruits dropping. As the trees are healthy, 
we think you must look for a solution of 
the problem in either of the first two men¬ 
tioned causes. Did you fertilise the 
flowers by hand, i.c., going over and 
lightly touching each with, a camel hair 
brush or rabbit’s tail to ensure a distri¬ 
bution of pollen? Again, have you kept 
the roots wrell supplied with water, as ne¬ 
glect in either case would cause the 
trouble?] 

Apple Jelly.— No windfalls ought to be 
waster], for as soon ns the young Apples 
are about the size of a Walnut they can 
be used for making excellent jelly. They 
should be picked up every day, for those 
w'hich fall usually have a grub Inside 
which leaves the fallen Apple pretty soon 
after it reaches the ground. Trees which 
are carrying too heavy a crop should also 
be thinned, and the thinnings used for 
making jelly where they are not sufli- 
cleutly advanced for cooking. The mode 
of making the jelly Is very simple and is 
as follows :—Wash the Apples thoroughly 
and put as many into the preserving pan 
as it will comfortably take. No peeling or 
coring or other preiuimtion than washing 
is necessary. Add enough water to just 
cover the fruit and then simmer until they 
are quite soft. Have ready a muslin bag 
suspended over a basin and fill it with the 
pulp and leave it for a night to strain 
through. The pulp should not be squeezed 
through or the resulting jelly will be 
cloudy. When all the juice has strained 
through, put it into a preserving pan add¬ 
ing one pound of w'hite sugar [loaf by pre¬ 
ference) to every pint of juice and boil 
slowly for about 1$ hours to 2 hours. The 
time varies with the condition of the 
fruit, but it is easy to ascertain when it 
has boiled long enough by taking out a 
teaspoonful and pouring it on to a cold 
plate. If it sets quickly it is ready, but 
if it does not set, a little more boiling is 
required. When ready put it out into 
glass jars and tie up as for jam. Crab 
Apples make excellent jelly treated in the 
same w’ny and many ])eople prefer the 
flavour to that of jelly made from or¬ 
dinary Apples.—N. L. 

Limewash for Applo trees. —In reply to 
Mr. Farmer’s note (p. 318), I regret that 1 
cannot indicate any means of applying 
limewash except by the old-fashioned way, 
which, of course, does not allow of the 
whole of the tree being ojx^raled on. I do 
not, how'ever, see that there is an insuper¬ 
able difficulty to applying limewash in the 
same way that other things now' in favour 
for the destruction of insects are used. 
It is simply a matter of constructing an 
engine capable of spreading it over the 
trees. The more limewash used the bet¬ 
ter it is likely to be for the trees. Some 
soils reed more lime than others, but we 
may take it for granted that every par¬ 
ticle of it that may be washed off the trees 
will benefit them iu another way, aud 
there is no danger of using it too strong.— 
.1 Cornhii.l. 

Gooseberry Golden Lion.— This early 
I Gooseberry possessing on excellent flavour, 

I a huge cropper, and a consistent bearer. Is 
worth the attention of planters. Smooth- 
j skinned, many prefer it for dessert to the 
rougher Early Sulphur, and although it 
may suffer in comparison with the latter 
in iM>int of size, Golden Lion is not inferior 
to it in rfe«rkscrt <olf[flavour. It Is bearing 
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PRIMULA HARROVIANA. 

This delightful new singles gained an 
Award of Merit when shown by Messrs. 
Decs, Nekton and Liverpool, before the 
Ito.val Horticultural Society on May 27th 
of the present year. At first sight the new- 
comer is suggestive of the beautiful, 
though not particularly tractable, I*. Reidi 
from the Western Himalayas. There arc, 
however, well-marked diiTerenoes, so much 
so. indeed, that on its fir«tt flowering it was 
determined by Professor Dailey Da I four to 
be a new sjxjcios. The flowers are larger 
and bolder, and the leaves loss copiously 
endowed with the white, silky hairs so 


and mealy, the flow*ers, which for the most, 
part are slightly drooping, being arranged 
in close heads. Seeds of the species were 
first collected by Mr. Coopt* r on India If of 
Mr. Btillcy in Dhotan in 1915, while it is 
interesting to know that, tlie plants have 
proved quite hardy at Nest on, Cheshire 
It has been named in compliment to Mr. 
Harrow, of the Edinburgh Dotanie Garden. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Gentians.—Can you tell me how 
to transplant Gentians, and time for doing 
so?—U. B. 


Primula Ilarroviana. 


! 



fiions ore to get away quickly and make a 
good start, hence the drying conditions of 
spring a ndonwTirds are about the worst we 
know of for the work. Doubtless many 
thousands of plants are lost annually be¬ 
cause purchased In our markets when in 
flower, planted indifferently, and neglected 
afterwards. There Is no greater mistake. 

1 In the early autumn the risks from heat 
I and drought arc not experienced. If the 
I plants referred to are big, swvird-like 
■ masses, wash away a goodly portion of the 
i soil from the roots, when the tufts can be 
separated more readily. Three or six well- 
1 develofied shoots are sufficient for a plant¬ 
ing piece, and this number, with the bends 
gathered together compactly on the same 
level, and held tightly In the left hand, 
should be Inserted well lip to the leaves in 
the soil, and made quite firm. In plant¬ 
ing, these are things that really matter. 
As to soils, the plant succeeds in ninny 
| diverse kinds, though least happy and fre- 
i quently all hut flowerless in heavy, reten¬ 
tive clay soils. The siieeles revels in loam 
! and leaf soil, is often extremely happy and 
I flowers well in those of a calcareous 
nature, aud not less so In the cool loams 
; over the red sandstone. To very light 
I soils an addition of lime may he made 
i with advantage.] 

Silene maritlma.— This native Catchfly. 
which occurs so commonly on sandy wastes 
by the sea. is an excellent subject for the 
rock garden in any light soil in a sunny 
or even partially shady position. It looks 
well planted in a dry wall, where it makes 
a pleasing tuft of glaucous foliage, which 
is covered with white blossoms in early 
June. It is very easily grown from seed. 
There is a fine* double form, the flowers of 
which are at. least twice the slsie of those 
of the single type, and look very like a 
Mrs. Sinkius Pink. Tills must be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, hut they root quite 
easily in sandy soil. I find the double 
form does much better In pnrtial shade 
than in the sun. There Is also a pinkish 
Torm of the type, but the colour is not 
very clear, and I think the white flowers 
are the most satisfactory.—O. C. 

Primula rosea from seed. -The best time 
to sow the seed of this and other hardy 
Primulas is when it is just ripe. This sea¬ 
son, when tills was in bloom, I noted the 
value of so doing when visiting the gardens 
at Hawley Hill in North Hants, where a 
big patch of young plants from seed sown 
last year immediately it was ripe was in 
bloom. Seldom have I f*een anything more 
beautiful than a big mass growing by the 
edge of some waiter with other spring 
flowering plants. These were two years old 
and in the most vigorous health. By sow¬ 
ing so that the seed lings bloomed the first 
season any poor-coloured forms eouhl he 
turned out.— J. Crook. 


characteristic of P. Reidi. Best of all,, 
|n*rhajw—certainly the most encouraging 
fo far as the cultivator is concerned—was j 
Ihe proof the exhibited plants afforded of 
the perennial inclination of the new- ' 
comer, ns evidenced in the growih nml de¬ 
velopment of the plant, and so well shown 
in Ihe illustration accompanying this note, j 
Should this prove, on further exjierience, ! 
to lie the fact, this exquisite subject will 
be welcomed by all lovers of choice alpiues 
In any case it lias already proved a much 
more easily managed spech*s than I*. Reidi. 
while the fact that it has been Increased 
by division goes a very long way to prove 
thnt It is a true perennial. Of the plant 
ifsolf, fhe Illustration is so speaking a 
likeness that little need he said concerning 
it. .Suflii'c, therefore, to say that, as ex¬ 
hibited, the well-flowered clump was about 
<• Inches high, the bright green leaves bnv- I 
lug crenato margins. THPwtems are wliite 
Digitized by tjQ ‘010 


[We could have answered this question 
better if the inquiry had been put in a 
more definite form. If, however, it refers 
to the common Gcntiauelln (G. aenulls) 
rather than to the race as a whole, the 
answer Is, that of all the months of the 
year we have found late Sejrtember and 
OcLolier much the l»est for the purpose. 
About that period now stolon!ferous growth 
Is being made freely, and, with soil 
warmth still existing, with fair suji- 
plles of moisture, the plants may be pulled 
to pieces and transplanted with impunity. 
The o|K»ration Is often taken in hand at 
other times onward from those stated till 
ihe end of February, or even later. It 
will depend upon the locality, soil condi¬ 
tions, and the measure *.»f attention given 
subsequently us to what sucess may be 
achieved. Following planting, cool con¬ 
ditions, with frequent showers or no lack 
of soil moisture, are necessary if the divl- 


Silversia elata.—This flowered freely, as 
i usual, this spring. I find it. very slow- 
; growing, and rather difficult to work up a 
I stock. It. riiiens plenty of seed, hut I have 
! not been successful in raising more than a 
few seedlings, nor have I been successful 
i in striking cuttings, and my original plant 
j has not increased sufficiently to try divid- 
! ing it. I had It growing in a sunny posi- 
I Mon, hut have tried some of the seedlings 
in semi "shade, which seems, so far, to suit 
them better, though it has always flow’ered 
freely In sun.—N. L. 

Aquilegia flabellata alba.—Admirers of 
the Columbine who desire a dwarf one 
with white flowers suitable for the email 
rock garden or near the front of the 
border should take note of Aquilegia 
flabellata. The flowers are large for the 
size of the plant and are .of a, nice white. 
A. flnbcllnta alba fa 1 Irpi ltd’lland lasts 
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SOME USEFUL VIBURNUMS. 
Within the present century a considerable 
number of Viburnums has been intro¬ 
duced, mainly from China. A Corean 
species, however, has attracted probably 
more attention than any other. This is 

Viburnum Carlesi, the subject of a re¬ 
cent illustration in Gardening. It is 
summer-leafing, and forms a somewhat 
open-growing bush clothed with broadly 
ovate leaves, the flowers borne in rounded 
clusters, being at their best in April and 
May. Individually the blossoms are about 
£ inch across, pinkish when first expanded, 
but afterwards changing to white, and de¬ 
liciously fragrant. Of the other summer- 
leafing species our own native 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus) is 
second to none. The flowers are borne in 
flattened cymes with a border of white 
sterile blossoms. It flowers in early June, 
and the blooms are, in their turn, suc¬ 
ceeded by berries which are freely borne 
and bright red when ripe. Another phase 
of beauty also sets in when the foliage 
acquires a series of particularly rich tints 
before it drops. A variety, V. O. sterile, 
known popularly as the Snowball Tree, is 
a universal favourite. In this the flowers 
are entirely sterile and borne in closely- 
packed rounded heads. It is a handsome 
shrub for the open ground, and is also 
much used for forcing. There is a curious 
little dwarf form known as nanum, which 
seldom ueaches a yard in height and rarely 
flowers. 

Viburnum MAcnocErHALUM, a native of 
China, is remarkable for its large heads of 
white sterile blossoms. It is not so hardy 
as the Guelder Rose or the Japanese 
Viburnum tomentosum. The best place for 
Viburnum macrocephalum is, in most parts 
of the country, a wall. 

Viburnum tomentosum, above alluded 
to, has the branches generally disposed in 
a horizontal manner. The flowers are 
borne in a flattened umbel, and, like those j 
of the Guelder Rose, the small fertile ones 
are disposed in the centre, with the large | 
sterile ones scattered around the edge. As 
with our native species, there is a variety 
in which the inflorescences consist almost 
entirely of large white sterile blossoms. 
This is generally regarded as a distinct 
species under the Dame of Viburnum 
plicatum. As an outdoor shrub or for ; 
forcing it is unsurpassed. It was intro- 1 
iluced by Fortune in 1844, but some years 
would api»ear to have elapsed before its 
merits were generally recognised. Prior to 
the war large quantities of this shrub, in 
the shape of neat little bushes, used to be 
sent from Holland to this country for 
forcing. A strong-growing shrub is 

Viburnum dilatatum, which bears a 
profusion «tf clusters of white blossoms. 
When these are succeeded by bright red 
berries it is very beautiful, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they are seldom borne w T ith the 
same .profusion as on our own native 
Guelder Rose. Another bold-growing spe¬ 
cies remarkable for the beauty of its 
bright red fruit is 

Viburnum phlebotrichum, a native of 
China, introduced therefrom by Wilson in 
1901. 

Of evergreen species the first place must 
undoubtedly be given to the 

Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus). It is 
a native of the Mediterranean region, and 
has been grown in British gardens for cen¬ 
turies. It is mpt^ at home jn southern | 
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localities than in colder districts. One 
great merit is that, according to the 
weather, it flow 7 ere at any time from 
November to April, when comparatively 
few shrubs are in bloom. Cut sprays in 
water are very attractive. The blue 
berries are borne in quantity only in 
favourable localities. There are several 
varieties, among them being hirtum, with 
hairy leaves; lucidum, with larger and 
more glossy leaves and larger flowers; and 
purpureum, with purplish foliage. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum is remark¬ 
able for its large, curiously-wrinkled 
leaves. It is of strong growth, the stout 
branches being downy. The flowers are 
dull w'hite, and the berries red. Thus is 
classed as an evergreen, but during cold 
winters the leaves have such a woebegone 
appearance that it is not at all attractive. 
Another evergreen species is 

Viburnum Davidi, a dwarf shrub with 
conspicuously veined leaves, whitish 
flowers, and small blue berries. 

K. R. W. 


THE MONTEREY CYPRESS 
(Cupressus macrooarpa). 

Visitors from colder districts to the South 
and West of England cannot fail to 
notice this species, for it is prominent 
both as a tree and hedge, often ex- 
j>osed to the fury of gales, and though 
sometimes gnarled arid rugged with nuraer 
mis broken branches when fully exposed to 
high winds, it is more in evidence as a 
well-developed specimen with a compara¬ 
tively short and stout trunk, furnished 
with a shapely head of branches clothed 
with ample, rich green leafage. A native 
of Monterey, in California, its distribu¬ 
tion is there restricted to tw 7 o rather small 
groves situated on exposed cliffs within 
easy distance of, and sometimes almost 
overhanging, the sea. Photographs show 
many of these trees to be blown and 
broken about as if they have withstood 
generations of exposure to high winds, 
yet they are still vigorous. With Pinus 
Pinaster, this Cypress forms the chief 
shelter of the Scilly Islands, their encirc¬ 
ling presence making it possible to culti¬ 
vate the numerous tender plants for which 
the gardens at Tresco Abbey are famous. 
Throughout the South of England it is 
also much in evidence, providing shelter 
from Cornwall to Kent. In Sussex it is 
very popular as a hedge plant, and is also 
planted as a decorative tree and in the 
w T oodland. As a timber tree it has not yet 
l>een used so freely as its good qualities 
deserve. The timber is of good quality, 
but from ornamental trees it is too knotty 
to be of much value. When trees are 
planted close together, however, and large 
branches are suppressed, the timber is 
clean and useful for many purposes. In 
addition to withstanding wind and a salt- 
laden atmosphere it grows in a variety of 
soils, from light loam to moderately heavy 
clay. The worst point that can be urged 
against the tree for general planting in the 
South of England is the fact that it is 
difficult to establish after it has attained 
a height of 12 inches. It is. therefore, wise 
to place all plants in permanent places 
when about 9 inches high. Plants are 
sometimes grown in pots until they can 
be put. out permanently, but such a plan 
is not practicable wdien large numbers are 
required. When planted as a hedge it can 
l>e clipped fairly severely if the clipping 
is commenced when the plants are young. 
It is not, however, wise to allow 


(the plants to grow freely for a 
number of years and then cut \them 
back into hard and old wood. Mature 
specimens may grow from 50 feet to 
90 feet high with wide, spreading heads. 
The cones ore large, 1 inch to 1£ inches 
long and about an inch wide. They are 
often borne with great freedom and they 
may remain on the branches for many 
years. Seeds are matured freely and form 
the best means of increase. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crataegus Pyracantha.— I have an old 
tree on a south w r all of the house, the 
shoots standing out some 2 feet from the 
w T all and kept clipped. It only flowers 
and berries on its extremities. Would it 
be safe to cut all the breastwood 
away, or how could it be treated to make 
it flower and berry all over?—G. N. 
Gresley. 

[When the Pyracantha has got Into such 
a state as yours, the only thing you can 
do in order to remedy it is to cut away the 
breastwood in early spring. By so doing 
you must be preiiared to sacrifice a certain 
amount of fruits the first season, though 
matters will be improved afterwards. For 
the future this tendency to grow away 
from its support must be checked by prun¬ 
ing In order to ensure the production of 
fruiting spurs.] 

Growing the Mezcreum from seeds.— 

Kindly tell me how to grow Daphne 
Mezereum from the berries, of which I 
have a large quantity this year. Should 
lhe red flesh be removed?—A. B. 

[Particular care must be taken not to 
gather the berries before they are quite 
ripe, which is shown by the dropping of 
the most advanced ones. They may then 
be mixed with a little silver sand, kept 
moist, In order to cause Uie red pulpy 
portion to decay. When this happens the 
seed should be washed clean, when it is 
ready for sowing. It may be sown in a 
loamy soil, lightened by a little peat or 
well decayed leaf mould, and sand. Sow¬ 
ing in i>ans or boxes is preferable to the 
open ground, as if placed in a frame the 
condition of the soil is more under con¬ 
trol. It must, of course, be kept moist. 
The frame should either be shaded or a 
sheet or two of paper laid over the box or 
pan. If there is no frame available the 
boxes or pans may be stood in a shaded 
spot out of doors, and covered with a pane 
of glass. This must, of course, be removed 
wiien the growing plants make their ap¬ 
pearance. You must not be impatient for 
this to happen, as the seed will be in the 
ground some time before germinating.] 

Genista mantica. —This slender and 
rather graceful yellow Broom is not often 
grown in gardens, but it is rather a pleas¬ 
ing subject, for a border, the rock garden, 
or the shrubbery. I have not. found it too 
hardy, and have occasionally lost my 
plants, but they always left successors in 
tiie shape of self-sown seedlings. It is a 
native of Italy, and is often know n as Car- 
niola mantica, under which name I first 
obtained it. Growing here about 4 feet 
or 5 feet high, it begins to bloom with me 
in June, and lasts for a considerable time. 
I have given it a dry soil and a sunny 
situation, wdiere it appears to thrive best. 
—S. Arnott. v 

Cotoneaster adpressa.— This is an ideal 
little shrub for the rock garden, creeping 
along quite flat, and following the contour 
of a rock. The small white flowers arc 
succeeded by bright red berries in the 
autumn. It is easily increased by putting 
a stone upon one: qf the branches, which 
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NARCISSUS VESTAL VIRGIN. 


Tiie accompanying illustration is so ex¬ 
pressive of tlie good points of this ex¬ 
quisite Trumpet Daffodil that any attempt 
to describe it might appear superfluous. 
It may be said, however, that it. belongs to 
section “ C ” of the bicolors, which are 
characterised by a whitish or pure white 
jierlnnth and yellow or primrose crown 
It is one of the most perfectly framed 
flowers I have seen, a telling variety on 
any stand of choice exhibition varieties. 
It is a recent novelty, and I have no gar¬ 
den experience of it. It was raised by 
Mr. Henry Backhouse, of Bournemouth, 


to whom and his predecessors cultivators 
of the choicer Daffodils owe so much. 

E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Thalictrum dipterocarpum.—I 

.shall be very grateful to you, or any of 
your correspondents, for instructions how 
to grow’ successfully Thalictrum diptero¬ 
carpum. I have tried it in several soils 
and situations, but have achieved only 
very moderate success, nearly all my 
plants having suffered from yellowing foli¬ 
age at the base w’hich gradually extends 
upwards till the plant finally succumbs. 
Apparently neither soil nor situation has 
been to its liking. It is such a charmingly 
graceful plant that it is w’orth any amount 
of trouble to grow it well. I have a plant 
coming into blooi/"^ feet high-That the 
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foliage is already turning yellow at the 
base.—H erbert Millington. 

[This beautiful subject does not behave 
in the same way in all classes of soils and 
situations, and the soil conditions obtain¬ 
ing in your case where the plants have 
reached <5 feet high would have been help¬ 
ful in giving you advice. We know of it 
doing excellently in loamy soil that is 
well suited to fruit and Rose-growdng, 
though generally it is quite happy in a 
deep bed of loam and leaf-soil in nearly 
equal parts where a cool or fairly moist 
root run obtains. A planting made several 
years since under such conditions has re¬ 


mained good since, and flowers well each | 
year. This notwithstanding, it is a subject j 
for experiment in those instances w’here ; 
it does not respond to the ordinary or 
known methods of cultivation. In all pro¬ 
bability, too, it is not a long-lived plant, 
and is best raised from seeds periodically. 
The plant seeds quite freely and the seed¬ 
lings being of a vigorous type are to be 
recommended. Older plants resent dis¬ 
turbance. 

Reseda glauca.—Although the flowering 
spikes of this species are insignificant in 
themselves, they are produced in such pro¬ 
fusion as to be very effective. It is 
not often seen in the rock garden, 
but it might well be more often grown as 
there is a great charm about a well-grown 
specimen. It flourishes w ith me in a dry, 
limy soil in full sun, and ripens plenty of 
seed, from which it is easily propagated. 


It is best, however, to cut off the spikes 
after flow’ering.—N. L. 

Herbaceous borders are most attractive, 
and although the plants are dwmrfer than 
usual this is, in itself, no great drawback. 
Roses have been highly satisfactory, the 
hot weather appearing to have suited them 
—especially those on heavy ground-in a 
very decided w’ay. The layering of Car¬ 
nations can be attended to, and garden and 
alpine Pinks can be increased either by 
pipings or by divisions. Dahlias are 
blooming prematurely, and those as well 
as border Chrysanthemums ought, if pos¬ 
sible, to lie mulched. 

Lathyrus grandiflorus. This fine old 
garden plant was. in mid-June, at its best, 
growing at: the foot of a big Apple tree. 
The large blooms, two on each stem, made 
a fine bit of colour. I gathered a hand¬ 
ful cut with growths each a foot to 
18 inches long. Few things are more 
graceful, and, being alone, give a good idea 
of their value for cutting. Added to this 
they are very enduring. I have seen it 
growing at the foot of a mass of Rambler 
Roses, w’here it gave colour before the 
Roses came into bloom. In many large 
grounds a bed may be given up to this, 
allowing it to run over some brushw’ood.— 
Dorset. 

Antirrhinums. —If you would have Antir¬ 
rhinums to bloom early next summer, 
try raising plants from seed sown in 
August, wintering them out of doors with 
w’hat protection you can give them. In all 
probability the bulk of them will be all 
right provided seed is sown on a sheltered 
border. Seed should be sown very thinly 
io obviate much need for transplanting, 
which is best done in spring. By October 
they will have made fair sized plants ana 
will only need a little strawy material 
placed about them in severe weather. It 
is surprising w’hat a deal may be done 
I towards getting an early show of Snap- 
dragons by treating them in this w’ny.— 
Leahurst. 

Saponaria calabrica. —The value of an¬ 
nuals is now more generally recognised 
than was at one time the case, and such 
things as Saponaria calabrica have a cer¬ 
tain use for carpeting Rose beds, or as edg¬ 
ings. Of a neat, dwarf habit, this annual 
w’hen massed never fails to attract atten¬ 
tion/, and as its requirements are of a 
modest nature it might be more generally 
used for the purposes referred to. Early 
sow’ing and early and severe thinning re¬ 
sult in an excellent display, and the thin¬ 
nings may lie transplanted successfully 
during showery w’eatlier. S. calabrica has 
proved its value as a “ dry w’eather plant ” 
during the present year—its small, starry 
pink flowers almost, hiding the foliage. S. 
calabrica alba is, I think, less effective.— 
Scot. 

Export of seeds and bulbs to the United 
States of America. —Persons contemplat¬ 
ing the export of seeds to the United States 
of America should note that “ Seeds of 
fruit, forest, ornamental and shade trees, 
seeds of deciduous and evergreen orna¬ 
mental shrubs, and seeds of hardy peren¬ 
nial plants “ are only allowed entry Into 
the States provided a permit has been ob¬ 
tained by the importer from Washington. 
Further the consignments must be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate from the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Similar re¬ 
gulations govern the importation into the 
United States of America of Lily bulbs, 
Lily of the Valley, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Crocuses. None of the above 
may be sent by post. Permits are not re¬ 
quired to send field vegetable or flower 
seeds (other than-se^ds of ha,rdy peren¬ 
nial plants) into die "United States. The 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF THE PAST. 
Occasional inquiries with respect to some 
old variety of Chrysanthemum confirm 
one in the belief that there are still a good 
many people who retain a fondness for 
sorts that for exhibition have long since 
“ had their day and ceased to be.” There is 
no doubt that it was the rage for large 
blooms, some thirty years ago, amongst 
those who exhibited, wliich caused many 
worthy Chrysanthemums to disappear. 
As an exhibitor, I sometimes ask myself 
the question : “ Where are the varieties 
that were thought so much of, and are pre¬ 
sent-day sorts an improvement on them? ” 
I remember staging quite well blooms of 
Madame C. Audiguier (rosy pink), Ma¬ 
dame Lacroix (white), James Salter. Mons 
Delaux, Sceptre, Toulousain, and Elaine 
(purest of whites), but as I have said from 
an exhibitor’s standpoint they have had 
their day. A few years ago I came across 
a market grower who hod a house full of 
Elaine in bloom, and he regarded it as still 
one of the easiest to grow, and for his 
trade in medium-sized blooms one of the 
very best whites. 

Incurved varieties. —Everyone who has 
had anything to do with preparing plants 
for exhibition knows full well that by far 
the greatest number of novelties sent out 
are Japanese, and these, owing to their 
graceful habit, took on with the public. 
In my show days, raisers were not slow to 
recognise this, and in consequence the stiff 
incurved sorts gradually but surely began 
to grow out of favour. Some old growers 
will, I think, bear me out when I say that 
despite their formality there was some¬ 
thing very attractive about a well-grown 
incurved bloom. In this connection one re¬ 
collects worthy old sorts like nero of Stoke 
Newington, Alfred Salter, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Barbara, Queen of England, Princess of 
Wales, Mr. Bunn, and lady Hardinge. 

Novelties. —When the Chrysanthemum 
fever reached its height exhibitions were 
well patronised, and growers, as well as 
the general public, flocked to see the novel¬ 
ties. I have a vivid recollection of the in¬ 
troduction of that superb sort—as it was 
then regarded, and is still so by many be¬ 
cause of its colour—Source D’or. It 
speaks much for it that it is yet held in 
esteem by many and there is nothing just 
quite like its rich old gold. What excite¬ 
ment, too, there was amongst exhibitors 
when the “hairy petalled ” sorts and the 
spidery or thread petalled varieties ap¬ 
peared. These, like many others, were 
“ run after” for a time, were made much 
of, and then vanished. It was about this 
time that size of blooms was regarded as 
the most important feature, and the flower 
that did not come up to this standard was 
soon discarded for Qne that did, although 
the new one migwTnoty-and often dhl not. 
Digitized 


possess the grace and beauty of its prede¬ 
cessors. After a time the fever abated. 
Chrysanthemum shows as such were less 
patronised, although “side shows” and 
popular concerts held in conjunction with 
them were tried to draw the public. It 
was all to no purpose. The Society with 
which I was connected saw what was com¬ 
ing, and although we sacrificed prize 
money and tried another season, we had 
eventually to “close down.” What we 
did others did. Societies that struggled 
on for a few years did so, for the most 
part, at a loss in receipts. 

Some reasons of failure. — Many 
theories have been advanced ns reasons 
wliy popularity in respect to shows de¬ 
clined. For one thing, looking back on 
my exhibiting experiences, I think the 
public became absolutely tired of the big 
bloom boom, “ huge monstrosities ”— 
“ mops ” I have heard them called—and 
like some other flowers for exhibition, the 
Tulip and Sweet Pea, for example, they 
had the favour of the public for a time, 
but ceased to attract in the same degree. 
And not only did the public become tired, 
but the enthusiasm of exhibitors them¬ 
selves began to wane. I write again from 
experience when I say that unless a 
grower for exhibition was prepared to keep 
abreast of the times and purchase novelties 
lie stood little or no chance in the premier 
classes, and this soon became a drain upon 
the purse of the grower, seeing that it was 
no uncommon thing for 2s. 6d. to 7s. fid. to 
be asked for rooted cuttings of “ crack 
varieties”—often over-rated—and these 
in a season or two were soon discarded for 
others even more expensive and possess¬ 
ing few, if any, better qualities. In the 
majority of instances, one can truly say 
that size of bloom was the main consider¬ 
ation, and unfortunately judges became 
obsessed with this idea. So it came that 
many beautiful, medium-sized sorts, which 
had many excellent points—delicate col¬ 
ours and graceful habit amongst the rest— 
were sacrificed and allowed to go out of 
commerce, simply because the blossoms 
could not possibly reach the size standard. 
I remember a specimen plant being shown 
at an exhibition of the miniature white- 
flowered Snowdrop, and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by many who attended the Show 
was that “it was very nice, but—not big 
enough.” 

Neglect of Other Plants.—So rapidly 
did the fever for Chrysanthemums spread 
that it was no uncommon thing to visit 
establishments where most of the room in 
the houses was devoted to them, and dur¬ 
ing the months they were under cover 
other subjects became neglected. While 
the owners were pleased during their 
blooming period, and were gratified when 
prizes were awarded to those in their em¬ 


ploy, they did not always appreciate plants 
like Primulas and Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
etc., wliich had a longer season of bloom, 
!>eing given second place. I became ac¬ 
quainted with more than one gardener 
who eventually received instructions to re¬ 
duce the number of Chrysanthemums. 

Present-day Tendencies. —Whether the 
same eagerness will ever be revived for 
Chrysanthemums in future remains to be 
seen, but if I can read the signs of the 
times aright, it is that the interest which 
has been steadily shown in early flower¬ 
ing sorts, which bloom in the open ground, 
will continue to grow, and that under glass 
more attention will be paid to those that 
bloom late, and give us of their beauty in 
the closing days of December and the 
opening days of the new year—flowers, 
whose chief characteristics are prettiness 
and free flowering, and that are useful for 
home decoration. Leahurst. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PESTS. 


The Chrysanthemum is not a difficult plant 
to grow, but it has many enemies, and the 
growers must see they do not get the 
upper hand. The leaf-mining maggot is one 
of the worst. It attacks the leaves at any 
time, but it is more deadly during the time 
the plants are under glass. The fly which 
Is responsible for this pest somewhat re¬ 
sembles the house fly In shape, and is of a 
dull grey colour. It deposits its eggs in 
the cuticle of the leaf, these soon hatch 
into maggots, and they exist by boring 
small channels between the two surfaces. 
Being thus protected, there is no effective 
remedy, beyond that of crushing them be¬ 
tween the thumb and finger. Prevention is 
the only safeguard, and this is easily car¬ 
ried out by fumigating the house two or 
three times in early spring with a nico¬ 
tine insecticide to destroy the flies. ’An¬ 
other precautionary measure is to make the 
foliage distasteful by dusting occasionally 
with tobacco powder, or spraying with 
some approved insecticide. Green and 
black fly are common pests, though easily 
destroyed in the above-mentioned manner. 
Earwigs are a never-ending source of 
trouble, especially during July and August, 
when growth is tenderest, and buds are 
forming. Hollow pieces of cane or bean 
stalks laid among the pots are useful traps, 
as are small pots with some dry moss or 
crumpled paper in them. These should be 
examined every morning and the pests de¬ 
stroyed. The most effectual remedy is to 
visit the plants at night with a light. If 
this is carried out for a few nights in suc¬ 
cession the whole may be caught. 

Fungoid pests are the worst to deal with, 
and in most cases prevention lies in avoid¬ 
ing too much overcrowding, and giving at¬ 
tention to cultural details. Mildew is 
familiar to mast growers. For young 
plants dusting with flowers of sulphur is 
effective, but for older specimens, and be¬ 
fore housing tliem in early autumn, spray 
with sulphide of potassium, an ounce to a 
gallon of water. Rust is most to be 
dreaded. As soon as the leaf is attacked, 
or in other words when the spores alight 
on it, very few days elapse before they 
germinate into dull brown spots, which 
arrest the growth of the leaf, and even¬ 
tually it becomes useless. The above-men¬ 
tioned spray is a good preventive, but when 
the disease is present employ a tablespoon- 
ful of paraffin in two gallons of water in 
which some soft soap has been previously 
dissolved. Thoroughly agitate by forcing 
one syringe full into the can, and the next 
on to the leaves, taking care to thoroughly 
wet the iinder,|jfdfy . j, .-.p, T. Townend. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PEA QUITE CONTEXT. 
Wittiix recent years some remarkably fine 


have been found to possess merits of such | 
intrinsic value that they now occupy a ! 
foremost position in the estimation of both 
exhibitors and general cultivators alike. J 
Under this category comes the variety j 


vegetable exhibitors, but Is also grown on 
a large scale for general purposes. As 
may be seen by the illustration, the green, 
handsomely shaped pods are of great 
length, and closely packed with Peas of a 



Pea Quite Content. Original from 

varieties of Peas Jia^e -been uitiodyced. | named Quite Content, now figured, and | larlgb'.^I^F %fijcTi,-whieh cookejl,'iar,e deli- 
man3>C l Kg^ttgtitelkiy i ai ^ > i! t i 4n|<xt«qJjd^triaI, | which is not only immensely popular with | Ciously^AVQftre^ ^Though considered to 
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belong to that class of Pea attaining a 
height of about 5 feet, it will, under good 
cultivation, like so many more varieties, 
exceed that height. It is a maincrop 
variety, and is exceedingly productive. 


ONION NOTES. 

In such a season as this has been the wis¬ 
dom of sowing in the autumn is apparent 
—transplanted autumn Onions, put out in 
early March being far superior to those 
raised in heat and planted in early May. 
The latter have suffered from the freaks 
of the season, but the autumn Onions have 
bulbed well and are almost fit for harvest¬ 
ing. Many decry the keeping qualities of 
autumn-sown Onions, but wdien pulled in 
good time—this is important—and well 
dried they will keep sound and usable un¬ 
til the ensuing spring is far advanced. 
Errors are sometimes made in leaving the 
bulbs in the ground too long. When this 
is done renewed growth sets in, and the 
flower stem appears. When the flower 
stem begins to form it is idle to expect the 
bulb to keep, even although it may appear 
to be quite all right externally. 

One is, at times, asked whether the 
better grade Onions such as Aiisa Craig 
and Cranston’s Excelsior are as well 
adapted for autumn sowing as those 
which are, perhaps, more generally used 
for that purpose—Tripoli or the Roccas. 
They are; and as a matter of fact they 
are to be preferred to the latter. There 
is no question as to the hardiness of either. 
In these gardens, while the winters may 
not bo, as a, rule, exceptionally severe, the 
spring is invariably of a most trying de¬ 
scription; yet I liave never had a failure 
with Aiisa Craig or Excelsior. When 
Onion fungus is prevalent Aiisa Craig and 
Excelsior are seldom seriously affected, 
while the softer Tripoli and Rocca appear 
to induce the fungus. Another point is, 
that the finer varieties give much more 
handsome bulbs, and that these keep better 
cannot be • denied. Generally speaking, 
harvesting ought to take place within the 
space of twelve months from the date of 
sowing: that is to say, if the seeds are 
sown upon August 12th (my own fixed 
date) of the present year, the bulbs ought 
to be, if not in store, at least ready for 
storing on that date next year. Opinions 
differ as to sowing Onion seeds In autumn. 
Personally, if the chosen spot—generally 
a comparatively sheltered one—is in good 
heart, I do not consider the addition of 
manure beneficial. Quite the reverse, in 
fact, because when the soil is too rich the 
ensuing growths are apt to lie gross, soft, 
nml sappy, and so more liable to suffer 
through the winter. A firm, but not over 
firm, seed bed should be aimed at, and as 
the seedlings are to be transplanted early 
in the following season no harm accrues if 
the seeds be rather thickly sown. The 
seedlings ought to be kept scrupulously 
free from weeds from the time they make 
their appearance. 

While admiring the many fine bulbs 
which I have seen, year after year, in pri¬ 
vate gardens, cottage gardens, and allot¬ 
ments, I regret that the old practice of 
sowing seeds directly out of doors appears 
to be on the point of becoming obsolete. I 
admit that, in some cases, sowm-out Onions 
are the most precarious of crops, but I 
know' of gardens in which thes^ can be 
grown, and grown w T ell, but from which 
they have been driven by the cult of the 
big Onion. Gardeners know' that no mat¬ 
ter how well the large bulbs from seed 
sown in heat may keep, their keeping 
qualities will not compare with those of 
the modest bulb which has been grown 
from seed to finffslT entirely,, ill the open 
Digitized by \j[) 


air. There are varieties which appear to 
be more suitable for this purpose, just as 
Aiisa Craig and Cranston’s seem to be 
specially adapted for raising in heat. 
Rousham Park Hero, for example, Nune- 
liam Park, or Yellow Zittau have always 
appeared to me to be ideal varieties for 
sowing in beds in the oi>en, and, no doubt, 
others w’ill recall Onions which are equally 
adapted for this purpose. There can be 
no question that the ravages of the Onion 
fly have been responsible for the lack of 
interest now taken in the out-of-door bed; 
but w'here this pest is not too prevalent a 
return might very profitably be made to 
the old practice. W. McG. 

lialmae. 


IIERB-GROWING. 

Since the war broke out we have been re¬ 
minded that most of our herbs used for 
cooking and medicinal purposes have come 
from Germany and Austria. From these 
countries w r e have obtained herbs to the 
value of a quarter of a million sterling 
annually. Most of these might have been 
produced in our own country, but we cared 
not for the w r ork, or w’ere entirely in¬ 
different. It is true we have herb-grow¬ 
ing farms in five or six places in the 
country, but these are not sufficient to sup¬ 
ply our wants. To stimulate the industry 
a Herb-grow r ers’ Association has been 
formed w’liose aim is to develop a National 
supply of home-grow’n herbs. 

In the olden days herb-gardens were 
common. Is it not possible they may 
again become popular? Most of the plants 
can be easily cultivated, and it should be 
the aim of every allotment holder and of 
any who possess a small garden of their 
ow’n to find a space whereon to grow' a few 
herbs. It is quite impossible to specify 
even a tithe w r hose cultivation may be at¬ 
tempted successfully, but three or four may 
be named. On a clay soil try 

Peppermint. —In its fresh green state 
this is needed by manufacturing chemists 
for the extraction of the oil w r hich is used 
not only in medicine, but also by confec¬ 
tioners for flavouring. The plant can be 
propagated by division, or from cuttings. 
The latter should be taken off when about 
three inches long, with a bit of root at¬ 
tached. They should be planted six inches 
apart either way, and cut in August when 
in bloom. There are tw'o herbs quite w r ell 
known to everyone, which can be easily 
grow r n on dry soil—I refer to 

Thymf. and Sage. Both are used for 
cooking and medicinal purposes. The gar¬ 
den Thyme is really a variety of the wild 
Thyme. It is growrn from seeds in spring, 
or from cuttings taken in March or April: 
the latter method the easier. It needs a 
fairly warm position, and new r beds should 
be formed every year. Sage will grow’ 
easily, and Ls alw'ays in demand for cook¬ 
ing. 

Drying the herbs.— They must be 
gathered on a fine day when they are in 
good condition, that is when they appear 
to be full of sap. Place them in a shady 
spot at first. When dry and ready to 
crumble they may be put into w'ide-necked 
bottles, and securely corked. With medi¬ 
cinal herbs more care is required, and it 
is best to arrange with regular growers 
w’ho have proper drying plant, heated arti¬ 
ficially. J. C. Wright. 


VOTE, Sf AND REPLIES. 

Potato blight: Need for spraying —In 

dealing with Potato blight during 1917 and 
191S, the Board of Agriculture found that 
very early outbreaks occurred during May 
and June in Cornwall, along the west coast 
of Wales, and in the Isle of Wight. 


Though widely separated, all these dis¬ 
tricts experience the warm, humid climate 
so conducive alike to early crops and to 
the rapid development of fungus pests. 
By the middle of July the disease had 
spread to the counties in the south-west, 
and also to South Wales. From that date 
it steadily progressed through the 
Southern and Midland counties of Eng¬ 
land, but it did not generally make its ap¬ 
pearance in the Northern Counties until 
!ate in August. The above experiences 
have an important practical bearing when 
it is realised that spraying mixtures are 
used on the Potato plant as a preventive. 
Early outbreaks, too, are serious, because 
under adverse weather conditions they 
may infect the whole crop. Growers in 
the Southern Counties ot England and 
Wak^ should, therefore, make Potato 
spraying an essential part of their annual 
programme. Growers in the Midlands will 
also find spraying give satisfactory finan¬ 
cial returns, especially now that the 
Potato crop is a particularly valuable one. 

Potato planting in wart-disease-infecterl 
area6.— In order that Potato growers 
within w r art-disease-infected areas may 
make adequate arrangements for their seed 
Potatoes, the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries call attention to the fact that 
any approved immune variety of Potato 
may be planted next season. The Board 
do not anticipate that the supply of im¬ 
mune first early varieties will be sufficient 
to meet the demand during 1920, and they 
have decided to issue general licences 
authorising the planting in infected areas 
during 1920 of certain susceptible first 
ear lies, provided the seed has been saved 
from the 1919 crop growrn in the area, ami 
that such susceptible varieties are not 
planted in land on which wart disease is 
known to be present. At the same time 
the Board are prepared to give special 
licences to bona-fide market growers w’ho 
may find it necessary to import fresh seed, 
subject to the condition that the licences 
will not apply to land on which w’art 
disease is known to be present. 

Cabbage. —Those w’ho are looking ahead 
for a supply of early vegetables next year 
will not forget spring Cabbage, wdiicli is a 
welcome dish In most households. Now' is 
the time to sow sorts like Harbinger, 
Mein’s No. 1, or Flower of Spring, and in 
selecting a site it is as well to choose 
a sheltered one. Ground which has been 
occupied by anything but Cabbage is suit¬ 
able, w’ithout further manuring.— Wood- 
bast wick. 

Winter Spinach.— The time is opportune 
for making a sowing of Winter Spinach. 
Some friends of mine who are usually keen 
on summer Spinach did not, until last 
winter, take to the Dong-standing Prickly, 
but they found out, as most i>eople do who 
try it, that it makes a welcome change 
from Winter Greens, besides being one of 
the most productive crops. Where early 
Peas have been cleared off. there Spinach 
should be sowrn.— Townsman. 

Vegetable garden. —Regular and fairly 
deep hoeing will go far toward minimising 
the effects of the present drought. Heavy 
soils are at times inclined to crack rather 
deeply during a prolonged spell of dry 
weather, and in their case the consistent 
use of tlie hoe is to be reoommended. It 
is immaterial whether weeds are risible or 
not, many appearing to imagine that hoe¬ 
ing weedless ground is labour in vain. 
There may be blanks among recently 
planted Brassicas, due to the drought, and 
as soon as the rain comes these may be 
made good without delay. Use Peas and 
Cauliflowers a<s soon as ready. The former 
crop is, here, less : promising than is cm,- 
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PERPETUAL PINK QUEEN MARY. 
•This is one of two varieties, each of which, 
when shown by Mr. 0. H. Herbert, Bir¬ 
mingham, at the Chelsea Show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in May last, 
deservedly gained an Award of Merit. The' 
awards were inevitable, since it is doubtful 
whether any two novelties so exquisitely 
beautiful and fascinating have ever been 
staged at one time before. As the accom¬ 
panying illustration clearly indicates, that 
now under review is of particularly good 
form. To this is wedded a deep rich rose- 
pink shade, the base of the petals being 
coloured with an irregular zone of red¬ 
dish-crimson, the twain responsible for a 


deep scarlet, but smaller than those of most 
of the present-day kinds. In conjunction 
with the various members of the longiflora 
section it has given rise to many attrac¬ 
tive varieties. The flowers of the Aehi- 
menes differ markedly in colour from 
•white to deep purple, through various in¬ 
termediate shades. Some white flowers 
with coloured markings in the centre are 
very pleasing. The different Aehimenes 
can be grown in pots, deep pans, or in 
suspended baskets. Their loose semi-pen¬ 
dulous style of growth eminently fits them 
for this last named purpose, as in this way 
the masses of flowers are seen to consider¬ 
able advantage. When to l>e grown in sus- 


fornia. In the milder parts of the country 
it will pass the winter without injury, but 
in most districts it must be regarded as a 
greenhouse plant. It needs much the same 
treatment as a Fuchsia, and will thrive in 
ordinary potting compost. The plauts are 
| much benefited by an occasional stimulant 
I during the flowering period, as this will 
! greatly assist the production of blossoms. 
Cuttings of the young growing shoots 
taken early in the spring will quickly root 
if dibbled into pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a close propagating case in a 
j gentle heat.—W. T. 

Tydaeas.—These are an exceedingly 
I pretty race of flowering Gesnerads. They 
do not form a solid tuber as in the Gloxi- 
I nia, but curious eaterpillar-like rhizomes. 
The season of blooming depends to a 
| great extent upon the time they are started 
! into growth. Thus those now in flow’er 
j w'ere potted early in the spring, and en- 
j couraged to grow away freely. Apart 
from the other features, the quaint mark- 
ings of some of the varieties are very 
I noticeable. As the stems lengthen a suc- 
( cession of blossoms is kept up for some 
time. These Tydieas are readily raised 
from seeds, w’hile the named varieties can 
be increased by cuttings of the young 
| growing shoots put into a close pro- 
pagatlng case in a gentle heat. It is 
j necessary to make sure that they are 
rooted before removing them from the pro- 
| pagating case, as Tydieas are apt to start 
into growth before the production of roots. 
In growing those plants, as in most mem- 
: hers of the order, a liberal amount of leaf- 
1 mould in the soil is beneficial.—W. T. 

Lobelia tenuior.—This large flowered 
Lobelia is first rate for the decoration of 
the greenhouse during the summer. It 
will keep up a succession of its charming 
cobalt blue blossoms for a considerable 
time if all old flowers are picked off before 
they have time to seed and an occasional 
stimulant given. Seed of this Lobelia is 
readily obtainable, and as a rule it ger- 
minates freely. It may be sown in a pot 
j or pan and the young seedlings pricked off 
I when they are large enough to handle. 
Six to eight plants in pots five inches in 
diameter will form effective little clumps. 
Another purpose for which this Lobelia 
may with advantage be employed is for 
furnishing hanging baskets, in which its 
somewhat loose habit of growth stands it 
in good stead. As far as I have seen it is 
not a success when planted out of doors 
during the summer. Apart from the typi¬ 
cal kind wdth its delightful blue flowers 
there is a white form, and another in 
which the blossoms are of a kind of pink¬ 
ish blue sliade.—K.R.W. 



Pink Queen Mary. 


rich effect. The broad and shapely petals 
have slightly fringed edges, as the illustra- 
tion shows quite well. Happily, too, as 
the growing examples abundantly evi¬ 
denced, the variety is not only meritorious 
from the standpoints named, it is alike 
good for free and continuous flowering 
and vigorous constitution, one whose all 
round merits will commend it to a large 
circle of admirers. E. H. Jenkixs. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aehimenes.— These are not grown so 
largely as they were at one time; wdiy, it 
is somew ? hat difficult to say, as they are 
of easy culture, and take up but little 
room during the winter. The oldest mem¬ 
ber of the genus is Aehimenes coccinea, 


which w’as introduce^ from Jai 
long ago as 1778. tfhe flower 


Jamaica 

gfc 


lea as 
are 


pended baskets a good plan is to start the 
tiny tubercules in small pots, planting 
them in the baskets after they have made 
a little growth. A liberal amount of leaf- 
mould in the potting compost Is very bene¬ 
ficial to the Aehimenes.—W. T. 

Diplacus glutinosus.— Where a continu¬ 
ous-flowering greenhouse plant is required, 
a w'ord or two may well be spared for this 
Diplacus. Under favourable conditions its 
buff-coloured flow’er s w’ill be produced 
during the whole of the summer. Though 
of quite a shrubby character it is a near 
relative of the common Musk; indeed, it is 
now r frequently included in the genus 
Mimulus. The flow'ers arc not all of equal 
merit, and there are some well-marked 
varieties, notably aurantiacus, orange, 
with coccineus and Sunbeam, more of a 
scarlet or crimson shade. The typical 
Diplacus glutinosus is a native of Cali- 


Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora.— 

This is by far the earliest of the Bouvar- 
dias to flow’er ; indeed, while most of the 
others are commonly regarded as autumn¬ 
blooming, this W’ill continue to flower 
throughout the summer. For this reason 
it was frequently before the war planted 
out where collections of different plants 
were grouped together. This Bouvardia 
belongs to that section in w’hich the leaves 
are smooth and glossy. It is of rather up¬ 
right growth, and the flow T ers, which are 
borne in terminal clusters, are of the 
purest w’liite. The tubes are particularly 
long, and the blossoms deliciously scented. 
As the season of blooming is earlier than 
that of the others, spring-struck cuttings 
have not time to give of their best. The old 
plants, if cut back hard after flowering, 
w ill give a good display the second year. 
This Bouvardia does not strike quite so 
readily from cuttings as thovse with rough 
leaves, of w t hicjb |ffiVUjtper, President 
Cleyeland.and yroolandi may be quoted as 
examples.E-iV^ T. v OF __ JO b J-u 
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GflRDEfl PESTS ARD FRIENDS. 


STRIPE IN TOMATOES. 

Some "rowers for profit find the stripe in 
Tomatoes very troublesome. Whether this 
is caused by errors in cultivation or by 
locality I cannot say, but the fact remains 
that heavy losses are annually incurred 
through the action of this form of Tomato 
disease. In some places it is not content 
with taking a plant here and there. Whole 
houses are affected, and when this is the | 
case the only remedy is to destroy the j 
plants and make a fresh start. In the 
case of early crops there will be time to > 
get another lot of plants into good bear¬ 
ing, but this cannot ire the case with cool- 
house crops, which are not started before 
the middle ot May. This is the time I put 
out my plants, as they then succeed Lettuce 
and Radishes, and I have a strong idea 
that these crops help the Tomatoes. 1 do 
not pull up the Lettuces, but cut them, 
leaving the roots in the ground, which, 
presumably, the Tomatoes find to their 
liking. Tomato growers generally are 
fully aware of the necessity for a change 
of soil. There is nothing I know that ex¬ 
hausts the soil more, and attempting to 
grow Tomatoes in it year after year with¬ 
out change is bound sooner or later to end 
in misfortune, and encourage those dis¬ 
eases such as stripe, Cladosporium, and 
other enemies which worry the grower 
nowadays, and which are certainly more 
destructive than they were a few years 


The result of experiments made In the 
Experimental Research Station in the Lea 
Valley affords hoi>e that this scourge will 
have but little terror in the future for 
Tomato growers. The mycologist there 
has, it appears, succeeded in isolating the 
bacteria which have been suspected of | 
being the cause of the stripe in leaf and 
fruit. Commenting on this, a writer in i 
t lie Fruit Grower and Market Gardener, ! 
says, “ All of us know that this disease | 
is worse in highly manured houses, houses | 
in winch stable manure has been used. 
Some of the worst cases I have ever seen 
have been where Tomatoes have been 
planted as a second crop after Cucumbers, 
when obviously the soil has been grossly 
over nitrified.” The result of experiments 
would s<H‘in to prove that in the free use 
of potash and the very restricted use ot 
animal manure lies salvation. Plants 
wore inoculated for strii**, the wounds 
being carefully covered so that no outside 
organisms could enter, wilh the result that 
where the i*>tash dressing was applied 
not. a single plant showed signs of the 
virus having taken. Then says the w T riter 
above mentioned, “ We came to the over¬ 
nitrified plants, and here a different state 
ol things existed. Personally, I have no 
doubt that the plentiful application 
of potash is going to prove the reed 
antidote to this disease. Probably this 


is why liberal applications of perman¬ 
ganate of potash were, in prewar days, 
found to he helpful in checking the pro¬ 
gress of strii>e in the Tomato. It is some¬ 
thing for growers to know that Kt.rl]x\ at 
any rnte. seems to have found its master.” 
The moral of the above is that where 
st.ri])e has been found troublesome animal 
manures should never l>e used, the neces¬ 


sary amount of nourishment to he afforded 
by other means. I have never been in the 
habit of using dung in a fresh condition, 
but I have used the mulch from an inside 
vine border, and there can be hut little 


nitrogen in that at the end of the growing 
time. In fact, Uiqve not usec^lt so much 


a ^of^^ffjrulTgi|(^ii 


shment 


to the Tomatoes as to provide a suitable 
rooting medium for lettuce, w’hich delights 
in a fine soil which remains open when 
frequent waterings are necessary. I have 
had stripe, although not to any extent, 
but not in recent years. It is evidently 
dangerous to plant Tomatoes after Cucum¬ 
bers, so that where it. is decided to do so 
precautions should be taken. If I had 
1o practise this rotation I should clear 
away the top soil and replace with fresh, 
ciean garden mould, using as much wood 
ashes or charred material ns possible. I 
make a practice of charring all big weeds 
and garden rubbish instead of rotting it 
down. By so doing all germs are destroyed 
and the supply of potash increased. As 
I have previously stated in Gardening, 1 
plant in wood ashes or burnt earth, so 
that in the first stage of growth the roots 
and that portion of the stem that comes 
into contact with the soil, cannot possibly 
be affected by any kind of pernicious or¬ 
ganism. This and a liberal dressing of 
charred material in the soil have, I fancy, 
safeguarded me against the destructive 
effect of stripe and possibly other Tomato 
diseases. J* Corniiill. 


THE ONION FLY AND GRUB. 

Will you kindly give me your opinion on 
my experiences this year with my Onions? 

The ground could not bo dug and pre¬ 
pared in the autumn or very early spring, 
but it was prepared about three weeks be¬ 
fore planting the Onions out. These 
Onion plants were sown early, in a green¬ 
house, and hardened off thoroughly. When 
put out at the right time they were good, 
sound, strong plants, set in rows 1 foot 
apart and 1 foot from plant to plant. The 
bed was attended to most thoroughly. 
Wood ashes and soot were hoed in, and 
the hoe was used at other times as well. 
No weeds were allowed to grow. In the 
very hot weather the plants were sprayed, 
not watered, in the evening by the advice 
of a skilled gardener, which I had done in 
previous years in my former garden with 
marked success. The grub appeared about 
four weeks ago (I write on July 24th), 
when the plants were of a good and satis¬ 
factory size, and looking healthy and 
strong. I promptly sprinkled a mixture of 
soot and lime, both old, over the whole 
bed. At present, it is rather a sorry, and 
certainly a discouraging sight. I confl- 
dently feel I did everything I ought except 
preparing the bed earlier, but the Onions 
will be an almost complete failure. How¬ 
ever, you will no doubt point out where, 
if anywhere, I failed. I ought to add that 
my present garden did not have the best 
of attention during the three years before 
my arrival in August, 101S. The autumn- 
sown Onions which had stood the winter 
and w’erc transplanted into the larger bed 
have suffered similarly with the spring- 
sown transplanted ones. The names of the 
Onions are Ailsa Craig and James’s Keep¬ 
ing. Sutton’s Brown Globe, which I sowed 
is an experiment in a drill, was almost 
entirely wiped out by the grub. 

(’an a garden he said to have a had repu¬ 
tation for Onions or. in fact, for any vege¬ 
tables, if it receives proper cultivation? I 
I am told I cannot grow’ Onions or Carrots in 
I my present newly-acquired garden. If it 
I is the fault of the garden It seems “ hard 
lines” on the clean and diligent gardener. 

In pre-w’ar days when my income per¬ 
mitted me to employ a regular and skilled 
' man, my garden (not the present one) 
never produced anything very great, es¬ 


pecially in the Onion or Carrot or Parsnip 
line. My man left me in 1015, and I had 
to lake over things of which 1 knew almost 
nil, as many men over age did. The 
clouds of my horticultural ignorance, how¬ 
ever, W’ere soon dispersed under the en¬ 
lightening rays of “Gardening Illus¬ 
trated,” and as a result my garden, hither¬ 
to very ordinary, produced better vege¬ 
tables in quality, quantity, and variety 
than ever before. My point is this—and I 
am now thinking of my present garden in 
the light of my past experience—cannot a 
garden he made to produce (say) Onions, 
not withstanding a had reputation ”?—A 
Disciple of “ G. I.” 

[It is rather unusual for Onions raised 
in w’armth and transplanted afterwards to 
be attacked by the grub of the Onion 
“ fly,” as the plants generally become too 
far advanced in growth and hard in the 
stem for the female insect to deposit her 
eggs therein. The fact of the bed having 
been prepared so near the time of planting 
and perhaps the omission to dig in any¬ 
thing of a remedial nature in the shape of 
a soil disinfectant or a dressing of soot, 
lime, or a small quantity of salt may be 
accountable for the attack being of such a 
virulent nature. In saying this we are 
assuming that, the soil w’as previously 
badly infested with insects which attack 
and bring about the destruction not only 
of Onions blit of Carrots and Parsnips as 
well. Their annual attacks and subse¬ 
quent loss of crops would, of course, lead 
to the garden attaining a had reputation 
under such circumstances. We should 
much like to learn whether remedial mea¬ 
sures? have at any time been taken to com¬ 
bat them, as we have had to deal with 
ground in a similar condition, and after 
dressing it. w’ith the above-named sub¬ 
stances and refraining from growing either 
of the root crops mentioned oil it for two 
j or three seasons, the infestation w'ns 
| stamped out and no further trouble ex- 
! prrioneed. We need hardly say that w r hnt 
| we advise being done next winter is to 
give the soil a good dressing of a disinfec¬ 
tant (Vaporlte) In addition to the manure 
for the site you intend for Onions next 
season, using Vai>orite alone for the 
Carrot and Parsnip plots. If dug in and 
incor]>orated w’ith the soil it will then 
have time to do its w’ork ere spring ar¬ 
rives. If the surface is dressed with soot 
nml wood ashes a few days prior to sowing 
and planting there should he little or no 
trouble in future. It is quite possible that 
the whole of the garden is in a more or 
loss insect-ridden condition, in which ease 
Yaporite should he applied generally. As 
regards cultural treatment, we find nothing 
wrong, and consider that the failure is 
entirely due to insect agency.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple leaves scalded.— The enclosed 
apple leaves were pickwl off small bush 
trees growing in Kent, near Sittingbourne. 
Most of the leaves are like sample and 
quite half the apples falling. Standard 
Apple trees growing in the same row are 
quite healthy and holding their fruit. The 
Apple trees have been planted about five 
years.— Anon. 

[The disease from which the Apple 
I leaves are suffering is the Brown rot 
| (MonUia fnictigeua). Spray at once with 
| Bordeaux Mixture at half strength. Next 
I year, and just before the buds burst, spray 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. 4 ozs. 
to 1 gallon of warm water. After the 
fruit is set spray with Bordeaux at half 
st rength at intervals of a week should the 
disease put. iu nu, appeuranee. After 
pruning the ‘m?e' in winter spray with 
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Primulas for the Garden. 

( Concluded from, page J/20.) 

P. Allioni is a dainty gem but not too 
amenable to cultivation on the rockery. 
Some years ago the late Mr. Hall collected 
several plants in Northern Italy, and 
grown in pots they have flourished and 
even increased, so that division could be 
carried out, but when planted in various 
positions on the rock garden they nearly 
always perish or become poor and weak 
during winter. For the Alpine house this 
is an interesting little plant forming ro¬ 
settes of small green glandular leaves, and 
bearing on a very short scape several com¬ 
paratively large, pale pink flowers, each 
with a white “eye.” 

P. tyrolensis is a pretty species witli 
green leaves, glandular, as in the others of 
this section, and bearing one or two large 
rose-coloured flowers on short scapes. 

P. deorum, from Bulgaria, of which the 
late Mr. Ball also collected specimens in 
that country, grew for some years in the 
bog garden at Glasnevin, but finally 
vanished, and it has since been tried in a 
moraine without success. It appears lo 
like a stony mediinn, with plenty of mois¬ 
ture below'. The rather thick, lance-shaped 
leaves are surmounted by a one-sided um¬ 
bel of violet-coloured flowers. 

P. glutinosa, also cultivated at Gias- 
neviu. grows well enough in a pot, but is 
less hajxpy out. The flow'ers are described 
as purple-blue, but I cannot remember hav¬ 
ing seen them. 

I\ minima, the so-salled Fairy Frimrose, 
was also brought from Bulgaria, and 
flourished for a time, but latterly failed to 
do well. It was planted in gritty soil in 
half shade. It bears small, smooth leaves, 
and produces short flow r er-scapes carrying 
one or two comparatively large, i>ale pink 
flowers—a desirable little plant w’ortli per- 
• severing with. 

Hybrids. 

In addition to the si>ecies of Euroi>ean 
Primulas, there are many natural hybrids 
of considerable beauty, such as Arc- 
totis, with lilac flow'ers; Bernina', rosy- 
purple, discolor, lilac; Facchlni, rosy- 
purple; Fosteri, rosy purple; Heorii, 
purple; Mu retin na, purple; Feyritschii, 
crimson-purple; Portae, red; venusta, 
purple, and many others. Most of 
these are in cultivation, and w'ere to be 
obtained from our home nurserymen and 
from continental sources before the war. 
Hybrids have also been produced in culti¬ 
vation, and it is only necessary to cite P. x 
Marveu as an example, while numerous 
crosses have been made between the highly 
developed Auricula of florists with certain 
si>ccies, and of these more will yet bo 
heard. 

Primulas from Asia. 


live. Grown in rich, moist soil, it will 
throw up its scapes to a height of 2 feet 
or so, carrying tier above tier of handsome 
f!ow r ers, which last longer in bloom than 
those of the much-vaunted Chinese P. 
pulverulenta. Another old favourite from 
Japan is 

1*. Sieboldi, a free grow’er in peat and 
leaf-mould, and bearing freely Its umbels 
of white or pink flow r ers. There are other 
species from Japan, but they are not as yet 
so well knowui in gardens, though possibly 
in a few' years they will become more com¬ 
mon. A number of Indian Primulas have 
been well known and appreciated for many 
years. One need only mention P. denticu- 
lata and its variety cashmiriana, P. rosea, 
1*. capitata, and lately, P. Winter!. 

P. capitata is much involved in nomen¬ 
clature, various plants having been grown 
under this name—viz., P. pseudo-capitata, 
P. lacteo-capitata, and P. Mooreana, the 
last, perhaps, the best of all, larger, more 
l>ereimial in habit, and with fine heads of 
deep violet-coloured flowers in late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. It has been grown at 
Glasnevin for many years, at first as P. 
capitata, but w r as subsequently named as 
above by Professor Balfour, of Edinburgh. 
The other species alluded to are smaller, 
more “ mealy,” and usually die after 
flow’oring, but all, including Mooreana, 
seed abundantly, and should be sowm 
every year. P. Winter!, introduced a few 
years ago, flow'ers early, and is much like 
a i>ale blue Trimrose, w'ith powdery leaves. 
It objects strongly to overhead moisture, 
especially in winter, and should be planted 
in good soil and under an overhanging 
stone. It can also be grown as a pot 
plant, and, so far as my exi>erience goes, 
requires to be artificially pollinated to get 
seeds, and even then they are sparingly 
produced, and after sowing may lie many 
months before germinating. The incom- 
liarable 

P. Heidi is also from the Himalaya, and 
belongs to a section which contains several 
gems, but few of them are good doers, 
and although seeds of several have been 
repeatedly received, at Glasnevin, and 
have germinated freely, nothing W’ould 
induce them to pass the seedling stage. 
P. Re id I, howrever, succeeds fairly well 
as a pot plant and is a beauty for the 
alpine house with its heads of large, pure 
white flowers tw’o or three together. Out 
of doors it succumbs to whiter damp. 

P. sikkimlnsis, the so-called Himalayan 
Cow'slip, is w'ell known to lovers of Primu¬ 
las and is a good doer, perennial and 
flowering freely. Seeds are produced in 
quantity and germinate readily. It Is 
well to raise young stock periodically, for 
though perennial the old plants weaken 
and become unsatisfactory. P. reticulata 
Is in the way of P. sikkimensis and grows 
equally w'ell 


From the Himalaya, China, and Japan 
comes a vast array of Primulas, happily in 
many cases good garden plants. Some of 
the later introductions from China are not 
yet quite understood, and appear to lie 
little more than biennials, but others are 
truly perennial, and easily grown. The 
older and better-known species came from 
the Himalayan region and from Japan be¬ 
fore collectors had explored parts of China 
and sent home seeds. Dried specimens of 
some of the newer Chinese species had 
been knowui to botanists long before seeds 
wrere sent home and plants raised in this 
country. Perhaps one of the most popular 
of Primulas, before the advent of so many 
new ones, was 

I*, japonica, and I am not sure that it is 
yet outclassed. In its best forms of 
deep dark red, sahnqp-pink, 

wlilte^iy^th ,vellpw r feye£^ b 



Chinese Primulas. 

Turning now to Primulas from China 
we are confronted with a vast array of 
species, many of them perhaps as familiar 
to readers as some of the older ones from 
Europe for the reason that they have 
been grown and distributed in large quan¬ 
tities within the last ten years or so. 
Quite a number of them are excellent bog 
plants, and a wonderful race of hybrids 
is already in existence from crosses 
between various species. Looking at the 
moisture lovers first we have I*. Beesiana, 
a strong grower sending up tall scapes 
carrying w'horls of pale purple flowers; 
P. Polssoni, rich purple, but at Glasnevin 
likes drier conditions than some others ; 
I*, pulverulenta, a vigorous species carry¬ 
ing whorls of reddish purple flowers on 
“ mealy ” scapes ; P. WHsoni, in the way 
of P. Poissoni, but with smaller flowers; 


P. Bulleyana, a gorgeous species carrying 
whorls of orange yellow flowers on tall 
scapes, and the taller P. helodoxa with 
clear, yellow' flowers, and the smaller, but 
altogether delightful, P. Cockburniana. 
with whorls of deep, rich orange flowers; 
the last-named is the least perennial of 
the set mentioned, and seeds, which are 
produced freely, should be sown annually. 
P. Cockburniana does better in rich loam 
and leaf-soil and in a more elevated posi¬ 
tion than in the bog proper. 1*. X Unique, 
Wurley Hybrid, &e., are the result of 
crossing P. pulverulenta with 1’. Cockburn¬ 
iana. Another Chinese species becoming 
IK>pular is P. Veitchi, somewhat in the 
way of the Japanese P. Sieboldi but 
botanically, of course, quite distinct. It 
grow's well in peat, loam, and leaf-soil, 
and flow'ers freely, bearing numerous 
whorls of jflnlv flow'ers. It is worthy of 
note that seedlings of this and other 
sjieeles such as Bulleyana, Cockburniana, 
&c., vary considerably in size of flower and 
Intensity of colour, and, beyond doubt, 
as time goes on, much improved garden 
forms or strains will be produced. Quan¬ 
tities of Bulleyana and Cockburniana have 
been raised and planted out at Glasnevin, 
and some of the forms when they flowered 
proved wretched owing to their puny, 
narrow'-petnlied flow'ers and w'ashy colour ; 
needless to say they were weeded out. 
F. llchiangensis, also in cultivation, is in 
the way of P. Veitchi but less hairy; it 
is just finding Its way into gardens. 
P. sino-Listerl is in cultivation but has not 
proved altogether satisfactory in the open 
at Glasnevin. 

Muscarioides Section. 

In the so-called are several species of in¬ 
terest, and w'hich are now' to be found in 
gardens. 

P. DKF 1 .EXA forms rosettes of leaves and 
bears purplish blue flow'ers arranged in a 
close spike on a fairly tall scape ; it is 
not: a plant of great decorative merit, the 
flowers being small and deflexed, ns the 
name suggests. 

P. Giraldiana is another of the same set, 
at first called P. muscarioides ow'ing to 
the Museari-like flower spike. 

P. Littoniana is the best and most, strik¬ 
ing of the lot, producing from the rosette 
of hairy leaves a remarkable spike of 
flow'ers with red calyx and blue corolla; 
in its opening stages this is a remarkable 
and pretty plant. All of them require td 
be raised frequently from seeds. They 
flourish in a mixture of loam and peat, 
but it must be well drained. 

P. Forresti and P. rufa are two delight¬ 
ful yellow-flowered species. The former 
has an unhappy knack of dying off in 
winter and is evidently averse to our 
moist w'inter climate, but I*, rufa is more 
satisfactory. The tw’o species are remark¬ 
ably alike in other respects. They seed 
freely and the seeds germinate readily. 

P. Knutiuana has powdery leaves and 
beads of pale lavender flow'ers. It has 
not succeeded out of doors and Is only 
doing moderately well in pots. 

It Maximowiczi is disappointing, form¬ 
ing ns it does a rosette of handsome leaves 
but producing a tall scape bearing several 
whorls of chocolate-red poor flowers; it 
has no decorative merit. 

It nutans when w'ell grown Is a fine 
species, bearing several com pa ra lively 
large blue flowers, but it has not been an 
unqualified success in the open at Glas- 
neviu. Perhaps it was planted in too 
moist a position. 

P. TULCHELLA AND P. I ULCHELLOIDES are 

both good and w'orth persevering with, 
hut they have not proved good doers here ; 
they grow freely enough in summer but 
the crowns invariably, damp off in winder, 
evenJfn! Bool© foamtl N 015 AT 
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P. secundiflora is an interesting and 
pretty plant with drooping purplish red 
flowers, but it has an irritating habit of 
failing to appear in the spring. 

P. si no-purpurea gave great promise at 
first, flowering freely both out of doors 
and in pots; it did not appear the follow¬ 
ing spring after flowering on the rock 
garden, though pot plants continue to 
grow. It is an attractive species densely 
furnished with golden farina and carry¬ 
ing a head of large flowers, violet coloured 
with a white eye. It is possible, of 
course, that, like many others, it fails 
after flowering. On this and other points 
we have much to learn regarding many 
of the newer species from China, and first 
results are not to be taken as conclusive. 

P. vinciflora comes freely from seeds 
large quantities were raised here a year or 
two ago, carefully pricked out in boxes 
and wintered in a cool house. They never 
reached the flowering stage. 

P. Wi llmottje, like a small P. Forbesi, 
flowered once in a pot and vanished with¬ 
out producing seeds; I cannot steak of it, 
therefore, as a garden plant. 

In the collection at Glasnevin there are 
numerous other Chinese species more or 
less in the experimental state and from a 
cultivator’s point of view I cannot say 
much of their garden value. That many 
of them are beautiful there is no deny¬ 
ing, but up to the present there is diffi¬ 
culty in keeping them, our damp winters 
being the chief drawback. P. Menziesi 
was raised under the name of P. tlbetica, 
tut it is quite different from that species, 
which is a minute plant bearing tiny pink 
flowers. P. Menziesi, on the other hand, 
forms rosettes of hairy leaves and pro¬ 
duces tallish flower scapes surmounted by 
a loose head of rather large blue flowers, 
w’hich are sweetly scented. Seeds are 
usually produced in fair abundance ; but 
the plants are not so good after flowering, 
though a few form rosettes and grow 
again the next year ; it is best, however, 
to sow seeds whenever they can be got. 

American Primulas. 

These are few in number, and fewer 
§till are common in gardens. 

P. FARINOSA VAR. MAGELLAN1CA, alluded to 
under farinosa, is easily grown from seeds 
and grows well under conditions that suit 
the type. 

P. Parryi, from the Rocky Mountains, 
lias reddish, purple flowers, each with a 
yellow eye ; they are borne in umbels on 
steins springing from among fairly large 
leaves. It flowers in spring and should 
be planted in loamy soil in a half shade 
situation. 

P. Rusbyi is an attractive species from 
New Mexico and is rather sensitive to 
winter damp. The flowers are reddish 
purple, each with a yellow eye and a 
mealy calyx ; they are borne in umbels 
of six or more on stems eight or nine 
inches high. It is easy to grow in a pot, 
and seeds freely when pollinated. On the 
rockery, as stated, it often fails in winter. 

P. suffrltescens is a most interesting 
species of a sub-shrubby nature, and hail¬ 
ing from the Sierra Nevada. For some 
reason it does not succeed well at Glas¬ 
nevin, even as a pot plant. Good speci¬ 
mens have been obtained on several occa¬ 
sions, but in a short time they begin to 
lose colour and drop the leaves. One is 
inclined to fall back on the “ lime hating ” 
excuse, but further trial is perhaps neces¬ 
sary. It has been tried in peat but was 
no happier there than in loam, and no 
better in sun than in shade. When doing 
well it l>earK fine trusses of pink flowers 
and narrow leaves^m rather w-ooriy stems. 
—J[ ,W. B., Glasrtui /r43b2r * 


FERHS. 

CULTURAL NOTES ON GREENHOUSE 
FERNS. 

Perhaps it is not saying too much to say 
that there is no other class of plants cul¬ 
tivated in greenhouses that afford more 
pleasure the year round than Ferns. When 
healthy, they are interesting and beauti¬ 
ful at all seasons, and the gracefulness of 
their fronds, combined with the various 
shades of green exhibited by different 
varieties, attracts the attention of many 
who take little notice of other forms of 
vegetation, and so secures for them an 
amount of admiration not exceeded by 
any other family. When growing Ferns 
for decorative purposes, they require to be 
treated somewhat differently from w’hat 
would be the case were they not intended 
to undergo the vicissitudes to which they 
will be exposed in the dry atmosphere of 
the rooms of a dwelling-house. The ob¬ 
ject w’hich the grower should have in view 
is to produce plants of as hardy and robust 
a description as possible. To attain this, 
it. is necessary to grow them in as low a 
temperature and with as little humidity 
in the atmosphere as is consistent wflth an 
a\erage development of the fronds. Plants 
intended for room decoration should be 
grown in pots of such dimensions as w’ill 
fir into vases, etc., provided for this pqr- 
pose. In general, this causes the size of 
the pots to be limited, in comparison to 
that of the plants. A great many Ferns 
remain healthy for a considerable time 
under restricted root, room, provided other 
conditions ere favourable and their style 
of grow’th gives them an advantage in add¬ 
ing a finish to a vase or flower-basket not 
surpassed by any other class of plant. The 
restriction of root room demands that the 
coinixist used should be as good as pos¬ 
sible, and of a character suited to main¬ 
tain the plants in health. I have found 
good fibrous peat, with a liberal proi>or- 
tion of silver sand and wood charcoal, 
broken about the size of small Peas, to be 
a good mixture iu which to grow them. 
No doubt, some soils make stronger fronds 
when sandy loam is used as compost, and 
when the plants are intended for exhibi¬ 
tion, it is necessary for the fronds to be 
as large as possible, but w’hen they are 
intended for the home a less luxuriant de¬ 
velopment is desirable. 

Although Ferns require a liberal supply 
of water to their roots, particularly during 
the season Avlien they are making their 
growth, it is true that a sloppy state of 
the compost is opposed to their w’ell-doing. 
Over-watering is the most common cause 
of the soil in flower-iKffs becoming sour, 
and in the case of Ferns it is a frequent 
occurrence. This arises from a rather 
prevalent idea that as a class they are not 
easily overdone in Ibis matter; but, al¬ 
though they delight in a liberal supply, it. 
should never be given them until the state 
of the soil warrants it. It is indisi>en sable 
to the successful culture of Ferns that the 
roots be properly drained in the first in¬ 
stance, and that care be taken that nothing 
interferes to present, the drainage from 
acting properly afterwards. 

Worms are often the cause of obstruct¬ 
ing the drainage through filling the inter¬ 
stices w’ith their casts, causing the soil to 
become sour. When peat and sand are the 
material used as a compost, worms are 
not so 1 roublesome as when loain is used. 
As soon as they are observed, means 
should be taken for their speedy removal. 
Watering the plants occasionally w’ith 
wmter heated to 100 degrees is a means 
whereby worms may be induced to come to 
the surface, where they can be caught. 

Shading in an important consideration, 


and unless it is properly attended to one 
of their principal charms will be lost, as 
shading from bright sunshine is the means 
whereby the beautiful tints of green are 
brought out and preserved .—The Cana¬ 
dian Florist, 


ROOJYI WIflDOW. 

IIARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
With the greatly increased use of flowers 
for household and personal decoration 
which in late years has been brought about, 
there lias been a marked change in the 
kinds that find favour w’ith the mass of 
those who so use them. Time w’as when 
simple beauty in colour and form was 
much less appreciated than rarity and cost. 
The costly productions of the forcing house 
were often alone deemed w’orthy of a place 
in a lady’s bouquet or to decorate the table, 
hardy flowers, with the exception of sucli 
old favourites as Roses, Violets, and Car¬ 
nations, meeting with little or no attention. 
All this is now, how’ever, changed; outdoor 
flow’ers, provided they possess elegance in 
form with decided colours, are quite as 
much iu demand as the greatest rarities of 
hothouse grow’th. Primroses, Daffodils, 
PiEonies, Pinks, Cornflowers, Delphiniums, 
Campanulas, Anemones, Aquilegias, Asters, 
Dielytras, Carnations, Hellebores, Iris, 
Myosotis, Spiraeas, Violas, Pansies, Gladioli, 
Lilies, and others of a similar description 
are largely employed in the various 
arrangements in which flow’ers are used. 

It is a healthy sign, and as it should 
be, to see the beauty of common flow’ers 
appreciated as it deserves, for no 
one will deny that amongst our hardy 
plants there are numbers that vie in that 
respect with the choicest productions of 
tropical countries. To those who have not 
seen the effect produced by some of our 
commouer hardy flow’ers when used for the 
decoration of the dinner table I should 
advise a trial, confining it to two or three 
kinds of Narcissi alone, such, for instance, 
as the old N. poeticus, with one of the 
large pale yellow kinds and a large deep 
yellow, with a limited quantity of scarlet 
Anemone to give the requisite warmth of 
colour in the arrangement, keeping each 
of tiie above by themselves; or another in 
w’hich Columbines in tw’o or three distinct 
colours and Spiraea japonica alone are 
used; or the w’hite Campanula persicifolia, 
single and double, w’ith pink or red 
Dianthus and a little Cornflower; or white 
and red Roses, with plenty of their ow’U 
foliage and Maiden hair Fern, w’hich iu 
each of the above arrangements I have 
seen used without stint, along with fronds 
of Neplirolepis exaltata, or Oat Grass, to 
relieve the surface of the flowers. Having 
seen tables w’here the above common 
flowers were alone used, I can speak for 
the beautiful effect which they had—an 
effect quite equal to that obtainable by 
means of flowers of a more costly descrip¬ 
tion, and immeasurably superior to the in¬ 
describable combinations often seen where 
a score or two of different kinds of flowers 
are unmeaningly mixed together, the pre¬ 
sence of three-fourths of them being de¬ 
structive of artistic merit. 

A Lover of Hardy Flowers. 

Window boxes. —These fell under the 
general ban during the war, but the 
present season sees, at least to some 
extent, the return of this form of 
gardening. At this time, routine work of 
watering, syringing, and so forth must not 
be neglected if the plants are to maintain 
their health. Weak stimulants of some 
kind may now r be needed to allow the roots 
a little extra I (nourishment. Weak liquid 
manure is.good—equally effective, is soot- 
wMcf ih “clear stdSeT - - J01 5 FJ 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. —As succcssional vineries 
l>ecome cleared of fruit, the sub-laterals 
should be cut out to give the main laterals 
the full benefit of light and air, so that the 
wood may eventually become thoroughly 
matured. That the main or premier leaves 
may continue in a healthy condition, give 
them an occasional washing either with 
the hose or garden engine, and see that 
the borders, whether inside or outside, do 
not want for water. Late Black Hambros 
will now be colouring, and if the Vines are 
in a healthy condition and not overcropped, 
lx>th the colour and finish should, with the 
aid of warm days and uights, be perfect. 
The house during the day should be 
liberally ventilated when fine, and, al¬ 
though a reduction of air in the afternoon 
is advisable, the ventilators should not be 
closed altogether, neither at the front, 
hack, or top, as the case may be. See that 
the border receives all the water that it re¬ 
quires, and after colouring becomes general 
afford plain water only: 

Late or keeping varieties of Grapes 
should be finally scrutinised, with a view 
to ascertaining if the berries in the bunches 
have projier space to swell to full size with¬ 
out wedging one another. The removal of 
berries found to be thus impeding one an¬ 
other should be carefully done, so that the 
bloom is not disturbed or the berries 
marked in any way while doing so. Close 
stopping should, as the stoning of the ber¬ 
ries is complete, again bo resorted to, 
doing this at least once a week while the 
growths are soft, and can be manipulated 
with finger and thumb. If red spider has 
put in an appearance, resort either to the 
sponging of the leaves or to the sulphuring 
of the pipes. Tf taken in hand as soon- as 
detected, the latter remedy may also be 
successfully employed for coping with mil¬ 
dew, which, owing to a probable dearth of 
fuel and unfavourable weather conditions, 
may in some instances prove troublesome. 
Afford borders the last application of Vine 
manure, and wash it in with a copious sup¬ 
ply of tepid water. 

Melons, now swelling off after a suffi¬ 
cient number to form a crop has been 
secured, should l>e well supplied with 
stimulants in a liquid state, and all lateral 
growths kept regularly pinched. To acce¬ 
lerate the swelling see that a warm, moist 
or humid atmosphere is maintained, and 
let the temperature on fine, warm days 
range between 85 degs. and 90 degs. 

Kitchen garden —Preparation for the 
cultivation of Mushrooms throughout the 
autumn and winter must now’ have atten¬ 
tion. To secure the necessary quantity of 
horse-droppings—now no easy matter—is 
the first consideration, and these should be 
placed in an open shed to undergo the 
necessary fermentation and sweetening. 
As other species of fungi sometimes attack 
Mushrooms, the structure in w’hich they 
are to he grown should, before the first bod 
is constructed, be disinfected and lime- 
washed. As loam for the soiling of the bed 
after spawning is required, a good quan¬ 
tity, if none is at hand, should be secured 
and placed under cover. Spawn to the re¬ 
quired quantity should also be procured 
aod kept in a cool, dry place until wanted. 

Onions. —The sites on which Tripoli and 
other varieties of Onions for transplanting 
in spring are to he sown should be manured 
and dug without further delay. After 
allowing the ground to settle, the seed can 
he drilled in about the middle of the 
month, which period is quite early enough 
for the south. If it is procurable, soot 
forms a valuable addition to farmyard or 
stable manure. A piece of ground on which 
to sow’ Spinach for winter supply should at 
the same time be manured and dug, the 
area varying according to the denmnds in 
each ( 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —At the time of writ¬ 
ing there has been a recurrence of drought, 
and to the gardener who, from causes be¬ 
yond his control, has been unable to culti¬ 
vate so deeply as he would have liked, the 
time is an anxious one. In a dry time, 
crops upon shallow’ soil must be mulched 
if they are expected to “carry on,” and 
then a soaking of water will keep things 
comfortable. It is injudicious to water 
without providing a mulch of some sort, 
for the watering simply brings the roots to 
the surface, wheTe they aro parboiled. It 
i<s idle to talk about putting out plants 
when the soil is very dry, hut as soon as 
the rain corner, those who have been hin¬ 
dered from planting Kale ought to see to 
it 1 ) 0 fore more time elapses. This will do 
quite well on ground from which early 
Potatoes have been lifted, but it should be 
remembered that in such a ease firmness 
is essential. If any Leeks remain in the 
seed-bed they could also be put out at'the 
samo time in spare ground. While these 
will not make very large stems, they will 
be quite large enough for general purposes, 
and they will stop a gap in the late part 
of spring. In view of the scarcity of 
Onions during the past spring and the 
likelihood of a similar scarcity in the early 
months of next year, a late planting of 
Leeks where there are still plants in the 
bed will be of considerable value. As soon 
as the growth of autumn-sow’n Onions 
cease-s the tops should he bent over, in 
order' to hasten the ripening of the bulbs. 
In a short time these ought to be pulled 
and laid in a sunny place to dry before 
storing. Sowings for next season’s crops 
can lie attended to without delay. Mode¬ 
rately rich, well-prepared quarters in a 
somewhat sheltered pant ought, if possible, 
to l>e selected. Many pin their faith for 
autumn sowings on Tripoli varieties or 
Giant Rocea. but I find that Ailsa Craig 
and Cranston’s Excelsior stand even a 
severe winter equally well, and finally give 
superior bulbs. A further sowing of Cab¬ 
bage seed is now due, and seedlings from 
the previous sowing will now be ready for 
putting out into nursery beds for a time. 
Let the soil, both for sowing and for prick¬ 
ing off, l»e thoroughly moistened the night 
before, and when the work has been done 
some kind of shade may be needed. This 
can be given by cutting a few’ branches 
from anv tree and sticking them at in¬ 
tervals through the beds in an upright 
position. The leaves fall by degrees, but 
adhere until shade is no longer needed, and 
the gradual dropping of the foliage is much 
more suitable than permanent shading. 
The hoe is a valuable auxiliary in the gar¬ 
den at this time. 

Wall trees. —As the summer pruning has 
now' been completed, an effort ought to be 
made towards giving the trees on walls a 
good soaking of water. No doubt where 
help is not too plentiful and w'here water 
supplies are scanty and inconvenient, this 
entails considerable labour, hut it is work 
which pays. Even if time only permits of 
attention being given to half-a-dozen trees 
per day. the advantage of such a watering 
at this time cannot be overestimated. But 
lot such waterings be thorough—mere 
driblets on the surface are better dispensed 
with. The drought has had the not un¬ 
natural effect of encouraging insect life, 
©specially anliis, among stone fruit. The 
garden engine or syringe is the remedy. 
It is strange that fruit growers are not 
more awake to the virtues of a spray of 
clean water, hut the tendency nowadays is 
toward spraying early in the season with 
a proprietary wash, and leaving the trees 
to themselves afterwards, in. the belief that 
the wash lias made things right for the re¬ 
mainder of the season. This is quite a 
Fallacy. W. McGltffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
have made but little progress during the 
past month, owing to the sunless weather. 

It is necessary to keep the lateral shoots 
persistently pinched in at the first leaf. 
The fruits are fullv exposed to light and 
air bv removing a few of the leaves cover¬ 
ing th^n, or by fastening them hack. Trees 
carrying full crops are assisted by an oc¬ 
casional application of liquid manure. All 
shoots reouired for fruiting next season 
are carefully tied in, removing any surplus 
ones that have been overlooked, in order 
to avoid overcrow’ding. 

Apples. —Although early summer prun¬ 
ing of the Apple is not advisable, owing to 
its producing a profusion of sappy growths, 
the summer pruning of bush, espalier, and 
similar trees should now’ be completed. At¬ 
tend to the thinning of the fruit where it 
is necessary. 

Pears are a heavy crop. The fruits hav¬ 
ing been thinned are swelling freely, and 
at present both the grow’th and fruit are 
very clean. The summer pruning has been 
completed, hut it is still necessary to stop 
later growths at a point one or two 
leaves above wdiere the shoot was pre¬ 
viously stopped. Any shoot growing un¬ 
duly strong should he stopped to maintain 
the proper balance of the tree. Estab¬ 
lished trees hearing heavy erops derive 
great benefit from occasional applications 
of manure, hut in the case of voung, vigor¬ 
ous trees, this would result, in an abund¬ 
ance of unfruitful growth. 

Figs. —Remove all weak and useless 
shoots, to prevent overcrowding of the 
principal branches, also any suckers that 
grow’ from the base of the tree should he 
taken away. The shoots that are retained 
should >>e short-jointed and firm. Thin the 
fruits to three or four on each shoot. Old 
trees carrying heavy erops and that are 
planted in well-drained, restricted borders 
should he mulched and fed with liquid 
manure or some other stimulant. Young 
trees that are growing freelv must not he 
fed, or gross and unfruitful wood will he 
the result. 

Strawberries for forcing have been 
placed in their fruiting pots. Pots 6 
inches in diameter are used, and these 
must ho clean and well drained. A good, 
rich, substantial soil is necessary. The 
following gives good results:—Three bar¬ 
rowloads of good loam, one of decayed 
manure, and 4 lbs. of Thom son ’« manure 
to cnoh bar row load. These must he tho¬ 
rough lv mixed and used in good working 
condition, neither too dry nor too wet. In 
1 urn ing the young plant out of the layer¬ 
ing pot. it is advisable to gently pres<s the. 
top and bottom of the hall together. This 
disconnects the roots from the sides, and 
they get into the new’ soil more quickly 
than if left tight as turned out. The 
plants must not be dry when potted, nor 
vet. in a sodden state. They should l>e 
watered a few’ hours before potting is done. 
Firm potting is essential, and the soil must 
he well rammed round the plant, taking • 
care not to smash the lxiil. After potting 
they should he stood on a clean ash bot¬ 
tom in beds, allowing four row’s in a bed, 
with an alley between the beds for water¬ 
ing and denning. 

Roses. —As soon as the pillar Roses have 
finished flow’ering manv of the old growths 
should bo removed. The current season s 
growths should he kept fairly thin, so that 
tlio.se which remain may become well 
ripened. The growths which are preserved 
should he lightlv tied to their supports to 
prevent injury hv wind. A mulching of 
manure and copious watering will be bene¬ 
ficial at this season. 

Pentstemons are very satisfactory this 
season, and at the present time provide a 
gorgeous display. The scarlet and pink 
varieties are particularly effective. The. 
main spike should he removed after flower¬ 
ing. this allowing the secondary shoots to 
make a good growth.'! These will give a 
display until quite late in the autumn. 
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BEES. 


BEE NOTES FROM MULL. 
Beekeeping and fishing might not be said 
usually to run together in double harness. 
In my case, however, ,at the present mo¬ 
ment, that is the case. A generous invita¬ 
tion from a friend to spend a month with 
him in the Inner Ilebrides, there to whip 
the streams, climb the lesser heights, fish 
from a boat in the Sound, and generally 
tuuulge in the refreshing pastime of 
(iolce far nicnte could not be resisted, and 
so I find myself in the Isle of Mull on the 
edge of the world. Though I am told 1 
shall get plenty of fishing—of which 1 
know little—and though I know I shall 
get nothing of actual beekeeping—of which 
my experiences tell me 1 know something 
—yet after but three days my rod has been 
busy, if unsuccessful, in the neighbouring 
river, and my eyes and my tongue have 
been respectively active In the gardens 
near the hotel, and with the inhabitants 
of this tiny little island village. 

Of the sport with the sea trout and sal¬ 
mon still uncaught in the river I will leave 
other and more skilful anglers to speak. 
My turn to capture a basket of choice fish, 
varying from 5$ lbs. to £ lb., such as Izaak 
Walton brought home a couple of nights 
ago, has yet to come. Let me rather re¬ 
cord what eye and tongue have ascertained 
in the beekeeping life of this part of 
Mull. 

That is not, so far, very encouraging. 
The Isle of Wight disease has apparently 
reached even here. I came through Oban, 
where last year it seemed as if this 
scourge had run its course and its ex- 
tremest limit. Keepers of bees there in 
1918 were hoping for a honey harvest, and 
on the opposite Island of Kerrara bees in 
skeps were still strong, though kept in a 
very rough-and-ready manner. So I was 
led confidently to expect that if this part, 
of Mull had any bees at all, they would be 
healthy. Oban, ns a matter of fact, pro¬ 
duced no iiouey, though the bees were pre¬ 
served through the winter by feeding, but 
they were not giving enough to provide 
any surplus. What about Midi? When I 
have prospected further afield, no doubt I 
shall glean fuller details. At present my 
investigations provide only a catalogue of 
many empty, disease-ridden, abandoned, 
and, I regret to add, neglected hives, with 
just about three hives in good going order. 
The abandoned hives are in splendid con¬ 
dition for harbouring and propagating 
disease—dead bees, broken combs, frames 
in dire confusion inside, while outside 
there is a wild profusion of undergrowth 
of weeds to hold all the damp and wet that 
come along. The few occupied hives, 
. however^ are all right, except that little 
attention has been paid to making them 
stand level. Outside they are clean and 
apparently weatherproof 1 did not ask 
to look Inside, because on the day I was 
talking with the owner the weather was 
unsuitable. I fancy I have detected the 
cause of the introduction of the 
prevalent disease, which is the old 
story—namely, an imported swarm. 
Otherwise, it. is Impossible that this island 
could have become a victim, for the main¬ 
land is too far off, I think, for any travel¬ 
ling bees to have brought it across the 
water. Many of the inhabitants, so far as 
can be gathered, have been sensibly de¬ 
sirous of having a hive or two, and in one 
instance—that of the village schoolmaster 
—there had been a very laudable keenness, 
which he extended to his few scholars, to 
whom he used to show his manipulations 
and teach the profitableness of the in¬ 
dustry. This maHyrtfire of the goo| old type 
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1 who has an interest in the children, both 
| out of school hours and in, had even gone 
so far in improving his apiary ns to send 
! to Italy for a queen, and also for a small 
2-lb. stock, which, he said, increased the j 
i following year into a very strong and pro- 
| titnble stock. 

I Rave not yet found out whether any 
Bee Association tries to control the bee- 
keepers here, hut during my stay in this 
j lovely wild and picturesque country, ( 
| within reach of Loch Na Keal, where Ad- 
! miral Beatty’s squadron came in to rest 
j after the Heligoland fight, I intend to 
I possess myself, not only of this fact, but 
also of mauv others, which I will record ! 
| in these pages In a future article. 

B. R. H. 


Foreign bees. —I have no experience of 
the Dutch-Italian cross, hut I know that j 
English bees crossed by Italians, particu- i 
larly in the case of the progeny of these ' 
i crosses, are more often than not as 111- 
I tempered as wasps, and almost quite un¬ 
manageable in some eases. If the Dutch- 
Italian cross turns out similarly, bee- ! 
keeping will not gain many adherents. I 
have had cross-bred bees so Ill-tempered j 
that no one could approach within several 1 
yards of the hive. The Carniolan cross Is 
] usually good-tempered, but rather given i 
to undue swarming. I believe it is the 1 
Italian blood in crosses that produces the 
bad results, though in the pure state j 
Italians are gentle enough. When the 
war broke out I gave up keeping bees, as 
I my full time was occupied otherwise 
; during the war, but 1 am now restarting 
j with some English bees. The Punic or 
! Tunisian bee is one that 1 have found j 
! perfectly satisfactory, and also when | 

| crossed with the English bee. The only j 
ill-temiiered crosses that I have had were ) 
those with Italian blood, hut the pure 
British bee is perhaps the most generally j 
satisfactory. I know nothing of the j 
Dutch bee, but I should prefer it un- 
i crossed, I think.—W. J. Farmeu. 


HARDY BRITISH GROWN BULBS. 
Tiie annual exhibition of these, held in j 
conjunction with the fortnightly meeting 
of the R.II.S. on July 29th, was at once 
the least interesting and the smallest we 
have seen. Two exhibitors only, the 
Donard Nursery Co. and Geo. Monro, jr., 
Ltd., staged collections albeit the produce | 
was exceptionally fine, though larger and j 
heavier Daffodil bulbs have been shown in i 
former years in the class for “ Family ” 
lor “Cluster” bulbs. For these the 
j Donard Nursery Co. were awarded a Sil- J 
! ver Banksian Medal, fifteen varieties, ten J 
j bulbs of each being asked for. Monarch, 
Mine, de Graaff, Golden Rose. Lucifer, j 
King A If rod. Golden Spur, and White Lady j 
were among those shown. This firm also 
excelled and gained a like award in the I 
class for “single” bulbs, twenty varieties,' 
! twenty bulbs each : Outpost, Tx>rd Roberts, I 
| Lady Margaret Rosea wen, Weardale IVr- 
i fection, Torch, and Van Waveron’s Giant 
j being among the best. This firm also 
gained a Silver Flora Medal for the best 
collection of twenty May-flowering Tulips 
| (Cottage or Darwin) twenty bulbs of each. 
The produce was excellent. Loveliness, 

| Clara Butt. Inglescombo Pink, Pride of 
Haarlem, The Fawn, Mrs. Moon, and I/a 
Tulipc Noir (a grand lot) were some of the 
l>est. In this class Messrs. G. Monro, jr., J 
Ltd., were second and gained a Silver I 
; Banksian Medal. Parisian Yellow, La j 
i Tulipc Noir very fine; Salmon King, nm- 
crospeila, Mine. KrcLngc, and Marie were ' 
very fine. For a like number of bulbs and 
i varieties of Early Tulips, Messrs. Munro 


had matters all their own way, and were 
granted a Silver Flora Medal for a par¬ 
ticularly good collection. Murillo, 
Duchesse do Parma, Pink Beauty, Prince 
of Austria, Sir T. Lipton, Bleu Celeste, a 
very fine sample: Prince de Ligny, and 
Keizerskroon were of outstanding merit 
and hi£h excellence. 


C0W£SP0J1DE]1GE. 

PLAJTTS AND FLOWEKB. 

Moving Delphiniums.— March, when tho 
young shoots are appearing, is much 
the* l>est time for dividing and replanting 
these things. You can do nothing with 
safety before the early part of September, 
and at. that time the plants would be mak¬ 
ing no more roots, and thus l>e thrown on. 
their own resources for months. The pro¬ 
pagation of the plants by division requires 
special care, and if you have never under¬ 
taken such work you will probably experi¬ 
ence difficulty and loss. Cutting straight 
through the root stock with a knife is 
fraught with great danger, and spade divi¬ 
sion is far worse. When a plant is lifted 
wash away all the soil from its roots, and 
tlion you will see better how to go to 
work. If possible, wrencli tbo clumps 
asunder by the hand. Failing this, insert 
back to back into the root stock, a little 
below the crowns—the plant l>eing laid on 
its side meanwhile—two small handforks, 
and gently wrench them outwardly and, 
of course, in opposite directions. Repeat 
tho oi>eration if necessary. Occasionally 
big old clumps como to pieces readily, 
though not always so. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit treas for east wall (T. Kidd ).—Six 
Plums for an oast wall would lie early Pro¬ 
lific, Belle de Louvain, Victoria, Monarch, 
Admiral, and Denniiston’s Superb. Twelve 
Pears for the same site and purpose would 
be William’s, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pit- 
inaston Duchess, Conference, GratioLi of 
Jersey, Doyon.n<$ du Cornice, Clapp’s 
Favourite, Charles Ernest, Boilrre Hardy, 
Beurrd Giffard, Marguerite Marillat, and 
Triomphe de Vienne 

Black Currants failing (Anxious). —It is 
not to lie wondered at that your Black 
Currant bushes have failed. If you will 
examine the backs of the leaves you will 
find that they are covered with aphides. 
Syringe them thoroughly with Quassia 
Extract and soft soap and thus destroy the 
aphides. Syringe them the next, morning 
to wash tho dead insects off. The soil is 
very poor and not by any means suited to 
Black Currants, which requiro a fairly 
heavy soil which has l>een trenched, and 
to which lias been added plenty of cow 
manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion sets (II'. ft. Pratt).— These sets 
are quite hard, little Onions; indeed, they 
resemble, or may be, the smallest taken 
from a quantity of pickling Onions. Those 
Onions are raised from a very thick sowing 
in drills or broadcast, so that the plants 
starvo each other into the formation of 
theso quite small hard bulbs. If you want 
to have good Onions it is far better to sow 
seed at the end of this month, wintering 
tho plants in the open and then transplant¬ 
ing into rows 12 inches apart on good soil 
early next March. 

When should a Vegetable Marrow be 

used? (Grower).. —The younger Vegetable 
Marrows are eaten the letter, after they 
ore fairly formed. The Italians, who cook 
these and similar tilings so well, use them 
very young, and so do most people who 
have the chance. In tho market one is 
obliged to take what one can get. Never 
let a Vegetable Marrow grow r old under 
any circumstances. Other kinds of Gourds 
ar i very good for winter use when ripe, 
l ur, so far as;. \v.^. k^w. Vegetable Mar- 
, rows, it is a gloat mistake to let them 
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Mushrooms In field (M . B.). —The usual 
way of spawning meadow laud is to lift 
the turf in ]>ieoes the width of a spade 
and about 3 inches thick, from a yard to 
2 yards apart each way, all over the sur¬ 
face of the meadow or to any desired area. 
The soil beneath should then be removed 
to a depth of 4 inches or 5 inches. This 
cavity should then be filled with horse 
droppings which have been previously fer¬ 
mented in the same way as when prepar¬ 
ing them for the making of Mushroom 
beds. In the centre of the manure place 
a piece of spawn about 2 inches square, 
make all firm, and then return the turf. 
Sufficient manure must be placed in each 
cavity, so that the turf will not sink ul¬ 
timately below the level. Some do not 
take all this trouble, but merely open a 
hole just large enough to hold a Little 
manure besides the spawn, and close it in 
again. 


WANTED 


FRESH 

SAGE MINT THYME 
MARJORAM PARSLEY 
BASIL BAY LEAVES 
BROOM AND 
DANDELION ROOTS 
ROSEMARY 

In quantities of not less than 1 cwt. 

Send postcard stating price and quantity, 


For the Grower and 
Amateur. 


C.P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


Bankers: National Provincial Bank of England, 
Holloway. 


LTD., 

60, Beaconsfield Road, 
New Southgate, N. 11. 

Telephone: Finchley 1144. 
Telegraph : 

Caulitatoe, Nkwhouth, London. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. E. G .—The piece of branch looks as 
if you had used tne spraying mixture too 
strong. The branch you send is quite 

dead.- F. J. Kingsley —See reply to 

J. E. Hawkins re root-pruning in our issue 
of November 9tli, 1918, p. 576, a copy of 
which can be had of the Publisher, post 

free, 2$d.- Lost .—Your Grapes are badly 

scalded. See reply to “H. A. L.” in our 
issue of July 5th, p. 351. Lady Downe’s 
is one of the first to suffer from this 

troublo.- E. J. Boneham .—Raffia is the 

cuticle of the leaves of Rapliia Ruffia, a 
native of Madagascar. It is a moml>er of 
the Palm family. We are sorry that we 
ran give no information a.s to how the raw 
material is obtained and how prepared. 

- Lex .—Certainly not. Lot the plants 

develop to their fullest extent in every 
way, and the produce will Ik* all the hotter. 
- Geo. //. Dyson .—Consult a good cata¬ 
logue containing list of annuals, and thus 
make your own selection. It would re¬ 
quire one issue of oui* paper to comply with 
your wishes. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


Cotton Netting, small Mesh, suitable for Seeds 
Beds,Poultry Runs and Tennis Borders. 

20 yds. by 1 yd. ,29 I 20 yds. by 2 yds , 5/- 
40 „ „ 1 „ 5-| 40 .. 2 ., 9 6 

Carriage paid. Cash with Order. 

And any Length or width can be supplied. 

If Lines at Top and Bottom add Id. per Lineal yard. 

6 lb. Parcels odd lengths, for Bush Protection, 3 - 

J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, 8ussex. 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


DONCASTER. 


GARDEN f lOONWOOK 


LABOUR SAVERS. “Eureka” Lawn Sand, 
Soilfi me, Nicotine, Insecticides, Fumkrs. 
Sprays and other Chemicals & Sundries, 
Sec List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles They are always satisfactory. If any 
ditticulty in obtaining, we Bend direct, carr. paid. 


PROTECT YOUR CROWING CR0P8 NOW. 

Use BORDOBUX (Dry 8pray), tho cortain cure or 
preventive for Potato blight, mildew and similar pests 
which attack tomatoes, celery, onions, etc. Easily applied, 
no mixing, very economical. In bags, 7 lbs. 3/6, 14 lbs., 6 - 
2811)8. 10 6 LIIVIBUX, the soil energiscr and fertiliser 
for all-the-ytar-round use. 7 lb..bags 1/6, 14 lbs. 2 6, 28 lbs. 
5/-. Descriptive booklets free. Goods sent carriage paid. 
Order from- 

LUGARD & PULHAM, 

3, Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.0.1. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JULY 29, 1919. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Cattlcya illustris, from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 

Brook, Sussex. 

Medal. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 

* FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Pelargonium crispum variegatum, from Hon. Vicary Gibbs 


(Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, Elstree. 

Awards of Merit. 

Astilbo simplieifolia rosei, from Mr. J. C. Allgrove, 
Langley, Slough; Gentian * Freyniana, from Messrs bakers, 
Codsall, Wolverhampton; Genliana Lagodechiana, from 
Messrs. Bakers; Sweet Pea Market Pink, from Messrs. 
Ireland and Hitchcock, Marks Tey ; Sweat Pea Mascott s 
White, from Messrs. Ireland and Hitchcock. 


Gold.— Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, Newlownards, for 
Sweet Peas. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, for Sweet Peas. 

Silver Flora.— Hon. Vieary Gibbs (Gr. Mr E. Beckett), 
for group of Pelargonium crispum variegatum ; Mr J. C. 
Allgrove, for Ast jibes, etc. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Carter, Page and Co., 
London Wall, for Violas; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for 
alpine plants, *etc.; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for 
Carnations; Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 
for Carnations; Mr. T. P. )’.dwards, Old Southgate, London, 
N., for Roses; Mr. Bastin, for Begonias; Mrs. Campbell, 
for Sweet Peas and Stocks 

Bronze Banksian.— Mr, L. R. Russell, Richmond, for 
stove plants; Messrs. Cheal and Son, for 

Bronze Flora.— Mr. Jas. Douglas, for Carnations ; Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, Romford, for Roses; Major Churcher, 
Alverstoke, for Gladioli; Mr. W. Miller, Wisbech, for 
hardy plants. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Gooseberry Howard's Lance, from the Earl of Strafford, 
Wrothaui Park, Barnet (Qr., Mr. Markham). 

DRY BULBS. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora —The Donard Nursery Co.. Co. Down, 
for home-grown May-flowering Tulips; Geo. Munro, Jnr , 
Spalding, for home-grown early-Uowering Tulips. 

Silver Banksi an.— Geo. Monro, Jnr , Spalding, for 
home-grown May-dowering Tulips; The Donard Nursery 
Co., for home-grown Daffodils (cluster bulbs); The Donard 
Nursery Co., for home-grown Daffodils (single bulbs). 


A reminder. —-Those of our readers who 
have net already done so should no longer 
delay to send to the Waverley Book Com¬ 
pany (Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4) for a 
complete set of its “ Gardening for Ama¬ 
teurs ” on approval. This firm still keeps 
open its offer of free examination for one 
week dear. All you have to do is to ask 
that a set be sent to you, if passable using 
the form in our July 26th issue. Then, after 
studying the work (complete in four 
volumes) for seven days, you may send it 
liock on the eighth day if you decide not to 
keep it. Jf you wish to retain the work, 
you may pay for it by a few small monthly 
sums, beginning thirty days after you re¬ 
ceive the books. “ Gardening for Ama¬ 
teurs ’’ covers the whole field or gardening 
activities, and includes every up-to-date 
aspect of scientific gardening, including 
4 ‘ How to Make a Small Holding Pay,” and 
directions for Intensive or French Garden¬ 
ing from “A” to WW’ 
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HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
Ill Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined os 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

35 Years' Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C° tr» re, ([ueen Victoria St Lonqoh 


DLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

A 15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Saucers, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc. 
free.—THOS. JEAVONS, Silver St., Potteries. Briorleyllill. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD ajid GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full aocount of its culture, with speoial 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 6<L —PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W O. 2._ __ 

TDULLETS.—March, 1010, hatch, 10s. 6d. 

each; £6 dozen. 1918 laying, same price. List free.— 
GOOD WIN, Stratford, Easefp | Qj p.j Q | ^ 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 

No. ML 

PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 

Made In complete reo- 
tion best quality 
Board, planed and 
V - jointed on strong 
framing. Hoof covered 
with Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
look and key. bolts, 
romrrivki Rurivefd etc 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Rises Floor. 

E ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high £6 9 6 16 - 

7 ft. loDg, 5 ft wide, 7 fL 4 in high 7 9 6 23 6 

B ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft 8 in high 9 17 6 35 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft high 11 10 0 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in high 13 0 0 55 - 

19 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 fL 4 In. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walot 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post fraa 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Established 70 Ybabs. BXIDFORD. 

Work*, 6 acres 


Do Not Miss 

the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic- 
aciovmi and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the moBt 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomtort after eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-dowu symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such prov ed 
success is bo readily obtainable. After 

Taking 

a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
ofthose ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss takings 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

In boxes, labelled U-3d and 3s-0d. 


Advertisement Rates. 



WHAT I LOVE BEST. 

BIW/C Ift/d/njC^e L6 uIiaC 3{oVtftll£ best 

Awl i cum c&iXcwn. ^ 
tJfWfc urn'll fry (jowLas Bbudb 

3to ttaati tyfte fmA, tAjoctd 


Everyone who once tastes the fascinating goodness of 
a BIRD’S Blanc-Mange becomes an enthusiast for that 
smooth-as-a-junket dish. 

The secret is that BIRD’S is really much more than the name 
“Blanc-Mange” implies. It is a pure, light, sustaining food 
literally packed with nutriment — multum in parvo. Exactly the 
dish for children and all who need their nourishment nice and 
in a compact form. 

BIRD’S Blanc-Mange needs no jam or fruit to make it 
palatable. Six full natural flavors make monotony impossible. 
The delicate tints of Raspberry, Lemon, Chocolate, etc., delight 
the eye and stimulate appetite. 

Remember—smooth as a junket; it melts in the mouth 1 



TO obtain a copy of “ Gardening Illustrated” regularly it is essential 
that an order should be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway 
bookstall. Readers who experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every 
week may have it posted direct from the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid 
order—for 3 months, 2 / 6 ; for 6 months, 4 / 6 ; for one year, 8 / 8 , commencing 
any date. Abroad; 13 /- yearly. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements In 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this office. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
.months for which I enclose. 


for 


Line Advertisements.— Single Insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
paie, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisement*. 10s per 
Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offloe 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


Name.. 

Address. 

County. Date. .. 

All communications should be addressed to-Manager. S3, LINOOLN’t INN FIILOt. LONDON. W 0.1- 


MANAGER. 

•S, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. t. 
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Founded mad for nearly forty yean Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of “The English Flower Garden." 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

IBflKlKG CUTTISGS. 


The calendar hanging upon the wall Is a 
silent but potential witness to the flight 
of time. 1 suppose that already the prin¬ 
ters* warehouses are stocked with the 1920 
calendars. They are printed in advance. 
We, too, in following our avocations, have 
to be no whit less foreslghted than the 
printer. If not, we should be very disap¬ 
pointed with our gardens in the spring, 
the summer, and the autumn. The re¬ 
mainder of thi3 present year will be 
crowded with our work of providing for 
the next round of the season throughout 
every department. What, perhaps, is the 
most pressing work for the moment is the 
increasing of our ordinary stock by taking 
cuttings. There are so many kinds of 
plants increased by this means that it 
would take up much space to detail, but I 
have more particularly in mind just now 
the Zonal Pelargonium and the border 
Carnation. I take the latter first because 
it is the more urgent. In many large gar¬ 
dens and in nurseries the work has pro¬ 
bably been in hand since the beginning of 
the month, and where many thousands 
have to be gone through will continue 
throughout the month. The 
Layering of Carnations is a form of 
taking cuttings without wholly severing 
them from the parent plant. It is a safe 
and a sure method, and when skilfully 
clone the failures do not exceed 5 per 
cent. If the plants have done at all well, 
there should be about a dozen stroug yonng 
growths as distinct from the flowering 
shoots. I have had as few as three of 
these growths in some weak-growing 
varieties, and as many as fifty in some 
others. Put, given the plants, this is how 
I set to work. I sift a barrowload of 
sandy soil, not poor soli, but without any 
added manure. I fill a little peck-bag 
with liay or straw upon which to sit, as 
with a great quantity to do kneeling on 
one knee is tiring. I make my knife as 
sharp as a razor, procure a box of layering 
pins, and a little fork with which to lightly 
loosen and level the soil in which the plant 
is growing. Then, after putting a 
spadeful of new earth within reach against 
every plant, I settle myself down to the 
work. A little of the new soil is used to 
make a congenial surface ; then, taking 
and dealing with one growth at a time, I 
choose a part low down where the wood is 
fairly solid, and with my knife I cut half¬ 
way through from the under side, then up¬ 
ward for half an inch, passing through a 
joint, or even two. Next I lay the whole 
growth down upon the new soil surface, 
and peg it. down with a layering pin, al¬ 
ways fixing it below the cut. By gently 
raising the head of the shoot, the cut 
which I have made is opened and held so 
by the soil, which I now pack over and 
around it. Where thfr^aro a dozcifor so 
Digitized by CjOOQ 1C 


growths to a plant, I layer the whole in a 
circle before adding the soil; but when 
there is a larger number, I do them in 
tiers till they form a mound bristling with 
regularly placed lasers. By practice the 
operation becomes very simple, and may 
be very neatly done. Should a dry spell 
of weather ensue, then watering with a 
fine rose every evening will greatly assist 
the rooting. Tree Carnations may be 
treated in exactly the same way, except 
that the main growth carrying side shoots 
has to be laid down, and the side shoots 
treated individually as layers. I do not find 
it necessary, as some do, to shorten the 
Grass, having a decided objection to the 
unnecessary mutilation of any living 
thing. 

The Zonal Pelargoniums. —It is not my 
intention to advise anyone to go around 
fhe beds and slash off cuttings, disfiguring 
and despoiling the plants before they have 
yet reached perfection. As a rule, there 
are reserve stocks from which to take cut¬ 
tings, but, owing to the exigencies of the 
times, now happily over, there is very 
little reserve stock anywhere. Therefore, 
the taking of cuttings must be done piece¬ 
meal by going carefully over the plants 
and taking a few at a time from where 
they will not be missed. Perhaps the 
main thing is that the growing plants 
should be encouraged to produce cuttings, 
which they will not do if they are ill- 
nourished. Do not select soft, pithy 
growths for cuttings; rather choose 
those that are firm and solid, no mat¬ 
ter how short-jointed. I am old-fashioned 
enough to Insist upon the fact that the 
cut should be at a joint, though I believe 
the younger school does not think this im¬ 
portant. About 3 inches is a convenient 
length for a cutting, but when that cannot 
be, then I have put in many thousands not 
exceeding 1 inch to 1J inches. The prin¬ 
cipal point is to see that its base is solid. 
My earliest cuttings are inserted singly in 
small pots and stood in the open to root. 
The advantages of this are obvious—that 
quite early in the autumu they are nicely 
established plants, and make first-rate pot 
plants for early spring flowering. When 
the season has sufficiently advanced, and 
the plants become so full of growth that 
cuttings ad lib. can be taken, then I no 
longer use single pots, but insert them in 
“ stores ’’—that is, eight or ten cuttings in 
a 0-inch-pot. These, too, I stand in the 
open frames, and only cover with lights 
when the nights become eold. The soil 
used for cuttings should be light and open 
—loam, leaf-mould, and sand—and the 
pots should have plenty of drainage. If 
this latter were more generally and par¬ 
ticularly attended to, there would be less 
complaint of “ damping off.” There are, 
as I suggested, many other plants propa¬ 


gated by cuttings, some requiring to be 
done now, some later ; but because Carna¬ 
tions and Geraniums are “ everybody’s ” 
plants, these seasonal hints will particu¬ 
larly appeal to them. F. J. F. 

Jlotes of the Week; 

Iris ochroleuca. —I had seven or eight 
plants of this given me in the autumn of 
1916, and last year I had a few flowers, 
but this year none, except from one plant, 
in richer soil, which had an abundance. 
Does this show that the others require 
manure? It is a very valuable Iris for 
cutting, lasting quite a fortnight, as each 
flower after it is over leaves another to 
lake its place.— Bosmere. 

Replanting Irises. —I was interested in 
the article in your issue of July 26th 
headed “ Flag Irises and replanting,” as I 
had had disaster from following the advice 
in your paper a year ago by dividing up a 
very fine pale yellow FJag Iris soon after 
flowering—namely, about this time of year. 
The result has been that not only have J 
had no flowers from the old plant, but none 
of the offshoots flowered, or looked at all 
healthy.— Bosmere. 

Aristolochia Sipho. —Those looking for a 
strong climber to conceal toolhouses, out¬ 
side buildings, or what not, will find a 
suitable and rather ornamental plant in 
Aristolochia Sipho—the Dutchman’s Pipe, 
as it is called. The flowers are insignifi¬ 
cant, but the large, heart-shaped foliage is 
not unattractive, while the plant is of 
rapid growth and perfectly hardy. A. 
Sipho ought not to be planted in soil which 
is over-rich. It does not object to partial 
shade.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Dahlia Nicholas II. —Those wiio like a 
pure white Dahlia will find it in this 
variety, one of the Pa»ony-flowered sec¬ 
tion. It is not, however, so coarse as 
others of the family, nor do the blooms 
attain to such a gigantic size as those of 
some of the Paeony-flowcred Dahlias. Pro¬ 
duced upon long stems, the flowers are 
very useful for cutting. The habit of the 
plant is not gross, and the variety may be 
planted without misgivings in a border of 
mixed plants of moderate height.— 
Scot. 

Viola gracilis Red Admiral.— The type 
does not do very well with me in my Lon¬ 
don garden, but this variety, though the 
flowers are larger and less dainty than 
those of the true species, I am pleased to 
find, grows freely, coming up fresh and 
smiling each year, with plenty of its lovely 
deep purple fiow'ers. It is of a better 
colour than Purple Robe, and does not ex¬ 
haust itself with flowering, as that variety 
seems so often to do. It does not come 
true from seed, but it is easily increased 
from cuttiugs.—N. L. 

Oreocome Candolle!.— This makes a fine 
specimen plant for the border in July, and 
is chi€fl| vaiiiabJeTor its large and finely 
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cut foliage, which is very handsome, and 
forms a pleasing contrast to the majority 
of herbaceous plants at this time of year. 
The Inflorescence is of the ordinary um¬ 
belliferous type, spreading, and of a 
greyish-white colour. It is very easily 
grown in ordinary loamy soil, but, like 
many other things, is not seen at its best 
iintli it has been established for two or 
three years—N. L. 

Dianthus Carthusianarum is welcome in 
the rock garden at this season. It is a 
late bloomer, coming into flower in July 
and continuing well into autumn. The 
bold, straight stems rise to a height of 
1 foot or more from a tuft of very sparse 
and wiry leaves. The flowers, which ap¬ 
pear in clusters at the tips of the growths,, 
are of a cheerful rose-pink. These blos¬ 
soms are not, perhaps, of so pleasing a 
colour as those of D. cruentus, which is of 
similar habit of growth, but they are a 
good deal larger and more effective— N. 
Wales. 

Stachys lanata.— Judging by the in¬ 
quiries of Visitors, this old plant does not. 
appear to be commonly known. From 
the shape and appearance of the leaves, 
the plant is known in this district as 
Lamb’s Lug, and certainly it has a re¬ 
semblance to the ear of a young lamb. S. 
lanata is useful as an edging or carpeting 
plant, but to be effective the flower-spikes 
(flowers of a dingy purple) ought to be 
suppressed. The plant Is readily increased 
by division, while, if allowed to bloom, 
self-sown seedlings, which make fine and 
vigorous plants, are freely produced.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.— Pro¬ 
bably the finest of the family, C. Gloire 
de Versailles is now (August 1st) at its 
best. Owing to the vagaries of the 
season, it is later than usual, and It is 
])ossible that the duration of the display 
will be curtailed. Even although we are 
favoured here in respect of mild winters, 
it is necessary to give this Ceanothus a 
south wall, but It well merits such a 
favoured place. The late Mr. James Jef¬ 
frey experimented with C. Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles in the open at St. Mary’s Isle, but 
his experiments were by no means a suc- 
cess ,_W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Tropsolum polyphyllum. — I do not often 
see this trailer in rock gardens, but it is 
very effective where it can hang over a 
bold rock, the trailing stems being clothed 
with pretty bluish-grey foliage, and carry¬ 
ing large yellow flowers. It likes a hot 
situation in very limy, stony, sandy soil, 
and is not difficult to grow if given suit¬ 
able conditions. It used to grow very 
luxuriantly In the rock garden in Fins¬ 
bury Park, in North London, appearing 
regularly year after year, and, for all I 
know, it is there still. It made quite a 
pleasing contrast to most of its neigh¬ 
bours in the wall where it was planted.— 
N. L. 

Pelargonium crlspum variegatum. — 

Speaking solely from memory, it is, I 
should say, many years since a Pelargo¬ 
nium was given a First-Class Certificate 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society till July 29th, when the 
honour fell to Pelargonium crispum varie¬ 
gatum. The old P. crispum has been 
grown in gardens for many years, and is 
always appreciated by reason of the re¬ 
freshing fragrance of its foliage. If 
stopped when young, it forms a freely 
branched, rather upright-growing speci¬ 
men, whose rigid branches are clothed 
with neat, crisped leaves. The variegated 
form is by no means a novelty. It was, 
no doubt, the hnppsing group |>f this Felnr- 
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gonium that led to it gaining such distinc¬ 
tion. If this should prove to be the start¬ 
ing-point towards a fuller recognition of 
the merits of the various scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, much good will have re¬ 
sulted tlierefrom.—W. T. 

Lathyrus azureus. —This pretty annual, 
with its wonderful metallic-blue flowers, 
may be used either as a trailer in the rock 
garden or as a climber. At the moment 
it is doing good service by covering the 
lower parts of Clematises, thus not only 
clothing the often naked stems of the lat¬ 
ter, but giving them that protection from 
sun which is desirable. About half-a- 
dozen seeds were sown in April in a circle 
round the base of the Clematises at a 
radius of some 10 inches. The plants have 
never had any attention beyond giving 
them a few” twigs to start them climbing, 
but they are covered with flowers, and 
their foliage is elegant and a pleasing 
shade of green. The wedge-shaped seeds 
of this Pea are freely produced in curi¬ 
ously winged pods, and are best gathered 
as soon as the latter have begun to dry. 
L. azureus will grow to over 4 feet when 
well treated, but the average height at¬ 
tained by the plants referred to is not 
more than abqut 30 inches. 

Astilbe simplioifolia. —Few easily grown 
plants are so graceful ns this Japanese 
nlpdne, which is also valuable for its late 
flowering. It Is at its best in August 
wheu the choicer ornaments of the rock 
garden are not too plentiful. Of its beauty 
one was reminded afresh by a large batch 
from Mr. J. C. Allgrove at the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural meeting on July 29th. For size 
and freedom of flowering the plants were 
certainly far and away the best yet ex 
hibited, the larger examples a foot or j 
more high and as much through, affording 
a good idea of its worth. There were 
others in 5-inch pots, and each and all 
were giving abundantly of their dainty 
panicles of flowers. In the examples 
noted the flowers were white, as a result 
of being grown under glass. Normally, 
they are creamy, when their feathery 
plumes are even more beautiful. The 
glossy leaves are palmately inclined, 
acutely pointed, and lobed, while borne 
on the finest wire-like stems. The species 
is a moisture-loving one, like all the race, 
and is not happy without free supplies, 
particularly In the growing season. Given 
this and a rich vegetable soil of loam, leaf 
soil, and manure, it will disappoint no 
one. Happily, too, while of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, It is readily increased from seeds if 
sown quite fresh, so that a good stock may 
soon be obtained.—S. V. S. 


grow r s well in any good garden soil, but 
gives the most satisfactory results in good 
loam. Cuttings of short shoots root 
quickly in a close frame during summer 
and soon form good plants, whilst seeds 
may also be used for propagation. Planted 
as an isolated bush or as a group it is 
equally desirable, but it ought not to be 
crowded out by other plants.—D. 

Veronica speciosa. — The numerous 
shrubby Veronicas are too tender for 
general outdoor culture in the British Isles, 
but they give excellent results in the 
southern counties and in bther places near 
the coast where the Influence of the eea 
maintains a fairly equable climate with¬ 
out undue cold. Of these species V. 
speciosa is one of the most useful, for not 
only does it develop naturally into a 
shapely bush, but it blooms freely, the 
flowering season often extending from 
early summer until Christmas. It varies 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in height and is some¬ 
times C feet in diameter. The flowers are 
purple and borne in dense erect racemes 
from the leaf axils, each raceme being 2 
inches to 3 inches long. It is a variable 
plant and numerous varieties have been 
named, a few good ones being Blue Gem, 
dark blue; Eclatante, red; Etoile Blanche, 
white; La Seduisante, reddish purple; 
Madame Chretien, purple; Purple Queen, 
purple. Fortunately, provided the clima¬ 
tic conditions are suitable, V. speciosa is 
an easy shrub to grow, for it is easily 
rooted from cuttings in summer and 
thrives in almost any kind of soil, either 
in sheltered places or fully exposed to the 
sea. It has been noted in Cornish gardens 
growing luxuriantly even wdien exposed to 
a considerable amount of spray from the 
sea, and quite recently I saw it in full 
flower in an Essex garden a few yards 
from high-w’ater mark.—D. 


Ligustrum lucidum. —Among the numer¬ 
ous species of Ligustrum this is conspicu¬ 
ous by reason of its large, handsome 
evergreen leaves and large panicles of 
flow’ers. It is a native of China and is 
there of economic importance through 
l-eing one of the host plants of a wax- 
seercting insect. This wax Is secreted by 
the insects and is deiiosiled in thick 
layers on the branches, from which it is 
taken by the Chinese and u^ed for the 
manufacture of candles and other pur¬ 
poses. Mature plants in this country may 
be from 15 feet to 30 feet or 
more high. A plant growing in 
a Worthing garden approaches the 
latter height, and has developed with 
a wide-spreading head. The dark green 
glossy leaves are often G inches long and 
2 inches wide, thick in texture, and fur¬ 
nish the branches well. The inflores¬ 
cences are often over 0 inches long and 5 
Inches wide, the flowers being white or 
creamy white and produced during late 
July, August 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LABI AT A SECTION OF 
CATTLEYA. 

At one time all the Cattleyas mentioned in 
this article w r ere classified as varieties of 
C. labiata, but now they rank as distinct 

species. 

C. labiata, a native of Brazil, blooms In 
late autumn. There are a few distinct 
varieties such as alba, lilacina, and super- 
ba. A typical form has bright rose sepals 
and petals, deep crimson-purple lip, the 
throat marked with yellow. 

C. Dowiana was discovered by Wars- 
cewlcz iu Costa Itlca in 1850, and it first 
flowered in 1SG5. Undoubtedly this superb 
Cattleya with its variety aurea is the 
finest in cultivation, and it has been largely 
employed by the hybridist. The sepals and 
petals are nankeen-yellow, lip crimson- 
purple streaked with gold. In the variety 
aurea we get a primrose yellow, the lip also 
containing more of the latter colour than 
Is found in the type. They both flower in 
late summer and autumn. 

C. Eldorauo is an early autumn, species, 
the sepals and petals blush white, lip pur¬ 
plish magenta with a rich orange-yellow 
disc. It w r as first imported about 1866. 

C. Gaskelliana is a somewhat variable 
plant, but usually it has pale amethyst- 
purple sepals and petals suffused with 
w f hlte, the lip marked with yellow. The 
variety alba is pure white excepting the 
yellow throat. It is of Venezuelan origin 
and first flowered in this country In 1883 
during the late summer months. 

C. Luddemanniana, a summer-flowering 


si>ecies, was introduced about 1860, the 
sepals and, petals .flesh colour, the lip 
and early September. It 1 amethyst-purple. 
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C. Mendetj is a handsome early summer- 
flowering species, first introduced in 1870 
from the Eastern Cordillera of New Gran¬ 
ada. The sepals and petals are light blush, 
lip crimson-purple. 

C. Mosses, one of the largest among the 
labiata group, is a very variable species. 
A typical form has rosy lilac sepals 
and petals, crimson and rose lip 
with yellow markings. There are several 
tine varieties such as Wageneri, Reineck- 
iana, Hardyana, and Arnoldiana, all 
flowering in May or June. This beautiful 
Cattleya was first imported from La 
Guayra in Venezuela in 1836, and now it is 
found in almost every collection. 

C. Percivaliana is an early winter spe¬ 
cies with deep rose sepals and petals, the 


fringed lip chiefly crimson-purple marked 
with gold. 

C. Rex, a somewhat overrated Orchid, 
hails from the Peru Andes. The sepals 
and petals are creamy white, lip crimson 
marked with yellow. It flowers during the 
summer. 

C. Schrodeile is a fragrant species from 
Colombia. The broad waved sepals and 
petals are light rose, the lip of a slightly 
deeper colour with orange throat. It 
flowers during the spring. 

C. Tp.iana£ is a valuable species, seeing 
that it flowers during winter when blooms 
are somewhat scarce. The sepals and 
petals are blush, lip' crimson-purple, with 
orange-yellow throat. There are a few 
showy varieties, such as Backhouslana, 
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Moorcana, The Premier, and others of 
equal merit. 

C. Warnebi. —In general habit this is 
very near C. labiata, in fact it is occasion¬ 
ally referred to as the summer-flowering 
C. labiata. The sepals and petals are deli¬ 
cate rose, lip crimson-purple with yellow 
markings. It is a native of southern 
Brazil, and first flowered in this country in 
I860. 

C. Warsckwiczt, sometimes known as C. 
gigas, is a very handsome Cattleya. pro¬ 
ducing its gorgeous blooms during the 
summer. It. was discovered in the pro¬ 
vince of Medellin, in New Granada, about 
1S4S. The sepals and petals are of a deli¬ 
cate rosy mauve, lip crimson-purple 
marked more or less with yellow. The 


variety Sanderiana is very flue, and often 
more free-flowering than the type. 

Cultural remarks. —No difficulty 
should be experienced in cultivating the 
Orchids referred to in this article. They 
will all grow in the same house and re¬ 
quire much the shme treatment. An aver¬ 
age temperature of 00 degs. Fahr. will 
suffice, but during the summer this figure 
can be exceeded, while in winter when 
frosts are in evidence a few degrees lower 
will do no harm provided the atmosphere is 
not heavily charged with moisture.' The 
rooting medium should consist of A1 or 
Osmunda fibre cut up into inch lengths, or 
it may be pulled to pieces about the size 
of an ordinary hen’s egg. A sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss may be added, but this is 


not essential. Ordinary flower-pots are 
employed, and these are filled to one-third 
of their depth with clean drainage 
material. Seeing that the Cattleyas quoted 
flower at different periods, the repotting 
will in consequence take place at inter¬ 
vals throughout the year. The safest and 
most successful plan to adopt is to repot 
when new roots appear at the base of the 
current growth irrespective of season, for no 
ill effects will occur if the watering is car¬ 
ried out carefully. Some Cattleyas begin 
lo form roots soon after growth begins, 
others, such as C. aurea, have their growth 
nearly completed before root action com¬ 
mences, so no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. The watchful cultivator, how¬ 
ever, will soon discover when the repotting 
should be done. If the compost mentioned 
above is used, and the plants never over¬ 
done with water, it will remain in a good 
state of preservation for two or throe 
years. When repotting the plants, remove 
all dead roots, sour and decayed soil, and 
useless back pseudo-bulbs, three behind 
each lead or growing point being ample. 
If denied these, back pseudo-bulbs may be 
utilised for propagating. Shade will be 
needed during the spring and summer, and 
in a lesser degree through early autumn, 
but a few species such as C. Dowiana, 
aurea, and C. Warscewlezi enjoy more 
sunshine than the remainder. These can 
be suspended about a foot from the roof 
glass when they have nearly completed; 
their season’s growth. When the plants 
are at rest less water will be needed, but 
sufficient must be afforded to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. A few will 
be making their growth In winter, and to 
secure the best results, they should be re¬ 
moved to the warmest end of the house, 
and given all the light possible. This can 
be done by elevating the plants upon in* 
verted flower pots, and keeping the roof 
glass clean. T. W. B. 


THE CITRON-SCENTED ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM 

(Odontoglossum citrosmum). 

This should be grown by everyone who has 
a small greenhouse, for It is one of the 
loveliest and sweetest-scented of the 
genus. It bears from large, highly 
polished bulbs long and slender flower- 
spikes, consisting of from a dozen to 
twenty pure white blossoms with yellow 
centres, arranged In a large cylindrical 
drooping cluster. The perfume is deli¬ 
cious enough to scent a large house. It is 
not a difficult plant to manage, succeeding 
even in a warm greenhouse. It is also 
known as O. pendulum, on account of its 
flower-spikes naturally assuming a droop¬ 
ing habit. It blooms during the spring 
months as a rule, the spikes being produced 
along with the young growth, and it is 
necessary to watch and protect them very 
closely, so tempting are they to slugs. 
When well grown the plant is very beauti¬ 
ful, as its long spikes of sweet wax-like 
blossoms droop from the glossy pseudo- 
bulbs and deep green leaves, each inflores¬ 
cence consisting of from ten to thirty 
flowers. There are several varieties, vary¬ 
ing in colour from pure white to those of 
a creamy whiteness, In which the lip is 
more or less rosy. This species enjoys a 
warmer temperature than that usually 
afforded to Odontoglossums of the O. Alex¬ 
andra and O. Pescatorei groups, a Catt¬ 
leya house temperature suiting it better. It 
is also impatient of too much moisture at 
the root and should be grown near the light 
in a compost of fibrous peat with a little 
Sphagnum moss added elevating the plant 
w’ell above the rim of the pot on a well- 
drained base. 0r|g|ra| from 
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Hampton Court and Architects’ Influence on Gardens. 


A committee ha 9 just been formed to study 
the question of Hampton Court and its 
gardens, and over the committee an archi¬ 
tect has been appointed to preside. Why 
it should be so we do not know. In our 
country we have many amateurs, like 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir W. Dyer, and 
other men of good taste, who know the sub¬ 
ject by heart. Architects away from their 
legitimate work, however distinguished 
they may be, have no knowledge whatever 
of what our garden flora nowadays means. 
For ages royal and public gardens, from 
Sclibnbrun to Versailles, were disfigured, 
owing to endeavouring to conform trees— 
forest trees very often—to lines of build¬ 
ings. 

We see something of the work of the 
architect as a gardener in front of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, in the garden facing, first of 
all, meaningless stone piers, and then a 
flower garden out of place, planted with 
one flower—the scarlet Pelargonium. And 
here I propose to allude to some of the 
effects of the architect away from his true 
work. The spot was wholly unfit for a 
flower garden. A group of Eastern plants 
and turf would have -been right there. 
There were quite enough flower gardens in 
the near parks. 

Loss of tkee form. —Perhaps the worst 
outrage on Nature and on art is the de¬ 
struction of the form of our noblest trees. 
The old gardens, many of which still 
exist, were in the hands of architects 
who evidently did not know a tree 
from a shrub, and who placed their 
forest trees in positions where their beauty 
and stature could not be seen, and led 
to their distortion made through cease¬ 
less clipping. In Vienna I have seen men 
perched upon ladders 50 feet high en¬ 
deavouring to clip Hornbeam and Beech 
into hideous shapes. Many English and 
Scottish places are disfigured by our finest 
evergreen native tree, the Yew, being 
carved into ugly shapes. With our present 
wealth of trees and shrubs there is not the. 
slightest reason for putting a forest tree 
into the flower garden. 


This makes us think of topiary work, 
Hiat is, disfiguring trees by cutting them 
into all sorts of absurd shapes. 

It would be easy to fill a number of a 
comic journal with the ugly monstrosities 
of the barber gardener. Northiam, Levens 
are among the many gardens disfigured 
by forest trees. 


Statues in gardens.— Part of the archi¬ 
tect’s effort was to use the garden as a 
dumping ground for statues, mostly of 
little merit. Statues of value as works of 
art in our country should certainly be 
under cover. The figures of animals, too, 
come under the same heading of being out 
of place in the garden. Redundant orna¬ 
ment of any kind, such as vases, often 
mars any good artistic effect. In a 
recent book on garden ornament I see a 
milestone put up a9 an ornament in a 
garden in Ireland designed by Sir 
E. Lutyens. The addition of such re¬ 
dundant ornaments is fatal to any good 
effect in the true garden. The use of 
marble is a question of waste as well as of 
unfitness. Sir A. Geikie, in a letter to 
The Times , June 11, 1919, w r rote :— 

On no account should w’hite statuary 
marble be employed in any structure 
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in the open air. Even the purest air of 
the country contains carbonic acid, 
which, dissolved in falling rain, acts 
on the stone as a solvent. In our rainy 
climate only a few years suffice to re¬ 
move the polish from the surface, 
which gradually becomes rough and 
granular, so that one can wipe off the 
crumbling powder with the hand. In 
the air of large tow r ns other acids, pro¬ 
duced from the burning of coal, are 
added to the atmosphere and increase 
the solvent action of the rain. One 
notable illustration of this decay is 
shown in the handsome tombstone in 
the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edin¬ 
burgh, erected by his friends to the 
memory of the illustrious Joseph 
Black, the discoverer of carbonic acid 
and latent heat, who died in 1799. 
Within a massive framework of sand¬ 
stone a large upright slab of white 
marble was inserted commemorating 
his genius and achievements. When I 
visited the grave three-quarters of a 
century later the marble was much de¬ 
cayed and the inscription partly 
effaced. I looked at it again in 1895, 
and found that the marble had dis¬ 
appeared altogether. 

Any excess of other stone shows the 
same mistake as the marble, as we may 
see at Drayton Manor, Witley Court, and 
other English gardens. Also in many 
abroad, as at Potsdam, and in the Italian 
gardens, where there are many busts and 
statues of the more inferior order, got out 
of the way as good enough for the gar¬ 
den. 

Terracing level ground. —This leads 
to the disfigurement of many beau- 
ful scenes. The terrace is properly a 
growth of necessity or it cannot be rightly 
done. To make holes in- the earth is to 
spoil the ground, and a wasteful error. I 
remember once in Ireland, near a beauti¬ 
ful bay, seeing a huge formless mound of 
earth, and learnt that it was the earth that 
had been dug up to make a terrace, quite 
needless in the situation. Many a fine fore¬ 
ground has been spoiled by the terrace. If 
really needed as in many Italian sites, the 
stonework should certainly be in the 
hands of the architect. 

The misuse of water.— Water, to give 
any good effect, should reflect the light 
and have some relation to natural condi¬ 
tions, but very often in gardens designed 
by architects it is seen in stone basins 
near the house. One in Surrey is cut up 
by a little canal 18 inches wide. Small, 
trivial fountain basins are a mistake, and 
bring the mosquito. The recent addition 
to the garden flora of many noble hardy 
Water Lilies is some excuse for the water 
basin near a house, but for various good 
reasons artificial water is best as far away 
from it as the ground will allow. 

Pergolas.— The pergola is one of the 
best things introduced to our gardens, after 
having been neglected for years. It is the 
best wav of showing the beauty of many 
hardy climbing plants. But if made with¬ 
out any real motive, such n9 shade to a 
walk or a ready way from one part of a 
place to another, it may be a wasteful mis¬ 
take, especially if covered over with the 
mechanical trelUsing common abroad. The 
beet kind of trellising is that made from 
the split Oak of our owm country. The 
moment the pergola is designed for theatri¬ 
cal effect or from the builder’s point of 
view its beauty is lost. Many well-covered 


pergolas in Italy and Southern France are 
made of the simplest material at hand, 
and better so. The usual British way of 
using “ rustic ” wood is a delusion. Give 
a pergola sound legs to stand on and the 
rest is easy. 

Parterre gardening.— After the dis¬ 
figurement of trees the most fatal defect 
in modern gardens is the stereotyped 
flower garden. The architect, impatient 
of the gardener’s labours, many times at¬ 
tempted to galvanise the flower garden 
wdtli coloured gravels, clipped trees, and 
various contrivances, in order to get a per¬ 
manent effect. That meant death in the 
flower garden, as may be seen in many 
old books where gardens were traceries 
made like panels in the house. There was 
no pleasure in the stereotyped garden, and 
people eventually tired of it and put down 
Grass, and so got rid of the lifeless garden. 
If we look in a book lately published about 
garden ornament, w r e may see a number of 
such designs in the way of wallpapers or 
carpets. One might as well attempt to 
stereotype the clouds of heaven as get a 
permanent or stamped arrangement of the 
flower garden. The flower garden should 
abound in life and beauty of form all 
through the summer and be the scene of 
the labours of men every fine day in the 
winter and spring. There are many ex¬ 
amples in our country of the attempt to 
galvanise the garden. This was at¬ 
tempted in the gardens at South Kensing¬ 
ton, which was so hateful to look at that 
people said “Away with It!” With the 
present scarcity of labour the flower gar¬ 
den should be made to suit the gardener’s 
labour. There should be simple beds ad¬ 
mitting of deep cultivation. I remember 
one I had the pleasure of doing away with, 
in which the foot-wide beds were filled 
with silver sand or Box. The use of Box 
In gardens is generally a troublesome mis¬ 
take, wiiereas the shrub In its natural 
form as we see it on our chalk hills is a 
beautiful one. 

Hardy trees in tubs. —Occasionally one 
sees hardy trees put into tubs at quite an 
unnecessary expense and labour. Our 
native trees stand in no need of tubs, some¬ 
times weighing half a ton. In Wrest Park 
I once saw wooden boxes built round 
hardy trees, the boxes covered with Moss. 
This was intended to carry out the idea of 
an Italian garden in a stupid way. In 
the old French garden the culture in large 
tubs is carried on. I once saw’ six fine 
horses getting a big tub into its winter 
quarters. W'e now see this tub culture is 
to be carried on at Hampton Court, pre¬ 
sumably to give an antique air to the 
flower garden. With our present stores of 
flowering plants and shrubs, it is a poor 
flower garden that wants help of any sort 
from the tub. 

Another good reason for architects keep¬ 
ing to their own essential w r ork is the fact 
that the building art is in a state ,of deca¬ 
dence in our own day and for years past. 
A much-trusted architect now in practice 
deplored to me the state of buildings in all 
parts of the country, saying that as the 
years go on the work becomes steadily 
worse. And this in spite of the number 
of journals and professors. Just as in 
the art of painting, there never w r ere so 
much teaching and so much bad painting. 
One may go along miles of road for a day 
and never see a w r ell-built cottage ; in¬ 
stead, every variety of bizarre colour and 
flimsy structure. There are a few’ serious 
students at work, but we can only judge 
of the general result of the private dwell¬ 
ing, and such a public building as the 
Natural History Museum at Kensington Is 
a disgrace to a: noble ajrt. W. R. 
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we feel very dubious as to Its preventing 
on outbreak of mildew. You can but give 
the matter a trial, but be careful to avoid 
anything like crowding of the wood, as 
this, by its tendency to prevent the same 
from becoming ripened, would have the 
effect of aggravating the evil. No doubt 
you are already aware it is the young 
growths which produce the finest and 
greatest wealth of blossoms, so that be¬ 
yond the weakest it would not be wise to 
dispense with any of these in favour of 
two-year-old wood. The remedy in case of 
trees suffering from dryness at the roots is 
plainly obvious.] 

Rose Gruss an Teplitz.— Though an old 
Rose, this is one of the most sweetly 
scented, and, considering its delightful 
reddish coppery foliage, Gruss an Teplitz 
must always be regarded as a beautiful 
autumnal variety, from the fact that the 
cool nights add to the richness of both 
blossoms and foliage. Grown perhaps 
oftener In bush form, it makes a splendid 
pillar Rose, and at a time when some 
pillar subjects are getting past their best, 
the crimson-red blossoms, seen just now 
in bunches amid its wealth of foliage, are 
amongst the attractions of early autumn. 
What it lacks in size of bloom is gained 
in tile quuutity of flowers and their ex¬ 
quisite perfume. Some Roses come and 
go, favourites of one decade may give 
place to others, and often do, but where 
once Gru9s au Teplitz is planted it remains 
because of its free growth and other good 
qualities referred to.— Woodbastwick. 


ROSE MRS. CIIAS. LAMPLOUGH. 
Tins Rose, when shown by Messrs. 
McGredy and Son at the National Rose 
Society's exhibition at Earlhaui Hall on 
July 10th, was given the Gold Medal of the 
Society. The colour may best be described 
as a self-cream, the blooms large aud of 
tine form, rendering it a necessary addi¬ 
tion to a box of exhibition blooms. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambler Roses and mildew.— Can you 

give me some advice about my Crimson 


mildew, which attacked the calyx tubes 
and to a less extent the leaves. Would it 
be of advantage to leave all the two-year- 
old wood this time, with the idea that it 
may be better ripened, though, of course, 
I must preserve the new shoots for the 
next year? Also, is there any better anti- 
mildew dressing than potassium sulphide? 
Dorothy Perkins docs not often suffer from 
mildew, but it, too, was affected. The par¬ 
tial screening from the sun is no doubt the 
cause, but will leaving most of the two- 
year-old wood improve matters with this 
variety also?—A. H. Wollky-Dod. 

\ 


Bose Mrs . Chas. Lamplough. 


tyoek, Alpine & Water Gardens. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alytsum argenteum.— I am always grate¬ 
ful to this species, for Its splash of yellow 
In the rock garden In late July. It Is, 
perhaps, a little tall for a small rock gar¬ 
den, but in poor, stony soil it comes 
dwarfer, and will not be more than 10 
inches or a foot, in height. It is a little 
inclined to go off in a wet winter, but 
seedlings usually spring up about it, so 
that there is no difficulty in keeping a 
stock going.—O. C. 

Campanula Stansfieldi and C. haylod- 
gensis.— The first-named is quite a dis- 
tluct little Bellflower of dwarf habit, with 
pretty, somewhat angular-shaped bells of 
a violet colour, and very easily grown. It 
is lu a pocket where it does not get the 
sun after mlddny, but I do not think this 
is at all essential. It was planted there 
because there happened to be a vacant 
pocket, and It Is now, after several years, 
a nice clump. Close to It Is C. haylod- 
gensls, which, I think, likes a somewhat 
shady position. This, also, is very accom¬ 
modating, and grows well in a rather limy 
soil, giving an abundance of its pretty 
pale blue bells rather lute in the season.— 
N. L. 


HOSES. 


Rambler Rose, the flowers of which have 
been quite spoilt by mildew? I treated it 
somewhat drastically last autumn by re¬ 
moving practically all the stemR except 
those which had been produced from the 
base that year, and fancy the trouble may 
be due to unripened wood. The plants do 
not grow under trees, hut there are tall 
trees to the south and south-west, almost 
to west, so that they do not get really so 
much sunshine as they should. I sprayed 
them in the spring with potassium sul¬ 
phide of about double the prescribed 
strength, but this application was with old 
sulphide, which I think had perished. 

I have given them at least two more 
sprayings with fresh sulphide, which does 
not seen to have had thejogst effect on^he 

Digitized by CjQOCM^ 


[It appears to us that Immature wood 
and the effects of drought are the cause of 
your Crimson Rambler being so badly 
affected with mildew. When the soli at 
the roots is in the right condition, the 
variety in question is singularly free from 
mildew this season, either on walls, per¬ 
golas, or when trained to poles. The ap¬ 
plication of liver of sulphur should, if the 
chemical was of good quality, and made 
by adding } oz. to one gallon of hot water, 
in which a similar quantity of soft soap 
had previously been dissolved, have killed 
the mildew. Another season, or even now 
If mildew is still present, give the lime- 
sulphur remedy a trial. With regard to 
leaving some of the two-year-old wood, 
many do this with very good results, but 


Aoantholimon glumaceum_ This Prickly 

Thrift Is the best known of its family, and 
is quite a nice-habited, easily managed 
thing for the rock garden, always compact 
and neat, looking pretty when covered 
with Its spikes of pink flowers, and giving 
a close carpet of dark green, glossy foliage 
in summer and winter alike. It is very 
free flowering, happy in rather poor sandy 
soil in a hot. situation, and appreciates 
plenty of old mortar rubble. It can be In¬ 
creased by cuttings, which, while they do 
not root so easily or quickly as those of 
many things, do not present any real diffi¬ 
culty. It has not the fault that so many 
rock plants have of deteribratlng and 
dying off after a jycgjrfc : #f- vigorous 
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FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRY NOTES. 

The crop in these gardens is, all things 
considered, a very average one, although 
it must be admitted that the fruits indivi¬ 
dually will not be so large as usual. Quite 
near at hand Gooseberries .have failed en¬ 
tirely and in other cases the yield is very 
poor. In some cottage gardens where prun¬ 
ing is almost entirely dispensed with I 
have observed quite good crops—this, no 
doubt, being the result of the shelter 
afforded by the outside growths to the 
centre of the bushes, where the berries are 
principally in evidence. Caterpillar has 
been troublesome in many cases. It seems 
to be too much trouble to some growers, or 
too dirty work, to dress the bushes two or 
three times in the early part of the season 
with soot. This is a sure and safe preven¬ 
tive of caterpillar. The pest with which 
I am more particularly troubled is red 
spider, which, in a dry season such as this 
has been, is very common. The water sup¬ 
ply is, at best, limited, and when it runs 
short, wall trees and houses have first to 
be attended to, leaving no surplus to de¬ 
vote to Gooseberries. 

Not a few excellent Gooseberries have 
been introduced during the past twenty 
years, but for cropping or Judged on their 
merits as regards flavour it is questionable 
whether they surpass some of the older 
sorts. Whinham’s Industry (figured in the 
issue of August 2nd) and Keepsake are en¬ 
ormous bearers, but I fancy that as an all 
round Gooseberry neither of them is any 
better than Whitesmith. This variety if 
pruned judiciously and given a good root 
run bears crops with which no fault can 
be found; and in point of flavour it may be 
interesting to say that such a good judge 
as the blackbird, when it occasionally finds 
entrance to the break, chooses Whitesmith 
in preference to any other. The yellow 
Sulphurs, both early and late, give very 
good returns; while W T arrlngton, as a red 
Gooseberry, deserves inclusion in every 
collection. There are some who look ask 
ance at Ironmonger, and those who see 
the small fruits of this variety in a fruit¬ 
erer’s window may be pardoned for dis¬ 
paraging it. Those of us who know the 
line spreading habit of Ironmonger, Its 
high character as a free bearer and a con¬ 
sistent cropper, combined with its hardi¬ 
ness and the fine colour of the small 
berries when quite ripe have quite a diff¬ 
erent opinion of it. Green Gascoigne, an¬ 
other medium-sized berry, also gives good 
returns and this variety is pre-eminent in 
respect of flavour. During the forthcom¬ 
ing planting season those who are looking 
for reliable varieties will find them in 
those named above. W. McG. 

Balmae, Ky^udbright. y 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes.— 


the wood after it has fruited at the winter 
pruning, and so make room for that which 
will fruit in the ensuing year. These 
pieces of wood should be cut back to three 
buds. Treated on this principle, we have 
afforded the trees the necessary amount of 
relief in regard to congestion of wood, and 
yet maintained the trees in a fruitful con¬ 
dition. With respect to bush and pyramid 
trees, there is the same trouble, though in 
a far loss degree, and it is therefore more 
easily surmounted, the rule in their case 
being to leave young growths having fruit- 
buds at their points at the winter pruning, 
and to cut them back directly Uie fruit 
I has been gathered. The same kind of treat¬ 
ment should lx? meted out to all varieties 
which have a propensity to produce fruit- 
buds at the eud of the current season’s 
growth. The fruit yielded by these is in¬ 
variably of the highest quality in every 
I respect.] 

Scab In Pears.—1 shall be much obliged 


saas-jrjiK ass :sbjkss s =vests 

old Red and Black Currant bushes? My 


bushes have grown very thick, and I am 
not sure whether they should be pruned 
now or later in the year.—A. F. 
Speningston. 

[Both the Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes may be subjected to a certain 
amount of pruning now, this partaking of 
the nature of a thinning and ridding the 
bushes of dead wood and the older and 


cure for it?—J. Milne Bramwell. 

[The Pears are affected, and the leaves 
also, with the fungoid disease known 
as “scab.” The 'remedy is to spray 
the trees now with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at half or summer strength, 
and to carefully collect or burn the 
leaves when they fall from the trees. 
After winter pruning is finished spray 
with caustic alkali solution, and with a 
„ . , fr . n ool solution of sulphate of iron early in Feb- 

more decrepit of the branches. Then, as or - t before the buds burst, made 

soon as they have shed I heir leaves you ^ d f ssoIvins ln warm water i lb. of the 
may complete the thinning, leaving the in ‘^ t After the tree has flowered 
side of the bushes fairly open, to allow of 
sunlight and air penetrating to all parts 
retaining a strong young shoot here and 
there, either to fill up vacancies or to re 


place old branches in the near future. 
Leave these about two-thirds their length. 
Cut back all side shoots on spurs and 
branches to three buds, and the leading 
shoots to five buds, or leave them as long 


its fruit, be on the alert, 
and, should any sign of the fungus be 
detected, spray with weak Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, aud again on two or three occa¬ 
sions, or at weekly intervals. As the 
leaves become fully expanded and harder 
in texture, the strength of the Bordeaux 
may be increased, but not at any time 
should it exceed half strength— i.e., half 


as circumstances may demand. Black Cur- strength it Is permissible to employ for 
rants require rather different treatment, ^ spraying. This fungicide can — 
as no spurring In or cutting back of young ‘ r( , hase q p, n condition ready for di 
wood Is required, the great aim being to | nirH( , Uona for use are sent w: 

get the bushes filled without crowding with 
strong young wood annually, as this bears 
‘ when branch 


tion. 

it.] 


the finest fruit. Therefore, 
thinning is being performed, not only 
should the oldest of the branches be got. 
rid of, but they should be cuit clean out at 
the base, to encourage as much new growth 
as possible. To bring about a successful 
renovation of the bushes in all three cases, 
manuring must go hand in hand with 
pruning and thinning, aud this should be 
done ou a liberal scale in autumn, em- 


Cherries.—As soon as the fruits are 
gathered I like to do to sweet Cherries 
whatever pruning may be necessary for 
the year, and to let it bo as little as pos- 
sible in every ease, for Cherries do not like 
the knife, and are still more liable to be 
injured by its .use in winter than in slim¬ 
mer, gumming lioing much more prevalent 
after pruning in winter from the action of 
cold on the newly cut surfaces. With the 
exception of trees grown in bush form, 


ploying pig dung or farmyard manure for | SiouTd have the points of the shoots 

the purpose.] pinched out now, summer pruning is not 

, applicable to the More.Ho Cherry, which 

Treatment of Apple trees.—I have a jt, s finest and be-st fruits on the 

Worcester Pearmain Apple (bush), one of y 0lMlg wood. It nia.y lie advisable to thin 
those varieties which fruit mostly ou the j ou t the wood, removing a few of the sur- 
ends of the shoots. Would you kindly tell pins and weakest growths altogether, but 
me how it should be treated in the matter more than this should not be done, and it 
ined at all, or may also be borne in mind that the Morello 
as a wall tree will l>ear to have its wood 
lakl in more thickly than almost any otliei 


of pruning? Should it. be pruned at all, or i may 
only thinned where necessary? Should 
such oiieration be done in the summer, or 
is it best done in the winter? Some ad¬ 
vice as to how best to deal with this and 
similar varieties of Apples so as to en¬ 
courage the maximum amount of fruiting 
would be much appreciated.—H. B., 
Devon. 


fruit tree without injuring it in the least; 
so it is wise not to overdo the thinning at 
present. The growths should be secured 
to the wall either by thin twigs stuck at 
each end behind the branches, and holding 
back some few -shoots, or by tying back 
with raffia. The former is an old-fashioned 


[Worcester Pearmain, wheit grown as a nwthod, which lias the^v al ^^e ^ hchi 
standard, produces a great deal of Its fruit and quickly done, and 
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placable also to other wall trees, such as 
Peaches and Nectarines, which are not 
eliortened back during summer. The pre¬ 
sent season is a very bad one for aphides, 
black and green. They must be fought 
vigorously and of|bear if the trees are to do 
viate having such congestion is to thin out I well.—F.l\y. .{jL [>,\Q\S .AT 
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on the terminal buds of young growths 
made in the previous year, with the result 
that a congestion of such wood is often 
found all over the outer portions of the 
heads of the trees. The usual way to ob- 
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INDOOR _PI»HNTS. 

EARLY FORCING OF TULIPS. 

In popular estimation, when judiciously 


fod 11 are of nil entirely opposite character, 
they agree lu one particular—viz., the ex¬ 
ceedingly small proportiotf of either suited 
to what is recognised or understood as 
“ early forcing ” In each group, out of 


of other flowering plants other than those 
of a bulbous nature — e.j/.. Row's—and the 
fact is of importance to the beginner. 
Doubtless not a few amateurs have come 
to grief in the forcing of the Tulip, Daffo- 



Tulip Pottebaker White. 


forced, the Tulip ranks with the Daffodil, 
albeit the twain do not clash, so to speak, 
or even compete wilh each other in our 
lending markets. While the Tulip and Daf- 
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While the Tulip an 

Google 


the scores or hundreds of varieties that 
obtain, those that will submit to early 
forcing at all are few, those suited to 
earliest work being fewer still. It is so 


dll, or Hyacinth, owing to their failing to 
recognise the principle here Involved, just 
as many a market, grower, failed in the 
forcing of tbe'Dd'ffoall when this flower 
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was first taken in hand rather more than 
thirty years ago. Curiously, as concerns 
the Tulip, it is equally true of the Daffodil 
and Hyacinth—it is by no means the bet¬ 
ter-class sorts which a.re most respon¬ 
sive, rather the reverse. At the same 
time, their adaptability to early work has 
placed them on a pedestal of their own, 
and rendered them indispensable. In some 
instances, as, for example, the well-known 
Tulip La Reine, forcing may be said to be 
responsible for a certain refining influ¬ 
ence, eliminating in large measure the 
crude colouring seen in the variety later 
in the open, and leaving the flower a com¬ 
paratively pure white, almost free from 
colour markings. The principle is true in 
other sections of the race, and not least in 
the heliotrope or allied shades of the Dar¬ 
wins. In 

Early forcing the thing that really mat¬ 
ters is the securing of suitable varieties, 
as without these, cultural skill counts for 
naught. Next in importance is making an 
early start. This is true, despite the fact 
that the Tulip does not require the same 
long season of preparation as do some 
other bulbous subjects, though, of neces¬ 
sity, a well-rooted bulb has greater 
chances of success than another less well 
endowed. In large measure, however, the 
rooting will be more or less commensurate 
with the soundness and maturity of the 
bulb, hence those who would obtain the 
best results eventually should not lose 
sight of the fact that good-quality bulbs 
are those best calculated to produce them. 
In this connection attention may be called 
to the superb quality of the early Tulips 
shown at the recent dry bulb show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Geo. Monro, Limited, than which we have 
never seen finer. Of English growth, the 
question arises, why go elsewhere if such 
bulbs are to be had in quantity? 

Planting. —With the arrival of the 
bulbs, planting should be done at once. 
Boxes 3 inches or 4 inches deep are the 
best, and if of uniform size a considerable 
saving of space in the forcing department 
— an important matter always, but of in¬ 
finitely greater importance to-day, with 
fuel practically at famine prices—will be 
( Heeled presently. Light and rich soil is 
best when boxing the bulbs, and with 
moderately good drainage all should be 
well. Arranging the bulbs so that the point 
is just seen on the surface is a good rule, 
since the Tulip, differing in its rooting 
from the Hyacinth or Daffodil, does not 
lift itself out of the soil. With mode¬ 
rately moist soil no water will be needed 
at the moment, and a 4-inch to 0-inch 
covering of weathered ashes or other light 
material will keep them safe till required. 
Let it be remembered that the Tulip is 
rather soft-fleshed, and mucli more easily 
bruised than other bulbs. Tulips of the 
Van Thol class are often forced into bloom 
in the shallow propagating trays so 
much in use by market men, *the bulbs 
being pressed into the soil to about half 
their depth. The varieties of this section, 
too, are put to various uses, and trans¬ 
ferred bulb and all to other receptacles. 
In 

Forcing, an essential for early work is 
bottom heat. Without it early flowers 
cannot be produced. Darkness, too, is 
alike essential, and it is not infrequently 
the ignoring of these twain that causes 
many failures. A slight bottom heat of 00 
degs. or rather less at the start may be 
increased to 70 degs. in a couple of w’eeks, 
and with moisture and darkness all should 
be well. These, with light plunging ma¬ 
terial—Cocoanut fibre when procurable 
was unequalled—promote length of stem, 
an invaluable asset in these early forced 


sorts. The bulbs, covered with some such 
material, too, are kept at a practically 
uniform temperature, an important matter 
so soon as growth begins. Three inches 
deep of the covering or plunging material 
will suffice for the dwarfest varieties— 
Van Thols—with double that amount for 
taller growers. A frame within the pro- 
juagating house is the best medium for 
forcing, and if the lights are covered by 
sacks or mats an equable temperature can 
be maintained. Tepid water only 
should be used, and so prevent chills. 
August-planted Van Thol Tulips should be 
ready for the forcing deportment by mid- 
October, and thence onwards may be 
introduced os required. The early forced 
Tulip is very susceptible to injury from 
fog, and may easily be ruined thereby. 
Highly dangerous is the way some 
have of exposing to the full light 
varieties of the La Reine type when the 
flower-buds are but half developed. Not 
infrequently a check is given, and, growth 
I*eing arrested, the buds become green at 
the tip, and are then of little value. All 
early forced Tulips should, therefore, be 
kept in the darkened frame till the flower- 
buds are fully grown, when, weather per¬ 
mitting, they may be inured gradually to 
full liglit. Worst of the attempts at 
forcing I have seen was that of a gardener 
who endeavoured to do so in the open 
greenhouse. Even tallish-growing sorts 
made no growth, and the sprawling flow’ers 
on 2-inch high stems were ludicrous in the 
extreme. Even later batches are best 
when grown under canvas in the green¬ 
house, with the glass darkened to boot. 
Heat, moisture, and darkness, indeed, are 
the essentials to success. Varieties for 
earliest work are the Van Thols, and up 
to the end of the year these arc practically 
alone in the field. As a succession, La 
Reine, Yellow Frince, and White Hawk, 
with Prince of Austria, Princess Helen 
(pure white), Thomas Moore, and Prince 
de Ligny as a succession. Following these, 
which may be had much in the order given 
through January and February, comes a 
much larger variety, and into this later 
successional category the fine variety de¬ 
picted in the accompanying illustration 
naturally falls. It is at once large and 
pure and very satisfactory. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cinerarias. —Cinerarias ought now to be 
on a cool ash bottom in cold-frames—with 
a northerly exposure if possible—and so 
spaced out that the air may have free cir¬ 
culation among the pots. After sunny 
days a light syringing helps to keep the 
foliage healthy ; in fact, coolness and 
moisture for the next month or two will 
go far towards making thrifty stuff when 
the time for housing arrives.— Kirk. 

Autumn-struck Pelargoniums.— A cut¬ 
ting or two from each plant in the borders 
is not much missed at this time of the 
year, and if these are inserted in a bed of 
sandy soil, or in pots or boxes, one may 
get together plants that will be of service 
by spring for further propagation in the 
greenhouse. Autumn-struck Pelargoniums 
are also useful for specialising for bloom¬ 
ing indoors another year.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Begonia carminata. —This hybrid Be¬ 
gonia is of considerable value for the 
greenhouse at this season of the year. It 
forms a bushy plant, well furnished with 
neat and attractive foliage, while the 
flowers, which are of a bright carmine, are 
borne in large, pendulous clusters. The 
plant itself will attain a height of 2 feet 
to 3 feet. This Begonia resulted from a 
cross between the Brazilian Begonia coe- 


cinea and the South African B. Dregei. 
Of these. B. coccinea is a tall-growing spe¬ 
cies, with drooping clusters of scarlet 
flowers. The other parent, B. Dregei, a 
very free-flowering species with white blos¬ 
soms, is one of the parents of those two 
well-known hybrids—B. Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine and B. Weltoniensis.—K. R. W. 

Erica cerlnthoides.— Among the hard 
wooded greenhouse Heaths that flower 
during the latter part of the summer and 
sometimes even longer is Erica cerin- 
tholdes. It is remarkable from the fact 
that comparatively few of its associates 
are ill bloom at that time, and also for the 
bright colour of its blossoms. This Heath 
is of fairly free growth. The flowers, 
borne a dozen or so together in a terminal 
head, ore tubular, each about an inch long, 
and of a bright scarlet crimson colour. 
On the exterior the blooms are clothed 
with hairs more or less sticky. This 
Heath is a native of South Africa, as also 
is another species that blooms at about the 
same time, namely Erica verticillata, a 
more spare growing plant than the preced¬ 
ing, while the leaves are smooth. The 
flowers, which are borne in whorls on the 
upper parts of the principal shoots, are 
each about half an inch long, and of a 
semi-transparent bright crimson tint.— 
K. R. W. 

Frees las,— The introduction, during the 
last year or two, of several new varieties 
of Freesia has led to inquiries about these 
sweetly scented flowers from those who 
hitherto had not thought much about 
them. The main reason, I venture to say, 
why they have been absent from many a 
greenhomse is due to the fact that owners 
have looked upon Frees las as needing a 
higher temperature than they could give 
them, that of a stove for Instance, and 
others who have attempted them and failed 
have only to thank themselves, deeming 
November, when planting Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, etc., quite soon enough. August 
should see Freesias planted, and this is 
best done by using pots or i>ans that can 
accommodate eighteen or so bulbs. I have 
found leaf mould, old loam, and sharp 
silver sand, the compost which suits 
Tulips, suit Freesias also. A cold frame 
will serve them until the end of Septem¬ 
ber, when the pans should be brought into 
the greenhouse, and the warmest part of 
It should be assigned to them if blooms are 
wanted earlier. Their sweet and delicate 
perfume is such as should ensure their 
much wider culture.— Woodbastwick. 

Nerines.— When these beautiful autumn¬ 
flowering bulbs have been kept dry since 
they became quite dormant, they must, 
towards the latter part of August, be care¬ 
fully examined at intervals of three 
days or four days. Directly the 
flow T er-spikes can be seen, the plants 
should have a good watering, but if 
this is done before the flow’er-buds put in 
an appearance, it is quite probable that 
many of the bulbs will develop leaves in¬ 
stead of blossoms. After being kept dry 
so long, it will be useless to water the 
plants in the usual manner. The best 
plan is to stand the pot in some other re¬ 
ceptacle filled with water, as in this w’ay 
the moisture will percolate through the 
w’hole of the soil. After this the plants 
should be stood in a good, light position 
in the greenhouse, and be kept regularly 
supplied with water. With this treatment 
the flower-spikes will make rapid progress, 
and the blossoms develop in due course. 
After the flowers are past, the bulbs must 
on no account be neglected, as they con¬ 
tinue to grow* throughout tho winter. At 
that season they should be w*atered when 
necessary, and be given a good, light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse.-^-K. R. W. 
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OUTDOOR 

PiEOXIA WILLMOTTIANA. 

This new Chinese species, to which a First- 
Class Certificate was granted when shown 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s ex¬ 
hibition at Chelsea, has single flowers of 
the purest white, the petals rounded in 
form, as may be seen by our illustration, 
the scarlet filaments and yellow anthers 
making a very pleasing contrast. We 
know but little as to its hardiness, but so 
far as at present known it reaches a height 
of about 2 feet. The leaves are green on 
the upper surface and very downy on the 
under surface. Even under canvas, where 


PLANTS. 

going two or three times a week If pos¬ 
sible, and the dusty soil with the soot will 
adhere to the damp leaves, and so ward off 
this pest.—W. Batts, Oxford. 


THE MADONNA LILY 

(Lll.rUM CANDIDUM). 

This Lily has been an inmate of my gar¬ 
den for quite thirty years and I can truth¬ 
fully say that this season for the first 
time it has given me real pleasure. Every 
year either disease or want of vigour has 
destroyed or marred its beauty, but at 1 
the time of writing I have a plant which I 



Pceonia Willmottiana. 


flowers often fail to show their garden 
value, the blooms of this handsome Paeonv 
could not. fail to please. It was shown by 
Miss WHlinott, who raised it from seeds. 


Critical time for Violet growers.— 

August, as most growers know, is the 
worst month of the year for the Violets, 
as this is the month the red spider puts in 
an appearance, and in a short time spoils 
a whole bed. The weather, being very 
hot. and dry, is just right to help this 
pest. My advice is to give a sprinkling of 
soot, and then keep the hoe at work. The 
hoeing must be done early in the morning, 
while the dew is on. The dew, of course, 
rises from the ground and damps the 
under side of the leaves. Keep the hoe 


is so healthy and vigorous that I could 
wish for nothing better. Why it should be 
so different from all plants I have hitherto 
grown is somewhat of a mystery. About 
five years ago I hapi>ened to drop a bulb 
on to a bare piece of ground in a rather 
elevated position. It remained uncovered 
all through the winter and was therefore 
quite bare to the frost, and was baked by 
the hot summer sun. From that day to 
this nothing has been done to that bulb. 
It has become covered by the action ot 
worms. The first year it made a little 
growth, has gradually improved, and has 
now six strong stems, carrying about four 
dozen fine blooms. It has never had a 
touch of the disease which has always 
been so virulent with me. Close to this 1 


had some Christmas Roses, which 1 
syringed with sulphide of potassium in 
the hope of destroying the disease which 
so badly affected them, so I cannot say 
whether the exposure of the bulbs to the 
elements or the syringing was responsible 
lor the absence of disease. 

Lilies are, however, notoriously fickle in 
their behaviour. With the best of care 
they will often fail badly, whereas bulbs* 
planted in a very haphazard way will 
sometimes give excellent results. Neglect¬ 
ful culture or sometimes want of culture 
seems to make them happy. In this locality 
there was a big plantation of this Lily 
numbering about a thousand bulbs. The 
owner took but little care of his garden, 
the Lilies grew in a semi-naturalised con¬ 
dition among herbage, and the bulbs were 
in a great measure exposed. Under these 
apparently unfavourable circumstances 
these Lilies bloomed with much freedom 
annually, and were a fine sight. The gar¬ 
den changed hands ; the new owner went 
in for tidiness, the bulbs were transplan¬ 
ted, carefully planted in a new position, 
and never did any good. Had the owner 
been wise he would have let well alone, 
and where this Lily is doing well I would 
advise that it remain undisturbed.—J. 
Corniiill. 


INCREASING PHLOXES AND DOUBLE 
GYPSOPHILA. 

I should be very glad if you could give me 
particulars as to the methods of propaga¬ 
tion of herbaceous Phlox and double Gyp- 
sophila. I believe both can be done suc¬ 
cessfully about the present time, but 
should like details of type of growth to 
make cuttings and subsequent treatment. 
—C. C. Bromley. 

[Neither of these can be increased at the 
present time with any prospect of success. 
The Phloxes may be increased in spring 
and autumn by means of ordinary cut¬ 
tings, and during winter, November- 
March, from root cuttings. Root cuttings 
are an easy and prolific method of in¬ 
crease, and may be done as follows:— 
Lift a clump, cut away a handful of root 
fibres—those a third the size of Oat straw 
being large enough—and cut them into 
lengths of 1$ inches or thereabouts. Hav¬ 
ing done this, prepare boxes, pans, or pots 
with sandy soil, after the manner of pre¬ 
paring such things for seed-sowing, filling 
them to within an inch of the top, and 
then thinly and regularly strew them on 
the surface, finally covering with soil to 
half an inch deep. Placed in a green¬ 
house, growth will appear in a few weeks, 
and when 3 inches or so long they can be 
potted and treated as seedlings. For ordi¬ 
nary cuttings, lift a clump or two in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, place in a cold frame, and 
when the young shoots are 3 inches long 
or thereabouts take the point of growth, 
remove the two lower leaves at a joint, 
and insert firmly in sandy soil. In a 
gentle heat, if kept close and watered, 
such cuttings will root in a month. Three- 
inch-long cuttings may also be taken from 
the plauts in the open, and if quite the 
youngest shoots are employed will root 
quite well. Usually, however, the frame- 
produced cuttings root more quickly and 
with greater certainty. Autumn cuttings 
are to be had by removing the flower- 
trusses when flowering is over, employing 
the 2-inch to 3-inch shoots which later ap¬ 
pear in the axils of the leaves. This type 
of cutting Ls best inserted in a cold frame 
or handlight. The double-flowered Gyp- 
sophila is best increased by heel cuttings 
in spring when these are 3 inches long. 
This plant can also be increased by root 
cuttings in winter*, b^t .iflfS-jthe method 
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differs from that given above for the 
Phloxes, we suggest that you write us 
about mid-October, when we will give you 
some hints as to how to proceed.] 


OENOTHERA CJ3SPITOSA. 

This is the finest of the dwarf CEnotheras 
in white and of the easiest culture. If it 
does not bloom profusely—the flowers 
usually opening one at a time—it goes on 
for a long while, commencing in mid-sum¬ 
mer and continuing until autumn. A woll- 
grown plant makes a large clump of long, 
narrow leaves, slightly toothed, and about 
8 inches high. The flowers are practically 
stemless, but they are produced at the ends 
of the long perianth tubes which are rather 
taller than the foliage. They are quite 
the largest of all the CEnotheras with 
which I am acquainted, being at least 5 
Inches across when fully expanded, and of 
a spotless papery white with a distinct 
green throat. The fragrance is powerful, 
a single bloom being sufficient often to per¬ 
fume the -whole garden. Opening towards 
sundown, the blossom will last until the 
following evening in dull weather when 
another will be ready to take its place. 
Very vigorous plants may, in the fulness 
of the season, open more than one flower at 
a time, and as the central root spreads by 
means of underground runners it will not 
infrequently be surrounded by some blos¬ 
soming offspring. It is n good plant for 
front of border, rock garden, or margin 
of shrubbery, is perfectly hardy and seems 
quite at home in any freely-drained soil 
in full sun or even half shade. Though 
this species is sometimes confused with O. 
taraxacifolia there are many differences 
between the two. The former has much 
larger flowers, with rounded, or lobed, 
petals, the silvery veining of these is less 
noticeable and tile green base more dis¬ 
tinct than In those of O. taraxacifolla. 
Then, instead of its leaves being roughly 
jagged like those of a Dandelion, they are 
merely notched with small points wide 
apart. Syns. O. inarglnatn and O. eximia. 

N. Wales. 


NOTES AND RBPLIBB. 

Waldsteinla trffolia. —A pretty feature, 
this season has been a group of Wald- 
steinia trifolia at the foot of a shrubby 
Sp'mea associated with Muscari botryoides. 
The gold of the Waldsteinla, in conjunction 
with the green of its own and other foliage, 
makes a pretty contrast to the spikes of 
the Muscari on self-sown plants and so 
informally grouped.—S. Arnott. 

Carnation—Raby Castle. —Raby Castle 
has long since been relegated to the out- 
of-date sorts amongst Carnations that ap- 
. peared for a little time. It cannot be com¬ 
pared to some of the exquisite present-day 
sorts, yet when I saw a number of plants 
bearing a profusion of soft rose-pink 
flowers, which formed fitting successors 
to l*iuk Mrs. Sinkins that had just ceased 
blooming, I could not help admiring them. 
Townsman. 

Aphyllanthes monspeliensls. — This 
pretty little plant, with its narrow, Rush¬ 
like foliage and deep violet-blue flowers, 
does very well in my London garden, and 
flowers freely in early summer. It likes a 
hot position in almost pure sand. I grow 
it on a raised sandy border, in which Iris 
reticulata also grows and flourishes 
amazingly. The border gets very hot and 
dry in summer, being up against a south¬ 
west wall.—W. O. 

Anthericum plumosum.— This is a very 
pretty plant for the herbaceous border. 
The flowering stems grow to 4 feet or 5 
feet in height, and are thickly set with the 
delicate white Lily flowers-^a good clump 
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making a charming picture. It Is a fine 
thing for cutting, and another advantage it 
has is that the stiff stems require no stak¬ 
ing. It is of easy culture, and seems to 
prefer a light soil. It is easily increased 
by division.—O. C. 

Rudbecklas.— When the first flush ’of 
summer bloom is over in the hardy flower 
borders Rudbeckias are a good stand by. 
R. Newmnnni is a very popular sort, but 
it does not give of its best unless the soil 
is somewhat retentive, and it frequently 
fails outright in warm, sun-exposed, 
borders. R. maxima makes a good “ l>aek- 
row” plant—so, too, does Ii. lanceolata. 
Larger than any of these in point of flower 
is Ii. californica which, in an average 
season, may be expected to bloom in late 
July or early August.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Helenium Bollanderi. — Of medium 
height—about 2 feet—Helenium Bollanderi 
is a useful border plant. It is readily in¬ 
creased by division, and soon forms neat 
pieces which succeed in almost any soil or 
exposure. The flowers are freely produced, 
and are of a very rich shade of yellow 
which is alike attractive in the border or 
when used in a cut state. H. Bollanderi 
begins to bloom about midsummer and 
continues to be effective over a long sea¬ 
son. Equally desirable Is II. Hoopesi, 
which Is, perhaps, a slightly more refined 
variety.—W. McG. 

Lilium Martagon. —I have several plants 
in one patch In my garden growing under 
some Apple trees, where most things would 
fall. They eujoy the position, seeing each 
year they go on increasing. This year the 
plants grew 5 feet high and continuea 
flowering for 3 weeks or 4 weeks. When 
at their best I cut 3 or 4 spikes, placing 
them in a jar with some hardy fern fronds 
as a backing. They were most ornamen¬ 
tal against a light background. In a 
large garden in the west this Lily dia 
well in the grass. The soil was a heavy 
loam. The soli In my present garden is 
light and sandy, but this Lily does 
equally well.— Dorset. 

Lilium candidum. —Many people have 
tried to grow this Lily without much re¬ 
sult, and have come to the conclusion that 
it Is capricious and uncertain. The fact, 
however, Is that it is little understood, 
hence so many failures with It. Bulbs of 
Lilium candidum should, to do any good, be 
planted by the middle of September, if pos- | 
slide before the new growth has com¬ 
menced. A position should be found for 
them, sunny and open, free from overhang¬ 
ing trees or plants likely to smother them, 
a place where the bulbs will have a chance 
of ripening. If the soil is inclined to be 
heavy, it should be made light by leaf soil 
and sand being Incorporated with it. What 
is equally important, the clump should not 
be disturbed any oftener than is absolutely 
necessary.—W. F. D. 

Bulbs for successional planting. —The 
fact that the outlook is more promising for 
procuring more bulbs this autumn than 
has been the case these last few years will 
no doubt induce more people to give them 
consideration. In planting it is well to 
have regard for those that will give us 
both early and late flowers, so that some 
brightness may be with us in the weeks 
before the warmer days reach us again. 
I always endeavour to make as much as 
possible of sheltered borders for planting 
Ohlonodoxas, Scillas, Snowdrops, Winter 
Aconites, and Crocuses, small bulbs that 
bring in their train a deal of pleasure to 
the lover ot flowers in the early weeks 
that mark the advent of spring. Then 
there are Narcissi, TulLps, Ranunculi, 
and Anemones, and the bright blue blos¬ 


soms of Scilhi campanulatn that contri¬ 
bute much beauty.—L eahurst. 

Creeping Gypsophilas. —It is ux>t often 
that one finds the Creeping Gypsophilas 
grown in the average garden. The owner 
may cultivate the well-known G. panicu- 
lata, that now, as 1 write, is full of “ bil¬ 
lowy ” white blossoms, or he may be 
enamoured of the annual forms, of which 
elegans is one ; but those that trail, and 
are serviceable on rockeries or raised beds, 
may escape bis attention. I therefore call 
to mind such varieties as G. repens, its 
small flowers being produced in great num¬ 
bers, G. corastioldes, a capital plant for 
any position where it can ramble and 
trail. Both these varieties can be raised 
either from seed or cuttings, or by divid¬ 
ing the roots. On rockeries made up of 
limestone, or where mortar rubble is used 
ii> the soil, those Gypsophilas invariably 
do well.— Leahurst. 

Sweet Peas—Cupid varieties.— It Is a 

long time since Cupid Sweet Peas were 
first Introduced, and while the novelty 
busted, a good number of people took up 
their culture, but one cannot say that they 
were ever really popular. It Is the excep¬ 
tion to meet with them now, and the 
reason is not far to seek. Sweet Pens are 
valued because of their great output of 
beautiful blossoms, and there is a charm 
in their variety. There Is no comparison 
with the number of flowers from dwarf 
and tall sorts, and the dwarfs have never 
approached the giant in variety. We grow 
Sweet Peas for decorating our tables, and 
we want quantity as well as quality. The 
Cupid varieties never met our want. The 
best, one could say of them was that they 
could be grown in window boxes, provided 
the dead flowers were regularly removed, 
but once become lax in this duty, and the 
plants ceased to attract. Possibly some 
may take exception to these views, but 
the fact remains that few people grow 
them to-day, notwithstanding that various 
firms offered customers, as an inducement 
to purchase other seeds, “ a packet of 
Cupid Sweet Peas gratis." Even for pot 
culture, the tall sorts are more profitable.— 
Leahurst. 

Adam’s Needle (Yucca gloriosa).— 
Where well-grown specimens of this plant 
exist they form a very pleasing feature in 
the garden throughout the year, but are 
specially effective in summer when bearing 
their large, handsome inflorescences of 
cream-coloured flowers. A native of the 
South-Eastern United States, it is essen¬ 
tially a sun-loving plant, and should be 
planted in an open position where it is 
sheltered from rough winds, for the heavy 
head may lie seriously injured by a gale. 
It grows well on dry. gravelly soil ; there¬ 
fore, it is available for positions when* 
many other plants would not succeed. The 
evergreen leaves, produced in large heads, 
are stiff in character, thus differing from 
the closely allied Y. recurvifolla, which 
has the ends of the leaves recurved. They 
are often 2 feet or more long, and nearly 
3 inches wide. From amongst them an 
erect inflorescence, 3 feet to 4^ feet or more 
long, Is produced in July or August, bear¬ 
ing large numbers of cream-coloured 
flowers, each about 2 inches across. After 
flowering the head usually divides into 
two parts. Branches removed and placed 
In pots in a close greenhouse form roots 
in a short time, whilst an old stem laid 
down on moist soil in a warm greenhouse 
may be expected to produce large numbers 
of cuttings. The rootstock also can be 
utilised for purposes of propagation. 
Young plants should, however, be kept in 
pots until they can be placed in permanent 
places, for they are difficult to transplant 
from Biropen ground.—D. 
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WAXPOD OR BUTTER BEANS. 
During the past two or three years a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention has been 
centred on the cultivation of certain types 
of dwarf Beans with, the idea of render¬ 
ing Haricots more popular as well as to 
demonstrate that they can be grown quite 
easily in this country. A great deal of suc¬ 
cess attended the efforts put forth in their 
production, and numbers were not only 
surprised to learn that Haricots could so 
easily be grown, but found them of great 
value in supplement.!ng the list of vege¬ 
tables usually available during the winter. 
Although the need for their cultivation is 


not now urgent there are many who pre¬ 
viously purchased their requirements at the 
grocers or stores who will still continue to 
grow their Haricots at home. 

The species of Bean now figured, known 
at the Waxpod or Butter Bean, is equally 
as seldom grown as was formerly the Hari¬ 
cot. This is rather surprising ns its re¬ 
quirements are on n par with the dwarf 
French Bean and where the one can be 
grown the other will succeed. To many 
they are quite a novelty and seen only on 
the exhibition table, but they are well 
worth a trial. With regard to their sea¬ 
son of use, there is, it must be pointed out, 
this difference between them and Haricots, 
that whereas it is the matured seeds of the 
latter only that are utilised for winter con¬ 
sumption, it is the dq£s of the former, 
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while in a tender condition, that are cooked 
whole and sent to table during the summer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers and Tomatoes in winter.— 

Will you please tell me if I can grow 
Cucumbers throughout the winter with 
Maidenhair Ferns, and the best time and 
sort to sow’? I am an amateur, and taking 
up gardening for a living. Can I also 
grow Tomatops in winter? I shall be able 
to get heat for both houses?—G. W. 

LTo be successful In the winter cultiva¬ 
tion of Cucumbers a well-heated house is 
absolutely necessary. There should not 


only be sufficient hot-water piping above 
ground to maintain a maximum tempera 
ture of 75 degs. without any overheating 
ot the same, but a good sendee of bottom 
heat, pipes, so that the temjierature may 
range between SO degs. and ,S5 degs. The 
latter is a necessity for Cucumbers during 
winter and early spring, and unless you 
have it at command the results will be dis¬ 
appointing. As for its paying, w’e are 
afraid you will find it an unprofitable 
business to grow Cucumbers for market in 
the winter. All the same, w’e have no wish 
to discourage you. so If you can afford the 
necessary conditions mentioned, you may 
then give the matter a trial. Any of the 
free-cropping varieties, such as Telegraph 
or Market Favourite, would answer the 
purpose. The seed should be sown at once. 


I You would be more likely to succeed with 
Tomatoes, but whether it will pay will de- 
, pend a great deal on your experience as a 
j cultivator, and the likelihood for demand 
ns well as the profitable disposal of the 
! produce in your locality.] 

Spring Cabbage. —The first sowing of 
Cabbage Eeed was made on July 24th: 
another sowing wiU be made now, ana 
from this sowing the principal plantation 
wild be made. Those plants will stand a 
hard winter better than those raised from 
seeds sown two or three woeks ago, al¬ 
though if the winter is mild tho«se from 
I the early ■sowing will be ready for uso 
I when most winter vegetables are running 
to seed. — F. W. G. 

Runner Beans and dry weather.— The 

* effect of a prolonged spell of dry and very 
hot weather Is visible lu the case of Rnu- 
j ner Beans. On deeply-worked and well- 
manured soli growth has been luxuriant 
and bloom abundant, but there are few 
pods. It appears that frequent showers 
are necessary to ensure a free set of pods, 
and where a spray from a hose can be 
directed over the plants when in bloom, 
in the evening, I have been assured by a 
friend who grows for the market, there 
will be a marked Improvement in the pod¬ 
ding.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Kitchen garden. —Now that the soil is in 
a moist condition, it should be well stirred 
between the rows of growing crops, to De¬ 
celerate growth ns well n*s to keep down 
weeds. Early set-out batches of Brussel? 
Sprouts that were not planted in deeply 
drawn drills should have soil drawn up to 
the stems on either side of the rows, and 
the same with respect to Cabbages for 
autumn use, Cauliflowers of the Magnum 
Bonum and autumn Mammoth types, and 
autumn Broccoli. Take advantage of the 
| showery weather to get more Lettuces 
sown, and transplant and water until they 
make new roots. Reliance should be 
j placed more on Cabbage than on Cos varie¬ 
ties now, as they do not so quickly run to 
seed. Cos Lettuce now turning iu should 
l>e tied in good time to ensure well- 
blanched hearts.—A. W. 


SEEDSMEN’S PEACE FESTIVITIES. 
The accomplishment of a victorious Peace 
was celebrated by Messrs. E. Webb and 
I Sons, Limited, the Royal Seed Establish- 
j meat, Stourbridge, on Friday, August 1st, 

' when the staff and wives were invited by 
the Managing Director, Major W. Ilarcourt 
Webb and Mrs. Webb, to a Garden Party 
at their residence “ Spring Grove,” Bcwd- 
1 ley, Worcester. The party, numbering 
about 300, was conveyed in motor char-a- 
bancs, and on arrival was welcomed by 
the host and hostess, the guests nfter- 
wards being free to enjoy the beautiful and 
extensive pleasure grounds and gardens. 
Lunch and ten were taken In a nicely de¬ 
cora ted marquee, and music was dispensed 
| by the Kidderminster Military Prize Band. 

| Bowling and fishing comiietltions, sports, 
tug-of-war, etc., were held, for which 
liberal prizes (including a pedigree Berk¬ 
shire pig) were provided by Major Webb 
and Mrs. Webb, whilst boating on the 
river Severn and dancing on the lawn 
were also indulged iu. During the pro¬ 
ceedings Major Webb presouted the Mili¬ 
tary Medal to Corporal Thompson, an 
employee, which was awarded for bravery 
at the crossing of the Pinve. Afterwards, 
in thanking those present for their loyal 
co-operation during the war, Major Webb 
announced that, each member of the staff 
would receive an extra two weeks’ wages 
as a ” peace gift.” Glorious weather pre¬ 
vailed throughout, and after the National 
Anthem had been heartily rendered, an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks was accorded 
to Major Webb and Webb for their 
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Raspberries.— Once the crop of summer- 
fruiting Raspberries has been gathered, no 
time should be lost in getting the old 
canes cut out and burned, if trouble has 
been experienced with the Raspberry 
beetle. Thin out and retain rather more 
than enough of the strongest of the new 
canes to properly furnish the trellis, and, 
that they may become thoroughly ripened, 
tie them to the wires with raffia. Follow 
this up with a hoeing and cleaning of the 
ground, being careful at the same time to 
clear away sticks, stones, or anything 
Likely to afford hibernating quarters for 
the insect previously mentioned. Net 
autumn-fruiting varieties in good time, 
and afford the roots liberal supplies of 
water on light sandy soils, renewing the 
mulch if necessary, or supplying one if the 
matter has not already had attention. 
Look round Apple and Pear trees, and 
spray with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength if there are any signs of scab or 
brown rot. Figs growing in circum¬ 
scribed borders will need well looking after 
in the way of watering, and assist heavily 
cropped examples with root mulchings and 
liquid manure. Stop all grow ths on out¬ 
door VineSj so that the laterals and fruit 
may experience the full benefit of sun¬ 
shine, and see that the roots do not wont 
for water. Where birds are numerous, 
nets should be suspended in front of the 
Vines directly the Grapes commence to 
ripen. The budding of fruit trees should 
now be taken in hand, pushing forward 
with it until all is completed. Before 
wasps become numerous and work any 
damage, their nests should be sought for 
and destroyed. On large estates, and 
where possible to do so, this should be done 
within at least a mile radius of the garden. 
Carry out any repairs needed in the fruit- 
room, and get the same thoroughly 
cleansed before it will be required for the 
storing of early maturing Apples and 
Pears. 

Greenhouse plants for the coming win¬ 
ter. —To ensure having plants that wil! 
bloom freely and early in the autumn and 
winter of next year, Cyclamen seed should 
bo sown shortly and rai<sed in gentle 
warmth. The giant-flowered strains are 
by far the best for furnishing cut bloom, as 
well as for supplying .specimen plants for 
loom and greenhouse decoration. Plants 
now growing freely, and which are ex¬ 
pected to bloom this coming autumn and 
winter, will need every attention in the 
way of watering, shading, syringing 
in early morning and late afternoon, and 
keeping tho surroundings on beds and 
stages in an equable state of moisture, to 
prevent thrips attacking the foliage. Pro¬ 
pagate Hydrangeas for early blooming, in¬ 
serting the cuttings singly in small pots, 
with a pinch of sand at their bases. They 
will root readily in a frame if kept close 
and shaded. Make preparation for the 
growing of 

Cucumbers through the winter by get¬ 
ting the house cleaned forthwith, a fer¬ 
menting bed made up of old tree leaves re¬ 
maining from last year, or when this is 
impracticable, placing the compost directly 
on the slabs covering the bottom heat- 
pipes. In many cases winter Cucumbers 
are grown in large pots with great success. 
In any case, the plants should be set out 
directly the compost has become warmed 
through. A free-fruiting varioty of medium 
size is that best suited for winter supply. 

Early Potatoes, which, owing to the re¬ 
cent drought, have ceased to make further 
growth and begun ripening, will be best 
lifted and stored, to avoid their growing 
out a<s a result of recent heavy rain. The 
tubers are not, of course, fully grown or 
as large as they should be, but it is better 
to have them undersized than run the risk 
of their becoming spoilt through starting 
to grow again. _ _ A. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Winter-flowering plants.— When it is in¬ 
tended to use such things as Hoteia 
japonica, Dielytna spectabilis, Solomon’s 
Seal, and similar things, and where reli¬ 
ance is placed upon home-grown clumps, 
a look round may be given, in order that 
healthy, free-flowering, and promising 
pieces may be selected. It is always very 
much more satisfactory to do so at this 
time than to leave the selection until after 
the foliage has been cut down by frost. 
Where promising pieces are noticed, let 
them be specially marked, in order that 
no confusion may take place at lifting 
time, and, in the case of Hoteia japonica 
especially, should the present dry weather 
be apparently causing distress to the 
plants, an occasional soaking with clear 
water is recommended. 

Sweet Peas.— Suited by the brilliant 
weather, Sweet Peas on well-worked and 
w'ell-manured soil have been good, the 
flowers large, of fine quality, and with ex¬ 
tra long stems. Given a continuance of 
the present drought, such conditions can¬ 
not be maintained unless the plants are 
assisted. Should there be any liquid 
(tank) manure to spare, a good soaking or 
two in a well-diluted form will give the 
Peas a fresh lease of life; failing that, a 
little sulphate of ammonia—1 oz. to tho 
gallon of water—will b© of service. Re¬ 
gularly remove all spent flowers and those 
which are attempting to form seed-pods, 
for if seed production begins flowering 
eeasea immediately. 

Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, planted out in a bolder for potting 
up in September for the greenhouse, have 
suffered from the prevailing heat and lack 
of moisture. Eupatoriums show a desire 
to bloom, especially E. Purpusi monticoJa. 
The best way to treat such plants is to cut 
them down at once almost to the ground 
line. Fresh growths will soon push up, and 
with cooler nights these will be quite early 
enough. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Eupatoriuniis are very brittle, and the 
shoots ought to be loosely secured, in order 
to protect them from harm. Such Salvias 
as S. rutilans, S. splenden-s, S. grandiflora, 
and S. lactiflora will apparently be of less 
stature than is the case in normal years. 
Watering occasionally, combined with fre¬ 
quent stirring of the soil among the plants, 
may serve a good purpose. The tips of 
healthy shoots may be struck at the pre¬ 
sent time in a cool propagating pit, and 
the plants so obtained will be found useful 
in 5-inch pots. 

Orchard-houses.— Where Poaches and 
Nectarines are grown in orchard-houses, 
and where the water supply has been 
somewhat limited during the excessive 
drought, there may be symptoms of red 
spider. When the fruit is picked, there 
are two courses open, either of which may 
be used to get; rid of the pest. The first 
is a drastic one—to heat a shovol red-hot, 
and, having closed up the house, to place 
a quantity of flowers of sulphur upon the 
shovel. Tliis will bring down every leaf 
in the honse. and the fumes will effectuaJly 
dispose of all insect life. No one need be 
afraid of injuring the trees by having re¬ 
course to this method. The other plan is 
to get the garden engine or syringe to 
work, and to convert the house into a 
dripping well twice a day, early in the 
morning and in mid-afternoon. Red spider 
cannot tolerate moisture, and syringing is 
a safer if a tedious way of getting rid of it 
when it has become established. 

Summer pruning ought to be persevered 
with as rapidly as possible. Apart from 
the necessity of exposing the fruits to the 
sun, insect pests, always on the alert for 
cover and suited by climatic conditions, 
may very soon become troublesome unless 
superfluous wood is speedily removed. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 1 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 

now showing flower-buds, and a certain 
amount of disbudding should be practised 
if blooms of moderately good size are de¬ 
sired. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spoil or even alter the charac¬ 
ter of the plant. In dry weather Chrysan¬ 
themums need liberal waterings, and at 
every alternate watering liquid manure 
mav be given with advantage, occasionally 
substituting soot-water and chemical 
manures for the liquid manure. 

Summer bedding plants generally may 
l>e propagated as cuttings lieoome avail¬ 
able. It is important that the colour 
scheme for next season be decided upon 
before commencing the work. The cuttings 
[ should be carefully taken, to avoid any 
disfigurement of the beds. 

Seeds of many herbaceous perennials, 
alpine and rock plants that have ripened 
have been gathered, and will be sown forth¬ 
with. If these seeds are sown a few days 
after they are gathered, when quite ripe, 
they germinate much better than if kept 
for a time. A bed of light sandy soil will 
be made up in a cold frame, the seeds sown 
thinly in drills drawn at 6 inches apart, 
covering them with finely rifted soil. After¬ 
wards the seed-lied -should be carefully 
watered through a fine-rosed can, the 
lights placed in position and shaded until 
the seeds have germinated. Ventilation 
should be afforded as soon as the seedlings 
apj>ear, increasing the amount of air 
gradually, to induce the plants to grow 
sturdy and strong. 

Autumn-sown Onions have been lifted. 
In order to have the bulbs thoroughly 
ripened, they are turned daily for at least 
a fortnight. When they are removed to 
the Onion loft, they will require to be care¬ 
fully examined, that they may be kept a-s 
late into the autumn as possible Onions 
sown in heat and planted out have done 
remarkably well, and are now nearing ma¬ 
turity. It is most important in regard to 
i the keeping of Onions that they should bo 
ripened and lifted early. The beds should 
be examined, and all deformed bulbs re¬ 
moved. The rough skins should then be re¬ 
moved from the perfect bulbs, to prevent 
them holding water, when the outer skin 
will ripen to a brown colour. Bv the end 
of the present month the whole of the crop 
should be lifted and harvested. The main 
crop sown in the open has also made good 
progress, and will now* have the tops 
turned down. This is best done w*ith the 
hands, exposing the bulbs to the sun as 
much as possible. Preparations will now 
lie made for sowing Onions to stand the 
winter. I find the best plan is to sow 
these on an open piece of ground, and 
transplant in early spring. Some excel¬ 
lent varieties for successiona.l planting are 
White Emperor, White Leviathan, Large 
Red Italian, Lemon Rocca, Carter’s Re¬ 
cord, and Ailsa Craig. 

Peas. —At the time of writing Peas are 
very plentiful and exceptionally good. Suc¬ 
cession a 1 and late rarietie-s have been well 
j mulched and thoroughly watered. Should 
hot, dry weather continue, it will greatly 
j benefit the plants if they can lie thoroughly 
j svringed every evening or early morning. 

I If necessary to hasten the development of 
the Peas, pinch out the points of the&hoots 
and remove all lateral growths. 

French Beans. —Where heated pits arc 
available, the present is a suitable time for 
the sowing of French Beaus. A brick pit, 
with just heat enough to keep out frost, 
is the most convenient means of cultiva¬ 
tion, but it must be one that provides suffi¬ 
cient head-room for the plants. The 
foliage will be better for being mode¬ 
rately near the glass. The plants should 
lie fully exposed to the weather until there 
is danger of damping or likelihood of frosts 
occurring, w*hen the lights would need to 
be put on, and the plants further assisted 
bv a little fire-heat. Such cultivation con¬ 
siderably extends the season during which 
Beans are obtainable. F. W. G. 
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Royal Horticultural Soeiety. 

August 12th, 1919. 

For the season of the year there was a 
goodly display of flowering plants at the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above date, 
albeit not a few of the cut herbaceous 
flow T ers were suffering considerably by 
reason of the great heat. Those that ap¬ 
peared to have suffered least in this re¬ 
spect—some had obviously suffered to a 
much greater extent in the garden—were 
the Gladioli’, and of these there were large 
numbers, one big collection coming from 
Holland. A very charming exhibit was 
that of Dierama from Horsham, the 
wealth of graceful spikes constituting a 
pleasing feature. Very good Delphiniums, 
too, were shown, while Carnations, 
Orchids, and Roses were also noted. One 
small collection of fruit claimed consider¬ 
able attention. 

GLADIOLI. 

Of flowering plants these constituted 
the greater Humber, and were also respon¬ 
sible for much of the spectacular effect, j 
two home-grown collections and a large 
one from Holland being staged. It was, 
however, the smaller of the three, that 
from Major Churcher, Alverstoke, upon 
which so much attention was concentrated, 
for here freshness, infinite variety, refine¬ 
ment, and great charm were manifest. 
The varieties shown were chiefly hybrids 
from G. primulinus, notable at a glance by 
reason of new T and distinct colours and the 
consistent retention of the primary charac¬ 
teristics of the species from which they 
have descended. In this direction they 
were delightful, and, pleasingly staged 
with Gladiolus foliage, were praiseworthy 
from this standpoint also. Some of the 
more beautiful were Prlmunella (salmon), 
Vega (a pleasing greenish-yellow). Firefly 
(glowing crimson scarlet self), Anamosa 
(pale salmon, with crimson stripes inter¬ 
nally), and Midsummer Dream (reddish, 
overlaid with velvety scarlet). The most 
remarkable of the set, perhaps, was Alice 
Tlplady, unique in its rich apricot and sal¬ 
mon, with yellow shades. We have seen 
nothing like it. Others not of the Primu¬ 
linus set were Senator Holland (mauve 
and blue) and Negro, the darkest we have 
ever seen. 

An extensive exhibit of Gladioli came 
also from Messrs. Kelway, the large- 
flowered varieties being particularly at¬ 
tractive. Of these, one of the gems was 
Lady M. Digby, a handsome sort in cream 
and pink, conspicuously marked by big 
crimson blotches. Lady Scott (flesh), Sun¬ 
spot (flesh and scarlet), James Wm. Kel¬ 
way (intense crimson), Star of Langport 
(scarlet, with white, red-stained blotches), 
and Sir E. Carson (a red and crimson 
mingling, after the manner of some bizarre 
Carnations). There was a considerable 
number of Langprim hybrids. Golden Girl, 
Glosh, Syphilde, T. W. Sanders, Wraith, 
and George Gordon being some of them. 

Gladioli, too, largely descendants from 
primulinus and others, were shown in 
bowls by MM. J. J. Grullemans and Son, 
Lisse, Holland. They had suffered con¬ 
siderably from the great heat, packing, 
and transit, and, in our opinion, were not 
assisted by the free use of the variegated 
foliage of Acer Negundo. Golden Drop, 
Vesuvius, Orange Brilliant, and .Tohana 
Spoor were among the more striking. 


OTHER HARDY FLOWERS. 


In these, the Delphiniums from Mr. W. 
Wells, jun., were quite a feature, the ex- 
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amples doubtless the product of spring- 
divided plants flowering for the first time. 
Persimmon, Moerheimi, King of Del¬ 
phiniums, and the large-flowered purple 
Mrs. H. Kaye were noted. Mr. M. 
Prichard contributed a general collection 
of cut specimens, most of which were suf¬ 
fering from the heat. Montbretias, 
Crinums, Delphinium Macbeth (very dark 
single blue), Kniphofla nobilis, and Pote- 
rium obtusum were noted. Chief in an 
exhibit from Mr. Reuthe were some flower¬ 
ing specimens of Gentiana dahurica and 
G. lagodechiana, the latter a superb sub¬ 
ject for the August rock garden. Thalic- 
trum dipterocarpum, Phiiesia buxifolia, 
and Desfontalnea spinosa were others of 
note. Most important of all, perhaps, was 
the display of cut branches of Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia, the wealth of pure white, 
brown-anthered blossoms crowding the 
sprays the best tribute to its value as an 
August-flowering shrub. Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons showed Phloxes and many other 
hardy flowers. Roses from Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton were not very attractive, the 
lighter-coloured sorts—Prosperity, Moon¬ 
light, Pax, and Gustave Regis—being the 
best. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Amid the great heat, the Fern group 
from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Limited, Edmonton, was welcome—cool- 
looking and refreshing. Many of the 
greatly varied forms of Nephrolepis exal- 
tata were on view, not the least of them 
the plumose N. elegantissima com pa eta, 
N. gracillima, a less densely plumose N. 
Marshall! compacta, and one of the most 
useful of its class, together with that hard- 
looking pair of dwarf-habited sorts, N. 
Drueryi and N. Scotti, leathery replicas in 
miniature of the typical kind which at any 
season, and not least in high summer¬ 
time, are so admirably suited for adorn¬ 
ing sitting-room or small conservatory. 
Lycopodium japonicum and Pteris Childsi 
were also good. Named Antirrhinums in¬ 
cluded Canary Bird, Orange King, and 
Nelrose (pink). Messrs. Allwood Brothers 
contributed Carnations and Pinks. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

No vegetables were shown, the only ex¬ 
hibit of fruit being that from Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. Plum 
Ouilin’s Golden Gage was very fine, other 
Plums including Czar, Early Orleans, and 
Red and Yellow Myrobalan. Beauty of 
Bath Apple was grand, while dishes of 
White Transparent, Rev. W T . Wilks, Glad¬ 
stone, Maidstone Favourite, and Lord Suf- 
fleld w r ere also included. A few dishes of 
Pears, too, were shown. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


BEES. 


BEE NOTES. 

In some quarters there have been wild re¬ 
ports that bees are in imminent danger of 
starvation. These the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture aix) not disposed to endorse, though 
the Board’s advisers think that in certain 
districts it will be necessary to start arti¬ 
ficial feeding somewhat earlier than usual, 
and so make sure of saving the bees. To 
this end the Board of Agriculture has 
made arrangements with the Sugar Con¬ 
troller that, bond-flde beekeepers shall lie 
supplied, at the earliest possible date, with 
10 lbs. of sugar per hive for feeding pur¬ 
poses. Beekeepers, therefore, should com¬ 
municate with their local associations or 


the Horticultural Commissioners of the 
county. Though 10 lbs. per hive is some¬ 
times considered little enough, yet it is, 
after all, 2 lbs. more than the amount 
originally granted. If the hive be a strong 
one, and one w*hich has not been forced— 
of which practice I disapprove, because it 
necessitates artificial feeding—this latter 
quantum of 10 lbs. ought to be sufficient to 
carry such a stock through the winter into 
early spring, before the time for stimula¬ 
tive feeding comes on. 

This matter of feeding reminds me of a 
very remarkable case of recovery from 
disease I have come across here in Mull. 
In a very restricted area of about 100 
square yards, what I conclude from data 
provided to be I. of W. wiped out some 
twelve or so stocks of bees, all kept 
carefully. Within this small area, how¬ 
ever. one colony survived, which I have 
been to see. This is what I found. The 
hive was nearly completely hidden by 
Bra nobles and other rough growth, Grass 
and weeds also enjoying the wildest riot, 
under and around. It was facing due 
north, in the unt.idiest garden one could 
possibly meet with, and in a situation 
more damp than most gardens could pro¬ 
vide. The alighting board was filthy with 
a mixture of green and dark yellow" The 
front of the hive, however, * was easily 
“ one up ” on everything else. It was 
covered so extensively with that nasty 
yellow substance, which is the sure sign 
of I. of W., that it might have been laid 
on purposely with a feather and left to 
dry. The sight exceeded my imagination 
of what the front of a hive thoroughly 
diseased could look like. I elicited the 
fact that in May last the bees were con¬ 
gregated in groups all about the ground 
in front of the hive, and crawling every¬ 
where. The owner just took a handful of 
“ brown sugar,” pressed it together, put 
it on the brood frames, and then left the 
hive. Now, in August, those bees are 
working as strongly as I would wish to 
see any bees. They come out, and, with¬ 
out hesitation, dart off into the air. The 
returning bees fly straight for the alight¬ 
ing board and crowd the entrance, which 
was only 2 inches wide, almost to a de¬ 
gree of blocking it entirely. I have sel¬ 
dom seen bees so strong and so numerous 
in one hive. I ought to add, too, that the 
day of my visit was not particularly 
warm, nor the time of day particularly 
favourable to bee flight. 

Here is a bee puzzle for someone to try 
to solve. Had the brown sugar, put on 
raw, anything io do with the cure and re¬ 
covery of this stock? I should say that 
this beekeeper broke every recognised 
canon of the industry. His neighbours, 
on the contrary, kept every law which we 
suppose makes for successful beekeeping— 
cleanliness, dry situation, S. or S.E. 
aspect, etc.—and yet lost every bee. I 
repeat the query, “ Was the brown sugar 
the cure? ” Nothing can justify, and no 
one can approve or defend, the dirty, un¬ 
tidy condition in which these surviving 
bees are living, and also doing well. Is 
It a case of luck? Of my visits to other 
beekeepers In this lovely, wild Isle of Mull 
I must speak in another article. Let me 
at once say that, except for the above 
unique instance, I have found bees well 
cared for and cleanly kept. 

B. R. H. 


Sugar for bees.— The Board of Agricul¬ 
ture have arranged for the supply of sugar 
this season to bee-keepers for the purpose 
of feeding their bees. The necessary 
forms of application can be obtained from 
the local authorities.’ Iran 
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THANKSGIVING DAT AT MESSRS. 
SUTTON’S. 

Quite a number of interesting events was 
crowded into a happy summer’s afternoon 
at Clntra Fields oil Wednesday last. The 
partners in the firm of Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons—Messrs. A. W. Sutton, J.P., Leonard 
G. Sutton, J.P., Martin H. F. Sutton, 

J. P., and E. P. F. Sutton—extended al 
fresco hospitality to the members of the 
staff, their wives and sweethearts, and the 
occasion was marked by great good feeling 
and at times enthusiasm. The weather 
was all that could be desired. Tents were 
provided, at which lunch and tea were 
served. A programme of sports was ar¬ 
ranged (Chairman, Mr. W. J Brown; 
Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Leaver; General 
Secretaries, Mr. A. H. Shorter and Mr. 
W. C. Chesterman). 

Mr. C. Lovejoy acted as Secretary of the 
Horticultural Section. It has been the 
custom for years for Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons to encourage those with gardens and 
allotments of their own to send in ex¬ 
hibits, but this was the first time the show 
had taken place since 1014. Further, there 
were exhibits of war trophies, photo¬ 
graphs and curiosities from many war 
fronts—and Sutton’s men seem to have 
been at most of them. Also, there was an 
exhibition of amateur photography, which 
seems to be much in favour. After the 
tea, which was served to some 000 persons, 
the head of the firm, Mr. A. W. Sutton, 
gave an address, and he was followed by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Coekburn, 

K. C.M.G. (at one time Prime Minister of 
South Australia), who spoke in an uplift¬ 
ing strain on “ Divine and Human Handi¬ 
craft.” 

It is pleasing to recall that Messrs. Sut¬ 
ton and Sons (established 1S0C», and car¬ 
ried on since then without a break by mem¬ 
bers of the same honoured family) have 
always had the most harmonious relations 
with their staff. Some 2J0 of their workers 
joined the colours, and no doubt during 
the war it was difficult, for various 
reasons, to carry on, seeing that the firm 
has a hundred acres of trial ground con¬ 
stantly under observation. We grieve to 
add that Mr. Leonard Sutton lost four of 
his sons in the war. Altogether the Royal 
Seed Establishment undoubtedly did real 
national sendee during a time of trial, and 
the rejoicings of Wednesday last bore tes¬ 
timony to the fact that nil were glad and 
thankful that normal times had returned. 

In his address. Mr. A. W. Sutton spoke 
warmly of the visit which the King and 
Queen paid to their establishment last 
year. He referred to the harmony which 
existed among them, and, ns the present 
heads of departments had joined them as 
boys and grown up under his chairman¬ 
ship. lie wished to encourage the youngest 
present to qualify for high positions and 
resixmslbillties in the future. No business 
could flourish by having merely able heads 
of departments. There must be loyal co- 
oi»eratIon and diligence on the part of all. 
Success was due to united effort, everyone 
doing his best. He thnnked God for that 
day, for the lessons of the past, and the 
security which our country now enjoyed. 

Sir j. A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., in a 
happy vein, dwelt upon the value of labour 
—labour of hand and brain—and said he 
regarded such work as they were doing as 
fraught with the highest joys and the 
highest nsefulness to the world. They 
were working with God to produce an 
abundance of beautiful things necessary 
for the welfare of the race. He illus¬ 
trated his remarks by various quotations 
from sacred and classical sources, pointing 
out that God’s work was always perfect. 
However closely examined by the micro¬ 


scope, it revealed no defects, but only fur¬ 
ther wonders. He urged that in these 
times of unrest we should not quarrel, 
but try to understand each other and help 
each other, and not sacrifice our national 
freedom because of prejudices on either 
side. His speech was warmly applauded 

Mr. Leonard Sutton and Mr Brown 
(head of the foreign deportment) also 
spoke. After tea the sports were resumed, 
and later prizes were distributed. The 
Reading Temperance Prize Band rendered 
a pleasing selection of music during the 
day. 

We would like to mention an interesting 
stand by Mr. E. J. Dore, showing diseases 
and insects affecting flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables, with suggested remedies, and 
a collection of cultivated and wild flowers 
of most value to beekeepers. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons have some fine 
new things in prepa ration, but there is 
some little difficulty in describing them 
fully until they are actually on the mar¬ 
ket. Mr. Giles did, however, mention to 
us their new V.C. Pea, growing up to S 
iuches long, well packed, produced in 
doubles, and of fine sweet flavour ; also a 
dwarf early Bean, growing as large and 
fine as Canadian Wonder. 

Mr. Eady deserves a word of thanks for 
the courtesies he showed to visitors from 
a distance. John Nayler. 

CORKESPOHDEHCE. 

PLANT 8 AND rLOWEM. 

Feeding Asparagus (J/. Z.).—The feed¬ 
ing of Asparagus should begin immediately 
the cutting is finished. This may be met 
by occasional son kings of liquid manure or 
by sprinkling at the rate of 2 ozs. to the 
square yard of superphosphate and salt. 
This manure seems to suit the Asparagus 
’.veil; indeed, there are few crops it does 
not suit. The better the stems of the 
Asparagus are nourished, the finer the pro¬ 
duce will be next season, and where grow¬ 
ing in a very exposed place or in any posi¬ 
tion where the stems are likely to fall 
about, these should be suppojted in some 
way. A few Pea stakes thrust into the 
bed at the time cutting is relinquished fm 
the season is a good protection, and stout 
stakes at intervals of 6 feet, with a line of 
tar string all round, are an additional sup¬ 
port. Seed-bearing is weakening, and if 
time can bo spared a little of this should 
be removed by taking the side branches ofF 
with a knife. Anything, in short, that can 
be done now to ease the plants and enrich 
the beds where they are growing will he 
well repaid by the increased size and earli- 
nes-s of the crop next season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the white Jasmine (Z. 77. 
Jjvq-ns). —The white Jasmine will strike 
from cuttings put firmly in the open ground 
during the autumn months. The cuttings 
should bo formed of the current year’s 
shoots, rejecting the tender upper portion. 
If a close frame is at hand, they may he 
put in at any season, but root quickest 
during the summer. For insertion in the 
open ground, the cuttings may be from 9 
inches to 12 inches long—three parts of 
this must be buried in the soil. Under 
glass, they may be smaller. 

Rhododendrons, trees, and alpines 
(Alfred Ledger ).—The height of the trees 
for the purpose named would be more or 
less optional, though if periodically thinned 
and some cut down it might be limited to 
from 12 feet to 20 feet. Top during autumn 
and winter. If the Rhododendrons are re¬ 
quired as game cover only, any common 
sorts would do; indeed, It. ponticum is 
generally considered one of the very few 
plants tliat game will not tonch. A like 
remark applies to the Azaleas—that is to 
sav. the commoner of each would suffice, 
while any of the mollis, Ghent, rqstiea, 


ami ocoidentaljs forms would do quite 
well. As to tfie rock plants, if you avoid 
ilie Pink tribe, which pheasants and part¬ 
ridges will practically clear off, many free- 
growing things oouid be planted—Rock 
Roses, Oistus, Berberis Wusoni, Cytisus 
prnoox, Cotoneaster horizontalis, C. mvrti- 
folia, C. microphylla, and C. adpressa. 
Just what of the rock plants would be most 
suitable could best be determined on tho 
spot with knowledge of the immediate sur¬ 
roundings. The shrubs could be obtained 
from any of the Bagshot or Woking spe¬ 
cialists in these plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soot In the garden (IF. IF.).—We know 
of no crops gro wn in tho garden that do not 
benefit from applications of soot. Whilst 
very destructive to slugs and other pests, 
it does not injure the foliage if coated with 
if for a short time. Of course, coating 
leafage with it as fogs do for a long time 
does harm. To all vegetable crops it is 
most helpful. It may be dusted over the 
ground and lie forked in before crops are 
■sown or planted, while it may be sprinkled 
freely over or amongst growing crops and 
be hoed in with good results. Soot-water 
makes excellent liquid manure, and may be 
used freely in the case of all growing 
crops. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

F. A. IT.—Your Tomatoes and Vines 
have been attacked by the white fly, tho 
only remedy for which is fumigating with 
XL All. The Tomato plants we should not 
hesitate to put on the fire, as they will 
never do any good. See note in next issue. 

FRIAR PARK SOLD FOR £75,000. 
Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames, the river¬ 
side residence made famous by the late Sir 
Frank Crisp. Bt., did not reach the auction 
room, as it was sold privately a few days 
previously by Messrs. Simmons and Sons, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner. 

We are given to understand that the 
price included a large portion of the fur¬ 
niture in the house, and, although we do 
not Know the actual figure, we believe It 
was in the neighbourhood of £75,000. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers art in 
seritd in Gardening fret of charge if corre 
spondents follow these rules : All communicatiom 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed*to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IF. C. t. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation hs 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot ahvays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each-—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should bt sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind u sent they should bs 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to name only four varieties at a time, 
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THOUGHTS AflD THH1GS Of THE GARDEH. 

ENGLISH BHD DUTCH BULBS. 


The time has come to think of ordering 
bulbs. It is an old-time pleasure which 
we have had to forego for several years. 
All the more pleasant is it, therefore, to 
wade once again through the catalogues 
and fix upon our fancies. Not that we can 
give an entirely free rein to our desires, 
for the price columns in those said cata¬ 
logues impose a barrier that brings the 
most ardent to a halt unless the means of 
gratifying the desire be almost unlimited. 
Especially is this so in the matter of bulbs 
from Holland, which, after making 
adequate allowance for extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances, prove the shrewdness of the 
Dutchman and his determination to make 
hay while the sun shines. Without a 
further prolongation of the period of self- 
denial, which we are not at present called 
upon to contemplate, we cannot dispense 
with the Dutchman’s bulbs, but surely he 
is doing himself an Irreparable injury ?n 
lifting his prices so high. In effect he is 
offering every inducement to our British 
growers to develop the cultivation of 
Hyacinths. Tulips, Crocuses, and Gladioli, 
lines which the Continental growers have 
greatly hitherto excelled in. Trials re¬ 
cently made have proved that in certain 
localities it is possible to grow Tulip bulbs 
in this country as capable of producing 
good blooms as those usually imported, 
though perhaps the bulbs may not be so 
large, but that still leaves out the 
Hyacinth, the Crocus, and the early- 
flowering Gladioli, and thus we are 
brought back to the fact that we have to 
import these or go without them. I pre¬ 
sume no one is sufficiently heroic to take 
that course, but I do think that most of 
ns will curtail our orders for these and 
make a freer use of those English-grown 
bulbs that are as suitable and satisfactory 
In their way. There can be no question 
whatever that the whole of the Narcissus 
family can be, and, indeed, is, as well 
grown in our native soil as in any bulb- 
producing country under the sun. As a 
family It leaves the Hyacinth far behind, 
for whereas one might, with luck, get a 
month’s pleasure from the Hyacinth in the 
open garden, the Narcissi, in one form or 
another, are with us from March till the 
end of May. Even the Tulip can scarcely 
equal this, for though it lingers equally 
late It does not appear so early. 

If we come from the open garden to cul¬ 
ture under glass (and most of us possess a 
little glass nowadays), then the Narcissi 
are pre-eminent, for, beginning with the 
Paper White in November, they can be had 
in bloom for seven months. Not a bad re- 
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cord, and one which very few families can 
outdo. Let it not be thought for a moment 
that I would banish the gaudier bulbs from 
the garden. We cannot do without their 
rich, bright colouring. As well deprive the 
summer of its Roses as the spring of its 
Tulips and Hj-acintlis—nay, rather; the 
summer is rich in colour; the spring time 
would be poor indeed, for outside these 
bulbs there is little of richness. So, then, 
I take up my bulb catalogue without any 
qualms as to my actual selections, but with 
a fixed determination as to quantities. In 
my selection there must be Hyacinths, 
white, red, rose, dark and light blue—some 
for pots, others for the flower-beds—not 
used sparingly, but massed in small lots. 
Tulips there must be. Early-flowering, 
such as Van Thols, chrysolora, Cottage 
Maid; Later , such as L’Innocence, 
Couronne d’Or, Keizer Kroon, Rose 
Grisdelin, Coleur Cardinal; May-flowering • 
Golden Crown, macrospeila, Parrots, 
Picotee, and Inglescombe Pink; Darwins: 
Clara Butt, Beauty, Fire King, Flambeau, 
Roxana, White Queen. Crocuses in the 
ordinary varieties must, of course, be 
given their place, the yellow, blue, w T hite, 
and striped. The Narcissi offer tre¬ 
mendous variety, and must perforce be all 
English grown because their importation 
is very properly prohibited. We can begin 
with the Tenby Daffodil and go on in rota¬ 
tion with Princeps, Golden Spur, Primo, 
Grand Monarque, Barri, the Leeds! sec¬ 
tion, ornatus, Empress, Emperor, with 
many other choice and very elegant varie¬ 
ties intervening that appeal to their par¬ 
ticular fanciers. 

Space forbids detailed reference to vari¬ 
ous other bulbs, such as Chionodoxa, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and, indeed, there can 
be no- need for me to urge their claims. 
What I do want to say in conclusion is, 
that having emerged quite clearly and 
freed ourselves of the terrible incubus of 
war, we are justified in planning our 1920 
gardens not only up to pre-war standards, 
but something in advance even of those. 
Many of us have memories that will en¬ 
dear our gardens to us more than ever; 
memories that only in the garden can find 
visible expression. There only can an out¬ 
let be found for those feelings that are 
sadly sweet and altogether too deep for 
oral relief. Those who have gone, but 
whom in spirit we can see, and whose 
footsteps we still fondly imagine, would 
not that gloom and sadness should mark 
their absence. Their lives were laid down 
that our land should remain inviolate, that 
we remain free, and we owe it to them, 
after a due season of mourning, that we 
make the best of what they defended and 
keep their memories green, not in Cypress, 
but in flower; not in gloom, but in bright¬ 
ness ; not in sorrow, but in pride and 
gratitude. F J F 


Notes of the Week. 

The night-scented Stock (Matthlola 
bicornis).—This annual has little or no 
attraction, and scarcely is noticed by day, 
but when the sun has set then the fragrant 
flowers make their presence felt. As a 
night-scented flower there are few to excel 
It.—T ownsman. 

Calceolaria polyrrhiza.— I am never tired 
of this dainty little Calceolaria, with its 
bright golden-yellow flowers on G-inch or 
8 -inch stems. It is happy in a somewhat 
moist and shady place, where it will run 
about freely and soon form a good clump 
in loamy or peaty soil. It is very free- 
flowering, coming Into bloom in carlv July. 
—N. L. 

Llatris squarrosa.— This is, perhaps, the 
best type and attains to a height of 2 feet 
or thereby, while its light purple spikes 
remain attractive over a considerable 
period. Plants succeed In ordinary gar¬ 
den soil and are increased by division. 
Other useful varieties are L. spicata, L. 
elegans, and L. pumila.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Hemerocallis fulva cypriana. —One of 

the newer Day Lilies, this species ha 9 done 
well in ordinary, rather dry soil. The 
habit is neat and compact, the broad 
foliage being carried more upright than 
that of the type. The plants have flowered 
profusely, the blooms being large and of a 
rich buff-brown, or coppery-brick, con¬ 
spicuously lined with a broad yellow rav. 
— .T. 

Figs in Hants.— I wonder whether any 
of your readers can beat my record in 
Figs—so far they have ranged in weight 
from 41 ozs. to fif ozs. (weighed on a 
letter-weighing machine)? This last Fig 
was 10 Inches round. I am still gathering, 
and the sizes are within the two given. 
The tree is a very large and high standard 
one about 25 feet.— E. Napier, Catisfield 
Cottage , Fareham, Hants. 

Geranium Robertlanum album. —The 

white form of the Herb Robert is a dainty 
little thing and single plants of it look 
very pretty dotted about in the rock gar¬ 
den. It has one bad fault, in that It 
scatters its seeds all over the place, and 
every one of them seems to germinate. So 
very prolific is it that I have been obliged 
to try and exterminate it, which is a pity, 
for it makes a pretty little picture.—N. L. 

Achillea filipendulina Parker's var. —A 
large round bed on the lawn filled with 
this is very handsome now, and will con¬ 
tinue in beauty for some weeks, the flowers 
being very long-lasting. It pays for good 
cultivation, and it is worth while pre¬ 
paring the bed by incorporating a fair pro¬ 
portion of cow manure with the soil, as I 
find this Achillea is a hungry subject and 
likes plenty of feeding.—O. C. C. 

Arctostaphylos Uva Ursl.^-This is a neat 
little trailing shrub which likes a rather 
moist f)b^Ition and looks very well both in 
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the spring when its clusters of pink 
Arbutus-like flowers are open, and later on 
when they are succeeded by the bright red 
berries, which show up well against the 
dark glossy foliage. It grows quite well 
In my London garden in a sunny position 
In damp peaty soil.— North London. 

Dlanthus monspessulanus.— The colour 
of the flowers of this Pink is not so 
pleasing as that of some, having a 
suspicion of magenta in it, but the flowers 
are so prettily fringed and the plant is so 
free-flowering and good-tempered and, 
withal, of neat habit, that I have got quite 
fond of it. Moreover, it comes into flower 
when many of the Dianthus are getting 
over, and so is more welcome than, per¬ 
haps, it would otherwise be. Like so many 
of its family, it does best in a warm and 
dry situation, and is easily increased 
either from seed or cuttings.—N. L. 

Sanvltalla procumbent.—’ There are two 
forms of this useful annual—single- 
flowered and double-flowered. The single 
form is that most frequently seen, but S. 
procumbens fl.-pl. is the more preferable 
variety. In the latter the blooms are of a 
clear and distinct yellow, while those of 
the single form have a black or dark 
purple eye. Either, however, is very, at¬ 
tractive alike for beds and borders, and S. 
procumbens has been used effectively In 
window-boxes. A hardy annual, seeds 
may be sown in March or April for pro¬ 
viding a display in summer and autumn.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Veronica Teucrlum Trehane.— I am not 

very fond of golden-leaved plants, but 
many people are, and to such this yellow¬ 
leaved Speedwell would appeal. It cer¬ 
tainly makes quite a striking cushion of 
bright colour in the rock garden in June, 
but to me it always seems out of place in 
its surroundings, nor do I find the com¬ 
bination of its blue flowers with its yellow 
foliage at all pleasing. That, of course, is 
all a matter of taste, and a neighbour of 
mine who saw it was quite charmed with 
it and delighted to carry away with him a 
good half of the clump. It does well In a 
sunny position.—O. O. C. 

Hypericum Hookerianum.— Shrubby St. 
John’s Worts are always welcome at this 
season, and the above species must be in¬ 
cluded among the best. With us it has 
done well in the half shade of woodland, 
though flowering would be probably more 
profuse in fully oi>en situations. It bears 
a close resemblance to H. patulum, the 
corolla being a rich yellow, large, flat, and 
of good texture, but the leaves are smaller, 
the 9tems scarcely so red and the habit of 
growth denser and more bushy. H. 
Hookerianum is a little tender (hence the 
planting under trees), but it springs 
readily from the base if injured. It comes 
from the Himalayas and is also known as 
H. oblongifolium. 

Sedum oregonum.— There is no more 
beautiful Sedum than this in the late sum¬ 
mer. Though its round, fleshy leaves and 
short stems are a dull green earlier in the 
season, they gradually assume in August 
a fine crimson, which In the “ splendens ” 
form becomes a gorgeous blood-red. Add 
to this the brilliant, glistening gold of the 
flower-clusters, which are raised just 
above the crimson mat, and you have a 
I>atch of colour equal to anything the rock 
garden affords at any season. The nature 
of the soil and position appear to have 
some influence upon the colouring of this 
species, plants growing in poor, stony 
ground with full exposure usually giving 
richer tints than those in better soil.—N. 
Wales. 

The Alpine Aster.— This should be given 
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a partially shaded position where the soil 
is of a loamy nature. Aster alpinus is a 
dwarf species forming sturdy tufts, and 
attains a height of 0 inches or 9 inches. 
The Daisy-shaped flowers, produced in 
June, are of a bright purple and about 
2 inches in diameter. Owing to the con¬ 
tinued drought this delightful Aster has 
not been so fine this season, but in a normal 
period it is certainly one of the gems of 
the rock garden, and ought to be repre¬ 
sented by several patches. In addition to 
the type there is a number of good varie¬ 
ties, such as albus (white), roseus (bright 
rose-pink), ruber (deep rose), himalaicus 
(deep blue), and subcoeruleus (a lovely 
shade of blue). Propagation is effected by 
division in spring or autumn.—W. B. 

Acanthus mollis.— The Acanthus is not 
grown nearly 90 much as its merits 
warrant. It is of the easiest culture In 
any good soil either in sun or in partial 
shade, its fine glossy dark green foliage 
being always striking. The flower-stems, 
which are 2 feet or 3 feet or more in length, 
are very handsome, although the colouring 
is quiet. One very good point about them 
is that they last in good condition for a 
long time—several weeks—without be¬ 
ginning to look shabby or leggy as so many 
flower-spikes do when the lowest blooms 
begin to go off. I have been surprised to 
find how many people; are not familiar 
with this species, which has been in culti¬ 
vation for such a long time. It certainly 
makes a very decorative group in the 
border and deserves a conspicuous position. 
—N. L. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—I have failed to get this estab¬ 
lished in places where one would like it to 
grow, while in some out-of-the-way corner 
it has grown splendidly. When in Dar¬ 
jeeling two years ago I explored a number 
of the hills in the district, and at 8,000 feet 
elevation I found the Shamrock Pea grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly, and a mass of its beautiful 
azure-blue flowers. It was in a partially 
shaded position, and the water was 
trickling among the roots. Around Dar¬ 
jeeling the annual rainfall is a heavy one, 
and the hills are often enveloped in mi6ts, 
so it is rather puzzling why it should often 
die in this country during the winter. The 
Clover-like leaves rise about 3 inches 
above the ground, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in quantity during the summer. 
Where a suitable damp, sheltered position 
can be found it should certainly be planted, 
and once it becomes established it is very 
free-growing, quickly covering a large 
space.—T. W. B. 

Rose Victor Hugo.— Is there anything 
among rich red Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
to surpass this old favourite In the com¬ 
bined intensity of its colour and rich per¬ 
fume? If so, Its praises should be sung 
by all. By some Victor Hugo is said to 
be insufficiently full, though a handsome 
bowl of its flowers I recently saw was not 
only excellent In this respect, the fold- 
back of the petals rendered it Imposing to 
boot. It is, however, the vivid crimson 
velvet colour and fine fragrance which 
appeal, and, so far as I know, nothing 
among H.P.’s surpasses it In these re- 
si>ccts. Flower flatness, owing to short¬ 
ness of petal, probably Is a weakness with 
the hypercritical, but such niceties rarely 
trouble the ordinary grower. Its roundly 
formed leaflets are very firm-textured and 
practically mildew-proof. In flowering, 
too. it is continuous. A matter of im¬ 
portance, however, is that It must be ac¬ 
corded generous treatment in order to get 
the beet results.—E. J. 

Sweet Pea novelties.— Messrs. Andrew 
Ireland and Hitchcock, Marke Tey, were 


the exhibitors of two new Sweet Peas on 
July 29th last, each of which gained an 
Award of Merit. They were named Mar¬ 
ket Pink and Maecott’s White respectively, 
and both are full of promise. Market Pink 
is a handsome large-flowered variety 
possessed of the vigorous habit and style 
of growth of Constance Oliver, for years 
one of the most popular of these flowers. 
That now referred to is of a richer pink, 
and the cream ground more pronounced, a 
combination that will stand it in good 
stead both with exhibitors and market 
men. The flowers, too, are finely waved 
and arrest attention by reason of their at¬ 
tractiveness. Mascott’s White, the other 
variety named, is sure to become a stan¬ 
dard sort since, while good white Sweet 
Peas are fairly numerous, few are 
IMDssessed of the combined solidity, tex¬ 
ture, and purity of that under review, 
even when the high cultural excellence In 
which it was presented was taken into 
account.— Visitor. 

Osmunda regalis cristata.— One comes 
across remarkable plants occasionally in 
unexpected places, and much the finest 
example I have ever seen of the above was 
noted recently in Mr. CornhiH’s garden at 
Byfleet. To readers of Gardening the 
veteran hardy planteman named is well 
known, though, so far as I remember, he 
has never said aught about this giant plant 
of the crested Royal Fern. Its dimensions 
are approximately 6 feet in height, and, 
as I saw it in June, about 8 feet in dia¬ 
meter. To-day it might be even more than 
this, since in the month named the fullest 
frond development of the plant would not 
have been reached. The example, being in 
light soil and away from moisture, makes 
it all the more remarkable still. In the 
wild state in cool woodland places or with 
moisture within reach the height given 
above would, for the typical species, not 
be unusual, while in the variety referred 
to in which there is a certain contraction 
of the growth the case is different, so that 
the dimensions given could only have re¬ 
sulted after many years.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Pears In London. —Except in the case of 
two or three varieties I have not found the 
Pear crop a good one this season. There 
are many fine old Pear-trees in this neigh¬ 
bourhood which, in favourable seasons, 
carry heavy crops of good-sized fruit, but 
I doubt whether some of the trees have yet 
fully recovered from the tremendous crops 
which they carried in 1917, crops so heavy 
that in several cases boughs as thick as a 
man’s arm broke from the weight of fruit. 
In my own garden Jargonelle is cropping 
pretty well this year, as it usually does 
here, and Marie Louise has a very heavy 
crop, so much so as to require severe 
thinning. The tree is a standard of good 
size and scarcely ever fails to do well. It 
is, in my opinion, one of the best Pears, of 
good size, flavour excellent, and of much 
better keeping qualities than many, and 
with me, at any rate, a regular cropper 
Louise Bonne I find very uncertain, and it 
rarely carries a heavy crop. Pitmaston 
Duchess has hardly any fruit this year. 
Conference has a fair crop, and this is 
pretty reliable here. Doyenne du Comice 
Is irregular here.—W. O., Clapton. 

Carmlchaelia australis.— Existence as 
yet is young concerning this decidedly 
interesting if not very attractive Legumi- 
nose shrub, which also is one of the plants 
now in flower. It is also of a freer growth 
and more graceful and diffuse habited than 
the only other member of the genus that I 
know and which I have under the name 
of C. Eyrei. This latter, with me, Is a 
scrubby bush 6 inches or so high, and has 
made but little progress during the last 
decade. The’ P jeef of this note form6 
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more or less fan-shaped branches of 
flattened stems on which occur the small 
and not very conspicuous leaves of, 
usually, five tiny leaflets. The small Pea- 
shaped flowers are purplish, striated, with 
white keel and produced seven to ten In 
closely-arranged axillary clusters. It Is 
not the plant to Interest those who only see 
beauty in big things and glaring colours, 
though it might fascinate not a few of 
those who are ever attracted by the more 
unusual types of vegetable life, particu¬ 
larly so when to such Is wedded the 
prodigality of blossoming possessed by the 
species now under review.—B. H. Jenkins. 

/Esculus parvlflora.— This Chestnut is 
quite distinct from other species by reason 
of its shrubby habit, for it is the excep¬ 
tion to find a plant with a single trunk. Its 
natural habit being to form numerous 
branches from a common root-stock or to 
spread In width by sucker growths until 
it forms a mass several yards across. A 
well-developed specimen Is imposing, for 
it may be 10 feet or 12 feet high and 15 


as far as possible for the Coral Spot fun¬ 
gus is liable to seriously injure wounded 
branches; in fact, that is the worst enemy 
to which the plant is exposed. Should any 
branches be removed the wounds should 
be at once protected by a coat of tar. 
Propagation is by division or layers, seeds 
being rarely ripened in this country. It 
belongs to the section of the genus some¬ 
times called Pavia, and is occasionally met 
with under the name of Pavia maero- 
stachya.—D. 


HOSES. 

ROSA MOYBSI. 

This Rose, which from its uncommon 
colour—a distinct shade of dark red—at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention when 
given an Award of Merit in 1908 by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society and a first-class certificate on 
June 20th, 1915, has proved a vigorous 


knowing this we cannot give you a useful 
or satisfactory answer. Roses of almost 
every sort may be grown in pots from the 
so-called Baby Polyantha sorts in those 
5 inches across to the larger and more 
robust-growing Ramblers in pots of 12 
Inches diameter. Many hundreds of 
thousands of Teas, 44 H.T.’a,” and 
44 H.P.’s ” are also grown in pots for mar¬ 
ket work under glass. If, therefore, you 
will write us again and say for what pur¬ 
pose the plants are needed we shall then 
be in a position to give you the ©election 
suited to your requirements.] 

The ugliness of Rambler Roses.— Yes, 
they can be ugly, the best of them. In the 
first flush of their sheaves of blossom they 
are delightful, the greatest acquisition of 
recent years, we all feel and say. They 
are so useful, too. Any odd corner, old 
tree, arch, shed, or even a dilapidated 
pump may be made beautiful by means of 
Lady Gay, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Godiva, 
or Hiawatha. For a time they continue to 
afford delight, and then the change comes. 



Rosa Moycsi. 


feet to 20 feet in diameter. The large and 
handsome leaves are composed of five or 
seven leaflets, the larger ones being 9 
inches long and 4 inches wide. The flower¬ 
ing time is August, and at that period each 
shoot is terminated by an erect panicle of 
white flowers, the finer panicles being 12 
inches long and 3$ Inches wide. It is a 
native of the South-eastern United States 
and was introduced nearly 150 years ago. 
Although it has been known for so long a 
period, however, it cannot be regarded as 
a well-known shrub, well developed speci¬ 
mens being uncommon. As it succeeds 
under a variety of conditions it might well 
be planted more extensively than at pre¬ 
sent, for once established It gives little 
further trouble and continues to grow and 
flower well for many years. The best re¬ 
sults are obtained by planting it In mod¬ 
erately good loamy soil, although well- 
developed specimens can be grown In sandy 
loom. Pruning Is rarely necessary except 
when a little shaping may be required, 
and it is better to leaye plants unpruned 
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grower. It develops into a fine bush from 
0 feet to 10 feet in height, and bears large 
bottle-shaped, scarlet fruits. The distinct 
tone of colour of the flowers should render 
it of considerable value to the hybridist. 
It was first found by Mr. A. E. Pratt on 
the Thibetan frontier at an elevation of 
10,000 feet, and w r as introduced to cultiva¬ 
tion by Wilson. Mr. Bean says of it: 44 It 
is perfectly hardy, and promises to be one 
of the most attractive of wild Roses, 
especially in the unique colour of its 
flowers.” 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Growing Roses In pots.— I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me if it 
would be ix>9«ible to grow Roses in pots 
12$ inches wide and 10 inches deep, and 
what Roses you would recommend for the 
purpose. I should like free-flowering 
kinds.—E. O. 

[You should have stated for what pur¬ 
pose the Roses are required, as without 


It is all owing to their unfortunate habit 
of not casting their flowers as they fade, 
and there is not a more bedraggled, dis¬ 
reputable-looking object in the garden than 
either of these fine ladies when her flowers 
are passing. Bewailing this bad quality 
in otherwise i>erfect Rqses to a friend who 
pointed out how ugly they were In the 
twilight, as it were, of their being, he, 
being of a practical turn, suggested that it 
would be easy enough to remove the 
blemish by taking a pair of strong scissors 
and snipping off the tarnished flowers. I 
had not thought of that, but I soon set a 
youth to work on my Ramblers and he was 
not long in ridding them of their ugliness. 
Clearly, unless we resolve to do this as the 
flowers of Rambler Roses become unat¬ 
tractive they are likely to lose some of 
their popularity, Just as the Japanese 
Bamboos, because of their unfortunate 
habit of 44 moulting M in midsummer, have 
been expelled from many gardens because 
they were 44 Intolerable V £t such a time.— 
G. K. in The Field. * 
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EARLY SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 
Popular with all, and never more so than 
when they are early, those whose business 
it is to provide suitable flowers for cutting 
from the end of April onwards have in 
Sweet Peas flowers that are in every way 
suitable for all forms of indoor decoration. 
Their wide popularity is a true indication 
of their easy culture, and if the grower 
will bear this in mind in his desire to ob¬ 
tain early blooms under glass he will not 
cause himself unnecessary work by being 
over-fastidious. The nature of the plant 
is such that it will not stand coddling, and 
only during the very worst weather in the 
early part of the year is it necessary to 
employ fire-heat, as the more naturally 
they are grown the better will be the re¬ 
sults. Autumn-sown plants are undoubtedly 
to be preferred for mild forcing, and a 
suitable time to sow is during the latter 
part of August or the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber. Seeing that the plants are to pass 
the winter in their seed-pots it Is best to 
provide them with a fair amount of room, 
and five or six seeds in a 5-inch pot. are 
sufficient. Let the pots be clean and 
moderately drained, employing a rather 
stiff loam if possible, lightened with a little 
leaf-mould and lime-nibble. Press the 
mixture into the pots firmly, and after 
sowing see that it is kept moist to hasten 
germination. It is essential that sturdy 
growth be encouraged throughout the win¬ 
ter, a cold frame being the best place for 
them, for in this they can be freely venti¬ 
lated and the lights removed entirely in 
favourable weather. Early in the year the 
house In which they are to flower Is the 
best place for them. 

The method of growing them depends on 
the convenience at the grower’s disposal. 
If a cool span-roofed house is available 
they may be planted out In prepared 
trenches down the path-sides, or they may 
be potted into large pots with equally good 
results. In either case prepare a good 
compost of roughly-chopped loam four 
parts, to one of well-decayed manure, add¬ 
ing sufficient lime-rubble to keep the whole 
porous. There is no advantage to be 
gained In using quick-acting fertilisers at 
this stage, such are better applied in 
liquid form later on, but a little bone-meal, 
being more of a lasting nature, is bene¬ 
ficial. Provide plenty of drainage in both 
cases, and in planting make the soil quite 
firm, and avoid overcrowding the plants. 
For some weeks very careful watering will 
be necessary, as the roots run far more 
freely with the soil rather on the dry side. 
The day temperature of the house should 
be kept at about 50 degs. in the absence of 
sun-heat., and until March little or no 
damping down is necessary. From then, 
however, it becomes necessary to give 
every encouragement to the plants by 
taking advantage‘of all bright days to 
spray the plants frequently overhead and 
to create a growing atmosphere by damp¬ 
ing down twice a day, always doing this 
early enough in the afternoon to allow the 
moisture to be dried up before nightfall. 
Ventilate as freely as possible at all times, 
but avoid creating draughts. The roots 
will require more water as the sun gains 
power, and when the flower-buds begin to 
appear and onwards they must never be 
allowed to become dry or bud-dropping will 
follow. Feeding may commence just be¬ 
fore the buds show colour, and should be 
continued right through the season. In 
addition to the approved fertilisers weak 
doses of nitrate of soda at intervals of a 
fortnight are beneficial. Means of sup¬ 
porting the growths should, fe -jidopted 
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PltflJJTS. 

I early, and for most varieties training them 
I to the single stem will be found most suit- 
I able. F. J. T. 


IMPROVING THE GESNERA. 

Many of us grow the Gloxinia, but very | 
few its relative, the Gesnera. Yet it is a | 
flowering plant of delightful habit, com¬ 
mands admiration wherever well grown, I 
and invariably makes a person desire its 
purchase. The Gesnera is not a novelty. 
It is a very old plant. Many of the 
GesneraB have flowers of an attractive 
colour. Others in which the colours are 
all mixed and mottled are not so attrac¬ 
tive. It will thus be readily seen that to 
produce varieties of fixed colours is a 
valuable and desirable work. To do this is 
not purely a matter of hybridising, but of 
selection. It is simply necessary to im¬ 
prove the variety by caring for the best 
seedlings, keep them immune from pollina¬ 
tion by other varieties, and systematically 
collect the seeds. Apart from selection, 
however, there Is an opportunity to im¬ 
prove the Gesnera by hybridisation. Were 
this work undertaken seriously many good 
hybrids would likely be produced. There 
are now a few splendid yellow and red 
flowered varieties, but few other definite 
colours. There is no pure white, perhaps 
not a good pink, all having yellow or 
speckled throats in the corolla. The seed 
of the Gesnera will ripen during early 
spring, and may be sown in May. The 
seedlings will flower during November, if 
well grown, and thus quickly give the 
grower an idea of what he has produced. 
The full beauty of the plants will not de¬ 
velop until the second year, and for this 
he must wait.— Gardeners* Chronicle of 
America. 


CORREAS. 

A note in a recent issue of Gardenino 
reminds me of the Correas, a family which 
at one time had a certain vogue in green¬ 
houses. There are several forms of the 
Correa, the best of these having originated 
by hybridisation in our own gardens. 
Some of the finest hybrids are of rather 
delicate character, and in one garden in 
which I had charge of the plant-houses, 
and in which Correas were rather exten¬ 
sively grown, it was the practice to graft 
these weaker varieties upon the more 
robust C. alba. The latter is a strong¬ 
growing variety, but cannot be called, by 
any stretch of imagination, a showy 
variety. Many, however, succeed quite 
satisfactorily when propagated by means 
of cuttings in the usual way, and if the 
plants are well attended to in their 
younger stages they soon grow into fine 
pieces. In the garden to which reference 
has been made peat entered largely into 
the compost in which Correas were grown, 
two parts of that material, one of a rather 
light loam, and one of 6ilver sand forming 
a mixture in which the plants throve 
amazingly. Pinching is necessary to in¬ 
duce bushy growth, and at no time must 
the young plants be allowed to become pot- 
bound. When well established it was the 
practice to stand the pots out of doors in 
rather a shady position and where they 
were protected from rough weather. In 
September they were removed indoors and 
bloomed freely throughout the Winter. 
Some of the beet varieties are C. pulchella, 
a crimson-flowered variety and of a neat 
and naturally bushy habit; C. Brilliant, a 
hybrid, rather capricious, but bearing 
beautiful crimson blooms; C. Jardin 
d’Hiver, also a hybrid with bright red 


flowers and one of the best; C. cardinalis, 
with scarlet flowers tipped with green and 
of rather straggling habit; and C. magni- 
fica, a very robust grower with white 
flowers. None of these require anything 
like a high temperature, and succeed in a 
more marked degree when frost is merely 
kept at bay and damp expelled. In view 
of the fact that many plant-houses were 
shut down during the war owing to lack 
of labour, and that the scarcity and con¬ 
tinually soaring price of fuel may lead to 
the further curtailment of strictly hot¬ 
house plant cultivation, there would seem 
to be an opportunity for the revival of the 
older class of plants which are, like the 
Correas, of a showy nature, not difficult to 
manage, and which will succeed with but 
a very moderate amount of pipe-heat. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED BOUVARDIAS. 
A few unusually early blossoms of the 
double white-flowered Bouvardia Alfred 
Neuner serve to remind one of the atten¬ 
tion it attracted when it was distributed. 
This variety was the first of the double- 
flowered Bouvardias, and was sent out in 
1880 by Messrs. Nanz and Neuner, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. It originated 
as a sport from a single white-flowered 
variety, Vreelandi, also known as David¬ 
son!, of which it is a counterpart, except 
that the flowers are double. In this coun¬ 
try it proved to be a great commercial 
success. At that time I was engaged In a 
prominent, nursery where everything was 
done to increase the stock as rapidly as 
possible. Plants in thumb pots sold for 
half-a-guinea each. I increased it by the 
old-fashioned method of root cuttings, but 
this did not prove a success, as a good 
many of the plants obtained in this way 
reverted to the single-flowered form, and 
this, I afterwards learned, was the experi¬ 
ence of others. In the year following the 
distribution of Alfred Neuner a light pink 
counterpart was distributed by the same 
firm. Pretty though it was, It never at¬ 
tained the popularity of the other, and I 
question whether it is now in cultivation. 
The same may be said of Thomas Meehan, 
a double red flower also from the U.S.A. 
The popular variety Hogarth produced in 
1885 a double-flowered sport in the nursery 
of Messrs. Jacob Makoy and Co., Lifege, 
and was distributed under the name of 
Hogarth flore-pleno. Possessing the de¬ 
sirable attributes of Hogarth, plus double 
blossoms, it rapidly became popular, and it 
is now, with Alfred Neuner, the most 
generally grown of all the double kinds. 
Various members of this section were 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, notably 
flavescens flore-pleno, luteola plena, Sang 
Lorraine, Triomphe de Nancy, and Victor 
Lemoine. Another double-flowered kind 
with whose origin I am unacquainted *s 
Bridesmaid, a pink-flowered form. The 
flower-buds of this have a reddish tinge on 
the exterior quite distinct from the pink 
double-flowered President Garfield. The 
variety Bridesmaid is of good habit and 
very free-flowering. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aristolochla elegans.— The receipt for 
name of some fine flowers of this Aristo- 
lochia serves to remind one of the quaint 
beauty of this desirable climber. It Is 
usually classed as a stove plant, but will 
succeed in an Intermediate temperature. 
It Is a free but not coarse growing 
climber, clothed with somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves, supported by slender 
petioles. The ye.llt> wish-green tube of the 
flower is shdrrer than In many of the spe¬ 
cies. R suddenly eirpands into a shallow 
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cup-llke bloom, ovate In shape. The 
ground colour is whitish, marked irregu¬ 
larly with reddish-brown. The markings 
get far more numerous towards the centre 
of the bloom, till around the mouth of the 
tube the flower is wholly dark-coloured. 
One great merit Is that the blossoms have 
not the heavy disagreeable smell common 
to many members of the genus. This 
Aristoloeliia is not at all difficult to strike 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
irat into pots of sandy soil, and placed In 
a close propagating case In a warm struc¬ 
ture. Plants so obtained flower freely in 
a small state, so that neat little specimens 
may be grown In pots 5 inches in diameter, 
the twining shoots trained round a few 
sticks. 


Bulba.— It is only to be expected that 
bulbs—which are to be more freely ob¬ 
tained—will bring enhanced prices. Never¬ 
theless, many who have dispensed with 
them during the period of the war may 
like to have, at all events, a few for early 
work in the greenhouse or in conserva¬ 
tory. No time ought to be lost in placing 
orders for such things as Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Van Thol Tulips, and the like. As 
soon as these come to hand, let them be 
potted up without delay. Generally 
speaking, pots 5 inches or G inches in 
diameter are most suitable for Roman 
Hyacinths, while 4 inch pots,are quite 
large enough for the Tulips. In each case 
the pots will accommodate five bulbs. 
After potting, plunad" The_pots ini well- 
Digitized I:7 VjO 1C 


weathered ashes until growth is visible, 
when the plants may be removed to cold 
frames and introduced In batches to the 
greenhouse. Good effects may be obtained 
by using both Tulips and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths planted thickly in 10-inch pans. 

Bouvardias. —It behoves all who have 
Bouvardias under their care to see that 
the plants have every chance to ripen the 
wood, without which one cannot expect to 
have the finest sprays of bloom. Plants 
should now be in a frame having a 
sunny aspect, where the lights can be re¬ 
moved. The plants ought ail so to be 
assisted with stimulants. Overcrowding 
whilst in the frames must be avoided ; if 
this cannot be brought about conveniently, 
remove a few of them and provide a place 


where they can stand out in the open, say 
a lath, with a few ashes under them. It 
is also advisable to go over each plant and 
tie out some of the more promising shoots 
at least to neat stakes ; this will possibly 
prevent their being broken by rough winds 
or by birds. Considering that one may 
have Bouvardias in bloom most of the 
winter in a warm house, they are worth 
all the trouble one can bestow on them 
now and during the next few weeks.— 
Leahubst. 

Crassula falcata.— This, I believe, is the 
correct name of the South African succu¬ 
lent known generally in gardens as Rochea 
falcata. It forms a stout, erect stem, fur¬ 
nished with leaves curved in shape and of 
a particularly fleshy character. The 


bright red flowers arc borne in large ter¬ 
minal closely-packed heads. A notable 
feature is the bright yellow anthers which 
stand out conspicuously from the red back¬ 
ground. If wet is kept from the flowers 
they will remain in an attractive state for 
a considerable time. This Crassula is a 
plant of easy propagation and culture. In 
order to increase it the mature leaves to¬ 
wards the low’er part of the stem may be 
stripped off and inserted as cuttings. The 
compost prepared for their reception 
should be of a very sandy nature, say, 
equal parts of loam and silver snnd. In 
Inserting the leaf as a cutting it must not 
be buried too deeply in the soil, otherwise 
it may decay. As the leaf is very heavy 
it may be necessary to support it by a 
stick in order to prevent it toppling over. 
The best place for the cuttings is a light, 
sunny shelf in the greenhouse. They must 
be given just enough water to keep the 
soil slightly moist. In the winter they 
must be kept safe from frost.—K. R. W. 


Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 

PRIMULA LITTONIANA. 

This Primula, found by Forrest in Western 
China, is unique in the arrangement of the 
flowers and the brilliant colouring of the 
tips of the spikee. From the form of the 
spike and the flowering it suggests a Plan¬ 
tain. It grow’s from 1 foot to 2 feet high. 
The erect flow’er-stem, so well shown in the 
illustration, reaches a height of about 18 
inches, carrying at its apex a dense spike 
of small blue flow'ers which are arranged 
closely together for a distance of 3 inches 
or 4 inches. The calyx is pink, the un¬ 
owned flow T er-buds showing a deeper blue 
colour than the unopened flowers. To 
realise the full beauty of this distinct 
Primula a goodly group of it should be 
made. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calamintha alplna.— This is not a par¬ 
ticularly choice subject for the rock gar¬ 
den, but it has two or three good i>oints to 
recommend it. It is bright and free- 
flowering, and coming in July and August 
when much of the glory of the rock gar¬ 
den has dejiarted, its crimson flowers are 
more appreciated than they would, per- 
haiw, be earlier in the year. Its foliage is 
sw’eet-seen ted, and it w’ould be valuable for 
that alone. It is very hardy and accom¬ 
modating in almost any soil, and though 
it seeds about freely I never find it be¬ 
comes a nuisance. It grows to a good- 
sized plant, but does not encroach on its 
neighbours—quite unlike some other pretty 
and easily grown things.—C. C. 

Achillea tomentosa.—1 am very fond of 
this little plant, it always looks so bright 
and cheerful with its soft foliage and 
crowded heads of deep yellow flowers. 
Like several of its relatives, it seems very 
impatient of damp, and is apt to go off in 
the winter. I have found this happen fre¬ 
quently when grown on the level, and it 
succeeds better with me in a dry wall. 
The chief difficulty there, however, is the 
impossibility of top-dressing it—treatment 
which it seems to ueed every few years. 
However, it is so easily proimgated by 
division that one can always keep a stock 
of young plants for renewals.—W. O. 

Echeveria secunda glauca.— Despite the 
w f et winter several plants of this handsome 
succulent in an old w T all have not suffered 
in the least, this being attributable to 
planting the rosettes vertically instead of 
on the flat where water and frost soon rot 
them. The value of established specimens 
is that they blooiii much earlier than those 
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GARDEN PESTS AJID FRIEflDS. 


THE HORSETAIL 
(Equisetum akvense). 

In some gardens in this locality this has 
of late become a terrible pest, and growers, 
including myself, would welcome any sug¬ 
gestion that could be made for its de¬ 
struction. A field that has been given up ' 
to allotments has become badly infested, 
and the more the men hoe and fork it out 
the worse it becomes. Hoeiug seems to 
cause it to branch below the surface, in¬ 
creasing the number of shoots, and trench¬ 
ing it out in winter and spring is simply 
heartless work. Two years ago, after 
Potatoes, the ground was trenched 2 feet 
deep, the result being that it was ap¬ 
parently destroyed, but it was only sleep¬ 
ing, for this season it has again appeared 
and liu6 evidently taken on a fresh lease 
of life. There is something mysterious 
about this Equisetum, for although it has 
always been with us it has not been until 
about four years ago very encroaching. It 
was simply a matter of a plant here and 
there, now in many places it covers the 
ground and would even smother Potatoes 
were it not pulled several times. The curi¬ 
ous part of the affair is that this remark¬ 
able increase came all at once. To my 
great surprise a piece of ground which 
was only dotted with it was covered early 
in summer from one end to the other, and 
it w r as the same in many other gardens in 
the locality. There can, I think, be but 
one explanation, the increase must be from 
seeds which must have been in the ground 
for any number of years. The year before 
this weed appeared in such quantity this 
place was surface-drained. It happened 
to be a very wet time; the water was 
blocked back so that for several months 
some parts of the place were in a semi- 
flooded condition. This probably caused 
the long-buried seeds to be brought near 
the surface so that they were able to 
germinate. The experience of any of your 
readers who have successfully dealt with 
this Catstail, as it is called in this district, 
and which is infinitely harder to deal with 
than any other troublesome weed, would 
be of much service. Last year I had a 
piece of ground well forked over about the 
middle of September and the Catstail well 
pulled. This does seem to have had an 
effect, probably because the roots were de¬ 
prived of sap just w’hen they were about 
to mature and form eyes. I am going to 
repeat the experiment this year. Constant 
forking out through the growing time 
would, of course, destroy it, but allotment 
holders and others need to grow something. 

Byfleet. 


WASP STINGS. 

Every year some few people die from a 
wasp’s sting, but it will be found almost 
invariably that the victim was In a weak 
6tate of health before being stung. Wasp 
stings are not, as a rule, dangerous to per¬ 
sons In ordinary health unless they are on 
a sensitive place, such as the mouth, 
throat, or tongue. Wasps, however, have 
their uses. They are the enemies of all 
kinds of flies and caterpillars, of which 
they destroy enormous numbers. They 
have their enemies themselves in a certain 
type of beetle and in man. Man’s grievance 
against the wasp, apart from its sting, is 
the tribute that it levies on orchards, and 
particularly on fairly large private fruit 
gardens, esf>ecially those situated in wild 
parts of the country near brooks. It is 
proballe that the loss in private fruit gar¬ 
dens is greater than in commercial 
orchards, been uga^ owners of T the latter 
understand th/ lmpytan|j lef> killing 


queens early in the year. In wild country, 
wasps will come from considerable dis¬ 
tances to attack fruit, and in such cases it 
may be difficult to find their nests. In 
some years they absolutely destroy the 
Pear and Apple crops, eating the interior 
of the fruit until only the skin is left. 
Often, also, they partly eat the fruit, re¬ 
maining inside after it falls. This has 
been the cause of many injuries, especially 
among children. Wasps sometimes attack 
weak stocks of bees, and beekeepers take 
various precautions against this, the most 
usual one being merely to close the door of 
the hive so as to leave what is known as a 
one-bee space, which the bees can defend 
against the attacking wasps. 

Referring to the destruction of wasps’ 
nests, the Board of Agriculture in a recent 
note states that the old methods, involving 
the use of paraffin, sulphur, tar, etc., are 
effective enough, though more troublesome 
than the cyanide treatment, which, in. 
careful hands, is the most satisfactory.— 
The Times. 

WHITE FLY AND ITS ERADICATION. 
White fly (Aleurodes vaporarlorum) is a 
very serious pest in glasshouses, attacking 
practically every kind of plant. During 
summer It may spread from the glass¬ 
houses to adjacent plants out of doors. 
The adult insects are tiny white “ flies,” 
sometimes known as “ snow flies.” The 
females lay eggs on the leaves of the 
plants, and in eleven to fourteen days 
these eggs produce minute louse-like 
young, which wander about for two to four 
days, then settle down on the under sides 
of the leaves, sucking their sup and be¬ 
coming rather like small, transparent 
scale insects. The scale-like stage (includ¬ 
ing a resting stage) occupies from fifty to 
130 days, according to the temperature, 
and at the end of the period the adult 
white fly appears, and the cycle begins 
again. During the young stages the pest 
secretes much “ honey-dew,” which clogs 
up the leaves, and usually becomes 
affected with a black “ mould,” thus add¬ 
ing to the damage due to the loss of sap. 
Owing to the fact that the insect is pro¬ 
tected by a waxy secretion, spraying has 
proved of little service. Fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas (see Board of Agri¬ 
culture Leaflet No. 188) is undoubtedly the 
best remedy. Failing this, repeated fumi¬ 
gations with nicotine or pyrethrum pre¬ 
parations. Sulphur vaporisers are re¬ 
ported to have been successful at times, 
but the evidence is not conclusive. When 
fumigation is impossible, and spraying 
only can be employed, continual applica¬ 
tions of soap solution (good potash soft 
soap 1 lb., and water ten gallons) and 
paraffin' emulsion may be tried. In all 
cases where an isolated plant is found to 
be attacked, its immediate destruction is 
advisable. In some cases the plants may 
be cut to soil level and allowed to sprout 
again. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Solomon’s Seal. —Enolosed are 
two specimens of caterpillars which have 
stripped rows of Solomon’s Seal at Gatton 
Park. I should much like to know the 
name of the butterfly. They do not seem 
to have touched any other plant.— 
C. T. G. 

[The Solomon’s Seal is attacked by the 
larvaj of the sawfly, Pbymatocera ater- 
rima. If the larvse are still there, spray 
the plants with lead arsenate (1 lb. to 
twenty gallons of water); if they have 


gone to earth (where ihey pupate), re¬ 
move the top inch or two of soil and burn 
it, so as to destroy the pup*.] 

The Peacock butterfly. —I am sending 
you by this post (under separate cover) a 
small box containing two black cater¬ 
pillars. I shall be obliged by your giving 
me any information you can about them. 
They were found on Nettles in a piece of 
ground where the garden refuse is scat¬ 
tered.— Janie Gildea (Mrs.). 

[The caterpillars sent are those of the 
beautiful Peacock butterfly (Vanessa Io). 
They are not to be regarded as pests, for 
Lhey feed principally upon the foliage of 
the Stinging Nettle, and help to keep that 
weed somewhat in check, while the but¬ 
terflies are among our most beautiful 
native species.] 

The Pear-leaf blister mite. —I enclose 
specimens of Apple and Pear leaves, in¬ 
fected respectively by blights of some sort, 
and I should be greatly obliged if you 
could tell me what they are, and suggest 
preventive measures for next year.—F. J. 
Kingsley. 

[The foliage of the Pear is attacked by 
the Pear-leaf blister mite, Eriophyes pyri. 
In order to check it the tree should be 
sprayed with lime, sulphur, salt, soda 
wash during the resting season. The 
Apple foliage is attacked by the leaf-curl¬ 
ing Apple Aphis. It is almost too late to 
do anything to check It now, but spray 
next season with a nicotine wash, or with 
Katakilla.] 

The giant wood wasp.—Will you please 
let me know, in Gakdenino, what kind of 
insect the enclosed is; it does not appear 
to me to be an ordinary hornet? I am 
often finding queer-looking winged crea¬ 
tures in my garden.—E. D. Daniel. 

[The insect sent is not a hornet, nor 
does it belong to the same group of insects 
as that formidable friend of the gardener, 
but to the group of sawflies, of which it is 
a giant representative known as the giant 
wood wasp (Sirex gigas). The larvae feed 
in the wood of Pines and Larches (some¬ 
times even after it is made up into furni¬ 
ture), and the sting-like projection at its 
hinder end is used for piercing the bark 
of these trees in order to lay its eggs in the 
wood.] 

Destroying Wasps’ Nests. —In view of 
the large amount of damage done by 
wasps to fruit, and also the trouble they 
may cause in harvest fields, it should hardly 
be necessary to urge the destruction of 
wasps’ nests. But since the work is too 
often postponed until serious losses have 
actually been caused, a timely reminder 
may not be out of place. As many nests 
as possible should be dealt with during the 
present month before the rush of harvest. 
The old methods of destruction, involving 
the use of paraffin, sulphur, tar, etc., are 
effective enough, though more troublesome 
than the “ cyanide ” treatment which, in 
careful hands, is the most satisfactory. 
If about an eggspoonful of sodium (or 
potassium) cyanide be placed just inside 
the entrance to the nest the wasps will be 
“ gassed ” either inside the nest or as they 
enter. The work may be done in the day¬ 
time—an elder-stick, hollowed out at one 
end to form a sort of spoon, being useful 
for inserting the poison into the nest. With 
ordinary care there is no risk of being 
stung. The chief point to remember is 
that “ cyanide ” is a most deadly poison, 
a very small dose being fatal to man. It 
should be labelled “ POISON,” and be 
kept in a stoppered bottle under lock and 
key ; and it should be handled with the 
greatest care. Sodium (or potassium) 
cyanide cuni-oftemtfe got from the local 
c^emte£. but for every purchase the 
” poisdn hook” (jbTist be signed. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EDGING PLANTS. but a short season of blooming, the flowers 

Edging plants, be they annual or peren- being also small, whereas the sturdily 
nial, are certainly deserving of special at- grown plant, given ample room, flowers 
tention. This Is so, despite the fact that continuously and well on branch and 
as yet in the majority of instances at least branchlet alike. Whether such a plant 
only a moderate use is made of such may require a space 6 inches square or 
plants, while of those of the annual class twice that size will depend on the sub- 
it were better to admit at once that only ject employed; hence some knowledge of 
rarely are these to be seen in perfection the natural growth of a plant is quite de- 
because the cultural essentials to such a sirable. Tagetes, Limnanthes, and Nemo- 
state do not receive the requisite atten- phila are examples of diverse habited sub- 
tion, nor at the right moment. In this jects which call for distinctive treatments, 
connection ample room for the develop- Then, of course, the width of an edging 
ment of the individual plant is one of the should bear some proportion to that of the 
things which matter. It is the one thing border it is associated with. For example, 
above all others that should be seen to an edging 2 feet or more wide would be 
early. Without it, sturdy growth—the pre quite in keeping with a border 12 feet in 
cursor of a flowering which should be both width, while in no instance should a bor- 
replete and prolonged—is impossible. Yet, der edging be less than a foot wide. In- 
too often because the seeds of most an- stances galore, however, are sure to occur 
nuals are plentiful as well as cheap, it is where edgings will, of necessity, have to 
neglected; while the lesson the occasional conform to circumstances and for all such, 
self-sown, isolated annual would teach is no hard and fast rule can apply. The ac- 



Limnanthes Douglasi as an edging. From a photograph 
sent by Mrs. E. A. Friar y Busholme, Manchester. 


never fully learnt. A solitary seedling eomiKinying illustration of Limnanthes 
plant of Mignonette or Baby Blue Eyes Douglasi in this connection is both useful 
(Nemophila) may attain to 18 inches and suggestive. The subject is quite 
across, bearing scores or even hundreds of hardy and valuable alike for autumn or 
their flowering sprays ; and the fact is a spring sowing. Other good annuals are 
clear proof of the value of room even Nemophila, Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, 
though for the purpose under review such Bartonia a urea, *Tom Thumb Snapdragon, 
distances would be quite unnecessary. As *Phlox Drummondl, Tagetes, Esehscholt- 
a finger-post, however, it Is suggestive zia, Godetia, Dwarf Nasturtium, and 
enough, and should prevent all from sowing Phacelia, all of which save those marked 
annuals from which it is hoped to obtain a by an asterisk may be sown in the open, 
representative and continuous flowering Edgings of perennials have much to 
on the mustard and cress plan. Such commend them, and wherever possible are 
stereotyped phrases as “thin early,” and worthy of serious thought. Where pic- 
“ timely thinning ” which have appeared turesque effect is desired they may be as- 
on millions of seed packets or in weekly sociated with rock, and this nullifying for- 
calendors of gardening operations for mality and good also in the picture, is best 
years past have but little weight with the where such edgings are arranged on an 
ordinary amateur: their frequent repeti- extended plan. As perennials it might not 
tion has rendered them meaningless. Yet unnaturally be inferred that they may re- 
some such terms are necessary, while it is main permanent. Some of them, however, 
essential that they be early put into oper- the Mossy Saxifrages, Pinks, and Viola 
ation if we would build up the plant which cornuta vars. should be divided and re- 
18 capable of doing itself justice and of planted periodically, say, every third year 
yielding a maximum of flowers in its or so, in order to perpetuate vigour and 
season. What all invested must ever promote freedom of flowering. For the 
bear i^rnind is that $ie c^wded|jp|itiias Pinks and Violas these would be best at¬ 


tained by pipings and cuttings respect¬ 
ively, with small divisions in the case of 
the Mossy Saxifrages. The range of these 
last is now so extensive, and the modern 
hybrids so immeasurably superior to the 
older types, and so easily cultivated and 
increased withal, that they rai$k high 
with the best and most desirable, while 
affording colour pictures impossible to de¬ 
scribe. At other times they are desirable 
for their evergreen character, and the way 
they have of fitting themselves into posi¬ 
tions or secretly encroaching beyond in¬ 
tended limits, and so constituting a more 
perfect whole. To those named, Aubrie- 
tias In variety. Thrift, Candytuft, the 
common Gentianella, than which none is 
more precious, Phlox subulata in variety, 
the best hardy Heaths, and Crudanella 
stylosa coccinea should be added among 
others. Great variety, however, is not 
desirable, and mixtures should not be 
tolerated. Rather should the planter aim, 
by generous plantings, to display those he 
employs to the best possible advantage. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES .AND REPLIES. 

Lilies for shady border.— Which are the 
best Lilies to grow in a shady border, and 
how close together may the bulbs be 
planted when making a clump?—E. O. 

[You will find such Lilies as x croceum, 
xumbellatum in many varieties, parda- 
linum of sorts, xexcelsum, xcolchicum, 
Hamsoni, x chalcedonicum, .and x nenryi, 
all good and useful kinds and not too ex¬ 
pensive, while to these x Willmott® and 
x regale should be added. These last are 
more recent additions and cost a little 
more. Those marked by a cross are suited 
to loamy soils with a little grit, the others 
responding well to loam and leaf-mould 
with a fair amount of grit added. Plant 
the bulbs not less than 6 inches deep and 
from 8 inches to 12 inches apart each way. 
You do not say how the shade is caused, 
but if by walls or buildings and per¬ 
manently, it is not unlikely that an un¬ 
congenial condition may exist, and in such 
a case the bulbs may not succeed. In any 
case you had better prepare the border 
with fresh turfy loam free of wireworm 
and other pests to a depth of 18 inches or 
so and see that the drainage is correct. 
As you cannot plant for a few weeks longer 
yet you had better write us again with 
fuller particulars.] 

Dry weather plants.— During the recent 
spell of dry weather when many plants 
languished, and soon became exhausted, 
despite attention with the water-pot, it 
was noticed that a bed of Gaillardias 
seemed almost impervious to drought. I 
have observed this in previous years, and 
can bear testimony to their free flowering 
even on a somewhat sandy soil. It is bet¬ 
ter to sow a pinch of seed most years, as 
though old plants bloom well, the finer 
flowers are generally found on the young 
plants. Another dry-weather plant is the 
Portulaea; indeed it thrives on borders 
that are naturally dry, and is very effec¬ 
tive when used as an edging or on raised 
beds. The Portulaea is a sun lover, bril¬ 
liant in colours, which are various, and 
grows so rapidly as to soon carpet the 
ground. Seed can be sown in heat in 
spring and transplanted, but good results 
accrue when it is sown in the open borders 
in April and May.— Derby. 

Coronilla varia.— This is one of those 
ramping plants which one mu6t beware of 
for a small rock garden, but it has its uses 
for growing over a rough bank or in a big 
rock garden among other strong-growing 
things that can hold their pWB; It is quite 
a pretty thing with its clusters of little 
lilac-bbWuVed Tea flowers—IL_L'J 
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RIPENING THE WOOD. 


The perfect ripening of the wood of 
Chrysanthemums which is to produce ex¬ 
hibition blooms is a subject little under¬ 
stood by those who are taking up the cul¬ 
ture of these plants for the first time. 
Without maturation of the stems perfect 
blooms cannot be obtained. The incurved 
section is more influenced by the proper 
or improper maturation of the growth 
than any other section of the whole 
family, owing to the different construction 
of the blooms. There is a great difference 
between blooms which are the result of 
properly-matured plants and those not so. 
This is well exemplified by the number of 
ill-formed blooms to be seen as a result of 
a wet season and non-maturation of the 
growth. In a wet season the blooms of 
the incurved section generally lack the two 
essential points—viz., depth and solidity, 
which go to make up a perfect bloom. The 
object of all beginners should be to aim at 
obtaining these two points. Many people 
consider that if the plants throughout the 
summer season of growth are exception¬ 
ally stout in the stems, having also large, 
gross, green-looking leaves, they are cer¬ 
tain to succeed in obtaining blooms of the 
highest possible quality. There never was 
a greater mistake. Plants of this class 
often produce only an apology for a bloom, 
which is sure to bring disappointment. 
When exhibition is the main object the 
cultivator has in view, the test of produc¬ 
tion is more difficult, as there are many 
points which are necessary in order to 
gain a leading position. The form the 
flower has, the breadth of its petals, the 
colour of the same, the depth of the 
blooms, the size and smoothness which 
each bloom develops, and lastly, the fresh¬ 
ness, or the want of it, are important 
matters. Many disappointments have 
been Incurred by over-estimation of the 
flowers at home. % Exhibiting teaches 
lessons to learners in cultivating Chrysan¬ 
themums which cannot be taught eo per¬ 
fectly in any other manner. Disappoint¬ 
ment in one’s own blooms often does, or 
ought to, set the cultivator thinking how 
to remedy the evil and improve the 
prospects of future combat. 


An erroneous idea prevails in som< 
quarters as to the correct meaning o\ 
ripened wood. Wood-ripening does nol 
consist in merely hardening the wood, bul 
also in storing it with nutriment for thi 
blooms. If the ripening or maturation h 
forced, so to speak, by drought or ir 
other ways, such treatment unduly coii 
tracts the sap vessels, impeding a free flov 
of nourishment for the blooms at a critica 
time. This is what may be termed over 
ripening. The wood must be matured bj 
natural means. Sun heat is the mosl 
essential point to consider in the propel 
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ripening of the wood, and without its aid 
it is not possible to achieve the object 
named. In some seasons and localities 
there may be too much of it, and in others 
not enough. The main point, then, is to 
know how to benefit by what we do get, 
and reduce as much as possible the in¬ 
jurious effects of having too much. There 
are two kinds of localities which have 
their seasons, eo to speak. Both are 
favourable to success in certain seasons, 
but in opposite directions. First of these 
are the low-lying districts, which are 
especially favourable to successful results 
during a dry and hot season. Heavy 
night dews greatly assist the cultivator 
who resides in a low-lying locality. 
Chrysanthemums are moisture - loving 
plants, both at the roots and also about 
the foliage. But when the season is a wet 
one, and there is an absence of solar 
warmth, then the grower who resides in a 
low-lying district is at a disadvantage. 
Blooms produced in such localities as that 
described are remarkable for the breadth 
of the petals, and prove that a somewhat 
damp atmosphere is favourable to this 
end. But it is not necessary that the dis¬ 
trict should be one attended with a heavy 
rainfall, so long as there is humidity in the 
air. The other class of cultivator is he 
who resides in high-lying, and conse¬ 
quently dry districts, and who is heavily- 
handicapped in a dry, scorching summer. 
High and dry localities predispose to 
rather small but narrow petals. One of 
the greatest troubles a grower in a high- 
lying district has to contend with in a dry 
season is premature bud-formation. Where 
the locality is high, the air, although much 
rain may be registered, is drier than in 
the lowlands; it is this dry air which 
causes early bud-formation, about which 
growers in the north of England know 
nothing of as compared to the difficulties 
experienced by their brethren in the 
southern counties. This premature bud- 
formation renders the “ taking ” of the 
buds a hazardous matter. The proper 
time to 41 take ” some varieties is alto¬ 
gether upset under such conditions. They 
form either too early or too late for pro¬ 
ducing the finest blooms. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—RETAINING 
THE BUDS. 

Very soon growers will be thinking of re¬ 
taining the buds of their Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. A matter of supreme importance 
to growers of large exhibition blooms is 
that the buds of all Japanese sorts should 
be retained before the end of August, other¬ 
wise the resulting blooms will be poor and 
thin, and will fall far short of what is re¬ 
quired in blooms of exhibition quality. 
There is not the slightest doubt that with¬ 


in the next fortnight many plants w T ill be 
developing their buds, and although this is 
unduly early for many varieties, these 
same buds must be retained, as the next 
series of buds would develop much too late 
to ensure the production of blooms of good 
quality. For ordinary decoration it would 
be quite safe to pinch out the buds that 
are now being developed, and take on the 
shoots to the next series of buds, which in 
most cases would appear in about a month. 
As to the buds that are showing earlier 
than the grower may desire, the inexperi¬ 
enced cultivator may possibly be in doubt 
how to proceed. If the buds can be 
actually retained by the first or second 
week in August it will be a great ad¬ 
vantage, and this may be ensured, in a 
measure, by adopting the following plan. 
So soon as the bud is clearly seen standing 
out distinctly from the young growths that 
surround it, remove with care the largest 
of the growths. Then allow some time to 
elapse before the next growth is removed, 
repeating this operation as and when re¬ 
quired. To determine when each growth 
shall be removed it is necessary to watch 
the bud, and so long as this is seen to be 
developing and swelling retain the sur¬ 
rounding shoots, but so soon as it appears 
to be stationary pinch out another growth. 
Continue to observe this method with each 
bud until about the middle of August, by 
which time it should be safe to remove all 
surrounding shoots, thus leaving a bud at 
the apex of each of the original shoots re¬ 
tained. These remarks apply more parti¬ 
cularly to plants that have developed their 
buds earlier than is desirable in the best 
interest of the plants, and by retarding the 
actual retaining of the buds the chances of 
a successful issue are increased very con¬ 
siderably. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums and earwigs.— We are 

approaching the season when earwigs are 
becoming very active amongst Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and unless checked in their depre¬ 
dations will ruin the prospects of the best 
plants. I know of no specific that will 
save one the trouble of going round the 
plants every few nights, unless it be the 
inverted pot method into which cotton has 
been stuffed, and thereby one may “ bag ” 
them. Even this old-fashioned method is 
not always effective, inasmuch as earwigs 
often do the mischief before seeking the 
shelter of the pot. Nightly visits with 
a lamp and a vessel containing a mixture 
or* paraffin and water, into which they may 
be dropped, are the only sure remedy to 
prevent both leaves and buds being 
destroyed. Now that plants have been in 
hand so long, no grower, having in view 
the rich feast of bloom Chrysanthemums 
provide, should relax any effort to bring 
them to perfection.— Woodbastwick. 

Chrysanthemums.— The plants having 
now well filled the pots with roots, top¬ 
dressing may be resorted to. For this 
purpose good half-decayed loam, tom into 
pieces about 2 inches square and darkened 
—no more—with soot will be found quite 
good enough even for the best grade of 
plants. Let the top-dressing be hammered 
down quite firmly, and give a good water¬ 
ing immediately after the plants have been 
attended to. See to the necessary staking 
and tying, for the autumn gales are not 
far away. Iu droughty weather, such as 
Is being experienced here at this time, it 
is absolutely necessary to inspect the 
plants twice each day, and round about 
4 p.m. the foliage is benefited by a dusting 
with the syringe or frqm a hose in careful 
hands. 
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TREES 1J1D SHRUBS. 


JAMESIA AMERICANA. 

The genus Jamesia is represented in gar¬ 
dens by a single species which was dis¬ 
covered nearly 100 years ago. It is allied 
to such well-known genera as Philadelphus, 
Deutzia, Hydrangea, Itea, and Ribes. A 
native of Western N. America, it forms a 
rather dense bush often 4 feet or 5 feet 


a close frame in July, but it is easier for 
inexperienced persons to increase it by 
layering the outer branches in March. 

D. 


THE SPECIES OF STYRAX. 
Although the genus Styrax includes a 
considerable number of species, it was in- 


the species from cuttings or layers, it is 
usually more satisfactory to raise them 
from seeds and to place them in their im¬ 
manent positions early in life, for they 
are rather difficult to transplant success¬ 
fully after they have been established for 
several years. Well-drained loamy soil on 
the light rather than the heavy side is de¬ 
sirable, while a little peat or leaf-mould 
mixed with the soil at planting time is an 
aid to the formation of roots. The follow¬ 
ing are the available species :— 

S. am eric an um is a slender-branched 



high, with oval, deciduous leaves Covered 
with greyish hairs. The white flowers, 
each £ inch across, are borne in terminal 
clusters in May. They have a little fra¬ 
grance, but the fragrance is only notice¬ 
able at certain times, usually after a light 
shower. It is a sun-loving plant and gives 
the best results in loamy soil which is con¬ 
stantly on the moist side without being 
waterlogged. During a period of extreme 
drought it sometimes suffers rather badly. 
Cuttings of half-ripened shoots can be 
rooted by inserting them in 
Digitized 




differently fepfeSented in OUi 4 gardens be¬ 
fore the beginning of the present century, 
for the few species that had been intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles were rarely 
grown, and the recent introductions from 
Central and Western China had either not 
been heard of or were only known from 
herbarium material. The various species 
are of great decorative value, and although 
the hardiness of one or two is questioned, 
there are others that can be grown over a 
considerable area in the British Isles. 

While it is possible to increase some of 


bush usually under 6 feet high. The 
pendent white flowers, each about 1 inch 
across, are borne singly or a few together 
from near the points of small branchlets 
during June and July. It is a native of 
the south-eastern United States, and is 
better adapted for the milder parts of this 
country than for general cultivation. 

S. dasyanthum is a little-known de¬ 
ciduous bush bearing white flowers in 
short racemes in July. It is a .native of 
Western China, and was introduced early 
in the preoeaj^entury. Although probably f LT~ 
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a little tender, it gives good results when 
planted against a wall. 

S. Hemsleyanum was introduced in 1900 
from Western and Central China, where it 
forms a bush or a small tree up to 20 feet 
high, and is particularly beautiful when in 
flower in June. The white flowers are 
borne in terminal panicles, each about 
6 inches long, a well-flowered plant being 
an object of great beauty. 

S. japonicu it may be considered the 
most satisfactory species of all for general 
planting, as it is of vigorous habit, very 
hardy, and free-flowering. It Is a native 
of Japan and Corea, where it grow’s into a 
large bush or small tree up to 25 feet high. 
One of the finest trees in the country was 
growing a few years ago in Lord Clinton's 
garden at Torrington, N. Devon, where it 
w r as upwards of 20 feet high and flowered 
freely in June. As a rule, however, it is 
inclined to develop laterally rather than in 
height, forming a flat, wide-spreading 
head. The white flow T ers are each about 
£ inch across and i^endulous from slender 
stalks. They are produced with great free¬ 
dom and are very beautiful when viewed 
from beneath the branches. Seeds are 
ripened every year, and numerous young 
plants may often be found beneath the 
shade of a large bush. 

S. Obassia has been in cultivation in this 
country since 1879, although few really 
well-developed specimens are to be met 
with. It is often short-lived here, and, 
although it grows well for several years, 
suddenly collapses when apparently in the 
best of health. It has been the habit, how¬ 
ever, to import young trees, which have 
usually been stunted before dispatch from 
Japan, and it is probable that more satis¬ 
factory results would attend trees raised 
from seeds sown in this country. S. 
Obassia is a native of Japan, where it 
grows 30 feet high. The drooping white 
flow T ersare borne in terminal panicles, each 
0 inches or more long, in June. Seeds 
ripen freely. 

S. officinale is a native of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and from it a fragrant gum- 
resin known as storax is obtained. This 
gum-resin was very popular at one period, 
but it cannot now compete with Gum 
Benzoin, the produce of Styrax Benzoin, a 
tropical species from Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, etc. S. officinale is a deciduous 
shrub or small tree, very beautiful when 
covered with its small clusters of fragrant 
white blossoms in June, but only really 
suitable for planting in the mildest parts 
of the country. 

S. Veitchiobum is a native of Hupeh, 
China, whence it was introduced in 
1900. It forms a bush or small tree up to 
15 feet high. The white flow'ers are borne 
in rather large panicles from the points of 
the shoots during June or July. It is a 
rare plant. 

S. Wilsoni. —This is a very attractive 
plant, growing up to 10 feet high, with very 
slender branches bearing a profusion of 
small white flowers on short stalks from 
the leaf-axils in June or early July. It is 
a native of Western China and was intro¬ 
duced about eight or nine years ago. 
Although not one of the hardiest species, 
it is very beautiful, and likely to become a 
popular bush for the south and south-west 
of England and for Ireland. D. 


GARDEN VARIETIES OF CEANOTHUS. 
Among shrubs that flower during the latter 
part of the summer must be included the 
many garden varieties of Ceanothus. Some 
of the true species bloom comparatively 
early in the season, but these are at their 
best when most out-door shrubs are over. 
These varieties Jiajje for the gjreater part 
b<jen ptffaipqd b; 
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americanus (New Jersey Tea) and C. 
azureus. The flowers of these are of 
different colours, blue, pink, and white 
being represented among them. These 
Ceanothuses are seen to considerable ad¬ 
vantage when grouped. The plants may 
be pruned back hard to good eyes in early 
spring, as they flower on the shoots of the 
current year. As C. americanus, which 
has played a large part in the production 
of these hybrids, only grows to a height 
of about three feet, the forms under notice 
though they exceed that height are by no 
means tall. They thrive in fairly light 
warm soils that do not get too dry during 
the summer. The propagation of these 
Ceanothuses, and also of many other 
hardy shrubs, is effected by means of cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened non-flowering 
shoots, taken in July and August, and in¬ 
serted into pots of sandy soil pressed down 
moderately firm. The pots should be quite 
clean and effectually drained. In insert¬ 
ing the cuttings care must be taken that 
the soil is closed firmly around the base, 
as if the cutting is at all loose, rooting is 
much retarded. After the pots are filled 
with cuttings they should be given a 
thorough watering through a fine rose in 
order to settle everything in its place. 
Then the pots must be placed in the frame, 
which should be kept close and shaded 
from the sun. The lights must be taken 
off for a little time each morning in order 
that the condition of the soil may be ex¬ 
amined, and any decayed leaves removed. 
It is an advantage to have the frame in a 
shady spot, but at the same time clear of 
the drip of trees. Very desirable varieties 
of this section of Ceanothuses areAl¬ 
bert Pettit, rose; Arnoldi, pale blue; pur- 
pureus, dark-coloured foliage, deep violet 
flowers; Carmen, pink; Ceres, deep rose; 
Gloire de Versailles, blue, rather tender; 
Le Geant., wrhite, red stalks; Sceptre 
d’Azur, deep blue; and Virginal, white. 

K. R. W. 


COPROSMAS. 

I was surprised of late to see twn species 
of Coprosma in good health in the open, 
one a very dwarf and attractive plant.— 
X. T. 

- The Coprosmas are widely distri- 

r buted in New Zealand, some of the Pacific 
' Islands, Chile, and elsewhere. Of the 
forty or more known species a few only 
have been introduced to cultivation in this 
country, those few being chiefly natives of 
New Zealand. They are too tender for 
general outdoor planting in the British 
Isles, although they thrive in the milder 
parts, and very few r are grown indoors ex¬ 
cept in botanic collections of plants. It is 
as evergreens that they are most useful, 
for they have little flower beauty, the 
blooms being very small, and not bright 
enough to make them conspicuous. When 
fruit is borne freely it has attractions, but 
fruit cannot be depended upon in this 
country. Given suitable climatic condi¬ 
tions, they are not difficult to cultivate, for 
they thrive in well-drained, loamy soil, to 
which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added. Cuttings inserted in a close and 
warm frame during summer root with 
little trouble, and soon form good plants. 

Of the various species the following are 
most easily obtained :— 

C. arborea. —A bush or small tree 20 feet 
to 30 feet high, with dark green or 
brownish-green leaves, each 1 inch to 3 
inches long, and up to 1* inch wide. It 
is the Tree Karamee of the Maoris, and 
wiien grown in the open forms a wide, 
bushy head. When grow r n close together, 
however, tall, slender trunks with small 
heads are formed. The male and female 


flowers, borne by different plants, are in 
small, terminal heads, and are not showy. 
The berries are two-seeded and black when 
ripe. The wood is yellow, tough, and 
straight-grained, and is used for orna¬ 
mental cabinet w*ork. 

C. Baueri. —This, one of the best for 
outdoor planting in the South of Eng¬ 
land, forms a handsome evergreen, with 
glossy, oval, or oblong leaves, which are 
thick in texture, 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
and up to 2J Inches wide. The flowers 
are of no consequence, but the orange- 
coloured fruits are said to be attractive 
when produced freely. There are gold 
and silver variegated varieties, w r hich are 
worth planting. In New Zealand and the 
Norfolk Islands it grow r s from 12 feet to 
25 feet high under favourable conditions, 
but when growing in exposed, rocky places 
it is often a prostrate shrub or low bush. 
Kirk, in the “ Forest Flora of New 
Zealand,” says that there is a Maori 
legend connected with this species, which 
states that it originated from the paddles 
and skids of the canoe which landed the 
original Maori immigrants In the Bay of 
Plenty. The paddles and skids are said 
to have been stuck in the ground, and to 
have developed into a grove of trees, from 
which all the other trees of the same kind 
have originated. A plant at Maketu was 
standing a few T years ago, and was 
pointed out as a direct descendant of one 
of the original trees growrn at that point. 

C. lineakifolia, sometimes called Yellow- 
wood, Is a small tree up to 25 feet high, 
with narrow leaves up to 1$ inch long. It 
is not such a fiue evergreen as some of the 
other species, and cannot be said to be 
very ornamental. 

C. lucida has much in common w r ith C. 
Baueri. Both it and C. Baueri are re¬ 
commended for planting near the sea, even 
where washed by spray, violent winds 
and dashing spray being said to brighten 
the glossy surface of the leaves. They 
are planted as hedges in New Zealand, 
and are said to withstand clipping very 
well. A third bold-leaved species is C. 
robusta, which may be Included with C. 
lucida and G. Baueri. 

C. pendula is worth growing on account 
of its fine branchlets and semi-pendulous 
habit. The small, brownish-green leaves 
are rounded, and often less than half an 
inch across. It growls into a bush at least 
8 feet high. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraea japonlca.— This Japanese and 
Chinese Spirtea is a variable species, but 
a most useful shrub, for it has an ex¬ 
tended flow'ering period, commencing to 
bloom in July and continuing until Sep¬ 
tember. Some of the forms rarely exceed 
2 feet In height, whilst in others the height 
may be 4 feet. It usually forms a dense 
bush. The flowers arc bright rose, and 
borne in large, flat corymbs on the present 
season’s shoots. The type may grow' 5 feet 
high, but is usually not more than 4 feet. 
In the variety alba the bush is much 
dwnrfer and denser. The variety S. 
Bumalda is also compact and dwarf grow¬ 
ing. It is often less than 2 feet high, but 
blossoms very freely, the flowers being red. 
A form known as Anthony Waterer is an 
improvement. It has particularly bright- 
coloured flow r ers. S. japonica glabrata is a 
vigorous form, 3 feet to 4 feet high, with 
glabrous leaves and large heads of rosy- 
pink flowers, the flower-heads often ex¬ 
ceeding fi inches in diameter. S. j. ruber- 
rima is another dwnrf variety, often less 
than IS inches high, of dense habit, with 
dark red flowers, whilst S. j. macrophylla 
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but its flowers are inferior to those of any 
other form. They all give the best results 
in good, loamy soil, and are Improved by 
having the older and weaker wood thinned 
out to the ground line each year, and the 
old flower-heads removed from the other 
shoots. This work should be done in Feb¬ 
ruary. Cuttings of soft shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame in summer root 
freely.—D. 

Philesia buxlfolla.— This is, like its near 
relative, Lajiageria rosea, sufficiently 
woody in character to be classed as a 
shrub. It is a native of Southern Chile, 
and is there said to attain a height of 3 
feet, but here it is considerably less. In¬ 


troduced by William Lobb in 1847, it baft 
been long grown in this country, but is 
seldom met with. The general appearance 
of this Philesia is that of a stunted Lapa- 
geria, except that the leaves are more re¬ 
flexed at the margins. The flowers, very 
like those of the Lapageria, but rather 
more tubular in shape, are of a rich rosy 
crimson colour. The Philesia is the har¬ 
dier of the two, and will stand the winter 
in many parts of the country. It needs an 
effectually drained peaty soli that is at 
the same time always fairly moist; indeed, 
such conditions as many of the Ericace® 
delight in. Like moSTbf the SouthlAmeri- 
can shrubs a liberal(mn^^n| >f itrik s^jfieric 


moisture is very beneficial to it. A hy -1 
brid known as Philageria Veltchi between | 
this Philesia and Lapageria rosea has been 
raised, but it has not proved very amen¬ 
able to cultivation.—W. T. 

Spirasa ariaefolia.— One of the most . 
charming of our August-flowering shrubs, 
Spiraea arkefolia ought to be planted in 
such a position as will do justice to its 
beauty. It is not at all a plant for the 
mixed shrubbery, in which it has to com¬ 
pete with others of a more robust charac¬ 
ter, but isolated it is one of the finest 
things imaginable. S. arirefolia, differing 
from others of its race, attains to a height 
of 10 feet or 12 feet. It makes a hand¬ 


some bush, its snowy panicles attracting 
attention even from those who are in¬ 
different to Spirals generally.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

The Eastern Plane.— There is a small 
misprint in the article on Hampton Court 
(p. 450). It should be Eastern Plane (not 
Eastern plnnts). This tree has often 
struck me as a much more dignified thing 
for the front of Buckingham Palace than a 
flower garden of one plant of one colour 
only. It is the best town tree for our 
country and good in effect all the year 
round. Such trees and simple turf there 
would be much more dignified than the 
present plan.—W. R. 


FKUIT. 


GOOSEBERRY HOWARD’S LANCER. 

Considering that this valuable variety 
was given an Award of Merit so long ago 
as August 13,1901, it is not a little remark¬ 
able that it finds no place in some of the 
leading fruit-growers’ catalogues, and that 
apparently a very few know the variety 
at all. Of its merits, however, and its 
value for general utilitarian purposes 
there is not the least doubt, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society in granting it a first- 
class certificate on July 29th last affixed 
its seal to these facts. On the occasion 
named it was shown in splendid condition 
by Mr. H. Markham (gardener to the Earl 
of Strafford, Wrotham Park,. Barnet), the 
numerous cut branches traced with fruits 
a greater tribute to its value than the 
gathered fruits. To great cropping pro¬ 
perties must be added fine flavour and size. 
It is a green-fruited variety, and for any 
and every purpose to which a Gooseberry 
may be put—bottling, dessert, marketing— 
has much to commend it. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


INJURY TO GRAPES. 

Can you tell me what is the disease affect¬ 
ing my Black Alicante, a bunch of which 
accompanies this for your inspection? 
Many of the bunches are affected, and a 
few bunches of Black Hamburgh also, to a 
less degree, and these confined to the rod 
nearest the Alicante. There appears to be 
nothing whatever wrong with the foliage, 
but I enclose one or two leaves. Last year, 
owing to the excessive rain in September, 
absence of firing, and drip due to the 
vinery being out of repair, the berries of 
both Vines became badly mildewed after 
they were ripe, but the present trouble 
does not seem to me to be due to any form 
of mildew. The Muscat of Alexandria 
Grape, which is at the other end of the 
same row of houses, is, if anything, better 
than usual. D. W. It. 

[Your Vines are, according to the speci¬ 
men bunch and leaves sent, in a satisfac¬ 
tory, healthy condition, and the discoloured 
berries are not, as you imagine, the result 
of an attack of a disease, but what in 
gardening parlance is termed “scalding.’* 
It is unusual for Black Alicante to become 
affected in this way, as, the skin of ther 
berries being so thick, they generally 
escape injury. Varieties more prone to 
scalding are Muscats, Lady Downe’s, and 
sometimes Black Hambro. Scalding is 
brought about either through late ventila¬ 
tion on light, sunny mornings, when the 
berries are cold and covered with con¬ 
densed moisture, which condition follow's a 
sudden rise of temperature and neglecting 
to anticipate such rise of temperature by 
slightly opening the top ventilators to 
allow the superfluous moisture to escape, 
or from closing too early in hot, scorching 
weather such as is now being experienced. 
We have already indicated how scalding 
during the early morning hours can be 
obviated, and in the afternoon the remedy 
is not to close too early or so that the 
temperature does not exceed 87 degs. wheu 
closing up for the day. In warm weather 
put on a chink of air at the apex and allow 
it to remain on the night through. This, 
with slight warmth in the pipes, will pre¬ 
vent moisture condensing : ;<im the berries. 
After .the , latter hayeuttniaihed stonteg lia¬ 
bility to ecaldiug is nit 1 nearly si 1 great:} 
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TRIAL OF SUMMER RASPBERRIES 
AT WISLEY, 1919. 

The following awards have been made to 
summer Raspberries by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley 

Award of Merit. —Golden Hornet, sent 
by Mr. G. Trinder, Fleet, Hants; Park 
Lane, sent by Mr. P. H. Cousens, Swan- 
wick, near Southampton. 

Highly Commended. —Brown’s Excelsior 
(for flavour), sent by Mr. G. Brown, Thorn- 
gumbald, Hull. 

Commended. —Hornet, sent by .Messrs. 
Paul, Cheshunt, and Mr. Cousens; Lloyd 
George, sent by Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe 
Mullen, Dorset; Profusion, sent by Messrs. 
Bunyard, Maidstone, and Mr. Cousens; 
Pyne’s Royal, sent by Mr. Cousens, and 
Mr. Allgrove, Slough; Laxton’s Prolific, 
sent by Messrs. Laxton, Bedford. 


NOTBB AND RBPLIBB . 

Raspberries.—I would be glad to know 
if this is silver leaf or Raspberry beetle. 
One specimen is Superlative, the other 
has been in this garden for at least forty 
years, so may not have a name. I have 
cut down all the old canes now and have 
burnt them, leaving the young ones, which 
look strong and very healthy, and will 
transplant them into ground which has 
grown Potatoes for two years and is well 
weeded. Will that be correct? I cannot 
afford to buy sufficient new canes, so would 
be glad to know if I can use the new canes 
I have.—H. Shaw Hamilton. 

[The specimen shoot of Raspberry 
Superlative is in a perfectly good condition 
and not affected with silver leaf. The 
other shoot sent with fruit on it has 
evidently been infested with the Raspberry 
beetle, but this need not deter you from 
making use of the strong young canes men 
tioned with which to form a new bed so 
soon as the leaves have fallen in autumn. 
We would, however, advise their being 
sprayed in winter with a 14-gallon solution 
of caustic alkali instead of a 10-gallon 
solution as is usually employed for Apple 
and Pear trees. With regard to the site 
mentioned, this will answer well enough 
for them, but as Raspberries usually 
occupy the same site for a number of years 
it is the rule to deeply dig it two spits at 
least and to incorporate a liberal dressing 
of manure with both spits beforehand. 
This we advise you to do shortly, then the 
soil will be in first-rate order for planting 
either in October or November. Caustic 
alkali can be bought ready for dissolving, 
.directions for carrying out which are to i 
be found on the tins in which it is sold.] 

Pear Jam.— It sometimes happens that 
there Is a glut of Pears in the garden and 
as they often will not keep more than a 
few weeks people do not know what to do 
with the surplus, and it often happens that 
quantities go bad from inability to use 
them in time. Many people seem to be 
unaware that a delicious jam can be made 
from Pears, but it requires to be made In 
a different way from most other jams, 
otherwise the fruit may quite likely not 
pulp down, but remain in hard lumps. 
The secret of success is to cook the fruit 
(after it has been peeled, cored, and cut 
into pieces) with a little water for about 
half an hour until it is quite soft before 
adding any sugar, then boil it for a fur¬ 
ther hour or hour and a half after the 
sugar has been added in the usual propor¬ 
tions. It makes a very sweet jam and Is 
greatly improved if the juice of a Lemon 
is added for every 6 Jb. of fruit—or for 
those who like the flavour, a little Ginger 
may be used instead of Lemon. If the trees 
should be garrying-^o heavy aTcrop that 
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they have to be thinned, the thinnings may 
be used to make a jelly in exactly the 
same way as immature apples are used, 
and an excellent jelly they make, especially 
if a little Lemon juice be added. Some 
people prefer Pear jelly to Apple jelly.— 
N. L. 

Ordering fruit trees.— The intending 
planter of fruit trees does not always give 
the nurseryman the longest time in regard 
to liis order, but there is an advantage to 
the purchaser If he only knew. Orders are 
dealt with in rotation, labour may still be 
scarce in some localities, delay on railways 
is taking place, and sometimes frost inter¬ 
venes to stop the work of transport. Fruit 
culture is in the minds of a good many 
just now, and those who post their orders 
early are more likely to get their fruit 
trees for planting by November than those 
who put off writing out their list until 
October is well advanced. It pays to 
visit a fruit-tree nursery when the trees 
are bearing, as one is thus able to make 
a selection of suitable varieties.— Lea- 
hurst. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FURTHER POTATO NOTES. 

In connection with the judging of allot¬ 
ments, of cottage gardens, and of produce 
at local exhibitions I have been able to 
make further notes on Potatoes—some of 
these of an interesting nature. The dry 
season has been remarkable for upsetting 
preconceived ideas in certain gardens— 
some in which Potatoes are almost always 
unsatisfactory having splendid crops, 
while others, previously famous for their 
excellent yields, give but poor returns. 
Among some of the varieties noted during 
the past few weeks may be mentioned the 
following:— 

Duchess of Cornwall.— This is a very 
handsome Potato, maincrop variety, and 
a desirable one. The individual tubers are 
large, but not too large, well-shaped and 
pebble-like, with shallow eyes. It is a 
taking Potato on the exhibition bench, a 
good cropper, and one which cooks well. 

Lord Allendale.— I had an opportunity 
of seeing a small lot of this Potato, which, 
I understand, is not yet procurable 
through the ordinary trade channels. In 
colour it is of a deep pink with occasional 
white dots, and individually of a large size 
—too large, from my own point of view, to 
be a good exhibition variety. Oval in 
shape, Lord Allendale is after the style of 
Mr. Breese, although it is quite distinct 
from the older variety. It is of good tex¬ 
ture in respect of flesh, and is said to be 
well flavoured. It is, at any rate, a re¬ 
markable cropper, and may possibly be¬ 
come a favourite with those who fancy 
Large tubers. 

Kerr’s Pink.—I have seen several 
breadths of Kerr’s Pink, and there was a 
striking unanimity of opinion among those 
who grow it that the variety, although a 
good Potato, is much better adapted for 
field cultivation than for growing in gar¬ 
den or in allotment. My own observation 
leads me also to the same conclusion, the 
i excessive height and vigour of the haulm 
being more suited to the greater area, in 
which wider planting is practised, than is 
the case in smaller bounds. 

Tynwald Beauty". — Regarding this 
variety, too, it was agreed that if given 
too much manure the variety was not satis¬ 
factory. The general opinion expressed 
was to the effect that Tynwald Beauty 
would give better returns and a more 
regular crop if grown, for example, upon 


a bed which had been manured the year 
previously and from which a crop of 
Onions had been taken. 

Lociiar. —A good many breadths of 
Lochar were observed. The variety was 
summed up pithily by two separate 
growers in exactly the same words: “ Its 
one good point is that it is said to be im¬ 
mune.” 

Burnhouse Beauty.— This is a fairly 
good cropper, one which, however, must 
be well done in respect of manure. It is 
of variable quality. 

Edzell Blue.— Some time ago I ven¬ 
tured the opinion that Edzell Blue was not 
any improvement upon the existing early 
Potatoes. In order to find out what views 
are held by others, inquiries were made 
over a very considerable area. These in¬ 
quiries confirm me in the view I hold, 
growers, without exception, failing to see 
—apart from its reputation as an immune 
variety—any improvement upon other 
varieties. Two very experienced growers, 
men of more than local celebrity as Potato 
experts and exhibitors, were of precisely 
the same opinion. W. McG. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


MAIZE AND SOY BEAN. 

In the annual report of the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens particulars are given of 
some experiments in growing Maize and 
Soy Bean. Seeds of eight kinds of Indian 
Cora were sown in Y^rious beds in the 
garden, with a view to encouraging the 
cultivation of this valuable food plant, for 
experience shows that it can succeed w T eil 
in this locality. The season was one of 
the worst ever experienced for the crop, 
yet several of the kinds did quite well. 
Rain was wanting when specially required 
to encourage grow r th, and later, a low tem¬ 
perature without sun and with excessive 
rain was an additional drawback. The 
kinds grown wore:—Early Flint: ripens 
earlier than any other variety tided, is 
unsuitable for table but is good for poul¬ 
try. Early Corg: yield fair only, did not 
germinate well, did not seem to be Yvortli 
growing. Golden Bantam : evidently one 
of the best, a bright yellow corn, the cobs 
filled to the tips, almost all ripening. 
Ilow’ling Mob : is not early enough for this 
country, most of the cobs came to nothing. 
Catawba : a deep purple Maize, yield poor, 
might do better under other conditions, 
probably good only for poultry. Country 
Gentleman: an aberrant type, the grains 
are of milky w r hitencss, of pointed shape, 
much resembling the udder of a cow; 
they are not set in parallel row’s but are 
I wicked tightly together without arrange¬ 
ment; for the table this is the best one 
tested and is deliciously sweet. Early Six 
Weeks Quarantain: a creamy white Corn 
on short stubby cobs, a good doer, on the 
whole one of the best. Trumpington : this 
did very well and was used for table as 
fast as it came on. 

The conditions that were bad for Maize 
were equally bad for Soy Bean, but never¬ 
theless there was a crop, though the seed 
of the late pods matured badly, and there 
was a full amount of foliage, which is 
valuable for fodder. A correspondent who 
received seed for trial at Worthing gave 
some to two fruit growers, one of whom 
wus keenly interested, and he considers 
that Soy Bean should be grown largely as 
a food plant. Further experiment with 
selected kinds in suitable parts of the 
country is no doubt desirable. It has been 
found unfortunately—and this must be 
taken into account—that there is no kind 
of vegetation imore attractive to rabbits.— 
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OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

The weather at present is ideal for outdoor 
Tomatoes, and, given the necessary care 
and attention, the fruit should ripen satis¬ 
factorily. It is, however, one of the few 
vegetables which an amateur can hardly 
hope to iinish well without calling in the 
assistance of an expert. First it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to have nice sturdy plants, 
preferably just showing the first truss; 
small weedy stuff will never give a satis¬ 
factory return, a small crop may be ob¬ 
tained, but it is not likely to ripen. Again, 
failing a wall or fence a sunny, sheltered 
spot must he chosen, and it is advisable, 
after staking, to run a stout wire above 
the plants and fasten the stakes to this at 
about 5 feet from the ground so that pro¬ 
tecting material may be thrown over both 
in the early stages and in the autumn if 
weather conditions render this essential. 
The ground for the plants should be deeply 
dug and in good working condition, but 
not rich, heavy manuring encouraging 
grossness at the expense of sturdiness and 
prolific production of truss. Once the 
fruit is set and swelling away, mulching, 
feeding, and watering should be practised. 
An objectionable practice still in force 
with many amateur growers is defoliation. 
It is difficult to imagine how the idea 
originated and grew that it should be 
necessary for the well-being of the fruit 
of the tomato that practically all the 
foliage should be removed any more than 
one would strip, say. a Vegetable Marrow, 
a Cucumber, or a Melon. It cannot be too 
strongly enforced that the practice is 
neither necessary nor even advisable. By 
all means remove the side shoots unless 
these are required for the production of 
flower, in which case pinch the first joint 
beyond the truss. So far as the stem 
leaves are concerned, they should remain 
intact until the fruit has nearly attained 
its full size, when they may be gradually 
removed ns required to allow the ad¬ 
mission of sunshine and air. It is also 
just as well to remove any trusses that 
have been late in setting and, con¬ 
sequently, quite unlikely to perfect the 
fruit. E. B. S. 

Hardtoich. 


CROPS AND DRY WEATHER. 
There are few of the old garden axioms 
which have so often to be repeated as that 
concerning the value of deep cultivation. 
This Is so often ridiculed by the sceptic, 
and by thoughtless observers, that it has 
to be continually Insisted upon. In some 
seasons there may not be any very notice¬ 
able difference between crops grown upon 
deleply-worked soil and those upon soil 
which has been but merely dug. Sooner or 
Later comes a year such as the present 
when drought of some duration is exper¬ 
ienced. Then is seen the value of deep 
and careful cultivation. Peas, for ex¬ 
ample, grown on quarters which have only 
been lightly dug are yellowing off before 
the pods fill, while those on deeply-worked 
soil, if, perhaps, a little distressed, are evi¬ 
dently going to Anush their crops in a good 
way. Contrasts may be found in the case 
of other things—notably among Potatoes 
some of those in this district and upon 
Shallow soil beginning to turn yellow. 
Even were rain to come soon it may, quite 
conceivably, do them more harm than good. 
On the other hand, where Potatoes are 
upon well-worked soil, the haulm is fresh 
and vigorous and tuber growth is good. 
In private gardens It is the rule (or was, 
until the war intervened) to trench the 
quarters deeply every third or fourth year, 
and in these gardens the crops very seldom 
suffer appreciably. It is, however, a very 
difficult matter to induce the small gnr- 
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dener, or the cottager, to adopt this rule, 
and when the dry seasons come their crops 
suffer. This year in which the soil in 
most parts of the country has been dried 
up, furnishes ample evidence of the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from deep and 
thorough cultivation. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus beds in summer.— Can you 

tell me what to put on my Asparagus beds 
now? They are old ones and, I suspect, 
have been too much cut in the past, but I 
should be able to nurse them round, should 
I not? I have failed to get fish guano.— 
F. L. N. 

[By feeding during the growing season 
the roots get the benefit of either farm¬ 
yard liquid, an excellent stimulant for 
Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser ap¬ 
plied on the surface and washed home just 
when they are able to assimilate It. The 
effect is soon seen in improved growth. 
Fish-manure is a capital dressing for this 
crop, so also is nitrate of soda, but care *s 
needed in the application of the latter, 
little and often being best. It is safest in 
light, shallow soils, being liable to cause 
harm on strong, retentive soils, unless 
used in strict moderation. Although not 
absolutely necessary for the production of 
fine Asparagus, salt is a good labour 
economiser, as strewn in moderation on 
light soil beds it destroys weeds and saves 
hand-weeding. Summer mulching is too 
little regarded, nothing being more suit¬ 
able where artificial stimulants are applied 
than spent Mush room-manure.] 

" Snowy fly ” among Tomatoes _A good 

many complaints have been made this 
year of plagues of “ Snowy Fly ” in glass¬ 
houses and especially of damage to Tomato 
plants from this cause. One of the reasons 
for this state of affairs no doubt was the 
shortage of glasshouse labour during the 
war. Tn some places so serious Is the in¬ 
festation that the usual remedies have 
more or less completely failed. Fumiga¬ 
tion and frequent syringing with strong 
soap suds or tobacco water will destroy 
the Fly Itself, but they have no effect upon 
the larva* and pupa* under the scales. A 
persistent use of tobacco water will some¬ 
times prevent the females from laying 
their eggs on the foliage of Tomatoes and 
other plants, but more drastic treatment 
may be required: and in this case kero¬ 
sene emulsion is recommended. Kerosene 
emulsion Is made by boiling $ lb. of soap 
in a gallon of water and pouring the boil- 
!. ing mixture into two gallons of kerosene. 
The whole of the mixture is violently 
churned with a force pump or syringe for 
five minutes. Then thirty gallons of water 
are added to the emulsion. The resultant 
wash is used in the form of a light spray 
directed to the under surface of the leaves. 
This spraying should be repeated every 
few days until the pest is exterminated, 
the operator avoiding as far as possible 
the splashing of any fruits that may be on 
the plants. 


ever, they are quite good, and as they re¬ 
quire no washing or peeling, but can be 
thrown into the saucepan with a stew or 
soup just as they are, it is quite a good 
plan to have a few clumps growing in any 
out-of-the-way corner of the vegetable gar¬ 
den. The growth is very peculiar: a 
bunch of Onions is developed on the stem 
when it Is about 18 inches high; then the 
stem goes on lengthening, producing an¬ 
other bunch of smaller Onions about 12 
inches higher, and sometimes a third bunch 
of Onions after that; but as a rule, only 
the first bunch is of useful size, and it is 
as well to stop the stems after the first 
bunch has been produced. Every little 
Onion will make a fresh plant if required. 
—N. L. 

Wart disease. —Inspection of Potato 
Crops of Immune Varieties.—The Board of 
Agriculture are prepared to inspect in Eng¬ 
land and Wales any crops of immune 
varieties of potatoes and will issue certi¬ 
ficates to the growers whose crops are true 
to type and free from rogues. These cer¬ 
tificates will be of value to growers having 
a seed trade, as the seed from certified 
crops will be In demand for planting in 
areas scheduled by the Board as Infested 
Areas under the Wart Disease Order. At 
present the Board have received applica¬ 
tions to inspect some 2,000 acres of immune 
varieties, and this work will be carried out 
as soon as possible. Growers of Immune 
varieties who, as yet, have not sent in ap¬ 
plications are advised to consider the ad¬ 
visability of doing so before it is too late 
to carry out the inspection satisfactorily. 
Particulars can be obtained from the Board 
of Agriculture, 72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Cabbage, varieties In.— Last year I re¬ 
member some notes in Gardening praising 
Cabbage Mein’s No. 1, and rightly so. 
When it is well selected I doubt if any¬ 
thing better could be found. Some four 
years ago in a large garden in Wiltshire I 
grew Wheeler’s Imperial, and I have not 
seen this surpassed for general use. In a 
garden I served in In Bucks Cattel’s Re¬ 
liance was grown, and this, too, was 
magnificent. Cocoanut was a useful kind 
when first sent out. Nonpareil market 
men grow largely. First and Best and 
Flower of Spring are both reliable. For 
early borders in spring a good stock of 
Ellam’s Early is very difficult to surpass. 
My father used to grow a very true stock 
of Early York for market.— Dorset. 

Marrows on raised beds.— Marrows 
planted on raised beds are right enough 
in a wet season, but in a hot and dry time 
they sometimes suffer severely. In the 
west of England market gardeners simply 
prepare beds well manured, as for certain 
other produce, and Morrows do well, need¬ 
ing less water than where planting has 
been done on mounds and hillocks. It Is. 
however, desirable that every attention be 
given the plants during the next few weeks 
in stimulating growth by liquid manure 
and copious supplies of water, stopping the 
shoots at the second or third Joint to aid 
the fruit formed.— Townsman. 


Egyptian Onions. —The great merit of 
these Tree Onions as they are often called. 
Is that they are no trouble whatever to 
cultivate, but once planted, go on increas¬ 
ing year by year until they make a good 
clump, each stem bearing clusters of five 
or six little Onions at the top. The only 
attention they require is to have the ground 
about them kept well stirred and given a 
small dose of manure occasionally. They 
are very prolific, but of course the indivi¬ 
dual Onions are quite tiny—ranging from 
the size of a large marble to that of a 
Walnut—and only useful for pickling or 
flavouring. For the latter purpose, how- 


Parsley for winter use.— A sowing of 
Parsley should be made round about this 
time in order to provide pickings in the 
event of a winter sufficiently severe to de¬ 
stroy the plants from the spring sowing. 
It is advisable that this sowing be made in 
such a place that it may be conveniently 
protected during winter. When the plants 
show the second true leaf, thin them to 4 
inches apart, and should there be a spare 
cold-frame available a bed can be formed 
in it and filled with the thinnings. This 
will give a double chance in the event of a 
severe winter orf of he*vy snowfalls.—A 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Planting Strawberries.— Rather than let 
the plants remain in the pots and become 
root-bound, it is far better, in spite of the 
spell of hot weather now being experienced, 
to get young Strawberry plants set out at 
once. If the balls are soaked with water 
an hour or so previously and a thorough 
watering given, followed by a mulch of old 
Mushroom dung or material of a like de¬ 
scription. they will not only take no harm 
but start growing and rooting at once, and 
eventually become fully established before 
cold weather overtakes them. Holes of the 
correct size and depth should be opened 
out with a trowel, and when filling in ram 
the soil firmly round the balls, and finish 
by treading tne surface firm with the feet 
round the plants. The great thing inex¬ 
perienced persons have to avoid in Straw¬ 
berry culture is to plant neither too deep 
nor too shallow, a good guide in pot-grown 
lants being to just cover the surface of the 
alls with soil and manure. With regal'd 
to rooted runners for the-open ground, the 
planting of such had beet be deferred until 
rain falls, or they may be detached and 
pricked out fairly close together on a bor¬ 
der for the present, and be kept well 
watered, deferring the final planting till 
later or until spring. The earliest varie¬ 
ties should be planted on warm borders 
and sheltered parts of the garden, second 
earlies and mam crop sorts in the open, and 
the latest on a border under a north wall. 
The great heat is causing 

Plums and Gages to ripen fast, and to 
secure the fruit from damage, all that is 
not wanted for present or immediate use 
should he netted. As soon as the fruit of 
early kinds of outdoor Peaches has been 
gathered, afford the trees the same amount 
of attention in regard to the cutting out 
of old bearing wood as that given to trees 
grown under glass, and when finished carry 
out all tying or nailing in required, and 
then give the foliage a good hosing or 
syringing. Where much planting is con¬ 
templated this coming autumn, winter pre¬ 
paration in tlie shape of trenching the 

S ound at least two spits in depth should 
ve attention A nursery where fruit¬ 
growing is made a speciality should also be 
visited, and the requisite number of trees 
selected and ordered on the spot. 

Kitchen garden. —The second sowing of 
Cabbage seed of varieties to come in for 
spring cutting should be made now. If the 
soil is veTy dry, well soak the drills before 
sowing. Onion seed of Tripoli varieties 
and others to stand the winter and be 
transplanted in spring should also be sown 
now, moistening the drills as for Cabbage 
if the soil is dry. Should rain fall in suffi¬ 
cient auantity to moisten the ground, get 
a good breadth of Turnips sown, and 
hasten the growth not only by sprinkling 
a fertiliser in the drills, but by repeated 
light dressings of the same after the 
plants are well above ground. Keep Peas, 
Beans, Cauliflowers, and all other ad¬ 
vancing crops well supplied with water at 
the roots, supplemented in all oases with 
liquid manure where provision is made for 
the collecting of the same. Look over 
spring-sown and planted-out Onions, and 
bend over to one side all stems, to induce 
the bulbs to swell to their fullest extent 
and accelerate the maturation of the crop, 
particularly when the site they occupy is 
required for Cabbage focr spring cutting. 

Plant-houses.— Order bulbs intended for 
forcing and other purposes, and pot or box 
as soon as received, and after affording a 
soaking of water stand in a convenient 
place, whore they can be covered with 
6 inches either of Cocoa fibre, leaf soil, or 
finely sifted ashes. For very early forcing, 
the pots, boxes, etc., may be stood in an 
empty soil bin in the potting shed and 
covered down with one of the above-named 
materials. A, W* 
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SCOTLAND. 

Hardy fruit. —Owing to the somewhat 
meagre crops of certain kinds of hardy 
fruits, less time than usual will be con¬ 
sumed in fruit-picking. The time thus 
saved may be expended in giving a little 
extra attention to the trees. These ought 
not to be neglected because the yield has 
been lighter than usual, and a look round 
at this time, with a view to affording 
assistance, may help to lay the foundation 
of a better crop next season. In the case 
of Strawberries, therefore, although these 
were cleaned down when the nets were re¬ 
moved, it is good practice to go through 
the beds again, removing any runners 
which have formed since the previous 
cleaning, and any weeds, especially 
those round the oollar of the plants. After¬ 
wards let the hoe be lightly run between 
the lines, and toward the end of the month 
the bed can be lightly forked over, and a 
mulch of half-rotted manure applied. This 
will keep the roots cool in the event of a 
warm September, and late rains will wash 
down the valuable constituents of the 
manure to the benefit of the plants. As 
soon as picking ceases in the case of Rasp¬ 
berries, the canes which have borne the 
current season’s crop should be cut out as 
soon as possible. This is doubly advan¬ 
tageous, for not only does the cutting out 
of the exhausted canes allow those which 
will carry next year’s fruit to mature tho¬ 
roughly, hut the work can be accomplished 
in an expeditious and cleanly way. When 
allowed to remain until the foliage is half 
rotten the work is very unpleasant, and 
the trampling when soil is wet is preju¬ 
dicial to the roots. In some districts at 
this season a second attack may be made 
on Gooseberries by the sawfly. A sharp 
look-out ought to be kept for such a visita¬ 
tion, and the fly ought to be promptly de¬ 
stroyed by frequent and lavish dustings of 
soot. Mildew may also make its appear¬ 
ance. If tlie attack l)e slight, the infested 
slioots should be removed and burned; if 
there be much mildew, more drastic steps 
should be taken without delay. Nets 
ought not to be left out after they are no 
longer required. Like other garden acces¬ 
sories, these are much dearer, and the 
careful man will look after those which he 
has. Let them be laid out on a sunny walk 
to dry, and afterwards neatly pleated, 
rolled up, and labelled according to the 
break they belong to. If repairs be neces¬ 
sary, this fact should be recorded on the 
label, in order that such repairs may be 
effected during winter. 

Vegetable garden.— There is a certain 
amount of buttoning in the case of Cauli¬ 
flowers, which is directly traceable to the 
exceptionally dry summer. At the same- 
time, buttoning is not general, such good 
Cauliflowers as Walcheren, Eclipse, and 
Autumn Giant giving signs of quite satis¬ 
factory growth. Complete the sowing of 
autumn Onions, and make a final sowing of 
Cabbage seed. A pinch of Cauliflower 
seed—Eariv Erfurt, for example—will pro¬ 
vide useful seedlings for wintering in a 
cold frame or at the base of a south wall. 
Celery planting ought now to be com¬ 
pleted, and plenty of water must be 
afforded, not only to the latest, but to pre¬ 
vious sowings. The frame culture of 
Carrots can be begun at any time, and 
care ought to be taken to 9ow the seeds in 
frames with a cool exposure. 

Plant-houses. —A recurrence of hot and 
sunny weather makes the watering again 
rather an important item. It must be re¬ 
membered that at this season of the year, 
even during sunny weather, any excess of 
moisture may result in the sudden collapse 
of pi an ts in bloom. It is better, therefore, 
when it is at all possible to do so, to look 
through plant-houses morning and even¬ 
ing, and to only water plants which appear 
to require attention. W. McGuffog. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples.; —Early varieties of Apples that 
ripen during the latter part of August and 
early in September will not keep long after 
they are gathered. They are best gathered 
before they are dead ripe, and only by care¬ 
ful judgment can they be sent to the table 
in their best condition. These early varie¬ 
ties quickly lose their flavour and become 
mealy. Most mid-season and late varieties 
improve in quality, and keep better if they 
are allowed to hang until they are quite 
ripe. 

Pears. —Daily attention must be given to 
the early varieties, such as Williams’ Bon 
Chrgtian, Jargonelle, Clapp’s Favourite, 
and Beurrtf Giffard, that ripen at this 
season. Allow the fruits to become fairly 
ripe before gathering them, so that they 
may be eaten almost direct from the tree, 
when their full flavour will be appreciated. 
Plums generally in these gardens are a 
heavy crop. The early varieties are ripen¬ 
ing fa«t, and have been protected from 
birds. Wasps are becoming troublesome. 
A good few very strong nests have already 
been found, and for some time to come they 
will be sought for over a considerable area 
and destroyed with cyanide of potassium. 

Strawberry plants recently put out are 
making good progress. Continue to re¬ 
move all runners as fast as they appear, 
and keep the soil frequently stirred be¬ 
tween the plants. A few rows of young 
plants have been put out for supplying 
runners next vear. All flower-spikes will 
be removed from these throughout tho 
season. ' 

Buddleia variabilis and its varieties 
Veitchiana, magnifica, and superba are 
very handsome at the present time. The 
Buddleia ripens seed in plenty, and the 
plants are all the better if what is not re- 

3 uired of this be removed as soon as the 
# owers are over. They can also he easily 
increased by cuttings taken when the 
growth8 have got moderately firm. It ap¬ 
peal's to thrive best in a young state, and 
the stock ought to be renewed occasionally 
either by cuttings or seeds. Hydrangea 
panicnLata is also commencing to bloom 
freely. This handsome late-flowering shrub 
deserves to be grown in quantity in suit¬ 
able situations in the garden. It requires 
a rich, moist soil, and looks particularly 
well by the waterside or against a dark 
Imckground. In such situations the stately 
white panicles of bloom are very attrac¬ 
tive. 

Lavender has flowered remarkably well 
this season. It is very effective when 
massed in beds or interspersed with other 
shrubs. It also forms an excellent dwarf 
hedge by the sides of tho kitchen or flower 
garden paths. The shoots require clipping 
annually to keep the plant in a proper 
shape. This should be done directly after 
the flowers are over. Lavender is easily 
increased by cuttings, which should he in¬ 
serted in a cold frame, keeping the lights 
closed until roots have formed. Cuttings, 
when taken with a heel, also root in the 
open in sandy soil, but the method of using 
a frame ensures success, and is generally 
preferred. There are several varieties 
which differ slightly in habit and time of 
flowering. 

Cabbages.— The ground should be got 
ready to receive plants of the earliest sow¬ 
ing. This crop generally does well on 
ground from which a crop of Onions has 
been taken. The soil should be deeply dug 
and enriched with good farmyard manure. 
It is a good plan to plant the seedlings as 
thick again in the rows as is necessary to 
allow for failures. Plant very firmly. 
These will be followed in due course bv 
plants forming the maincrop. for, although 
in large gardens it is advisable to have an 
early batch, the earliest plants are not so 
likely to stand well through the winter, 
and sometimes run to seed. 

Celery.— Continue to remove all ride 
growths and decayed leaves carefully, and 
attend to the earthing up in accordance 
with requirements.- a | f rcm 
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BEES. 


THE BEE INDUSTRY IN MULL. 

Up to the present there appears to have 
been no serious attempt made either to 
form a Beekeepers’ Association in the Isle 
of Mull or to get the beekeepers there to 
join any Association already existing on 
the mainland. This, surely, is a serious 
oversight on the part of someone, and the 
seriousness of it is emphasised by the fact 
of what I said a couple of weeks ago in 
this column, and again commented upon 
last week, namely, the damage already 
done to bees -by the importation of a 
diseased colony from outside the Island. 
So far it would seem as if the imported 
disease has spent itself, and unless the 
abandoned hives and apparatus lying 
about are visited by healthy bees to which 
the disease may thus be transmitted, the 
rest of the bees in Mull are likely to con¬ 
tinue uncontaminated. I hope this may 
prove to be the case. It Is a pleasing and 
remarkable fact that, except in the very 
small area to which reference was made 
last week, all bees are strong. Beekeepers, 
however, are not increasing in number, 
neither are colonies of bees, because there 
is no organisation to encourage the spread 
of the industry. It seems a great pity, hi 
days when bees are scarce and increasingly 
sought after, that such a safe locality, 
already healthily stocked, and surrounded 
by so protective a zone as two miles of 
sea at its narrowest point, should not be 
taken advantage of by some National De¬ 
partment and run for the public good as 
well as its own advantage. 

There are acres and acres of Heather 
everywhere, and no one seems to think of 
taking off any honey until such time in 
September as the Heather has finished 
blooming. There is only a little early 
honey, but it is so little as not to be worth 
taking off. This honey is made mostly 
from the Maple and the Whin, or Gorse, I 
am told. Fruit-blossom honey is quite 
negligible in quantity. 

To a keen beekeeper it Is pitiable that, 
with these vast tracts of Heather, there 
are so few hives of bees on the Island, and 
also that nothing te being done to increase 
their number. From my observation I 
should say that, the inhabitants here, as a 
whole, would make good and tidy bee¬ 
keepers, for in one instance only have I 
seen a hive anything but tidy. Though 
sufficient care is not taken to make them 
quite level on the ground, yet in other re¬ 
spects the hives are all right outside- 
weather-proof, clean, and free from under¬ 
and over-growth. It is very significant of 
the type of weather experienced here that 
the hives are safeguarded against being 
overturned, by a wire or a rope passed over 
the roof from pegs driven into the ground 
on either side. Personally, I prefer one 
peg, from which the cord is passed over 
the roof and at the end of the cord a brick 
or other weight dangling about G inches 
from the ground. This mode allows for 
any stretch or contraction of the cord, as 
the weather varies. 

Both in the east and the west of Scot¬ 
land there is a good deal of activity for 
the promotion of bee-keeping. As regards 
the west, however, this activity is not 
enterprising enough to penetrate into such 
regions as Mull, which, though not easy of 
access, nevertheless has many valuable 
claims upon the time and labours of public 
officers in charge of apiculture. A little 
attention and a little organisation would 
be well repaid, and in course of a very 
short time all those rich honey-producing 
districts round Crieff which I found bereft 
of bees last year could be restocked with 
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native bees. This is an important point, 
because, while the Government restocking 
scheme with Dutch and Italian bees is 
good to a large extent, and also rapid, it 
is reasonable to conclude that home-bred 
bees will suit the climate, etc., better than 
those of a foreign land, and will, there¬ 
fore, outlast the imported race or any 
crossbreed. We must support the Govern¬ 
ment plan, but whenever and wherever it 
is possible to increase colonies of the 
British native bee no pains should be 
spared to do so before all that remains of 
it is destroyed by Interbreeding. 

_B. R. H. 

NEW QUEENS FOR THE HIVE. 

The Art op Raising. 

All experienced bee-keepers agree that 
success depends in a great measure on 
the quality of the queens heading the 
various colonies. Vigorous queens produce 
huge populations In good time to take ad¬ 
vantage of the honey-tlow, whereas second- 
rate ones will just maintain the size of a 
colony, and if they are of very poor quality 
the number of bees will perceptibly dimin¬ 
ish, thus producing the condition known 
as “ spring dwindling.” 

Apart from this, the pleasure of bee¬ 
keeping Is greatly lessened if the queen 
heading the colony produces bees which are 
vicious, and are consequently difficult to 
handle. While some bees can be examined 
with the use of little or no smoke, and 
without a veil being worn, others are so 
cross that invariably the bee-keeper has an 
unpleasant time when he is compelled to 
open the hive to examine the colony. 

Although queens will live for three or 
four years. It is unwise to allow them to do 
so, and some up-to-date bee-keepers who 
stimulate their queens to lay freely allow 
them to reign for only sixteen months, that 
is to say, from the latter part of May to 
the end of September in the following year. 
In this case the queen is removed as soon 
as drones are flying, when the colony pro¬ 
ceeds to raise a young one, while the old 
queen is generally retained in a spare hive, 
with a colony consisting of only a few 
combs of bees, so that she may continue to 
produce bees until the autumn. An im¬ 
portant point to be remembered is that 
colonies headed by current year queens 
rarely swarm when the supers are on the 
hive, and this fact often prompts bee¬ 
keepers to requeen their bees annually. 

The present is a suitable time for raising 
queens, and the process is quite simple; 
but care should be taken to select a colony 
the bees of which have proved gentle under 
manipulation and, if possible, have stored 
well in the supers. When the queen is re¬ 
moved the bees will set to work raising 
queen cells, and four or five days after¬ 
wards these should be examined in order 
that all but two may be cut out, the queen 
cells retained being those containing the 
smallest larvae. It is obvious that the 
longer the inmates are fed on the highly 
nitrogenous food given to royal larvae the 
better will be the resultant queens. 

Helping Another Colony. 

It will be a convenience to have the two 
cells on separate combs, as in this case a 
comb can be given to another colony need¬ 
ing requeening when the cell is ripe. Queen 
cells are sealed on the ninth day after the 
eggs are laid; the queens hatch about the 
sixteenth day; and a day or two before 
then the capping of each cell is nibbled 
away so that it has a worn appearance, in 
which condition it is known as “ ripe.” 

When giving a comb with a queen cell 
to another colony, the bees must be brushed 
off with a feather, as it would probably 


damage the unhatched queen if the bees 
were to be shaken off. When there are 
several queen Cells in a hive, during the 
swarming season, a swarm of 15,000 or 
20,000 bees, headed by the first hatched 
queen, is almost sure to issue, owing to the 
heat and the crowded condition of the 
hive; but, in view of the depletion of the 
bees as a result of the hard work during 
the honey-flow, most colonies are not now 
overcrowded. 

About a week after the queen emerges 
she will go on her wedding trip, provided 
the weather Is suitable, so that in about a 
fortnight she should be laying freely. If 
queens are raised, a little later In the sea¬ 
son it may be wise to feed the colony with 
syrup for three or four days in order to 
stimulate the queen to begin laying. It 
must be remembered that bees raised after 
the honey-flow are specially valuable, as 
they help to carry on the work of the 
colony during the autumn and early spring 
months, when so many of the hard-worked 
bees die. But queen-rearing must not be 
delayed too long, as the drones will shortly 
be driven out of hives ‘in the case of col¬ 
onies possessing a fertile queen .—The 
Times. 


Sugar for bees—how to obtain.— Bee¬ 
keepers are requested to make their ap¬ 
plications at once. In every county there 
is an Agricultural Executive Committee, 
and in most cases a sub-committee is as¬ 
sisting beekeepers in co-operation with the 
local Beekeepers’ Associations. Bee¬ 
keepers should apply in the first instance 
to the Secretary of the County Committee, 
and if they are in doubt on this point they 
can obtain a list of the local authorities 
concerned in the distribution of the sugar 
by sending an unstamped postcard asking 
for the list to the Board of Agriculture, 
72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. On applica¬ 
tion the local Secretary will supply to the 
beekeeper a registration form, which must 
be filled in and returned to the Secretary. 
He will then issue a certificate for 10 lbs. 
of sugar per stock. On the receipt of this 
certificate the local Food Committee will 
hand over the necessary coupons, and these 
can be exchanged in turn for the sugar at 
the local grocers. 


COftHESPOliDEHCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Increasing the Sweet-scented Verbena 

(Aloys.ia citriodora) (P. T. S .).—Plants in 
pots which have been standing in cold 
frames may be placed in the greenhouse 
next March and regularly watered. In a 
short time sturdy young shoots will be 
produced, which, if taken off with a heel 
and put into pots filled with sandy soil, 
will soon root. Half-fill the pots, and 
jxJace sheets of glass over the cuttings. 
This makes them airtight, prevents any 
flagging, and thus encourages early root 
formation. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit trees dying (An Amateur Fruit 
Grower ).—With the meagre information 
you afford, we are quite at a loss to ac¬ 
count for the trees dying in the manner in¬ 
dicated. Have you sprayed them during 
the past winter with any kind of caustic 
wash at too great a strength? It is evi¬ 
dent from the teuour of your note the trees 
have died from the tops downwards, and 
not at the roots, otherwise the suckers 
thrown up by the stocks would have 
perished also. Again, have you had occa¬ 
sion to make use of petroleum to destroy 
*• American blight,” as this mineral oil, 
unless employed with care, is very deadly 
in its effects on living wood ? Winds, how¬ 
ever rough, would not kill them, even if 
laden with saline particles, as it would be 
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the foliage only in such ease that would 
suffer. We therefore regret, under the 
circumstances, being unable to elucidate 
the matter for you, but you may, perhaps, 
from our queries, be in a position to arrive 
at a con elusion as to the probable cause of 
the loss. 

Grapes scalded (C. N .).—The berries you 
send are scalded, entirely due to not ven¬ 
tilating early on very bright mornings. 
The moisture rises during the night, when 
the temperature is low, and adheres to the 
berries, and if air is not admitted soon 
enough in the morning before the sun's 
rays strike powerfully on the glass, scald¬ 
ing is almost sure to take place. It is a 
good plan to leave some air on all night 
at the top of the house, and to warm the 
pipes a little to keep the internal air of the 
vinery rather dry and in motion during the 
night. If this is done, scalding rarely 
happens. Some varieties of Grapes are 
more liable to scalding than others, the 
worst in this respect being Madresfield 
Court, Muscat of Alexandria, and Lady 
Downe’s. 

VEGETABLE8. 

Tomatoes scalded (H . 77.).—Your Toma¬ 
toes are what is known as scalded, which 
is caused when the fruits are in the morn¬ 
ing damp with moisture, because the house 
has been shut up close, and the sun scalds 
them before they are dry. Scalding, too, 
may to a great extent be caused by cutting 
away the foliage, which one often sees. 
Rich food is often given in excess, and 
without foliage to absorb such foo<l, it is 
forced into the fruits, causing had flavour, 
spot, and scalding. We do not denude 
other plants of their loaves in the same 
way that one often sees the Tomato 
treated, and it is impossible to prevent the 
fruits scalding when this severe cutting 
takes place. The smooth varieties scald 
much sooner than the corrugated kinds, 
the skin being probably more sensitive. 

Potatoes bearing fruit (V. Walkden ).— 
No good variety in England now' produces 
seed naturally. Seed saved to produce new 
and distinct varieties can only be obtained 
by careful crossing of one variety with 
another, and even then pollen is so difficult 
to find that hardly a variety now exists 
that will here possess pollen enough to self- 
fertilise its own flowers. The strength of 
the Potato-plant is now so much more con¬ 
centrated on the production of tubers that 
it® pollen-creating power is reduced to a 
minimum. Thus, if any variety produces 
seed-pods freely, it is not only an inferior 
cropper, but will be nearly certain to re¬ 
produce itself through such seed. When 
one variety has its flowers fertilised by the 
pollen taken from the flowers of another 
variety, additional strength is given to the 
seed parent, and the produce in plants will 
be greatly varied, the pollen parent, as a 
rule, dominating. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clover In lawn (Clover ).—Next spring try 
the effect of some nitrate of soda, begin¬ 
ning to use it as soon as signs of growth 
are apparent. This should encourage the 
Grasses and enable them to stand up 
against the Clover. You may apply this 
(roughly) at the rate of 1 lb. to 2 lbs. per 
square rod. A well-known kind of manure 
—basic slag—has a tendency to encourage 
the growth of Clover, and, as farmers like 
Clover in their pasture®, this tendency is 
one of the reasons why the manure referred 
to is used. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Clover .—If you give a good price for a 
hose pine it ought to last for many years if 

carefully used. -IF. Perry .—If you W’rile 

to Mr. H. G. Tigwell, Greenford, Middle¬ 
sex, Secretary of the National Sweet Pea 
Society, ho will most probably be able to 
give you the information you want. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — E. T. —1, Hypericum 
calyeinum; 2, Euphorbia Lathyris; 3, 
Mimulu.s eardiiialis; 4, Hieracium aunan- 

tiacum.- E. IF. J. —1, Diplacus glutino- 

sus; 2, Escallonia macrantha; 3, Agro¬ 
stem ma ccwonaria.- Bingley. — Spiraea 

Douglasi.- M. 7?. Hearn. —1, please send 

fresh specimen; 2, Linaria reticulata.- 

IF. Perry .—The Blood Flower (Haemanthus 

natalensis).- E. D. Butler .—Polvgonum 

affine.- B. 7?. S. —1, Galega officinalis 

alba; 2, Tradescantia virginiana; 3, Aster 
Thomsoni; 4, Campanula isopliylla alba. 

- S. R. —1, Snow in summer (Cerastium 

tomentosum); 2 : Sedum spectabile; 3, 
Lathyrus latifohus; 4, the Masterwort 

(Astrantia major).- -J. W. G. —1, 

Agathaea coclestis; 2, Asolepias tuberosa ; 
3, Lychnis coronaria; 4, Centranthus 

ruber. - J. E. Kelsall. — Lysimachia 

clctliroides.- E. Carmichael .—A good 

form of Veronica inoana. 

Names of fruit. — W. Reynolds. —Apples: 
1, Devonshire Quarrenden; 2, James 

Grieve; 3, Keswick Codlin ; 4, should like 

to see later.- J. J. H. —Apples: 1, Mr. 

Gladstone; 2, Irish Peach. Pears: 3, 

Citron des Car me®; 4, Jargonelle.- 

IF. T .—Apple James Grieve.- -J. M. C. 

Moville .—Kerry Pippin.- G. W. E .— 

Apples: 1, Beauty of Bath; 2, Mank’s 
Codlin ; 3, Devonshire Quarrenden ; 4, Mar¬ 
garet.-77. T. —1, Apple Irish Peach; 2, 

Keswick Codlin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

If. N. Ellison, Bull Street, West Brom¬ 
wich .—Preliminary List of Bulbs for 1919 ; 
Seeds for Su7nmer and Autumn Sowing 
for 1919. 

J. Pef.o and Son, West Norwood, London, 
S.E .—List of Bulbs, Roots for Forcing, 
Strawberries. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading .—Bulbs for 
1919. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre- 
8/tondents follow these rides : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
oidy, and addressed to the Editor ©/"Gardening, 
63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, IF.6'. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the /taper. . When 
more than one query is sen' each shoidd be on a 
separate piece of /taper, the name aiul address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plains to be rightly named shoidd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, lea!, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points o' shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plan s should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent 
Where more than one hind is sent they shoidd be 
numbered. Ot conifers the fruit shoidd always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages ot colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents single s/ieci- 
mens of fruits tor namiiuj, these in many cises 
being unripe, and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name oidy four varieties at a lime. 


If you like this copy of 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
please send us the names and 
addresses of a few friends and 
we will send them each a copy. 



IW SITO imt* 


IT PAYS TO 

TOP-DRESS PLANTS 

WITH 

iRITO 


RITO Is the wonderful energrlser for soil 
baoterla and multiplies all Allotment and 
Carden Produoe. Of all eorn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi¬ 
enced in obtaining supplies, writs to the 
Mahers, 

The Molaksine Co.,Ltd., Dept.16, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS 


PUMPS 

and 

HOSE 

For the Grower and 
Amateur. 

List 13 Post Free. 

C.P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 



MANY YEARS RFPUTATION 

EUREKA- 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMFNT. 


BOUR SAVERS. “Eurkka" Lawn sand, 

ir.Fi'MB, Nicotine. Insecticides. Fumkrs 
Sprays and other Chemicals ft sundries, 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
1 articles They are always satisfactory. If any 
difficulty in obtaining, we send direct, carr. paid. 




Oriy Addict Tomlinson & Haywaro L t » Lincoln 


Town Gardening 

New and Greatly Improved Edition. 


By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 

A Handbook of Tress, Shrubs, and Plants 
suitable for Town Culture in the Garden, 
Window, or Greenhouse. 


By post, 2s. 6d. net. 


MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


"HE’S GOT A FINE SHOW. ” 

Because “he" uses “LIMBUX,” the soil energ'ser and 
ferti iser, for all-the-yenr-round. use. "LIMBUX.” brings 
out the best qualities in the soil and enriches it. Plants are 
made to grow and produce well. In bags, 7 lbs. Is. 6d.! 
IT It'S 28 6d. ; 28 lbs. 5 b., carriage paid. 

Caterni lira -annot live if plants are dusted with 
“PESTIBUX.” U»e it among Brusiel* Sprouts, etc, 
NOW. In bags. 7 lb*. 3s. 6d.; 14 lbs. 68. J 28 lbs. 10s. 6d.; 
carnage paid. Descript ive booklets free. Order from— 
LUGABD & PULHAM, 

3, Featherstone Buildings, Hi^h Holborn, London,W C.L 


FosterClarks 


The CrenmzeMt Cmtetrl j 


CreamCustard 


“ n ARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” owes 

VT much to the regard entertained for it by regular 
subscribers. The management desire to reciprocate this 
regard. .Any subscriber who thinks his friends would be 
interested in the present issue may have copies sent to 
Ihem free by post if the list of names and addresses is 
forwarded to — MANAGER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London The address list will be returned If p. veasary 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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THOUGHTS AHD THIJ1GS OF THE GARDEN. 

PANSIES. 

The mime “ Heart’s-ease ” is one of the coolness and moisture, and bore fat foliage 
most felicitous ever given to a flower. By and huge flowers. A hot, dry soil is al- 
this name the Pansy has been known and most death to them, and, however fine 
loved for generations, and no flower, not they may be, they soon dwindle and de¬ 
even the “ Forget-me-not,” gets so near to teriorate when introduced to it. 
the heart. As the cooler weather of autumn is now 

When 1 was a boy in “ the West Covin- approaching, we may look for our plants 
tree” more than half a century ago, its (so far as they have survived the tropical 
wild form, pretty though petite, was heat) to break into growth, and to throw 
know'u as the ‘‘nalTy-nidle ”; that, at up a number of shoots, some of which are 
least, is the phonetic spelling of the name, for bloom, and the others, finer and more 
Whether there is a more correct rendering firm, to make cuttings of. These should 
I cannot say, for I have never seen it in be made directly the growth is sufficiently 
print. Perhaps some West Country large, dibbled into spongy soil in a cold 
reader, better versed than I am, can in- frame, and kept shaded and sprinkled 
form me. until rooted. Under favourable condi- 

With regard to the Pansy proiH?r (Viola tions, they will need the protection of a 
tricolor) it seems to me not to be in vogue light for about a month, and by October 
as it used to be as a ” florist’s ” flower, should lie fit for transplanting into their 
As the old-fashioned florists have died out blooming quarters. 

and remain only as memories, the cult of Those who are fond of Pansies, yet do 
their jMirtlcular flowers has died with not grow named varieties, rely upon some 
them, and they have no successors. Thus good strain of seedlings, many of which 
it comes about that the Pansy does not have been brought to perfection, and pro- 
get that socialised attention that it used duce finely marked flowers 2| inches to 
lo receive. It is, perhaps, as widely, or 3 inches across. But they only last a 
even more widely, grown than ever it was, season in such orfection, for a hot sum- 
but it has fewer devotees, fewer entliu- mer causes them to lapse into inferior 
siasts, and only a remnant remains in the rank, and to throw r flowers, pretty enough. 
North. This I regard as a great pity, for but greatly reduced in size. F. J. F. 
we have no more reached finality in Pan¬ 
sies than in anything else. There is still 
room for further development, not, per¬ 
haps, in colour, but in substance, size, and 
form, such development as may only be 



achieved by patient, plodding lovers of the - 

flower. White Musk Mallow (Malva moschata 

I suggest that probably the principal alba).—We have rarely seen this plant in 
reason for its apparent decline in i>opular such beauty as it is at the present time, 
favour is the modern fancy for the Tufted It forms a branching pyramidal bush about 
Pansy, which, after all, is still a Pansy, 2 feet high, and bears abundance of pure 
and both Violas. One must admit that the white flowers, each from 1 inch to 1* inches 
Tented Pansy is more useful as a bedding in diameter. It is a perennial, but requires 
plant, because of the continuity of the a warm situation if left out all the winter; 
blooming period, and also of its neat, we have-frequently lost plants in the open, 
tufted habit. Further, its varieties are though our soil is a very sandy one. 
almost endless, and Its colours chaste and Agapanthus umbellatus albus. —This is 
diverse, but for size, richness, substance, at present in bloom in a small border close ' 
and sentiment the Pansy is beyond com- to my house, where it has been growing 
imrison with it. for several years unprotected, only allow- 

I have in mind one grand old florist, ing the old leaves to remain on the plant 
who was grey-headed when I was born in until well into spring. It is not much seen 
lSflO. He was socially fond of the Pansy, as a hardy plant unless in a few gardens 
He owned a black soil nursery that, had in mild places. The typical A. umbellatus 
been regularly cultivated fo # r 100 years—a is a little hardier even than the white form, 
soil by no means worn out, but full of It came through a winter in which there 
humus and fertility. It covered the site were 23 degrees of frost at Monreith.— 
of an old Homan towm, which lay in quiet Ess. 

and undisturbed repose some fathoms Agapanthus minor Mooreanus _The dry 

deep. It was known as Corinium whaL season appears to have suited this small¬ 
time the Romans held the Western fast- flow r ered Blue African Lily admirably. It 
nesses. The Pansy simply revelled in this always blooms freely, but this year it 
soil—so, indeed, did most things—and I even finer than usual. Without the 
well remember that the old man’s massiveness of A. umbellatus it is yet most 


stand the winter. A good clump which I 
have had for the last fifteen years is now 
in fine bloom.—D umfhies. 

Tree Lupin (Lupinus arboreus).—A fine 
bush of the yellow Tree Lupin shows that 
this beautiful plant is still in cultivation. 
It is a shrubby plant of the highest value 
and greatest beauty, and too seldom seen. 
It flowers Jong and profusely, and nothing 
could be more beautiful than a large bush 
of this Lupin wiien covered with its spikes 
of soft yellow flowers which are sweetly 
scented. Like all the Lupins, it is easily 
raised from seed. 

The Swan River Daisy (Brachyoome 
iberidifolia).—This free-flowering annual, 
whose blossoms are of a pleasing shade of 
blue, is, when grown in i»ots, very useful 
for the decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory. It is also very desirable for 
beds in the open ground, where I have seen 
it very effectively used for carpeting the 
ground beneath Itosee. As with all 
annuals, care must be taken not to sow 
the seed too thickly, provided a good and 
continuous display Is required.—K. H. W. 

Asperula Gussoni.— 1 This neat little 
Woodruff heli)s to make the August rock 
garden attractive with its cushion of soft 
green foliage spangled all over with the 
daintiest white flowers just tinged with 
pink. It likes a dry, sunny, well-drained 
position, and is quite happy with me in 
limy soil, though I do not think lime is 
necessary. It does well with me in a dry 
wall, and, in such a ]>osition, looks very 
well and soon forms a good clump. It can 
be propagated by division or cuttings.*— 
N. L. 

Clematis Viticella. In the rush after 
the large-flowered Clematises w'c are too 
apt to forget some of the finer and older 
si»eciesand their hybrids, which, while not 
giving so large a flower, cover ample 
spaces, and bloom as beautifully as the 
large ones, or a good deal more so. We 
were very much struck with a plant of 
Viticella, or probably one of its forms, in 
a garden the other day. It had run up 
a wall and half-way over a shed that was 
behind, and was one enormous wreath of 
purple red—one of the finest thiug»s we have 
.ever seen. 

Coronilla varla. —Although it wants 
watching on account of its rapid growth 
and spreading habit, Coronilla varia is 
very useful in the month of August. This 
was evidenced by several good masses in 
the garden of Mrs. Mather, Kirkhill, 
Kippen, Stirlingshire, where hardy flowers 
are greatly prized by their owner. The 
variety at Kirkhill is of a pleasing pink 
and white. C. varia grows about a foot 
high, and, besides its suitability for as¬ 
sociating with strong-growing perennial 
border flowers, is capital for a dryish w T ild 
garden. It blooms for months at a stretch. 
—S. Aunott. 

The Pine Apple Nectarine. —This Nec- 


favourite treatment for it was to put 
about 3 inches of sp^nt Hops akmg his 
♦renches. In this jfannervthe coo fls, (found 

r VjO vrf 


attractive, its greater hardiness rendering 
it suitable for many places where the 
larger-flowered Blue African Lily will not 


til l ine has done ; remarkably well, with me 
this year. Although heavily cropi>ed, the 
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colour is of the deepest crimson and 
orange, the flesh of a deep orange colour. 
Well grown and finished, this Nectarine is 
rich, juicy, and highly flavoured, and 
couies into use during August. Humboldt, 
equally good in every respect, is, I believe, 
a seedling of Pine Apple possessing all its 
good qualities in addition to being a larger 
fruit, ripening also about the same time. 
As regards flavour, the above are my best 
Nectarines this year.— B. Markham. 

Veronica spicata rosea.— The rosy form 
of this Veronica is very pleasing, and 
makes a nice change from the ordinary 
blue or white varieties. It is quite as easy 
to grow, but is not so sturdy as the com¬ 
moner varieties, and has rather a tendency 
to flop. If, however, a few twiggy 
branches are stuck in among the plants, 
they give just the little support that the 
flowering spikes need, and, treated thus, a 
good clump looks very well indeed. The 
flowers are very useful for cutting.— 

w. o. o. 

The Loosestrifes (Lyslmachia) are now 
in perfection, and the best we have yet 
seen is one called rosea. The flowers, of a 
handsome deep rose colour, are rather 
closer on the spike, and the habit more 
compact and far neater than that of any of 
the other forms we know. Lyslmachia 
Gnefferi, an American species with a trail¬ 
ing habit, is essentially a rock plant. Its 
trailing or procumbent stems, thickly 
studded with purple flowers, give it quite 
a unique appearance. Lysimachia alata is 
almost Its counterpart, but the stems are 
upright, about 18 inches in height. 

Linum salsoloides.— This is a true alpine 
Flax, very prostrate in growth, and very 
elegant and chaste in the delicate purity 
of its silvery flowers. It cannot be con¬ 
sidered an easy subject in all gardens, for 
it insists on perfect drainage, yet, like so 
many other a 1 pines, it demands ample 
moisture in summer. It has flowered well 
with me this season on a warm, open ledge 
in the rock garden, which, being very 
gritty and dry, makes, a suitable winter 
position. There are at least two distinct 
forms of L. salsoloides, one being much 
dwarfer than the other.—N. Wales. 

The wing-headed Scabious (Scabiosa 
ptcrocephala).—Most of the Scabiosas are 
too coarse-growing for the rock garden, 
but the above is an exception, and at the 
present time it is producing a wealth of its 
mauve-purple flowers. It Is of semi- 
prostrate habit, and will succeed in vari¬ 
ous positions, but the best plants arc found 
where it gets the full benefit of the sun, 
and where the soil is of a gritty nature 
and well drained. I believe the chief 
cause of this plant dying in winter is damp, 
hence it should be given a sloping ]>osilion. 
The beautiful S. caucasica is not so free- 
growing with me. This year a number has 
been raised from seed.—W. II. 

Erynglum alpinum in Stirling.— Mrs. 
Mather grows this, perhaps the finest of 
the hardy Sea Hollies, admirably in her 
garden at Kirkhlll, Nippon, Stirlingshire. 
Nominally all the Sea Hollies are said to 
be lovers of dry, sandy soil, but E. alpinum 
is one of the species which like a good 
loam, not too dry. Coming from the alpine 
meadows it can do with much more mois¬ 
ture than is often allowed it. I have seen 
plants suffering badly in dry 6oil when 
there was a continuance of dry weather, 
but, although this drought has been 
severely felt at Kippen, Mrs. Mather’s 
plants were quite happy in the good fare 
provided for them.—S. Aknott. 

The Climbing Fumitory (Adlumia cir- 
rhosa).—Anyone in quest of a really hand¬ 
some, neat climbe* should not!fail to give 


the above plant a trial. For arbours and 
such places it is, perhaps, best suited, and 
when thoroughly established produces a 
wonderful effect.. The stems are decidu¬ 
ous, but even when they have died off the 
litter left behind is so insignificant as to 
hardly require removing. The plant is 
found in Canada and North Carolina in 
shady places and along streams, and serves 
admirably as a screen under trees or in 
other shady places. Seed is produced in 
the greatest abundance, and will germinate 
freely in a cold frame. 

Pentstemons.— The freedom of their 
blooming, coupled with the brilliance of 
the flowers, has led many to reserve a 
space in their gardens for Pentstemons. 
Two outstanding features I have noticed 
particularly this summer: (1) That one 
obtains a much longer display from plants 
propagated from cuttings in autumn over 
those raised from seed sown in spring, and 
(2) mulching the beds with old manure, 
although somewhat unsightly if left un¬ 
covered by soil, has helped the plants con¬ 
siderably over the dry weeks we have had. 
Obviously, filling a frame with cuttings in 
October and giving them a little attention 
during winter are, perhaps, more trouble¬ 
some, though of the two methods I prefer 

it.—WOODBASTWICK. 

Olearia Haasti. —In this we have a 
grand August-flowering shrub growing to 
a large size in good soil. By the time these 


magnificent with their graceful spikes of 
deep rose-coloured flowers. As a plant for 
placing a little back in the border S. 
Listeri is invaluable.—S. Arkott. 

The Orange Lily in the woodland garden. 

—1 saw a few days ago a little bit of un¬ 
rehearsed effect in a wild garden which is 
in course of development. This was the 
flowering of a bulb of the Orange Idly 
(Lilium croeeum), which, to all appear¬ 
ance, must have been brought with some 
clumps of Aconitum and other things from 
the garden and had been planted with 
them. Looking across the delightful little 
Highland loch which will be a feature of 
this garden the Orange Lily was delight¬ 
ful associated with blue and blue and 
white Monkshoods and with the delicate 
greenery of the Birches and Brackens as a 
background. It showed the value of L. 
croceum for a scene like this, but a plant¬ 
ing of this Lily should not be overdone or 
the effect might be garish and out of har¬ 
mony with its setting.—S. A. 

Oxydendrum arboreum.— This isa native 
of 7 the eastern United States, and although 
introduced to the British Isles over a cen- 
tury-and-a-half ago, it is still uncommon, 
partly, no doubt, from the fact that it is a 
difficult plant to keep in some gardens, 
although in others it grows well. A few 
years ago a fine lot of trees might have 
been seen in Mr. Anthony Wnterer’s 
nursery at Knap Hill, many of them 20 
feet to' 30 feet high. In a state of Nature 


lines are in print the shrub will be a mass , t runk to 

of creamy-white Daisy-like flowers, and is ! ?t grows oO feet high, wity a tnink^op to 


Digitized by 
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sure to attract attention. The L.C.C. has 
planted it in many of the parks, notably, 
Ruskin Park, close to Denmark Hill, and 
it certainly is one of the very best ever¬ 
green flowering shrubs for the London dis¬ 
trict. After passing out of flower the 
plants present a rather rusty appearance, 
but this can easily be rectified by going 
over the shrub with a pair of garden 
shears. This shrub may be increased by 
cuttings of half-ripened wood in October if 
set firmly in sandy loam in an unheated 
pit or frame and kept close until rooted.— 
J. May.xe, EIlham. 

The “Maiden-hair Tree” (Ginkgo 
blloba, syn. Sails bu lia adiantifolia).— 

I unexpectedly came across a nice sieci- 
men of this about 30 feet in height, grow¬ 
ing near the lake in the grounds of the 
Moat, Eltham. Unfortunately, the tree 
w T as somewhat crowded among other tall- 
growing trees, and the resident or owner 
w'ould be well advised to do a little cutting 
awuy of all intruders, thus giving this 
somewhat rare tree space to develop. The 
foliage, of a dull green colour, somewhat 
resembles the larger-growing Adiantums, 
while in autumn they turn a most lovely 
golden colour previous to being shed. 
There are a good many si>ecimens in old- 
time gardens in different counties, and 
Londoners can see a noble tree in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew.- James Mayne, Eltham. 

Sidalcea Listeri. —When this Sidalcea 
made its debut some years ago one antici¬ 
pated for it a greater share of favour than 
it has received. Why it is not more widely 
growm is rather a puzzle, as it is not only 
a good plant for the border, but the flowers 
are very useful for table decoration when 
lightly arranged. Possibly it may have 
been less sought after owing to the fact 
that a form of S. malvueflora with blooms 
of a i>oor shade of colour has been sold 
under the name of S. Listeri. The true S. 
Listeri, which the Kew Handlist says is 
“of garden origin,” was introduced by 
Mr. Lister, of Rothesay, and w f as, I have 
been informed, discovered by him in a 
Lanarkshire garden. It was in its best 
form the other day at Argaty, Doune, 
where good groups in the border w r ere 


1* feet in diameter. The leaves during 
the summer are of a bright shade of green, 
but on the approach of autumn they as¬ 
sume brilliant red and orange shades. The 
flowers, white or cream coloured, are pro¬ 
duced in large panicles from the ends and 
upper leaf axils of the current year’s 
shoots in August. It requires similar cul¬ 
tural conditions to Rhododendrons, giving 
the best results in sweet, moderately moist, 
light soil, preferably of a peaty nature. 
If loam, it must not contain lime in any 
appreciable quantity. Propagation is 
most effectively carried out by means of 
seeds, but for a few years seedlings grow 
slowly.—-D. 

Distinct forms of Hydrangea hortensis. 

—The common Hydrangea hortensis and 
most of its varieties bear their blossoms in 
large terminal heads, so that if the flower- 
buds are injured by frost they do not de¬ 
velop. There are, however, two or three 
classed as varieties of Hydrangea hor- 
tensis which differ from that ei>ecies in 
several particulars. In the first place the 
plants are hardier and the growtli more 
slender, while the leaves are of a dull green 
oil the upper surface. From a flowering 
standpoint they also stand out very dis¬ 
tinct, for while the terminal cluster of 
blossoms is much smaller than in the case 
of the common kind, axillary ones are pro¬ 
duced from the side buds of the previous 
year’s growth. The varieties thus referred 
to are II. acuminata, whose blossoms only 
on the margin of the cluster are sterile. 
They are of a deep pink colour, but become 
richer in tint after expansion. In H. Llnd- 
leyi, or as called by Mr. W. J. Bean II. 
japonica, a similar state of things prevails. 
U. stcllahi is different from the preceding, 
but belongs to the same class. The rose- 
coloured flowers are cowi>osed of several 
small narrow sepals, hence the name of 
ilore-pleno is sometimes applied to it. 
These Hydrangeas may be grown in dis¬ 
tricts where the common kind fails to give 
of its best.—K. R. W. 

Eccremocarpus scaber. — This very 
beautiful climber is a native of Chile and 
belongs to the Bignonia family. It was 
introduced (Dtf1624* but ds not very common 
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with, usually n6 an unknown plant. 
Although it can hardly be called a shrub, 
the base often becomes of a sub-shrubby 
character, soft herbaceous branches spring¬ 
ing from it each year. The branches rise 
to a height of 10 feet or 12 feet and bear 
doubly pinnate leaves made up of numer¬ 
ous irregularly-shaped bright green leaf¬ 
lets, and terminated by tendrils which en¬ 
able the plant to ascend and cling to its 
support. The axillary inflorescences are 
produced from early summer to late 
autumn and take the form of racemes 
about 0 inches long bearing numerous 
l*eudent, orange-scarlet, tubular flowers, 
each one about an Inch long. The flowers 
are succeeded by inflated seed-pods which 
contain a large number of small seeds. 


stand strong wind, but they arc not injured 
by spray or by sea-water which occasion¬ 
ally washes over them. For this reason 
they are invaluable for cliff or shore plant¬ 
ing, either to form bushes or trees, or 
clipped severely to form hedges for the 
protection of gardens. They also grow 
well inland, and many gardens are en¬ 
riched by their presence. There are two 
distinct groups of the genus, one flowering 
in spring and the other in summer, the 
plant under notice belonging to the latter 
group. Under normal conditions it grows 
about 12 feet high, but it is usual to keep 
it. dwarf by an annual pruning in 
February. By cutting the shoots back each 
year to within two or three buds of the 
base, vigorous, erect branches 3 feet long 


F.oicering shoots pf Eucalyptus Gunni. 


Propagation i6 easily effected by means of 
seeds sown as soon as ripe or kept iu a 
cool place and sown the following spring. 
It can be grown quite well as an annual, 
seeds being sown iu February and the 
plants grown on in i>ots to plant out in 
May. Grown against a wall or trellis it 
may be exacted to cover a considerable 
area with foliage and flowers, whilst it is 
also available for planting in a border to 
cover branchy stakes. It thrives in 
ordinary loamy soil, and it is wise to pro¬ 
tect the base in winter by means of coarse 
cinders or broken coke.—D. 

Tamarlx pentandra. —The various spe¬ 
cies of Tamarlx are amongst the beet of 
all shrubs for planting in the neighbour 
hood of the sea. for ifor only do tljef jatfth- 
Digitized by 
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are formed. These, in August, are covered 
by dense racemes of small rosy-pink 
blossoms which are very charming amongst 
the light green leaves of the plume-like 
branches. It is a native of S. Euroi*e and 
Asia Minor, but is hardy throughout the 
greater part of the British Isles, when? it 
thrives in any good garden noil, and is 
easily Increased by means of cuttings of 
ripened wood 9 inches to 12 Inches long 
inserted in a sheltered border in the open 
air during late autumn. It is seen to great 
advantage when planted in considerable 
numbers in beds or informal masses, but 
for small gardens a few plants might well 
be admitted, for the flowering season ex¬ 
tends over a period of four to six weeks.— 
D. 


TREES AJID SHRUBS. 

THE EUCALYPTUS. 

The cultivation of the various species of 
Eucalyptus In the British Isles is limited 
by the climate, and it is difficult to decide 
without actual trial whether a particular 
species will or will not thrive in a certain 
district. Some species we can discard 
from all but tlie warmest parts of the coun¬ 
try, but there are others that grow iu un¬ 
likely places and which, if tried in other 
gardens a few miles away, fail completely. 
The south and south-west counties of 
England and the south of Ireland are 
recognised as suitable places for these 
trees, but there arc various areas in Scot¬ 
land, even as far north as Roes-shire, 
where they thrive, although they are un¬ 
suitable for the Midlands and North of 
England. They are of rapid growth and 
are imi>ortnnt timber trees iu their native 
countries. 

Some enthusiasts have recommended 
them for forest planting in the south of 
England. They are not, however, likely to 
be of much value for that pun>ose, for 
their mpiirements would limit them to 
very restricted areas where it Is probable 
that ordinary forest trees would give as 
good results. They are natives of Austra¬ 
lia {liid Tasmania, but in certain countries, 
such as South Africa, East Africa, British 
Central Africa, the United States, and 
New Zealand, various siieeies of Eucalyp¬ 
tus are giving excellent results as forest 
trees, the climate being more suitable in 
those countries than it is here. In 
Italy aud elsewhere they have been planted 
in swampy regions, where they are said to 
have a beneticial effect ui>on the fever¬ 
laden atmosphere, but iu this country their 
uses are unlikely to be other than orna¬ 
mental. Where they succeed, however, 
they are a decidedly welcome addition to 
the arboretum, their evergreen foliage be¬ 
ing quite distinct from the leaves of other 
trees, whilst they not only bloom freely, 
but the flowers are quaint ami attractive. 
The hardiest socles seems to be 

E. Gunni. Possibly the largest tree in 
the country is growing at Whittinghamo, 
in Haddington. It is sometime called 
E. Whiltinghamensis, but. ns E. Gunni Is 
a very variable tree showing a consider¬ 
able range iu the size and shape of the 
lenves.it is probably just a form of that 
species. The yellowish-white flowers are 
borne freely iu autumn, the most, conspicu¬ 
ous part of the flower being the brush-like 
mass of stamens. The leaves of young 
plants are larger and broader than those 
of mature s|»ecimens, which are usually 
3 inches to 4 inches long aud often less 
than j Inch wide. Seeds rii>en freely in 
some parts of the country, and at Bright- 
lingsea, in Essex, young plants are said to 
spring up in large numbers beneath the 
parent trees. It may be expected to grow 
50 feet or 00 feet high. The accompanying 
illustration is of this species. 

E. globulus, the Blue Gum. a con¬ 
spicuous tree Lit Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and the Isle of Wight, where it grows 40 
feet to 00 feet high, with long, conspicuous, 
glaucous leaves. As a young tree it is used 
for ornamental gardening for the sake of 
its beautiful colour. Plauts raised from 
seeds in autumn or spring grow 0 feet to 
10 feet high during the following summer. 
Numerous well-developed specimens are 
met with in the places named and in other 
parts of the south of England. 

E. cocci ERR a is another fairly hardy 
sjieciea. rather like E. Gunni in leafage, 
but differing in the flower, clusters. In the 
milder parts of t-Wd cWunt(ly : It grows into a 
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E. tjrnigera is also rather like E. Gunni 
in general appearance, and a specimen 
SO feet high has been recorded from a 
Cornish garden. It is, however, less hardy 
than E. Gunni, which Is the only species 
that can he depended ui>on in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London. The Eucalyptus 
thrives in good, deep, loamy soil, and must 
l>e placed in permanent positions whilst 
very small, for plants even a few feet high 
are difficult to re-establish if disturbed. 
As a rule, in this country it is wise to plant 
them from pots. D. 


A WINTER GARDEN. 

To the general run of people a winter gar¬ 
den is nothing less than an assembly of 
tropical verdure enclosed in a massive 
structure of glass wherein the tempera¬ 
ture stays at from 70 degs. to SO degs., and 
Ihe humidity is In keeping with the re¬ 
quirements of the plants which hail from 
zones that know 7 no bleak days or frosty 
nights. 

If this were the only description, then, 
to the average Northern garden owner, 
winter would indeed be a dark and dreary 
I>eriod, in which there was nothing left to 
do but hibernate until spring brought re¬ 
lief. Ilmppily, this is a false Idea, as w’iil 
be seen when it is thoroughly analysed, 
for to a true student and lover of Nhture 
a winter garden of the cold North can hbld 
almost as many charming constituents as 
auy that summer can afford. It is true 
that at the first sign of winter many gar¬ 
den owners leave their beautiful country 
estates for the city, with its artificialities, 
returning only when spring has again 
softened the harder lines of winter by 
bursting bud of flower and leafage. Rut 
in the interval have they not missed a 
wealth of beauty In many trees and shrubs 
that winter best reveals? 

Consider the interesting and pleasing 
bark colouration of many deciduous trees 
and shrubs which await the arrival of 
winter before taking on their bright hues! 
In this category are found some old and 
w 7 ell-known plants, as w*ell as several not 
so commonly seen. Among the 

Willow's and bush Dogwoods are some 
filriklng examples of winter bark colours. 
The golden and red barked varieties of 
Salix viteiliua— namely, aurea and brit- 
zensls—are too often overlooked by the 
planter w r ho has thought only lor flower¬ 
ing plants and evergreens. These golden 
and flame barked Willows, w'hen planted 
in a moist and unrestricted situation, are 
capable of rendering gay colour tones to 
nu otherwise sombre landscape. As it is 
ihe young wood that gives the brightest 
colours, the plants should be severely cut 
back every spring to stimulate thick, 
wand-like growths, and, consequently, an 
array of coiour such as would vie with 
many a floral display. The best of the 
Dogwoods for winter colour are Cornus 
stoloniferu, C. sibirica, and C. lutea, the 
first two having red and the latter yellow 7 
slems. With the falling of Lheir leaves 
these plants gradually assume colours 
winch grow more vivid with the advance 
of winter. They should be treated like 
the Willows ; at least, a hard cut back 
every oilier year will assure those higher 
shades of colour in the growths. Unlike 
the Willow, however, they will thrive in 
much drier positions, and so we are able 
to afford a similar colour scheme In en¬ 
tirely sejiarale parts of our grounds. 
Shrubs with conspicuous green bark are 
lew, the best being Kerria jaixmica, with 
polished green stems that stand out pro¬ 
minently in contrast with other shrubs ; 
Oytlsus scoparlus, with its slender, angled 
stems, which give^ the npi>earanco of 
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being clothed with leaf ; and Stephanandra 
(or Nelllia) Tanaka?, with graceful 
growths of a beautiful green colour. One 
or two shrubs with white bark are distinct 
enough to be mentioned. They are Rubus 
hi floras and R. laslostylus. The young 
wood of these two ornamental Rlackberries 
shows up w 7 oll during the leafless season, 
especially against a background of ever¬ 
green plants. Trees with distinct coloured 
bark are not wanting, for, apart from the 
Rirches, which must take premier place, 
there are some others which ought to he 
used more frequently in plantings. Special 
reference to the striped-barked Maple 
(Acer striatum) is timely. This tree, a 
native of the Pennsylvania mountains, has 
a unique bark colouration in winter, being 
shining green, with a pin stripe of pure 
white running longitudinally through it, 
as if the artist had used his smallest 
brush in the work. 

For a unique and striking colour effect, 
in winter, our native while Rirch, Retula 
populifolia, or R. alba, var. populifolia, is 
unsurpassed. Its bole Is covered with a 
smooth, silvery white bark, diversified by 
almost black rings and patches, along 
which its twiggy branches are very irre¬ 
gularly placed. Our native Recch (Fagus 
americana) is wonderfully attractive at 
this season, with its silvery grey trunk 
and branches, standing out in clear profile 
against the darker shades of other trees. 

Rauk peculiarities provide quite a 
study in themselves, and it is the purpose 
here only to si>eak of the few that are 
especially distinct or odd. It is only when 
the trees and plants are devoid of leafage 
that we can clearly note some of their 
bark peculiarities. The native Sweet 
Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) is made 
conspicuous by the corky protuberances all 
along its trunk and lateral branches. 
Others with the same characteristics are 
t he “ winged Elm ” (Ulmus alata), the 
Cork Elm (TJ. racemosa), and Euonymus 
alatus. The last has all its branches and 
twigs winged with thin layers of bark. A 
most interesting tree in bark formation is 
Phellodendron japonicum. In old speci¬ 
mens the bark of the trunk is very thick 
and spongy, giving it the name of “Jap¬ 
anese Cork Tree. Reautifully furrowed is 
the bark of Sassafras officinale, of Lirio- 
dendron Tulipifcrum (the Tulip Tree), and 
of other native trees, all of which at a 
mature age show off these and other at¬ 
tractive qualities in winter as they can do 
at no other season of the year. 

Winter flowers.— Among the con¬ 
stituents of a winter garden we are not 
without some flowers which, despite frost 
and snow 7 , invariably appear in due season. 
During the four months winch, on the 
average, are allotted to winter, there is a 
number of shrubs and.plants that can be 
relied on to give their quota of flow'ers. 
True, they may not be conspicuous, never¬ 
theless, they are interesting because of the 
season in which they appear. In December 
it is our native Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
virginiana) that opens the programme w 7 itli 
its pale yellow, twisted flowers, and along 
with it. generally comes Ekeagnus pungens, 
w 7 ith inconspicuous but highly fragrant 
tubes. In January there is usually a 
dearth of flowers except that in some sea¬ 
sons we may see Hamamelis mollis, one of 
I he Japanese Witch Hazels, bearing very at¬ 
tractive bright yellow 7 flowers with reddish- 
brown markings at the base of the petals. 
February brings along other Witch Hazels, 
like Hamamelis japonica and its variety 
Zuccariniann, with the all too rare 
Chimonanthus fragrans, with pretty pale 
yellow and highly perfumed flowers. Often 
we may see in some sheltered and sunny 
position the yellow 7 Jessamines, Jasminum 


nudiflorum and J. Siebohliamnn, studded 
over with quantities of Primrose-like 
blossoms. In March the number increases, 
foe in addition to those mentioned for 
February we can invariably rely on having 
with us Jxmieera Standishi and L. fra¬ 
grant issima (bush Honeysuckles), Cornus 
mas (Cornelian Cherry), Daphne Meze- 
reum, Corylopsis pauciflora, and C. epicata. 
The tw 7 o last-named plants are rarely seen 
in collections, but the flow'ers me extremely 
interesting, being yellow 7 , j>endant-like 
tubes with protruding anthers. Closely 
allied to them is the Hazel, the catkins of 
which are formed early in the year and 
w 7 Ith the first warm days are ready to 
open the pollen cases. The little hardy 
Heath (Erica carnea) will be showing 
colour, as will also Mahonia japonica, in 
places sheltered from cold winds. Shelter 
then is really the one thought to bear in 
mind if we would have all these charming 
winter plants give us the best there is in 
them. This leads up to the importance of 

Evergreens and the part they play in 
affording shelter and beauty. No grounds, 
however small, are complete without them, 
and aftpr we have said all we can in praise 
of the many interesting things in flow r er, 
fruit, and bark, that help bridge over the 
dormant season, we must all admit that 
without the presence of evergreens the 
W'inter garden would have lost its chief 
basis of beauty. In choice and numbers of 
these plants w 7 e are not so limited, for 
among the many kinds and varieties there 
are those to fit any particular use for 
w r hich w 7 e may need them. Do w 7 e need to 
form a windbreak, there are the Pines and 
Spruces, or, if we desire a foil for throw¬ 
ing into relief some colour given by bark 
or fruit display w 7 e have the Retinosporas, 
Thuja?, Tsugns, and Cedars. Often in a 
group-planting of evergreens w*e depend on 
the component parts for its colour effect, 
and for this puri>ose the collection to 
choose from is not stinted in numbers or 
variety of colour. In green of many 
shades, in gold, bronze, silver, grey, and 
blue there is material to satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

The garden in winter is what we w’ant 
to make it. It may be the interpretation 
of desolation or it may be so inviting and 
interesting that the owner regrets to leave 
it for very long at any season of the year. 
— Florists' Exchange. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xanthoceras sorbitolia.— This as allied 
lo the Horse Chestnut, a resemblance 
iKiing found in both the inflorescence and 
fruit. It may develop as a bush or as a 
small tree 25 feet high, and is ornamental 
by reason of its leaves and flow 7 ers. It is 
a native of Northern China, and was in¬ 
troduced in 1SG8. Less hardy than the 
Chestnut, it is only suitable for the open 
air in the warmer Midlands and South of 
England, although it may succeed else- 
where w 7 hen planted against a wall. A 
very fine plant exists against a wall in 
Cambridge Rotanic Garden. The pinnate 
leaves, each up to 8 inches long, are com¬ 
posed of from nine to fifteen bright green 
leaflets. The flowers, which appear in 
May from the wood of the previous year, 
are in erect panicles, each from 2 inches 
to S inches long. They are white, with a 
reddish stain at the base of each petal. 
The petals are rather flimsy in texture, 
and are easily injured by bad weather. 
Large, three-chambered Chestnut-like 
fruits are borne rather sparingly, and each 
one contains a number of small, dork 
brown or black seeds, shaped like those of 
the Horse Chestnut, but rarely more than 
half an inch lin diameter. It requites 
Wj^j^ M ^ijLd a 
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sunny position, where the wood enn be¬ 
come well ripened. It is sometimes grown 
in pots and used for forcing: for green¬ 
house decoration in spring. Seeds form 
rhe best means of increase, although it is 
possible to propagate it from layers. The 
worst enemy of the plant is the coral spot 
fungus, and if it is once attacked by that 
disease it is difficult to save it. Once the 
well-known red spots appear, however, the 
branch on which it occurs should be re¬ 
moved well below the point of injury and 
the wound dressed with tar. Such treat¬ 
ment. may prevent the further spread of 
the disease.—D. 

Spiraea canescens. -A number of years 
ago I obtained this Spiraea under the name 
of S. flngeiliformis. For a few years it 
bloomed very sparsely, and was, indeed, 


enormous, as on one braneblet taken at 
random there were thirty-four heads. 
Where there in room to allow S. canescens 
to develop, it is a most desirable plant. 

/Esculus parviflora.— This member of the 
Horse Chestnut family is more generally 
known as Pavia mucrostacliya. It only 
attains a height of (*> feet to 12 feet, but 
extends by means of suckers, and in time 
forms a dense mass or clump. The leaves, 
which are usually eomi>osed of five leaf¬ 
lets, are dark green on the upi>er surface 
and downy underneath. The principal 
ornamental feature is the flowers, which 
are at their host usually in the month of 
August. They are disposed in erect 
cylindrical panicles, in vigorous examples 
a foot in length!. The narrow petals are 
of a pure white tint. They by no means 



Bose Clara Curtis. 


doomed to expulsion from my garden, as 
It had proved hut “a cumberer of the 
ground.” However, after a year’s grace. 
It redeemed its character, and blossomed 
freely. Since then it has never failed to 
bloom well, although iu some seasons it is 
much finer than others. Mr. A. T>. Web- 
ster, in his book on “ Flowering Trees and 
Shi libs,” says tlmt it Is fully I feet high, 
and that if. is a pretty and desirable 
species. The latter remark is quite justi¬ 
fied, but thefully 4 feet ” is often sur¬ 
passed, and my hush Is quite 7 feet high, 
and 8 feet or 0 feet across. It is at pre¬ 
sent most beautiful, with its graceful, 
arching branches wreathed with heads of 
small, creamy-white flowers, with some 
twenty or more individual blooms open at 
a time on each head. The number of in¬ 
dividual flow’ers or/'tETsJbusb milst be 
Digitized by VjOOO 1C 


form the only attractive feature of the in¬ 
florescence, as the thread-like stamens, 
which are of a pinkish tinge, protrude 
much beyond the rest of the llow’er and 
thus give to the raceme a bottle-brush like 
character. This AO sc ulus is a native of the 
South-Eastern United States, and w’as 
introduced as long ago as 1785. It is not 
particular as to soil, hilt thrives best in a 
moderately deep, well-drained loam. If 
kept free of suckers and trained to a single 
stem this .Esculus w’ill form a small tree.— 
K. II. IV. 

Weigela rosea.— Rather later than usual, 
the display of Weigela rosea is none the 
less welcome toward the end of June. 
Valuable at any time, it is doubly so when 
the earlier-flowering shrubs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Rarberrles, Azaleas, and so forth, 
are practically over, and the delicate pink 


sprays are equally beautiful w hen growing 
or w’hen cut. Weigelas are by no means 
fastidious in respect of soil, some of the 
finest pieces here growing well and flower¬ 
ing profusely in a border the soil of w’hich 
is by no means good.—W. McG., Balmac. 

Cornus rugosa. -C. rugosa or C. ein- 
cinata, the name by which it is best 
known, is a shrub sometimes 10 feet high, 
which, w r ith plenty of space, spreads into 
i inroad thickets. The young branches are 
green blotched with purple, becoming 
purple as they grow older. The leaves are 
broad, sometimes nearly circular, and dark 
bluish-green; the flowers are ivory-W’hite, 
in compact clusters, and are followed in 
the early autumn by bright blue or nearly 
w’liite fruits. 

Rhododendron racemosum. —There is 
something about the dwarf Rhododendrons 
which makes them much more fascinating 
than their bigger and showier relations, 
and though the colouring of the flowers of 
this species is subdued it is a very pretty 
subject when in bloom. It does w r ell with 
me in a rather shady place in leafy soil, 
hut resents getting at all dry. It flow’ered 
well this spring, but suffered somew’hat 
during the succeeding drought.—N. L. 

Daboecia polifolia. —My garden is not 
kept as free from weeds as I should like 
it to he, hut one effect of leaving the ground 
undisturbed is that self-sown seedlings 
often appear w’hen they would not have a 
chance of doing so if the ground were 
I better cultivated. I have been interested 
to find how' freely such seedlings have been 
coming up round my plants of this Irish 
Heath.—O. C. C. 

Hypericum Moserianum. — This large- 
flowered St. John’s Wort looks very happy 
in a large rock wall facing south, and I 
alw r ays admire its fine blossoms. I have 
found it a little tender in the w’inter if 
! grown on the level, but in a dry w’all it 
I seems at home and is unharmed.—N. L. 


ROSES. 

ROSE CLARA CURTIS. 

The first flower of this handsome Rost*, 
raised by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, when first exhibited at the 
National Rose Society’s Show at Regent’s 
Park on July 2nd of this year was given 
the silver medal for the best Hybrid Tea 
in the nurserymen’s section. It lias, as 
may he seen by the illustration we give 
to-day, large and finely-formed flow’ers. 
The colour is a rich yellow like that of 
Marechal Niel, and the flow’ers are very 
sweet-scented. In addition to the aw’ard 
given above it w'ns also given the National 
Rose Society’s gold medal when show’n at 
the Society’s exhibition at Earlham Hall, 
j Norwich, on July 10th. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose American Beauty —In answer to 
the question in regard to this Rose from 
your correspondent ” R. J. II.,” of Glou¬ 
cester, Mass., U.S.A., this Rose is rarely 
now r grown in this country, as it has been 
discarded by most people for some years. 
Its projier name is Mine. Ferdinand 
Jamain, and it w r as sent out in France in 
1S75 by Ledecliaux. It is a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual of the Victor Verdier type. Your 
correspondent may take this as an example 
of the Americans recliristenlng a Rose. 
The original name has been altered by 
American growers—a proceeding which 
only causes mudille, and is' misleading to 
othqr| 
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FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As opinions vary as to tlie proper time to 
begin feeding Chrysanthemums I shall be 
glad of a few hints. . Novice. 

[The Chrysanthemum is such a gross 
feeder that some stimulant?other than can 
be contained in the soil during the time ! 
the plants are growing in their flowering I 
pots, a period of nearly seven months, is 
necessary. Were it not that tilts plant re¬ 
quires so much water during its growth, 
so much supi»ort would not be required, 
but the continual watering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums require robs the soil, so to sjjeak. 
The term "‘feeding” means the applica¬ 
tion of stimulants at a time when the 
plants are supposed to have exhausted the 
greater part of the manurial matter in the 
soil. It is almost impossible to obtain well- 
developed plants and flowers without the 
aid of stimulants. Much harm may be 
done to the plants by commencing to feed 
too soon, arid equally as much valuable 
time may be lost by deferring the feeding 
till too late. It is knowing when to com¬ 
mence to assist the plants that is the iin- 
l>ortant point. 

When to feed.— There is a difference of 
opinion as to the proper time to commence 
the use of stimulants. Some growers say 
that feeding should not tie commenced 
until the plants have set their buds; this 
method I consider to be wrong for two 
reasons. The first is, that as the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is such a gross feeder and 
makes roots so freely, all the nourishing 
matter in the soil will have been absorbed 
by the roots long before the buds will have 
been formed. Some check therefore to the 
plants must necessarily ensue if manure in 
some form or other is not given. The 
plants ought to be fed long before the time 
arrives for the buds to form, so that they 
may be strong at a critical period. If a 
check to the free growth of the plants 
through a loss of sustaining matter in the 
soil takes place how can they be expected 
to form strong and healthy flower-buds? 
Weakly grown plants never produce flower- 
buds of the same quality as stronger plants 
of the same variety, and if the buds are 
not produced in proportion to the neces¬ 
sary qualities of each variety, how can the 
flowers be properly devoh>i>ed? When the 
plants are growing well do not let them 
deteriorate through lack of attention, but 
keep them advancing. The second reason 
why feeding should not be deferred until 
the buds are set is, that as some sorts do 
not set their buds until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and some even later than that, the 
time from then until they are in bloom, 
say the middle of November, le much too 
short to allow them a chance of deriving 
much benefit from the application of arti¬ 
ficial support. When the pots are suffi¬ 
ciently filled with roots Is the proper period 
to commence feedingjthe plants. T Positive 


Ing the roots with manure when they are 
not in a fit state to assimilate it, ns thus 
the soil is rendered sour and the roots 
make no progress. It is much better to 
turn one or two plants out of their i>ots so 
that the progress of the roots may be more 
correctly examined than to hazard a guess 
by the apjiearnnee of the plants. The time 
at which the plants received their last shift 
into the flowering pots, the size of the 
latter, and the kind of soil used all tend 
to make a difference in the time required 
to fill the pots with roots. The character 
of the season as well as the nature of the 
soil must also be considered as to the 
amount of stimulants the plants shall re¬ 
ceive. In a wet season stimulants should 
be given on a smaller scale than in a dry 
one, as wet summers are inimical to the 
maturation of growth. An excess of stimu¬ 
lants would aggravate this evil, and the 
plants fail to produce flowers of the finest 
quality.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS : PROSPECTS OF 
TIIE SEASON. 

It is rather early to say much in regard to 
the Chrysanthemum and its prosiiects. 
There is good reason to believe, however, 
that in eoiuimrison with the corresponding 
IK*riod last year, the outlook is infinitely 
better. In the fall of last year the i>osi- 
tion of growers of the Chrysanthemum was 
most unsatisfactory. There were compara¬ 
tively few growers, and those few, owing 
to shortage of labour and the difficulty of 
carrying on cultivation, had a very hard 
struggle. With the signing of the armi¬ 
stice, however, and the possibility of the 
early release from military sendee of many 
amateur and professional growers there 
was a demand in many quarters for plants 
wherewith to resume cultivation. To such 
an extent was interest in the flower re¬ 
sumed that trade specialists have been 
faced with great difficulty to meet the de¬ 
mands made ui>on them for cuttings and 
plants. As a matter of fact, the demand 
has been unprecedented, and I should 
imagine that the trade si>ecialists who have 
been able to keep their stocks together and 
have had a sufficient supply of labour to 
maintain their stocks so as to meet the 
great demand, have had one of the most 
successful seasons, from a commercial 
point of view, in the whole of their history. 
It is safe, therefore, to assume that this 
will l)e reflected in the many gardens where 
the Chrysanthemum is grown, and there Is 
little doubt that the flowering season will 
be very good. 

It is a cause for regret that the National 
Chrysanthemum Society has not been able 
to resume the exhibition of early-flowering 
outdoor sorts. There is not the slightest 
doubt that this exhibition in the past, and 
a few other shows in different parte of the 
country, were responsible for the great 
interest that in pre-war days was evinced 


in this type of the flower. I hope, there¬ 
fore, that the National and other societies 
which are promoting the cultivation of tlie 
early-flowering outdoor sorts will be able 
to devote attention to this subject so as to 
| give an inqietus to their cultivation. A 
few of the leading market growers are 
growing large quantities of the medium¬ 
sized disbudded varieties, but they met 
with considerable difficulty in their en¬ 
deavour to carry on during the war. One 
of the leading growers is growing an enor¬ 
mous quantity, much the same as in pre- 
| war days, but others have had to restrict 
the quantity, owing to (lie shortage of 
labour. The large flowered exhibition 
varieties—and these now include Japanese, 
incurved, and single-flowered sorts—will 
undoubtedly be seen in large numbers in 
October, November, and Deceinl>er next. 
I know of many gardens where their 
cultivation has been resumed, and I 
anticijuite that at the November shows, 
which lam pleased to see in many cases 
are to Ik 1 revived, these large and medium 
sized flowers will be represented in tine 
condition. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums are 
playing a more important part in the floral 
world in the autumn months than they did 
yea^s ago. Their development lias been 
| remarkable. Varieties that found favour 
a few years ago are no longer esteemed, as 
; new varieties have been raised that have 
1 eclipsed them both in regard to form and 
colour. A single-flowered Chrysanthemum 
must not now have a large centre or disc. 
It must be quite small in proportion tr> the 
florets, and these florets, which must be cf 
two or three jows at. least, must be evenly 
disposed, and of a character that will build 
up a flower that will travel well without 
becoming bruised. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society, 
in anticipation of altered conditions now 
i that the Peace Treaty has been signed, has 
issued a most liberal schedule of prizes for 
its show in November next. Valuable 
prizes are offered for the large Japanese, 
incurved and single-flowered, varieties, 
and the classes are of a character that will 
suit the purposes of both large and small 
growers. It is safe to assume that the 
annual exhibition which is to be held in 
connection with the Royal Horticultural 
Society at its meeting on Novemlier 4th 
next will be an occasion for the meeting to¬ 
gether of many growers and competitors of 
former years. Those who got their plants 
well in hand early in the season promise 
: to do well, and it is to be hoiied I lie exhibi¬ 
tion may be one of those annual floral 
treats which the public and growers gener¬ 
ally appreciated so much in I he past. 

D. B. Crane. 


Chrysanthemums and earwigs.— These 
need to -be trapjied just now, as they do 
incalculable harm by eating away the point 
of the shoots with the buds in embryo, and 
when this is so at this somewhat protracted 
period, It is hopeless to expect to procure 
good buds and handsome flowers sub¬ 
sequently. The best thing to do in such 
Cases is to cut away the damaged shoots 
forthwith, and in this way concentrate the 
energies of the roots on the other shoots 
retained on the plants. Keep the joints 
of shoots, where the buds have not de¬ 
veloped, dusted with Tobacco powder, 
which earwigs and other pests do not like. 

Single Chrysanthemums. — Whoever 
grows for table decoration and general 
home adornment would not dream of 
leaving out of their calculations the singles. 
They lxissess la) WSfiFiftl ^vhleh t he huge bios- 
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OUTDOOR PhflflTS. 

BLANKET FLOWERS 
(The Gatllakdia). 

These, though constituting a small genus, 


North America, and numbers some half-a- 
dozen species and numerous garden varie¬ 
ties. It is one of those classes of plants 
about the names of which there is always 
some confusion. The numerous kinds now 
in English gardens appear to fall under 


narrow leaves sometimes deeply cut. The 
flowers are each from 3^ inches to 4 inches 
across, the ray florets having an outer zone 
of orange-yellow T and an inner one of 
brownish-red, white the centre is a deep 
bluish-purple. This is the commonest kind, 


Ga i Hard in gran diflora . 


.are of great importance in the flower gar¬ 
den, producing as they do some of the 
showiest of flowers, alike valuable for their 
long duration on th e _pia nts and in a cut 
state. The genus iff wholly confiiied to 
Digitizes by VjOOyiC 


three species, but there is a strong family 
likeness running through the whole series. 
The kinds are :— 

G. aristata, a perennial growing from 
1 foot to 1£ feet high, with somewhat 


and as it has been raised largely from seed, 
consequently there are many seminal varie¬ 
ties differing moraor less widely from the 
type and variously mamea." 

G. boitidwhaj- resembles the 
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preceding, but may be distinguished by it« 
smaller ilowers, and especially by it# being 
only of biennial duration. It is, moreover, 
dwarfer than G. aristata, and the colours 
of tlie flowers brighter. 

G. amblyodon is a beautiful annual from 
Texas. Its flowers are smaller than those 
of either of the preceding, and the colour 
is a deep cinnabar-red. They are produced 
plentifully on strong plants for several 
weeks towards the close of summer. 

G. i*u i.chet.la is the oldest cultivated 
species. It grows from 1 foot to 1| feet 
high, and bears flowers 2 inches across of 
a bright yellow and purplish-red colour. 
It is only of annual duration, and now 
seems to have become very scarce. It is 
known by various other names. 

G. BicoLon and I'INNatifida are the 
other two species, but they are both sel¬ 
dom met with in gardens, owing, probably, 
to their being somewhat tender. The gar¬ 
den varieties, as 1ms been stated, are 
numerous, but the most distinct of those 
that have been named are 

G. orandiflora, said to be a hybrid, 
presumably between G. picta and G. 
aristata. It is a beautiful plant of vigorous 
growth, with large and brightly-coloured 
flowers. 

Culture and position.— All the kinds 
mentioned above are well worth growing, 
though two or three well-selected kinds 
would suffice for all the rest if a collection 
was not the point of view. For instance, G. 
grandiflora, G. g. maxima, G. amblyodon, 
and G. picta are representative sorts, but 
where raising hardy plants from seed is 
not pursued, the perennial kinds had better 
be grown. All thrive in ordinary good 
garden soil of a light friable character, but 
they refuse to thrive on a cold stiff soil or 
one that is excessively light and dry. 
Where i>os.sible they should lie grown in 
bold masses, for they thrive better so 
placed than as solitary plants in a iwirehed 
border, and there are no plants that have 
a liner effect in a bed by themselves than 
the various kinds of these showy Com¬ 
posites. Where they are apt to die in win¬ 
ter they may yet be used in mixed borders 
treated as half-hardy annuals, for if sown 
in a mild hotbed at the end of February or 
the beginning of March they may be grow n 
into good plants, and a full display of their 
line flower-heads obtained as early as upon 
those which may have withstood the winter 
in the borders. They are propagated by 
cuttings in autumn or spring in the manner 
of general Inxlding plants, and by division 
in spring, assisted afterwards by slight 
heat if the locality is a cold one. The 
annual kinds might easily be propagated 
by means of cuttings, and plant# thus ob¬ 
tained make far finer plants than seedlings. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. 

To judge by the rarity of the practice, it 
appears that the importance of autumn 
sowing in the case of many hardy annual# j 
is not generally appreciated, but it is an 
undoubted fact that these plants sown in 
autumn acquire a vigour never equalled 
by the same seed sowui in spring. Those 
of us w ho are accustomed to have a hedge 
of Sweet Peas in full bloom in the first 
week in June, with grand head# of flow'er, 
commonly four flowers on a stalk, and the 
stalks stout and 15 inches long with a 
corresponding vigour of foliage, consider 
with reason that others who only sow in 
spring and get a puny growth of some 
5 feet: with comparatively small short- 
stalked flowers some time in July, do not 
know what a fine plant the Sweet Pea 
really is, and the same with many other 
annual plants. 

Though many of the kinds offered in 
sii’il lists are saurtdy ornamental, even 
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when w'ell grow’n, numbers of others 
among those that really have merit are not 
given a chance of showing w f hat they might 
be, because the common practice is to #ow r 
in spring, a puny, half-developed growth 
l>eing the result, and so the plant unde¬ 
servedly gets the character of “ weedy 
rubbish.” After all, autumn sowing is 
only profiting by a natural example. Seeds 
ripen In late summer and early autumn 
and fall on the ground, when the first suit¬ 
able weather starts them into life. Our 
habit (iu the southern country in warm 
soil) is to sow most hardy annuals between 
the middle and end of August, the exact 
time, of course, being determined by the 
weather and state of the ground; Sweet 
Peas we sow’ in the third w'eek in Septem¬ 
ber. We like to get them of such a size as 
to stand through the winter 4 inches high, 
and they are partly protected by being 
sown in a shallow trench. Other annuals 
may be sown either where they are to 
bloom or in oi»en seed beds and trans¬ 
planted in any winter month in mild 
weather—even French and Opium Poppies 
may be transplanted in winter. As the 
season for sowing is now with us, it may 
be useful to offer a list, of choice hardy 
annuals that can be confidently recom¬ 
mended for autumn sowing, and especially 
I w'ould commend them to the notice of 
those wiio love beautiful flowers, but who j 
‘‘never grow T annuals because they are I 
such rubbish ” :— 


Omphaloden llnif.lia 
Schizanthun retusua albus 
Silene pendula coiapacta 
Nemopblln insignia 
Lsptosiphon rose us 
Linarift, purple 
Dianthui Heddewigi 
P.a’.ystemon californium 


Eflchftohollzia califomica 
tenuifol.a 
Godetias 

Paparer eomnifer.im 
uoibrotum 
Poppies, French 
Sweet Peaa 


G. S. 


VOTES AND REPLIES , 

Planting a front garden.— I have a front 
garden which is made over an arched 
cellar. This gets very dry in summer, and 
in some parts there is not more than 
7 inches of soil. Would you kindly recom¬ 
mend some flowering plant suitable for this 
garden. It faces S.E. I wish to plant it 
as cheaply as possible and yet to have it 
look gay. The size of this front garden 
is about 12 feet by 15 feet.— C. N. French. 

[We are afraid we cannot hold out much 
hope of success in the circumstances, the 
shallowness of the soil and the unusual 
conditions generally being opposed to it. 
The S.E. asi>ect, too, but increases the diffi¬ 
culty. We remember an attempt years 
ago to do a bit of front gardening on the 
top of a baker’s oven, and the stones of 
what was intended for a rockery were the 
only things left. Yours is not quite so bad 
as that, though you will most probably 
find it difficult to grow any plants there 
permanently with any degree of success. 
Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
would be the best things for a prolonged 
summer display, while Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums, EsehseholtzLu#, Portulaeca 
grandiflora, and Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum (Ice Plant) might prove use¬ 
ful among annuals. Of perennials, Stone- 
crojus in variety, Ilouseleek#, and Snap¬ 
dragons are the most likely things to suc¬ 
ceed.] 

A good dry weather plant.— During the 
present season, in which the rainfall has, 
at times, been of the scantiest, I have been 
impressed by the behaviour of the Nico- 
tianas, notably that of N. Sandora?. Plants 
come up all over the place from self-sow’n 
seedlings which can be readily trans¬ 
planted, and even those which nrf trans¬ 
planted have not, apparently, l>een affected 
by the dry weather. Nor does N. Sandera? 
appear to suffer when lifted in bloom, a 
large piece almost 30 inches iu height and 
in full flow r er having been lifted to fill a 


gap made by accident in a flower l>order. 
This piece was, in the course of a few days, 
quite indistinguishable from the others, 
and the weather was very dry aud sultry 
at the time when it was moved. An ac¬ 
commodating plant such as this is valuable. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Orobus vernus albo-roseus.— This Vetch 
is delightful in the rock garden in the 
early spring when crowded with its deli¬ 
cate pink flowers nestling among the soft 
green foliage. It does not last very long 
in full beauty, the blooms rather quickly 
losing colour, but when they first ojien 
there are few prettier things. It ripens 
plenty of seed, from which it can be easily 
increased. I sow’ the seeds as soon as 
they are ripe. It can also be increased by 
division, which needs to be very carefully 
done, however. Any sunny position in 
light, limy soil suits it well.—N. L. 

Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock.— The older 
generation of gardeners will recollect this, 
at one time, almost Indispensable Pelar¬ 
gonium for the flower garden. It was one 
of the beet of the ornamental foliaged sec¬ 
tion, and it cannot be deniedt that Large 
beds of it were decidedly attractive. The 
variety appears to have almost passed out 
of cultivation, and old times w’ere recalled, 
recently, on seeing some handsome beds of 
Mrs. Pollock in the flower garden at Port 
Mary, the veteran gardener. Mr. Gilbert 
Anderson, having never faltered in his 
allegiance to this and other plants of 
former days.—W. McG. 

Aster sinensis.— There is, rightly I think, 
a growing taste for single Asters, and as 
these can be had iu many shades of colour 
their use in the flower garden may In? re¬ 
commended. Handsome when growing, 
they are much more useful for cutting than 
the clumsier double varieties. Ai«irt from 
that, they remain in good form in the bed 
or border over a longer period than the 
latter. This is especially noticeable after 
a si>ell of wet weather, the double varie¬ 
ties speedily becoming a mass of decaying 
heads, while the single forms, being less 
easily overcharged witli moisture, continue 
to be effective almost until frost arrives.— 
Scot. 

Sweet William.— Now r that there is a like¬ 
lihood of a renewed interest in the flower 
bordeivS the claims of the Sw r eet William 
ought not to be overlooked. Somehow’, if 
appear# that this fine Old-fashioned 
favourite has been under a cloud for a 
time, but there are now so many improved 
varieties, improved alike In habit and in 
colour, that it ought to lie included in 
every garden. Keally a perennial, the 
Sweet William is, perhaps, more satisfac¬ 
tory when treated as a biennial, and 
although it is easily raised from seeds, 
cuttings of the young growths root readily 
at this season in a lightly-shaded cold 
frame. The latter method of propagation 
may l»e resorted to in the case of some of 
the newer pink varieties, as these are 
highly effective in beds or in masse#.— 
Kirk. 

Perennials for town gardens. — In 

making arrangements for the planting cf 
perennials in town gardens consideration 
is not always given to the preparation of 
the ground. If one has a heap of old 
manure and can add to it decayed leaves 
so much the better, as then, when once 
planting has taken place, many perennials 
will go for years without being further 
molested. This is particularly applicable 
to deep-rooting subjects like Gypsophihis, 
Alstrcrmeriaa, and Kniphofias, which, 
when once planted and established, arc 
best left alone. In making plans for add¬ 
ing to a border, allowance should l>e made 
for quick-growing things like Phloxes, 
Starjworfg; Delphiniums, and-space left ac- 
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cord i ugly. Too often one notices borders 
that become quickly congested because at 
first sufficient room was not left for the 
more vigorous perennials.— Townsman. 

Violets.— Those who are growing Violets 
should see that they receive copious sup¬ 
plies of water should prolonged drought 
ensue, as, having gone thus far through 
the season, it would be a pity to neglect 
them in any way. A mulch of old manure 
will now prove of great benefit to them, as 
well as syringing the foliage to keep them 
clean and free from red spider, which in a 
dry period often presents itself. Ere long 
provision will have to be made for their 
winter quarters. Runners must be pinched 


Astilbe Princess Mary . 


off as they appear, and everything done to 
build up the crowns. There is something 
to be said in favour of the plan of planting 
out runners early in the season in small 
patches or beds, so that all one has to do 
in the autumn is to place the frames over 
them, thus obviating any disturbance of 
the roots. I am adopting this course in 
preference to lifting the clumps, which are 
sometimes retarded in their flowering by 
this operatlon.— Woodbastwick. 

Crambe cordifolia. This makes a splen¬ 
did specimen plant in a large border of 
herbaceous subjects or in the wild garden. 
I have tried it for cutting, but after a 
day or two the floweep drop. This year 
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it has made a grand display, and although 
it is not so bill as usual, owing to the 
drought, it has been as free-flowering as 
ever. Owing to the strength of the flower- 
sterns no stakes are required.—13. 

Fragrance in flowers is a delightful 
quality which apireals to everyone and en¬ 
hances the value of many kinds which 
otherwise have little to attract popular at¬ 
tention. Mignonette, Lavender, and the 
night-blooming Stock, for example, have 
little to recommend (hem as garden plants 
from the point of view of making a showy 
display, but yet are beloved and grown in 
many gardens for their fragrance alone. 
On the other hand v we have many flowers 


which attract the ej’e with beauty of form 
and colour, but yet fall short of what we 
consider to be jierfection because of the 
lack of scent. I think most people experi¬ 
ence a deeper sense of satisfaction from a 
bowl full of old-fashioned red Roses or 
Clove Links than we got from the more 
elegant-looking modern Rose and Carna¬ 
tion varieties, which as far as fragrance 
is concerned are not to be comimred with 
the old-fashioned types. It is a pity that 
In the process of improving some of our 
garden flowers, size, form, and colour have 
been gained at the expense of fragrance, 
one of the chief charms of the flowers we 
love.—H. 


IHDOOR PIiHjiTS. 

THE ASTILBES. 

By far the best-known member of the 
genus is Astilbe japonica, which, under the 
generic names of Spiraea and Hoteia, has 
been for generations employed for forcing. 
Two or three distinct forms have been 
grown, but in all of them the flowers are 
white. The advent of a pink-flowered 
kind some years ago attracted a large 
share of attention, when the varieties 
Queen Alexandra and Peach Blossom were 
distributed. ^ They are, to a great extent, 
a counterpart, except in colour, of the old 
Astilbe japonica, and, like that, can be 
readily forced into bloom. Such treatment 
does not, however, ehow them to ad¬ 
vantage, as the colour of the flowers when 
develoi^ed in heat is of a poor, undecided 
tint, very different to that of the blossoms 
borne w r lien the plants have been fully ex¬ 
posed to sun and air. Another of this 
group is Princess Mary herewith illus¬ 
trated. 

Apart from the varieties which ehow T 
largely the influence of Astilbe jai>onica, 
there is a great number of hybrids, the re¬ 
sult of crossing several distinct species, 
particularly Astilbe chinensis, japonica, 
grand is, and David i. The influence of these 
last two is show T n in the increased vigour 
of the newer forms, and the colour of 
Davidi is answerable for many of the 
varied tiuts. In A. grandis the flow T ers 
are white, and in A. Davidi a kind of 
violet-rose. In a fairly moist situation 
these two species are very attractive, and 
they have of late years been largely em¬ 
ployed for planting by the waterside. 

The same remarks apply to the many 
varieties, chief among which are Ava¬ 
lanche (white), Brunhilde (pale rose), 
Ceres (rosy-lilac), Gloria (bright rose), 
Juno (purplish-rose), Kriemhilde (salmon- 
rose), Opal (purplish-pink), Salmon Queen 
(pale salmon), Siegfried (rosy-carmine), 
Venus (rosy-purple), and Vesta (rose). 

In planting these Aetilbes it should be 
borne in mind that they are seen to the 
best advantage when liberally treated, not 
only as regards moisture, but also when 
they are furnished with a good rooting 
medium. In some of the varieties the 
blossoms are of a peculiar shade qt colour, 
which renders them difficult of association 
with other flowers. All of them can be 
readily increased by division, while seeds 
are often borne from which young plants 
can be raised. These seedlings are, gener¬ 
ally speaking, of a more or less mixed 
character. 

Quite different from any of the pre¬ 
ceding—in fact, an alpine plant—te Astilbe 
simplicifolia, from Japan. This, which is 
of comparatively recent introduction, 
forms'a tuft of dark green palmate leaves 
with toothed margins, the whole being but 
(*> inches or so in height. The flow'ers, 
which are borne in graceful, almost hori¬ 
zon tally-disi>osed panicles, are exceedingly 
small, and of a pure white tint. This 
flowers during the summer months, and 
w'as given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on July 30th, 1912. 
There is a form with pinkish blossoms, but 
it is at present rare. K. R. W. 


-V ALLOT A PURPUREA. 

Oxe does not hear so much about this 
Vallotn as was the case during the South 
African war, when it attracted the atten¬ 
tion of many of our men, and large quanti¬ 
ties of bulbs were sent to this country. 
Many of them passed through my hands, 
but it cannot be said that they gave uni¬ 
versal satisfaction. Thebe was a consider¬ 
ably jcpfficvUta ^n_pet.tbig them .established. 
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and a great; number were infested with 
some kind of mite, which destroyed many. 
In some that came under my notice the 
blooms were pink the first season after im¬ 
portation, but the next year the plants pro¬ 
duced blossoms of the normal red colour. 
As a rule, the flowers of these imported 
bulbs were more starry than those of the 
forms generally cultivated in this coun¬ 
try. More than once there have been re¬ 
ports of a Vallota with pure white flowers, 
but it was never my good fortune to see 
one. There are at least a couple of dis¬ 
tinct forms of Vallota purpurea, one of 
which (eximia) is remarkable for its finely- 
shaped round flower, and magftifica, a par¬ 
ticularly large bold form. This latter, 
however, being an attractive name, is often 
applied to individuals that fall consider¬ 
ably short of the true V. magnifies. 

Culture.— The Vallota is a plant of 
easy culture, and, flowering as it does at 
the end of the summer or in early autumn, 
it is particularly valuable for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse. In its 
treatment a great mistake is often made, 
and that is neglecting the plants directly 
the blossoms are over. They continue to 
grow during the winter, and at that time 
require a good light position in the green¬ 
house, and also to be watered when needed, 
but an excess of moisture must be avoided. 
The bulbs should not be repotted more 
frequently than is absolutely necessary. 
Such being the case the com]>ost should be 
of a good lasting nature and consist mainly 
of fibrous loam and sand. This will keep 
sweet for years, whereas leaf-mould or 
manure is apt in time to turn sour. A 
hybrid has been raised between Vallota 
purpurea and Cyrtanthus sanguineus, 
formerly known as Gastronema sanguinea. 
This hybrid was first raised by the late 
Sir Trevor Lawrence and was known as 
Cyrtanthus hybridus. Two varieties, dis- 
iinct, in colour, were, I believe, given first- 
class certificates in consecutive years by 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. The same cross was 
effected by other raisers, one of whom put 
the plant into commerce under the name of 
Vallota hybrida. It is, or shall I say was, 
for I have not met with it for some time, 
in general api>earance about midway be¬ 
tween its parents. The flowers vary in 
colour, but are usually of some shade of 
pink or carmine. The cross is very readily 
effected, and the young plants grow away 
freely. I have also tried to hybridise the 
Vallota with some of the other Cyrtauthi, 
such as C. angustifolius, C. MacOwani, 
and C. McKeni, but without success. The 
same result was obtained by all attempts 
to cross any of the three just named with 
Cyrtanthus sanguineus. K. 11. W. 


dry litter thrown over them if necessary. 
Repotting may be carried out as soon as 
they become dormant. In potting, as 
much as possible of the old soil should be! 
removed. As the roots at the base of I he 
flower-stem are only of annual duration, 
they may safely be cut away. The stout, 
thong-like roots at the bottom of the 
bulbs, which remain in a more or less ac¬ 
tive state throughout the winter, must be 
guarded against injury, as the bulb de¬ 
rives its nourishment therefrom. Ifj 
available, a frame is the best place for 
them when repotted, as, beside affording 
protection from frosts, the lights serve to 
keep off heavy rains. \n potting, enough 
space should be left above the soil to allow 
of a liberal top-dressing as the stems! 
iengthen, and the roots appear at their 
base. The soil must only Ik 1 kept slightly 
mbist till new growths are to be seen. 

One desirable feature connected with 
Lilium speclosum is that, unlike Lilium 
longiflorurn, which is so liable to the at¬ 
tacks of aphides or green fly, insect i>esls 
give but. little trouble. The scent of the 
blossoms, too, Is not of so heavy a nature 
as that of some Lilies, L. aurntum for in¬ 
stance. The varieties of Lilium speciosuiu 
are numerous. Those from Japan are, as 
a rule, superior to the kinds grown for so 
many years by the Dutch. In coloured 
forms, Melpomene and magnificum are 
very striking varieties, while Krcrtzeri, 
with yellowish bulbs and white flowers, is 
distinct. K. It. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangeas, treatment of.—I have, in 
pots, four Hydrangeas which have not 
bloomed this year. They are in a sunny 
position and have received every care and 
attention. They look very well and are 
bursting with new leaves and shoots.— 
P. G. L. G. 

[There is no apparent reason \vliy your 
Hydrangeas have not bloomed this season, 
as they have received every care and at¬ 
tention. One item in your letter we cannot 
quite understand, and that is when you 
say the plants are bursting with new leaves 
and shoots. In the ordinary course of 
events the growth would be practically 
completed by the middle of August. The 
only reason that we can think of is that 
earlier in the season the plants were kept 
too dry at the roots, hence the absence of 
flowers, and the fact of the plants burst¬ 
ing into full growth now. We should ad¬ 
vise the thinning out of any old and ex¬ 
hausted wood, and encouraging the com¬ 
pletion of good growth in the others, by 
occasional doses of some stimulant. This 
must be discontinued directly the leaves 
turn yellow and show signs of falling.] 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM. 

Aiwut from its value as an outdoor Lily, 
this species Is also of great sendee for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. Time was when, owing to the 
cheap rate at which bulbs could be pur¬ 
chased, those that had done duty in pots 
were often thrown away, and freshly Im¬ 
ported ones obtained for the following 
season. Such cheap times for bulbs are, 
however, never likely to come again, hence 
Ihose that have flowered should be given 
ample opportunity to yield a good display 
another year. When the blossoms are 
ixist, tlie jH)ts should be stood out of doors, 
in order to ripen the bulbs. They must 
not be allowed to get too dry, otherwise 
the bulbs may suffer. When the stems 
are dead they may be cut down. A good 
place to winter the bulbs in Is a frame 
where they are protected from severe 
frost. Failing this, they may be stood In 
a block out of dopr^ and a fern mats or 
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Arum Lilies. —I have two dozen Arum 
Lilies in pots. Would you please tell me 
when to take them into the greenhouse? 
The big leaves have died down and new 
ones shot up about 15 inches high. Will 
they bloom again this year?— Amateur. 

[Your better plan will be to take the 
Arum Lille# into the greenhouse before the 
nights get too cold. They may stand out 
of doors till then. When they are taken 
into the greenhouse they will be greatly 
benefited by being watered about once in 
every ten days with liquid manure, not too 
strong, or given one of the many plant 
foods which are now to be obtained. In 
the case of these last do not exceed the! 
quantity recommended. When the plants 
are growing freely you must bear in mind 
that they need liberal supplies of water. 
At the same time effective drainage isj 
essential, as if allowed to stand in saucers 
of water the roots are apt to decay. Under 
ordinary conditions the plants, if strong! 


enough, should bloom during the forth¬ 
coming winter. There is one insect pest 
that must be strictly guarded against, and 
that is aphis or green fly, which, unless 
checked, increases rapidly. They do par¬ 
ticular damage to the young flowers just 
as thby are developing. These pests can 
be destroyed by vaporising with nicotine, 
or the plants may be sjvonged with, or 
dipped in, a solution of soft soap and 
water.] 

Plumbago capensis.- There is some¬ 
thing very attractive about Plumbago 
capensis when seen in bloom in tin? green¬ 
house, the delicate lavender-blue of its 
flowers amid the pale green of its foliage 
making it at once an object of admiration. 
It has all-round qualifications. It is cap¬ 
able of being used as a covering for the 
back wall of a lean-to greenhouse. Trained 
on the rafters it affords a screen to other 
plants. It may be employed as a i>ot plant. 
The colour of its flowers is not by any 
means common, and is a pleasing change 
from the general run of greenhouse plants. 

I send this note about the Plumbago now 
as it is at this period of the year when 
propagation by means of cuttings can be 
carried out with a good measure of success. 
If cuttings of partly-ripened wood are 
taken with a heel and dibbled into pots of 
loam and leaf-mould with a good propor¬ 
tion of sharp sand they will not be long in 
rooting. As with other cuttings, if placed 
round the sides of a pot or pan their root¬ 
ing will be hastened.— Leahurst. 

Ferns under glass. —After midsummer 
there is not the same need for shading in 
the case of the more commonly grown 
Ferns ; in fact, as regards the hardier 
Adiantums which are used in winter for 
providing fronds for cutting, it is advis¬ 
able to expose them freely to the light. 
In addition, plenty of air may be afforded 
both by day and by night until the ther¬ 
mometer Indicates a permanent drop in 
the overnight temperature. Treated in 
this way, Adiantuin cuneatum, A. gracil- 
limum, A. formosum, A. Williams!, to 
name a few, will do quite satisfactorily, 
and will provide ample supplies of mate¬ 
rial for cutting during the winter, and 
which will remain fresh for a very much 
longer time than fronds out from plants 
grown in a higher temperature and under 
moist er conditions. 

Tropaeolum Lobbianum.— This brilliant- 

flowered Tropteolum, which at one time 
was largely used for window-boxes, is now 
seldom seen, and perhaps it is not em¬ 
ployed so much as formerly as an indoor 
ereoijer for early spring blooming on a 
greenhouse roof, or so much as it might Ik*. 
It iy of rather straggling growth; part of 
its stems may he quite bare, but here and 
there tufts of pale green foliage amid 
which are masses of bright red flowers 
make gay a greenhouse warm enough to 
winter other plants, and in the spring there 
is a profusion of flowers when trained 
under the rafters. Cuttings strike very 
readily in samly soil.— Derby. 

Primulas. —One of the conditions to the 
successful culture of Primulas is a long 
l>eriod of growth, during a portion of 
which treatment in cold frames is desir- 
nl>le, and where shade will benefit them. 
During the next few weeks, if at all pos¬ 
sible, some part ly shaded place should be 
found for them, where the plants can be 
stood clear of each other, so that the 
foliage will not get bruised or broken in 
any way. Light syringings will be found 
very beneficial. Buds are now showing 
frequently, aud these should be pinched 
off. Only at, night, and then slightly 
raised !o admit' rih\ nried 'lights be placed 
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Garden Pests and Friends. 

THE CODL1N-MOTH. 
Two-thirds of my Apples when half- 
grown fall off, and I hud a grub has eaten 
its way to the centre. How can 1 get rid 
of this pest? I have tried the hay-band 
and the grease-band for some years with 
no apparent result.— Hopples. 

(The Apples are infested with the larva* 
of the Cod 1 in-moth (Carjioeapsa porno- 
uelln), a well-known and destructive pest. 
In some seasons it occasions great loss 
among Apples, it being nothing uuusual to 
see the ground beneath the trees littered 
with the fallen fruits when the attack is 
severe. The infestation is set up in the 
following manner :—The moths usually put 
in an appearance about the time the Apple- 
blossoms begin to unfold, when the females 
at once commence to lay their eggs in what 
may be termed the eye of the embryo 
fruits. These hatch out in from eight to 
ten days, when the resulting maggots eat 
their way into the fruits by means of a 
small boring or tunnel, until they arrive at 
the core, which is generally either de¬ 
stroyed or otherwise so injured that the 
fruits eventually drop. The time for the 
happening of this and the period for the 
larva* to become full fed are simultaneous, 
and the latter make their escape by making 
a tunnel from the core to the side of the 
fruits, either just before they fall or after¬ 
wards, when lying on the grdund. They 
then make their way to the stem of the 
tree and spin cocoons in crevices of the 
bark or some suitable .place, from which 
moths emerge, sometimes shortly after¬ 
wards, and in other cases not till the fol¬ 
lowing spring. When the former is the 
case, a second infestation occurs, evidence 
of which is seen in full-grown fruits ripen¬ 
ing and falling prematurely, when they 
are usually termed maggot-eaten. It is, 
however, the first attack which occasions 
so great a loss, and to combat which no 
effort should be spared. In the lirst place, 
as soon as the fruits are observed to be 
dropping, and the larva* found to be pre¬ 
sent when a few examples are examined,* 
gather them up and burn them. This alone 
destroys great numbers. In Grass orchards 
pigs and poultry may be allowed to eat the 
fallen fruits, this also lessening future 
attacks. 

When once a tree has been attacked, it 
should be sprayed the following spring 
with arsenate of lead directly the flowers 
have set. which will kill the maggots as 
soon as they hatch out and begin to feed. 
Use this at the rate of from 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. 
to 5 gallons of water. The late Miss 
Ormerod also recommended that haybands 
or strips of brown pa tier be bound tightly 
round the stems and branches of infested 
trees for the purjiose of trapping any of 
the In me which may escape from the fruits j 
before they drop when on their way down ! 
to find a suitable place in which to spin | 
their cocoons. We have never had occa¬ 
sion to resort to this, as the destruction 
of the fallen fruits and the spraying of the 
trees directly the fruit has set, coupled 
with a thorough winter cleansing with 
caustic alkali solution, have, in our experi¬ 
ence, always proved efficacious in dealing 
with this pest. 

Trees whose stems and main branches 
are covered with rough, scaly bark, are 
best dealt with, first, by scraping, and so 
removing all the loose and dead particles, 
and secondly by scrubbing them thoroughly 1 
afterwards with the caustic wash named. 
Spraying will suffice for the younger 
branches and finer wood, the bark of which 
is generally smooth. You should, there¬ 
fore, collect all fallen fruits at once, then 
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try the hay band remedy, taking them off 
and burning them after an interval of five 
or six weeks. Then clean the tree 
thoroughly in winter as directed, and 
spray as soon as the fruit has set next 
spring. ]\y following this mode of treat¬ 
ment for a season or so you will eventually 
reduce the attack to very small propor- 
tions, even if you do not subdue it alto¬ 
gether.] 


FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sulphate * off ammonia ffor outdoor 
Peaches. -Would sulphate of ammonia be 
good for outdoor Peaches and Nectarines 
turning red now? 1 intended to dust the 
sulphate over the soil (previously pointed 
over) aud wash in with plenty of water.— 
Edward Delaney. 

[Sulphate of ammonia, being quick In 
its action, though not so speedy as nitrate 
of soda, may be applied to the outdoor 
Peaches and Nectarines mentioned at the 
rate of 1 oz. per square yard super, wash¬ 
ing it in at once. The effect .will not, of 
course, be so apparent as would have been 
the case had it been applied earlier, or 
soon after the fruits had finished 
stoning.] 

Morello Cherries on low wall.— Kindly 
let me know whether Morello Cherries can 
be planted on a partly sheltered 41-foot 
wall with norlh aspect, and, if so, what 
distance apart.—M. North. 

[As the wall Is of no great height, 
Morello Cherries should be planted 15 feet 
ajart, and the branches trained out more 
or less in a lateral direction. If trained 
in a vertical direction or in ordinary fan 
shape, the more central of the branches 
would, as a result of the' necessary hard 
pruning, become in a short time unproduc¬ 
tive. If trained as we suggest, and ample 
space allowed for the branches to extend, 
we see no reason why you should not ob¬ 
tain in due course a good crop of fruit.] 

Peaches bitter.— Could you tell me the 
cause of Peaches grown on back wall of 
vinery being bitter? The Peaches are not 
covered by the Vines, as they are not per¬ 
mitted to run to the top of the house, and 
the Peaches get plenty of air and sun¬ 
light.— E. M. Tyndall. 

[In the absence of details regarding the 
nature of the soil in which your Peach- 
trees are growing, whether the base of the 
border is concreted, and the general treat¬ 
ment the trees receive in the way of water¬ 
ing and the use of either chemical or liquid 
manures, it is somewhat difficult to account 
for your Peaches acquiring the bitter 
flavour you complain of. It may be 
brought about by either of the following 
causes: — (n) the application of too strong 
doses of either liquid or chemical manures; 
(6) through the roots having got out of 
hand and descended into and feeding on 
some deleterious substance in the subsoil 
Of course, this us conjectural, but if you 
think the difficulty is caused through over¬ 
dosing with manures, the remedy is ob¬ 
vious. On the other hand, if you think 
the roots are at fault, the trees should be 
lifted this autumn. The way to do this 
will be to open out a trench some 4 feet 
distant from the stem and about 2 feet 
0 inches deep, making this w’ide enough, so 
that there will be room to work conveni¬ 
ently when throwing out the soil. From 
this trench, as a commencement, gradually 
work towards the stem by removing the 
soil from among the roots with a five-tilled 
steel fork until there is a ball of soil about 


2 feet C inches in diameter, taking the 
stem as a centre. Then proceed to tunnel 
under the ball, doing oue half first, and 
cut clean away all roots that tend to take 
a downward direction, doing this with a 
knife, and cutting them off close up to the 
ball. When this is done, fill up the open¬ 
ing under the ball either with the same or 
some fresh soil, and ram it very firmly as 
the filling is being done. Then do the 
other half in the same manner, and if pro- 
perly carried out the ball will not be moved 
out of position in the least, and if this, as 
we strongly suspect is the case, is the cause 
of your trouble, the fruits should have 
their proper flavour another season.] 

Cherries failing. —I should be greatly 
obliged if you would give me your opinion 
and advice on the following points :—(1) I 
have a quantity of Morello Cherry-trees 
planted in 1915. They all face north ex¬ 
cept one tree. This year they have been 
covered w r ith blooms, but those on the trees 
facing north have, to a large extent, gone 
yellow and fallen off. The one facing 
south has done splendidly. They have all 
been treated exactly the same—watered 
well, mulched with cow-manure, and given 
lime in the spring. What can I do further 
to improve the fruiting in future? (2) 
I have a quantity of Sweet Cherries 
planted as bush trees, and on walls. They 
flower tremendously, but the fruit droi«s 
off. My water comes from a tap. Is it too 
cold? The water applied to the Morello on 
south wall also comes from the tap.—E. 
Carmichael. 

[(1) The cause of the fruits on Morollus 
dropping may be due either to imperfect 
fertilisation arising from the prevalence of 
cold winds, low temperatures, aud perhaps 
cold rains, sleet, or snow at the time the 
trees were in bloom, or in consequence of 
the trees being in an over-luxuriant condi¬ 
tion. The remedy in the last case, if 
such is the cause of failure, is to partially 
lift them, shorten back the strongest of the 
roots, and work in a liberal quantity <>f 
lime-rubbish with the soil when laying out 
the roots and filling iu again. With regard 
to any of the first-named troubles the 
remedy is to afford the trees protection 
throughout the flowering period and to 
fix boards under the wall coping to shed 
rain and snow water clear of the trees. 
(2) The probable cause of the Sweet 
Cherries failing is tlia same as that 
already mentioned in regard to Mo re 11 as, 
as the weather was very cold and stormy 
throughout the flowering period, but being 
bush trees you are almost powerless, as it 
is a difficult matter to afford them shelter. 
If the trees make a quantity of strong 
growth and the soil is deficient of lime they 
would then cast their fruit. Lifting or 
root-pruning, according to the size of the 
trees, and the adding of a good quantity of 
lime-rubble to the soil are the best correc¬ 
tives. I'll is should be done in November 
both in their case and of Morellos also.] 

Figs.—Houses containing Figs which 
Mere forced early, ami from which the 
second crop has been cleared, should bo 
freely ventilated, to afford the wood every 
opportunity to become thoroughly ripened. 
Give the roots enough water to keep tbo 
foliage from flagging and premature drop¬ 
ping, but do nothing lieyond tills, or the 
trees may become excited and induced to 
make further growth. Trees in pots or 
tubs may, if the second crop has been 
gathered, be placed outdoors in a sunny 
position with advantage, and the roots 
kept moist with plain water only. Trees 
in late houses, whether planted out or in 
pots, will require constant attention being 
paid to watering and feeding, also syring 
ing of the foliage up to the time the fruits 
have become :£ii!lhl $Wn and begin to 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIP NOTES. 

With the possible exception of Spinach 
there is no vegetable which, during a dry 
season, is so capricious as the Turnip. 
When the soil is dry, germination is inter¬ 
fered with, and when the seedlings come 
up, as they occasionally do, in patches, the 
Turnip beetle attacks the foliage and 
speedily disuses of the scanty crop. When, 
however, cooler conditions prevail, Turnips 
may he had in the greatest abundance and 
of the finest quality. Early summer and 
declining autumn, then, are the times at 
which this valued root may be expected in 
the highest perfection. In the case of the 
ernair garden or allotment three or, at the 
most, four sowings of Turnips ought to 
suffice. The first, may be in March, or 
even, in mikl springs, in the end of 
February, another about six weeks after¬ 
wards, and the latest sowing in the third 
week of August. Occasionally it may pay 
to put in a supplementary sowing in Sep¬ 
tember, for small bulbs are less liable to 
l>e affected by frost than those which may 
(in a favourable August) have attained to 
their full growth, have become hollow in 
the centre, and are, therefore, softer in 
texture—these succumbing more readily in 
the event of Severe weather. Suitable 
varieties must, of course, be selected with 
a view to successional crops, and in order 
to prevent a glut at any particular period 
and scarcity at another. After some con¬ 
sideration and observation the following 
Turnips pay be recommended to the 
amateur and to the allotment gardener :— 

Eaui,y Snowball.— This variety, as its 
name implies, is suitable for the earliest 
sowing. It is of perfect, shape, of good 
flavour, and eminently adapted for the 
summer exhibition. 

White Stone, or Six-weeks, is almost 
as good as the preceding—hardly so early, 
but of an excellent shape, and suitable, 
too, for the show bench. 

White Strap-leaved.— Not such a 
model bulb and of stronger growth than 
the two above named, but its excellent 
table qualities will recommeud it to those 
who place flavour above shape and appear- 
a nee. 

Golden Ball, or, as it is also called. 
Orange Jelly.—A very excellent yellow- 
fleshed Turnip, free from coarseness, dis¬ 
tinct in appearance and flavour, and 
hardier than the white-fleshed varieties. 

Yellow Perfection.—A long keeper, of 
the first quality, and well suited to the 
needs of the exhibitor. 

Red Globe. —Perhaps the most dejiend- 
able variety for autumn sowing—solid and 
shapely, a good keeiier, and certain to give 
satisfaction. 

Chirk Castle.— This ought to be used 
in the event of a September sowing. Very 
hardy, with a black skin and of agreeable 
flavour when cooked. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salt and soot as a winter dressing.— 

Two good dressings for gardens where 
pests have wrought havoc this year are 
soot and salt. Neither of them is very 
expensive, supposing both have to be pur¬ 
chased, but in the case of soot, with a 
little scheming a good deal can be saved 
from the kitchen range in the course of a 
few months. Gardens which have been, 
and are still, occupied with Brassicas, have 
been much infected with caterpillars and 
other depredators during the past summer, 
and these should have a good dressing of 
soot and coarse or agricultural salt now. 
It is a good plan, a£ ground becomes 
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vacant and before turning it over, to apply 
these home remedies.—T ownsman. 

Celery.— Give Celery every attention pos¬ 
sible during the next few weeks. If the 
fly has appeared among the plants, pinch 
off the affected leaves and burn them, dust 
soot on the foliage, syringe the plants oc¬ 
casionally, add a little manure water to 
the diet, and if the weather is dry water 
freely. Do not be in too great a hurry to 
earth up, steady growth being of more 
importance just now.— Derby. 


Royal Horticultural Society. 

August 2Sth, 1919. 

Tiie meeting held on the above date was 
very interesting, comprising as it did many 
noteworthy features, the principal being 
the fine groups of Gladioli from home and 
foreign growers, and the excellent ex¬ 
hibit of fruit grown under glass from Mr. 
J. Nix. We w r ere pleased to see the Holly¬ 
hocks again represented, these being very 
fine and free from the fungus. Del¬ 
phiniums, too, were well shown, spikes in 
all probability cut from plants propagated 
last spring and thus lacklug the fine effect 
of those that have been seen at the previous 
meetings. 

GLADIOLI. 

Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, put 
up the finest lot of these we have seen, the 
handsome spikes and varied colours 
making a line show. Among the many Hue 
spikes shown there were several white- 
flowered varieties the blooms of which, of 
fine form and substance, were very chaste. 
There were also several new colour forms 
of the G. primulinus hybrids. In the col¬ 
lections from Holland there were also some 
handsome spikes, but lacking the quality 
of our English-grown varieties. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The outstanding feature of these was the 
handsome array of Delphiniums from 
Messrs. Blackmore aud Langdon aud Mr. 
W. Wells, Junr. Such, of course, are very 
useful at this season, but they lack the 
bold appearanee of the spikes borne in 
their due season. From Mr. G. Reuthe 
there came many interesting plants, 
notable being the well-flowered tufts of 
Gentiana lugodeebiana. Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. showed Prince of Orange and 
I^emon Queen Marigolds, the individual 
flowers very tine. The Hollyhocks from 
Mr. J. Vert were particularly good, and 
reminded oue of bygone days before the 
fungus scourge had gained a footing. Roses 
from Mr. Elisha Hicks consisted mostly of 
the semi-double variety Joanna Bridge, the 
fully-open deep cream flowers and long 
tapering buds in fine contrast. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

From Messrs. II. B. May and Sons came 
a fine assortment of shrubby Veronicas 
intermingled with Bouvardias aud Ferns 
in great variety. Mr. L. R. Russell put 
up a tine group of fine-foiiaged stove plants. 

FRUIT. 

Mr. J. A. Nix exhibited a handsome lot 
of indoor fruit, the collection embracing 
Grapes in several sorts, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Figs, Melons, Pears, etc., all in 
prime condition. Messrs. Laxton Bros, 
had a number of crossbred Apples and 
Plums, Apple Laxton’s Superb and Plum 
Laxton’6 Gage each gaining an Award of 
Merit. Messrs. Bunyard and Co. had a 
nice collection of Apples and Plums. 
Among the former Red Victoria was very 
prominent on account of its wonderful 
colour. Among the Flums, Early Trans¬ 
parent Gage and Deniston’s Superb ivere 
noteworthy. 


BEES. 


MULL-AN IDEAL AND SAFE 
RE-STOCKING LOCALITY. 

Since my last notes were written from this 
Isle of Mull I have been more than ever 
convinced of the Idea that Mull should be 
exploited iu the matter of bees. From my 
investigations, which have been necessarily 
limited, I should say that the island is free 
from Isle of Wight disease. If that is so, 
steps should be taken immediately to pre¬ 
vent any importation of bees whatsoever. 
The bees at present on the Isle should be 
systematically taken in hand and a pro¬ 
cess of increase of colonics entered ui>on 
without delay. Here we have, apparently, 
a large, healthy area, well fortified against 
disease by a naturally impenetrable zone- 
an area, too, already possessing a fair 
number of good working bees. I am cer¬ 
tain that there is a valuable opportunity 
here for helping to re-stock those wide 
expunses of Scotland wiiere honey would 
be plentiful but for the entire absence of 
bees due to the Isle of Wight disease. 

Now what is the state of affairs? Iu the 
particular district iu which I have been 
living a couple of the large landowners 
have a few hives of bees. These bees are 
managed quite respectably aud intelli¬ 
gently by the head gardeners. So far, so 
good. In other instances bees are kept not 
untidily, but certainly not profitably, either 
from the owners’ point of view or the bees'. 
It seems as if the bees are simply allowed 
to remain in the garden, but because the 
owner is uninformed In bee matters there 
is little or no profit in honey, and certainly 
no increase in bees. That is to say, the 
beekeeper, if his bees survive the whiter, 
puts a crate of sections ou when he feels 
inclined, or when someone comes along 
who can do it for him, and promises him¬ 
self to take that crate off somehow at an 
indefinable “ some time.” Possibly he puts 
another on (not under) the first. The bees 
most likely swarm, and just as likely the 
swarm is lost. Iam aware of at least oue 
iu stance of such a lose of bees. In another 
case the swarm was given away to a 
neighbour who was eager to keep bees, but 
she could only put them into a skep. She 
will have a small shper-skep of lovely 
honey before August is out, and if the 
weather proves favourable a second ekep- 
ful may fall to her lot before the Heather 
is over. But just thiuk of what she may 
have done with this swarm had she only 
been put into the way of thiugs by some 
Beekeepers’ Association or even by what 
might have been gleaned at a Bee lecture 
in the locality. Instead of harvestiug 
about 8 lbs. to 10 lbs. of houey in odd cut¬ 
out comb, awkward to haudle and difficult 
to store, she would easily have harvested 
in a wooden hive three crates full (t.e , 
03 lbs.) in neat sections, easy to handle and 
convenient to store, or to market, added to 
which her wooden hive would be easier to 
keep rainproof and warm during the win¬ 
ter than a skep. In this instance the 
owner did not in the least know how or 
when to remove the sui>er-skep until I told 
her. My gift of a small handbook ou the 
subject of bees to this much handicapped 
enthusiast was greatly appreciated, and I 
think will bear good fruit. 

In one of my strolls I came across a 
wooden hive of bees on which was a super 
containing fourteen sections only, the re¬ 
maining space being stuffed up with paper, 
which, of course, the bees had striven 
hard, with much labour, to tear up aud 
remove. The man knew nothing whatever 
of bees, and therefore could not take off 
these well-filled sections: which a distant 
friend, <j>^ h^. 
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I removed them one evening at dusk, and 
returned the crate with a few odd sections 
the man had, and a hint or two about j 
taking these off when the Heather is over. 

I am afraid that next year, unless my 
friend receives help or advice, bees will be ; 
wasted and no honey harvested, as lias j 
linpiiened in each of tlie other two years 
since the bees arrived as a gift. 

Now the point of such experiences is not | 
only to record the loss of honey to the 
owners, but also the loss of actual bees to 
tlie community, and the wasted oppor¬ 
tunity of multiplying stocks for the benefit 
of the immediate district, as well as tie* 
more distant parts of Scotland which are 
crying out for bees, Bees increase rapidly 
under favourable conditions. Only en¬ 
courage both natural and artificial swarm 
ing and such stocks of native bees as these 
in Mull would multiply quickly. Owners 
of bees would make profitable prices for 
8Ui>erfiuous swarms, and at the same time 
would assist tho.se less fortunate than 
themselves to re-stock with home-bred bees. 
With careful and expert control of such 
operations there would be a little loss of 
honey, but probably only for one season. 
Bees in Mull could be most profitably ex¬ 
ploited, and certainly ought to be. 

B. It. II. 


THE PREPARATION OF HONEY FOR 
MARKET. 

Qualities of good honey.— The bee and 
honey classes of the shows now held during 
each season, both in London and the coun¬ 
try, have taught the consumer what to 
require in a first-class honey, but it re¬ 
mains none the less true that it is often 
difficult to obtain remunerative prices for 
honey. Before bee-keeping is embarked in 
on a large scale, therefore, arrangements 
for marketing the produce should be made. 
Comb-honey (in section cases) should*be 
translucent, showing the clear bright 
colour of the contained honey, evenly and | 
delicately working out to the sides and 
bottom of the section, and with a scrupu¬ 
lously clean surface. The finest liquid j 
extracted-honey should be bright and clear, I 
of a light straw colour, and delicate In 
flavour and aroma. Granulated extracted- 
honey should be of fine, even grain, 
creamy white in • colour, and of good , 
flavour. There are many grades of medium 
and dark-coloured honeys below this first- 
class standard, but the latter is what the j 
beekeeper must strive to attain, in order to 
command a ready sale for his produce. 

Preparation for comb-honey in sec¬ 
tions. —In regard to comb-lioney. the pre¬ 
paration commences with the fitting of the 
wax foundation in the sections. To en¬ 
sure a well worked out section this should 
be cut so as just to clear the sides of the 
wood ami hang to within one-sixteenth of 
an inch of the bottom, thus allowing for a 
slight stretching of the foundation caused 
by the beat of the bees clustering on its 
surface. The fitted sections must next be 
placed In the section rack, with separators 
between - the rows, reaching to within three- 
eighths of an inch of the top and bottom, 
ami wedged up perfectly square and tight; 
this is important, for the bees will place 
propolis over every crack or small space, 
causing disfigurement and extra work in 
cleaning; also sections “out of square” 
are much more liable to breakage when 
packed for travelling, owing to I he un¬ 
avoidable spaces between them. The rack 
must be placed perfectly level on a hive 
containing a strong colony of bees; it will 
then be filled with good, straight, and even 
combs. 

Removing filled racks. —Removing 
filled racks from the hives should be done 
with as little disturbance to the bees as 
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possible; the best method is to (1) place a 
“ super-clearer ” on a stool or Ikjx by tlie 
side of the hive, raise up the bottom edge 
of the rack, and insert a small wedge; (2j 
puff a little smoke Ik* tween the rack and 
tops of the frames, remove the rack 
steadily with a screwing motion, and put 
it down gently on the “super-clearer**; 
(3) place a cloth, on which a few drops of 
carbolic acid have been sprinkled, over the 
top of the frames; (4) in about ten seconds 
remove the cloth, and it will be found that 
the bees have been driven down, leaving 
the tops clear; (5) then immediately take 
up the rack with the “super-clearer” and 
place it on the frames. If this oiieration 
is carried out in the afternoon, by next 
morning every bee will have found its way 
down to the body of the hive through the 
bee-escape in the centre of the “ super- 
clearer,” and the rack can bo removed with 
comfort to the bee-kcei>er and without dis- 
i turbance to the apiary. The full racks 
1 should be carried into a bee-proof room, 
i the wedges and back-hoard removed, and 
the centre sect ion of the exi>osod row taken 
out. It should not be lifted straight out, 
as the result would probably be a damaged 
j section, hut if tilted backward on its 
bottom edge it will loosen and come away 
easily, as also will the two side ones. The 
sections should be sorted as they are taken 
out, placing all well-filled clear ones in the 
first grade; those not well-worked to bot- 
| tom and sides, and therefore not tit for 
| travelling, will make a second grade; ami 
any only partially filled must he given back 
1 to the bees to finish, unless the “ honey- 
flow ” has ceased, in which case they impd. 
lie emptied by the extractor. All pro]»olis 
must he carefully scraped from the edges 
of the sections, which, if not already sold, 
should be stored in a dry, warm cupboard, 
and protected from dust by tying them In 
packages of four or six in clean paper; 
care must, be taken not to place anything 
having a strong odour near the honeycomb, 
or it will spoil the flavour of the honey. 

Packing sections. —If the sections are 
sold to wholesale dealers for re-sale to 
traders, no further preparation is needed 
To pack them so as to travel safely, not 
more than from four to six dozen, prefer¬ 
ably the smaller quantity, should be put 
into one package. Packing may usefully 
be done as follows:—(1) Procure a strong 
wooden box, Imre two hob's in each end, 
about, one-third down, and knot firmly Into 
them rojic handles, by which the box can 
be safely and easily lifted; (2) in the bot¬ 
tom of the box put a bed of straw, and on 
this place, quite close together, a layer of 
the wrapiied-up packages of sections, 
leaving at least 2 inches between the sides 
of the box and the sections: this space 
must he filled with straw, tightly pressed 
in, and, to prevent possible damage to the 
comb, the ends of the packages may be pro¬ 
tected by pieces of slrawboard or thin 
wood; (3) continue with layers of pack¬ 
ages, filling in round the sides as before 
until within 2 inches of the top: (4) then 
[ till up tightly with straw, and screw on the 
I lid. Packages should be plainly labelled : 

| “ Comb-honey, With Care.” Retailers of 
' honey-comb prefer to have the sections 
| sent to them glaZod, the comb being thus 
preserved from injury by careless liand- 
I ling, and, what is still more important, 
j kept free from the dusty impurities un¬ 
avoidably present in shops. 

Glazing the sections.— For glazing 
sections, glass cut to the correct size may 
be purchased of any dealer In bee ap¬ 
pliances, together with the strips of iiaper 
lace edging, which, when pasted round the 
! angle formed by the glass and wood, serve 
to fix the glass on. In country towns the 
J local glazier will gladly cut up waste glass 
I to the small size (viz., 4ft Inches by 4ft 


inches) required, while neatly printed 
bauds of coloured paper, 10 Inches by 
;; inches, can be used instead of the lace 
edging. These bands cost about 7s. per 
1,000. They are more easily pasted ou 
than the paper lace edging, and make much 
firmer and neater work, while they also 
give an opportunity of placing the names 
of the apiary and retailer on each section. 
Neat cardboard cases, plain or glazed on 
one or both sides, can he purchased cheaply 
from appliance manufacturers. 

“ Extracting ” honey. — “ Extracted ” 
or “ run ” honey has been greatly improved 
in quality by the modem method of ob¬ 
taining it, aiul the use of the centrifugal 
extractor compels the abandonment of the 
skep system of bee-keeping, with its waste 
of bee life, waste of combs, and taint of 
sulphur. This method also necessitates 
the adoption of the frame hive, which en¬ 
ables the gathered surplus to be stored in 
frames ajuirt from the brood-nest and to 
be removed at will by the bee-Ueei>er. 
Honey improves in flavour and density 
while ripening in the hive, therefore the 
shallow frames should not be removed 
until the honey is well sealed over. The 
full sealed frames of comb having been 
carried into the store-room, they should be 
sorted by holding them up to the light, 
and all those -containing dark or second 
quality honey majf thus be separated from 
the better ones. Fermentation Is the great 
enemy of extracted honey, but it can only 
affect badly-ripened honey or honey ex¬ 
posed to moisture and warmth; if, there¬ 
fore, it should be necessary to extract un- 
rii»e honey, it should be returned to the 
bees for re storing and ripening. Extrac¬ 
tion is done by means of a machine con¬ 
sisting of a tinned-iron can, within which 
Is a vertical spindle carrying a pair of 
cages to hold the frames of honey-comb 
and made to revolve rapidly by means of 
a simple band-gear. Before placing the 
frames of comb in Hie cages they must be 
uncapped. To do this quickly and without 
waste sj>ecial uncapping knives are used; 
they should he heated in a tin of water 
kept hot over a small spirit or oil lamp. 
The full frame, held by one lug in the left 
hand, the other lug resting on a large dish 
and with the top edge overhanging, has its 
capping removed with the sharp, hot knife 
by . a gentle, slightly sawing, downward 
cut, passing just beneath the surface and 
removing as little as possible of the honey. 
If held with sufficient overhang the de¬ 
tached sheet of capping will fall clear of 
the frame. A pair of frames having been 
uncapped they are placed in the cages of 
the extractor and made to revolve rapidly 
with their bottom bars leading: the centri¬ 
fugal force throws out the honey, and 
when one side has been emptied the frames 
are reversed and the other side treated in 
the same manner. 

Backing extracted iioxev.— After un¬ 
capping and extracting the contents of the 
lM\st combs tlie honey should be strained 
through a bag made of muslin in order to 
remove all loose particles of wax. Tin 
cans, with strainer and honey tap, made 
to contain 5t> lbs. or 112 lbs., can be ob¬ 
tained, in which, if the honey i« allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours after strain¬ 
ing. it will be freed from air hubbies, and 
can then be drawn into whatever jar or 
tin will l>est suit the local market. Best 
honey is usually put into 1 lb. or $ lb. 
glass jars, with metal screw caps having a 
cork wad inside tlie cap. To provent any 
leakage the cork wad should be dipped iu 
melted wax and placed on the jar while 
still warm, the cap being screwed down 
u]>on it. A neat label (of which varieties 
are obtainable from appliance makers or 
from the ^cretarifA.pfif many of the 
County Beekeepers' Associations) will set 
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off the honey-jar and make it more attrac¬ 
tive. The darker honey is more suitable 
for marketing in its granulated state; 
when extracted and strained it should l>c 
run into 14-lb. or 28-lb. tins, the contents 
of these being stirred gently, now and 
again, while granulating; the stirring 
tends to produce a more even and finer 
grained honey. It may al 9 o be run into 
wide-mouthed glass or earthenware jars, 
covered down with parchment paper, and 
stored in a cool, dry place. Dark and 
coarse-flavoured varieties may be sold for 
manufacturing and confectionery purposes, 
or for that now almost forgotten process 
the making of mead .—Leaflet No. 141 of 
The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
o, St. James'8 Square, London, S.W. 


COMESPOHDEHCE. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Street, Birmingham. It contains a com¬ 
prehensive list of Hyacinths, Tulips, Daf¬ 
fodils, and Narcissi, etc., and a copy will 
be sent post free to any reader on applica¬ 
tion. 

From Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Limited, The Nurseries, Twyford, 
Berks, we have received an illustrated 
catalogue of fruit trees and bushes, with 
hints on planting. Readers who intend 
restocking their gardens this autumn will 
do well to write for a copy, which will be 
sent post free. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Limited, 
Colchester, have just issued thedr first 
peace edition of a new series of Iris cata¬ 
logues. This contains a very complete list 
of the Irises now in cultivation, and also 
includes a number of seedlings of the Late- 
Flowering bearded type. 

A catalogue of hardy bulbs, etc., has 
reached us from Mr. T. Smith, Daisy Hill i 
Nursery, Newry. An application on a [ 


postcard will ensure readers receiving a 
copy. 

We have received from Messrs. James 
Vert and Sons, Saffron Walden, a list of 
thedr renowned double Hollyhocks. 

Another catalogue received Is that of 
Messrs. E. P. Dixon and Sons, Limited, of 
Hull, which contains a good selection of 
bulbs, etc._ 

Import of Dutch and foreign bulbs.— 

j We are asked to state tliat, as from Sep- 
i tember 2nd, bulbs may be imported from 
I all foreign sources into Great Britain under 
a general licence which has been issued. 
It is not, therefore, necessary for mer¬ 
chants on this side to apply to the De¬ 
partment for licence to import parcels of 
bulbs as heretofore. The restrictions re¬ 
main until Parliament again meets, but in 
the meantime the issue or a general licence 
has the effect of temporarily suspending 
them. 


Helen Hutton. —We~ should advise you to 

wrote to the Board of Agriculture_ 

Carmichael. —The fly is one of the Hover 
flies, and is known as VolmeLLa bombv- 

lans.- L. Fj. —See reply to 11 P. T. S.” 

re increasing the Lemon Verbena in our 

issue of August 30th, p. 475._ E. M. 

Tindal. —See advertisement in our issue 
of July 26th. 1919, of the Waverley Book 

Company, Old Bailey, E.C. 4._ n. /. 

Hewat. —Your best plan will be to procure 
a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” 
Barron, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton 
Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4, price 5s. 6d., 

post free.- Anxious Reader. —The only 

thing you can do is to enclose the bunches 
m muslin bags. You should also put some 
muslin or very fine tiffany over the venti¬ 
lators.- -E. Carmichael. —The answer to 

your queroes re Apple Ribston Pippin and 
Annie Elizabeth will be found in our corre¬ 
spondence columns in next issue. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names of plants.— W. J. M.— 1, Funkia 
ovata; 2, Linaria reticulata; 3, Veronica 

longifolia; 4, Lysimachia clethroides.- 

M. Smith ( Miss ).—Anthemis Bieberstedni. 
—-— E. Lynes. —1, Henbane (Hyosevamus 
niger); 2, too shrivelled to say positively, 
but it may be a weak shoot of Hydrangea 
Bretschneideri; 3, Pieris floribunda, also 
known as Andromeda floribunda. 

Names of fruit.—/. G .— Apples : 1, 
James Griqve; 2, Beauty of Bath ; 3, Lady 
Sudeley. Pear: 4, Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien. H. S. —Plum Gisborne’s. 

Ski&don. —R'eswick Codim. 



An apparent sign that we are getting 
back to normal conditions is Hie appear¬ 
ance of the Bulb Catalogue just issued by 
Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, Tenby 


SLUGS. 



INSURE YOUR CROPS 

WORMs. RATS. 
MICE. CATS and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and Sample fret.) 

U T/£* nd 15a ‘ PerCwt. (f.o.i 

London) of Cheinmta, Slorea, and 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd. 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON. E 14 

Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1011. 
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Choose ripe fruit! 

The wise wife chooses ripe fruit for the 
same reasons that she chooses the best Custard 
— BIRD'S —to go with it. 

; Ripe fruit is safer and more wholesome, and 
requires less sugar. In like manner the purity of 
Bird’s Custard safeguards health. BIRD'S also 
adds the all-important nutriment, and its rich 
creaminess blends with and softens the fruit, making 
it acceptable to the system. 

Birds 

CUSTARD 

seems just made to go with the luscious fruits. 
There is no more tempting sight than golden 
Bird’s Custard mingling on the plate with the 
rich reds and delicate greens of the juicy fruit. 

Here you have food that awakens flagging 
appetites on hot days, refreshes, satisfies, and adds 
to the joy of living. 

There is no custard so pure or so wholesome 
as BIRD'S, the nutritious Custard . 

Original from 
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D emobilized men, 

remembering the 
early morning routine 
in Hut, Camp and Billet 
are not going unshaven 
to-day because there is 
no inspection. Each man 
can be his own C.O. and 
inspect a clean, comfort¬ 
able chin shaven with 
Easy Shaving Stick. 

That clean, smart, well-shaven 
appearance is attained under 
the happiest of conditions 
to-day with 

LEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK 

Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 

LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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CINERARIAS. 


Our available hours in the garden are 
gradually being curtailed, and this is felt 
most by those who, having other business 
to attend to during the day, have only the 
evenings in which to enjoy the garden and 
attend to its various requirements. There 
can bo no question about it, the shorter the 
days become, the more is there demanding 
attention. The garden passes almost with¬ 
out warning ftom the summer to the 
autumnal phase, and with the latter many 
changes occur. Not only do the ripening 
crops need gathering, not only do the fall¬ 
ing leaves and the gradual decay of many 
plants call for incessant tidying up, but 
due provision has to be made to ensure 
continuity. If we failed to perform many 
special duties in the autumn the garden as 
we know it would cease to be. Chiefly we 
have to concern ourselves in taking various 
cuttings to ensure next season’s stocks of 
bedding plants, and it is very essential that 
this should be attended to as early as possi¬ 
ble so that the cuttings may root while the 
warm weather is yet with us. Where the 
furnishing of a conservatory or other glass 
structure has to be considered, the work of 
lotting up the various seedlings of winter 
and early spring flowering plants must be 
attended to now. There are many such 
plants, some of which I may refer to later, 
but perhaps one of the best known and 
most satisfactory is the Cineraria, many 
thousands of which may now be seen as 
strong seedlings ready for 3-inch pots. 
That it. is no modern introduction does not 
detract from its popularity and usefulness. 
As a flower it is among the brightest and 
most brilliant of the year; as a plant its 
habit is such that its vigorous and wide- 
spreading foliage effectively hides quite a 
large space of staging, and its glorioue 
heads of bloom occupy quite as much. Old 
though the Cineraria may be, its later de¬ 
velopments are even yet something of a 
novelty, while the range of its colours 
widens every year. Let us, for a moment, 
glance at 

Some of its forms. First we have 
the well-known type grandifiora, that is 
to say, the comparatively dwarf-growing 
section with very broad leaves and huge 
heads of large broad-petalled flowers of a 
richness in colour for transcending any¬ 
thing known a quarter of a century ago, 
embracing most of the shades between • 
royal blue and pure white. Then we have < 
the same type, with longer, narrower petals 
aud of the same varied colours, known as 1 
grandifiora Cactus, to some minds more { 
dutiful UmMbe 


e and jret another form, the double graudi- 
t flora. Until quite recently the latter was 
s undeveloped and disappointing, but skill 
e aud patience have been applied to it, so 
1 that to-day we have in it perfect rosettes 
‘ of most of the colours. The stellate form, 
i Cineraria stellata, is a much more modern 
r introduction and particularly iuteresting. 

. It is a taller-growing aud very free- 
5 flowering section, with small starry 
, flowers, rich in colours, but lacking scarlet 
r aud yellow. Some of the pink ones are 
’ decidedly crude and should be eliminated 
from a good strain, but, on the whole, they 
are most satisfactory aud effective as hack- 
row plants, and when grown into large 
! «peeimens are simply i>erfect. The cruenta 
- hybrids are the best known of this section, 

> hut as with C. grandifiora, 0. stellata has 

> evolved a Cactus form of its own which is 
, for prettier than its parent. The petals of 
■ these are narrow and pointed, aud they 

are supreme as cut flowers. Among them 
are many shades to commend them to the 
florist, such as white, cream, soft pink, 
mauve. There are also light and dark 
blues, brick red, salmon, and flesh, the 
heads thrown well above the foliage. 

Small wonder is it that these are grown 
wherever there is glass. Not a hothouse 
plant, it dislikes too much heat; not being 
hardy quite a slight frost will kill it. 
Where it thrives best Is in cold frames, 
partially shaded, till frost comes, and then 
in a temperate house where the ther¬ 
mometer never rises very far above 50 degs. 

It is a plant that pays to do well. Right 
from the commencement of its career it is 
grateful for generous treatment. A com¬ 
post made up of half turfy loam, one-fourth 
leaf-mould, and one-fourth rotted manure, 
with a dash of sharp sand suits it as well 
ns anything. Potted now into 3-inch pots 
it will be ready for 5-inch pots about the 
middle of October; then, if large plants are 
wanted, they must be moved into 7-inch 
rots early in December, and if specimens 
are required, Into 9-inch pots very early in 
the New Year. Given space, and always 
plenty of air, it is very easily grown, and , 
huge si>ecimens are as easy to produce as 
even a novice can desire. Their require¬ 
ments are simple—protection from frost, j 
fresh air, careful watering, and a little j 
feeding. A close atmosphere will Inevit- , 
ably bring green fly; too much water will ^ 
1 rofc tll ° stem; too much sunshine or heat , 
will produce the leaf-mining maggot. , 
Caterpillars must be hunted and killed, for , 
they are very fond of the succulent foliage. j 
The Cineraria may be had in bloom from 
Christmas onward, but it is in March and 
April that it does so much to make those 
the brightest and most cheerful months of A 
the year in any well-ordered greenhouse. J 

F. J. F. c 


Berberis Irwini. This is a nice dwarf 
Barberry for the rook garden. It is of 
good habit and looks weir with its glossy 

* dark foliage, even when its bright yellow 
s blossoms are over. It; is quite easy to 
1 manage, but seems to prefer a warm and 
, light soil.—W. O. 

* Veronica corymbosa. -A nice dwarf 

, Sliced well with corymbs of deep violet 
i flowers, blooming in the autumn and speei- 
. ally welcome on that account. I And it 
. slow to increase, liking a well-drained spot, 
r not to be parched. It is quite a tinv 
t Plant, but the heads of flowers are 

* large in proi>ortion to the rest of the plant 
l —W. O. C. 

Bryanthus empetrifollus _This is a 

pretty little member of the Heath family, 

* with large pink bells in spring and autumn. 
It is easily grown in rather moist, peaty 
soil, and Is quite happy in a town garden. 

i It can be increased from cuttings like most 
of the Heaths, and though the cuttings are 
but small and take some time to root, it is 
surprising how soon they make strong 
plants.—N. L. 

A fine specimen off Olearla Haasti.— Mrs. 
Howell, Woodside, Abbots Park, Chester, 
sends us a photograph—unfortunately, too 
much reduced for reproduction—of a very 
line plant of this Australian shrub, whieii 
measures 7 feet high and has a eireuin¬ 
ference of 25 feet. It is quite hardy as for 
north as Aberdeen, in the villa gardens of 
which I have noted some fine old plants. 
Its only fault is its shabby appearance 
when the flowers have faded.—A. G. 

Rose Blush Rambler.— This climbing Rose 
is popular in Scotland, and I have seen a 
goodly number of capital plants this sea¬ 
son. Its colour is pretty well indicated by 
the name, the great clusters of semi-double 
flowers^ on a pillar, trellis, arch, or wall 
being very beautiful. The flowers are, 
however, liable to lose their colour, either 
in intense sunlight or after a shower fol¬ 
lowed by sun. It is a vigorous grower and 
makes wonderfully strong shoots in the 
course of the season.— S. Arnott. 

Aster acris. —Although individually the 
flowers of Aster acris do not come up to the 
standard set by old-time florists in the way 
of form, the general effect of the mass of 
flowers produced by a good plant of this 
Starwort is excellent. Such a plant at 
this season is a mass of starry purple 
flowers, and in the border gives a feature 
of some consequence before the other Star- 
worts lire generally in bloom. It. grows 
about 4 feet high, but there is a dwarfer 
variety called A. acris nanus, which some 
prefer. This Starwort, like most of its 
kindred, is very easily grown in any soil. 

—S. Arnott. 

Carlina acaulls.— The spell of dry 
weather seems to ha,ve pitted this Thistle, 
and it has been doing very well in my Lon- 
d.m rock; saftfen.IT Although of Huiei-”" 
colouring, | tj ^..Jn 
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bloom, and Is, to my mind, a handsome 
plant. It likes a deep soil, rather light 
than otherwise, but with plenty of humus 
in it, and a sunny, dry position. Its curi¬ 
ous flowers only o]>en in the sunshine, 
closing up in cloudy weather and at night, 
but they last in good condition for a long 
time. It can be increased either by seeds 
or cuttings, which latter root very readily. 

—N. L. 

Escallonia Langleyensis.- A good-sized 
specimen of this, trained to a fence in my 
suburban garden, flowered, as is its wont, 
most profusely towards tlie end of June. 
Since then up to the latter part of August 
a scattered succession of its pretty 
brightly-coloured blossoms has been borne. 
True, the display was nothing like that of 
June, but still, there were quite sufficient 
flowers to render the specimen very attrac¬ 
tive. I look upon this as a very desirable 
shrub in every way, yet, I believe, an 
Award of Merit was the highest honour it 
received from the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—K. R. W. 

Potentilla ambigua.— For some reason 
or other I had not done very well with this 
Cinquefoil until this year, when, as an 
experiment, I transplanted several bits to 
a dry raised bed, the soil of which was 
almost entirely composed of a mixture of 
leaves and sand, apt to get very dry in dry 
weather, but suiting some subjects ad¬ 
mirably. Here this Potentilla is very 
happy and grows vigorously, giving plenty 
of its deep yellow flowers. It is rather a J 
favourite plant of mine, having a very neat 
habit and nice glossy dark leaves, and, 
•while growing freely, not too aggressive. 

It is easily increased by division.—L. N. 

Ceanothus G'oire do Versailles. —W. 
McG. says that attempts have been made 
unsuccessfully to grow Ceanothus, var. 
Gloire de Versailles, j n the open at St. 
Mary's Isle. The hardiness of this and 
other shrubs seems to depend greatly on 
their age, the older they are the more ten¬ 
der. This must be one of the coldest places 
in England, for 5 degs. below zero, or ‘17 
degs. of frost, were registered here in 
February last, and yet a young plant of 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles that was in 
an open border has not suffered any per¬ 
manent damage and lias bloomed well.— 
Rkv. Rollo Meyer, Watlon Rectory, 
Hertford. 

Iris Monspur. This is a fine plant for a 
damp position, and a good group of it in 
full blossom is very handsome. As its 
name suggests, it is the result of a cross 
between I. Monnieri and I. spuria, and 
partakes of the characteristics of !>oth its 
parents. Although this Iris, like I. sibirica 
and I. Knempferi, is best planted* by the 
waterside, quite good results can Ik? ob¬ 
tained from them if planted in ordinary 
retentive loam, provided the ground is not 
allowed to get dry and is kept w T ell hoed. 
It is a great help to them if some old cow 
manure is incorporated with the soil before 
planting and a mulch of the same given 
them in the summer. Messrs. Wallace, of 
Colchester, grow quantities of I. Kaeinp- 
feri In ordinary fields and get line flowers 
simply by giving them good cultivation and 
keeping the ground constantly hoed.— 
N. L. 

Spiraea Lindleyana.—Tins forms 

gigantic bush reaching 10 feet or more In 
height when planted in good loamy soil aud 
a somewhat sheltered position, as its young 
growth is liable to lujury from cold winds 
in spring. Its gracefully-divided green 
foliage sets off the large plume-like white 
flowers of the terminal shoots. The plant 
under notice thrives and flowers freely in 
the grounds surrounding Prince John's 
Palace, Court^-R^ad, Elthan|. It apiiears 
flow|ci:iifc o we<A| Ijpdvancc of 


what it usually does, owing probably to 
the exceptionally hot weather during May 
and early June. Around the base several 
sucker like growths could easily he de¬ 
tached in late autumn, an easy way of 
increasing this very beautiful shrub.— 

J. M., Elthnni. 

Convolvulus althaeoides. —r For the 

greater part of July aud August this pretty 
Convolvulus has been making the rock gar¬ 
den bright with its large rose-coloured 
blossoms, which open in profusion on a 
sunny day. It does not do well every¬ 
where, but where it is happy it is rather 
an aggressive plant, pushing its roots 
along in all directions and showing itself 
in all sorts of places. It is quite at home 
in a dry rock wall if the soil has plenty of 
lime-rubble mixed with it. It is a hand¬ 
some plant, and though aggressive if not 
checked, it is quite easy to keep it within 
bounds by going over the crevices in its 
neighbourhood two or three times in early 
summer and pulling out any growths which 
are not wauted. It grows very freely in 
my London garden, but I have no difficulty 
at all in keeping it in check, and it 
always admired.—N. L. 

New and good Raspberries.— The only 
nurseryman I know who handles Danboro* 
Raspberry is Mr. Samuel Fraser, of 
Genesee, N.Y. Mr. Fraser also carries 
Herbert (a wonderful Canadian Rasp¬ 
berry, the best I have ever grown; fruited 
splendidly this year). Early June is highly 
commended by the New York Experiment 
Station, where, I think, it originated, and 
Golden Queen, the old stand-by yellow, 
which all fruit nurserymen carry. It is a 
sport of Cuthbert, the leading commercial 
•ed variety introduced about sixty years 
ago. Golden Queen itself has been popu¬ 
lar since -the eighths, when J. T. Lovett 
introduced it. Two autumn-bearing varie¬ 
ties have recently been announced—La 
France and Erskine Park. You can get 
stock of the latter from L. J. Farmer, of 
Pulaski. N.Y. John Scbeejies, Inc., of 2, 
Stone .Street, New York City, handle La 
France, but postixmed all sales last spring. 

- \Y. G. K. 

Pelargonium crlspum variegatum.— 

Rarely, indeed, is it that a subject having 
variegated leafage so obviously combines 
utility and liigb ornament as to make it 
worthy of a first-class certificate. This 
was vso, however, in the case of the above- 
named when exhibited by Mr. Beckett 
(gardener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Etetree) before, the Royal Horticultural 
Society on July 29th last. Moreover, the 
high award named was unanimous, proof 
at once that the variety was regarded with 
favour. The si>ecies is an old and well- 
known one, having been introduced from 
the Cape in 1771. It is erect-habited, 
bushy, (lie small curly or mucli-crisped 
leaves so oppositely arranged on the stems 
that a distichous effect is produced, and, 
withal, it is strongly scented, more par¬ 
ticularly when the leaves arc rubbed. The 
variegated form is a counterpart of the 
tyiH? save for the silvery and cream varie¬ 
gation which, in conjunction with the 
green, renders the plant so striking. Then, 
too, the plant was presented at its best 
and si>oke for itself. Standards and 
bushes—the latter from those in 4-inch lKits 
to handsome specimens IS inches high and 


the north as one would like, and I was 
glad of the opportunity of comparing 
notes about it with Mrs. Mather, Kirk- 
hill, Kippen, Stirlingshire, in whose 
charming garden I observed it the other 
day. That lady’s experience appears to 
be somewhat similar to my own a long way 
further south. It is that G. caudicaus is 
not to be relied uixm to stand the winter 
without being lifted. It does sometimes 
do so, and plants may live for a few years 
if undisturbed, but it is courting loss to 
risk leaving the bulbs in tlie border. This 
is a pity, as G. candicans when well grown 
is valuable in the garden in autumn.— 
Dumfries. 

Astilbe simplicifolia rosea.— This is 
obviously a seedling variation of the typi¬ 
cal speciesr which, when shown before the 
Reyal Horticultural Society on July 29th, 
gained an Award of Merit. The new¬ 
comer Is, so far as we remember, the first 
break of its kind that has yet appeared, 
and ks welcome by reason of its colour, 
and, in common with the type, its late 
| flowering. The exhibited plant is a 
jg counterpart of the original, differing only 
i in the fact that its flowers are of pale rose 
I colour instead of creamy as in the type. 
This particular plant, however, in addition 
to the difference of the colour of the 
flowers had reddish or bronzy foliage and 
red-tinted stems which reudered it distinct 
from the other rose-coloured forms shown. 
Doubtless they were seedlings all, and 
pretty and dainty-looking they were. The 
fact is important, and should encourage 
cultivators of the species to raise seedlings 
on a large scale, since others of more pro¬ 
nounced colouring are almost sure to fol¬ 
low. Colour in the rock garden in August 
and later of the kind provided by this new 
Astilbe is greatly needed, and the oppor¬ 
tunity of providing it on an enhanced scale 
should not be lost sight of —Yisitor. 

Flag Irises- need for division.— It would 
almost appear from the remarks of Mr. 
E. II. Jenkins that in my very brief note 
on page 310 on “ Flag Irises—need for divi¬ 
sion ” I committed a grievous error in not 
a inpli tying my remark that they should be 
divided at “stated periods” by advising 
the time when the deration is best per¬ 
formed. Let me say quite frankly I was 
more concerned at the amount of neglect 
to which these beautiful but fugitive 
flowering plants are subjected, especially 
in small gardens. I did not suggest, as 
one correspondent has evidently assumed 
from the reading of Mr. Jenkins’ criticism 
(see “ Rosmere’s ” note on page 447), that 
the time for dividing and replanting Flag 
Irises was immediately after they had 
ceased flowering. Mr. Jenkins has rightly 
pointed out, what I inadvertently omitted 
to do, that the best season for the work is 
March to the middle of April, and I am 
obliged to him for calling attention to the 
omission. What I wished to emphasise 
more particularly was that, through sheer 
neglect to divide, the rhizomes eventually 
get into a tangled mass, and while a few 
flowers are borne on those on the outer 
edge, the remainder of the clumps pro¬ 
duces no flowers. One notices this particu¬ 
larly in small gardens where frequently 
hardy plants are allowed to go for years 
without any division, aud then people com¬ 
plain because they do not bloom. Whether 
it be Irises or any other hardy-flowering 


nearly as much through—demonstrated its : subject, it must be. admitted that moderate- 


utility, the ground group showing the 
plant to advantage. It Is said to he of 
much value when planted out, and, given 
suitable environment and companions, 
little doubt on the point remains.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

The Cape Hyacinth In the North.- 


sized cluraiis are always the beet, as It Is 
on such, obviously, that the finest flowers 
are “to be seen.—W oodbastwick. 

Zauschneria californlca.— The brilliant 
flowers of this “ Californian Fuchsia ” are 
just appearing (beginning of August), and 
there promises tq) be a good display of 


Gultonhi candicans, the Cape Hyacinth, as L tfiepL. Sonic i^ople Had .that the plants 
it is sometimes called, is not so hardy Id I 'flctoVZif with idubh less freedom after the 
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first two or throe years, but I do not find 
Ibis to be the case always. I think the 
weather has more to do with its freedom 
of blooming than the age of the plants, a 
very dry and hot season appearing to be 
beneficial in stimulating flower production. 
My plants are in a very dry position in a 
hot rock w’all and have been there some 
yenrs. Last year there was only a poor 
show of bloom, but the conditions this year 
seem to have suited them better. Of 
course, the difficulty with a rock wall Is 
that one cannot renew the soil, but with a 
deep-rooling subject like the Zausclmeria 
this is not of so much imi>ortnnce if there 
is plenty of room for the roots to ramble. 
It seeds freely and seedlings are easy to 
rear. It also roots readily from young 
growtlis stripped off with a heel in early 
summer.—N. L. 

Iris ochroleuca. In reply to “ Bosmerc M 
respecting Iris ocliroFeuca my experience 
of this charming Iris coincides with his, 
that it appreciates a well-manured soil, 
and, further, it is grateful for mulchings 


be required to restore its blooming powers. 
Now is the time to transplant, and if the 
work is carefully done there will be no 
perceptible falling off in the quantity of 
flowers produced. I have several rather 
large patches of this Iris which have not 
been disturbed for some years, and all I 
do is to give them some liquid manure in 
the winter ami I get a good show of bloom. 
It is, however, curious that in a garden 
near mo with apparently the same soil not 
a single bloom was produced. Some years 
ago I raised a batch of seedlings, and 
nearly all of them differ from the parent In 
having a much stronger tinge of yellow in 
the petals. They are useful as giving dome 
va riety.— By fleet. 

Koelreuteria paniculata. -Where well- 
grown specimens of this exist they form 
attractive objects, not only as flowering 
trees, but also for the sake of their foliage. 
II is a Chinese tree, and was introduced to 
tills country about l. r »0 years ago, although 
comparatively few fully-grown trees are 
to he found. In China it varies in height 


FRUIT. 

APRICOT MOORPARK. 

This well-known Apricot Is a great 
favourite where it succeeds, and may he 
classed as one of the best varieties grown, 
owing to its size and excellent quality. 
The shoot illustrated shows how freely it 
crops in some localities. The fruits of the 
true Moorpark are large, very juicy, and 
richly coloured. It rli>ens on a south wall 
in August and on a west aspect early in 
September. The tree is a free grower in 
its earlier stages. Gross wood should not 
lie encouraged, as it often ends in canker 
if the knife is used too freely. Should the 
young treqs make too much wood, lift in 
the early autumn in preference to pruning 
severely. In warm localities a south wall 
is not. desirable, as it Is too hot and often 
too dry for the Apricot. We have in warm 
soils soon splendid crops on an east wall; 
Indeed, finer fruits than ou Ihc south wall. 



Apricot Moorpark. 


just preceding the.hlooming period. A few 
years ugo 1 had occasion to divide some 
clumps, and |«irt of them was plunled near 
to overhanging trees, the shade from 
which the Irises did not can* for, Judging 
by the few flowers they yielded, and it was 
not until I had transferred them to a jmsi- 
tion where they got the full benefit of sun 
that they did any good. I quite agree with 
*'bosmerc M as to the lasting |>owers of 
the spikes when cut. They arc superb in 
a border, flowering as they do in "ixK*kot«*’ 
one height above another, and it is no un¬ 
common thing for the spikes to reach 
4 feet. Surrounded by stiff sword-like 
leaves, these Irises are very handsome, 
and merit a wider popularity.— Leahuilst. 

- I grow this Iris for cutting, 

and find It very useful. The flowers 
being very pure, they can be employed for 
wreath-making. It blooms freely with me, 
hut requires to l»e well established, the best 
results with me being obtained from plants 
that have been undisturbed for several 
years and which have an annual wMnter 
manuring. A serious check is given if it 
is transplanted in spring. Two years will 
Digitized by 


from 25 feet to 00 feet, usually forming a 
rather short trunk carrying a shapely head 
of branches. The leaves are pinnate or 
hipinnnte, and average from 0 inches to 
12 Inches in length, although sometimes 
considerably longer, particularly on vigor¬ 
ous young plants. 'The flowers are yellow 
and produced in August in large, terminal 
panicles sometimes a foot long and 
it inches widb. They are followed by curi¬ 
ously-inflated, triangular fruits which en¬ 
close* hard, dark brown or black seeds the 
size of large Pens. The best flowers and 
fruit are ahvnys produced during sunny 
years, for it is essentially a sun-loving 
tree, and in selecting a position for it pre¬ 
ference should ho given to one that is well 
exfKised to south and west. The best re¬ 
sults are secured by planting it in well- 
drained loamy soil, and it should Ik* raised 
from seed. It is rather liable to attack by 
the coral spot fungus (Nectrla cinna- 
barina), and whenever a wound occurs 
through the breaking of a branch or any 
other cause care should be taken to pro¬ 
tect it by painting It over with coal tar.— 
D. 


Old Apricot-trees that have a hard l>or- 
drr to root into do best. In soils deficient 
of lime it is well to give such aids as old 
mortar-rubble or chalk, making the border 
firm. The disease to W’liieh this variety is 
liable is difficult to combat, as the branches 
die off suddenly when the tree is in a good 
emu! it ion, and often trees given ample at¬ 
tention suffer most, causing gaps at a time 
I they cannot lie made good. An old tree 
i which e*seaj>es often lasts for many years. 
The only consolation is to keep a reserve 
of young trees to make good the losses. 
There are tw*o distinct forms of Moorpark, 
one lieing much earlier and with smaller 
fruit. Ttds Is the Early Moorpark, an ex¬ 
cellent Apricot, hut lacking the size of the 
old variety. In this the fruits are rounder, 
i more dotted with small crimson spots, and 
I three weeks earlier. 


Grape Muscat of Alexandria. —The high 
temperatures enjoined for the cultivation 
of this variety of Grape seem to be un¬ 
necessary. My house is a lean-to, facing 
south, and the-'V i iw i !*, : wIviMl were started 
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The minimum night temperature has 
averaged about 57 degs. or 58 degs., and 
has fallen as low as 52 degs. I have occa¬ 
sionally had a little fire going at night 
during the summer on wet or extra cold 
nights, just enough to warm the pii>es a 
little and keep the air moving.- The cold, 
sunless July we have experienced has de¬ 
layed ripening, otherwise they would have 
been ripe before this.— D’ Arcy W. Reeve. 


WINTER JAM FAMINE. 

There was a serious lack of jam in this 
country last winter, but in the coming 
winter there is every prospect of a jam 
famine, in spite of the fact that this has 
been a comparatively good year for fruit. 
The reason for this was explained by the 
head of a large firm of jam manufacturers, 
who staged that last year the growers were 
restricted as to the prices they might 
charge for their fruit. This year, how¬ 
ever, when the soft fruit season began, the 
restriction on prices was removed, and the 
manufacturers had to compete for supplies 
in fhe open market. The result was that 
prices rose to au unprecedented height, 
Raspberries jumping from £44 a ton last 
year to £85 this season, Black Currants 
from £00 to £105, Red Currants from £32 
to £50. Gooseberries from £27 to £40, and 
Strawberries from £40 to £00. Added to 
this there were great increases in the cost 
of labour, bottles, jars, coal, and other 
expenses. The Food Controller, however, 
absolutely refused to allow any Increase in 
last winter’s filing prices of jam, with 
the result that the manufacturers, not be¬ 
ing disposed to sell at a loss, which in some 
lines would have amounted to £50 a ton, 
decided not to lay down large stocks, and 
nine leading firms preserved only 1,055 tons 
of soft fruit compared with 5,100 tons last 
year. The stone fruit season has now 
started, and Plums are abuudaut, but again 
the Food Controller has intervened. Many 
manufacturers had secured contracts with 
growers at £45 a ton, which was a price 
that satisfied both sides. The Food Cou- 
troller, however, cancelled all the con¬ 
tracts, prohibited the manufacturers from 
paying more than £35 a ton. but allowed 
the growers to sell to any other customers 
without restriction of price. The result 
has been to secure for the growers greatly 
inflated prices, and to shut the manufac¬ 
turers out of the market. A number of the 
smaller jam factories are preparing to 
close down, and the bigger firms are re¬ 
ducing their staffs, and will hold their de¬ 
pleted stocks until they can sell their pro¬ 
ducts at prices which will, at any rate, 
ensure them against loss.— The Times. 


THE BLACKBERRY. 

The vast difference between the cultivated 
Blackberry and the one which grows wild 
and uneared for must be admitted, as well 
as the obvious superiority and enhanced 
value the cultivated berry must have over 
its inferior confrere. Moreover, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that the Black¬ 
berry is a popular fruit because of ite 
abundance and cheapness, and because of 
the flavour. For these reasons, then, the 
Blackberry ought to be considered from a 
practical point of view. Is its culture 
worth while? I can only answer “Yes’ 
when I am assured that some other fruit— 
the Loganberry, for example—would not be 
far preferable. The Loganberry is an 
essentially cultivated plant, and i wonder 
why these berries are not more widely 
planted than they are. 

The Blackberry can be brought under 
cultivation in certain localities which 
favour a commonplace rather than a re¬ 
fined fruit. In order to show the condi¬ 
tions under which our popular bej-y could 
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be grown 1 must refer to my schoolboy 
days. 

Living in the heart of Suffolk I spent 
much time in rambling, and the only 
things that ever tempted me to trespass 
were Primroses and Blackberries. It was 
on one occasion of trespass in search of the 
latter when 1 discovered something that 
has always been in my mind since. 

I found some of the largest Blackberries 
that I had ever seen, or seen since, wild 
or cultivated, upon a tall hedge, and, be¬ 
ing curious to know why these berries 
should take on such size whilst a few score 
yards away 1 had jmssed over other berries 
in disgust, oo indifferent were they, I made 
notes of the surroundings. A very tall 
hedge and a very deep ditch were in close 
proximity. Tire largest berries, I noted, 
were at the top, quite out of my reach, 
much to my annoyance. The Brambles 
had taken on great length and thickness, 
and were standing well out and up upon 
the face of the Hawthorn hedge that sup- 
iorted them. There were no trees near at 
hand, and, consequently, no shade. 

Since then I have diagnosed the situation 
as follows:—Those Brambles, first of all, 
were eelf-trained to climb—not sprawl— 
upon or bend over to the ground, and the 
cause of it all was the deep ditch below, 
which afforded that moist root-run of 
which Blackberries are so fond. 

Putting these facts together the truth 
appears to be that, if you give the Black¬ 
berry a moist but, nevertheless, well- 
drained site where its roots may travel 
downwards to find moisture yet never 
suffer from stagnant tvater or undue dry¬ 
ness in the top spit or two, it will grow up 
tall, strong, and fruitful. 

The growths I have referred to were also 
few in number, which points to severe 
thinning out of shoots. They were 
securely held upright by the hedge, 
thus giving us an idea what tall, secure 
staking would do—after the manner of 
Hop-poles, let us say. II. A. Day. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-tree leaves, injury to.— Would you 
be so good as to say what is the matter 
with enclosed branch of Apple-tree? Last 
year one plant only was attacked; this 
year the trouble has spread to three trees. 
What ought to be done to them?— Rose M. 
Toppm, Tramore , Co. Waterford. 

[As far as we can judge by the leaves, 
which were much dried and shrivelled 
when received, those at the point of the 
shoot have been attacked by Apple mildew, 
and the more mature examples appear to 
be affected with brown rot fungus, but it 
is not in a very advanced stage. The 
remedy Is to spray the tree now and again 
in a fortnight’s time with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at half or summer strength. After 
pruning the tree spray it with the Woburn 
wash in December. Both remedies are to 
be had from any dealer in insecticides and 
garden sundries, and directions for diluting 
and mixing accompany them.] 

Moving fruit-trees.—I have taken 
another house, taking possession end of 
September. In the garden there are about 
fifty Currant-trees, Red and Black, and a 
good number of Gooseberries. These have 
been in about seven years and are very 
large. I should feel thankful if you could 
tell me what to do with same; some are in 
the way. Could I remove them to another 
part? I am quite a novice as regards fruit- 
trees, therefore any information you can 
give will be very useful.—J. A. B. 

[Seeing that the fruit-trees are but seven 
years planted 3 ’ou may, without any mis¬ 
giving, lift and transfer as many as neces¬ 
sary to another part of the garden. As the 
said bushes are somewhat overgrown we 
advise you to reduce their proportions to 


ordinary limits in advance of the lifting 
by taking out first all dead and decaying 
wood and branches, and secondly, thinning 
the heads by taking away some of the old¬ 
est and most decrepit of the branches, and, 
in the case of Gooseberries, those which 
droop and nearly or quite touch the soil. 
If this does not,afford sufficient relief, then 
remove a few of the next oldest branches 
until the heads are fairly in the centre in 
both Red Currants and Gooseberries. As 
regards Black Currants you may safely get 
rid of as much ns you can of the old wood, 
as these produce fruit mostly on the young 
wood, therefore the heads should contain 
as much of this as possible. Lifting and 
transplanting may be done as early in 
November as is convenient. If i>ossible 
lift with some amount of soil attached to 
the roots, and work in some well-rotted 
manure with the soil when filling in round 
the roots. If the soil is at all dry give each 
bush a good watering before finally level¬ 
ling the soil round it, and mulch the sur¬ 
face with short litter or old hotbed material 
afterwards. Pruning can then be done 
early in the New Year, as you will not 
interfere with the young shoots on spurs 
and branches as well as leading growths 
retained at the present time.] 

Pear-tree not flowering.— A Pear-tree 
(Jargonelle) on south wall, planted March. 
1917, made satisfactory growth last year. 
It was allowed to extend freely during the 
summer, but side shoots were stopped at 
the fifth or sixth leaf. In the winter the 
leaders were shortened to about two-thirds 
their length and side shoots spurred back 
to two eyes. This year the tree has again 
made good growth, and is apparently quite 
healthy, but last .year’s spurs, which 
should, I thought, have develop! fruit 
buds, not only failed to do so, but did not 
even break at all, and in most cases have 
died. The same thing occurred all over 
the tree; there was not a single flower. 
What was wrong w T ith the treatment, and 
how should I now treat?—C. C., Bromley. 

[As the tree was planted as recently as 
1917 and the variety a robust grower we 
can quite understand its not flowering. It 
will, doubtless, do so as soon as it becomes 
established and has more or less filled its 
allotted space. With regard to the dying 
of the spurs in question, the cutting back 
was done too severely. Four buds at least 
should have been left, and the buds that 
were left must have been blind, which ac¬ 
counts for the wood dying as it has done. 
When next pruning time arrives see that 
the buds you purpose cutting back to are 
prominent and not merely just visible or 
only partly matured. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens with some varieties of Pears that the 
lowermost buds on the young wood are in 
this condition and fail to break the follow¬ 
ing year. If four to five sound buds are 
left, the top one—sometimes two—will 
break and produce growths, while those be¬ 
low will in due course become converted 
into fruit-buds, but not in the same season 
on young trees. In other respects your 
treatment appears to be correct.] 

Strawberry beds. —Owing to the caprices 
of the season,^ Striawberries have been 
practically a failure, early and late varie¬ 
ties alike having been hardly hit by ex¬ 
tremes of thought, heat, and cold. This 
being so, there is little use in retaining the 
nets on the plants, and these have been 
taken off. cleaned, and returned to store. 
It is a good practice now to clean down the 
bed's, cutting olF the j “tinners, removing 
weeds, and afterwards giving the break a 
thorough hoeing. This clean-up is, in too 
many cases, delayed until weeds, runners, 
and plants become a hopeless tangle, which 
ultimately costs very nVueh more time and 
labour to clear off than is the case if 
handled at or.Hritxkutd kabout the present 
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SOMK POPULAR SEPTEMBER 
FLOWERS FOR VASES. 

Apart from choice and expensive flowers, 
which only fall to the lot of the favoured 
few, a fair idea of those that find mo©t 
favour for indoor decoration may be gained 
from the frequency wilh which they ap¬ 
pear in the shops and the rapidity with 
which they are disused. Annual Asters 
are in great request, Comet (here figured) 
and Ostrich Phirne in doubles and sinensis 
in single*© being favourites. All supply 
shades of blue, rose, and white, clear and 


would hardly call it a popular flower. The 
appearance of early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in quantity heralds the approach of 
autumn, and distinct sorts like Parisiana, 
Horace Martin, and Goacher’s Crimson are 
favourites. The first-named is a lint* 
white. Pompons are not popular either in 
Chrysanthemums or Dahlias. Stems of 
late-flowering Lilies, different forms of 
speciosmn, are fairly plentiful. The lighter 
forms are fine for dark bowls and vases, 
although they have to be used sparingly. 
Spikes of Gladioli with late-flowering 


upon Maidenhair Ferns for mixing with 
cut flowers have changed their views since 
Asparagus plumosus became so popular. 
They have found, as all do who give this 
Asparagus a fair trial, that the fronds are 
not only quite as dainty and graceful, but 
what is of equal importance, the plants 
last longer in good condition when brought, 
into a room. The most ardent admirer of 
the Maidenhairs must at one time or 
another have noticed the difference brought 
about when they have been removed from 
the moist conditions found in a greenhouse 
to tlie dry atmosphere of a room. The 
prolongation of this Asparagus is easily 
effected from cuttings inserted in pots or 
pans of sandy soil and covered by a bell- 



Aster Comet . 


well defined, and yet varying in the two 
former from pale to deep tints. Well- 
grown flowers of the Ostrich Plume strain 
are massive in build, and only a few are 
required even for large vases. This also 
applies to large single flowers of Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, like King Edward 
and Progress, also to the large single Sun¬ 
flowers. The early-flowering forms of the 
Mexican Aster (Cosmos) are not as yet 
very plentiful so far as the general public 
is concerned, but. are eagerly taken where 
available on account of the light, and grace¬ 
ful habit; they are in crimson, rose, and 
white. Another lightand pretty combina¬ 
tion, that can be bought cheaply, and is 
very popular, is Coreopsis grandiflora and 
sprays of Gypsophila. A fair supply of 
Eryngium alpinum ^■»n Jhand, bpt one 
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Phloxes supply shades of scarlet. The first 
Michaelmas Daisies, like the first Chrys¬ 
anthemums, denote the approach of 
autumn. This is a family which, given 
careful selection in the way of varieties, 
can be had in flower three months. Sorts 
of light branching habit like the cordi- 
folius and Novi-Belgii types are best for 
cutting. Short!, too, is very useful through 
the early part of the month. The above 
constitute some of the best flowers for Sep¬ 
tember cutting, and are of eitsy culture— 
that is, they can all be grown successfully 
outside, given the necessary attention in 
the way of ©owing and other forms of pro¬ 
pagation. 

Asparagus plumosus. —There i« no 
doubt that many who once grew and relied 


glass, or plants may be raised from seed 
sown indoors and kept near the glass for 
a time in the absence of any bottom heat 
being available. The moist, warm atmo¬ 
sphere of a Cucumber house is an ideal 
place in which to raise young plants.— 
L'eahurst. 

Window-boxes in autumn.— Plants in 
window-boxes that made a brilliant show 
in June and July, and were much admired, 
sometimes suddenly collapse in the early 
autumn, especially if the situation is a 
sunny one. This shows the value of grow¬ 
ing on specially a few subjects that will 
supersede those at present in use. There 
are few thingsiDt^l^ifliiifisSS' some of the 
d w a r f ■, j*a. vlf v-weri ngj; - .Qh ry sa lUjieihu msn- 
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is spotted in a very different manner from 
the moth caterpillar. The cocoons are 
oval, blackish, and of a papery con¬ 
sistency, and may sometimes be found in 
large numbers fastened, together. A very 
effectual way of destroying this insect is 
by removing the earth under the bushes to 
a depth of 12 inches at least, and burying 
it 0 inches or more below the surface. The 
receipts for dusting and syringing the 
bushes already given are equally useful 
when applied for the destruction of this 
insect, and hand-picking will be found no 
less efficacious as a means of getting rid of 
the grubs than it is in the case of the 
caterpillars. S. 


GARDEN PESTS 

SOME GOOSEBERRY TESTS. 

As some of your correspondents do not 
seem to understand the life history of the 
caterpillars and grubs Which attack the 
foliage of Gooseberry bushes, perhaps the 
following account of these insects, and the 
l>est means of destroying them, may prove 
interesting to the readers of Gardening. 
There are two kinds of insects which de¬ 
stroy the Gooseberry leaves in the same 
manner, but many persons do not realise 
this, or, if they do, unfortunately omit to 
state in. their communications which they 
allude to. One is the caterpillar of the 
Magpie, or Gooseberry moth (Abraxas 
grossulariata), the other the grub of the 
Gooseberry sawfly (Nematus ribesi). They 
somewhat resemble one another in general 
form, and in being of a pale colour with 
black spots, but they are so unlike in many 
respects that no one who is aware of their 
differences can i>ossibly take them for the 
same insects. The following descriptions 
will, I hope, enable the readers of 
Gardening to determine which insect it is 
that is attacking their bushes. It is im¬ 
portant that they should, as in some points 
the treatment of the attack is different. 
The 

Magpie, or Gooseberry moth, lays her 
eggs in July or August on the undersides 
of the leaves, from which the caterpillars 
are hatched in due course. They at once 
begin to fe<nl on the leaves, but are too 
small to do much injury. When the leaves 
are nearly ready to fall they join the edges 
of the leaf they are feeding on together 
with threads, and in this shelter pass the 
winter. These leaves either fall with the 
others, or, as is sometimes the case, re¬ 
main attacln^l to the branches by a few 
threads. When the weather becomes 
warmer in the spring, and the young leaves 
are beginning to appear, the caterpillars 
leave their winter quarters and attack the 
leaves. They attain their full growth in 
May or June, and towards the end of that 
month each spins a thin, transparent 
cocoon on the stems, leaves, or on any 
palings or posts that may be near, within 
which they become chrysalides. From 
these the moths emerge in about three 4 
weeks’ time. The caterpillars are more 
than an inch long when full grown, and 
are of a pale brownish-yellow colour, with 
a black bead. Each joint of the l>ody lias 
a large black spot on the back, below 
which, on either side, are two small black 
spots, side by side. Then there is a longi¬ 
tudinal orange stripe, beneath which again 
is a double black spot. The first three, the 
ninth, and the last alone bear legs. To 
destroy this insect all the dead leaves 
should l>e collected and burnt as soon as 
they have fallen, and particular care 
should be taken to pick off and destroy any 
which arc still hanging on the trees. If 
this were enrefully^doine there w*uld bo 
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few, if any, caterpillars the next year. A 
ling of gas-lime or ashes soaked in tar, 
laid round the stems about 3 inches from 
them, will prevent the caterpillars ascend¬ 
ing I he bushes. Dusting the bushes with 
various powders after the leaves are at¬ 
tacked has been found a very efficacious 
remedy; the operation should be per¬ 
formed in fine weather or the iK>wder will 
soon be washed off, but unless the leaves 
are wet with dew, or have been wetted 
artificially, the powder will not stick to the 
leaves. Powdered white Hellebore is much 
recommended, but I do not think it should 
ever be used when there is any fruit on the 
bushes, as it is very lxdsnnous, and it is 
difficult to make sure that the fruit, when 
eaten, has none adhering to it. Flowers 
of sulphur, quicklime, or soot are per¬ 
fectly harmless, and very effective. Vari¬ 
ous mixtures may be applied with a syringe 
or w’atering-pot w’ith a fine rose, w’ith much 
success. Boil Elder leaves in just enough 
water to cover them, and use the liquid 
when cold. A solution of alum and water, 
bi sulphide of potassium ($ oz. to 1 gallon 
of water), are all much recommended; also 
soapsuds and Tobacco-water—this last, I 
should fear, might give the fruit an un¬ 
pleasant flavour unless it was afterwards 
very carefully washed. But the best way 
of all of ridding the bushes of these cater¬ 
pillars is by hand-picking after shaking as 
many off as will fall and killing them with 
the back of a spade. The moths may Ik 4 
caught in a butterfly net. The 

Gooseberry raw fey is a small insect 
with four transparent wings rather more 
than a quarter of an inch in length, and 
hardly measuring three-quarters of an Inch 
across the wings; it deposits its eggs in 
the spring on the underside of the leaves, 
fastening them into small slits which it. 
makes with its saw-like ovapositor. The 
grubs are hatched in about a fortnight, 
and at once begin their w’ork of destruc¬ 
tion; in about three weeks they are full- 
grown and fall to the ground, into which 
they work their w r ay to the depth of an 
inch or perhaps two, and enclose them¬ 
selves in a thin papery cocoon and become 
chrysalides, from which the sawflies of the 
second brood emerge in about three W’eeks, 
and the above-mentioned transformations 
are again gone through, but the chrysa¬ 
lides remain during the winter, the saw- 
flies not coming out until the following 
spring. The grubs when full-grow T n are 
about three-quarters of an inch long. They 
have black heads, and their bodies are of 
a pale greenish-grey colour, the back and 
sides of each joint being covered w’ith 
small raised black spots, from each of 
which grow fine hairs. Every joint of the 
lMxly except the fourth and eleventh is fur¬ 
nished with a pair of legs. From this de¬ 
scription it will be seen that the saw T fly 
grub is smaller, has many more legs, and 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grub of the Daddy Longlegs.— Kindly in' 
form me through your columns what the 
enclosed grub is, and if there is any way 
of destroying it. It is generally found 
about 1 inch under the surface near a small 
Lettuce or Cabbage plant, which it eats off 
at the ground-line.— Bertram Gibbons. 

[The grub you send is that of the Daddy 
Longlegs, which feeds on the roots of 
plants and is very mischievous. The grul** 
have a habit of eating through the tap-root 
of one plant in a bed and then doing the 
same to another. Though they have no 
legs they are able to move about tolerably 
rapidly; when full-grown they are about 
li inches in length, and al>out the thick¬ 
ness of a quill pen. They are of a 
yellowish-brown or a slaty-grey colour, 
and rarely come to the surface during the 
day, but do so at night time, wdien they 
often hide under boards, bricks, tiles, etc. 
These things are often used as traps for 
these and many other pests, and though 
they look untidy when laid about in gar¬ 
dens, they are most useful. They should 
be examined every morning, and replaced 
exactly where they have lain before. Turf 
often suffers much from these grubs, which 
feed on the roots of the Grass. On ac¬ 
count of the toughness of their skins they 
are often known by the name of “ leather 
jackets.” Their vitality is astonishing. 
Neither heat nor cold, moisture nor 
drought has any effect on them. They, 
however, prefer a moist soil. One of the 
several soil fumigants would probably de¬ 
stroy them.] 

Failure of Apple-tree growths and 
blossoms. -In answer to “Amateur,” it is 
quite iiossible that his Apple-trees have 
suffered from Apple sucker. Damage to 
foliage is done by this i>est, although, as 
you say, Apple aphis is more probably the 
cause of your correspondent's trouble. 
But if his blossoms shrivelled and became 
dried, brown trusses as if struck by frost, 
it would lie worth his while to test the 
matter for himself. Let him, on a dry day, 
go to his trees and shake tlie boughs 
gently. If Apple 6ueker abounds, quanti¬ 
ties of greenish-yellow frog-hopper like 
creatures will skip off the foliage and take 
wing, soon settling elsewhere. Your corre- 
si>oiidont names the Ecklinville as amongst 
the Apple-trees attacked, and Professor 
Theobald says that this Apple is one of 
those most a fl eeted by sucker. Should 
your correspondent And that he is troubled 
in this way Jet him try Professor Theo¬ 
bald’s plan, as I am going to do, and spray 
W’ith paraffin emulsion to kill the winged 
adults before they lay their eggs (directly 
the Apples are picked), and spray in win¬ 
ter with thick lime, salt, and waterglass. 
Apple sucker has lost me more Apples than 
all the other pests put together, and it Is 
about the only one against W’hieli I have 
not so far taken special precautions, the 
reason being that I had no idea till recently 
of the great mischief which this small pest 
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ORCHIDS 


BRASSO CATTLEYA ORPHEUS. 
This wns first raised by Messrs. J. Vcltclj 
and Sons from Brassnvola glnucu and 
Cattleya Triame alba. The flowers are 
fairly intermediate in character, the sepals 
being white, slightly tinged with pink, the 
petals and lip white, the latter having a 
sulphur-yellow disc. B.-C.- Orpheus grows 
freely when elevated well up to Hie roof- 
glass of the Cattleya or warm Intermediate- 
house, a good light, without strong, direct 
sunshine, being indispensable to the pro¬ 
duction of strong-flow’ering growths. After 
the flowers have faded, the plant should he 
placed in the least warm part of the house, 
nud be kept comparatively dry at the root, 


wet condition. In the case of a lieallliy 
plant that has four or five pseudo-bulbs, 
or, iierhap*, more, and it is desirable to 
grow it into a specimen, it is advisable, 
after relating, to cut the rhizome about 
halfway through between the second and 
third bulbs, and again between the fourth 
and fifth. Under good conditions the plant 
will make several new back growths, and 
in a year or two will grow into a good- 
sized plant. If, on the other hand, .it is 
the wish of the grower to increase the 
stock, the two leading bulls? should be 
severed and 1m» remitted Into a convenient- 
sized jiot. The back pseudo-bulbs may be 
stood upon some damp Sphagnum Moss, or 


crocks to assist water to jmiss rapidly and 
freely through Hie potting materials. The 
use of Sphagnum Moss w ith the compost is 
quite immaterial, and may be left to the 
discretion of the cultivator. If it is used 
it should be cut up rather small before 
mixing It with the other materials. 

The plant may be grown cither in a pot. 
or shallow Orchid-pan, but whichever is 
preferred, it should be well drained; at 
least half the depth should be filled with 
crocks. After )M>tting. very careful water¬ 
ing is necessary, and for a few weeks the 
compost should be kept rather on the dry 
side, but the surroundings should be made 
fairly moist by syringing or spraying be¬ 
tween the pots several times a day accord¬ 
ing to the state of the weather. 

Cattleya citrina _This is one of the 

most remarkable Cattleyas in cultivation 



Erasso-Catlleya Orpheus. 


otherwise now growths will appear prema¬ 
turely. While the plant is resting, the 
pseudo-bulbs should not be allow'ed to 
shrivel. 

The best time to repot B.-C. Orpheus and 
Its allies is soon after the commencement 
of growth, because after the new growths 
apitear they will send out from their base 
a large number of fresh roots tliat will 
readily enter and appreciate the new lot¬ 
ting mixture and quickly become re 
established. If the operation is left until 
the roots are fully active the chances are 
that many of them will get broken. When 
th€ plant requires room for further de¬ 
velopment then repotting must lx* done, 
but previous to the operation it is advisable 
to allow the plant to become rather dry at 
the root for a few days, as the roots are 
less likely to get iitfwed than when in a 
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be plant'd firmly in jmts tilled with Moss. 
IT the eyes or breaks are sound they will 
soon form young growths, when each piece 
may lie repotted singly into as small pots 
as It is i*>ssil)le to get them into. Always 
guard against overi>otting, ns many plants 
in inexperienced hands have been irre¬ 
trievably ruined by this practice. Pot the 
plant quite firmly, and keep the rhizome 
about on a level with the rim of the i*ot. 
When re| ol I ing, it. Is advisable to work the 
comjioHt well up under the rhizome of the 
plant, being particular to fill up every gap 
between the roots very firmly, and to bring 
the compost slightly sloping or oonewlse to 
just below' the rim of the ixit, so as to 
make watering easy. For a compost use 
the best Osmumla-fihre au<l PolyixKllum- 
flbre in equal proportions. Cut both fibre*® 
up moderately fine, and add sufficient small 


on account of its peculiar drooping habit 
and handsome fragrant flowers. The 
flower scapes are quite liendulous. The 
blooms are often deep citron in colour, 
while some plants produce almost golden- 
yellow flowers. It is found in Mexico, 
where the natives hold the flowers In high 
esteem. C. citrina was first introduced to 
this country about 1S24, but it wns not 
generally distributed till some years after. 
<3n account of Its peculiar habit, the cul-~ 
hire of this Cattleya is different from that 
of other members of the genus, lu the 
first place It requires coof treatment, and 
should be grown suspended from the roof. 
A block of wood, such as Apple, Hawthorn, 
or Teak, may l>e employed, the plants be¬ 
ing made secure with wire. During the 
operation a small quantity of peat and 
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around tlio base. The flowering season is 
April and May, while the plants are 
making their growth. During this period 
the roots are kept moist, but when the new 
pseudo-bulb is fully developed a less quan¬ 
tity will suffice. Until growth is again 
evident the roots should be kept on the 
dry side, but not to cause any undue 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. C. cltrina 
has always been considered a somewhat 
difficult subject under cultivation, but with 
ordinary care and attention it can be kept 
in good health for a number of vears.— 
T. W. It. _ * 

OUTDOOR PliflJiTS. 

DAFFODIL SIR WATKIN. 

Tins is one of the most valuable Daffodils 
we have. It Is capable of creating a fine 
effect in the outdoor garden, and is very 
useful for cutting. Although it is so free 
of growth and with me does not need fre¬ 
quent transplanting, in the course of over 
twenty years I have never had but one pod 
of seed. I fertilised scores of flowers in 
the open with no result, and it is a curious* 
fact that this pod wns the result of cross¬ 
ing it with rollon from the OM Double. At 
that time I was engaged in trying to raise 
double varieties and made many crosses. 
Some kinds I potted, and one year I tried 
Sir Watkin. I succeeded in getting one 
I>od which had three seeds, one of which 
in about five years from sowing gave a 
double flower. It was a true double Sir 
Watkin, but I came to the conclusion that 
it had no’value, as the flowers were so 
large in proportion to the strength of th«* 
stems that they came down very near the 
ground and in a rainy time were spoiled. 
It needed staking, and a Daffodil that 
needs this attention is not worth much, 
however fine the flower may be. I am, 
however, sorry that I lost it, as It was 
certainly a curiosity, but it. went the way 
of some other double kinds which I did not 
think worth cultivating. I had quite a 
collection of these double-flowered Daffo¬ 
dils. some between Emperor and the Old 
Double being rather curious and intensely 
double. Ilorsfieldi, so free and reliable, is, 
with me, sterile. I have fertilised any 
number of flowers, and had the same ex- 
!>erience as with Sir Watkin, not a single 
seed-pod formed in the open ground, but, 
strange to say, I had exactly the same 
experience as with Sir Watkin from potted 
bulbs. I had one pod with three seeds 
which gave a very double variety inter¬ 
mediate in colour between the parents. 

It seems so strange that these two Daffo¬ 
dils. which grow with me vigorously, 
should never form seed-pods in a natural 
way, whereas N. obvallaris, which is apt 
to disappear here, ripens any amount of 
seed. It is also very curious that those 
two Daffodils should have responded, 
though only in a slight degree, to the in¬ 
fluence of pollen from the Old Double. I 
should like to know r if anyone besides my¬ 
self has used the old Ajax Telamonius for 
hybridising. I may say that it produces 
very little pollen, and a good many blooms 
yield none. j. Cornhill. 

Ononis rotundlfolia. —I have not found 
this pretty plant very long-lived, especi¬ 
ally if it be allowed to produce seed, which 
it docs in profusion. It seems best to cut 
it back hard after flowering, and this treat¬ 
ment seems to prolong its life somewhat, 
but I have found that after about the third 
or fourth year it begins to go off. It is so 
easily raised from seed, however, that 
there is no difficulty in keeping up a stock 
of it, and it is quite worth growing. I 
find it best to sow the seed as soon as it Is 
iil»e in the place wfid*e it is to grbw,* as it 
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sends down a long tap root and is not very 
easy to transplant. It does very well in 
my town garden in a dry, sandy, hot posi¬ 
tion.—N. L. 


PRIMULA JAPONICA. 

Of the hardy Primulas, P. japonica merits 
a place in the herbaceous border, however 
small. The variety of colours that can be 
obtained from a packet of seed forms an 
additional inducement to give this charm¬ 
ing Primula a trial. Associated in the 
open border with the usual occupants, 
several together, the plant forma a 
either ns single plants or in groups ot 
pleasing picture when in bloom, the succes- 
sional whorls of flowers being produced on 
stems 12 inches to 18 inches in height. 

Many w’ould-be cultivators of this hand¬ 
some plant appear to achieve very little 
success when attempting to raise it from 
seed, most of the attempts apparently end¬ 
ing in failure. In common with the 
Primula family, the seed of P. japonica 
takes a considerable time to germinate, 
especially when old seed is used. To en¬ 
sure the quickest results the ripe seed 
should be collected from the eeed-pods on 
the lower whorls of the flower-stems as 
soon as ready in summer, and a sowing 
made immediately in a carefully-prepared 
compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and sharp 
sand, with a few wood-ashes added, the 
whole passed through a fine sieve. Pots or 
pans can be used, as convenient, and filled 
with crocks to within a couple of inches of 
the top, covering these with a layer of 
Moss or leaves. The soil can then be 
added, pressing moderately firm, to the 
depth of an inch or a little more. After 
wintering, and when drained, the seed may 
be sown evenly over the surface, finishing 
with a thin layer of finely-sifted soil 
Cover over with a sheet of glass, and upon 
this lay a thieknees of brown paper. The 
best situation for the pots or pans will be 
in a shady corner of the staging in a cool 
house. Under these conditions germina¬ 
tion will take place in three or four weeks, 
although the tiny plants will continue to 
come up for several weeks longer. The 
finest batch of plants I ever raised of 
Primula japonica was from a seed-pan 
which was turned outside as a failure 
after eight months’ stay in a cool green¬ 
house. The seed in this case was procured 
from a firm of seed merchants and included 
in the usual seed order, but, weary of 
W’aiting, I placed the pan outside under a 
wall among a lot of miscellaneous subjects. 

I was surprised shortly afterwards to find 
the surface of the soil in the pan covered 
with a multitude of young seedlings. 

As soon ns the tiny seedlings have a pair 
of leaves they may be pricked off into boxes 
of light, rich soil at a distance of 2 inches 
apart, returned to a cool house or frame, 
and here they may remain till growth has 
well advanced, due regard being paid to 
shade and watering. The plants may now’ 
be transferred singly to pots, or into the 
open border direct, taking them from the 
boxes W’lth as much soil as possible and 
planting firmly. If the staple soil is not of 
good quality a liberal supply of light, rich 
soil may be added. The situation for the 
plants must be selected w’ith due regard to 
shade, for shade during the hottest hours 
of the day must be ensured. I had an 
object-lessou on this point a few years ago. 

I had a batch of several dozen nice 
plants, and decided to plant them in 
clumps of about half-a-dozen at intervals 
throughout the length of a herbaceous 
border. Here and there throughout the 
l>order partial shade was given by trees at 
the back, and the succeeding summer 
proving very hot and dry and the water 
supply deficient, I was grieved to find in 
the autumn that the clumps which had 


been exposed to full sunshine had all 
suffered considerably, being scarcely 
discernible, w’hilst those which had en¬ 
joyed the shade of the trees had developed 
into fine plants with masses of healthy 
foliage. 

These plants in the succeeding year 
flowered splendidly, but the others never 
recovered sufficiently to lie worth keeping 
Primula japonica is at home in a moist 
and shaded situation during the iieviod of 
growth, but during the winter, w’hen file 
leaves die down, an excess of stagnant 
moisture at the roots proves injurious, ami 
considerably reduces the chances of a good 
display of flow’ers in the following season. 

C. J. 


AURICULAS. 

Everyone admires Auriculas, and in a 
general way these favourite flowers of 
spring are not difficult to rnuuage. They 
are impatient of wet, and should the 
quarter in which they are grown become 
waterlogged during the whiter the ix?r- 
ceutnge of losses will invariably be high. 
Recognising this, the Auricula enthusiast 
does not consider it too much trouble to 
lift his best plants and winter them under 
more favourable conditions, returning them 
to their appointed places after any risk 
from excessive moisture is past. Moisture 
is, of course, a question of degree, and, 
more particularly, of drainage, and I have 
seen plants of considerable age and size 
doing quite satisfactorily in soil which ap¬ 
peared to be rather wet, but which w T as, in 
reality, W’ell drained and which did not re¬ 
tain superfluous moisture around the roots 
of the plants. 

Auriculas are usually referred to as 
show, border, or alpine varieties. Show 
varieties are not usually a success in the 
garden, at least they never give such a 
good account of themselves as when they 
are growm in pots in a cold frame. Border 
Auriculas are very free, and under suit¬ 
able conditions they form tufts of some 
size. Gradually these become less free- 
flowering and finally cense to be attractive, 
and it becomes necessary, from time to 
time, to divide these in order to give them 
a fresh lease of life. This is best done 
after flowering, lifting each dump care¬ 
fully and cutting off each crowrn separately, 
planting these immediately in sw’eet aud 
fresh soil. 

When it i9 decided to raise a batch of 
seedlings (and tide is almost always sure 
to be productive of something novel) very 
free drainage ought to be afforded to the 
seed pans or boxes. The soil should be of 
a light and porous nature, and when tlu* 
seedlings arc lit for pricking off, the soil 
should be of a somew’hat similar charac¬ 
ter. It is advisable to sow Auricula seed 
under glass in spring, keeping a tempera 
ture of round about 50 degs. This is ap¬ 
plicable alike to alpine, border, or show’ 
varieties. Alpine Auriculas are—or, at 
least, may be—subdivided into two classes 
—those with yellow centres and those in 
which the centre may be grey or white: 
They are, too, destitute of the white, floury 
substance which has led others of the 
family to be familiarly referred to as the 
“ Dusty Miller,” while in the finest ex¬ 
amples clearness of colour combined with 
a sturdy, upstanding habit and freedom of 
flowering gives a peculiar charm to this 
section. A Scottish Gardener. 


Phormium Cookianum.— Recently I had 
an opportunity of seeing what is, to me, a 
new variety of the New Zealand Flax in 
P. Cookianum. I would hesitate to de¬ 
scribe the flow’ers even so lukewarmly ns 
“ pretty ’’—they might] more correctly be 
referred to as interesting. These are of a 
dii^PaffifeSjIfT^ilS^, Ur bieil4wi r Bh i^ree u, 
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the flower-stem curiously curved between 
the spikes. Frankly, it did not impress 
me, and I prefer the Powerscourt. variety 
of P. tenax. Is the latter identical with 
P. Colonsoi?—W. McG. 


THE LUNGWORTS (Pulmonaria). 
Among the “old-fashioned” plants whose 
day seemed over are the Lungworts, or 
Pulmonnrias, some of which must have 
had a place in Rritish gardens for ages, 
seeing that, the common one, P. officinalis, 
has beeii recognised as a native plant. 
Although not showy plants, as a whole, 
they have a quiet beauty, and the early 
flowering iteriod of some gives an addi¬ 
tional value beyond their intrinsic beauty. 
To have plants of their character in 
bloom in March and onwards is a gain, 
and we cannot well afford to be without 
them even if only as a change from the 
many bulbous plants in flower in March 
ami April. 

P. saccijakata is a handsomer plant 
than 1*. officinalis, the leaves, spotted with 
white, being larger and longer than those 
of P. officinalis, which are smaller and 
more rounded, and almost uniformly 


deciduous trees. Their requirements in 
the way of coil are not difficult to supply, 
as they will grow in almost any soil to be 
found in an ordinary garden. Like most 
plants, they appreciate a good loam, but 
they will thrive in almost anything, save 
poor sandy soils or the stiffest and most 
obdurate of clays. They are easily in¬ 
creased by means of division, or can be 
raised from seeds, wdien these are pro¬ 
curable. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets unhealthy. Kindly let me know 
what to do with my Violets. When the 
Violet runners should have beeu taken out 
of the frame and planted out my gardener 
was in hospital. The Violpts are still in 
their frames, and I do not want to lose 
them, as they are very line ones. The 
large double one, Marie Louise, looks well, 
but that long-stalked single one, “The 
King,” has made enormous leaves, which 
are all discoloured, and look like red 
spider attack.—M. It. 

[The best thing you can do with the 
Violets, leaves of which you send, is to 
pul them on the tire, ns, being so badly 


Pulmonaria saccharata . 


coloured. The flowers of P. saccharata 
are on taller stems, and produce a better 
effect than those of the others. It looks 
very well oil bold roekwork, with its hand¬ 
somely sotted leaves and purple-blue 
flowers. 

P. officinalis, though uot so showy, is 
more varied in colour, and there are white 
varieties, others with red or pink flowers, 
and others with blue and purple or differ¬ 
ent hues. The white and red varieties are 
very pleasing, and the red ones give a wel¬ 
come lit tie touch of colour in their seasou. 
The dwarf 

P. arvehnensis, which has blue flowers, 
and neat, roughish, spotted leaves, is a 
good plant, but the white variety, j\ 
arvernensis alba, is more attractive still, 
and ought to be procured by those who 
have a liking for the Lungworts. 

There are a few other species in cultiva¬ 
tion, but these are hardly procurable from 
the trade, so that reference to them is un¬ 
necessary. A great recommendation pos¬ 
sessed by the Lungworts is the fact that 
they are of remarkably easy culture, that 
they can be cultivated in the shade as well 
as in the sun, and tJfiTtnhey will d| under 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


| attacked by red spider and thrips, it will 
I be impossible to bring them back to health 
again. The whole of the soil ought also 
j to be cleared out and the frames tho- 
{ roughly cleaned. Ilad precautions been 
taken to syringe 1 he plants during the hot 
weather we had, the plants no doubt would 
! have done well. Dryness at the root and 
in the atmosphere is the sole cause of the 
failure.] , 

Artificial manure for town garden.—I 

have a small garden for flowers in the 
middle of the town, and have been unable 
to get any stable manure for several years. 
Can you suggest an artificial which would 
to some extent take the place of it, and 
when should it be applied? 1 —YV. Daily. 

[We would suggest the digging in of 

2 ozs. to 4 ozs. ]x*r square yard of basic 
slag in late autumn, and in spring (March), 
when tidying up the beds and borders, 
dress tlie surface with sui>erphosphate of 
lime and. sulphate of ammonia, applying 

3 ozs. of the first and 1 oz. of the last 
named to the square yard and dig them 
in.] 

Lysimachia clethroides.— Differing alto¬ 
gether from others of the family, this fine 


l Loosestrife may he, not unjustly, reckoned 
among the choicer of our border flowers. 

! Of medium height—2 feet or slightly more 
I —it produces fine spikes of white flowers 
i which are of much service for cutting. A 
| group of L. clethroides, too, is valuable in 
a competitive collection in late August or 
I early September. The plant succeeds under 
I ordinary cultivation and can be increased 
by division.—A Scottish Gardener.- 

Cold frames. These will before long be 
in request for cuttings and such like, so. as 
t opixirtunity offers let them he cleaned 
I down, and in the case of those occupied by 
Iiermanent beds let a little fresh soil be 
j added and thoroughly incorporated with 
the rest. Rods intended for the reception 
| of such things as Antirrhinums, Pent- 
stemons, Calceolarias, and Tufted Pansies 
will be all the better if I inch of good 
sharp sand can bo spared for the surface. 
It, is always advisable to have those frames 
ready in advance when it can be done, for 
when the cutting time comes—and it is not 
now so far away—the work can be com¬ 
pleted without having to delay it until the 
beds in the frames are got ready. 

Passiflora coerulea.—This, the blue Pas¬ 
sion Flower, is a very beautiful climber, 
and a succession of its blossoms is kept 
up for some time. It is far hardier than 
one would expect of a native of Ilra/il, for 
in many parts of this country it will stand 
the winter unless the weather is very 
severe. In the south of England, especi¬ 
ally near the son, it is seen to very great 
advantage, while when the flowers are 
succeeded by fruits which often ripen, and 
at that time take on a golden tint, ils 
beauty is still further enhanced. For large 
glass structures wilh but little fire-heat it 
is also well suitqd. The white-flowered 
variety. Constance Elliott, is equally hardy 
with the ordinary kind, and forms a good 
companion to it.—W. T. 

Pelargonium, Stella.—” W. T.,” on page 
448 of Gardening, calls attention to the 
old Pelargonium cjispum noted for its fra¬ 
grant foliage. What has become of that 
other old sort Stella, which forty years or 
more ago was very popular for bedding in 
| public parks. It was of a very wiry con- 
I stitution, flowers brilliant red and plenti¬ 
fully produced. Frequently one saw it 
j planted out near to beds of the white-edged 
Pelargonium Flower of Spring, and the 
contrast was most marked. Can anyone 
say if it is grown to-day, or lias it been 
lost? The last time I saw Stella was in 
the Isle of Man a good many years ago. 
The plant was trained as a climber on the 
front of some houses, where, judging by 
its size, it had been established some time. 
—Derby. 

Propagating double Gypsophila_At 

page 455 it, is stated this “ cannot be in¬ 
creased at the present time with any pro¬ 
spect of success.” This is not correct, as, 
by way of experiment, I put in some cut¬ 
tings two years ago. Some of them made 
roots, and I believe that all would have 
done so had I started a fortnight earlier. 
The plants were fully in bloom when the 
| cuttings were taken, so that the colder 
I days of autumn overtook them. I should 
j have repeated the experiment, but my 
I plants were injured during the winter and 
started very late into growth. I chose the 
i small side shoots that showed no signs of 
| blooming, and I believe that, with proper 
treatment, 95 per cent, of the cuttings 
| would make roots. This method of propa- 
! gation is, of course, simpler and much less 
expensive than taking up old roots and 
placing under glass. I must confess that 
when I put in the cuttings I had but little 
hope of success, but it is certain that this 
Gypsophila can v Jike so many things, be in¬ 
creased in Augh^Huf MHhter than the 
begjujpjpjy 
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TREES flflD SHRUBS. 


tfEW CHINESE CHERRIES AND 
PEARS.* 

Among the numerous Cherries raised at 
the Arnold Arboretum from seeds collected 
by Wilson in Western China there are six 
which are pood additions to the early 
spring-flowering trees which can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the Eastern United 
States. The handsomest, probably, is 


Prunus serrulata pubescenh. This tree 
is of the same species as the Sargent 
Cherry (P. serrulata sgchalieusis), but is ! 
smaller, rarely growing in the forests 
which are its home to a greater height ; 
than 50 fee*; the flowers oi>en nearly a j 
week later, and are white, faintly tinged 
with rose, and somewhat smaller. The 
leaves, too, are less deeply tinged with 
bronze as they unfold. As it grows in the 
Arboretum, the branches of this Cherry 
are ascending and slightly spreading, and 
form a narrow, open, graceful head. 
Plants raised from seeds which were 
gathered on the mountains of China only 
twelve years ago are 17 feet or 18 feet 
high, and have been covered this spring 
with flowers. 

Prunus serrulata spontanea differs from 
the last only iu the absence of hairs on the 
young leaves and flower-clusters, which 
are peculiar to that species, although the 
flowers, at least in some individuals, are 
slightly more tinged with rose, and the 
unfolding leaves are of a deeper colour. 
This tree is almost ns widely distributed 
as the last, but does not range so far north 
in Japan. 

Pruntts canescens is a smaller tree. Its 
greatest beauty, perhaps, is found in the 
hark of the trunk, which is dark orange- 
brown, very lustrous, and separates freely 
into large, persistent, jjopery scales much 
curled on the margins. The flowers, which 
are small and purple-rose in colour, cover 
tiie leafless branches from end to end, and 
are more fragrant than those of any other 
Cherry iu the collection. Another Cherry 
which should find a place in collections for 
the beauty of its dark, lustrous, Birch-like 
1 ark, is 

Prunus serrulata tfiibetica, an inhabi¬ 
tant of the forests which cover the high 
mountains of the Chinese Thibetan border. 
It has a low, broad, round-topped head, 
with a trunk unusually large for the 
height of the tree. This tree has not yet 
flowered in the Arboretum. 

Prunus Djelstana, in habit and colour 
of Its hark, resembles the Eurojiean 
Prunus Avium, hut the flowers are slightly 
larger, and sometimes faintly tinged with 
pink. 


Prunus pilosiufcula is a tree of medium 
size, and is chiefly valuable for the earli¬ 
ness of its flowers, which open with those 
of P. concinna and IV tomeutosa ; they ap¬ 
pear before the leaves, and are pink, and 
solitary or in small two or three-flowered, 
short-stalked clusters. Among the 


Pear trees raised from seeds collected by 
W ilson in Western China, 


Pyrus Galleryana has created the most 
interest among American pomologists, who 
now believe that they have in it a stock on 
which to graft the garden Pears more re¬ 
sistant to Might than any that has yet 
l»een tried, and the seeds, now produced 
in large quantities by the trees in the 
Arboretum, are sought by the Department 


* Arnold Arboretvi 
New SeriM, VeL “ ‘ 


loretugT Bhlletjn of Popular Information, 
V.. if. S. tfitaLrfc 10L iU, tf.8. A.), 


of Agriculture of the United States, ami 
by nurserymen, who are anxious to pro¬ 
vide the country with a possible remedy 
for the disease which has destroyed many 
American Pear orchards. The new Chinese 
rears have grown even more rapidly than 
the Chinese Cherries, and among them are 
beautiful, clean-stemmed specimens from 
17 feet to 20 feet high, only twelve years 
old from the seed, and now giving every 
promise of reaching the height of 50 feet, 
which these trees often attain on their 
native mountain sides. P. Calleryana is 
a shajtcly pyramidal tree, more compact in 
habit than the other Chinese species. The 
flowers are smaller, and the globose, 
brown fruit is hardly more than a third of 
an inch In diameter. To all students of 
cultivated fruits, 

Pyrus serotina, another of Wilson’s in¬ 
troductions, is of particular interest, for 
this tree of the mountain forests of Wes¬ 
tern China is now believed to be the origin 
of the brown or yellowish, round, hard, 
and gritty Sand Pears which, in many 
varieties, the Japanese have cultivated 
from time immemorial, and which must 
have been introduced into Japan, probably, 
by the way of Korea. In the early days 
of Western intercourse with Japan, many 
varieties of the Sand Pear were brought to 
the United States and Europe, but, except 
for the beauty of their flowers and fruits, 
they have proved to he of little value, for 
the fruit Is so hard and full of grit that it 
is not even worth cooking. It was pro¬ 
bably forms of the Sand Pear crossed with 
one of the cultivated garden Pears which 
produced the I^econte and Keiffer Pears, 
from which much was at one time expected 
in America, especially in the Southern 
States, but which have proved so suscep¬ 
tible to Might that the cultivation of these 
trees has been now largely abandoned. 
The flowers of Pyrus serotina are larger 
than those of P. Calleryana, but there is 
little beauty In their small,, brown fruit, 
and the habit of tlie tree, with its long, 
spreading branches forming an open, irre¬ 
gular head, is not particularly attractive. 
Of better habit is 

Pyrus serrulata, a fast-growing tree 
with large flowers, which have been only 
sparingly produced in the Arboretum. The 
Chinese form of 

Pyrus pashia, raised f*om Wilson’s 
stH-*ds, is also established In the Arboretum, 
where it has just flowered. The Hima- 
lnvan form of this tree was first sent to 
! Europe iu 1S25, but has not been tried in 
the Arboretum. 

Iu addition to these four Pear trees from 
Western China, there are five other 
Chinese species in the Arboretum— F. 
ussuriensis, the wild Pear tree of Korea 
and Manchuria, and extending into Nor¬ 
thern China and into Japan ; I*. Bret- 
sclineiderl, a northern tree with juicy yel¬ 
low fruit of good flavour; P. ovoidea, 
tapering from a broad base to a narrow 
apex ; and P. betuhcfolia and F. 
phivocarpa, species with small, brown 
fruit, that of the latter globose on some in¬ 
dividuals and pyriform on others. Taken 
as a whole, the Chinese Fear trees make 
one of the most interesting groups in the 
| Arboretum, and as early spring-flowering 
trees they take rank with the Crab Apples, 
although the open flowers, which are often 
tinged with pink while in the hud, are 
white, and so lack the variety of colours 
which add so much beauty to the flower- 
buds and blossoms of the Asiatic Crab 
i Apples. 


CATALPA SPECIOSA. 

(The Western Catalpa.) 
Although it is now many years since 
Catalpa speeiosa was introduced to this 
country, it Is only recently that it has 
bloomed freely enough to justify its place 
In gardens ns a flowering tree. But if, 
having now reached the blossoming age, it 
continues to flower annually, it will prove 
a great acquisition, for it is at its host 
from the end of June Well on into July, a 
I>eriod of the year when it has but few T 
rivals. Coming into flower a fortnight or 
three weeks before C. bignonioides, it leng¬ 
thens the Catalpa season very consider¬ 
ably. A tree near King William’s Temple 
at Kew has made a very good show this 
year. 

It is quite easy to confuse this Catalpa 
with the older and hotter known C. big¬ 
nonioides unless trees of each kind are 
growing near enough to be compared. But 
besides its earlier blossoming, it may be 
distinguished out of flower by the leaves 
being longer and more tapered towards the 
apex, and especially in being inodorous, 
those of C. bignonioides having a very per¬ 
ceptible and somewhat unpleasant smell 
when crushed. The flowers are produced 
in i>anieles and are rather larger and less 
densely packed compared with those of the 
other species. The corolla is about two 
inches long, with a bell-shaped tube and a 
frilled, lobed margin, the tube having two 
rows of yellow' spots; there are also purple 
spots on the lower lobe. The remarkable 
fruits, which I have not yet seen on culti¬ 
vated trees, are up to 20 inches in length, 
and not much thicker than a very stout 
pencil. The tree, a native of the S. and 
S.E. United States, is more erect and 
pyramidal in growih than C. bignonioides, 
and in a wild state, according to Prof. Sar¬ 
gent, is occasionally 120 feet high, with a 
trunk over 4 feet In diameter. The tree 
produces a very valuable timber, almost 
unequalled in durability when In contact 
with the soil. For this reason it is prized 
for railway sleei>ers, gate posts, etc. Gate 
posts are known to have Mood iu place 
and undecayed from fifty to one hundred 
years.—W. J. B. in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


Cedars from seed.—I have received two 
Cedar cones from tin* Cedar Forest of 
liPbnnon (of which only about 400 trees 
remain) from my son, an officer in the 
Army of Occupation of Syria. Will these 
grow if planted? They have been a month 
or two en route.—,T. E. S. 

[The seeds of the Cedar of Ivebanon are 
small and winged, and a considerable num¬ 
ber are contained in a single cone. If the 
scales of the cone are not opening and dis¬ 
charging their seeds they will do so if 
subjected to a gentle heat, provided, of 
course, that the cones are ripe. To liasten 
the shedding of the seeds the cones may he 
laid in front of the fire, taking care that 
they do not get sufficiently hot to destroy 
the germ. An alternative method of ob¬ 
taining the seeds is to forcibly open the 
cone with a narrow chisel, when the seeds 
may he jacked out. It is quite iJossible 
that you will find comparatively few of 
them fertile. The seeds, being clear of the 
cones, they should l>e wwn without delay. 
They are best sown in a pan or pot, which 
must be quite clean and w’ell drained. A 
suitable compost may be made up of two 
parts loam to one part peat or leaf-mould, 
and a little silver sand. This must be well 
mixed together, pressed dowm moderately 
firm, and made level. When the seed is 
sown it should be covered to a depth of 
about a quarter of an inch with fine soli. 
Stood in a greenhouse or frame and 
watered when necessary through a fine rose 
the seeds wilT soor germinate,] if 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Rain having fallen generally in sufficient 
quantity to moisten the soil for some dis¬ 
tance down, the kist lot of 

Leeks should be planted forthwith, and 
if time and labour do not permit of their 
beiug set out in trenches, make holes 
about 9 inches deep with a bar, drop in. the 

E laat, and cover the roots with a little 
ne soil. Though a rough-and-ready 
method, really serviceable stems can be 
obtained in this way. The holes can be 
filled up with fine soil as the plants ad¬ 
vance in growth. Get Spinach sown as 
advised, also Onions for transplanting in 
spring, Winter Lettuces and Cauliflowers 
where these details have not already had 
attention. Pull up silver-skinned Onions 
if ripe, and lay in full sun to dry off. As 
this type of Onion does not keep for any 
length of time in sound condition, the 
sooner they are pickled afterwards the 
better. Cut away old flower-stems and 
trim off old leaves from Glol>e Artichokes, 
and give the roots a good soaking of 
manure-water to encourage the production 
of a secondary crop of heads. Make a 
final sowing of as largo a breadth of 

Turnips as circumstances demand, and 
thin and ply the hoe freely between those 
recently sown. The latter remark will also 
apply to recently sown Cabbages, which 
have greatly l»eno.fitod hv the rainfall. Get 
second early Potatoe® lifted, and store the 
ware when dry. Place seed tubers thinly 
on shelves in a cool place. In many in¬ 
stances mainorop sorts have ceased grow¬ 
ing, and the haulm has died down. In all 
such cases it is best to lift the tubers, as 
if left in the ground they will, seeing the 
toil is so warm and moist, start growing 
out. Get manure intended for the making 
of 

Mushroom-beds into the right condition 
as scon as possible, and construct the first 
bed, which need not be of quite such a 
depth as those made up later. Collect 
manure for these, and prepare it as pre¬ 
viously directed. Clear away exhausted 
Tews, Beans, etc., and plant the vacant 
ground with crops that will turn in quickly, 
such as Lettuces, Endive, Ooleworts, etc. 
The present is a good opportunity for 
carrying out the top-drcesing and renova¬ 
tion of 

Early and second early Vine borders, 

both inside or outside, or, as is sometimes 
the case, when situated partly inside and 
partly out. Top-dressing usually has an¬ 
nual attention, but renovation is only re¬ 
sorted to when it happens that, through 
shanking or faulty colouring of the berries 
or overcropping, it Incomes plainly evident 
the Vines have got into a bad Mate of 
health. In extreme cases, it means an 
entire reeourtruction of the border, and 
where the roots are found to have pene¬ 
trated the subsoil concreting of the l>ase 
as well. The necessary materials for carry,- 
* nig out all this should ho got together be¬ 
forehand, so that when started the making 
of the new border may go on interruptedly. 
New borders constructed piecemeal fashion 
mav also have required additions made 
now. As a rule, they are made up in sec¬ 
tions some .‘1 feet to 4 feet wide until the 
requisite width is obtained. 1 heso latter 
remarks apply, of course, to newly planted 
vineries. In all cases loam of the best 
quality obtainable should be employed. As 
soon as orchard-house trees in pots or tubs 
are cleared of fruit they, too, should be 
inspected, shifting into larger receptacles 
or repotting all that need such attention. 
If this is done while the trees still retain 
their foliage, new roots are quickly emitted, 
and the treeB recover in a short time from 
the diMurbance. Trees which have to be 
so operated upon may be kept in the hou.so 
for a few weeks longer, blit those not in 
need of such attention should be stood out- 
side-Digitized by (jQ )QR? V ' 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Morello Cherries. —The crop, which has 
been a good one, having been gathered, 
the trees will now r lie given the necessary 
pruning. I prefer to prune the trees now 
than to wait until the leaves have fallen, 
as the operator can more easily dec ide while 
the foliage is still on the trees which shoots 
can best be spared. Another advantage is 
that the voung shoots are more likely to 
be allowed a proper distance apart and the 
danger of overcrowding avoided, also more 
light aud air w ill reach the remaining wood, 
thus enabling it to ripen more thoroughly. 
The Morello Cherry require® to be pruned 
quite differently from the sweet Cherry, 
the method being similar to that for 
Peaches and Nectarines. All useless and 
old fruiting wood should be cut out, so as 
to allow room for training in some of tho 
young shoots, as these will produce the 
best fruits next season. After the neces¬ 
sary pruning lias been completed, the trees 
should IK> given a good syringing with an 
insecticide, to cleanse them of any pests 
that may lie present on the foliage. 

Apples and Pears are ripening rapidly, 
and the gathering of these will now require 
almost daily attention. Dry days must 
always !>e chosen for the gathering of all 
kinds of fruit, and when taken m they 
should be carefully sorted, otherwise mi¬ 
rier feet and bruised samples, which cannot 
lie expected to keep, will soon rot, and de¬ 
stroy many of the good olios. Tne fruit- 
rooin has been thoroughly cleansed and 
made ready for storing. 

Cyclamen seed has also been ©own in 
thoroughly well-drained pans filled with a 
mixture of light loam, leaf soil, and plenty 
of silver sand. The pans are placed in a 
warm house, and care taken that the soil 
never becomes dry. Paper placed over the 
seed-pans and kept slightly damp will assist 
in keeping the soil moist without frequent 
waterings. Remove the paper a-s soon as 
germination, takes place, but shade the 
tiny seedlings from bright sunshine. Keep 
the* pans on a shelf near the glass in ail 
intermediate temperature, and pot the 
•seedlings singly into small pots as soon as 
they aro large enough to handle. The 
plan t® should lie encouraged to grow slowly 
all through the winter. 

Cabbage.— The principal batch of Cab¬ 
bage intended to furnish a supply in spring 
should now lie planted on Land which has 
been prepared. The surface of the ground 
should l>e broken down finely, and a good 
dressing of soot and wood ashe«s applied. 
Allow a distance of 18 inches or 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows, according to the variety, 
and 1 fix)t from plant to plant. Every 
alternate Cabbage can then be cut when 
quite young. 1 always plant a small num¬ 
ber of the largest plant® on a south border, 
these coming in useful for cutting very 
earlv, as compared with those oil^the prin¬ 
cipal break. 

Brussels Sprouts_ A few of the olu 

leaves at the base of the plaints should be 
taken olF to allow a free circulation of air 
and light, particularly where much growth 
has Irccii made, and the leaves aro now 
thick together. If this work is neglected, 
the young sprouts will become drawn, 
weakly, and loose. Continue to hoe as fre¬ 
quently as jHissible the surface soil be¬ 
tween' all winter crops. The season of 
growth is now becoming very short j there¬ 
fore, every assistance should lie given to 
the various crops, so that they may be¬ 
come properly matured, and be, therefore, 
Hie better able to withstand severe weather 
in winter. 

Celery. —See to the earthing-up of this 
at favourable opportunities. Never on any 
account do it when the leaves or stems are 
damp, or decay of the heart® is sure Lo 
take place, E. W . G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —We are now within mea¬ 
surable distance of the time when it will be 
necessary to house Chrysanthemums. 
Until then a little shifting and rearrange¬ 
ment will keep greenhouses bright. Plants 
which are beginning to show signs of wear 
and tear ought now to be removed out of 
doors, or to cold frames, in order to ripen 
their wood or to ripen off their growths, as 
the case may be. Among the former may 
be included Fuchsias, the latter class com¬ 
prising tuberous Begonias, both single- 
flowered and double-flowered. Should 
Hydrangeas not yet have been headed 
back, this ought to be attended to, and 
should it lie necessary to increese the num¬ 
ber of plants, cuttings formed from the 
tips of the shoots and inserted in a pro¬ 
pagating pit or in a Melon bed will soon 
root. It might be borne in mind that Hya¬ 
cinth u$ (Galtouia) eandieans, and Mont- 
b re Lias mako very useful plants in green¬ 
houses during spring. These ought to bo 
potted as soon as the bulbs or conns aro 
ripe, and put into a cold frame until 

§ row til begins in spring. Neither will en¬ 
ure anything like forcing, as the word is 
generally understood, but if brought along 
quietly they come in at a very useful time. 
Another rather good plant for the sanio 
purpose is to lie found in Schizostylis ooc- 
einea, which, however, blooms during No¬ 
vember and December. This succeed® well 
enough out of doors, but its Gladiolus-like 
spikes are clearer and purer when given 
the protection of a glass roof. Should early 
bloom® be needed, Zonal Pelargoniums 
grown for winter blooming may now be per¬ 
mitted to retain their trusses, and to tuno 
up the plants some stimulant can be given. 
Should Cyclamens have been up to this 
time shaded, let the shading be dispensed 
with, and the pots rearranged, so that each 
plant receives its proper share of light, 
ventilating freely during suitable weather. 
In the stove it will now lie necessary to 
light the fire at night, and to keep a little 
heat in the pipes during dull or cold days. 

Achimenes and Gloxinias now going out 
of bloom may be laid on their sides to ripen 
off. Further repotting in the case of Ges- 
neras, Begonia G. de Lorraine, and similar 
things for winter flowering should be at¬ 
tended to as occasion requires. The davs 
shorten perceptibly, less moisture will 1x3 
required, and such watering as is needed 
ought to be done in the morning. All 
changes, however, should be gradual, and, 
naturally, the amount of watering which 
may be considered necessary will depeml 
greatly upon the amount of fire-heat. 

Chrysanthemums. —The roots having 
now fully occupied the pots, the plants will 
l>e all the better for some assistance. This 
may take the form of soot-water, liquid 
manure, or chemical fertilisers in solution, 
whichever is available, or favoured by the 
individual grower. Even those plants 
which are grown merely for deco rat ion 
ought to receive an allowance, as it keeps 
the foliage healthy and assists in main¬ 
taining the vigour of the plants. Water¬ 
ing must by no means be neglected, ana 
oven alter a rainy* day it may be necessary 
to use the watering can for the robust 
foliage acts like a water-shoot, ami throws 
the rain clear of the pot®. 

Vegetable garden.— The recent rains, 
after a long season of drought, have, 
among other things, wakened into activity 
tho seeds of weeds. When the sun again 
comes out these ought to lie disposed of 
without delay, for -the longer they are left 
the more obtrusive they become. Early 
Potatoes are lifting well, clean and well 
skinned, and without, so far, a trace ot 
disca.se. Autumn-sown Onions ought now 
to be almost ready for the store. For once 
in a way, tbe-se are superior to the bulbs 
from seedling® raised in heat. Cabbage 
•seedlings have now been pricked off, and a 
final sowing, together with one of Gauli- 
tfower, has been mode 

■ji igirari - w. McGuffoo. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN- 


LIFTING HOOT CROPS. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly tell me 
when Carrots, Beet, and Onions may be 
lifted and stored.—V. Walkdkn. 


the stock should be examined in order that 
any decaying bulbs may be removed.] 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 


[Carrots. —Although slight frosts may 
not be injurious to these where amply pro¬ 
tected by their own foliage, yet it io not 
wise to leave them in the ground much 
longer than the early days of October, for 
where insects abound—and they quickly 
find out Carrots—they bore into the roots, 
and not only is their appearance spoiled, 
but, what is more, the quality also, as the 
flavour will most surely be tainted. When 
left too long and heavy rains set in, split¬ 
ting also takes place, and when this is so 
Carrots are of little value. When being 
lifted care must be taken not to break 
them. The to]« should also be cut off 
about an inch from the crown. In storing 
them place them in layers with the crown 
IMdnting outwards, and between the layers 
spread some sand. River wind is good, or, 
failing this, fine earth, but sand is much 
better, this being slightly moist. When 
Carrots arc stored in the ojk*ii air, pit them 
similarly to Potatoes, and in this way they 
keep perfectly sound and fresh. 

Beetroot requires more than ordinary 
attention, as on the way the roots are pre¬ 
served wUl depend the quality. The roots 
may have been grown well, bo also of the 
right size appreciated by cooks, but 
through being badly stored the juices are 
extracted to such an extent that they are 
]x>or in the extreme. Some people affirm 
that Beetroot is best when left in the 
ground, the crowns being simply moulded 
over with. soil. On some soils this may be 
so, but it would certainly have to be sandy 
and in a favourable district. Others lay 
the Beetroot in behind a north wall, the 
foliage being left intact. Beet may also be 
stored in the same way as Potatoes, or in 
a cone-like mound under trees. In this 
latter case the roots are built up in layers, 
the crowns Just pointing outwards, placing 
between the layers a little wind or fine 
earth. Over the whole would have to be 
thrown a layer of litter, (lie sides being 
combed down so as to throw off wet and 
as a further protection from frost. In 
taking up the roots extreme care must be 
tiiken not to bruise them or injure the tap¬ 
root, for, if so. they will bleed, and the 
colour and also quality be lost. The lops 
should lie screwed off with the hand nlxmt 
2 inches from the crown. In storing Boot 
bike particular care to arrange the roots 
so that the crown points outward**. 

Onions. —In forward localities the earli¬ 
est lots of spring-sown Onions will be 
ready for harvesting. Some gardeners si ill 
follow the old plan of placing them in large 
flat hampers, so that tWby can be moved 
under cover at night or during heavy rains, 
and. doubtless, whore time can be spared 
this is advantageous, it favouring a speedy 
and perfect maturity. When ripening the 
bulbs off a good plan is to throw them 
from one half the plot on to the other, then 
clean off all weeds, afterwards treating the 
other half in a similar manner, and finally 
spreading the Onions evenly over the whole 
area. This is far better than leaving them 
among weeds and rubbish, which hold the 
dew and moisture and prevent a free cir¬ 
culation of air amongst the bulbs. The 
tklek-necked and otherwise deformed por¬ 
tions of the crop should be placed by them¬ 
selves and used first, being quite useless 
for keeping. The best-shaped bulbs should 
be strung on ro|>e« in the ohl-fasbioned 
way, and suspended from the roof^>f some 
cool, dry shed or </fthousQ. OpjiJcWlnv.s 
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Preparing Onion sets.— Will you kindly 
tell me in one of your coming issues if 
there is any reason why an amateur could 
not grow and prei*ire his own Onion sets 
; for next spriug sowing? I put in four 
• rows of Ailsa Craig on June 10t.li, and they 
are coming on as well as can be In the 
absence of rain, and from these l could 
select good and even-sized bulbs of better 
all-round quality and size than one can 
buy. If any tiling more is needed than to 
lift them when the bulbs are of the right 
size, and to dry them off in the sun, 1 
should be glad to know of it.— Chas. J. 
Desprlz. 

I Certainly you can prepare your owu 
Onion sets for planting another season, 
but we must, in justice, point out Ibat you 
will be unable to obtain such sets from the 
bulbs of the Ailsa Craig variety you are 
now cultivating, it is, perhaps, the un¬ 
derground or Tree Onion you refer to, as 
both produce offsets or bulbs on the roots 
of the i>arent plants, and in the last- 
named ease on the stems. It is by means 
of the small bulbs that, both varieties are 
propagated ; consequently, it is only neces¬ 
sary to select and place on one side a sutli 
dent number of them when the crop Is 
being lifted and placed in store ready for 
consumption, and keep in a cool, dry 
place. Cultivation In both cases is similar 
to that accorded Shallots. Small Onions 
raised In the preceding year, about the 
size of those usually employed for 
pickling, are by some planted to obtain a 
crop in lieu of sowing seed .in spring, 
White Spanish or Reading lieing recom¬ 
mended for the purpose. To obtain such 
bulbs, seed is sown thickly in ]x>or soil 
about the middle of May, and when mature 
(lie bulbs are*lifted, stored in the usual 
way, and planted the following February 
or March, according to the season, on 
ground which has boon manured and dug [ 
some time in advance. Plant the bulbs in 
I lie same way as .Shallots.] 

Growing Mushrooms outdoors (Would-be 
j drawer). —For outdoor Mushroom-growing 
an abundant supply of stable-manure is 
necessary. The making up of beds goes on 
in market gardens from September till 
March at least. The manure as fast as 
brought home is shot down in a heap in a 
yard, the long straw shaken out, spread 
about, and dried, then stored for covering 
up the beds thickly. The short manure ; s 
I put into a ridge, and frequently turned to 
! prevent fermentation, being at each turn¬ 
ing, if needed, well sprinkled with water j 
to keep it just moist. The turning should | 
take place when the manure becomes quite 
i warm. That can be tested* by putting a ! 

long pointed stick into it and pulling it | 
1 out to test beat. When a good body of I 
manure Is thus prepared the whole may be 
built u]* quite in the open, but still best 
when* sheltered from cold winds, into a 
solid ridge, 3 feet wide at the base, on a 
dry tloor, and 3 feet high in the centre, the 
top being rather rounded. In making the 
i bed trend it firmly. When thus made, 
force into it a long stick to test heat, and 
so soon as it begins in tlie least to decline 
I at once insert the spawn. For that pur- ; 
1 ]M>vSe obtain spawn-cakes from a good 
ranker, break them into about eight pieces j 
each, and force them into the sides and top 
of the manure-bed or ridge, all over about | 
3 inches apart. Then give the bed a good 


watering, using tepid water, and at once 
coat it over with good loam free from 
weed-seeds. That obtained from an old 
pasture is best. That may be some \ inch 
to $ inch thick. Then cover up the bed 
thickly with the straw litter. When frosts, 
snowfalls, or heavy rainstorms prevail, it 
is well to cover the top of the l>cd with 
mats or cloths. 

Pea Lincoln.— During the present season 
I have heard a good deal about this Pea, 
and recently I bnd an opi>ortunlty of see¬ 
ing it in the gardens at Port Mary, Dun- 
drciman, where it is remarkably well 
grown. Of medium stature—about 3 feet 
—the variety is certainly a very heavy 
cropi*er, small in pod, but each pod tightly 
packed with from eight to ten large seeds. 
Lincoln Is a round-seeded Pea. a maincrop 
variety, vigorous in haulm, and even in 
such a dry season it has done well.— 
W. McG., Balmac. 

Salsafy.— The high food value of Salsafy 
is too little known. Its unpopularity may 
be due to a lack of knowledge of the best 
methods of cooking it, or to inferior culti¬ 
vation, or both. Anyway, as a winter 
vegetable Salsafy undoubtedly deserves a 
place on the allotment. Salenfy is culti¬ 
vated for its long, tailoring, fleshy roots, 
which are yellowish outside and white in¬ 
side. To oook, the roots should be scraiied 
(not peeled) and cut into pieces, a bit of 
glass or ]>orcelain being used, if possible, 
for the purpose, as a steel knife impairs 
the flavour. When the roots are prepared 
as above they should be immediately 
sprinkled over with vinegar, boiled in 
water like Parsnips, and served up with 
meltiMl butler or white mure, or they may 
tw fried after boiling and served with 
Parsley sauce. The stalks or leaves, if cut 
when 4 inches or 5 inches high, may be 
used as a substitute for Asparagus. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — Many amateurs 
who planted Tomatoes out of doors in the 
early summer, without much regard to the 
position needful for them, have learnt this 
year that it does not pay to do so. I have 
met with so many this season who have 
bad them between other crops—Peas and 
Beans, for instance—that have kept both 
air and sun away from them. These 
growers have found out towards the end 
of August that the small fruit with which 
the plants are stocked cannot by any possi¬ 
ble means be ri]*enod. One of the best 
crops land In the Midlands and the North 
Tomato-growing out of doors is always 
something of a lottery) I have seen is at 
present on a wall, the plants growing in a 
border of j*oor gravelly soil. Plants have 
not been allowed to make much W'ood, and 
since feeding them towards the end of July 
the fruit is colouring nicely and is of fair 
size. —Woodrastwick. 

Cabbage seed sowing. —A little seed 
sown now' will provide plants for putting 
out when ready. Given a favourable 
winter this crop may prove valuable as 
early as January. Burnt refuse, roaa 
sweepings, or any available material of a 
gritty nature, will be helpful In giving 
]K*rosity to I lie soil for this winter crop. 
Ground that lias carried early crops of 
]x*as is very suitable for spring cabbage. 
After clearing the site of its previous crop, 
spread the material described above and 
fork lightly in. Put out the Cabbage plants 
12 inches apart and allow 18 inches be¬ 
tween the rows. Sturdy plants should lie 
used for this important planting. Plant 
firmly, burying the stem of each plant up 
to tin* first pair of leaves. There are gener¬ 
ally far more losses of spring Cabbage 
due to shallow, loose planting than to any 
other cause. Useful varieties of Cabbage 
for sowing noiW arej j Harbinger, Little 
Pixie, St. John’s, Flower of Spring, ana 
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“Everybody Likes the Waverley Way.” 

One of our most esteemed buyers wrote recently in connection with a specialist 
set of books. “You do well to send out books of this character for FREE Approval; 
none who realises the help they can give him in connection with his work ia going to 
send them back if he can avoid it.” 


“GARDENING FOR AMATEURS,” written by experts in every branch of 
horticultural knowledge and including the best scientific teaching on the most economical 
production of Flowers, Fruits, Herbs, Vegetables, and Saladi, is universally acknowledged to 
be the best “ How-to-do-it ” book on practical gardening. The veriest novice can easily make 
his garden profitable if he studies “GARDENING FOR AMATEURS.” The experienced 
gardener will find in this work much that is new and valuable. One of its many useful features is a section 
on “ Intensive or French Gardening,” in which this attractive and profitable system is explained from “ A” 
to “ Z.” We do not ask you to take our word for this. We ask you to send off the FREE Examination 
Form below and to 


Study 


Read, Test, and Examine 
These Helpful and Practical 


Gardeners’ Guide Books 

for a week at home or in your office 

Without Spending a Penny. 


This invaluable Guide to Successful and Profitable Garden 
Work, “GARDENING FOR AMATEURS,” which has been for 
some time unobtainable, owing to war conditions, will save its own 
cost directly to the intelligent men and women who faithfully 
follow its clearly written directions. It covers every branch of 
gardening, including the growing of vegetables, hferbs, salads, and 
fruits, as well as the successful culture of Roses, Orchids, and all 
other flowers, plants,-and shrubs ; and the development of lawns, 
the planning of gardens, water and rock gardens, etc. 

This work also teaches the INTENSIVE, or French, SYSTEM 
of Gardening, which ensures the best possible use of the land, 
and the getting of heavier crops at a reduced expenditure. 
Intensivity is the last word in profitable garden culture ; it leaves 
nothing to chance, and very little to the vicissitudes of weather. 


“ GARDENING FOR AMATEURS ” contains many valuable 
lists from which the busy man can get exactly the knowledge he 
requires in an instant. These lists include those on growing 
Apples, Pears, Chrysanthemums, Alpine Flowers from Seed, etc., 
and follow on articles dealing with these branches of garden 
work. Thus the list on “VEGETABLE GROWING AT A 
GLANCE” gives to the inquirer, in tabulated form, the names of 
thirty-three vegetables, with over one hundred varieties of the 
same, the time to sow each one, the distance apart to plant (in 
inches), the time when each one is ready for use, and some 
tabloid "Remarks,” covering just the new knowledge every 
gardener, whether professional or amateur, requires when he is 
determined to get more out of his garden—the kind of information 
which is not included in the older gardening books. 


GARDEN WORK FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER 

For every Fortnight in the Year. 

The sections on “WHAT TO DO IN YOUR GARDEN," from January to, December, covering garden work with regaru ro 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and plants of every description for every fortnight in the year—these articles are worth the price charged for the 
whole work. They really show you how to do it. 


Send off This Free Approval Form To-day. 

“7 ToTHE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., Ltd., \ No ch f, rge an:1 no 

fV fV / 7, 8, & 9, Old Bailey, LONDON, E.C. 4. V ° b »gation to 

/ Please send me, carriage paid, complete in four compact volumes — \ Order any- 

Approval / “GARDENING FOR AMATEURS'-For One Week's Free Eiamination. \ thing. 

FOral. y' It is understood that I may send the work back at your expense on the eighth day after -X. 

/ I receive it if I decide not to keep it. 

Sign and S ** * decide to retain the books, I agree to send to you on the eighth day a First Payment of 

D / 2s. 6d. ; and, beginning thirty days after this first payment, ten further monthly payments of 5s. and one 

Post final monthly payment of 2s. 6d., thus completing the purchase price. > 

/ (Price for Cash on the Eighth Day, 50s.) 

Profession or Occupation ... 

/ Address 

Digi*™** Got —I. 
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EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES AT 
ST. ALBANS. 

During the war Messrs. Ryder and Sou, 
Ltd., of St. Albans, started a competition 
in order to stimulate food production, and 
offered prizes to the yalue of over £100 for 
the best specimens sent in of various 
classes of vegetables, no matter where the 
seed was obtained. 

The second exhibition was held on Fri¬ 
day, August 29th, at Messrs. Ryders’ pre¬ 
mises at St. Alban**. The entries numbered 
about 2,000, and were received from all 
part** of the kingdom. The quality of the 
exhibits was of the first order, and re¬ 
sulted In keen competition for the premier 
awards. 

The judging was entrusted to Mr. E. 
Beckett. V.M.H., of Aldenbam House Gar¬ 
dens, Elstree, and Air. E. Molyneux, 
V.M.II., of Swan more Park, Bishop's 
Waltham. 

The following is the complete list of 
prize-winners: — 

Cauliflower. —1st, Miss M. Dey, Sea- 
view, Kingston-on-Spey, Garmouth, Moray¬ 
shire; 2nd, II. Barber, 14, Fern Street, 
lioothtown, Halifax; 3rd, J. J. Pinnock, 2. 
Albert Street, St. Albans. 

Cucumber. —1st and 2nd, M. Iload, 80, 
Hythe Road, Willeflborough, Kent; 3rd, A. 
Green, Sheep Green, Ockley, Dorking. 

Onion.— 1st, H. Wheeler, Wenvoe Cattle 
Gardens, near Cardiff; 2nd and 3rd, C. 
Kitchener, Wellingboro’ Road, Olney, 
Bucks. 

Leek.— 1st, W. Robinson, Sunnybank, 
Foston, near Garstang; 2nd, S. Roberts, 
14-lltb, St. East Easinglon Colliery, Dur¬ 
ham ; 3rd. W. Barker, 14-llth St. East 
Easinglon Colliery. 

Sweet Corn— 1st, W. H. Herbert, The 
Lodge, Duncroft, StainCs; 2nd, A. Madge, 
round Road, Withyeombe. Exmoulh; 3rd. 
E. Babb, 14. Victoria Road, Moor Lane, 
Staines. 

White Turnip.— 1st, W. Hooper, Rad- 
lett Lane, Shenley. Barnet; 2nd. E. Mosley, 
115 , Croft Street, Glusburn, Keighley: 3rd. 
Sergt. Mosley, 10, Croft Street, Glusburn, 
Keighley. 

Yellow Turnip— 1st, II. Barber, 14, 
Fern Street, Boothtown, Halifax; 2nd, A. 
Forrest, Biggar, Lanark; 3rd. E. Mosley, 
16, Croft Street, Glusburn, Keighley. 

Runner Beans.— 1st, T. Owen, The 
Glen. Haverfordwest; 2nd. T. Coveney, 
Old Workhouse Cottage, West well, Ash¬ 
ford, Kent; 3rd, T. Mason, Cwncleod, 
Tregoyd, Three Cocks, Brecon. 

Broad Beans.— 1st, C. Lawson, 12. 
Devonshire Street. Skipton-in-Craven; 2nd, 
.— Porter, Folly Lane, St. Albans; 3rd, D. 
Wilson, 17, Crofthead Terrace, Glusburn, 
Keighley. 

Haricots. 1st, Miss A. N. Barnes, 
Wavenoy, Cnrshnlton, Surrey; 2nd, II. 
Parker, 71, Gloucester Road, Newbury. 
Berks.: 3rd, II. Trowbridge, 4, Mabledon 
Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Long Beet. 1st, Joseph Devoy. 30. 
Dairy tuple Street, Stranraer: 2nd, Joseph 
Devoy, 59, Dalrymple Street, Stranraer; 
3rd. McDowall, Corner House, Ixu-hans, 
Stranraer. 

Hound Bf.et.— 1st and 3rd, M. Hoad, 86, 
Hythe Road. Willesborough. Kent; 2nd, A. 
Linking 10. Oxenturn Road, Wye, Kent. 

Cabbage. —1st, F. Ward, 100, Albert 
Street, St. Albans: 2nd, H. Ward. Cross 
Street, Harpenden; 3rd. John Reddlngton, 
EH l ick, Hough Road, Selkirk. 

Carrot. 1st, T. R. Owen, The Glen, 
Haverfordwest: 2nd and 3rd, J. II. Ridge- 
well, 180, II Is ton Road, Cambridge. 

Vegetable Marrow. —1st. A. Pritchard, 
Tout Adam, Rua-bon. S. Walej; 2nd, — 
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Porter, Folly Lane, St. Albans; 3rd, A. 
Brandon, Main Street, Weston Turville, 
Tring. 

Parsnip. —let, C. Bate, P.O., Overton 
Bridge, Ruabon; 2nd, G. Andrews, Dane 
Court Lodge, Tilmanstone, Eastry; 3rd, 
Major David Davies, M.P., War Food Pro¬ 
duct Gardens, Llandinam Hall, Llandinam. 

Early this year Messrs. Ryder and Son 
distributed about 50,000 packets of hybri¬ 
dised Potato seed among their customers, 
at tjje same time announcing that, a com¬ 
petition would be held in November, when 
the results of this unique method of grow¬ 
ing Potatoes from seed will be exhibited. 
Messrs. Ryder and Son are looking for¬ 
ward to this exhibition with confidence, 
mingled with what may be termed 
curiosity. 

Messrs. Ryder and Son have about ten 
thousand Potato plants, in cultivation, 
and one of the objects aimed at, is to raise 
new varieties entirely immune from 
disease. The principal of the firm, Mr. 
Ryder, Is very keen and optimistic as re¬ 
gards the results of these trials, and when 
our representative visited St. Albans a few 
roots were dug up, and as many as twenty 
fair-sized tubers were obtained from a 
single plant, although they were in full 
growth and would not Ik* ready for lifting 
for several weeks. 


BEES. 


MOVING BEES. 

(In reply to “Queen Bee.’’) 

This matter of the moving of bees is a very 
important one always, but just at the pre¬ 
sent time, besides being important, it is 
one that concerns a large numbef of people 
who are either commencing this industry 
or re-starting, and who will, therefore, 
most likely have to arrange for the transit 
of bee® from one spot to another. In the 
first place, it must be remembered (1) that 
established stocks may be moved under 
2 feet and over 2 miles without any risk of 
the bees' losing their way on being re¬ 
leased in their new location, and (2^ that 
swarms may be moved anywhere and any 
distance, long or short, if the transporta¬ 
tion Ik* effected as so<ui as the swarm is 
secured, or, at any rate, the same evening. 
These are axioms in bee-keeping. The 

Manner of moving, however, is what 
most iKNiple may want to learn. As in all 
manipulations with bees, this is quite 
simple, and all that is necessary to ensure 
success is to do what has to be done with 
care and with thoroughness. In the ease of 
a swarm, secure the bees in a skep and set 
it down near where the. bees clustered, on a 
sheet of very coarse canvas or open cheese¬ 
cloth, propped lip on one side with a stone 
to Allow all flying bees to get inside. At night 
remove the stone, gather up the cloth round 
the hive and tie it fast. The bees are thus 
prevented from escaping, and all danger 
! of suffocation is avoided if the cloth be of 
a sufficiently open texture of one thickness, 
and also, which is very imiHutant, if the 
hive is well propi>ed up from the ground to 
allow air to get in. In the actual transit 
the skep should Ik* carried mouth upwards. 
Should the bees have to be taken a long 
distance it would lie wise to put the in¬ 
verted skep into a box well packed round— 
•not above—to keep it steady, and then nail 
one or two slats across the top of the box. 

The case of moving a stock in a skep is 
equally simple, but requires a little atten¬ 
tion two or three day® before the removal. 
The established skep stock will obviously 
have combs, and, consequently, something 
must be done to remove, or at any rate 
reduce, the risk of these combs being 
shaken off the skep inside. Some days be¬ 


fore the transference four or live strong— 
not thick—wooden round rods or ekewers 
should be pushed right through the skep, 
combs and all, from side to side. Sharpen 
these i<bds and push them through firmly 
and slowly with a sort of half screwing or 
twisting movement, so as not to displace 
the combs, but yet to penetrate them. 
Slightly raise the skep and look under to 
see which way the combs are built before 
doing this. The bees, in the days before 
moving, will repair and fasten the combs, 
which thus will be strongly stayed up for 
the journey. The night before, when the 
bees have finished flying, lift the skep on 
to a cloth of some open material and treat 
as directed above with a swarm. Do not 
forget to make sure of adequate ventila¬ 
tion by propping the hive up. Use n lid¬ 
less box in which to irnek the inverted skep, 
and provide a strong cord for carrying it. 
I see no reason, if the owner and his skep 
wish to stay anywhere over two miles en 
route to the final destination, why the bees 
should not he permitted to fly during the 
halt. Gently turn the skep right yvav up 
on to a stand, untie and lay down the cloth 
covering, then prop up the skep with a 
small block to allow an easy exit and en¬ 
trance. Do not withdraw the skewers, of 
course, until the end of the journey. Label 
the liackage very legibly, in any sensible 
way, sufh as “LIVE BEES, WITH 
; GREAT CARE” near the address, and 
things ought to go all right. It would, of 
i course, bo-best for the owner to travel with 
• the bees, and thus ensure those who are 
unaccustomed to bees giving the bees 
especial care in band ling. 

I will deal with the moving of bees tn 
frame hives in a future article. 

. B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWE1B. 

Viola cornuta failing (C. C. Bromley ).— 
Tlie only likely cause of the failure of your 
Viola eornuta is the dry weather that pre¬ 
vailed at the time you refer to. Had you 
given the plants a good mulch of rotten 
manure and watered freely, in all proba¬ 
bility the plants would rot have suffered 
in any way. 

Roses in pots, pruning (O. H'.).—Do not 
prune your Roses and take them into the 
greenhouse vet awhile. They can in the 
meantime be allowed to stand out of doors 
in a sunny spot, and ho regularly supplied 
with water. If you wish them in bloom 
very early, they may lx* pruned and taken 
into the greetihousu in November, hut if 
there is no special reason for that, then it 
may he put off till the end of the year. If 
left till then the plants will grow much 
more freely than those taken earlier under 
glass. 

Planting Rose beds (7?. />., Kpsnm).— As 
you are desirous of having free-flowering 
and at the same time Roses not liable to 
mildew, we have Fclected, so far as we are 
able, varieties that are reputedly mildew- 
proof, a great many of which are hybrid 
Teas. Bed A we recommend to he planted 
as follows:—1st row, counting from left to 
riglit: One Hugh Dickson, two Grand Due 
do Luxemburg, two C. L. Breslau, two 
Hon. E. Gilford. 2nd row: Two of Prince 
de Bulgarie, two Gustav Grunerwald, two 
Melody, one Mrs. M. McKean. 3rd row: 
Two each of the following in the order 
named: Rayon d’Or, Karl Druschki, 
Genera 1 McArthur, 1 Mm lisa er. 4th row : 
Mme. M. Soupert, William Cooper, Joseph 
Hill, Mrs. W. McQiiln. 5th row: G. 
Waud, A. Goodwin, M. S. \Vcl>er, Juliet. 
Bed B y to be planted in the same order, 
and counting from left to right, the first 
row would be: A. Coloinb, two Admiral 
Dewey, two MlKdlelr, two Mme. Ravary. 
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Barri, two Mrs. P. Blair, two Lt. 
Hire. 3rd row: Two of Sunburs-t, two 
rlate, two Caroline Testout, two A. 
noisseau. 4th row : Two of La Tosca, 
Old Gold, two Mme. E. Heriot, two 
i. E. Powell. 5th row': Two of W. E. 
piatt, two Miss C. Forde, two Lady 
lingdon two La Franc©. The follow- 
are a few good climbing varieties suit- 
- for^ pillars, which should do well in 
r soil:—Mine. A. Carrier© (Hybrid 
sette), white, blush centre: White 
othy Perkins, Climbing Caroline Tes- 


tia virginiana; 2, Monarda didyma; 3, 

Ceanothiis azureus.- R. J. R. —1, 

Helenium autumnal© striatum; 2, 
Habrothamnus elegan-sj 3, Hibiscus 

syriacus; 4, Leycesteria formosa.- 

W. —1, Clematis Flammula; 2, Eccre- 
inooarpus scaber j 3, Tecoma radioans; 4, 

A^athaea coelestis.- J. G .—-1, Senecio 

Clivorum; 2, Epilobium angustifolium; 3, 
Euphorbia Lathyris; 4, Ajuga reptans pur¬ 
purea. 

Names of fruit.— V. Walkden. —Apple 
Rymer, a late cooking variety, in use from 
October to Christmas. When sending 
fruiF for name, kindly read our rules as to 
the number of each variety sent, a.s it is 
very difficult to name from one fruit only. 

- -H. S .—Probably Norfolk Beaufin, but 

it is unfair to send such unripe, unde¬ 
veloped fruits. 


HORSE SHOE” BOILER 


THE PREMIER CREENH0U8E HEATER. 

E TtSUib S Complete Apparatus 
from Stock 


A sporting offer by a well-known publish¬ 
ing firm. —Those who like to see what they 
are buying will appreciate the Free Ap¬ 
proval Offer of the Waverley Book Com- 
}>any, which is set forth in another page of 
this issue. Their “ Gardening for Ama¬ 
teurs ”—a practical work covering every 
branch of horticulture—will be sent for 
one week’s free use and examination to 
any reader of this journal who fills up the 
free form at the base of the adivertisement 
describing the work. All one has to do— 
if it is decided not to keep the books—is 
to send them back, at the publisher’s ex¬ 
pense, on the eighth day after they have 
been received. If “ Gardening for Ama¬ 
teurs” is retained, the buyer may send a 
merely nominal first payment of half-a - 
orown on the eighth day, and may pay the 
balance of the published price by a few 
small monthly sums, beginning thirty days 
after the first payment. “ Gardening for 
Amateurs” will be useful to those who 
wish to master the principles of intensive 
or French gardening, to all who are work¬ 
ing a small holding, as well as to the 
amateur who wants working directions as 
to what to do throughout the year. These 
worIcing instructions are to be found in 
“ Gardening for Amateurs ” for every 
fortnight from January to December. The 
excellence of “Gardening for Amateurs” 
will be readily granted when the terms of 
free examination are remembered. No 
firm could afford to send out handsome 
books of tliis class for seven days’ free use 
if they were not all their publishers claim 
for them. 


Catalogue 62 Free. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. 

Southwark Street, London, SE.1 


MANURE 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to bandla, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
8pring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 66 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 5s.; I cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s.; 10 cwt., 37a. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Orsr that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL Sc CO., Ltd., 
MA8KELL 3 WORKS, Dlrleton Road. West Ham. 


Names of plants. — Yan-otv , Heywood .— 

Please send in bloom.- Skisdon .—The 

-common, Monkshood (Aconitum Napel- 
lus, a virulent poison. Notwrth- 
find'S that the same thing is happening. 
If you nip out the points of the shoots, this 
will probably, if the weather is favourable, 
result in back-breaks, and the production 

of female blooms.- H. Hulme .—Your 

best plan will be to. consult our advertise¬ 
ment pages. Soot can be had locally, 
while any horticultural sundrietsman could 

procure lime for you in quantity.- Hugh 

Price .—A reply was given, in our issue of 
October 19th, 1918, p. 535, to a query sent 
by you as to the “Gathering and Storing 


LITTLE’S WEED 
OESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


WANTED 


FRESH 

SAGE MINT THYME 
MARJORAM PARSLEY 
BASIL BAY LEAVES 
BROOM AND 
DAND ELIO N ROOTS 
ROSEMARY 

In quantities of not less than 1 cwt. 

Send postcard stating price and quantity, 


MORRIS, LITTLE A SON. LTD., DONCASTER. 


Yarrow , Hey wood .—Please send in 
bloom.- Skisdon. —The common Monks¬ 

hood (Aconitum Napellus), one of the most 
virulent of poisonous’plants. Notwith¬ 
standing its handsome appearance, it 
should only be planted in places where no 
danger is likely to follow from its 
presence. The roots have been mis¬ 
taken for those of Horseradish, and 

fatal results have followed their use.- 

Bxiujley. — Harpalium rigidum. - A. 

Delaney .— 1, Pennywort (Hydrocotyle vul¬ 
garis) ; 2, Mouse-ear Chickweed (Ceras- 
tium vulgatum); 3, Black Knapweed (Cen- 

taurea mgra).-- G. B. Reid. —Box Thorn 

<Lycium chinense.- F. L. S. —Clero- 

dendron fcrtidum. - H.M .— 1 ,Limnanthes 

Douglasi; 2, Astrantia major; 3, Thalic- 

irum flavum ; 4, Malva moschata alba.- 

S. M. —1, lYeigela rosea; 2, Diplacus glu- 
tinosus; 3, Francoa appendicuiata; 4, 

Linum arboreum.- -T. II .—1, Begonia 

metallica; 2, Beganm Weltonie|isis; 3, 
Begonia a-scotensist— FTW. -fJrWe^can- 


liariKera: National Provincial Bank of England, 
Holloway. 


LABOUR SAVERS. “Eureka” Lawn *and, 
Soi m i me, Nicotine. Insecticides. Fcmers 
Sprays and other Chemicals & Sundries, 
See List. Please ask your Agent for the Eureka 
articles. They are always satisfactory. If any 
rliffl'Milty in obtaining, we send direct, earr. paid. 


LTD., 

60, Beaconsfield Road, 
New Southgate, N. 11. 

Telephone: Finchley 1144. 
Telegraph : 

Caulitatoe, Nkwsouth, London. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass out to any sic* Write for prioes Mention paper 
All Glass la sent from my warehouse carefully examined »• 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON. Glass and Builders' Merchants. 
31, MOOR LANE. ORIPPLEOATE, E G 
85 Years' Advertiser in Oardbnino Illustrated. 


EATING APPARATUS FOR GKEEN 

HOUSES, Vineirt0ii:lili<l.",j^t***Jpg*anange 
nta of oipes. " Vanguard, ' Conical,' and Sectional 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


■ ISMBik. Made In complete secv 
Sfinfif tion best quality 
:rj I Board, planed and 
frfl | V-Jointed on strong 
i|i framing. Roof covered 
!!| with Felt,over tongued 
I ]Lilli board*. Door fitted 
* with itrong binge*, 
look and keg, bolt*, 
Copyright Regitteree l «tc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Site*. Floor. 

• ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 9 6 16 - 

T ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 0 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 In. high 9 17 6 35- 

8 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 0 45- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55 - 

18 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wait*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonial*, poat free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers or Portable Buildings. 
Established 70 Tsiai, BBDFORD. 

Workt, 6 acre*. 


the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic¬ 
acious and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomtort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 


Taking 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spiritB become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 


Beecham’s 

Pills. 


In boxes, labelled la-3d and 3a-0d. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING illustrated 


Line Advertisement*.— Single insertion*, 9d. per 
Une, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three line*, and nine word* each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for eerie*. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. la* per 

tneh (reduction for eerie*). 

Advertiser* not having a regular aooount at the offioe 
must accompany their order* with remittanoe. Order* and 
advertisement copy ahould be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

tt, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. W.C. t. 


TDEADEKS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

dining Illc8TRatjld_ when anaweriqg advertise- 
*ar from oui 


iated when answering 


meota. Business firms 

^TTigitized by 







Sun \ 


WHA T 1 love BEST. 

J o w™. 

a/nd thM*f # • 

fUrcR/to bait 

U: iXil 54 mIL 

BW/ QfjMtcfrtupnt vrut • 

* fax* 

“Fine Food makes fine children.” 

There are few dishes which combine 
so much lightness, nourishment and 
enjoyment as B/RD’S Blanc-Mange. 

To these alluring qualities Bird’s have 
joined the necessary nutriment that builds 
strong frames without overloading little 
stomachs. 

To every child the nice taste and the 
attractive look of a Bird's Blanc-Mange is 
a perfect joy. 

Mothers can choose between the several 
flavors impartially, knowing that each is pure 
and nutritious. But be sure it is Birds. 

BiftclA 

Blanc Tftancfe 

WhafS &n>e tedt ” 


fWlWIAULl 

truu^ offt* 



r TO obtain a copy of “ Gardening Illustrated” regularly it is essential 
■*" that an order should be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway 
bookstall. Readers who experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every 
week may have it posted direct from the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid 
order—for 3 months, 2 / 6 ; for 6 months, 4 / 6 ; for one year, 8 / 8 , commencing 
any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this offioe. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” for 
..months for which I enclose. 

Name. 

Address... 

County. Date.-. . 

All oommunioatfone should be addressed to—Manager, 03, LINCOLN'S INN PlILOt, LONDON, W.O.f- 

Pub’iched by John Naylef, on behalf of the Proprietor*, nt tbeir OJ0e.es, frfaqStpS Inn Fielih, London, W.O.X 
(Telephone: Holborn 731), and Printed by the Chancery Lane Printing Wop.£. 8, -September 13. 1919. 
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Founded mad for nearly forty yean Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden ." 
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THOUGHTS AHO THIHGS OF THE GARDEN. 


CHINESE PRlfJULAS. 


Many things contribute to the brightness 
of our greenhouses in the early spring 
months when forced Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other bulbous-rooted plants 
are at their best, the Cineraria, of which 
I wrote last week, providing the richness 
and warmth. Among them all nothing is 
better known or can adequately take the 
place of the Chinese Primula in its various 
forms. This is a plant that appeals to the 
plant grower, calling for his best, because 
though it is particularly easy to grow in 
the ordinary way, the little extra skill put 
into it by any who specialise in it produces 
plants of the first rank for decoration. I 
call to mind various specimens grown occa¬ 
sionally through a lengthening term of 
seasons, which were the pride of my heart; 
plants pushed on from stage to stage to 
their utmost capacity till, crowned with 
profuse heads of bloom, they have graced 
the*conservatory and merited the admira¬ 
tion of all who saw them. 

Given a greenhouse from which frost can 
be excluded, it is as easy to grow a 
Primula on till it tills a 9-iucb pot as it is 
to produce an ordinary flowering plant in 
a 5-lnch pot, though the season of blooming 
for the former is, naturally, much later 
than I hat of the latter. Having more work 
to do it takes longer about it. Small plants 
commence blooming at Christmas, or even 
earlier. Specimen plants, from which 
until their final stage all bloom is pinched 
off as soon as it forms, can seldom be 
allowed to flower until March, by which 
time it has produced its maximum of 
growth and is strong enough to make a 
great effort to flower and seed before its 
limit of life is reached. 

I will describe as simply as I can how to 
grow specimen plants, and, incidentally, 
smaller decorative plants, too. To do this, 
a start should be made now. If you have 
no promising young seedlings to hand they 
may be procured at once and potted into 
3-inch pots. The compost beloved of most 
Primulas is a sharp, sandy loam with a 
quite small projortion of well-rotted 
manure and a little leaf-mould, this corn- 
lost, with slight modifications, sufficing for 
every stage from the seedling to the speci¬ 
men plant. While it loves a cool moisture¬ 
holding soil stagnation must be provided 
against by efficient drainage, more crocks 
being used than needed by most other 
plants. In other words, the soil mu6t be 
of a texture that, admits of healthy action 
for the roots—warm, jjorous. and sweet. 
To mix a bushel I should use two pecks of 
good yellow loam, one peek^of leaf-mouid, 
half a peck screened m/nuro, ana hnfiff a? 
peck of the coarsest eiftetllafla iisbJlh-l 


find. This, thrice turned, w’ould give me 
an ideal compost for most of the Primulas 
except the old double white variety, which 
asks^ for a still warmer soil—a small pro¬ 
portion of peat by preference and a larger 
proportion of sand. In 

Pottino Primulas at any stage one does 
not require a potting-stick to ram the soil 
home as with Chrysanthemums. A certain 
firmness of the soil is essential to healthy 
drainage, but moderately firm is sufficient, 
and this can be done with the tinge re better 
than with a stick. At this time of year, 
supposing you have young plants in 3-inch 
pots, they must be stood on an ash bottom 
in a cold frame, the position being partly 
shaded. When October comes in and a 
suspicion of frost is in the air they must. 
l>c transferred to a cool house and stood on 
shelves (if available) not far from the 
glass. Before the end of that month they 
will be ready for 5-iuch pots, and, still 
keeping them in the same i>osition, should 
get moved on to 7-inch pals about the 
middle of December. For most purposes 
that sized pot is large enough, and only if 
specimen plants are required for decora¬ 
tion or exhibition is it necessary to still 
enlarge them. But where it is so. the large 
pot, is not utilised till the end of January, 
and even with that rapid transit from size 
to size they must not be allowed to bloom 
till mid-March. The greatest danger to 
Primulas is found in unintelligent water¬ 
ing. They are apt to go off at the collar if 
kept too wet, and also to rot at the roots. 
Therefore no haphazard watering will do. 
Each plant must be inspected, and though 
it is death to them to be dry, they must be 
kept moist, but not wet. It is this danger 
which the extra drainage I mentioned is 
designed to obviate. 

The various classes of Primula sinensis 
are generally well known. I have already 
alluded to the old alba-plena, which, 
though requiring more heat than the type, 
is an exceedingly useful flower for cutting, 
esi>ecially for florists’ work. In the type 
we have fimbriata. which, as a flower, is 
among the most perfect known. It may 
now be grown to colour—white, pink, rose, 
crimson, blue, etc. The giant hybrids are 
but enlarged forms of these, and are 
massive without being quite as free. The 
Fern-leaved varies only in the shape of its 
leaves, which are longer and more pro¬ 
nouncedly scolloped, and I am of opinion 
that certain shades are found in this sec¬ 
tion not noticeable in the others. 

With the exception of alba-plena, ■which 
is perpetuated by cuttings. Primula 
sinensis is beet grown as an annual from 
seed. It is easily raised, but as certain 
firms specialise in raising seedlings of a 
good strain, most people find it more con¬ 
venient to procure the young plants from 
them. F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week; 

Anchusa italfca, var. Lissadell.— Hither¬ 
to I had looked upon Anchusa italica, var. 
Dropmore, or the variety named Opal, as 
the finest, of the Alkanets, hut the Lissadell 
variety is even better than either. Re 
cently T saw a fine piece which original! 
came from S.W. Ireland, and the bright¬ 
ness of its blue flowers, combined with its 
glossy foliage, made a most attractive pic¬ 
ture.—A Scottish Gaiidener. 

Sweet Pea Enchantress.— Of the many 
varieties I have grown this season this has 
given most satisfaction as regards wealth 
of bloom, also robustness. The individual 
spikes are of good length—a good i»ercent- 
age has four flowers—while the colour, a 
rose-pink, is very attractive. The heavy 
rain of late and high winds have somewhat 
disfigured them for the present, blit, a few- 
bright days will bring out the numerous 
flowers now in bud.— J. Mayne. 

The potting of bulbs.— The importance 
of giving bulbous plants a season of steady 
growth before attempting to bring them 
into heat is not always appreciated, and 
those who sometimes defer procuring bulbs 
until late, and then endeavour to make up 
the lost time by rushing them into heat, 
usually find that this policy is a mistaken 
one. It is the early-potted bulbs that are 
placed away in a darkened shed or frame 
where root action can take place that bring 
us the better flowers. 

Hypericum polyphyllum.— This is one of 
the latest of the dwarf St. John’s Worts, 
flowers this year not being open until quite 
the end of August. It makes a tufted hut 
semi-trailing mat of foliage, w hich is of a 
decidedly glaucous hue, and the flowering 
shoots, w ? hieh rise to about 0 inches, bear 
very large and brilliant blossoms of the 
form and colour characteristic of most of 
the race. I have found it quite hardy in a 
dry hut exposed place, and consider it as 
indisiiensable at this season as II. Coris is 
in spring.—N. W. 

The scarlet-berried Elder (Sambueus 
raceinosa).—As is usual with this fine- 
berried shrub, the display has, during the 
past few weeks, been very brilliant. Un¬ 
fortunately, its season is not a long one, 
for lords appear to be very fond of the fruits 
and soon clear them. This Elder is not at. 
all such a i»est as the common variety, nor 
does it reproduce itself so freely from self- 
sow’ii seeds. When the tree grows to some 
height it appears to lose vigour, but if cut 
over, the young growths soon become a* 
effective as ever.—W. McG. 

Statice latifolia. —One of the finest of 
our border plants at this time (August 
20th) is Statice latifolia. Its spreading 
heads of pale blue flow’ers are light and 
graceful, and contrast w T ell with the 
massive dark green foliage. The plant 
may be increased bydWMonj^n'fact, it Is 
ns well qcmisionaI!y t<rtorewte uip the plants t 
w*hen tftey J 1 gelt l uver-Ja rge. When tne' ‘ 
crow*ns become' ^'jg|este(i |floWerlng be|- 
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comes scanty, but if division lx? resdrted 
to the younger pieces each carry a fine 
head of bloom during the succeeding year. 
Kiuk. 

Scarcity of Roses.— The depletion of the 
staffs of nurseries and the general dis¬ 
location of the trade by the war have had 
their inevitable effect in scarcity of plants 
and higher prices, the latter being accen¬ 
tuated by the higher wages now necessary. 
Roses are among the scarcest plants, and 
a good judge of trade conditions who 
plants hundreds every year informed me 
the other day that there “ would hardly be 
a Rose procurable at Christmas.” I am 
writing this in the interest of the amateur 
who wants a few Roses and may be in¬ 
clined to “ wait and see.”—S. Mead. 

Origanum hybrldum. — An autumn 
bloomer, this is a valuable acquisition to 
the rock garden, and a plant that appears 
to be practically hardy in the free, dry soil 
in which it delights. It is, I think, a more 
effective plant in every way than O. 
pnlchrum, for the flowers themselves and 
the Hop-like bracts are not only of a better 
purple, but foliage and stems are tinted 
with the same colour. Like many other 
plants whose flowers droop, the Origanums 
are seen to best advantage when set as 
nearly as possible on a line with the eye.— 
N. W. 

Godetias. —At the present time, among 
the annuals, Godetias are making a re¬ 
markably fine display. It does not appear 
to matter in what part of the garden they 
are sown, every colony appears to be as 
good as another. Sown early in April, ami 
severely thinned, the plants are sturdy and 
full of blossoms and buds, and will con¬ 
tinue to flower until cut down by frost. 
The gem of the collection is Duchess of 
Albany, while Lady Albemarle is not far 
behind. The double varieties, if not so 
showy, are useful for cutting, the buds 
opening freely in water. 

Pansies. —In your issue for September 
fith (p. 477) the notes by “ F. ,T. F.” on these 
were most interesting. I can never forget 
the fine Pansies grown by the Messrs. 
Hooper, of Bath, and how they were ad¬ 
mired when exhibited at the local shows. 
As time went on these, however, gradu¬ 
ally (lisa]rjH'ared, and I doubt if a market 
could l>e found for them now. For many 
years there has been a demand in spring 
for the Fancy tyi>es, which during the 
jwust twenty years have been grown well 
anil brought into Covent Garden. In my 
own garden in West Surrey I have a bor¬ 
der facing north planted with a good 
strain of Scotch Pansies. They suffered 
in the dry weather, hut now (Septeml>er 
Gth) they are in fine bloom.— West Surrey. 

The Mountain Ash or Rowan.— Among 
trees whose autumnal beauty depends on 
the bright colour of the fruits one must in¬ 
clude the native Mountain Ash (Pyras 
Aucuparia), which, when laden with its 
glowing berries, is an object of great, 
beauty and rendered still more attractive 
by the sombre hue In many cases of its 
surroundings. There is also a yellow- 
fruited variety which is quite distinct from 
the normal orange-red form. I remember 
some years ago having seen the two forms 
planted alternately, and the effect of the 
freely-fruited trees was very pleasing. It 
is somewhat strange that birds do not at¬ 
tack the yellow-fruited variety until they 
have cleared the berries of the type.—A. G. 

Margaret Carnations. -These make a 
fine display when grouped, either in mix¬ 
ture or in self colours. Their value for 
cutting cannot he over-estimated, a large 
percentage of the blooms l>eing dquble. 
The best results obtained by treating 
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in early June gives a batch of plants which 
are valuable for winter flowering in a cool 
greenhouse, and the most of these plants 
are of a neat, stocky habit, and do well in 
pots 5 inches in diameter. These will 
bloom well during winter, and may ne 
planted out iu spring, when they make 
large plants which flower extremely well. 
A friend of mine kindly gave me some seed¬ 
ling plants of Ibis late in the season, and 
the other day I was able to gather some 
very nice blooms which, from their sweet 
scent, were highly prized for the filling of 
some small vases in the house.—A. G. 

Ligustrum lucidum.— The note on this 
flowering shrub (August 23rd, page 448) re¬ 
minds me of its great—I might say excep¬ 
tional-worth, and that it is seldom seen 
in small gardens. Amateurs generally do 
not seem to know it. It is valuable, owing 
to the fact that it blooms at a time when 
the shrubbery is practically flowerless, and 
lasts so long in flower. Those who do not 
possess this Ligustrum should make note 
of it. and where planting is to Ik; under¬ 
taken in the coming autumn or winter it 
should he given a good place. It does not 
seem to be fastidious as regards soil. I 
have seen it doing well in very light land 
in which a good many flowering shrubs are 
not satisfactory, but, of course, it will be 
more luxuriant in good loam. The fact of 
its being a member of the Privet family 
would account for the way iu which it 
thrives in soil of indifferent quality.— 
By FLEET. 

Montbretia in woodland.— Having been 
removed from tlie borders to make room 
for better and less troublesome things, 
some of the commoner varieties of Mont¬ 
bretia were planted some years ago in the 
woodland. Here, planted in irregular 
groups, they are remarkably effective, 
their rich tones of orange and gold har¬ 
monising with the autumn tints of Bracken 
and other herbage, or boldly contrasting 
with the dee.]) green of Ground Ivy. There 
is this advantage also with the Montbretia 
growing in a semi-naturalised manner, it 
never needs any attention. Where it has 
to fight its way it does not spread like it 
does in better conditions, and although the 
clumps must be very much congested, they 
flower abundantly every year in my light 
soil. It does well in the shade of trees, 
and, incidentally, its “ Grass,” when 
withered, comes in useful for covering the 
roots of tender subjects In winter.—N. 
Wales. 

Rambler Roses. —I do not think it is kind 
to the Ramblers to criticise them so 
severely. They are beautiful here every 
year. Bush Roses do not do well. We are 
down in a valley and the lawn is sur¬ 
rounded by trees; the air is laden with 
moisture, as evidenced by the luxuriance of 
the Ferns, and the Lichen growth on Apple 
and even Gooseberry and Currant trees. 
Tall Roses alone do well here. American 
Pillar, Excclsa, Ruhina, White Dorothy, 
etc., have been beautiful. Gloirc de Dijon 
is magnificent and has been in bloom since 
May. I have one growing on the south 
side of the house alnuit 2 feet away from 
the wall, bent down to within G feet of the 
ground, 21 feet in length. Is there any 
Rose that can compare with the Gloire? 
In the greenhouse I have two Roses, 
Niphetos and The President (Adam), pink. 
They bloomed at Whiitsuntide, and they 
flowered again this month.— Rev. It. 
.Tackett, St. Islnnncl's Vicarage, Milford 
Haven. 

Mesembryanthemum crassulinum.— Per¬ 
haps the prettiest object in the rock garden 
to-day is this little succulent which, having 
been covered witli bright crimson buds 
since early August, is now (September 4th) 
ablaze with countless numbers of little 


white and pink stars, which look more like 
the flowers of a Saxifrage or Sedurn than 
anything else. This Mesembryanthemum 
apiiears to he perfectly hardy. It has, at 
any rate, stood some very severe tests 
here quite in the open and without any pro¬ 
tection. the soil, of course, being dry and 
the position sunny. M. crassulinum makes 
a growth curiously like that of some hoary 
but dwarf tree, some 5 inches to 8 inches 
high and about as much in diameter. The 
stems are so woody, thick, and branch-like 
that, but for the leayes, the plant might at 
first-sight be mistaken for some pigmy 
Oak. Growth is fast at first, and until the 
stems harden it is probably wise to protect 
it in severe weather. It is an admirable 
rock garden plant for grouping with other 
dwarfs.—J. N., Wales. 

Solanum jasminoidos. In many of the 
milder, districts of this country this native 
of South America is justly valued as a 
climber. It is of vigorous growth and con¬ 
tinues to flower during the latter part of 
the summer and often well on into the 
autumn. The flowers of this Solanum, 
borne in loose clusters, are of a star-like 
shape, and pure white. It is only on close 
inspection of these that its affinity to the 
Potato is manifest. Where the winter is 
too severe for its successful cultivation out 
of doors this Solanum is a first-rate 
climber for the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory. Trained around a few sticks it also 
forms an effective pot plant, and in this 
way good-sized -si)ecimens were, prior to 
the war, often to be seen in beds of mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects in the flower garden. 
This Solanum will thrive in ordinary pot¬ 
ting compost. Cuttings taken in the 
spring, inserted into pots of sandy soil, 
and placed in a close propagating case, will 
soon root.—K. R. W. 

Colchicum autumnale majus. — My 
earliest Meadow Saffron this season lias 
been the large variety of the common Col¬ 
chicum autumnale (C. autumnale majus). 
It showed colour on August 2l)th. Pro¬ 
bably a good many others will he through 
in a day or so, but. in the meantime, two 
clumps of this one have given me the earli¬ 
est flowers of the year. This variety is 
superior to the ordinary C. autumnale. It 
has considerably larger flowers, which are 
of greater substance, and the tubes are 
more in proportion to the size of the blooms 
and seem to enable them to stand rougher 
weather without breaking down than those 
of the common one. The colour is also 
good, being a kind of rose and white, diffi¬ 
cult to describe in words. I do not appear 
to have kept any records of its previous 
flowering dates, but it is my impression 
that it is earlier than usual. This Meadow 
Saffron ranks high among the members of 
the genus, and is, in some ways, distinct 
from such species as C. speciosum, C. 
giganteum, C. Bornmuelleri, and other 
large-flowered Colcliicums.—Ess. 

Saxifrage Fortunei. — This Chinese 
species is singularly beautiful, ami de¬ 
serves wider recognition also because it 
flowers iu autumn. I have it in ordinary 
light soil against the north oide of a rock, 
which keeps its roots cool during summer. 
In September or October it puts forth 
rounded, glossy-green leaves which are im¬ 
mediately followed by a flower-stem which 
breaks into loose and airy panicles of 
snowy-white blossoms. S. Fortunei ap¬ 
pears to be hardy, but where the weather 
at this season is likely to be rough it 
should lx? given a sheltered corner or its 
leaves may be broken by wind and the 
delicate purity of the blossoms spoiled.—J. 

Plumbago Larpent 2 b.-rf f ¥be hardy Lead- 
wort , 1 ,«l_ now t i ts best a ml the. severe 
Mkin'g -wti'icb we luid-ln me middle of 
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August .soems to lmve suited this plant, for 
it has never been so line. To really ap¬ 
preciate the wonderful blue of this precious 
subject a few pieces should Ik? brought in¬ 
doors, when, I think, most people would 
admit that the garden produces no flower 
so intensely blue as this one. It is not 
Nemophiln, Gentian, Salvia patens, or 
anything else I enn mention, but a tone of 
its own in which cobalt seems to blend 
with the real sen-blue of mid-ocean. 
People who fail with this beautiful Lead- 
wort should treat it to harder living. My 
best plants are in |>oor, stony soil, hard as 
a path, and the roots are restricted by 
stoues.—J. 

The purple-flowered Meadow Rue 

(Thalictrmn dipterocarpum).— 1 This very 
beautiful plant lias exceeded my greatest 
expectations this year. It began to flower 
in the middle of July, and it is now' 
(August 20th) at the height of its beauty. 
It is surely one of the Quest plants of the 


alpine flora, sending up erect succulent- 
looking stems which develop later into 
graceful spreading panicles of the most de¬ 
lightful purple flowers, which are beautl- 
tied by the central group of sulphur- 
coloured stamens. I consider It quite the 
Lady of the Garden at the present time, 
so elegantly displayed are both flowers and 
foliage, the latter resembling that of some 
of our larger Maiden hair Ferns. With 
me a group of it has grown to a height of 
7 feet and is a conspicuous feature of the 
flower garden. A few days ago I saw T. 
dipterocorpuui in Mr. Allgrove’s nursery 
at Langley in grand condition. Here it 
waa over 8 feet high, and Mr. Allgrove 
assured me that it will reach 10 feet at its 
best. The whole plantation was a revela¬ 
tion to me and left the impression that In 
T. dipterocarpum we have a plant destined 
to play a great part in the hardy flow’er 
gardens of the future. Thalictrum 
Delavayl has the same coloured drooping 
flowers, but is a ume^compact and dwarf 
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plant, eminently suitable for a moist yet 
sunny nook in the rock garden. It is a 
nice plant full of grace and charm, but de¬ 
void of the tall, loose, spreading charac¬ 
ter of T. dipterocarpum.— E. Markham, 
Sussex. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartiium junceum). 
—Although common enough In many parte 
of the country, a good deal can be said for 
the extended planting of the S[innish 
Broom, for it enjoys a prolonged flowering 
season, beginning to blossom in early sum¬ 
mer and continuing in bloom until October, 
the golden Fen-shaped blossoms being as 
conspicuous in their season as the flowers 
of the common Broom earlier in the year. 
S. junceum is a Southern European shrub 
introduced to this country over three cen¬ 
turies ago. It Is hardy in many parts of 
Britain except in the extreme north, where 
the w'ood d(K»s not get sufficiently ripened 
to withstand severe frost. Fortunately, it 
Is an easy plant to cultivate, for it grows 


well in almost any kind of soil except 
heavy day or water-logged land, whilst it 
can be used with advantage on bare sandy 
or gravelly banks where little else would 
grow'; in fact, it is one of the shrubs that 
can be used with advantage on the ei>oil- 
heaps of collieries. It is under a dis¬ 
advantage from the fact that it is a diffi¬ 
cult subject to transplant, and it Is a w’ise 
plan to keep the plants in pots until they 
enn be placed in permanent iKisitions. 
Naturally of rather ojK?n growth, it can l>e 
pruned annually w’itli advantage, taking 
care not to cut the shoofs back beyond the 
base of the previous year’s wood, such 
pruning being carried out in February. In 
some places It is subjected to Ncvere 
clipping, and in time forms globular 
masses which at flow’ering time are balls 
of gold. As a rule, It is at Its best during 
the first ten years of its life, and when 
plants show signs of deterioration it is 
wise to destroy them and begin again w ith 
new stock.—D. 


TREES flflD SHRUBS. 

THE STRAWBERRY-TREES OR 
SPECIES OF ARBUTUS. 

The various hardy species of Arbutus form 
a very useful group of evergreen flowering 
trees and shrubs suitable for garden 
decoration throughout a considerable part 
of Britain, whilst in the vicinity of 
Killaruey the most conspicuous feature of 
the woodlaud is Arbutus Uncdo. Belong¬ 
ing to Erlcncea\ the, Arbutus share with 
many other plants in the same family their 
distaste to lime, therefore it is unwise to 
plant them In places where lime is preva¬ 
lent in the .soil to any appreciable extent. 
Elsewhere, however, except in the coldest 
parts, they may be expected to thrive in 
well-drained loam, iu sandy soil containing 
leaf-mould, or iu jn?at. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, when plants arc placed in loam or 
sand it is wise to mix a little peat With the 
soil at planting time. They arc excellent 
seaside plants, and in some parts of Devon¬ 
shire tiie common sjiecies is one of the 
principal shrubs near the sea. The species 
are usually increased by seeds, sometimes 
by layers, whilst varieties are either propa¬ 
gated from layers or by grafting u|hhi their 
respective types. They ought to be placed 
in permanent places whilst .small, for large 
plants are not easy to re-establish if dis- 
lurl>ed. Should a well-grown specimen be 
transplanted, however, the work should be 
done in May and the branches be cut back 
well at the same time iu order to counter¬ 
act injury to the roots. 

The chief species nud varieties fur the 
outdoor garden are :— 

A. Andrachnk, a tree 40 feet high from 
the Eastern Mediterranean region, where 
it is widely spread in Europe, Asia Minor, 
etc. It has oval leaves up to 4 inches 
long and 2 inches wide, which are dark 
glossy green above ami pale green beneath, 
occasionally toothed on the margins, but 
more often entire. The dull white flowers 
are borne in terminal clusters during 
j March and April, and they are succeeded 
by small, orange-red fruits. The old bark 
I*»els from the wood at irregular intervals 
during the year. 

A. Menziesii, the Madrona of California, 
is said to be one of the most attractive 
evergreens of the Californian forests. 
Wheu growing in rocky places it Is some¬ 
times met with as a serai-prostrate tree 
with its trunk lying almost on the ground, 
the base swollen out and covering a 
Hat rock, the branches rising but a few 
feet above the earth, or, again, it may be 
found where conditions are very favourable 
as a magnifleent tree 100 feet high with a 
trunk several feet in diameter. The oval 
leaves are thick in texture, dark green 
above and glaucous beneath, whilst the 
cream-coloured flowers arc borne in Large 
terminal panicles in May or June. It is 
peculiar by reason of the older brownish 
bark falling away in large patches, thus 
revealing the greenish young bark beneath. 
Although not a very hardy tree, it suc¬ 
ceeds in many parts of the country and 
forms a very handsome specimen. 

A. UxF.no, the common Strawberry-tree, 
is a native of the Mediterranean region 
and of South West Ireland, where It some¬ 
times exceeds a height of 40 feet, with a 
trunk 15 Inches in diameter. The dark, 
glossy green leaves are up to 4 inches long 
and 1$ inches wide, with toothed margins. 
The flowers are borne during late autumn 
in terminal panicles. They may be white 
or white tinged with pink, and they are 
followed by ball like fruits with a rough 
surface which 1 1’ktiit fibfiWJgffe-scnrlet when 
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variety rubra the flowers are red. It is 
really more ornamental than the tyi>e. 
Other varieties are compacta, of dwarf 
habit, and integerrima, with entire leaves. 
Between this species and A. Andracline 
there is a hybrid known as A. liybrida, 
which in appearance is intermediate be¬ 
tween the two. It forms a handsome bush 
and is well worth inclusion in the garden. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
well-fruited branch of A. Unedo. D. 


THE CATALPAS. 

The Catalpas are very attractive trees, 
(several of them being ornamental alike by 
reason of their foliage and flowers. Some 
are old garden trees, but others are 
amongst recent introductions from China. 
Catalpas possess several qualities which 
recommend them for general planting. 
Firstly, they have ornamental foliage and 
flowers; secondly, they bloom during late 
July and August, a time when flowering 
trees are scarce; and thirdly, they succeed 
alike in town and country gardens; in fact, 
a number of well-develoi>ed examples is 
to be seen in London parks and gardens in 
the more densely-populated areas. They 
give the best results iu' good, deep, loamy 
soil that is permanently moist without be¬ 
ing waterlogged. They will grow in quite 
I>oor »oil, but do not develop well unless 
they are provided with good material. As 
they flower from the points of the shoots, 
and two or more buds appear from the 
ends of the growths, it is necessary to prune 
young trees to prevent them developing in 
width at the expense of height. Propaga¬ 
tion is by seeds and by root cuttings, while 
varieties are sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of their respective types. Of the 
various sjecies the following may be 
grown : — 

P. bignonioides, the Indian Bean, is a 
native of the Eastern United States. It 
forms a tree 30 feet to 50 feet high, with 
a short, stout trunk, crowned by a large 
rounded head of branches. The deciduous 
leaves are heart-shaixHl, up to 10 inches 
long and 8 inches wide, the stalks being 
half as long as the blades. The flow r ers 
are bell-shaped, white, and marked inside 
with purple and yellow spots, individual 
blossoms being 1£ inches long and the same 
across. They are borne in large panicles, 
sometimes 10 inches long and the same in 
width. In sunny years they are succeeded 
by cylindrical fruits as thick as a lead- 
I>encil, and which grow about a foot long. 
There are several varieties, of which the 
best is aurea, the foliage of which keeps a 
good colour throughout summer. This and 
other species require full sun. 

C. Bungli is a new species from China, 
introduced in 1005. It grows well in this 
country, but appears to be liable to injury 
from spring frosts. It is said to grow 
30 feet high in China. The leaves vary a 
good deal in size and sha]>e, the larger ones 
being 7 inches long and 4 inches wide. It 
has not flowered in this country, but the 
blooms are said to be white and purple. 
The inflorescences appear to be much 
smaller than those of C. bignonioldes. 

C. Duclouxi. —This is another recently- 
introduced tree, and is said to be very 
beautiful when in flower, the blossoms pale 
pink wdth deeper spots. The leaves are 
wedge-like in outline, up to 0 inches long 
and 41 inches w’ide. It is said to bear very 
remarkable seed-pods quite 2 feet long. In 
China it is rei>orted as growing into a large 
tree. Here it grows w r ell, but has only 
been in cultivation since 190S. 

C. Fargesi is a tree 30 feet high, native 
of Western China, introduced to this coun¬ 
try early in the present century. The 
leaves are usually broadly ovate, up to 
G inches long and 5 inches wide. The 
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flowers are as large as those of C. big¬ 
nonioldes, pinkish, with reddish-brown 
spots inside. Although it has not flowered 
yet with us, it is reported to be one of the 
best of the Chinese species. 

C. o vat a. —This is often met with under 
the name of C. Kaempferi. It forms a tree 
up to 40 feet high, of more erect habit than 
C. biguonloides. The leaves are from 
G inches to 30 inches long and almost the 
same in w T idth, the flowers borne during 
July and August in large panicles G inches 
to 10 inches long and wide. The individual 
flow’ers are less »how r y than those of C. 
bignonioldes, being about an inch long and 
the same across, white or cream, spotted 
with dull red and stained with yellow’. 
It is a native of China, and has been grown 
in our gardens siuce 1849. In the variety 
flavescens the flowers have a more de¬ 
cided yellowdsh shade, while in the variety 
purpurea the young shoots and leaves are 
dark purple. 

C. speciosa is the tallest of the culti¬ 
vated Catalpas, for in a wild state it grow’f* 
100 feet high. A native of the South 
Central United States, it is very similar in 
many respects to C. bignonioldes, but it is 
less free-flowering and the individual 
blooms are larger. It also increases more 
rapidly in height. In (he United States it 
is of some considerable importance as a 
timber tree, and is being planted exten¬ 
sively for commercial purposes in some 
places. The w’ood stands w T ell in contact 
with the ground, rind for that reason it is 
popular for posts and railway sleepers. 
There is not, however, any reason to sup¬ 
pose that it w r ill have any commercial value 
here. Between this and C. bignonioides a 
hybrid, 

C. Teasiana, has been raised, which, in 
habit, most closely resembles C. speciosa. 
It, however, bears larger leaves and in¬ 
florescences than either parent, although, 
generally, it is inferior to C. bignonioides 
in beauty. D. 


BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS. 

Op berry-bearing shrubs attractive in the 
autumn the common Berberis vulgaris is 
second to none in the brightness and pro¬ 
fusion of its fruits, besides which, from 
their sharp nature, they are not so much 
sought after by birds as are most of the 
autumnal frpits. The Sea Buckthorn 
(IlippophiB rhamnoides) retains its silvery 
foliage w r ell into the autumn, and at the 
same time the berries, which are produced 
in such numbers, assume their bright 
yellow colour. A moist soil is beet suited 
for this shrub. The Bladder Sennas 
(Coluteas) do wadi in hot and dry soils, and 
their large inflated seed-pods give them a 
distinct and curious appearance in early 
autumn. Cotoneasters of different sorts 
are very attractive autumn and winter 
shrubs, the principal being C. baeillaris, a 
large, vigorous-growing kind, with small, 
brown berries. C. frigida, a large, spread¬ 
ing bush or small tree, with bright erirn 
son fruits that remain on a long time, and 
the smaller-growing C. Simmonsi, the 
fruits of which are, however, somewhat 
late in the autumn before they assume 
their bright tints. The evergreen C. micro- 
phylla fruits freely, and though the berries 
are email and by no means brightly- 
coloured, they, at all events, afford variety. 
The broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
latifolius) is more attractive than the com¬ 
moner E. europams, and altogether it is 
one of the showiest of autumn shrubs. Jt 
forms a large upright bush, a dozen feet 
or more in height, thickly studded,,if in a 
good, open situation with its bright- 
coloured fruits, w r hic*h are composed of red 
pendulous capsules, which, when ripe, 
open, the orange-coloured seeds hanging 
suspended therefrom by slender filaments. 


The various single Roses are all very at¬ 
tractive by reason of their bright-coloured 
fruits, and In the case of R. rugosa the 
large, rosy-crimson blooms are generally 
produced till frosts set in, so that ripe 
fruits and blossoms are often seen on the 
same plant. The berries of this Rose are 
large, and orange-scarlet in colour. It. 
lucida-' (crimson), R. cinnamomea (crim¬ 
son), It. spinosissima (dark), and R. villosa 
(bright red, with long, prominent bracts), 
are among the most showy. Skimmia 
japonica is a pretty little red-berried shrub 
that does best in shady spots. The Euro¬ 
pean Box Thorn (Lyeium europmum) is a 
slender scrambling bush with crimson 
fruits borne for some distance along its 
slender shoots. Maule’s Cydouia, that is 
so thickly laden with flow’ers in the spring, 
is in the autumn equally showy, having 
bright golden fruits tinged with red on the 
sunny side—that is, where it fruits freely, 
but such does not always appear to be the 
case. The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus), with wiiite fruits, is distinct 
among other berry-bearing shrubs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cornus macrophylla.— This very distinct 
Dogwood is one of the most decorative of 
the sjiecies, and is w*orth a place in every 
collection of trees and shrubs. It is 
widely distributed in the Himalayas, China, 
and Japan, and was originally introduced 
to Britain in 1827. When growing under 
the most favourable conditions in its 
native country it forms a tree 50 feet high 
with a well-developed trunk, and has 
already attained a height of 35 feet iu this 
country. The cream-coloured fknvers are 
borne during July and August in flat heads 
up to G inches across, and are succeeded by 
small blue berries which ripen in Septem¬ 
ber. It succeeds in all except the coldest 
parts of the country, provided it is given 
good loamy soil, a fair amount of moisture 
at the roots, and a position exposed to sun, 
but sheltered from rough winds. It is 
usually seen at its best when grown as an 
isolated specimen. Seeds form the best 
means of increase. They should be sown 
the February after they ripen, indoors, in 
pots of sandy soil, and the young plants 
should be grown in a cold frame until they 
are several inches high.—D. 

The dwarf Pomegranate.— This, known 
as Punica Granatum nanum, is a delight¬ 
ful subject for low, warm walls, such as 
the front wall of the greenhouse, provided 
it faces south. Unlike the ordinary Pome¬ 
granate, which, as a rule, flowers but 
sparingly, this dwarf form blooms pro¬ 
fusely iu late summer or early autumn. 
The flowers are single, of a brilliant scar¬ 
let colour on the outside of the calyx, 
while the petals have a suffusion of orange. 
Of the tyi>e there is a double-flow r ered 
form. Apart from the beauty and pro¬ 
fusion of its flowers the dwarf Pome- 
I granate is very pretty when the leaves die 
off. The dwarf Pomegranate is an old 
plant in gardens, but is very seldom seen. 
It will do well in tow r ns, provided a sunny 
wall is assigned it. In proof of this, for 
many years a specimen flowered freely 
annually in the nursery of the late Mr. 
William Bull, of Chelsea. This Pome¬ 
granate is not at all difficult to increase 
from cuttings of the linlf-rii>ened shoots 
taken w r hen they are in a suitable state, 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a close propagating case.—W. T. 

Acer Negundo fol. var.— I have two 
small trees of this Maple, and both have 
gone off colour. One is in fairly good soil, 
the other in a poor place. Both are a dull 
green, the white a faded colour. They 
used to be brilliaut. Can you suggest any 
remedy? In their present state they are 
not worth 00^ W. Thomas. 
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the plant Is not happy, and neither seed¬ 
lings nor cuttings take kindly thereto. 

The following are among the more dis¬ 
tinct of the group :— 

C. auriculata. —A slender growing kind, 
with yellow flower-heads, the base of the 
petals coloured a brotvniah hue; height, 

H feet. 

C. coronata. — Flower-head orange, 
spotted with crimson. A large-flowered 
form of this has rich yellow flowers. 

C. Drummondi.—P lant of dwarf, bushy 
habit and great freedom of flowering. 
Flower-heads yellow, the disc being en¬ 
circled by a ring of crimson-brown. Native 
of Texas. A good annual, of easy culture, 
and free growth. 

C. Exgki.manni.—T his, bearing yellow 
flower-heads and golden centre, is a grace¬ 
ful plant with Fennel-like leaves. 

<\ G H a n n i Ki.oi t a .—A n excellent border 
plant, whether intended for cut flowers, or 
for decoration. Presumably a perennial in 
i its native habitat, it is, in cultivation, in 
this country at least, best regarded as a 
biennial; height, 3 feet or rather more. 
The rich yellow flowers are of large size. 

O. g. superba has flowers of a soft yellow 
tone. 

(’. Granti. —This recently Introduced 
and very distinct species from Uganda 
forms a somewhat erect bush of sub- 
shrubby character with elegant bi- 
pinnate leaves, and bears a profusion of 
rich yellow flowers. It is not hardy, but 
may be flowered in the ojien in summer or 
grown in i>ots for the greenhouse, where it 
blooms in winter and spring. 

C. lanceolata. —A very old and well- 
known plant. The flower-head** are rich 
yellow, and the long, wiry stems of much 
value when the flowers are employed in the 
cut state. Perennial, 2) feet high. 

C. pa i. mata. —Has finely divided leafage 
and golden-yellow blossoms of moderate 
size. 

C. rosea. —A dwarf-growing species with 
small blossoms, coloured pale rose or pink, 
on a bush rather more than 1 fool high. 
Annual, or possibly biennial. 

O. Stii.i.maxm. —Growing 1 foot high, 
has golden-yellow’ flowers. Coming from 
the Sierra Nevada, it requires a warm and 
sunny position. 

C. tinctoria. —A well-known annual 
with pinnate leaves and flower-heads 
coloured a rich yellow', with crimson-brown 
blotches at the base of the petals. This 
coloured area is a variable quantity, and 
differences may be seen occasionally on the 
same plant. It is a slender-growing plant 
of much beauty and utility; height, 2£ feet. 

C. t. nnna is a dwarf form, and C. t. atro- 
purpurea, which is also known as atro- 
sanguinea, a distinct and beautiful variety 
2$ feet high, has richly-coloured blossoms. 
The three forms of this plant here men¬ 
tioned are worthy the attention of the 
amateur, by reason of the great profusion 
of blossoms they afford. 

C. VERTICILI.ATA fsyu. O. tenui folia).—A 
slender, erect-growing species from the 
United States of America. The plant is 
rather more than 1 foot high, stems wiry 
and thin, and furnished at intervals with 
linear leaves arranged in whorls. The 
yellow blossoms are small in size and less 
attractive than in some kinds. It is a true 
perennial, and one better suited to a warm 
soil or a sunny i>osition in the rock gar¬ 
den. It is easily raised from seeds, and 
better increased by these means rather 
than by division of the tufts. 

Apart from the above, there are many 
others of value in the garden, and among 
the annual kinds those of the bicolor and 
Tom Thumb class call for mention. A 
variety of Tom Thumb, know’n as Crimson 
King, forms a pe^etfj ^fufifrp-pf about 
7 inches or 8 inches high. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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COREOPSIS. 

Very few genera of hardy plants are more 
popular than the above, or more service- 
aide in the cut state or valuable in the 
garden. Embracing, as in this case, species 
and varieties of perennial and annual 
duration, a greater value attaches to them 
by reason of their adaptability to almost 
all classes of garden soils, and of their 
cultural requirements, which are simple in 
the extreme. The florist and the market 
grower of hardy cut flowers do mtich. to 
bring such easily-grown subjects into pro¬ 
minence by cultivating them largely and 
bringing them into our leading markets. 


golden-yellow blossoms in the early sum¬ 
mer following, are of much value. For 
this special purpose the seeds may he sown 
in April, and the young plants put out in 
the open ground so soon as ready. If, on 
the other hand, there is a demand for such 
flowers continuously, the flowering season 
may he greatly prolonged by sowing seeds 
of the plants in spring and again in late 
summer or early autumn. The seedlings 
resulting from the last-named sowing 
should not be permitt<xl to bloom in the 
early summer, and by discouraging such 
flowering a good succession of bloom will 
be available when the earlier batch has 


Coreopsis grandiflora. 


For this latter puri»ose the perennial kinds 
are mostly grown, or, rather, those sorts 
such as C. grandiflora or C. g. superba, 
which, by their greater freedom of grow th 
and flow’oriug, have done much either to 
displace or supersede that tine old 
perennial species, (\ lanceolata. Those 
first pa mod have greater claims to the 
biennial section of these plain's, and, for 
all practical purposes, are best so regarded 
and treated, though it is equally true that 
the plants may be raised from seeds and 
flow’ered in the same year. In those in¬ 
stances, however, where the plants arc 
specialised and grown in large numbers, 
the system of raising the seedlings in, say, 
1010, and flowering them in 1920, has much 
to commend it. By so doing, large, bushy 
plants are produced during the summer, 
and these, producing wdm, 
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ceased to produce the best blooms. A 
January sowing, too, will also provide a 
good supply of late summer flowers, while 
l>ot-grow’n examples from the same bntch 
of seedlings will be found of use when the 
early frosts have taken many things from 
the oi>en garden. Of the value of these 
things in the cut. state it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say anything, as the plants are so 
W'ell know’ll. PointvS of importance or of 
merit include the rich goklcn-yellow colour 
of the flowers, and the very considerable 
length of stem available with each flow’er- 
head. In the older kind, C. lanceolata, 
the flower-stem is still longer, because lack¬ 
ing the branching habit of the other kinds 
named. Hence, stems of nearly 2 feet 
long are I he result. This kind produces 
seeds freely, and may be increased by cut¬ 
tings and by division. In some clay soils 
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FEftfIS. 


THE DROUGHT AND FERNS. 

The majority of Ferns requires not only a 
certain amount of moisture in the soil, but 
also a moist atmosphere for their continued 
existence and health. Even though they 
surviye for a time in a torrid atmosphere, 
it is fatal to their beauty and the poor 
shrivelled things present but a parody on 
their natural flourishing greenery. 
Although a humid atmosphere is important 
at all times it is doubly so when the Ferns 
are, or should be, making their most 
luxuriant growth—i.e., during the spring. 
In this district (Reading) the present 
spring has been one of the most trying for 
Ferns for the past twenty years, and con¬ 
stant and unremitting attention has been 
necessary to keep them alive. March and j 
April were cold and ungenial, and May 
was ushered in by a fairly heavy fall of 
snow. Since then (May 4th) we have had 
no rain worth mentioning, and there has 
been a constant current of air passing over 
from the north and east, sometimes cold, 
sometimes hot, but always dry. Hoeing 
and scarifying the surface were effective 
for some time in keeping the plants alive, 
but by the third week in May it was evi¬ 
dent that unless the Ferns in the open air 
were watered they would die. A good 
soaking was given to the soil and the 
drooping tips revived, but the Ferns did 
not grow, nor have they grown since. They 
just live on. 

It may be interesting to compare the be¬ 
haviour of the different species under these 
extremely trying conditions. P. angulare 
varieties have suffered most, especially, of 
course, the more plumose and dissected- 
forms. P. aculeatum does not like the j 
weather, but stands it better than its softer 
congener, P. angulare. The Lady Fern 
varieties have suffered less than the Poly- 
stichums, and, when thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, look fairly well, although some¬ 
what pinched. Lastrea montana forms 
also look better than might be expected, 
but they/ire all in pots in sheltered corners 
and the pots have stood in saucers of waiter 
all through the drought. Lastrea iilix- 
mas, most enduring of British Ferns, has 
stood it best of all, and most of the plants 
look fairly presentable. Scolopendriums 
(under glass) have mostly finished their 
fronds, but the growth is short and the 
fronds narrower than usual. Polypodies, 
also under glass, have mostly not started 
at all, but have lost most of their old 
fronds, which they usually retain until the 
new ones are fairly well developed. They 
will probably make fair growth in the late 
summer should any moisture arrive in the 
meantime. Aspleniums (under glass) look 
unhappy, and the tips of the fronds show 
a tendency to wither up before they have 
finished their growth. Blechnums, also 
under glass, have done quite well, though 
not exactly luxuriant. Under alass, with 
canyas ^diHg the 


forms of I*, angulare have suffered most, 
especially, of course, the more complex 
varieties, e.g. y pulcherrimum, plumosum, 
divisilobum, and pellucidum. These started 
fairly vigorously in May, but the growth 
was soon checked, and after the low r er 
halves of the fronds were developed the 
upper halves remained tied up in hard 
knots and refused to expand further. 
These hard knots wouId have responded to 
genial atmospheric conditions for some 
time, but they have now mostly dried up 
into dead terminal knobs and the Ferns 
will have to make entirely new r growth be¬ 
fore they can display symmetrical fronds. 
They are unable to get any further until 
there is a change in the weather. Since 
the above was written a little rain has 
fallen (on June lfith), but the air only re¬ 
mained damp for one day and the ground 
was only moistened to a depth of an Inch 
or so. The ordinary garden plants have 
all suffered. Fruit-trees have dropped 
their croijs of Apples, Plume, Peaches, etc. 
Roses, Pteonies, and herbaceous plants 
generally have had to be watered to keep 
them alive, and Gooseberry bushes (un¬ 
watered) have withered and died. The 
only plants wiiich have enjoyed the 
weather are the desert Irises, and these it 
has suited to jx^rfection. Probably wdien 
the fruit crops have been entirely ruined 
we shall have rain in abundance and to 
spare. This will probably not be good for 
the ripening Corn, but it will save the 
Ferns, and w T e may get an autumn'session 
of Fern beauty with a fresh growih of 
fronds.—F. W. S. in The Fern Gazette. 


ASPLENIUMS. 

For the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or 
for house decoration some of the 
Aspleniums arc among the most useful of 
all Ferns—light, graceful, and symmetrical 
in habit, with bright green fronds, which 
are of good substance, and consequently 
stand a dry atmosphere better than many 
Ferns. Those of the viviparous group are, 
perhaps, the most serviceable, and these 
can be readily propagated from the bulbils 
or small plants wiiich are produced on the 
surface of the fronds. Aspleniums are, 
perhaps, rather slower in forming good 
plants than many of the Pterises, Adian- 
tums, etc., but after they once get a good 
shirt they grow away more freely, and 
with care the same plants will remain in 
good condition for a considerable time. It 
is, however, necessary that young plants 
should be growm on to succeed those which 
have become too large, especially where 
they are required for table decoration, etc. 
The Aspleniums may be propagated either 
by taking off the little bulbils when quite 
small and treating as tender seedlings, or 
by pegging dowm the fronds on some suit¬ 
able soil for the young plants to form some 
roots, after which they may lie removed 
and potted. The former method is the 


better, as it does not interfere wdth the old 
plants so much. The bulbils may be taken 
off as soon as they have formed the first 
tiny frond; in some sorts they come off 
freely, wdjile others require some care, 
otherwise a portion of the parent frond 
will come off with them, and it is best to 
avoid this if possible. Pots should be pre¬ 
pared before the bulbils are taken off; 
they should have plenty of drainage, and 
may be tilled to wdthin an inch of the top 
with any rough, porous soil, and surfaced 
over with sand, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, 
the last cut up small, and all rubbed 
through a fine sieve. Into this the bulbils 
may be pressed firmly after giving the pots 
a good watering with a fine-rosed watering- 
pot and placed in the close propagating 
pit. The young plants, which should be 
well shaded, especially for the first few 
days, do not require much heat, just 
enough to prevent damp and stagnation. 
As soon as they begin to grow T , a little air 
may be given, and it is essential that the 
plants should be potted off singly before 
the roots get matted together. The 
Aspleniums like a rather light open soil. 
Loam, leaf-mould, and peat, wdth plenty 
of sand added are a good compost, but it 
should be used in rather a rough state. 
Aspleniums will stand exposure better 
than most Ferns, but they thrive best in a 
shady position, and although they do not 
require much heat, they should not be ex¬ 
posed to dry draughts, especially while 
they are growing. 


Hymenophyllums.— Very few lovers of 
Ferns will dispute the fact that the Hy- 
menophyllums and their near allies, the 
Tricliomane9, ore among the most beauti¬ 
ful of the Fern family. It is generally 
considered that Hymenophyllums are dilli- 
cult to manage, and this, to some extent, 
is true. But if given continuous shade and 
moisture the difficulties disappear, and it. 
is in their favour that a large collection can 
be grown in quite a small area. A case 
which can be placed in a shaded corner of 
a greenhouse or stove is an ideal place in 
wdiich to cultivate Hymenophyllums. While 
the atmosphere ought to be humid, the 
fronds should never be watted directly 
overhead, and draughts of hot or dry air 
soon put a jieriod to the effectiveness of 
the delicate fronds which thrive, however, 
in the condensed moisture of the atmo¬ 
sphere in wdiich they grow. Most of the 
Hymenophyllums succeed well on the 
trunks of tree Ferns, and a little fine peat 
may with advantage be rubbed Into the 
stem before the rhizomes of the Ferns are 
wdred on. Some of the best Hymenophyl¬ 
lums are, H. polyantliembs, II. hirsutum, 
H. ciliatum, H. ciliatum splendens, and H. 
flabellatum. The family, however, wdiile 
both interesting and beautiful, is more 
jiartlcularly attractive to the specialist in 
rare Ferns.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Worms in Fern-pots.— A very important 
point in the culture of Ferns in pots is the 
exclusion of earth-w r orms. Although these 
creatures are beneficial in the oixni ground, 
yet in the restricted space of a pot a single 
w r orm will quickly destroy the texture of 
the soil, converting it into mud or the 
semblance of mortar and very soon block¬ 
ing up the drainage. On the other hand, 
worms have been knowm to cause the death 
of a Fern by making channels in the soil 
through which the water ran away, leaving 
the ball of soil practically dry. An easy 
method of getting rid of worms in pots, in 
all cases except the lime-haters, is the 
saturation of the soil with clear lime- 
water. The worms greatly dislike this and 
quickly come-,to the surface, w hen they can 
be picked off 11 iftliS"Jdd of. The lime- 
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OUTDOOR 

BORDER OF HARDY FLOWERS. 
Here we sec a charming example of the 
successful grouping of hardy plants, 
which, as the illustration shows, are at 
the height of their beauty, each group of 
sufficient size to show its individual cha¬ 
racter and grace, the whole forming a 
lovely picture. Note how well the Iris 
foliage stands out. In the foreground are 
the groy-foliaged Artemisia and Xepeta 


PLANTS. 

the Dahlias that were certificated last, 
season by the Joint Floral Committees of 
the Royal Horticultural Society and 
National Dahlia Society. I have not 
grown the Cactus types of the flower, as I 
am of the opinion that their value for 
garden embellishment has yet to be 
proved. The new rule “ that all Dahlias 
submitted to the Floral Committee for 
certificate shall be exhibited without artl- 


Novelties of the giant decorative sorts 
are very fine, especially Dragoon. This 
is a rich crimson flower, regularly re¬ 
lieved, large and full, and on a stout, erect, 
stem of good length. The plant is not 
more than 1! feed in height, and is free- 
flowering. A large flower of good form is 
Medusa, the colour of which is cream, 
suffused salmon. The florets are broad 
and shell-like, and I lie full flowers are 
borne on short sterna oil a plant about 3 
f«*et high. One of the most noteworthy 
giant kinds is Aladdin, a large, fuil 
flower, with broad florets, and of a strik- 



A picturesque border of hardy plants. 


Muftsinl, above which rise masses of 
Phloxes, Salvia vlrgata nemorosa,' 
Ueleuiums, Shasta Daisies, Delphiniums, 
and a variety of other tall plants, backed 
by columns of climbing Roses and flower¬ 
ing shrubs, importing a pleasing com¬ 
bination of l>otli colour ami arrangement. 
Not a trace of flatness or an exhibition of 
ugly stakes is seen, but that charming 
and varied outline of growth attainable 
by no other class of plants. E. M. 


NOTES ON SOME OF TIIE NEW 
DAHLIAS. 

Duuinci the preseiifr'^wixon I haw been 
testing) i tjh |£^0t||0 of 


ilcial support” is undoubtedly a step in 
the. right direction. The Cactus type of 
the Dahlia lias been the chief offender in 
this respect, a large proportion of the 
novelties ns set up in wirework frames 
setting off the blooms to great advantage, 
but these same flowers, without those 
wire 8iipi»ort8, linve liMle to commend 
them. In time, no doubt, all this will be 
altered, and flowers of the Cactus type 
will come to be represented with stiff erect 
stems that will make them as much 
valued in the garden as are flowers ot 
the better decorative, IVony-flowered, 
Collarette, Star, Single, aud Pomion 
types. 


ingly rich aml>er, slightly suffused scarlet. 
The flowers are on long stems. Not the 
least attractive of these varieties is De¬ 
fiance, the plant of free growth, about. 
3} feet high, its large flowers produoeii 
quite freely on very erect stems. The 
ground colour Is cream, heavily suffused 
salmon, aud the flowers look you in the 
face, so to speak. 

Two charming small decorative 
Dahlias that should tie in all gardens are 
Our Annie and Norah Beil. The former 
is one of the daintiest tilings of the kind, 
tlie colour a Iteniujtjiifnl fttSW of pink, 
slightly, puce, on-a ye 1 Jpw..ground, 

aud wtthVtUyellow kcwTround vae orange 
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disc. Noraii Bell is unique, and few 
Dahlias have given me so much satisfac¬ 
tion. The raiser describes the colour of 
the flower as scarlet-flame, with yellow 
base. This description is inadequate, in 
my judgment. It is one of those inde¬ 
scribable colours, yet distinctly striking 
and beautiful. With age the flowers 
take on a cerise colouring, and in all con¬ 
ditions they are very pleasing. The plant 
has a good habit, and develops its flowers 
freely on stiff, wiry stems. It is an 
early-flowering variety. The height of 
the two plants is resjK»ctively 2£ feet, and 
3 feet. What, is now described as a single 
decorative variety is White Tip. Plants 
of this variety will yield a free display of 
rather large single flowers of good form. 
The colour of the blossoms is deep 
crimson-maroon, each floret being tipped 
white—hence the name. Height at time 
cf writing rather less than 3 feet. The 
new 

PiEoxY-FLOWERKD Dattlias are also giving 
a good account of themselves. A lovely 
flower is Tendrcs.se, the colour, which is 
yellow at. base, suffused pink, linishing 
off white at the tips of the florets. It. is 
a flower of medium size, und, being borne 
freely on wiry stems, is useful for garden 
embellishment. Height 3* feet. Gorgeous 
is a large, bold flower of good quality 
having broffd florets, and the colour is a 
rich scarlet-crimson. The flowers arc 
evolved on stout, erect stems. Habit of 
plant good; height, about 4 feet. Two 
other good Pa*ony-flowered sorts worthy 
of note are Enchantress, a large, half-full 
flower, colour silvery pink, the flowers 
being developed on long, upright stems, 
height 21 feet, and Comedy, a noteworthy 
flower, of hold, cupped form, colour 
orange-red at the base of florets suffused 
a unique tone of deep red, tipi>ed white, 
height 1 feel . The whole of llie foregoing 
were the recipients of an Award of Merit 
of the Boval Horticultural Society and a 
First-Class Certificate of the National 
Dahlia Society during 191S. Two beau¬ 
tiful new 

Star Daiiuas were sent out last spring. 
These are Sussex Star, a clear satiny- 
pink, flushed yellow in the centre, and 
Rising Slar, a scarlet flower, tipped and 
flushed yellow. The flowers of I lie former 
are very chaste and refined, and they arc 
home on stiff, erect stems. At the mo¬ 
ment they are rather too single ; later on, 
no doubt, their semi-double character will 
l»e more noticeable. In the case of Rising 
Star, (he Habit of the plant is splendid, 
and the flowers are freely developed .on 
long, erect stems. Oriole is said to be a 
seedling from White Star, hut it is quite 
distinct in form and habit from that 
variety. The new sort; has two rows of 
florets of a brilliant orange-scarlet colour, 
and as such is very striking in the garden. 
The blossoms arc borne on si iff, erect 
stems, and the habit of the plant is 
sturdy ; height about 3 feet. 

Uiijhyate, N. Crane. 


HIGHLAND FLOWERS AND 
HIGHLAND AIR. 

I never visit Scotland without coming 
back impressed with the thought that in 
the cultivation of most plants the atmo¬ 
sphere is a great factor in their success. 
Particularly is this so in the Highlands. 
A few weeks ago I made the journey to 
Inverness by way of Aberdeen, and saw, 
not many miles from the granite city, 
Pouts lemons the like of which for luxuri¬ 
ance and brilliancy of bloom one seldom 
tinds in the southern counties of England. 
It was not owing to rich soil, but on ac¬ 
count of their arfivtronment that they pre- 
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sen ted such a wealth of colour. It was 
when Inverness had been left behind on 
our return journey, when the delightful 
panorama of t lie countryside, with its 
snow-capped hills in the distance, moun¬ 
tain streams, peat-brown rills, glens and 
lochs, with lonely dwellings on the moun¬ 
tain sides, with pAtches of gardens, gave 
one such delight. Tufted Pansies, Phloxes, 
Montbretias, Gladioli, and many another 
flower in one of the hotel gardens were a 
very riot of intense colour, so different 
from those seen around our large towns, 
where the atmosphere is often vitiated. 
At Blair Atlioll, where the trains from the 
south commence their long, steep climb 
over the Grampians, one saw many trea¬ 
sures in the gardens. Campanulas, with 
wonderful spikes and still more wonderful 
bells, beds of annual Larkspurs in soft, 
delightful Unto, colonies of Shirley 
Poppies, and pure orange tones of Esch- 
sclinltzins attracted us. Crofters’ cottages 
in the valleys, witli whitewashed walls, 
were partly enveloped in a blaze of ver¬ 
milion protruding from long sprays of 
tender green which we know as Tro- 
pjcolum speciosum, but also known to 
many as the Flame-flower and the “ Glory 
of the Scotch Highlands.” Though I have 
seen it in some parts of England, never 
have l found it so beautiful as when grow'- 
ing in the moisture-la den atmosphere close 
to some wild Scottish moor. You And tills 
irrepressible creeper everywhere as far 
north as Thurso, at Fort William, on the 
houses at the foot of Ben Nevis, but never 
In so great perfection as on the moorland 
cottages. Soil does not seem to count with 
the Flame-flower wo much as atmosphere. 
You see it growing in common garden soil; 
yon also fine] it growing luxuriantly on 
boggy land made up for flic most part of 
|R»at. One cannot account for the bril¬ 
liancy of this and many other flowers ex¬ 
cept. the pure invigorating air. At 
Kingussie and Kinloeh-Rannoch residences 
weiv ablaze with Roses. In little cottage 
gardens along the line-side Ten-week 
Stocks were full of sweetly-scented spikes. 
As edgings to some of the borders, and 
even about tin* paving stones, pitches of 
the common yellow Musk gave forth their 
rich perfume. Surely nothing could bring 
about this prodigality hut the sweet and 
invigorating air coming across the moun¬ 
tains. Inn Madmen Avas right when he 
said of the purity of the atmosphere of this 
region that 

“ it starts from the Moray Firth and 
s wee its down Badcnoch, and comes 
over the moor of Rannoch and across 
the Grampians. There’s the salt o’ the 
sea and the caller of the hills, and the 
smell o’ the Heather, and the bloom o’ 
many a flower in it. If there's no 
disease in the organs o’ the body a puff 
o’ Drumtochty air will bring a man 
frae the gates o’ death.” % 

It must he this invigorating air of these 
hills and valleys, these purling becks 
which we southerners only get .an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting occasionally that ac¬ 
counts for sturdy growth and purity of 
colour in so many flowers, whether it be 
in the glowing purple of Heather and 
Ling, the bright blue of Harebell, or the 
blossoms in cottage gardens. W. F. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Missouri Evening Primrose.— One of 

the best of the Evening Primroses is the 
one known as the Missouri Evening Prim¬ 
rose ((Enothcra missonrieneis). If called 
upon to select, but one from the several 
desirable species and varieties of this inter¬ 
esting family it would he my first choice. 
In habit of growth it is prostrate, which 
makes it a very desirable plaut to use 


along the front of the border, or to help 
furnish the rockery, especially as it flowers 
at a time when this is rather devoid of 
bloom. With its reddish stems and bright 
green leaves it is an attractive-looking 
plant nil through the season, hut its most 
striking character is the size of the flowers 
for a plant of such lowly growth, which at 
once excites the interest of all who see it. 
They measure 4 inches to 5 inches across, 
are bright yellow in colour, and develop a 
large interesting-looking winged seed- 
vi'ssel. It is generally advised to grow' 
iliis* in a warm, winrly soil, but with me it 
succeeds better than I had hoped in a low- 
lying situation and in loam of a retentive 
nature. Young plants from March-sown 
seeds are now' in flower, so that one does 
not have to wait a great w’hile for results. 
Another kind I am very fond of is CE. 
aeaulis, sometimes called (E. taraxacifolia 
from the close resemblance of its leaves 
to those of the Dandelion, so close, in fact, 
that it is well to point them out when 
young, lest the hired man in his zeal up- 
root them in mistake for the common weed. 
Being a native of Chili it is only of annual 
duration with us, hut it is well worth wdiile 
as a garden plant. It grow's hut 0 inches 
high, and the large pure w r hite flowers open 
fresh in the evening, changing to pink next 
day.— Gardeners' Chronicle of America. 

Seeds from abroad.— Many good friend* 
abroad have remembered their flower- 
loving folks at home, and have put them¬ 
selves to some trouble to gather and send 
seeds. I have been the recipient of some 
of these, and 1 know a good number of 
others who have had the same kindness ex¬ 
tended to them from different part* of the 
widespread war zone. In many cast's these 
seeds have been collected in gardens, and 
in most instances the result has been disap¬ 
pearing. The flowers are mostly well- 
known annual*, differing little, as a rule, 
from the stock* grown in this country, and 
inferior in certain genera from those we 
have at home. I have, lor example, seen 
several lots of Sweet Pens from the East, 
and those are really Inferior to those sup- 
! plied by our own seedsmen. So it is with 
Tropeeolum liinjus, Sehizanthus, Mignon¬ 
ette, and other genera. The flower* are 
! appreciated because of the sender and the 
kindliness w'hich prompted their collection 
I and despatch, while there is, perhaps, the 
little special interest attached to them that 
they have come from (let us say) Salonika, 
or other places familiar to us in name, but 
never seen.—S. Mead. 

Anemone coronaria in a frame.—A 
friend of mine was planting *ome Crown 
Anemones lately and they reminded me of 
the value of these flowers in a cold frame 
during the winter and early spring months. 
For this purpose, although roots planted 
now r will do, they are really best Avhen 
sow'u very thinly in early spring in a cold 
frame and thinned out to about 0 inches 
apart when the seedlings have made two 
of their true leaves, and then allowed to 
remain with the lights off until autumn, 
when they should be well watered if the 
weather is dry, and the lights put ou, 
giving, however, plenty of air and only 
closing them on cold nights and in spells 
of continued frost. I find September a 
good time for closing the frames. During 
j the winter months, and especially in 
^ spring, if the plants have been properly 
I attended to they should give a long sueces- 
1 sion of their grand flowers. Those who 
save their own seeds should exercise a 
policy of rigid selection.—S. Arnott. 

Clematis graveolens. — This yellow- 
flowered Clematis, which comes from 
Tiliet, is not so showy as C. tangutica, 
which some consider a form of it, others 
attributing C ’ graveolens 

is a more rapid grower, and will soon at- 
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tain a considerable height. It is easily 
raised from seeds, the seedlings flowering 
the same year if sown under glass in good 
time, grown on with as little cheek as |x>ssi- 
ble, and planted out in the end of May or 
early June.—S. A. 

FRITILLAR1A PLURIFLORA. 

Tms, undoubtedly the finest of all the 
early-flowering si>eoies, bears nodding 
flowers of a uniform reddish-purple on 
loug pedicels. The speck's grows with 
considerable vigour, and apjx'ars to im¬ 
prove each year in the strength of its spike 
and the number of its flowers. So valuable 
a plant is worth caring for, and the best 
that can be done under the circumstances 
is to select such a position in the garden as 


his difficulties are increased, because the 
addition may conceivably smother up weak 
or deficient blooms and the clearness of the 
colours cannot be satisfactorily observed. 
Few judges are sufficiently courageous to 
remove the Gypsophila, or what not, and 
to judge the flowers according to their 
merits. 

Judging recently at a show of some local 
celebrity I found a fairly large entry of 
Sweet Peas. The schedule called for six 
varieties, ten spikes of each variety. The 
majority of the exhibits were not dressed, 
but smothered with Gypsophila; one had 
the addition of dried Grasses, and only 
one was shown without dressing of any 
sort. The last exhibit, therefore, was 
quite easily seen; the varieties were good 
and the colour was simply perfect. In¬ 



FTitillaria jAuriflora. 


will not too early excite the plant into 
growth. It is frequently the case that 
such things are planted on sunny borders, 
but here the changes are greatest, and it 
is these incessant changes that do the 
most harm to young foliage. On a north¬ 
west border the plant would not start into 
growth quite so early. In any case the 
changes would he less frequent, and, as a 
result, less harm would ensue. 


EXHIBITING SWEET TEAS. 

Aiie not compilers of schedules for flowei 
shows, especially in the case of villagt 
flower shows, on the wrong track who: 
they permit Sweet Peas to be set up witl 
Gypsophila, Grasses, or Stilt ices? Frou 
my point of view, in such eases the judge 
is not adjudicating upon Sweet Peas ai 
all, but upon table decorations. Further 
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stead, however, of being loosely arranged 
in their glasses, the Peas were tightly 
bunched after the manner of a spray. I 
did not feel justified in removing the dress¬ 
ing from the other exhibits, and despite 
the inartistic arrangement the undressed 
bunches secured the award. Had the 
schedule called for, or allowed, the addi¬ 
tion of a dressing the result might have 
been different, but there it was. It would, 
therefore, appear to be more satisfactory 
all round w r ere Sweet Peas exhibited with¬ 
out these dressings. No objection could, I 
think, be taken to the addition of Sweet 
Pea foliage, but even that ought to be 
used but sparingly. This note may lead to 
the expression of opinion from those who 
have been faced with a similar state of 
affairs, but primarily it is, I think, a 
matter for the compilers of the schedules. 

Balinae , Kirkcudbrighl. W. McG. 


Garden Pests end friends. 

DESTROYING WASPS. 

When I began to use cyanide of potassium 
for destroying wasps 1 used to put a lump 
into the hole and then i>our water in. This 
was effective, but dangerous, and I got 
badly stung. 1 then melted the cyanide 
and poured it in, which was certainly 
better, but necessitated getting very close 
to the entrance, and in the case of nests 
in awkward }>ositions could not safely be 
clone until quite late in the evening. Even 
then one is not quite safe, for the wasp 
appears to possess a certain amount of 
military knowledge and has watchers out¬ 
side during the night. I have seen it 
stated that a certain number of w ? asps 
never goes far away from the nest, they 
constitute a guard, which is always 
vigilant. I have now adopted a plan 
which admits of taking the nests at any 
time of the day and with hardly any 
danger. I took a number of nests last 
year and only had one sting. I dissolve 
the cyanide and soak pieces of w’adding in 
it, as many pieces as I have nests to take. 

I then cut sticks of varying length and, 
thus armed, can tackle any nest, no matter 
how awkwardly it may be placed. When 
the nest is on a Grassy bank or on the 
level ground it is an easy matter to take 
it, but frequently it is among hushes with, 
perhaps, a deep, wide ditch between. Last 
year I took several among Brambles and 
one in the roots of a Quickset hedge. To 
have poured in the stuff I should have had 
to cut away the Brambles, and this is a 
dangerous thing to do even at. night, for 
the sentinels are always there. Several 
years ago one nest baffled me. It was in a 
bank overhung by thick bushes over a 
deep ditch. I make up my mind to get it. 
and put on a veil and thick gloves and 
crept down under the bushes. I poured in 
the cyanide, but before 1 could get away 
hundreds of wasps were on me, and in 
spite of the protection I got a dozen 
stings, some so severe that the blood 
streamed out. This was rather serious for 
a man who has passed the three-score-and- 
tc'ii. but although by no means strong there 
were no bad consequences, for which, per¬ 
haps, l may thank a gardener’s temperate 
life. My plan now is to soak pieces of 
wadding in the dissolved cyanide, put a 
piece on the end of a stick, push it in 
about 4 inches and get away at once. In 
this way one may take fifty nests without 
getting stung. They should be dug out the 
followiug day. J. Cokxhill. 


Destroying wasps’ nests.— In view of 
the iujuries reported to human beings and 
animals, and the damage to fruit crops 
caused by wasps, the Board of Agriculture 
is urging farmers and gardeners to deal 
drastically with their nests. The best 
method of doing this is to place just inside 
the entrance to the nest a small spoonful of 
sodium (or potassium) cyanide. The 
cyanide can be put into position by means 
of an Elder stick hollow T ed at one end, or 
by some similar means. If this is effec¬ 
tively done the w T asps w ill be gassed in the 
nest. It may occur sometimes that the 
cyanide, owing to its being kept in a badly- 
corked bottle, will have deteriorated. As 
a further precaution, therefore, in some 
districts it is the custom to dig out the 
nest a few days after gassing and to burn 
it. The Board reminds all persons using 
cyanide that it is a deadly poison; that it 
should be kept always in a 6t.oppered 
bottle, labelled “ Foison,” in a locked cup¬ 
board. If it is bought from the local 
chemist the “ Poiso^j ,...imist be 

signed for every purchase. 
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TOP-DRESSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It is advantageous only when the roots of 
the plants arc visible on the surface, and 
we should hesitate to treat plants thus un¬ 
less we were first satisfied that they were 
able to appreciate it. The corniest suit¬ 
able for top-dressing should be similar to 
that used at the time of final potting, but 
using a double quantity of manure. This, 
as a rule, is of a rich and lasting charac¬ 
ter, and contains all the constituents that 
go to build up the plant. The compost 
should be placed on the surface with the 
hands, pressing this down firmly yet 
gently, and when completed should be 
watered with clear water from a fine-rosed 
can. This must be repeated each time the 
plant gets dry, and until the top-dressing 
is quite firm. Water may then be applied 
in the usual way. If it is not possible to 
top-dress owing to the pots being full of 
soil a ridge may be built up all round the 
rim of the pot with narrow strips of turfy 
loam, filling in the centre with the com¬ 
post, as suggested for the other plants. 
Growers are frequently misled into water¬ 
ing the plants when they see the surface 
of the top-dressing presenting a dry appear¬ 
ance. Not infrequently the ball of earth 
underneath is quite moist, and when 
treated to a copious watering under such 
conditions soon gets into a bad way. On 
this account, therefore, growers should tap 
the pots before applying water in any form, 
and if the i>ots give off a distinct ring they 
may rest assured the plant is in a condition 
to benefit by a copious watering. On the 
other hand, should a dull sound follow the 
rapping, pass on to the next plant denoting 
its need by its bell-like sound. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND INSECT 
TESTS. 

Those who grow plants for exhibition, and 
those who wish to have a display in their 
greenhouses and conservatories at home, 
strive to preserve the plants, and especi¬ 
ally the buds, from injury at the present 
time. It is very disap]>ointiug to lose big, 
fat, promising buds in the autumn after 
close attention and hard work have been 
the rule throughout the spring and summer 
months. Earwigs are the worst enemy the 
Chrysanthemum-grower has to battle 
against in cases where the insects are at 
all numerous. In my own case I liaVe to 
fight them incessantly, and as trapping and 
killing do not materially lessen their num¬ 
bers I am obliged to adopt other methods. 
Possibly my plan would be of use to many 
readers of Gardening who are similarly 
placed. 1 have saucers half filled with 
water. In the centre an empty inverted 
flower-pot is placed, and the pot containing 
the plant is placed on it, thus the earwigs 
cannot gain access to the plants, and as 
the stakes supi>orting the plants are 
securely fastened to horizontal wires the 
pots cannot fall off the inverted ones. 
Around the pots one of the soil fumigants 
now on the market is scattered. So far, 
the defence has been very successful. 
Small grubs, very similar in appearance to 
those that infest Apple-trees while the 
latter are in bloom, are also very trouble¬ 
some. They eat the young stem just below 
the bud, the wound resembling a scratch 
made with a knife. The result is that the 
end of the shoot curves much towards the 
side where the puncture has been made, 
and the bud comes slightly deformed. 
These grul*? also attack the stem of the 
bud, and t hen the bud grows one-sided, and 
one-half of it develops to about half the 
size of the other half. Of course, the 
flower is useless^S. small blacl insect also 
Digitized 


attacks the young points of the shoots and 
cripples the latter, preventing their free 
development. These i»ests are easily killed, 
the slightest pressure of the finger being 
sufficient. Even so late in the year green 
and black aphides give much trouble. 
When left for any length of time undis¬ 
turbed they cripple the shoots and so pre¬ 
vent the buds developing freely. Lady¬ 
birds are often found on the shoots of the 
plants, and some cultivators may regard 
them as enemies, whereas, instead of being 
enemies, they are the grower’s friends, as 
they eaf. the aphides, but do not in any way 
damage the plants. A small quantity of 
Tobacco-powder scattered on the shoots 
will clear them of aphides, especially if a 
good syringing with clear soot-water be 
given tlie following day. V. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: Which buds to take. 

—The following Chrysanthemums having 
come into my care, and many of them be¬ 
ing new to me, I should be very grateful if 
you would kindly let me know through 
the pages of Gardening which bud I 
should take, whether crown or terminal, 
to obtain the best results :—R. Curtis, Geo. 
Penford, Nellie Towers, W. J. Cole, 
Raynant, Edwin Tickle, Mrs. Greenfield, 
Nivens, Delphine, Nellie Pockett, Mrs. 
Barkley, White Queen, Mine. Desgrange, 
Simplicity, Chas. Langley, D. H. Broom- 
head, C. II. Curtis, Queen Mary, Gen. 
Roberts, David Iugamells, Henry Perkins, 
and Mrs. .T. Laxton. —Oxonian. 

[We have carefully looked into the list 
of Chrysanthemums you have sent us and 
fiud it embraces early-flowering border 
sorts, incurved, and Japanese varieties. 
R. Curtis and Mine. Desgrange are border 
sorts and should be allowed to flower on 
their terminal buds. In the case of the 
latter variety the buds should be partially 
thinned out. C. H. Curtis is a standard 
incurved variety. This variety, and all the 
other varieties (Japanese), the names of 
which you send us, are large-flowered ex¬ 
hibition sorts, and should have their buds 
retained as soon as lnvydble. It is too late 
now to discriminate between crown buds, 
second crown buds, or terminal buds. At 
this ]x»riod the only course you can pursue 
is to retain the buds on all the plants as 
and when they are evolved. Should you 
be fortunate in retaining the buds within 
the next fortnight the resulting blooms 
should be large and handsome and of good 
quality. Generally speaking, all crown 
buds should be retained before the end of 
August if large blooms are desired. This 
question should have been put to us at any 
time between March and May last, as we 
then could have told you how to treat your 
plants in order that the buds best suited to 
each variety should be encouraged to 
develop.] 

Chrysanthemums in small pots.— For 

the sake of convenience a good many 
Chrysanthemums for greenhouse and home 
decoration are now grown in small pots, 
and a word of caution is, perhaps, not out 
of place at this time, when arrangements 
are about to be made for their reception 
under glass. Hitherto such plants have 
been stood out of doors, many of them on 
ashes or a cool bottom. Presently they 
will feel the loss of this when on the green¬ 
house stage, and unless watered at fairly 
regular intervals and given some stimulant 
the lower leaves will begin to decay. These 
small pots are crammed full of roots, 
which should receive nutriment to help to 
swell the buds that ere long will provide 
useful blossoms.— Townsman. 


FiJUIT. 

BITTER ROT IN APPLES. 

Will you please inform me what is the 
cause of the rot in Apples enclosed? The 
trees are bushes about ten years old, 
planted in Grass with a circle of 10 feet 
diameter cleared of Grass round each tree. 
Soil light loam, sub-soil sand. Trees 
watered in the dry season are bearing 
well, but some loss with this rot.—E. 1*. 8. 

[The Apples are affected with a disease 
called bitter-rot (Glaxisiforium fructi- 
genum). It is not by any means a new 
disease, but appears to be more prevalent 
after a season of heat and drought than 
in normal seasons. As for a cure, that has 
yet to be discovered, but as the attack is 
supposed to be set up on the surface of 
the fruits the remedies employed for 
coping with scab and brown-rot might be 
used in this instance also. The remedy 
chiefly relied on for the subjugation of the 
two fungoid diseases just named is Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, but liver of sulphur (sul¬ 
phide of potassium) is quite as effective. 
The Bordeaux mixture is usually applied 
at full strength just as the buds are about 
to burst in spring and at half strength on 
three or more occasions after the fruit has 
set. A £-oz. solution of liver of sulphur 
may be applied before the buds break, and 
at the rate of £ oz. to J gallons of water 
afterwards until within two months of the 
time of the fruit reaching maturity, when 
a final application of £-oz. solution can be 
made. The liver of sulphur should be 
dissolved in warm water iu which 2 ozs. to 
3 ozs. of soft soap have been previously dis¬ 
solved. For the £-oz. solution 1 gallon of 
water only is required. Of the two 
remedies mentioned, we advise the latter 
named being given a trial, and if it does 
not prevent bitter-rot it will do good iu 
other ways. Both should be applied iu 
the form of a spray, and care taken to 
see the fruits are well wetted. Other pre¬ 
cautionary measures are to spray in the 
dead of winter with Woburn wash or 
caustic alkali solution, also to gather up 
and burn primings, dead leaves, or any¬ 
thing likely to disseminate the spores of 
this or any other fungoid diseases.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees growing too strongly.—(1) 

What, would you kindly advise me to do 
with this year's growth on my Plum, Pear, 
and Apple trees? They are about six yeara 
old and on a wall faciug south. The 
growth is about 18 inches long. The Pears 
are Catillac, Marie Louise, Vicar of Wink- 
field. The Plums are laden—Victoria, 
Jefferson’s Gage, Czar, Monarch, Pond s 
Seedling, Rivers’ Early, and a Damson. 
(2) 1 have also a Peach under glass grow¬ 
ing very strongly.— R. Jackett. 

[(1) The joung growths referred to 
should be cut back to within four buds of 
the base in regard to Pears, and five with 
respect to Plums, with the exception of 
leading growths at the ends of branches, 
which should be left either intact or oue- 
half or one-third of their length, according 
to the space there is at command for train¬ 
ing them iu. If there are any vacant 
spaces between the branches fill them up 
by laying in the most conveniently situated 
young shoots, preferably those having their 
origin on the sides of the branches. (2j 
The Peach-tree should have been dis¬ 
budded when it first broke into growth. 
The best thing to do now is to thin out and 
dispense with the surplus young wood, 
leaving one or two side shoots at or as 
near the base of the growth from which 
they emanate a a possible, and one at the 
top to continue drawing the sap for the 
flourish me nfof any fruit tf ere may be on 
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tlie growth or branch. It is difficult to 
make this clear in a reply of this descrip¬ 
tion, so if you are unacquainted with Peach 
culture we strongly advise you to call in a 
practical man and get him to do this for 
you.] 

Figs dropping.—I have a Fig-tree on a 
south wall. It appears to be very healthy, 
and promised to have a good crop of Figs, 
but in July most of these dropped off ap¬ 
parently without any reason. The roots 
cannot spread beyond 4$ feet by 3 feet as 
the ground round the trees was cemented 
some years ago to prevent this. I shall be 
obliged by your giving me any information 
you can as to :—(1) What is the cause of 
the Figs falling? (2) What can be done to 
prevent this next year? (3) Any other ad¬ 
vice which is necessary.— Carlos. 

[If you are quite certain the roots of the 
Fig have not escaped through the cement 
barrier set up as mentioned, then the fact 
of the tree easting its fruit must be due 
either to a too dry condition of the border 
or from the fruit having become too far 
developed last autumn before the fall of 
the leaf. Dryness at the roots would in¬ 
evitably bring about such a condition. A 
Fig in full grow’tk, w r ith its roots confined 
to a very circumscribed area, requires a 
great deal of water and a stimulant of 
some description. With regard to the 
second-named case there is an erroneous 
impression that the young fruits produced 
by a Fig-tree In the autumn constitute the 
crop for the following season, but such is 
not the case, as they are invariably shed 
as soon as the tree gets into full growih. 
Such should always be pulled off, as they 
are not only of no use, but rob the tree of 
nutriment to no good purpose. The fruits 
which really form the next season’s crop 
are in an embryonic condition during the 
winter, and are just discernible in the axils 
of the leaves before they fall from the tree. 
If you feel satisfied that neither of the 
above is accountable for the failure, then 
w r e advise you to open out the soil round 
the cement wall and ascertain whether the 
roots have escaped. If the base of the 
border is not paved or concreted the roots 
may be dow T n in the subsoil.] 

Fruit-houses.— Fruit-houses of whatever 
kind—Peach-lion 8e, orchard-house, or 
vinery—ought now to have sufficient air 
left oil at the apex of the house during the 
night. Watering, when, fruits are ap¬ 
proaching the ripening stage, ought to be 
very carefully attended to, and it is 
- hardly necessary to say that all kinds of 
manure-water—whether that from tanks 
or that formed by chemical fertilisers in 
solution—must now be withheld. In 
Peach-houses especially led spider may 
give some anxiety, but n.s soon ais the crop 
is gathered this undesirable pest can l>e 
speedily dealt with. While Hamburgh or 
Foster’s Seedling Grapes will ripen per¬ 
fectly without fire-heat, later sorts, like 
Alicante, Mrs. Pince, or Lady Downe’s, 
will be micro satisfactory if they are 
afforded the assistance of a fire during 
the night. Even in the ca.se of these 
Grapes, a little air may safely lie left 
along the roof of the house at night. —Soot. 

Peaches on walls.— The shoots of 
Peaches on south walls will again require 
a little attention in the way of tying. This 
ought to l>e done in sucli a way as to ex¬ 
pose the fruits as much as possible to the 
sun’s rays. A final thinning may now he 
given, fruits which have lagged behind the 
majority being removed first. Renew 
mulchings where necessary, and, if time 
permits and the supply is sufficient, a good 
i-oot watering will be beneficial.—W. McG. 

Summer-pruning Apples _Will Mr. W. 

McGuffog kindly state his reaeons w'by he 
does not approve of the summer pruning 
of Apples, except in fhe case of wall trees 
(see page 487, September Dili)?—T. 

“"Steed by Google 
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DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

Many amateur growers have an idea that 
the fruit when exposed by the removal of 
the leaves ripens more quickly and better. 
This is quite an erroneous idea, and the 
sooner it is dispelled the better. I have 
sometimes seen the plants stripped of their 
foliage, only a portion of a leaf-stem or 
two remaining at the extremities. Plants 
that are growing vigorously in a small 
structure may have some slight curtail¬ 
ment of the foliage without any material 
injury. Especially is this necessary when 
the leaves hang about on the soil and over 
the pots and Interfere with the daily water¬ 
ing of the plants. The gain in ripening by 
the removal of the foliage is more imagin¬ 
ary than real. Anyone needing conviction 
on this question should pay a visit to one 
of the large market establishments to see 
how little thought is paid to leaf-cutting, 
and how freely ripe Tomatoes are obtained 
from day to day. Against hot, sunny walls 
the foliage is of great value for protecting 
the swelling fruits from the sun, which 
often scalds those exposed. Tomatoes do 
not require the sun to shine directly on 
them to impart early maturity and colour. 
The plants themselves need all the sunlight 
possible, but unless over-luxuriant in leaf¬ 
age no removal of the leaves is advisable. 
By all means repress side growths which 
spring from every leaf-axil, and the earlier 
this is attended to the better for the plants 
and crop. When four to six trusses, ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the plants, are 
formed, pinch out the point, at one leaf 
beyond the last one. Strong plants will 
carry six if they are early; later outdoor 
plantings would not bring this number to 
maturity before being overtaken by frost 
and shortening days. Stopped early, the 
fruits swell more quickly and ripen sooner 
than if this attention is neglected. Even 
against walls staking is easier than nail¬ 
ing, driving one end into the soil and affix¬ 
ing the other to the wall with a nail and 
cloth shred.—A. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Building a Tomato-house.— I am anxious 
to put up a lean-to greenhouse mainly for 
Tomato-growing. Will you kindly advise 
me as to the best type of house and form 
of ventilation; also whether part of the 
house could be used for Cucumbers? If 
not, what other plants or flowers could 
be successfully grown in the same house.— 
E. Bostock Smith. 

[A good form of lean-to greenhouse and 
one suited for the growing of Toma kies for 
private consumption—that, we take it, be¬ 
ing the purpose for which you require it— 
is of the following dimensions, viz., height 
of back wall 9 feet G Inches, height at 
eaves 5 feet, i.c., 2 feet G inches of brick¬ 
work, top and bottom plates each 3 inches 
thick, and lights 2 feet wide, hinged on to 
top plate, width of house 8 feet to 10 feet, 
length 10 feet to 15 feet, or longer if you 
so desire it. The front lights should be 
made to open simultaneously by means of 
spring lever gearing, and those at the top 
with worm and wheel gearing. Have the 
doorway at end 3 feet wide, so that a 
wheelbarrow, wiien necessary, can be 
taken inside. The position of doorway 
will depend on the width of the house. 
The pathway in house should be 3 feet 
wide and bordered with 4$-Inch walls 2 feet 
G inches in height, which will give you 
a front and back lied wiien filled with soil 
in which to plant the Tomatoes. Train 
those at front of the house under the roof 
on a wire trellis and those in the back bed 
vertically, tjing the plants either to stakes 


or strings. Such a house, even if heated 
with two flow r and one return pipe, would 
not be suitable for Cucumbers, but part of 
it might be sot apart for the growing of 
ordinary greenhouse plants, such as 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Tuberous 
Begonias, Fuchsias, and so on. The hot- 
water pipes may be arranged so that one 
flow runs along by the side of the front 
wall supported on brick piers, and the 
other flow r and return on the dwarf walls 
by the side of the pithway.] 

Looking ahead. —During the last few 
years, when the advantage of growing food 
has been recognised and appreciated, every 
effort has been made to enable ground to 
produce the maximum output, and much 
useful work has been done in favourable 
weather during the winter. This was not 
always so, and from experience among 
allotment gardeners the old idea of letting 
things drift until towards spring—mostly 1 
Good Frida 3 '—before putting the spade 
into the soil has almost entirely gone by 
the board. Winter digging is practised 
more to-day than ever it was. It is the 
exception now to find Pea and Bean sticks 
standing all winter covered with haulm, 
as in most instances owners of plots be¬ 
lieve in keeping the ground sw 7 eet, and this 
can only be done wiien winter digging is 
practised.— Woodbastwick. 

Leeks. —On some soils Leeks cannot be 
said to have had a very happy time during 
the weeks of dry weather we had to con¬ 
tend with in August, but since the rain 
they are making progress. Leeks flourish 
best in well-manured ground, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, manure in many quarters has 
been difficult to obtain. If now r , however, 
the plants can be given stimulants in some 
form, say in a concentrated form or from 
a manure tub, an improvement will soon 
he seen. Leeks are such useful vegetables, 
lasting us wall on into the spring, that: 
everything possible should be done to 
stimulate backward plants.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Trial of Parsley at Wisley, 1919.— The 

following awards have been made to varie¬ 
ties of Parsley- by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley.— First-class Certificate : Perennial 
Moss-Curled, sent by Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson. Award of Merit: Moss-Curled, 
sent by Messrs. Nutting; Perfection Moss- 
Curled, sent by Messrs. Barr; Imperial 
Curled, sent by Messrs. Barr. Highly 
Commended : Fern-Leaved, extra curled, 
sent by Messrs. Watkins and Simpson; 
Fern-Leaved, sent by Messrs. Barr. 

Cabbage Lettuce Henderson's New York. 

—I have, I think, in former seasons re¬ 
commended this very fine Lettuce, and 
during the present long drought its be¬ 
haviour has fully justified my expectations 
and the good opinion I have formed of the 
variety. Of hundreds of plants not a 
single one has gone to seed, they are uni¬ 
form in size and of first-rate quality. 
With the possible exception of Early Ohio 
I do not know of a more dependable 
Lettuce than Henderson’s New York.— 
Scot. 

Beetroot must not be allowed to remain 
too long in the ground, or the roots will 
become too large for table use. Medium- 
sized roots are always prefeared. They 
should be pulled at an,v time when large 
enough, and, if carefully stored in stand, 
will last in good condition all through the 
winter. When lifting, care should lie 
taken not to W&dc tlteeiid of the main 
root The leaver* should be^ .twisted-off 

with* taie v lwmV and iWb"cut7—F. \V. G. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Melons. —With a change to cooler 
and cloudy weather, and the practising of 
rigid econo-mv in regard to fuel,, later crops 
of Melons will not make the progress that 
earlier batches were able to do with the 
assistance of brilliant sunshine. Treat¬ 
ment must, therefore, be modified to meet 
the altered conditions, first by maintain¬ 
ing a- less humid atmosphere and by care¬ 
ful root waterings, taking care at the same 
time not to wet the stems of the plants, 
in case they fall a prey to canker. Should 
there bo any si^n of this, rub the affected 
parts of the stems at once with powdered 
Jim© or charcoal. To keep the fruits 
swelling, administer stimulants when 
necessary to apply water at the roots, and 
keep lateral growths regularly pinched. 
Syringing should be carried out in accord¬ 
ance with weather conditions, omitting it 
altogether when the sky is overcast, either 
in the morning or afternoon. Fly ofttimes 
puts in an appearance when lower tem- 
jieraturcs and the necessity for syringing 
less frequently arise. This can be sub¬ 
dued by vaporising t wo evenings in .succes¬ 
sion. lightly shading the foliage each 
morning if bright and sunny. Crops on 
the point of ripening should have a drier at¬ 
mosphere, and, to avoid having to apply 
water frequently to the roots, place a 
mulch of some description over them, which 
will check rapid evaporation. Maintain as 
high a degree of heat in the pipes as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow. The gathering of 

Early maturing Apples and Pears must 
l»e attended to regularly, to make sure of 
having them in right condition, as they 
do not pay to store for any length of time, 
and are host eaten when plucked from the 
trees or a few days afterwards. Morel.Io 
( berries are now in excellent condition for 
1 Mitt ling and preserving, and -should he 
gathered while dry. As Plums are plen¬ 
tiful, a point should lie made of bottling a 
good quantity for winter consumption, as 
well as comerting thorn into jam. For 
the first-ilamed purpose, the fruits must 
not be very ripe, otherwise there is a ri»sk 
of fermentation setting in. Protect des¬ 
sert Plums and Cages from waisps and 
flics by covering in the trees with thin 
muslin, and suspending bottles containing 
something sweet, to attract and trap them 
in outside the covering. Late-ripening 
Peaches and Nectarines should also bo 
guarded against attack by suspending 
these bottle-traps here and there on the 
walls. Continue to relieve the trees of the 
old bearing wood as fast, as the fruit is 
gathered, and follow it up with a 
hosing or forcible syringing after the nece.s- 
sary tying or tacking in has been per¬ 
formed. With regard to 

Apricot trees, pruning, as far as pos¬ 
sible. should be performed as soon as clear 
of fruit. Spur-pruning may, when re¬ 
quired, also lie done at this time, as the 
wounds heal more rapidly, and there is 
less likelihood of gumming enduing, as is 
the case when these drastic measures have 
io lie undertaken in winter. Suspend nets 
in front of outdoor Figs in good time, as 
blackbirds and thrushes are very partial 
to tlio fruits as soon as they begin to 
soften. All fruits now visible or being pro¬ 
duced on next year’s fruiting wood should 
lie rubbed off. The retention of such 
under the impression that they form next 
season's crop is a delusion, as they are 
east a,s soon as the trees get into full 
growth. Keep all side growths on 

Tomato plants suppressed, slop leaders 
if this has not been done, and 
either shorten nr tie back the leaves when 
necessary, to exjvo.se the fruits to the full 
influence of the. sun . Apply soot-water¬ 
ings and stimulafnTS as occaripl mav de- 

tnSwijItlzed by V^t OQQi^ AY. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —During the summer it is 
customary to remove some of the hardier 
plants from the stove and use them in 
other houses. The time is at baud when 
these must again lie returned. It will 
very likely be found that space is some¬ 
what limited, for jdants have a way of in¬ 
creasing in numbers. Therefore, should 
any congestion threaten, it is better to 
dispense with duplicates, old plants which 
may be unhealthy, or those which harbour 
insects. In a general way, everyone pro¬ 
pagates slightly in excessof actual require¬ 
ments, and the grower does not care to 
throw out or destroy good young plants. 
no that, in the case of the older pieces re¬ 
ferred to, there need be few scruples. In 
greenhouse or in conservatory, any climb- 
bers ought now to lie pretty severely dealt 
with. Light- will soon he desirable, and 
anything which interferes with that is 
prejudicial to the plants which must be 
grown lieneath. Cinerarias and Primulas 
ought to lie shifted mi as their require¬ 
ments indicate. Once pot bound, the 
plants prepare for flower production, so 
that if in either case largo piece-s are 
wanted, they should be moved on without 
delay. Similarly, herbaceous Calceolarias 
will row bo ready for 5-inch pots. Plants 
winter well in pots of such a size, and 
when repotting, any of these which give in¬ 
dications of premature flowering should he 
destroyed. Even if the flower-spike be 
pinched out. the plant is never afterwards 
really a success. Some of the o-lder plants 
are useful round about this season—plants 
which seem to lie almost forgot ten by pre¬ 
sent-day gardeners. Cnronilla glauea, 
Chorozema splendent, and Crowea saligna 
latifolia, for example, used to lie much 
favoured, while Oph.iopogon dubura.n 
variegatum is seldom seen. V a Hot a pur¬ 
purea, of course, everyone knows. As 
soon as any Chrysanthemums begin to 
show coinin' in the bud, the plants ought 
to he removed under cover without delay. 
There are always a few which tend to 
come in advance of the hulk of the plants, 
even if given precisely similar treatment. 

Late Grapes. -1 have noticed, np ana 
down, that late Crapes have yet a good 
deal to do. and it is now necessary that 
brisk pipe beat, in con junction with judi¬ 
cious ventilation, should bo given to finish 
them properly, ft is best when the crop 
ca-u be finished during the course of the 
present month or before the days shorten 
very much. Feeding need not- yet be 
stopped, but the later growths ought to bo 
ligi dly su p pres sod. 

Vegetable garden. — Seedling weeds, 
which are now visible after the long-de¬ 
layed rain, are more unsightly than dan¬ 
gerous, but when the sun again comes out 
an effort ought to he made to dispose of 
them. Sjient Pea haulm should be ic- 
moved as soon as possible, and the sup¬ 
ports taken to their winter quarters with¬ 
out delay. One is at times inclined to 
leave this work until all the Pea ground 
can l»e cleaned at one operation, but I find 
it more satisfactory to do the work hv de¬ 
grees, and as early as it can lie done. 
Potato haulm which may show symptoms 
o.f blight or of disease may now quite 
safely lie cut over. I have liecoinc a convert 
to this practice of late years, and it lias 
much to commend it. Surplus French 
Beans ought to bp picked ait close inter¬ 
vals and before they become too large, in 
order that they may he salted down for 
" inter use. Encourage nil late crops as 
much as possible bv moans of artificial 
manure and the regular u.se of the hoe. 
There is yet time t-o sow Spinach Beet for 
us© in the spring. AW MoGuffog. 

Balmne Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Housing plants. —After the middle ot 

September it is not safe in this locality 
to trust anything of a tender nature in 
the open air, for, though the night tem¬ 
perature may not fall so low as to per¬ 
manently injure the plants, a few degrees 
of frost will often disfigure the foliage, 
from which it docs not recover. Previous 
j to housing the plants, the glasS-s and wood- 
j work of the structures should be tho¬ 
roughly cleansed. Each plant lie fore being 
housed should he looked over to see that 
it is fret 1 from aphides, tliiips, or red 
spider. If any trace of these jiests is dis¬ 
covered, the plants should lie syringed 
with or dipped in a reliable insecticide. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 
flower-buds on the earliest plants that aio 
grown for winter flowering are in a for¬ 
ward condition, and the plants have been 
housed, lying and disbudding must be 
attended to, the latter esjxxially if the 
finest blooms are desired. It is advisable 
to use the blinds for an hour or two iu the 
day if the sun is powerful, and to give the 
plants a light sr.raving with the syringe 
late in the afternoon. 

Violets should maw lie transferred to their 
flowering quarters, so n.s to liecome estn.l>- 
lished before the winter season sets in. 
Before lifting them, sec that they are tho¬ 
roughly moist at the roots. The frames 
should face to the south, and be sheltered 
from north and east winds. Partly fib 
the frames with stable litter and leaves, 
treading the litter thoroughly, or the 
plants will sink after they have been 
planted a few weeks. A layer of soil not 
less t han 7 inches deep should lie placed on 
the manure and leaves, and when the 
plants are in position they should be just 
clear of the glass. A suitable compost is 
one consisting of three parts good loam, 
one part leaf soil, one part decayed 
manure, and a little silver sand. Allow 
ample room between ihc plants, and plant 
them firmly, keeping the crowns just above 
the level of the soil. For a time no water 
will l>e required at the roots, hut the 
foliage should be thoroughly sprayed to¬ 
wards the close of dry afternoon*?. The 
lights should be left off the frames for two 
or three weeks, or the foliage will become 
drawn and weak. 

Strawberries for forcing _The earliest- 

potted pla.nt-s having filled their jw>ts with 
roots, -weak liquid manure will he given at 
every alternate watering until the crowns 
have become fully developed. Weeds and 
runners require to !*> strictly kept under, 
and tlie pots turned round at frequent in¬ 
tervals, to prevent the roots pushing 
through the crock-holes into the lied of 
ashe.s on which they are standing. Later- 
potted plants are rooting freely, and need 
careful attention in the way of watering. 
Plain water suffices for these until the pots 
arc well filled with roots, when these also 
will be afforded weak liquid manure to de¬ 
velop their crowns fully. Soot-water is also 
beneficial, ami has a good effect when 
syringed overhead. If mildew appears oil 
the foliage, dust the loaves with flowers of 
sulphur. 

Hardy fruit. —All mulchings should be 
I removed from trees this month, s c *o that 
son and n>ir mav exercise their influence on 
the borders. Lightly fork up the surface 
sob. especially ground that has become 
bard, by treading near wall trees. All 
shoots that are not required on wall and 
other trees should he removed, so that the 
remaining wood and buds mav receive the 
maximum amount of sunlight and air. 
Fruit trees that are affected with Ameri¬ 
can blight or other insect pests should be 
attended to, and overv effort made to tho¬ 
roughly cleanse the branches with some 
insecticide before tbe nests descend into 
the ground for the winter. 

Ccleworts. -Tbp. last lot baa been put 
out, and all h hi ides that bave occurred in 
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“ Hat, Drink 
and Be Merry” 

may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion Is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced; 
while ** merry'inaking ,f is frequent* 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con* 
tained in this old saying—or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter bj 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 

Beecham’s 
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Pills. 


Sold everywhere 

in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s*0d. 


WANTED 

FRESH 

SAQE MINT THYME 
MARJORAM PARSLEY 
BASIL BAY LEAVES 
BROOM AND 
DANDELION ROOTS 
ROSEMARY 

la quantities of not less than 1 cwt. 

Send Postcard stating price and quantity. 

Bankers: National Provincial Bank of Euglaud, 
Holloway. 

Dried Herb & Vegetable Co., 

LTD., 1 

60, Beaconsfield Road, 
New Southgate, N. 11. 

Telethon*: Finchley 1144. 

Telegraph : 

Cauljtatoe, Newhouth, London. 
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When every food 
was put to the test. 

In the days of scarcity,'the nutritive value 
of all dainties was summed up and “luxuries’ 1 
forbidden. Then Bird’s Custard was rightly 
judged to be among the important daily foods of 
the people. BIRD'S was recognised as necessary 
for body-building and sustenance. 

When milk was scarce and dear, Bird's 
Custard added 25% to its nutriment. 

When puddings were less palatable, Bird's 
made them tasty with its clean fresh flavor. 

When sugar was scarce, Bird's Custard 
covered its absence in the fruit. 

Birds 

the Pure Custard 

was able to do these things by reason 
of its quality and purity. Remember this 
when you arc offered a substitute. 
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'little's? 

I® 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double 8trongth 

Gallon Drum 
makoe 
■0 Gallons. 

■omm. utth a sow. ltd., doncaster. 


The latest day fop reSeMai >dye 
eients Is FHiqAYJUL.ra^ 


Cotton Netting, small Mesh, suitable for Heeds 
Beds,Poultry Kuna and Tenma Borders. 

20 yda. by 1 yd., 2 9 I 20 yda. by 2 yds , 5/- 
40 ,. .. 1 ,. | 40 » ., 9/6 

Carriwjt paid. Cash icith Order. 

And any Length or width can he supplied. 

If Lines at Top and Bottom add Id per Lineal yard. 

6 lb. Parrela odd lengtha, for BuBh Protection, 3- 
J. M. BREEDS, Net Works, RYE, Sussex. 




WHAT IS “ LIMBUX”? 


LIMBUX ia pure white lime flour: it is a natural 
fertiliser and soil energiser. “Limbux” brings out all 
the beat qualities in pour soil, qualities which too trequently 
he No soil produce* to the best advantage without 

it. Limbux,’* tor all-the-year-round use, ia of especial 
® » r £*. , ; ari P g ground of main-crops. In bags, 71ba. 1/6; 

14lbs 2 6 ; 23lbs. 5/-. Carriage PAID. Descriptive booklet 
free on application. Order now from 

lOQAJRP & PoiHAM 

_ 3 rtAnowTor® rura «gh nouv?RN v*c, 


IVAPORITE KSECTS IN THE SOU | 

Of all Seedsmen 

5trawson Chemical C* L™ rafluEEN Victoria St londow 


SANKEYS'^POTS 


5he BEST and ChcapesK 

Al.tr auanljly of »»h «Ur,rr.ukr4 .mi h.^» " car liar* t-a.J \ 

(**tonafr" frr^u.nH, M »i . au «* hall » m -» • 

• . '■ tfi**Kl»(. ..r ufiir !■>» I'rii.,1 l.t, tin • v'* 

5 PTCI\I. POTA-I all In,l» .*4 fr.*’ I 

I'ana 1r,.m -M. a*.h. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY & SON , LTP. 
&(jlwgll PoHgries. NQTr/HGMAM. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for prloee. Mention paptr. 
All Glass la sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B* ROBINSON. Glass and Builders' Merehar ta, 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

3fi Vears' Advertiser In Gardening Ill ustrated 

_ SITUATIONS. _ 

Q.ARDENER (Head Working), thoroughly 

expeiiencod in every branch of the profession, land 
and Btock. - It. DOW DING, -6, ; Victoria street, Muhlen- 
head, Berks. ____ 

T ADY G ARLENE R. F.R.JLS., collcg^ 

- LJ trained, experienced in Fruit and Plants denies 
post.-J. B. U. t<), Agincoprt rotd, Portsmti 'h. 
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Hoyal Horticultural Society. 

September 9tii, 1919. 

The meeting hold on the above date was a 
most interesting one, seeing that, in con¬ 
junction with it, the National Rose Society 
held its autumn show, while the National 
Dahlia Society also had its autumn exhibi¬ 
tion. Owing to the fine weather we have 
had of late the Dahlias in their various 
sections and Roses were in very fine form; 
in fact, we have seldom at an autumn 
show seen the colours of the Roses so 
brilliant, more especially in the two dark 
varieties, K. of K. and Red Letter Day, 
the latter being noteworthy in all the ex¬ 
hibits. In the autumn the tints, to our 
mind, are emphasised, due, in great 
measure, to the cool air and the very heavy 
dews that obtain. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

In this section a beautiful group of stove 
planks was put up by Mr. L. R. Russell, 
noteworthy among them being some fine 
pieces of Acalypha Sanderiana, with 
highly-coloured Crotons and Dracamas. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros, had a large group 
of Carnations, as also Allwoodi hybrids in 
various colours from purple to pure white. 
Noteworthy among the Carnations were 
Mary Allwood, Wivelsfleld White, Beacon, 
and Mikado. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

A group of hardy plants intermixed with 
various shrubs came from Mr. G. 
Reutlie, very noticeable being Gentiana 
lagodecliiana. Berberidopsis corallina, 
Hydrangea Otaka monstrosa. Magnolia 
grandiflora, and some richly-coloured 
forms of Erica cincrea. 

Mr. W. Wells. Junr., showed Gentiana 
Farreri, to which an Award of Merit was 
given. It is certainly very distinct., but it 
did not appeal to us from the flowering 
point of view, as only a few blooms were 
in evidence. 

ROSES. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, put up a magnificent group in which 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber was noteworthy. 
Mermaid (lemon, with very shiny foliage) 
also arresting attention. Messrs. Burch, 
of Peterborough, also showed well, Mine. 
E. Herriot, Fhnrisaer, Ophelia, Frau 
Karl Druschki, and Ilis Majesty being 
very good. In the group from Mr. II. 
Drew, Red Letter Day was notable, the 
flowers being very richly coloured. Messrs. 
S. McGredy and Son had some grand 
blooms, the finest, in our opinion, being 
Edel, a huge white well-built, flower which 
no doubt will in time find a prominent 
position in a box of exhibition blooms, and 
Martha Drew, II.T. with a full centre 
beautifully shaded pink. Messrs. Bees, 
Ltd., had a fine lot of Independence Day, 
whose colour may l>e best described as old 
gold and which will be largely sought 
after for pillars, arches, etc. Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons, Mr. Elisha J. Ilicks, 
and Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son each had 
excellent groups, noteworthy blooms in 
the first-mentioned exhibit being K. of Iv.. 
Mrs. Weniyss Quin, Red Letter Day, and 
Duchess of Wellington, while in that from 
Mr. Ilicks, Joanna Bridge. Modesty, and 
Hugh Dickson were noted. Messrs. Cant’s 
best flowers were Frau Karl Druschki, 
Jessie, and Mine. E. Herriot. 

FRCITING SHRUBS. 

Messrs. C’hoal and Sons put up an inter¬ 
esting group of berried shrubs, including 
freely-fruited branches of the various 
Crabs. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J an<V^^hJIcau iml aji inter- 
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esting exhibit, consisting mostly of 
Cattleya Hardyana alba, while in that 
from Messrs. Charlosworth and Co. there 
was a piece of Odontoglossum grande 
bearing two very handsome flowers larger 
than we have ever seen. Messrs. Low 
also put up au exhibit of mostly Cattleyas. 

FRUIT. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
showed a very interesting lot of season¬ 
able fruits, comprising Apples Kerry 
Pippin, William’s Favourite, James 
Grieve, and Wealthy, with Pears Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Dr. Jules Guyot, and Plum 
Pond’s Seedling. 


BEES. 


MOVING BEES IN WOODEN HIVES. 
The offer of a stock of bees to a keen bee¬ 
keeper is a good thing, and one to jump 
at on most occasions nowadays, especially 
when the price asked is moderate. It is 
a very rare occurrence to receive any offer 
in such days as these, v\hen bees are so 
scarce. Even at great pressure, the owner 
of stocks seldom consents to part with 
even one hive, and, if he is persuaded, the 
current price asked is very high—in my 
opinion, too high to be reasonable. But I 
suppose a small supply with a large de¬ 
mand connotes a high price. What shall 
be said, then, of an offer of a stock free, 
gratis, and for nothing? 1 am acquainted 
with such a case, and to speak of it. aud 
its removal will serve my promised pur¬ 
pose to give some hints ulxrnt moving bees 
in stand awl frames. In the instance 
under review, these bees were 100 miles 
dislant from the fortunate receiver’s 
house, so lie decided to fetch them him¬ 
self. The only necessary preliminary was 
the provision of a travelling box. This 
sounds like expense, but, as with most 
apparatus in beekeeping, an article can 
easily be made at home. A brood-box is 
procured, and a iidless strong packing 
case, with two handles of thin rope. Three 
or four 2-inch holes are made in the bot¬ 
tom of the latter and covered with per¬ 
forated zinc. Two strips are nailed across 
the bottom, outside, to keep it off the 
floor, thus allowing for free ventilation. 
The brood-box is then placed inside, and 
firmly screwed on its flat side to one 
side of the packing case. The brood- 
box need not be in the middle. One, 
or, better still, two dummy boards 
are provided. Then a piece of perforated 
zinc the size of the brood-box is placed on 
ttie top and across each of two sides a 
strip of w T ood is laid, being kept in posi¬ 
tion by other short strips nailed against 
the sides of the packing-case. Thus the 
hrood-box is kept rigid and down on the 
bottom of the packing-case. Also the zinc 
is kept in position, though a tack or two 
in addition w T ill be a wise precaution. A 
strong slat across the top of the packing- 
case completes the manufacture. Such 
an appliance is quite sufficient. Should 
the weather he chilly, it allows for warm 
padding round throe sides of the boos and 
on the top. 

The standard frames willi the clinging 
hoes were removed at night one by one. 
very gently after all the bees had 
finished flying. During this operation a 
cover lug quilt was kept on both the brood- 
boxes, being lifted and returned to posi¬ 
tion as required. This, with a little 
smoke at the commencement, kept the 
I bees down. A label, “ Live Bees, with 
care,” plainly written, was fastened in a 
| prominent position, with the traveller’s 
I name and address. It would he well to 
I add “ This sinp ip," for it was found 


that the railway porters seemed to think 
there was no difference between this pack¬ 
age of live bees and a portmanteau, judg¬ 
ing from the way in which they wanted 
to handle it. 

If a stock of bees with its hive has to 
he removed, there are just four things to 
he careful about. They are (1) to remove 
all supers and IIfts^ (2) to cover the 
brood-box with a sheet of perforated zinc, 
tacking a hit across the entrance too, and 
take away the covering quilt of calico or 
ticking; (3) to fix, quite rigidly, the 
brood-box by means of wedges at the sides 
and slats across the top over the zinc; 
and (4) to secure roof, body-box, and 
floor board by means of very strong wire 
— rope will not do—all round both ways. 
This last i»int is most important. It 
must be done so that the separate parts 
of the hive become one solid whole, as it 
were. See that everything is really rigid, 
secure, and immovable, so that jolting will 
not shake the brood-box loose or the roof, 
etc. The slats inside should be laid across 
the standard frame-ends, and not be run 
parallel with the frames. The floor ven¬ 
tilation holes, too, should be opened. 
Rigidity and absence of any bee spaces 
are what must be made sure of. In the 
case of a stock in its own hive, the .ques¬ 
tion of warmth need not be considered, 
unless the weather be exceptionally cold 
when the removal takes place. Of course, 
it is a simple matter to put some loose 
material inside the hive under the roof. 
There is no reason why the bee-escapes in 
the roof should not he stopped, supposing 
there be any fear of a few bees getting 
free inside during transit. Affix label 
! similar lo the one mentioned above. 

B. R. II. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bees in Mull.— In Gardening (September 
Gth, p. 489) “ B. R. H.” suggests tliAt the 
bees at present in Mull should be systemati¬ 
cally increased with the view to re-stocking 
the districts devastated by Isle of Wight 
disease. Now, according to “ B. R. II ,” 
the bees in Mull owe their escape from 
disease to the fact that they have never 
been exposed to infection on account of 
their isolation. Surely, your contributor m 
aware that bees, men, or any other animals 
brought into a county or district where a 
disease, to which they have never been ex¬ 
posed, is endemic, almost invariably con¬ 
tract that disease in the most severe form, 
and are often the means of re-starting an 
epidemic of it. Nothing could be more 
fatal than the policy proposed by 
“ It. R. II.,” and it is to he h<q>ed that no 
such plan will he tried. Up to the present 
only one race of bees has been found which 
is at once suitable for cultivation in this 
county and partially immune to Isle of 
Wight disease, namely, the Italian bee. 
Moreover, certain strains appear to show 
a greater immunity Ilian others. The 
Board of Agriculture has introduced a 
scheme for re-stocking the country with 
Italian bees—not Dutch-Italians as so 
many people think—and it is far better to 
concentrate on this scheme, which is the 
result of much care and thought on the 
part of the most able and experienced bee- 
men of this country, than to waste time 
over such projects as that suggested by 
your contributor. Wherever Isle of ight 
disease breaks out in a district the black 
j MVS are the first to succumb, with a very 
few exceptions, and the Italians, if they 
succumb at all. the last. This is not a 
]>ersonnl view, but a fact vouched for by 
j the leadingOiiiiithoditf)o:s ;on apiculture.— 

‘SfiifttNois at 
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Madonna Lilies in poor condition 

. 6'.).—The Madonna Lilies are probably 
m shade otr in a cold or tenacious soil, or, 
again, much too deeply buried in the earth, 
all of which are against them. In moderately 
light or good loamy, well-drained soils and 
a sunny position they are not much 
trouble, provided that arch enemy disease 
is not present. You say nothing of the 
conditions under which they have been 
grown, and particulars on this head are 
always helpful. 

Plants for oold house C. S.).— You can 
purchase at once Hyacinths, Tulip®, Nar¬ 
cissi, and other, bulbs, whicn you can pot 
up and stand in the open air, covering 
with ashes, and when well rooted bring 
into your house to flower during next 
spring. Many things, such as Azaleas 
(hardy), Prunus, Deutzias, Rhododen¬ 
drons, and such like, could also be potted 
up and kept in the open air, taking them 
into your cold house m the spring, when 
they would bloom. You cannot keep Zonal 
Pelargoniums during the winter without 
heat. 

FRUIT. 

Apple Ribston Pippin falling (E. Car - 

michael).— -Respecting the shoots of Rib- 
ston .Pippin, we regret being unable to de¬ 
termine the cause of failure, and the same 
with regard to the. pieces of wood of Annie 
Elizabeth. The pieces of Lady *Henniker 
Apple, you evidently omitted to enclose, as 
we failed to find them. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Essex Reader. —(1) You probably refer to 
Helianthus mnltiflorus Soleil d’Or. (2) 
There are so many Michaelmas Daisies 
that it would be advisable for you to visit 
a nursery where there is a good collection, 
and choose those you prefer. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Horton. — Scrophularda nodosa.- 11. 

Butler. —Rhamnus FranguLa.- J. H. 

Marsden .— A and B: We cannot undertake 
to. name Florist flowers; 1, Senecio 
Clivorum; 2, Rudbeckia laciniata. — J. 
Ross. —1 Aster acris; 2, Rudbeckia New- 
mani; 3, Monarda didyma; 4, Sedum 

album. - W. J .— 1, Spiraea Aruncus; 2, 

Inula Helenium; 3, Lythrum SaJicaria; 4, 

Phacelda oampanularia.- T. S. E. —1, 

Zephyranthes carinata; 2, CheJone bar- 
bata; 3, Agathaea coale.gt.is; 4, Saponaria 

officinalis fl.-pl. - J. Reynolds. —1, Pteris 

cretioa albo-lineaha; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, 
Adiantum scutum; 4, Adiantum Williamsi. 
—— J. R. —1, Pteris tremula: 2, Cyrto- 

mium falcatum.- M. B. —1, Toeoma radi- 

oans; 2, Sparmannia afrioana; 3, Justicda 
oarnea; 4, The Garland Flower (Hedy- 
chium Gfardnerianum). M. B. —1, Phyto¬ 
lacca decandra ; 2, Pulmouaria saccharata ; 
3, Aster acris; 4, Lysimachia clethroides. 

- C. K. Howard. —The Cape Figwort 

(Phygelius capemsas). - E. T. Dashund .— 

The Box Thom (Lycium chinense). 

Names of fruit.— J. C. — Plum Purple 
“Gage. - -Albert Date .— Specimens insuffi¬ 

cient. Kindly read our rules as to naming 
fruit, as it is very difficult to name with 

any certainty from one fruit only.- 

E. B. S .— Your Plum is, we think, Purple 
Gage. Is the stalk long? None of the 
fruits sent had a stalk.- Miss A. John¬ 

son .— A variety sent over from Russia 
many years ago, and known in this country 

as the Russian Pear. Of no value.- W 

Gaddum .— Apples: 1, Braddick’s Non¬ 
pareil ; 2, Stirling Oastle. - H. W .— 

Apples: 1, Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady 
Sudeley); 2, Gladstone; 3, Irish "Peach; 4, 

Beauty of Bath.- W. C. —Apples: 1, 

Juneating; 2, Mank’-s Oodlin • Plum: 3, 

Victoria. Pear: Beurrd Gifford. - G. C. 

—Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Dutch Cod- 

lin: 3, Golden Pippin. - W. L .— Apples: 

1, Stirling Castle. Pea*r: 2, Jargonelle. 
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MESSRS. DANIELS BROS., LIMITED. 
We hear that, owing to advancing years, 
Mr. Charles Daniels, who has held the 
position of Managing Director in Messrs. 
Daniels Bros., the Royal Norfolk Seed 
Establishment, Norwich, since its forma¬ 
tion in 1900, is retiring from active man¬ 
agement, and he has consequently resigned 
the office of Managing Director in favour 
of the Chairman, Lt.-Col. H. R. Fletcher, 
who has also been a Director of the Com¬ 
pany since its formation, and Chairman 
since the death of his father, Mr. B. E. 
Fletcher. Mr. Daniels retains a seat on 
the Board, and also his financial interest in 
the Company. Mr. John Clayton, who 
has been associated with the Company for 
over twenty years, has been elected a 
Director and Manager. The directors pro¬ 
pose to extend the operations of the Com¬ 
pany in quite a number of directions. Mr. 
W. Rogers Smith is the Secretary of the 
Company._ 

From the King’s Acre Nurseries, 
Limited, we liave received two catalogues, 
one of which is devoted to Roses ana the 
other to fruit. The latter is an excellent 
production, and readers who are contem¬ 
plating adding to their fruit garden would 
do wefi to write for a copy. 

All varieties of English, French, and 
Dutch bulbs are offered in the catalogue 
just issued by Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, 
Limited, Wdrdsley, Stourbridge, and they 
will be pleased to send a copy to any 
readers gratis and post free on applica¬ 
tion. 



SLUGS. 

INSURE YOUR CROPS 

Against SLUGS, WORMS. RATS. 
MICE. CATS and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and Samj>U free.) 
la. and Is. 6d. Tina and 15s. per Owt (tar. 
London) of Chemists, Stores, and 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON. E.14. 

A warded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1911. 



Foster Clarks 


7!W 


CaMtard J 


Cream Custard 


THE GOOD HEALTH 
/ MAGAZINE 

XFor September contains specially written m 
f articles by qualified medical men on the 
following subjects:— 

An Epldemlo of Nerves. 

Cause and Prevention of Varloose Veins. 
Summer OiarrhoBa. 

The Teeth. By a London Surgeon-Dentist. 

Good Health is a reliable family health 
magazine that makes clean, simple life 
attractive, and points the way to real suc¬ 
cess. Begin to read it NOW. 

SAMPLE COPY sent post free on receipt of 3d. 
in stamps to— 

Dept. I, Good Health, Staoborough Park, Watford, 


-Important Sale of- 


300 TW0-R00N BUNGALOWS. 

NEW - COMPLETE. CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 

EXTRA STRONG. WEATHERPROOF. PORTABLE TENANTS’ FIXTURES. 

SPEOrPIOA.TION. 


SIDE WALLS.— Framed of 3 in. by 2 in., and 
3 in. by in., and covered with 2 in. Feather- 
edged Boards in complete sections, with door 
complete with lock and key. and sashes with glass 
for same (top part opening for ventilation, with 
necessary fittings). 

ENDS.— Each made in sections, framed of 3 in. 
by 2 in. and 3 in. by 1$ in. Timbers, covered as 
above. 

DOORS. —Hung on 
strong Hinges, complete 
with Lock and Key. 

BOLTS. —All neces¬ 
sary Bolts and Nuts for 
erecting each size build¬ 
ing complete. 



ROOF. —Framed of principals, with necessary 
Purlins and Boards, and good felt to cover same, 
making all thoroughly weatherproof. 

WIN DOWS. -Hung on good strong hingest 
upper part to open as fanlights. 

FLOOR.— Joists. 3 in. by 2 in., with 2 in. Boards 
to cover same - . 

GENERAL. -The 

buildings can be erected 
by any ordinary’ work¬ 
man-holes made ready 
for bolts. Plans for erect¬ 
ing supplied. 


8 ft. 
high 


BE YOUR OWN 
LANDLORD. 

Carriage Paid 

£65 

with Partition. 

3 for £190. 6 for £375. 

If Asbestos Fireproof Sheets supplied for lining Sides, Ends, & Ceilings, £17 10*. extra. 
FOR OTHER DESIGNS SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

All orders despatclved 14 to 21 days. Cheques crossed & Co. P.O.O . payable G.P.O. 

Portable Buildings Contractors, 

18, Savoy Street, London, W.C. 2. 


CEASE PAYING 
RENT. 

Carriage Paid 

£65 

with Partition. 
12 for £725. 


T. BATH & CO., 
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OMO 

Bleacher-Cleanser-Purifier, 


)w 





“Let me /ie/p. Mummy —my hands are White , too! 9 * 

WO matter how thoroughly the housewife may 
* ^ wash her linen, in the ordinary way she can’t 
produce the same purity and whiteness as Omo. 
Omo is a bleacher as well as a cleanser. Table¬ 
cloths and serviettes washed and bleached with 
Omo are always white, well preserved and free 
from stains and discolouration. 

Omo is not in the least injurious to fabric, and 
to use it is simplicity itself. Buy a packet for 
the next wash of linens, following the simple 
directions. 

Not for Colours , Woollens or Flannels . 

IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 

Omo is made by Hudson’*—a name famous in every household. 

R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 



Pat the clothe s into 
cold water with 
Omo, bring them 
to the boil, let 
them boil for half - 
an-hour, rinse and 
hang to dry. 


Published by John Naylkr at his Othces, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2 (Telephone: Holborn 731), and Printed by the Chancery Lane 

C*ru iOl P ° WoRK8, LTU ' 8epMmb " M mt - UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 

* URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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THOUGHTS flftD THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 


CHINESE PHIflUliAS. 


I HAVE latterly dealt more with the things 
of the garden than with its thoughts. No 
matter who the gardener or garden lover 
may be, he cannot coniine himself to the 
material things and duties pertaining to 
his charge and succeed. To attempt it is 
to cripple and stunt oneself and to deprive 
our vocation of that which not only makes 
duty a pleasure, but widens and enlarges 
our conception of what it really is. 

There are some gardeners whom I have 
met in the course of my life who ought 
never to have been gardeners—men who 
have never dreamt that the garden 
possesses a soul, who have never felt its 
inspiration. Good men in other respects, 
they conscientiously perform their daily 
tasks, attending to their crops, keeping 
everything spick and span, and go home to 
their rest contented. But the true gar¬ 
dener does NOT go home to his rest con¬ 
tented. He carries his garden with him. 
He plans and devisee, and he thinks ahead. 
He has realised that the garden Inns a soul 
and has got into touch with it. It lures 
him, appeals to him, suggests to him. It 
inspires him, cheers him, and stirs him up 
to a line enthusiasm and devotion. As 
there are great differences between paint¬ 
ings and paintings, so there are between 
gardens and gardens, and the sole cause is 
what we call “soul.” It. is the difference 
of Life and Death. I have gassed upon 
statuary instinct with this “ life,” and 
have had the fibres of my being thrilled by 
what it conveyed to me. I have gazed 
upon other statuary, no less correct and 
beautiful, which never awakened a single 
response within me. So, too, 1 have been 
in gardens which I could not gaze upon 
without a dimming of the eyes and a swell¬ 
ing of the heart with emotions too deep for 
words, and in other gardens, perhaps 
larger, grander, and more pretentious, 
which have elicited an unemotional and 
fugitive admiration, but conveyed no 
message to my real self that 1 could carry 
away. 

I have often thought that many an un¬ 
interesting garden is the result of the de¬ 
signer’s lack of imagination and gardening 
instinct. It does not always follow that 
the architect who designs a noble dwelling 
can as successfully design the garden at¬ 
tached to it. The proportions may be cor¬ 
rect, the general idea perfect, and yet it 
may remain formal, cold, and lifeless, how¬ 
ever beautifully clothed. The house 
architect may be unimaginative, strictly 
utilitarian; the garden architect must be 
imaginative, poetical. Too often the 
builders of our villas are thtfTr own a 
tects and loqk upqa ttye 0\rdjj\Js h 



porta At, or, at least, of third-rate import¬ 
ance—hence there is plenty of gardens that 
never can be beautiful until they have been 
entirely re-designed. None but enthusiasts 
will put themselves to that trouble and 
expense, especially if their tenure is at all 
uncertain as to its duration. 

After all, w r e must not lay too great a 
stress upon the possible shortcomings of 
the designer. The man who loves his gar¬ 
den will rise superior to any error of de¬ 
sign. He will make it his own as truly as 
his good lady will make the drawing-room 
her own. He will stamp his individuality 
upon it; the creations will be none others 
but his. Not all at once, but little by little 
he will overhaul and re-create every 
flower-bed and every corner until he shall 
have completely metamorphosed the wiiole. 
And even then he will not have finished; 
he will never have finished; for when a 
man has written finis to garden improve¬ 
ments that garden begins to die and his 
interest to die with it. But who talks of 
dying? Does not every season bring its 
ow’ii demands? Does not the spring garden 
differ from the autumn one and the winter 
from the summer one? Visualise for a 
moment the stupendous changes about to 
automatically take place as summer gives 
place— vid autumn—to winter. All that 
effulgent radiance of the flower-beds will 
be rotten within a month; all those 
gorgeously-bedecked trees will be bare as 
a telegraph pole, all those grateful per¬ 
fumes have died. But for the gardener's 
care and prevision these changes would be 
intensely disagreeable, but he guides where 
he cannot control, and the change is made 
agreeable and interesting. He know T s that 
this apparent death is but the opening up 
of a new life, and all his thoughts and 
cares are to fashion and guide that to 
harmonise with that new design wiiich in 
his heart he desired and has conceived. 
Duties are thus thrust upon him and keep 
alive that interest which can only find its 
true expression in effort. He simply can¬ 
not take his ease and be content, for just 
when he fancies he will “ take his ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry,” the call of the 
garden comes to him and he remembers 
something that must be seen to at once. 

The beauty of it is that he does not mind. 
He loves the velvety fetters; he would not 
break his bonds. The garden is his mis¬ 
tress and he yields to her exactions. He is 
not far from the best of everything when 
he treads its flower-decked paths. His 
thoughts ascend with the odours of the 
bloom far beyond the tree tops, and his 
life takes in much of the sweetness and 
purity. The w T onder is not so much that 
he is. therefore, among the best of men. 
but that in such environment and such 
occupation he should be anything else. 

> F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week; 

Late Roses in S.W. Scotland.— As a rule 
these are poor this year, as has been well 
seen at the flower shows held this autumn 
and in going round various gardens. The 
long spell of drought has had a bad effect 
and blooms have been small and of little 
substance.—A. 

A note from B. Columbia.— We had a 

few weeks at a lovely lakeside cottage, but 
we w’ere too late for the wild Roses, which 
are lovely and so varied in size and in 
shape, size, and colour of the hips. We 
found many berried shrubs and many wild 
fruits, two or three Orchises, a small Solo¬ 
mon's Seal, masses of Cornus canadensis, 
of course—so pretty in seed, a little Trien- 
talis, the Linmea, just covering the rocks, 
and one of the Amelanchiers that berries 
much, wiiich they call “Saskatoon.”— 
D. B. K. 

Crataegus Arnoldiana. —I do not know if 
you have this, or if it fruits well in Eng¬ 
land. This week the trees here are covered 
with fully ripe scarlet fruit, and I wish 
you could see them. For this climate 
there is certainly no other plant which 
makes such a display of ripe fruit in Au¬ 
gust. It is a large and shajiely tree, too, 
and as beautiful in early spring as it is 
now r . Great quantities of Crata?gus fruit 
are produced in the Arboretum, and if you 
care for any of it we shall be very glad to 
send you this autumn a supply of as many 
species as you care for. —C. S. Sargent, 
Arnold Arboretum , Jamaica Plain , Mass. 

Rose Jeannie Dickson. —The Hybrid-Tea 
Rose has almost ousted the old Hybrid Per¬ 
petual from many gardens, but .Teannie 
Dickson is a very fine example of the older 
favourites. A fine bold flow ? er, the petals 
are very large, and the colour—rosy-pink 
with silvery .shading—is pleasing. A good 
feature of this Rose is that the blooms 
withstand rain and may be had in good 
form when other H.P.’s, such as Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, or Victor Ver- 
dier. are spoiled. Unfortunately, Jeannie 
Dickson is scentless, or, at all events, I 
have never been able to detect a vestige 
of perfume in bud or in expanded bloom. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Climbing Roses and rain.— The recent 
note (from a w r riter in the “ Field ”) which 
appeared in Gardening was perfectly cor¬ 
rect. Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, and 
similar climbing Roses are planted much 
too freely. When the flowers expand, if 
the weather be bright all is well. But a 
day or tw r o of rain soon reduces the heads 
to rotting clusters. This w*as w r ell exem¬ 
plified on the platform at Castle-Douglas 
raihvay station, on which large numbers of 
these Roses are used. I passed through 
that station on August 27th when the 
display was at its height. I returned on 
September 2nd, and, hCai^ ; rhiris having 
fallen in the interval, the fine show of fhe 
various climbers was replaced by-clusters 
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of dingy or ha If-rotted blooms.—W. McG., 
Ealmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Lady Larpent’s Leadwort.— I have 
never seen any reason to doubt the hardi¬ 
ness of this Leadwort, although I have 
observed it destroyed by other plants being 
allowed to smother it. It is so beautiful 
when in flower in late autumn and also 
when its leaves assume their dying tints 
that it is safe to claim it as one of the 
most desirable of our low-growing autumn 
flowering plants. In cold gardens and in 
the north, even in the warmest spots, it is 
advisable to give it the sunniest spot at 
command. A warm retaining wall or a 
sunny bit of roekwork suits it well. The 
flowers are of a beautiful shade of blue. 
The leaves, when passing away, assume 
some of the most exquisite autumn tints 
possible. A mass of this Leadwort on a 
wall garden is magnificent in the late daya 
of October. The flowers generally appear 
in .September or early October.—S. 
A KNOTT. 

The White Japan Anemone.— It is inter¬ 
esting to note the success of the fine old 
Anemone japoniea alba in some gardens 
where one would not expect it to do well, 
and to compare it in others. I know of 
several roadside and street-side gardens 
where with a narrow space—a foot or two 
—between it and the dusty thorough fa ro¬ 
of ten a busy one—Anemone japoniea alba 
flourishes apace and flowers every year 
with but the slightest attention. In some 
other gardens (one can hardly dignify 
some of these street-side ones with the 
name) this white Japan Anemone is a com¬ 
parative failure, dwarf and far from free- 
flowering. The best of the road and street 
gardens for this flower appear to be those 
with a north or north-east exposure, where 
they can get but little sun and are not ex¬ 
posed to the withering influences of the 
summer and autumn sun against the house 
walls.—S. M. D. 

Potato notes. -I was interested in the 
notes on Potatoes by W McG. in last 
week's issue of your excellent paper. I have 
grown Edzell Blue this season, and with 
me it is not an early at all. I would class 
it as second early or nearly maincrop. 
Kerr’s Pink has been disappointing with 
me, and Duchess of Cornwall good. In¬ 
deed, for some years this variety was the 
heaviest cropper I had, but it is falling off 
now. By far the finest early I have grown 
this season is a little known variety named 
“ Victory.” I dug it several days before 
Sharpe’s Express and Midlothian Early. 
It is a much better cropper than these 
varielies and of fine quality, at the same 
time producing excellent tubers for exliibi- 
lion. A friend of mine in Lincolnshire 
writes me that he dug very nice potatoes 
from it after the seeds had been in the 
ground for only eight weeks.—W. II. 
Massie, Itcdbras, Edinburgh . 

The double pink Bramble.— The dressed 
garden is hardly the place for this, but 
there are many positions where it can dis¬ 
play its charms to advantage. Its loose, 
rambling nature commends it for many 
purposes, while an isolated specimen can 
be readily formed by securing the princi¬ 
pal branches to a few stout stakes, and 
then allowing the shoots to grow at will. 
In this way they form a tangled mass, 
which is, towards the end of the summer, 
an object of considerable beauty. On the 
margin of water, w'here a wild, or semi¬ 
wild. state of things prevails, this Bramble 
is, perhaps, seen at its best, the long, arch¬ 
ing shoots, plentifully furnished with their 
pretty pink blossoms, having a charming 
effect. While it will thrive near water, 
this Bramble will also withstand drought 
well. The flovvtfFs^nrc very jcfcuhle, and 
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consist of a number of closely-paeked 
narrow petals, after the manner of some 
of the double Daisies, for which reason it 
is sometimes knowrn as Itubus bellidiflorus. 
The correct name is, hbwever, I believe, 
Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno. 

Oxalis lobata.— One of the few or com¬ 
paratively few plants which we can ex¬ 
pect to bloom in late autumn in the rock 
garden is Oxalis lobata. It is one of the 
hardiest of the genus, with the exception, 
possibly, of the lovely O. enneaphylla, but 
its beauty is of a'different order. It lacks 
the silvery charm of the foliage of its sis¬ 
ter flower, and its yellow blooms have 
not the delightful effect produced by O. 
enneaphylla. With me it always bloomed 
in late September or early October, and it 
was very welcome then wdth its golden 
flowers and attractive foliage. It is hardy, 
but as severe frosts come sometimes in 
the end of September or early October with 
us, lasting a few days, and then giving 
place to a spell of mild weather, fr have 
usually covered it with a sheet of glass 
about that season so as to prevent the 
flowers being damaged. In more favoured 
localities this is not necessary. Half shade 
Is recommended for it, but I find that it 
should have full sun. A gritty soil is suit¬ 
able for it. The height is only about 3 
inches.—S. Aknott. 

Desfontainea spinosa.— This Chilian 
shrub is just now flowering freely. Out of 
bloom it might by the uninitiated be 
readily mistaken for a Holly. It is of 
sturdy growth, and though it will attain a 
height of eight to ten feet it will flower 
freely when much smaller. The flowers, 
which are drooping after the manner of 
those of a Fuchsia, are tubular in shape, 
each about 1} inches long, and half an inch 
across the expanded mouth. In colour 
they are deep scarlet tipped with yellow. 
This Desfontainea cannot be regarded as 
hardy in many parts of the country; but on 
the western seaboard, both of England and 
Scotland, and also in Ireland it will do 
well. In common with most Chilian 
shrubs a liberal amount of atmospheric 
moisture is favourable to its well doing. 
In some districts it ripens seeds, which 
afford a ready means of increase, but fail¬ 
ing these, cuttings of the half ripened 
shoots may be struck. They should be 
taken before they get too hard, and if dib¬ 
bled into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating case they will in time 
root, but somewhat slowly.—K. R. W. 

Galega Hartlandi. —A wonderful advance 
has been made in nearly all families of 
hardy plants, newer varieties showing a 
great improvement in size and substance 
of bloom and vigour of habit, this applying 
alike to those whose numbers are large, as 
the Asters and Phloxes, or only few in 
number, as in the case of the Goat’s-ruo 
(Galega officinalis) and G. o. alba, the old 
lilac and white forms of which have long 
been common in all gardens. They are 
among the few that do fairly well in poor 
borders, although, like the majority of 
things, they respond freely to more liberal 
treatment, a sunny position and a deep 
sandy loam suiting them admirably. They 
can remain in the same quarters for many 
years, although they are the better for 
occasional division. The variety named at 
the head of this note is much more vigor¬ 
ous than the type, attaining in fairly good 
soil a height of 5 feet. Forming ns it does 
a dense mass of flower and foliage, it 
makes an admirable plant for the back of 
large borders. The flower-stems are much 
longer, and spikes and individual blooms 
considerably larger. The upper part of the 
flower is deeper in shade than the lower, 
giving if a very distinct appearance. As¬ 
sociated with Gypsophila or light Grasses, 


it is a charming flower for dinner-table 
work or single small vases. 

Lilies of the Valley.— Few plants are 
more neglected in a garden than the Lily 
of the Valley. One can see it repeatedly; 
the bed, small at first, planted in some 
shady corner has grown beyond all bounds. 
Every year there are flowers, but small 
blooms * are in the majority, the finest 
spikes being produced from crowns on the 
outer edges of the bed. It is the old story; 
if one must have fine flowers root con¬ 
gestion must be avoided; there must of 
necessity be room for development. Now 
the time is approaching when Lilies of the 
Valley should be taken in hand. That 
long-undisturbed bed will be benefited by 
overhauling and replanting. A fresh place 
is suggested—not necessarily an entirely 
shady one— w t he re a bed can be made up, 
first incorporating with the soil, leaf- 
mould, old cow-dung, or horse-droppings. 
The fattest crowns should be selected for 
the new bed, planting them at least 
G Inches apart. Let the small crowns be 
similarly treated in a bed by themselves. 
It is only by cultivating them that one is 
able to keep up a high standard of flowers. 
Persistently neglected they degenerate into 
an apology for blossoms.— Woodbastwick. 

Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).— 
It is the exception rather than the rule to 
find a plant of sterling worth ornamenting 
the banks of a railway cutting. Recently, 
however, from the window of a Luton- 
bound train from St. Pancras I was inter¬ 
ested not a little in the hundreds of the 
Bladder Senna in such a position; indeed, 
from the Finchley Road district outwards 
for a mile or two this flowering shrub 
adorned the banks on each side of the line 
in not a few instances, to the exclusion of 
all other plants, while in others associated 
with Flags, Golden Rod, and others. For 
some distance, however, the flowering 
shrub named predominated, and I must 
confess 1 had never seen so much of it in 
one place before. The angle of the banks, 
too, showed the plant to perfection, and 
though the heyday of its flowering was 
past, the thousands of “Bladders” 
dangling from bushes not infrequently 
0 feet to 8 feet across told their own tale. 
Quite enough, too, of the golden flowers 
remained to indicate what the display had 
been at its best, while the evidence afforded 
by the whole of the value of the subject 
for tow r n and smoky districts placed the 
matter beyond all doubt.—E. H. Jenkins. 

The Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea).—I 
often winder at the scarcity of this 
Gentian in gardens, for it is a distinct and 
most valuable plant, sending forth freely 
its beautiful and numerous purple-blue 
flowers from the axils of its Willow-like 
leaves. For a long time past a group of it 
has been quite a feature, and although 
very much neglected during the war, the 
plants are again as beautiful as ever and 
flowering with the greatest profusion. 
Both the blue and white forms are grow¬ 
ing together, and very pretty they look on 
sunny days when their blooms are fully 
expanded. Even in several so-called blue 
gardens I could not discover this charming 
plant. Moist, shaded positions are often 
recommended for it, and although it comes 
from the Mountain Tine w r oods of Europe, 
it is happiest with me in a sunny border 
where the soil is fairly light and w'arrn. I 
saw some plants of it the other day grow'- 
ing in the foreground of overhanging 
shrubs, in which case they were drawn and 
taller than mine, but their flowering was 
very poor. With me it reaches a height of 
2 feet 0 inches. The plants die down in 
winter, and , if increase is required they 
may then be divided up and good results 
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PEACH ROYAL GEORGE. 

Royal George is one of the best known 
Peaches and is largely grown in all parts 
of the kingdom. When forced Royal 
George rarely fails, and, what is so valu¬ 
able to those wdio force hard, it will stand 
more heat than many of the earlier kinds. 
This variety does not drop its buds like 
many others, and is not at all fastidious 
as to position. It makes a grand back 
wall tree, and, provided the wood is not 
crowded, the fruits are large and very 
sweet, with the distinct flavour so much 
liked. The fruits, given the best culture, 
are medium-sized, skin pale, speckled with 
red in the shade, and marbled, as it were, 
near the stalk, the portion exposed to the 
sun being a. deep red. The flesh is a pale 
yellowish-white, the portion near the stone 
very red. The flowers are small and the 


prey to mildew, more especially when the 
weather happened to be dull and cold. For 
open walls, Stirling Castle, one of the 
Royal George type, is a grand variety 
where the older one mildews badly. This 
is hardier than the one described, and 
should find a place where Royal George 
fails. In cold-houses it does at times mil¬ 
dew, but I think tills is caused by too much 
moisture at certain parts of the day. This 
variety should never be syringed overhead 
so late that the leaves are not dry by sun¬ 
set, as I have found mildew troublesome if 
this is not attended to. A. G. 


GOOSEBERRIES ON WALLS. 

Fine crops of Gooseberries might be grown 
on walls, and all vacant places on them be¬ 
tween the permanent trees should be tilled 



Peach Royal George. 


leave** are without glands. In the open it 
may be termed a mid-season variety, 
ripening at the cud of August on a warm 
wall. In cold, wet soils on open walls this 
variety is not reliable, as it mildews badly, 
no matter how well treated as regards 
food. Even in light soils in the most fav¬ 
oured localities, at times it fails badly. 
Doubtless, this failing is caused at times 
by the stock not suiting the variety. I 
have had the trees in splendid health up 
to the time when the fruits were the size 
of small Walnuts, and with much rain or 
dull, cold weather, the trees have been 
suddenly attacked. Unless means are 
taken to cheek the mildew, it so badly dis¬ 
figures the fruit that it is not presentable 
at table, and the trees present a wretched 
appearance. On the other hand, in even 
heavier soil, but in an elevated position 
near the sea-coast, trees have never been 
attacked. In the Thames Valley it rarely 
escapes. In the Horticultural Gardens at 
Chiswick, even when grown on a south 
wall, Royal George IVatti invariably fell a 
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up with them. An east wall suits them 
admirably, and on wmlls they can be better 
protected from birds than when grown 
in the usual way. 

By growing Gooseberries on wmlte two 
advantages are secured—first, fruit of a 
size suitable for tarts can be had earlier 
by a fortnight than on bush trees—a great 
gain—and the fruit when ripe will keep 
much longer than that produced in the 
ordinary w r ay. Rain is thrown off it by 
the wall coping, thus keeping the ripe fruit 
dry, and preventing splitting and decay. 
It is necessary to cover the trees with 
netting to protect the buds from birds in 
spring, thereby warding off in some degree 
rain, which soon renders the trees liable 
to the attacks of red spider. Some five 
years ago I planted a quantity of Goose¬ 
berry-trees of different kinds against the 
walls in the spaces between the i>ermanent 
fruit-trees. They are now G feet high, and 
every year are completely covered with 
fruit down to the ground. They never fail, 
no matter wliat the season may be. The 


young wood, which is made freely, is 
pruned away in summer before the fruit 
ripens— i.e., w ith the exception of the lead¬ 
ing shoots—and this assists maturation by 
admitting the sun's rays freely among the 
fruit. Gooseberries from w’alls, I think, 
too, arc of better flavour than those from 
bushes. Keeping small birds off the buds 
in spring is a great advantage. Some time 
before Christmas the trees are pruned, and 
in doing this I leave as much young w r ood 
as possible without overcrowding; other 
shoots I cut in quite close with the excep¬ 
tion of leaders, from which I just remove 
the extreme points. The branches left are 
laid in quite thickly, say 4 inches apart. I 
then mix lime, soot, and clay to the con¬ 
sistency of paint; some grease or anything 
of the kind from the kitchen is then melted 
over a fire, and to this I add the other 
ingredients w T lien hot. With this mixture 
I paint all the branches, covering them 
completely, buds and all. To some this 
may seem a troublesome matter, entailing 
a large amount of time where there are 
large numbers of trees to operate on, but 
the results w T cll repay me. Some recom¬ 
mend lime only applied w r ith a syringe, but 
that does not adhere sufficiently. The 
frosts and rains of winter w r ash it off, and 
by adding the grease and clay this is 
remedied. It does not w\ash off before the 
trees are safe from the attacks of birds, 
and with caterpillars lam seldom troubled. 
The stems of the trees, too, are never 
affected by Moss, such as one often sees 
on trees not treated in the way described. 
This I attribute to the annual painting. 
The bush trees are also all painted, but I 
do not summer-prune them, as they do not 
make as much w T ood as those growing 
against the w'alls. They bear heavy crops 
annually—so heavy as to require supports 
to keep the fruit off the ground. 

B. W. H. 


EARLY PEARS. 

Although there is little difference of 
opinion as to the best mid-season and late 
Pears, it is by no means so united wfliere 
the early varieties are concerned; indeed 
no tw’o opinions are alike as to a few T of 
the best earlies. This is, I think, partly 
due to the fact that soil and situation 
affect them considerably more than the 
later varieties, so that a sort that may be 
profitable in one place is practically use¬ 
less in another. This Is very apparent in 
a comparison of Jargonelle on the sandy 
soil of Surrey and here in mid-Bucks on 
a heavy loam and a N.W. aspect. In the 
one place the fruit came in very early and 
at one time, so that it was difficult to know 
when to catch it at its best, but here the 
ripening is later and the development not 
so rapid. Starting in mid-August the last 
fruits have only just (September 2nd) been 
picked. A very old Pear, so old in fact 
that there is, I believe, no authentic record 
of its introduction, it still retains its place 
as about the best of the first earlies. In¬ 
deed there is no other variety to compete 
with it unless it may be Beurre Giffard, 
and this has never attained the popularity 
of Jargonelle. Other first earlies like 
Citron des Carmes and Doyenne d’Et£ 
are smaller and their season is very brief. 

It is hardly advisable to plant many first 
early Pears for private consumption, alike 
from the fact of their brief season and 
that many kinds of fruit are available at 
that time, but given a cool aspect and a 
fairly heavy soil as mentioned earlier in 
this note, a tree of Jargonelle, either on a 
w T all or as a bush, should prove very ac¬ 
ceptable. Its immediate followers are 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Clapp’s Favourite, 
and Windsor h£JQftiRmlffiPlb'f preference, 
that| ip. jvitlt^pse^wh^-.dp ^o£ pl^ect.do the 
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]towerful aroma of Williams’. Windsor, a 
very old variety, is still a favourite for 
orchard culture as a first early, given a 
fairly light, warm soil. It Is, however, 
profitable only wljere facilities for a quick 
sale exist. B. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear scab.—I beg to enclose for inspec¬ 
tion a Pear (Dr. Jules Guyot) which seems 
to be affected with some disease, and to 
request the favour of your informing me 
through your columns if the disease Is 
such as to require treatment, and, if so, 
what treatment should be applied to the 
tree?— A Croft. 

[The Pear sent is affected with the fun¬ 
goid disease known ns scab, and it has 
also been damaged by some gnawing in¬ 
sect, probably the larva of the winter moth. 
For the former, spray the tree with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture at half strength after 
gathering the fruit. For the latter, spray 
with caustic alkali solution after the 
tree has been pruned in winter or late nu- 
Inuin. Then spray with Bordeaux mixture 
at full strength at the end of January.] 

Fig in poor condition.— I am enclosing a 
Fig and should be greatly obliged if you 
would tell me the cause of its being dry 
and seedy. I have three young plants the 
fruits of which are the same, and there is 
also an older plant in another part of the 
garden in the same condition. A plant 
which is next to it has satisfactory Figs.— 
C. G. Dai.y. 

[The Fig sent appears, on subjecting it 
to examination, to be in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, and the only way we can account for 
tlie fiesli being so dry is that the roots have 
not received a sufficient amount of mois¬ 
ture. As you are doubtless awn re the two 
spells of drought we have experienced this 
season have led to the soil—especially that 
near to and at the base of walls and build¬ 
ings—becoming exceedingly dry to a con¬ 
siderable depth, and in some instances, 

1 hough copious rains have fallen, the sub¬ 
soil is still dry. To put the matter beyond 
doubt, we advise that the soil in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the trees in 
question be tested, and if found, as w T e sus¬ 
pect, to be devoid or nearly so of moLsture 
to afford a thorough watering at once. 
Had the fruits dropped off we should have 
been inclined to attribute the trouble to the 
fact of the fruits having become too far 
developed last autumn.] 

Apple Red Victoria.— Tliis, from a colour 
point of view, has much to recommend it. 
Recently a friend brought me a fruit to 
try the quality. Certainly it was tender, 
Imt for flavour I could see no improvement 
on Gladstone. In point of size it may be 
larger. Gladstone in my garden on stan¬ 
dards ait tains to a good size—five to six to 
a lb. Fruits with the high colour of those 
recently exhibited at a meeting of the 
U.H.S. were very handsome. I should lie 
glad to know from those who have grown 
it if it is a robust growler, and If it crops 
in a young state freely. Seeing a fine dish 
or two exhibited is a poor guide to those 
about to plant for profit, more so as these 
early kinds have no keeping pow T ers.— 
J. (’ROOK. 

Pear Bonne d’Ezee.— Recently I observed 
a very heavy crop of tide IVnr on bush 
trees in the gardens at Port Mary, Dun- 
drennan. The variety is useful in October, 
very prolific, and with fruits of moderate 
size. The skin is a pale green, turning 
to yellow when ripe, and flushed toward 
the sun. Flesh white and tender. Flavour 
very passable. Mr. Anderson, the gardener 
at Port Mary, grows it under the synonym 
of Brockworth Pa^k.—W. McGL, Balmac. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aphides on Cabbages. —I should be glad 
if you could tell me what the ehclosed pest 
is. It attacks Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, etc.—B. M. S. 

[The plants have been attacked by 
aphides. You cannot employ anything 
offensive to destroy them, as if you did you 
would render the leafage unfit for eating. 
The best thing is to wash the heads as 
clean as you can with heavy waterings. 
Under ordinary conditions, the winter's 
frosts and mins should destroy the 
aphides. If washings fail, then syringe 
with strong salt water, washing it off the 
next morning with clean water. Dress¬ 
ings of soot, lime, soft soap, or any insec¬ 
ticide would be very objectionable on 
Greens.] 

Growth on Salpiglossis. —I should be 
much obliged if you would explain the en¬ 
closed growth at the base of a Salpiglossis 
plant, in a i*)t. I have also found the 
same tiling on a plant in the open ground. 
As it is of quite a different growth from 
tlie plant, 1 presume it is a parasite.— 
G. L. J. f Croydon. 

[The curious growth at the base of the 
►Salpiglossis is a kind of gall produced by 
the attack, in all probability, of a bac¬ 
terium similar to, if not identical with, 
that which produces “ acorn gall ” in 
Roses, Apples, Birches, e.tc. If this is the 
cause, it is a soil organism—that is, 
lives in the soil, and there gains access 
to certain living plants, upon which it 
produces these curious galls. It does not, 
as a rule, do any great harm to the plants 
attacked.] 

Grubs destroying Turnips. —I enclose 
three grubs, as I am anxious to find out 
what they are. I have a field of Swede 
Turnips, which are being eaten off close to 
the ground by enclosed grubs. I found 
the grubs about half an inch under the 
surface. Is there any remedy to stop 
them destroying the roots now?—I\ 

Cl UTTERBUCK. 

[The caterpillars are those of the Tur¬ 
nip moth, belonging to the group known as 
surface grubs, from their habit of hiding 
just beneath the soil, except; at night, 
when they come out to feed. Hand-pick¬ 
ing in small areas is effective, but In large 
areas It is difficult to carry out. Spraying 
with lead arsenate, if the plants are not 
large, would he effective, but if they arc 
nearing a size lo be eaten, tills would be 
rather dangerous, as lead arsenate is a 
poison to all animals. Ducks would de¬ 
vour many of them if they gained access 
to the field.] 

Insect destroying plants.— Will you be 

good enough to state in your “ Answers 
to Queries” what insecticide will prevent 
the damage done to the enclosed? It lias 
been with me for years, and I have tried 
the usual quassia wash, soft soap, and 
paraffin, hut with no result. It is now 
getting serious, for it prevents plants 
blooming, especially Fuchsias, some of 
which I have had for ten years. It is now 
spreading to Pelargoniums, Dahlias; in 
fact, to all succulent plants.—J. R. M. 

[So far as we can Judge from the small 
dried-up scrap sent, your plants are at¬ 
tacked by a tiny mite whose ravages have 
of late years greatly increased. From the 
fact that it first appeared on Begonias, the 
name of Begonia mite is ctill applied to it, 
though it attacks nil kinds of soft-wooded 
plants. It may be destroyed by persistent 


vaporising with nicotine, or sprayed with 
a solution of nicotine and soft soap. In 
this latter case the pots must be laid on 
their sides in order to prevent the solution 
entering the soil. Too dry a temperature 
is very favourable to the increase of tliis 
mite, so that the syringe should be freely 
used in hot weather and the stages and 
paths be damped down.l 

Apple-tree leaves scorched. — I enolooe 
some leaves from a couple of pergola 
Apple trees—Gascoigne’s Scarlet, I think. 

I have noticed these injured edges for 
about a fortnight, and I think they are 
increasing. At first I thought they might 
lie due to high wind and scorching sun. 
The rest of the pergola trees are un¬ 
touched, with splendid crops of Apples. 
These two trees were badly attacked by 
bullfinches in the early spring, and nearly 
all the fruit-buds were st ripped off. I 
gave them a mulching of pig manure about, 
two months ago. All the trees on the per¬ 
gola have been treated alike—mulched, 
watered, and summer pruned.—M 
Harrison Torn am. 

[The injury to the leaf edges Is a sort 
of scorch or burning, due to insufficient 
supplies of water at a critical time. Any¬ 
thing that either increases unduly the 
amount of water lost by the foliage, as, 
for instance, higli winds, is likely to cause 
this burning, so also will damage to the 
roots from any cause. When once it is 
begun, not. infrequently a fungus will at¬ 
tack the spot and cause an increase in 
the dead tissues. The best preventive 
measure is to ensure regular supplies of 
water by constant cultivation about the 
plants, and, when necessary, by adequate 
watering. At the same time, the provi¬ 
sion of shelter from cold winds Is de¬ 
sirable. i^onio varieties of Aiiple are 
much more subject to the trouble than 
others.] 

Finger and Toe in Cabbages.—I should 
be extremely obliged if you would examine 
enclosed roots of Cabbage and ascertain 
the disease. The ground has been cropped 
continually for several years with Greens. 
It lias become poor these last three years 
or so from lack of manure. My gardener 
is not sure whether it is due to finger and 
toe, or to the Cabbage weevil maggot, or 
perhaps neither of these two. It is odd 
that some Swedes on my farm on good 
land, and which has 1km?ii well done and 
rotated, look much I lie same. The land 
here is a light red loam, not light land, 
but oik* tliar can be worked all through 
the winter, unless very wet or snow. We 
stand high up and exposed.—Wi no. 

[The Cabbages are attacked by the 
disease called finger and toe, due to the 
fungus Plasmodiophora hrassicne. This 
disease is the most, troublesome of all that 
attack the Cabbage and its near relatives. 
There is no curt*, but the disease may be 
prevented if land to be planted with these 
crojis receives a dressing of lime at fre¬ 
quent intervals. The fungus spores are 
present in the soil, and the fungus attacks 
by the root. If the soil is acid, the condi¬ 
tions favour the development of the 
fungus, but if the acid ho neutralised, the 
fungus is not favoured. One dressing of 
lime will not; be likely to destroy the 
trouble altogether, but it will mitigate it, 
and if a dressing lx* given at intervals of. 
say, two to three years, it will by and bye 
be eliminated. Quicklime ground and ap¬ 
plied at the rate of one bushel to the 
square rod-,slipup |be used, and dug in 
immediately It is applied in winter.] 
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ONCIDIUM VARICOS1TM. 

The large showy lip and the pretty dispo¬ 
sition of the blossoms make this one of 
the finest of all Oncidiums for grouping, 
the flat shape of the branch lets doing 
away with all possibility of a formal or 
stiff arrangement. It is a popular plant 
by reason of this and the fact that the 
flowers last long in good condition and are 
useful for cutting. To grow O. varieosum 
well a good deal of care is necessary, the 
large branching spikes taking away a lot 
<>f nutriment from the rather small pseudo¬ 
bulbs Which are seldom above 4 inches In 
height, each bearing a pair of deep green 
leaves. In many cases the pseudo-bulb 
produces a couple of spikes and many 
scores of the bright and telling flowers. 
It is obvious that such a plant will not 
long be satisfactory if treated as a pure 
epiphyte; in fact, it. needs much more 
feeding than most of the genus. Equal 
parts of peat-fibre, free of all earth and 


plants, of course, needing the most mois¬ 
ture. 

Healthy plants can stand a fair amount 
of drying in winter, and the rest thus ob¬ 
tained is beneficial to them. During the 
time they are in flower and until signs of 
growth are again apparent the plants are 
quite safe, and, in fact, best, in a house 
the night temperature of which seldom ex¬ 
ceeds 50 degs. 

There are one or two varieties of O. vari- 
cosum, that known as Rogers! being one of 
the finest and most popular. It is a native 
of Brazil, and was Int roduced in 1850. 

- Among Oncidiums, this species oc¬ 
cupies a high position, the variety Itogersi 
being a great improvement on the type. In 
both forms the colour is much the same, 
the sepals and petals yellow barred with 
red-brown, the bright-yellow, large-spread¬ 
ing lip the most conspicuous part of the 
bloom. The arching scapes are each from 


end of the cool-house should be chosen. 
Small pans to which wire handles are at¬ 
tached are filled to one-third of their depth 
with drainage material, the rooting 
medium consisting of Osmunda-fibre or 
peat, with a sprinkling of chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss. Fresh soil is given when root 
action is evident, and new roots generally 
appear at the base of the current pseudo¬ 
bulb when it is partially developed. S. 
grandiflora should be suspended from the 
rafters at a distance of about a foot from 
the roof-glass. Large quantities of water 
are not needed at any time, but throughout 
the growing period the roots must be kept 
moist. If the watering is done carefully 
the compost will remain in good condition 
for several years, and the plants will keep 
in good health. 

Hybrids. —The brilliant colour of S. 
grandiflora attracted the hybridist, and 
now we have a series of beautiful hybrids 
which possess not only much of the colour 
of the Sophronitis, but the size and habit 
of the Cattleya. The first hybrid was 
Sophro-Cattleya Batemaniana, raised from 



Oncidi'im varieosum . 


sand, and clean Sphagnum Moss do well 
for compost, and it is very important that 
this is seen to at least once in two years, 
for if the roots have not plenty of fresh, 
sweet material to take to, they cannot 
carry the requisite nutriment to the bulbs. 
There is no need to repot or re-basket, for 
until the plants grow out of these the new 
compost may be given in the form of sur¬ 
face dressings when the plants are begin¬ 
ning to grow. When it becomes necessary 
to repot, let it Ik? done thoroughly, clearing 
away every bit of spent compost and dead 
roots without disturbing any chance ones 
that may be clinging to pieces of charcoal 
or crocks in the old compost. Trivial as 
these bits of toots seem, they help mater¬ 
ially to re-establish the plants. Keep the 
base of the plant an inch or more above 
the rim of the pot or basket, afford 
thorough drainage, and make the new 
material very firm. The best place to 
grow O. varieosum in Is a light and airy 
position in the coolest part of the Ca ttleya - 
house, suspending it from the roof if con¬ 
venient in order to ensure the light reach¬ 
ing every part of the plant. The roots 
must be well watered as long a's they and 
the growth are active, the best-rooted 
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3 feet to 5 feet long. This fine Oneidium 
will thrive either in the cool or interme¬ 
diate house. Annual repotting is not ad¬ 
vised, but when necessary it should be 
done directly the new growth begins to 
root, the best soil being Osmunda fibre, 
broken leaves, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts. 


SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA. 

Tiie species of Sophronitis are few' in num¬ 
ber, S. grandiflora being undoubtedly the 
best of the genus. It flowered for the first 
time in October, 1811. The plants were 
collected on the Organ Mountains, where 
the species is said to be abundant. The 
flow'ering season of S. grandiflora is from 
November to February, but, fortunately 
for the hybridist, occasional flowers ap¬ 
pear at other seasons of the year. The 
blooms are of a brilliant scarlet, each 1$ 
inches to 2 inches in diameter, and some¬ 
what flat, the plant, as a w’hole, being 
small and of a dwarf clustered habit. 
During the growing period the plants 
should be placed in the intermediate-house 
or where the minimum temperature is 
about 00 degs. Fahr, but when the tiny 
pseudo-bulbs are completed the warmest 


S. grandiflora and C. intermedia, and 
flowered for the first time in 1880, when it 
caused great interest in the Orchid world. 
Many, in fact, disputed the correctness of 
the recorded parentage. Since then a 
large number has been raised, and the 
Sophronitis has been successfully crossed 
with Cattleya, La*lia, Ladio-Cattleya, and 
Epidendrum, the best being those derived 
from Cattleya Dowdana. This group of 
Orchids Is w'orthy of consideration, while 
there is nothing really difficult regarding 
their successful cultivation. A warm 
intermediate temperature, such ns the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house, suite them ad¬ 
mirably, but, they need a little more shade 
than the other occupants of this division. 
Large receptacles are not required, and 
they should be arranged fairly near the 
roof-glass. They never really rest, and, 
for this reason, must be kept more or less 
moist, according to the grow’th they are 
making and the season of the year. The 
best time for repotting is late in the spring 
or whenever new roots are formed, for 
with hybrids w r e have to study each in¬ 
dividual plant and treat it accordingly 
Original from T w D 
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IHDOOH PLANTS. 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS—AUTUMN PROPAGATION. 


Tiie popularity of those is beyond question, 
for wherever a greenhouse is, it is but 
seldom one finds they do not occupy some 
of the space, while in large gardens there 
are but few flowering subjects nowadays 
considered important enough to merit 
houses to themselves like this race of car¬ 
nations. In such cases proper convenience 
usually exists for propagation in spring. 
Rut there are many who cannot spare the 
space for this, through the necessity for 
raising other plants, and for these the fol¬ 
lowing notes may be useful. 

Although here we propagate during the 
early months of the year, we are handi¬ 
capped by the excessive dullness of average 
winters, owing to the smoke-laden atmo¬ 
sphere, which is more than usually heavy 
in this steel-manufacturing district. To 
overcome this, early autumn propagation is 
resorted to, with the desired result, owing 
to the cuttings being extra strong through 
l>eing grown under the influence of a maxi¬ 
mum of daylight. 

The requirements for rooting at about 
the end of September are of the simplest, 
sandy soil and a cold frame being all that 
are necessary, owing to the atmosphere 
l>eing usually cool and moist, and all in 
favour of quick rooting. The cuttings are 
selected with a heel if i>os.sible, a few of 
the low r er leaves are stripped off, and they 
are inserted firmly in the soil, two inches 
apart. Water is given through a fine rose 
to settle the soil about them, and until root 
action commences the lights are kept 
closed, and shading used should the sun 
hapi>en to be very powerful. When rooted, 
which is in about a month or so, air is 
gradually admitted, and throughout the 
winter they are kept as hardy as possible 
by free ventilation. With the turn of the 
year two courses are oiien to the grower, 
either to grow them in pots throughout, or 
plant them out and lift in the following 
September and pot into their flowering- 
pots. I practise both, although the former 
method has the advantage where flowers 
are required from October onward, as in 
the latter case not many good blooms are 
obtainable before March. Afler then, if 
one were to choose between the two 
methods, I prefer those planted out, for 
they are much stronger, more bushy, and 
dwarfer, while the blooms are practically 
as good as on the pot-grown plants. 
Against this labour must be reckoned, for 
in these days it counts. 

Plants under glass need two shifts in 
most cases after the first potting, while 
daily attention is necessary throughout, 
including shading, stopping the growths! 
and keeping insect pests in check. With 
planting out, which is done in April, 
routine work is simple. An occasional 
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watering, with the free use of the Dutch 
hoe among the plants, is the chief detail. 
One stopping of the growth in this case is 
sufficient for most varieties, as it will be 
found that if, say, five or six pairs of 
leaves remain after pinching out the lead 
of each young plant, as many shoots will 
develop, and these, unlike those grown 
under glass, where the leading ones gener¬ 
ally leave the rest and run to flower unless 
a second pinching takes place, will usually 
all grow and keep together during the time 
they are tn the open, and only in rare 
cases is a second pinching necessary. 
Insect pests must, of course, be kept in 
check, but they never attack outdoor plants 
in the same number and variety as they do 
those indoors. By September strong 
dwarf plants ready for lifting are ob¬ 
tained, and in most cases they will require 
0-inch or 7-inch pots. These are well 
drained, and a compost consisting of good 
yellow fibrous loam, wood-ashes, lime- 
rubble, and a little bone-meal and soot 
used. Care is Liken to disturb the roots 
as little as possible, and potting is done 
firmly. The wire Carnation supports are 
a boon to all growers, for they are neat as 
well as effective and labour-saving. After 
potting, the soil is well watered and the 
pots are stood out of the reach of all sun¬ 
shine for a few days, in order to give the 
plants as little check as possible. When 
taken indoors they are fumigated, and 
throughout the winter they are kept 
steadily growing in a cool, airy atmo¬ 
sphere, the temperature seldom rising 
above 48 degs. in the absence of sunheat. 
Under such conditions it naturally follows 
that the soil in the pots does not dry very 
quickly, consequently the greatest care is 
taken in watering, never giving water until 
the roots are well on the dry side. Flower- 
buds begin to push up in November, and 
early in March they begin to show colour, 
at which time light feeding begins, and is 
continued throughout the summer. 

Among varieties that do well under this 
treatment are Baroness de Brlenen, 
Gorgeous, Snowstorm, Fink Perfection, 
Mary Allwood, Triumph, and the still 
popular Britannia. Carola is rather shy 
of outdoor treatment, but I attribute this 
not to its constitution, but to the climate. 

Rotherham. F. J. T. 


GLOXINIAS AFTER FLOWERING. 

Although Gloxinias may be treated almost 
as annuals it is not necessary nor, indeed, 
is it always convenient to raise fresh 
plants every year from seed. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to consider the best way 
by which the corms may be saved for 
future use after flowering is completed. 
When blooming ceases, for a period growth 
continues, and during this time the usual 
amount of moisture must be given. As 
soon as the older foliage gives indication 


of rii)ening the supply of water may be 
gradually decreased, and if this be care¬ 
fully done the leaves will fall off naturally. 
When all have fallen let watering cease 
entirely, and if it is convenient to winter 
the corms in the pots in which they were 
grown these may be laid on their sides 
under the stage of a greenhouse, the tem¬ 
perature of which will not fall under 
50 degs. Should the pots be required for 
other purposes let the corms be shaken 
out, placed in boxes, and covered with 
Cocoa-fibre in a similar temperature. Too 
much dryness must be avoided, and too 
much damp is equally objectionable, so 
from time to time during their dormant 
period the bulbs ought to be inspected and 
any excess in either way rectified. Early 
in spring the corms can be laid out thinly 
on a bed of Cocoa-fibre in a brisk heat, and 
when growth Is observed they may be 
potted up—the earliest first—into pots, 
slightly smaller in the first instance than 
those in which they bloomed during the 
preceding year. 

Few plants are so susceptible to a chill, 
or so easily affected by it, as Gloxinias, 
and it is sound practice to attend to potting 
and repotting in the house in which they 
are growing. Even a brief sojourn in a 
draughty and unheated potting-shed may 
cripple the plants for the rest of the 
season, as some of us, to our cost, have 
learned. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Urceocharis Clibranl.— This interesting 
bulbous plant of hybrid origin appears to 
be much less frequently met with than it 
was some years ago. It must be nearly 
thirty years since it was first'shown by 
the raisers, Messrs. Clibran, of Altrincham. 
It was obtained from Eucharis amazonica, 
fertilised with the pollen of Urceolina 
aurea, or pendula as it is often called. r As 
with the name, the flowers are a compound 
of its two parents. W T hile, like the 
Eucharis, the blossoms are white, they are 
in shape more suggestive of those of the 
Urceolina. When first distributed it was 
soon represented in many gardens, but, as 
above stated, it seems to be disappearing. 
It used to be very amenable to cultivation, 
and, like the Eucharis, its flowering period 
was not limited to any particular season of 
the year, though the blossoms were gener¬ 
ally produced during the summer. Its 
other parent, Urceolina aurea, flowers in 
the autumn, and very attractive it is when 
in that stage. It is a native of Peru. This 
Urceolina has leaves like those of a small 
Eucharis, and bears its flowers in umbels. 
They are of a rich golden-yellow colour 
with a greenish tinge at the mouth, and 
are susi>ended by slender pedicels.—W. T. 

Azaleas.— I could not help contrasting 
the difference in two gardens between two 
batches of Azaleas. In the one case growth 
had finished before the plants had been 
placed out of doors, and then a bed of fine 
ashes had been prepared for them in which 
the i>ots had been partly plunged and each 
stood clear of the other. The position, too, 
had been studied, for it was one where no 
sun reached it in the afternoon. As a re¬ 
sult of this care the plants were in perfect 
health, and the consideration of partly 
plunging them kept the roots cool and 
moist. In the other garden the plants had 
been removed to the open much too early: 
they were exposed to fierce sun, were dried 
upland altogether they looked in a poor 
way, promising very little in the way of 
flowers next spring. There is no doubt 
that to have the finest show of blossoms 
Azaleas must have the best of attention In 
summer, the period w : h^n buds are forming. 
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OUTDOOR PIiARTS. 


TULir BOUTON D OR. 

Of - late years a strong appreciation has 
arisen for Tulips of a self colour as op¬ 
posed to the striped kinds, one of the most 
effective of all tlie late kinds being Bouton 
(Tor or Buttercup which we figure to-day. 
Its golden buds and blossoms are very 


seen this Tulip doing well in a heavy soil 
in a half shady place, in such a position 
the blooms lasting well into June. To 
beautify the gardeu in May one must grow 
the best of the self-coloured Tulips, both 
species and varieties, and the time is now 
with us when they may be planted. 


be robbed of its winter dullness quite early 
in the year at very little expense and 
trouble, while smaller gardens may be 
brightened up considerably and afford 
much pleasure, as the effect can mostly be 
seen from the windows. 

Amongst our earliest flowers, who does 
not welcome the Winter Aconite iu 
January, and where is there anything that 
requires lo.ss attention, for, once estab¬ 
lished, it increases freely and docs not 
mind being planted under the forest giants 
and in the poorest of soil? Yet it is from 
ouch bulb9 that we can gain considerable 
pleasure when winter is at its worst. 
Everyone likes Snowdrops, and they are 
not much behind the foregoing iu opening 
their first flowers. Scilla sibirica, with its 
bright blue flowers, mingles well with the 
double Snowdrop, and no prettier flowers 
can grace the woodland walk In February. 
Chionodoxa, or Glory of the Snow’, is 
another brilliant little blue and white 
flower that grows well*in the better soil of 
the shrubbery. Crocuses are in great 
favour, for they have been improved much 
of late years. In shades of white, yellow, 
and blue, they present a striking picture 
in the April sunshine. In Grass or in 
woodland they are quite at home, but to 
see them at their best they ought to be 
planted in bold drifts. Allium neaioli- 
tnnum, with its graceful spikes of white 
flowers, is w’orthy of a place, w’hile a colony 
of the Grape Hyacinth, in the variety 
Heavenly Blue, is a sight not to be for¬ 
gotten in May. 

Coming to Daffodils, w T e have, in the less 
expensive kinds, valuable material for cut¬ 
ting, ns well as outdoor effect. Such large- 
cupped varieties ns Golden Spur, Hors- 
fieldi, and prlnceps will always be liked 
for their curliness and good form. The , 
double yellow Telamonius plenus is attrac¬ 
tive and should be given a sheltered situa¬ 
tion, as it cannot stand strong wind on 
account of the weight of the large blooms. 
The smaller kinds of Narcissi, such as N. 
nanus, N. minor, and N. cyclnmincus, we 
must not overlook. The iucomparuhilis. 
or medium-cupped varieties, ore a grace¬ 
ful type of Narcissi, never seen to more 
advantage than when their long-stemmed 
flowers are waving above the Grass in early 
spring. N. Barri conspicuus and Sir Wat- 
kin are sure to please. The Pheasant's 
Eye is, perhaps, the most popular of all 
for extensive planting, for none are 
prettier or more esteemed for their fra¬ 
grance. 

Tulips are looked upon mainly from a 
bedding polut of view, but they are, none 
the less, suitable for planting in a less 
formnl manner. The Darwin section is 
particularly effective in the herbaceous 
border and shrubbery in May, when most 
other spring flowers are past their best. 
They are remarkably handsome when in 
bloom, being the giants of the Tulip race. 
Choice varieties include Clara Butt, Pride 
of Haarlem, Flambeau, and necla. The 
Cottage Tulips are very showy, and come 
in a little enrlier than the Darwins. The 
Dutch kinds are the earliest to bloom, and 
deserve to be liberally planted. There is a 
large number of showy varieties, and 
amongst them Keizerskroon is one of the 
best. Others include Vermilion Brilliant, 
Yellow Prince, Rose Luisante, and White 
Queen. Where these bulbs are to be 
planted to remain any length of time they 
ought to be covered with at least 0 inches 
of soil, or even more where it is very light, 
for they delight in being kept cool at the 
roots. 

In regard to soil preparation, all the 
above-mentioned bulbs ought to have a 
w’ell-dug station. Mauure, if it is to be 
used at all, should npt be allowed to come 
Into immediate contact with any of them, 
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Late flowering Tulip Bouton d Or. 


strong and pure in colour with jet-black 
anthers inside the cup-like perianth seg¬ 
ments. So far as we know’ the origin of tide 
handsome Tulip is unknown, but ninybe 
some of our Dutch growers may enlighten 
us ns to this. Bouton d’or increases very 
rapidly by offsets, more especially if the 
bulbs are takeu up and cleaned in July 
ready for planting in Septeqiber. We have 
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SOME BULBS FOR NATURALISING. 
When the outdoor garden provides little 
more to look upon than bare shrubberies 
and brow’ll Grass, the smallest flowers that 
apiiear to break this monotony are greeted 
with considerable warmth. In large gar¬ 
dens there is generally some expanse of 
wood hi ud, and in these days probably more 
unmown Grass than ever before. This can 
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but good will result from lightening lienvy 
soils with leaf-mould and sand. When 
planting in Grass it is labour well spent if 
the sod is removed and the soil broken up 
a foot deep. When naturalising bulbs 
avoid all formality, and picture, if possi¬ 
ble, the effect desired in spring. Nature 
knows no set schemes and has no use for 
fixed plans, she scatters her seeds in a 
haphazard fashion, but nearly always with 
a result w T orthy the attempt to copy. There 
must be an outline to every drift and 
colony, but a few stray bulbs in the vicinity 
give a touch of Nature to the w’holo 
scheme. Plant as early as possible in 
autumn, and, if in Grass, where it need 
not be mown till the end of June, so as to 
avoid any check to the bulbs through 
premature removal of the foliage. 

F. J. T. 

EVERLASTING TEAS. 

Whoever purchases Everlasting Tea roots 
makes a good investment, my experience 
being that given fairly good conditions the 
limit of their life can hardly be fixed. Not 
that they need good culture, for they will 
live and bloom well under conditions very 
unfavourable to hardy plants generally. 
For years I had a plant, of the white 
variety at the foot of old-established Ivy, 
and that plant bloomed fairly well every 
year and would, I believe, have been there 
now but for an accidental chop with the 
spade. It must be twenty years ago that 
I, not having a place for them, stuck in 
roots as I thought temporarily at the foot 
of an old hedge. They are there now’ doing 
well, furnishing me with cut bloom and 
will, I am convinced, be there in twenty 
years’ time if not injured. A hardy plant 
with such powers of endurance is very pre¬ 
cious, and I have often thought that if 
hybridisers had bestowed a portion of their 
labour on the permanent kinds and not 
quite so much on the annual species, 
which needs much care, our gardens would 
be the richer. 

I have often wondered how these Ever¬ 
lasting Peas w’ould flourish in the old 
hedgerows that are so common in some 
parts of the southern districts, and their 
vigorous nature should enable them to 
hold their own in the woodland. In the 
garden they have to be trained in a more 
or less formal manner, w’hich is foreign to 
their nature. Rambling freely over 
bushes, they have a more natural appear¬ 
ance and look much happier than when 
trained to stakes. I have this season 
much admired a plant which happened to 
be so placed that it rambled at its own 
sweet will, and w'as covered with bold 
spikes of bloom from the ground upwards. 

1 believe that this unrestricted growth 
lengthens the blooming season simply be¬ 
cause it is in accordance with the nature 
of the plant. If this Pea Is to be estab¬ 
lished in the above-mentioned w’ay, strong 
rooto must be used so that it is able to 
hold its own from the beginning. Small 
plants would be choked by a superior vege¬ 
tation before they could get a good grip 
of the soil. 

The illustration of Latliyrus grandi- 
florus which npj>onred in Gardening, April 
20th, 1018,, p. 183, showed that this species 
under certain conditions is a fine thing 
but I must confess that I have never been 
able to produce that form. With me it 
grows and extends w’itli much freedom, 
but the amount of bloom produced is not 
nearly enough to render the plant effective, 
and it is in this condition that I have seen 
it in other gardens in this locality. It Is 
one of the few’ hardy plants that I have 
felt bound to scrap. Is there, I w’onder, 
a free-flow’ering variety, or is it a matter 
of soil? The soil here is light. Does it 


give better results in holding ground? 
Latliyrus Prummondi is free-growing, and I 
on account of the curious and very dis-1 
tinct colour of the flow’ers, worthy of a 
place in any garden, but the flow’ers are 
so susceptible to heat and moisture that 
unless grow n under certain conditions It is 
apt to be disappointing. Allowed to 
ramble over bushes and where the sun 
goes off by mid-day, or, better still, W’here 
overhanging boughs afford some shelter, 
this Pea is charming. There is probably 
no hardy plant that has such hard seeds 
as this Pen, and one might easily mistake 
them for small pebbles. In my experience 
no success attends flowing in spring, but I 
raised some hundreds of plants by sow’ing 
as soon as ripe and keeping the pans In a 
cold frame. In this way ninety-five per 
j cent, will germinate in early spring. 

J. Porn hill. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Moving Statice latifolia. — Will you 
kindly let me know in your “Notes and 
Replies” in Gardening when the right 
time is for lifting and dividing plants of 
Statice latifolia? I saw in your issue of 
July 2l»th (page 393) that if the plants 
grow' very large and do not flow’er they 
should be divided. Mine have not flowered 
at all this year, but look very healthy and 
nice. I should like to know if they ought 
to be lifted now.—O. L. 

[The best time to lift and divide this is 
in the opring, when grow’th is just be¬ 
ginning to move.] 

Clematis Jackmani. —-This makes a good 
show during August and September and is 
much in evidence in the suburbs of Ixin- 
don. Doubtless the plant thrives and is 
seen to better advantage when trained to 
a fence .or i>ergola, yet in the majority of 
cases noted the plant is nailed to a brick 
or stone wall, where It flourishes and 
blooms profusely. Although this variety 
will withstand fairly severe cutting back 
in spring it is usually found devoid of new’ 
growth 1 feet or more from the base, 
whereas if it had boon cut back to a pro¬ 
minent bud annually flowers would have 
been produced much low’er down. I once 
planted a circular bed 8 feet across with 
<’. Jackmani. It did well for a few’ years 
and w’as much admired, but for some 
reason I could not fathom, one or two of 
the plants collapsed towards midsummer 
each year and had to be cut aw’ay, thereby 
spoiling what should have been an attrac¬ 
tive bed. The plants were cut dowrn to 
within a foot of the ground each spring 
and the new growths pegged down so as to 
cover the surface, and then allowed to 
grow’ at w'ill up some tall Pea-sticks In¬ 
serted carefully between the plants. Estab¬ 
lished plants need a good mulch of rotten 
manure each spring and abundance of 
water at the root during periods of 
drought.— James Maine, Eltham. 

Planting bulbs in Grass.— It is too fre¬ 
quently the practice to plant bulbs in the 
Grass in groups or clumps of a dozen or so 
in one place. The result is generally very 
poor, and a broader and more natural 
grouping should be attempted. Where there 
are only a few bulbs to plant, this is, per¬ 
haps, not easily avoided, but with a hun¬ 
dred or more it is certainly much better to 
adopt the method followed by many ex¬ 
perts in planting such bulbs as Daffodils, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocuses, etc., in the 
Grass. The bulbs are taken in the hand 
and scattered as if sowing seeds. They 
are then planted wiiere they fall, with a 
few slight changes, perhaps, but few’ of 
these are necessary. The effect when the 
flowers appear is much more agreeable 
than if laid out in a more or less formal 


fashion. I know one large place where 
many thousands of Daffodils had been 
planted in groups by a former gardener. 
They w’ere very tine, without a doubt, but 
the present gardener has been gradually 
lifting the bulbs and replanting them in 
this informal manner. No greater object- 
lesson could be given than studying the 
difference betw’een those which have been 
replanted and those which still remain in 
their original grouping.— S. Mead. 

The Mitre-flower (Mitraria eoccinea).— 
The Urn-shaped flow’ers of tills, borne 
during the late summer and early autumn 
months, are particularly attractive. They 
are each an inch or a little more in length, 
bright scarlet in colour, and hang sus¬ 
pended by rather long pedicels. This 
Mitraria Is a native of Cliiloe. Like most 
Chilian plants, it thrives best w’here there 
is a lilieral amount of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture, such as in the soutli-w’est of this 
country and in Ireland, w’here these condi¬ 
tions prevail. In colder districts it needs 
the protection of a greenhouse. It may be 
treated as a pillar plant or trained in bush 
form with the aid of a few sticks. A mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and sand will suit it 
well. It can l>e readily struck from cut¬ 
tings of the young growing shoots in the 
spring or early summer.—W. T. 

Funkia Sieboldl.— The riantain Lily ap¬ 
pears quite at home in London gardens. I 
have noted several nice specimens 2$ foot 
across and which evidently had not lieen 
disturbed for some years. F. Sieboldi 
makes very large heart-shaped leaves, but 
the creamy-lilac flowers are few’ and far 
betw’een, probably ow’ing to the w’ant of 
nourishment, as the plants had formed a 
sort of mound, and with such a wealth of 
foliage the greater portion of the rain is 
carried aw’uy from the roots. F. grandi- 
11 ora is w’ell know’n for its sweet-scented 
flow’ers. which are pure white and pro¬ 
duced freely if the plants are set In good 
well-drained soil having a sunny position. 
The last-named lends itself to jiot culture, 
but good cultivation is essential, feeding 
the plants while making their growth, and 
dividing the crowns occasionally.—J. M. 

Tufted Pansies: Keeping old plants.— 

Those who only grow’ a small number of 
Tufted Tansies sometimes omit to put in 
cuttings, and, on this account, fail to get 
good blossoms the following year. In addi¬ 
tion to this, it often happens that old plants 
suddenly die off in a spell of dry weather. 
The reason for this is not far to seek, and, 
as a rule, it may be summed up in three 
w’ords—“ loss of vitality.” Frames are 
very handy for wintering the cuttings, but 
alienee of a frame should not prevent a 
trial of an open-air bed made up of leaf- 
mould and sand. If this can be arranged 
under the shelter of a wall in late Sep¬ 
tember the chances are that a good few’ 
w’ell-rooted cuttings will result next spring. 
—Leahurst. 

Sweet Peas: Autumn sowing.— In the 

height of the Sweet Tea craze numbers of 
people w’ho took up the culture of the 
popular annual w’ere not content to sow 
seed in the open ground in spring, but tly>sv 
who had cold frames, and in particular 
those possessed of greenhouses, sow’ed seed 
in pots in the late autumn, thereby obtain¬ 
ing plants of fair size and w’ell rooted. 
Whether this practice is now in vogue as 
much as in the zenith of the Sw’eet Pea 
craze it is very doubtful, but the fact re¬ 
mains that if only a few’ pots or pans of 
seed are sown one may lhake a better start, 
and, of course, obtain a much longer dis¬ 
play of bloom. The time when such sow¬ 
ings may be made under glass is now.— 
wooDBAST^yj^Kj.. »| from 
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TFJE TALLER BELLFLOWERS. 

The Bellflowers differ widely in character, 
wane dwarf, others of medium growth, 
mul a few quite tall. The Bellflowers of 
taller growth vary in height from 2 feet 
to 5 feet, or even more. In planting they 
are best arranged in groups in the back 
part of the herbaceous border, but some of 
the rarest and handsomest kinds might 
with advantage be treated as isolated 
specimens, either used in a border carpeted 
with smaller plants or by themselves on 
the lawn, or in the rock garden where it is j 
desirable to produce a bold effect. 

O. ORAN’Dis (C. latiloba).—This is a dis¬ 
tinct perennial, which spreads so freely 
that by the third year a small plant will 
cover a circle .'J feet in diameter with a 
dense leafy carpet "from which a dozen 
or more flower-stems will develop in June 
and July to a height of 2 feet, or even 
more, the blooms, each fully 2 inches in 
diameter, densely arranged along the 
flowering branch. It is a plant of some¬ 
what short duration in flower. 


enough. The plants will then flower the 
following season. 

O. peusicifolia. —This handsome Bell¬ 
flower is sometimes found naturalised in 
woods in various jvarts of Great Britain, 
but the cultivated form is very much finer 
in all its parts. The flowers are borne In 
a loose raceme 2 feet to 3 feet high, and 
are excellent for cutting. Of this Cam¬ 
panula we have a great many varieties, 
as C. p. flore-pleno with double flowers, 
C. p. alba, C. p. alba coronata, with semi- 
double flowers, O. p. alba fl.-pl., whose 
flowers are excellent for cutting. Of all 
the Campanulas none can surpass the 
following : — 

O. rER.SIClFOT.IA ALU A GRAND! FLORA.— 
I This is the queen of Bellflowers, a truly 
noble plant fit for growing as an isolated 
specimen in the rock garden or in groutv* 
in the border. The pure white flowers 
often measure 2£ inches across. It is ex¬ 
cellent for cutting, too, and second to no 
other hardy perennial. 

O. pyramidalis is the giant among Cam¬ 
panulas, often attaining a height of 5 feet 


Hollyhocks. Those who could boast of a 
greenhouse made a speciality of some sub¬ 
ject like retnnia, Fuchsia, Pelargonium, 
the two latter often being grown to a huge 
size in 9-inch or 10-iueh pots. Balsams in 
those days were thought much of, now they 
are rarely seen, and seldom, if ever, so 
grandly grown as the Camellia-flowered 
Balsams of the early seventies. Verbenas 
were the special favourites of some whom 
I knew, and were mostly propagated from 
cuttings, often with difficulty, in keeping 
them through the winter. Few, indeed, 
to-dny perpetuate from cuttings, as they 
can now so easily be raised from seed sown 
in heat like other half-hardy annuals. 
Some of the old school of florists, mote 
enterprising than the rest, were, however, 
not slow to recognise the value of plants 
raised from seed as a method of securing 
new varieties, as one old writer, evidently 
impressed with it, says in regard to seed 
sowing: — 

“ The prize is worth aiming at, and 
for those who have time and patience 
the Verbena is a good subject, because 



Part of a gro ip of Campanula lactijlora. 


C. laotiflora (here figured), also known 
as C. celtidlfolia, i« a native of tin* 
Caucasus and Siberia, and attains in our 
gardens a height varying from 2.J feet to 
5 feet. It is a first-class border perennial, 
with pale blue flowers arranged in loose 
panicles, and blooms from July to Sep¬ 
tember. 

C. latifolia.— This is a stately native 
species, growing 3 feet or 4 feet high, with 
large blue or white flowers. The flowers 
have large leafy bracts, which give the 
whole raceme a very leafy appearance. 
The leaves are large, many being quite 
f» inches long, covered with soft hairs. 
Fine varieties are C. latifolia erioearpa, 
C. 1. macrantha, and C. 1. macrantha alba. 
All are excellent border plants. 

C. Medium. —This is our old familiar 
friend the Canterbury Bell, so well known 
to everyone as to need no further descrip¬ 
tion. There are several double and semi¬ 
double forms, but as the plant is only 
biennial it is necessary to keep up a fresh 
supply of young plants, which is easily 
managed by sowing in pots or pans in 
early spring and pl antin g out whej strop 
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to 7 feet. Young plants give the finest j 
flowers, and it is therefore best treated 
as a biennial. Though somewhat, stiff in 
appearance it. is an excellent border plant, 
and also well suited for growing in pots 
for the decoration of verandahs, conserva¬ 
tories, etc. There are several shades of 
colour, from pure white to blue. The 
flowers are densely crowded in long pyra¬ 
midal spikes. The plant prefers a slightly 
shaded intsition to one fully exposed. 

A. G. 


SOME OLD FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

A few weeks ago. in writing on Pansies, 
“ F. J. F.” (p. 477) says that “as the old 
florists have died out. and remain only as 
memories, the cult of their particular 
flowers has died with them, and they have 
no successors.” This, I fear, is only too 
true, and to be regretted. Not only have. 
Pansies to a large extent dropped out of 
favour, but other things are not special¬ 
ised as in the days of the old florists. 1 
remember when I was a lad how Poly¬ 
anthuses and Auriculas were grown by 
working men, as were also Dahlias and 


new varieties possessing qualities of 
real excellence are always in demand, 
and a man who has added but one new 
and good flower to our collections has 
not lived in vain.” 

The Pentstemon is another of the plants 
which the old florists grew well, and I 
have more hope of this being given its 
rightful place. 

Turning to indoor plants again, I would 
not forget the Cineraria that once had a 
large following when propagation was 
effected by means of offsets. But “ the old 
order change!h, giving place to new,” and 
while we regret in many ways the loss of 
specialists who made the subjects named 
a life study, we must acknowledge that we 
have compensations in other channels 
which our forefathers did not see. In this 
connection I may instance the rise and 
progress of the Chrysanthemum, the Rose, 
and Sweet Tea. Who knows in the near 
future there may not be a “swing of the 
pendulum,” and we shall again see the sub¬ 
jects mentioned, along with the Pink, 
given a more:'ijrfrc|piip$n$r-place in our 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE LILACS (Syringa). 

Tiie Lilacs are general favourites, ami 
there are few gardens, except those of very 
limited area, that do not include them 
amongst other shrubs. They are de¬ 
servedly popular, for they do not give 
much trouble, grow well almost anywhere 
where the soil is loamy in character, and 
usually flower freely, the blooms being 
both attractive and fragrant. Moreover, 
they bloom at a time of year when the 
garden is at its best and the flowers have 
a beautiful setting of fresh green foliage 
on every hand. In addition to the common 
Lilac and its varieties and hybrids there 
are other species of Syriuga that well de¬ 
serve attention and are less well known, 
therefore in the following notes they are 
included as well as the better-known 
subjects. 

In the cultivation of Lilacs there are a 
few T points to be borne in mind. Firstly, 
secure plants on their own roots. Varie¬ 
ties and hybrids are often grafted ui>on 
stocks of the ordinary Syringa vulgaris, 
and such plants are often a source of 
trouble by reason of the many suckers 
springing from the roots. These, if not 
removed, seriously weaken the plant, and 
may even outgrow it, whereas in the case 
of plants on their own roots, if suckers are 
produced the growths are similar to those 
of the rest of the plant. Secondly, 
although Lilacs will succeed in soil of in¬ 
ferior quality, the best results can only be 
expected when the ground is good, rich 
loam being the most suitable. Pruning 
should take the form of thinning out weak 
wood, particularly from the inner parts cf 
the bushes, and the removal of suckers 
from the base of the plants. When bushes 
are becoming too large for, their positions 
they can be cut back to the old wood with 
confidence of new shoots appearing. 
Wounds must, however, be dressed over 
with tar to protect them from fungus 
spores. Another point worthy of con¬ 
sideration is the application of manure- 
water to plants during the growing season 
and surface-dressing the ground above the 
roots with well-decayed manure, for they 
are rank feeding shrubs. Propagation of 
species is usually by seeds and of varieties 
by layering or by cuttings. 

The various species are divided into two 
groups. In one group the flowers resemble 
those of the common Lilac. In the other 
group the flowers more closely resemble 
those of the Privet, but are in larger in¬ 
florescences. The type of this group may 
be taken as Syringa japonica. 

S. vulgaris is the best-known bush In 
the first group. It is a native of Eastern 
Europe and has been in cultivation since 
1507. As a rule, it is represented by bushes 
up to 20 feet high, although it may exceed 
that height, whilst it sometimes develops 
with a short, stout trunk and a large head. 
Even with type plants there is some con¬ 
siderable variation in the size and shape 
of the inflorescences, and also in the colour 
of the flowers, whilst in the varieties and 
hybrids the difference is more marked. Of 
a very large number of garden Lilacs the 
following are worthy examples:— Singlc- 
flowered. —Alba grandiflora, Marie Legraye, 
and Noisettiann, white; Aline Marqueris, 
reddish-purple; Charles X., rosy-purple; 
Mine. Kreuter, bright rose; Pasteur, 
claret-coloured; Philemon, dark red; 
Princess Marie, pale lilac; Souvenir de L. 
Spath, dark crimson. Double-flowered .— 
Alphonse Lavallee, bright rose; Charles 
•Toly, dark red; Dr. Masters, lilac; Mme. 
Abel Cliatenay omW^Iine. Lemotae, white; 
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Michael Buchner and President Carnot, 
lilac. 

S. persica, the well-known Persian 
Lilac, is a dwarfer bush than 8. vulgaris, , 
and well fitted either for large or small 
gardens. Growing from 5 feet to 5 feet 
high, it forms a dense bush furnished with 
long, slender branches which bear elegant. | 
panicles of very fragrant lilac flowers 
freely in May. There is a variety alba 
with white flowers and another, laciniata, I 
with cut leaves. All blossom freely from 
the time they are a few inches high. 

S. chinensis, the Rouen Lilac, is a j 
hybrid between S. persica and S. vulgaris, j 
and is intermediate between the two, its i 
height being 12 feet to 15 feet with the 
more slender branches of the Persian 
Lilac. It is very free-flowering and the 
blooms are delicidusly fragrant. When 
well established it is one of the most 
beautiful of all Lilacs and rarely fails to 
blossom well. 

S. Emodi, from the Himalaya, is some¬ 
times called the Himalayan Lilac. It is a i 
very vigorous bush, often 18 feet high. 
The leaves are dark green above and 
silvery beneath. The flowers, in good- 
sized, erect panicles, are borne in June, 
and are creamy-white with a purplish 
tinge. They are not, however, fragrant. 

8. vii. los a is closely allied to S. Emodi, ' 
and was at one time called 8. Emodi var. 
rosea. It is, however, distinct in its 
longer and larger inflorescences of rosy- 
lilac flowers. The panicles average about 
9 inches in length, the finest being fully 
18 inches long. It is a native of Northern 
China and is not very common in this 
country, all hough introduced about 3885. 
It grows at least 10 feet or 32 feet high, 
and will probably attain a greater height. 
The flowers are not fragrant. 

8. pubkscens, also a native of N. China, 
is a bush 15 feet high in its native country, 
but is not a satisfactory subject here, for 
although hardy so far as winter frost *s , 
concerned, it suffers a good deal from cold 
winds and frost in spring, and its young 
shoots and flower-buds are almost always 
crippled. The flowers are fragrant and 
white or lilac in colour. 

8. Juliana was introduced from China ' 
in 1900. It is a slender-brauched bush 
4 feet or 5 feet high, with downy young 
bark, and bears small panicles of fragrant 
lilac flowers during late May and June. 

8. orlata, also from China, grows at 
least 10 feet high and produces lilac flowers 
in moderate-sized panicles in May. It, 
however, begins to grow very early in the 
year, and more often than not both young 
shoots and flowers are seriously injured by 
late frosts. A closely allied but really 
more satisfactory shrub is S. afflnis, which 
blossoms with greater regularity during 
late April or early May. It bears fair- 
sized panicles of white or lilac fragrant 
flowers. 

8. pinnatifolia is more interesting than 
beautiful on account of its pinnate leaves. 
The white, lilac-tinted flowers are borne 
in small panicles in May. 

S. japonica Is a representative of the 
group bearing Trivet-like flowers. In 
Japan it forms a small tree 30 feet high; 
here it is usually a bush. The creamy- 
white flowers are borne in large, graceful 
panicles in June, and are not fragrant. ! 
Unfortunately, it is sometimes injured by | 
late frosts. An allied plant is found in 8. 
nmurensis, which is decidedly inferior in 
every way. 

8. tekinenris akso belongs to the Privet¬ 
like or liguslrina group. It is a small 


tree 20 feet high, with good-sized panicles 
of creamy-white flowers. Like the others, 
young shoots and flowers are sometimes in¬ 
jured by late frosts. The variety penduln 
is a graceful tree with weeping branches. 

D. 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING 
HEATHS. 

The hardy Heaths are easily divided into 
two large groups by reason of their time 
of flowering, one group being at its best 
during winter and spring and the other 
during summer and autumn. The latter 
group is made up of species of three dis¬ 
tinct genera—Erica, Calluna, and Daboe- 
cia—the first one including the true 
Heaths, the second the Ling, and the third 
the Connemara or St. Dabceoc’s Heath. 
All require similar treatment, thriving on 
any land where lime is not prominent, but 
plentiful on peaty soils, particularly when 
the pent is well drained and mixed with 
suid. The majority are wild in various 
parts of the British Isles, and are excel¬ 
lent for planting in large, informal masses 
in the wilder parts of the garden or park, 
whilst they are also suitable for beds in 
prominent positions on lawns. They are, 
however, seen to the greatest advantage 
when growing naturally among more or less 
wild surroundings, with irregular tracks 
by which one may visit each secies or 
variety. Where the ground is suitable for 
Heaths there is no need to make elaborate 
preparations before starting a plantation. 
Simply remove all coarse weeds and dig 
the ground over a good spit deep. Then 
place the plants 32 inches to 38 inches 
apart, and allow them to grow unchecked, 
except for the removal of the old flower- 
heads, which benefits the plants. Heaths 
in quantity can be procured by sowing 
seeds in spring or by inserting cuttings in 
July beneath hnndlights or in close 
frames. They are sometimes propagated 
by layers, but seeds or cuttings form the 
best and cleanest plants. Of the nume¬ 
rous plants available for the summer and 
autumn Heath garden the following are 
valuable : — 

Erica ciliaris, a low-growing shrub, 
with long, slender, straggling branches, 
from which the flower-heads appear on 
erect, brnnchlets. The flowers are bright 
rosy-red, and rather large. It is wild in 
many parts of the Sonth-West of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland. The variety E. c. 
Maweana is a much finer plant than the 
type. Of erect habit, it grows 32 inches to 
18 inches high, and produces bright red 
flowers in conspicuous clusters in July 
and again in*November. It is an excellent 
plant for colour effect when grown in 
large masses. 

E. cinerea, the Scotch or Grey neatli, 
is met with on hills, commons, and moors 
all over the country. It grows 0 inches to 
18 inches high, forming wide-spreading 
masses, bearing a profusion of bright, red¬ 
dish-purple flowers from July to Septem- 
I»er. It is often associated with Calluna 
vulgaris and Ulex Gallii. the three plants 
responsible for wonderful colour effects. 
E. clnerea has produced a number of 
varieties, which vary a good deal in the 
colour of the flowers. They are all very 
beautiful, but less vigorous than the typo. 

E. multi flora. —This Heath is a native 
of S. Europe, aud Is most closely allied to 
the Cornish Heath (E. vagans), from 
which it differs in some minor botanical 
details. The rose-coloured flowers sur¬ 
round the ends of the shoots in Septem¬ 
ber and October. The true plant is rare 
in gardens. 

E. stricta Is an erect bush often 2 feet 
to 3 feet high 1 ; but soihetimes 9 feet high. 
i|t| 
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and lias been in cultivation since 17G5. As 
a rule, the blooms commence to open in 
June, and flowering continues until 
August. The flowers are rose-coloured 
and borne with considerable freedom. 

E. Tktralix, the cross-leaved Heath, is 
common in many parts of the country. It 
'is recognised by its woolly stems and by 
Its whorls of four leaves forming a cross. 
The pink or sometimes white flowers are 
borne in terminal clusters during summer 
and autumn. E. Williams!, E. Mackayi, 
and E. Stuarti are closely allied plants." 

E. yaqans, the Cornish Heath, is very 
conspicuous in Cornwall about the Lizard 
Point,,.where it covers many acres of 
ground with growth 12 inches to 24 inches 
deep. The flowers, produced from the leaf 
axils on the upper parts of the shoots, 
each shoot forming an inflorescence C 
inches to S inches long, are pinkish-purple, 
and open between July and October. In I 
the varieties E. v. gramliflora and E. v. 
rubra the flowers are more richly 
coloured, and borne even more freely than 
in the type. There is also a white 
variety. 


shade ; tenuis, with purple flowers ; aureu 
and cuprea, with gold and coppery foliage 
respectively; and Foxi, minima, and 
pygrnma, of dwarf habit. 

St. Dabceoc’s Heath (Dabcecia poli- 
folia) is a handsome plant, with a very long 
flowering period, for it begins to bloom in 
May and continues until October. It is a 
| native of West Europe, including Ireland, 
and grows 1 foot to 2 feet high, bearing 
erect racemes of nodding, uru-sliaped, 
rosy-purple flowers. There are forms 
with red flowers, others with white blos¬ 
soms, and others, again, which bear red 
and white or striped flowers on the same 
inflorescence. It is a very useful and 
free-flowering Heath, and one that can be 
depended upon to blossom well every year. 

D. 


STYRAX JAPONICUM. 

Of the few species of Sty rax which may 
be grow T n in this country, S. japonicum is 
the most suitable for general U 98 . A 
native of China and Japan, it has been in 


Here it is knowm as a large bush or as a 
small tree 20 feet to 30 feet high, and in 
places where it succeeds it is regarded as 
one of the most attractive evergreens that 
can be grown. It bears some resemblance 
in the size and outline of the leaves to the 
ordinary Holm or Evergreen Oak (Quereus 
Ilex), but the under surface of the leaves 
is golden. The fruits show it to be quite 
distinct from the Oaks, for the small, 
Sweet Chestnut-like seeds are enclosed in a 
spiny cup. They differ, however, from the 
fruits of the Sweet Chestnut in the fact 
that, they do not ripen for fully twelve 
months after the flowers fade, those of the 
j Sweet Chestnut ripening about four months 
after the flowers are over. In the milder 
| parts of the British Isles it makes fairly 
rapid growth, but it is unsuitable for plant- 
j ing in cold and exposed situations. Well- 
drained loamy soil of good quality is most 
| suitable for its requirements, and it should 
be increased by seeds, which ripen freely 
on comparatively young trees. The seeds 
| are sweet and edible, but much smaller 
than those of the Sweet Chestnut. 



Flowering shoots of Styrax japonicum. 


C Ai .luna vulgaris, the Ling or common 
Heath, is a native plant found throughout 
the country, often covering large areas of 
ground. As a rule, it Is met with from 
9 inches to 18 inches high, but there are 
forms of Moss-like character, and others 
that rise (o a height ot 3 feet. The 
branches of the stronger-growing forms 
are utilised for thatch and for besoms, 
whilst a dye is sometimes obtained from 
the plant. Young shoots are eagerly 
eaten by grouse, and constitute an im¬ 
portant part of their food. The flowers 
are purplish-pink, and borne with great 
freedom from July to October. In many 
parts of the country hundreds of acres are 
ablaze with the flowers of this plant 
during that period, whole mountain-sides 
being covered with its flowers. It varies 
a good deal in the colour of the flowers, as 
well as in stature, and there are forms 
with white and red blossoms. A few of 
the best are alba minor, alba pilosn, alba 
Serlei, alba tenella, and Hammondi, with 
white flowers ; Alport 1, crimson ; flore- 
pleno, double flower of a dec* pink 
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cultivation long enough for well-grown 
specimens to be found here and there. 
Though it attains a large size eventually, 
it is uot infrequently met with as a bush a 
few feet high. Under botli conditions 
blossoms are borne freely, but they are 
shown to the best advantage on tall plants, 
therefore it is a good plan to keep the 
leading shoot tied up and the side branches 
shortened, to encourage height growth. It 
is increased by seeds, which ripen in this 
country. Light loamy soil is suitable, but 
it appreciates a little peat at planting-time. 
It is impatient of root disturbance, there¬ 
fore a permanent position should be found 
for it while it is quite small, thus obviating 
further transplanting. A sunny position 
is desirable. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Golden-leaved Chestnut (Car- 
tanopsis chrysophylla).—This evergreen 
tree is a native of Oregon and California, 
where, under favourable conditions, it 
grows 100 feet high with a large trunk. 


Cypsophilas old plants.— A friend of 
mine desirous of addiug to his stock of 
Gypsophila paniculata, informed me a 
short time ago of his intention to divide a 
root, some live or six years old. I advised 
him that it would pay him better to pro¬ 
cure a few young plants instead, as the 
risk was too great to attempt to remove a 
Gypsophila so old. The fact is that the 
roots of this handsome perennial are so 
brittle that it is well nigh impossible to 
lift them for division without breaking 
them, and if not spoiling their chances al¬ 
together, at least retarding their progress 
for a long time.— Derby. 

Keeping Poppies fresh.—I have just dis¬ 
covered a little hint regarding Poppies, 
which I find are very effective in table de¬ 
coration, the only drawback being that 
they fade and drop a few hours after 
being put In water. To counteract this l 
cut the stalks, immediately dip the ends 
into warm water, and then put them 
into the vase, after which they often last 
and appear fresOifor or three days.— 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Strawberries for forcing should now be 
rearranged so that there may be a 
free circulation of air among them. 
To this end, arrange the rows a wider dis¬ 
tance apart, and have the plants in 
the rows far enough from each other 
so that the foliage does not touch. 
If the pots are standing on ashes or 
gravel, it is necessary, now they arc 
full of roots, to turn them ruund once 
weekly, to prevent the roots protruding , 
through the crock-holes becoming attached I 
to the material. For this reason boards I 
or trellises are best to stand them upon, 
especially when a spell of wet weather 
occurs. Keep runners and weeds sup¬ 
pressed, and feed with liquid, or other¬ 
wise afford a stimulant of some descrip¬ 
tion twice or thrice a week. An effort 
should be made to have 

Late-keeping Grapes finished, if not by 
the end of the present, certainly as early 
as possible in the succeeding month, other¬ 
wise they will not, if required, keep well 
during the winter. The hot-water pipes 
should, therefore, be kept warm through 
the night, and in the daytime also, when 
dull and sunless, and a drier atmosphere 
in the house maintained. Ventilate in 
accordance Avitli climatic conditions, and 
leave a chink of air on at both the top and 
front during the night. Gea.se supplying 
stimulants as soon as colouring becomes [ 
general, but afford liberal supplies of ) 
clear tepid water when required. Give 

Seakale, and particularly Asparagus, a 
final dressing of artificial manure or salt. 
Fish guano is an excellent stimulant for 
either. Keep weeds under in regard to 
the Asparagus, and see that supports for 
preventing the tops becoming twisted and j 
damaged by high winds are in a state of I 
efficiency. 

Flower garden. —As the majority of 
Michaelmas Daisies will soon be at their 
best, the plants should he looked over, ap¬ 
plying additional stakes or supports where 
necessary, to avert damage from rough 
winds. Maintain the surface of the soil 
between the clumps in a neat condition by 
frequent hoeing. Much the same may bo 
said with respect to early-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums, which will soon l>e making a 
fine display. Dahlias need looking to fre¬ 
quently to avoid damage l>eing done by 
wind and rain. Cut back Lavender, where 
the bushes have become overgrown and 
straggling, as they will now quickly brean 
and make new growth. Younger examples 
should be clipped into shape. Annual at¬ 
tention in this direction keeps the bushes 
dwarf and compact. Hedges of this plant 
and also of Rosemary should also be 
clipped now. Bring the thinning out of 
old and tying in of the current season’s 
growths of Rambler Roses on arches, 
pillars, and pergolas, to a close. Hardy 
annuals for spring flowering, such as Lim- 
na.n thes Dougl'is-i, Saponarki cnlahrioa, 
Antirrhinums. Virginian Stock. ColIin.sia 
bicolor, and the blue variotv, C. b. ocerulea, 
etc., mav row lve sown. Propagate Violas 
in sufficient numbers to meet future re¬ 
quirements, using frames or a cold pit. for 
the purpose. A good number of cuttings 
of Phloxes, Pentstemons, etc., should also 
be put in to come in for grouping, etc., in 
lx>rders next season, as young plants give 
by far the l>est results, especially the first 
named. Cuttings of Lavender and Rose¬ 
mary should also be inserted in lines 9 
inches to 12 inches apart in a border out¬ 
side, making them firm with the dibber. 

Tf preferred, the cuttings may be dibbled 
in at once where the plants are required 
for the making of groups or hedges, as 
this saves the trouble of transplanting 
later. Kniphofias are .now making a brave 
show, and afford a fine bit of colouring 
when, with the exception of Dahlias, there 
is somewhat of a scarcity of flowers of this 
particular shade, y—lA. W. 



SCOTLAND. 

Hardy flower borders.— At this season 
hardy flower borders are very bright, and, 
in order to prevent damage to the taller 
plants from the gales which are usually 
associated with late September, precau¬ 
tions in the way of strengthening or re¬ 
newing stakes and ties ought to bo taken. 
Michaelmas Daisies now begin to make 
their presence felt, and it is not unusual 
to observe a seedling or two which have 
escaped in the spiring. In a general way, 
these are of no value, and ought to be 
marked for removal as soon as they pass 
out of bloom. Such marking may be 
made by tying a piece of raffia to the 
plant, this indicating that the plant is to 
be destroyed. The Kniphofias, yellow and 
red, are coming on apace, and are espe¬ 
cially attractive at this season. The 
“ pokers ” are, apparently, highly appre¬ 
ciated by wasps, w hich throng the blooms, 
but for once in a way these pests are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. Helia nth uses, 
Lupins, Gypsophihis, Statices, Montbre- 
tios, to name only a few' subjects, assist 
in making the closing display not the 
least attractive of the season. Should it 
be desirable to sow colonies of hardy an¬ 
nuals in the bare parts of the borders, no 
time should be lost in attending to this. 
CoJIiuisia hi color, Convolvulus minor, 
Papaver umbrosum, Nemophila insignis, 
and G ode tins are well adapted for present 
sowing. 

Hardy fruit. —Ripening time, which has 
been to some extent delayed, now ap¬ 
proaches, and it is as well to look round 
wall troos every day—at least, when the 
weather is dry. The crop of Peaches is 
very satisfactory, the fruits are of a good 
size, and fairly well coloured. Experience 
shows that for, use in September no 
variety as so dependable on a south wall 
as Royal George. Stirling Castle does 
very well, but where Royal George suc¬ 
ceeds it is the better. In some gardens 
tills variety is addicted to mildew, but 
here we do not suffer from that fungus. 
Dyinond, too, is a good Peach, but, should 
September l>e sunless, or comparatively 
so, the fruits do not finish so well as they 
might do. Plums are, on the whole, quite 
an average crop, the outstanding failure 
being Coe’s Golden Drop, a variety which 
hitherto has not failed in these gardens 
for almost twenty-five years. Apples, alike 
on walls and in orchard, are decidedly 
later than usual, and the fruits arc not, 
individually, quite up to their usual size. 
Exception may bo made in the case of 
Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Stirling Castle, Tower of Giamis, and 
Pott’s Seedling, all of which are bearing 
good crops of large fruits. These trees 
are on the Doucin stock. Pears, it may 
be said, are a satisfactory crop, especially 
in the ca.se of Louise Bonne, Marie 
Louise, Conference, Fondnnte d’Autom.nc, 
Williams’, and Doyenne du Cornice, the 
last having a fine crop. 

Vegetable garden.—Despite the excep¬ 
tionally dry summer, the supply of vege¬ 
tables is good and plentiful. Cauliflowers 
are turning in well, Autumn Giaiut and 
Eclipse providing excellent beads. The 
yield of French Beans is heavy, and sur¬ 
plus pods are being picked for salting 
down for use in winter. There does not 
as yet appear to be any signs of disease 
among Potatoes, but the crop, an the case 
of the latest varieties, will evidently he 
lighter for, rather, lens heavy) than usual. 
As rapidly as a break is cleared of its occu¬ 
pants. an endeavour is being made to 
have it cleaned down, manured, and pro 
pared for digging. When this work can 
bo attended to at this season, it is ail ad¬ 
vantage. T do not like to start purely 
winter digging or trenching much before 
the first week of Octol>er. 

W. McGfffog. 

Dalmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Watering fruit trees.— The recent warm 
weather lias caused the ground to become 
very dry, and further copious waterings 
have been necessary to many fruit trees, 
especially those occupying warm positions 
on walls. Wasps are very troublesome, 
especially among Plums. 

Fruit gathering now requires much time 
and attention. Care must be exercised in 
the gathering, especially with Pears, as 
bruised fruit never keeps any length of 
I time. The same care must lie observed in 
| the storing, and the fruits ought always 
to be placed oil the shelves by hand, and 
not tipped out of the gathering baskets. 
Fruit that is expected to keep well must 
bo handled very carefully. Figs are now 
I beginning to ripen fast. To ensure good 
flavour, the fruit must be subjected to full 
sunlight, and the young wood and leaves 
must, where necessary, be tied for the 
time being out of the way. As soon as the 
trees are clear of fruit, all useless or sur¬ 
plus growths will be cut out, to enable 
those retained to become more fully 
ripened. Where 

Root-pruning or lifting of trees has been 
decided upon, the necessary soil should be 
got ready at the first opportunity. In 
most oases good loam is required in the 
largest quantity, but the nature of the 
soil one has to deal with must lie taken 
into consideration, supplying anything 
that may be deficient. It may be neces¬ 
sary to add lime rublde, wood ashes, burnt 
soil, or other materials, but whatever is 
required should be got ready before the 
lifting is commenced, so that it may pro¬ 
ceed without any cheek. Root-pruning is 
practised for the purpose of restricting a 
tree’s growth, and thus increasing its 
fruitfulness. 

Strawberry beds. —Continue to pinch 
off any runners as they appear, and keep 
the soil between the plants well stirred 
with the hoe. Runners may still .be 
planted, but planted thus late they must 
not be expected to produce much fruit next 
season. Straw lories planted early have 
a better chance of becoming established 
and of ripening their crowns before frost 
arrives. Take care when the weather is 
dry to keep the young plants well supplied 
"with water. 

Bedding plants. —The stock of cuttings 
of bedding plants should by now have been 
secured. Any plants that will be lifted 
later should be prepared for this by cut¬ 
ting the soil around them with a spade. 
Very choice subjects should soon be 
brought under cover, but the general 
housing of outdoor plants may be-left until 
the first or second week in October. Cut¬ 
tings of bedding plants should be allowed 
to remain in the open as long as possible, 
but if the weather turns cold and wot, 
place them in cold- frames, leaving the 
lights off on fine days. If any varieties of 
Pelargoniums have not produced enough 
cuttings for next year’s requirements, the 
old plants should be lifted and placed in 
I pots. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses should now- 
bo planted in their permanent positions, 
adding plenty of manure and leaf-mould 
to the soil. Old plants will need a top- 
dressing of decayed manure. They bloom 
very early in the spring, and a succession 
of flowers may be obtained over a -long 
period if some are placed in warm, shel¬ 
tered positions, and others in more ex¬ 
posed places. 

Late Grapes.— Every effort should bo 
made to get the latest Grapes to ripen per¬ 
fectly. This is an absolute necessity if in¬ 
tended to be kept a long time before they 
are cut. Ventilation must now be a-t- 
i tended to with great care, and the tem¬ 
perature in the vinery should not he al¬ 
lowed to drop below 60 degs. until the 
Grapes arc quite ripe. Watering also 
needs to Ik? done very carefully. On no 
account must the borders 1>e made sodden, 
and when wa^er is applied it should be of 
the same terri^e!na-fuf'e'as' the atmosphere 
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TOTATOES GROWING OUT. 
After a week’s rain following a drought 
of nearly three months my Potatoes are 
sprouting in the ground and making a 
second growth. They were planted about 
April 30th, the varieties being Rector, 
Golden Wonder, and Factor, and under 
ordinary conditions should have about 
another month in which to continue grow¬ 
ing. They have been sprayed three times. 
Iam puzzled to know what to do for the 
best, because the haulm is still quite sturdy 
und green throughout, and although the 
skins of the tubers easily rub off on con¬ 
tact. they have that netted appearance 
which I have understood is a sign of 
maturity. 

In the circumstances would you advise 
me to dig them up at once? I should also 
like to know whether it is always ad¬ 
visable, when Potatoes begin to sprout in 
the soil under similar conditions, to dig 
them up at once, notwithstanding the 
haulm being green. Do Potatoes de¬ 
teriorate in eating and keeping qualities 
when they thus start to sprout? When a 
tuber sprouts in the soil and makes a 
second growth, as in the present case, 
does it cease to grow in size, or would it 
go on growing while the haulm continued 
green, in spite of its sprouting? 

Devon. H. B. 

[Complaints are rife that late gross¬ 
growing Potatoes, which have thrown out 
tubers near the surface of the soil, and 
have thus felt the intluence of show'ers 
that have not penetrated deeply, are 
sprouting. That is unfortunate, but seems 
without remedy. It is quite out of the 
question in the ease of breadths still in. 
luxuriant growth, as so many late kinds 
are now, to lift the tubers, as the produce 
would be half rii>ened, tender skinned, 
keep indifferently also, and cook badly. 
All who have referred to this trouble ex¬ 
press their intention to Jet the breadths 
remain as long as they will, and at present 
so gross and green are the tops that U 
looks as if, should the disease spare them, 
they would continue to grow' for some time 
yet. In any case, it does seem certain 
that few of these late robust kinds can be 
got up until the middle of October.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea The Y.C. —For two years I have 
growui this Pea, with very satisfactory re¬ 
sults. It Is a good cropper, carrying pods 
each 7$ inches to 8 inches long, filled with 
fat luscious Peas often eleven and'twelve 
in a pod, excellent when cooked. To get 
tile best crop one must be prepared to give 
V.C. liberal treatment, and, above all, 
plenty of room. If each seed is given a 
clear 12 inches plants will grow into huge 
bushes, and one should be prepared to give 
them stakes 7 feet long. Mine this past 
season have l>een planted where it was not 
possible to afford them any water, but, 
thanks to the liberal amount of manure I 
was able to give them and subsequent 
mulchings, I have had results beyond my 
expectation.— Leaiiurst. 


Big vegetables.— Visiting a show' of 
allotment produce the other day it was 
interesting to hear the comments of some 
growers upon the decisions of the judges 
relative to size of produce. The judges, 
competent men, favoured quality rather 
than size, and passed over huge Cabbages 
and so forth in favour of w r hat would be 
chosen by the cook for the table. This w’as 
sound judgment, but did not always ap¬ 


peal to the mnn w'ho hoped for a priq 
cause of his big Cabbq' 
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The Canning of fruit and 
Vegetables. 

The preservation of fruit and vegetables 
by canning has mauy advantages over 
bottling, especially when carried out on a 
commercial scale. The initial outlay is 
not so heavy, and packing and transport 
difficulties are much reduced, while break¬ 
ages of bottles are avoided, and a great 
saving of time is effected, as large quanti¬ 
ties of produce may be dealt with quickly. 

Furthermore, if the calming be carefully 
done the flavour of canned fruit is con¬ 
sidered superior to that of fruit preserved 
by other methods. This is due to tlie fact 
that the cans are hermetically sealed be¬ 
fore being sterilised, and all volatile oils 
and flavours are, therefore, retained. 

Apparatus necessary for canning.— 
The apparatus necessary for canning by 
the “ water-bath method ” deiiends a great 
deal u]>on the quantity of fruit to be dealt 
with. For ordinary household purposes a 
large pan fitted w’itli a false bottom can be 
used, or special sterilising pans holding 
18-20 3-lb. cans may be purchased. When 
using these pans the cans must be sub¬ 
merged iu boiling w’ater. If desired an 
ordinary copper can be used; iu this case 
it is advisable to obtain the special tin 
trays with handles which lit into the 
copper, so that the cans are easily lifted iu 
and out. 

Complete outfits of canning apparatus 
may be bought, and attention may be 
drawn to the following tyi>es The 

Royal home cannkr is suitable for 
domestic purposes, and is so constructed 
as to generate steam quickly. This ap¬ 
paratus will hold three dozen 3-lb. cans at 
one time. It is portable, and wood, coal, 
or gas may be used to generate the steam. 
The 1 

Pressure canner is a more complicated 
apparatus than the Royal home canner. 
It generates and retains steam under pres¬ 
sures varying from 5 lbs. to 30 lbs. per 
square inch, and must be fitted with a 
•pressure gauge and safety valve. It en¬ 
ables canning to be carried out very 
rapidly, and is the only sure method of 
canning meat, fish, and such vegetables as 
Peas and Beans, but is not essential for 
fruit or Tomatoes. 

Preservation of food ry sterilisa¬ 
tion. —It is a w T ell-know'n fact that food 
decay is caused by germs present in the 
air. These germs are of three classes, two 
of which, yeasts and moulds, attack both 
fruit and vegetables, and a third, bacteria, 
attacks vegetables only. The destruction 
of these organisms by beat is knowm as 
“ sterilisation.” If this is proi>erly carried 
out and reinfection is prevented, food is 
preserved for an indefinite period. A tem¬ 
perature of 150 dogs. F. to 190 dogs. F. is 
sufficient to kill yeasts and moulds, but 
bacteria are not destroyed except at a tem¬ 
perature of 212 degs. F. (boiling point). 
In each case the temperature must be 
maintained for the proper length of time. 

Equipment required for canning.— 
Successful canning can only be accom¬ 
plished if all the equipment is ready to 
hand before starting. The following are 
essential : — 

(1) Steriliser.— This may consist of any 
large pan or boiler, or, better still, a speci¬ 
ally-made canner. 

(2) Cans and lids. —The cans are made 
of tin in nominal 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., and 7-lb. 
sizes. A reputed 2-lb. can will hold 2 lbs. 
of pulp or jam, but only 11 lbs. of fruit in 
water; the other sizes are in proportion. 
Each lid should have a small vent-hole, 


and cans with wide mouths are the most 
suitable. 

(3) Solder.— This is used for soldering 
on the lid and sealing the vent-hole. 

(4) Flux and small brush — Flux or 
soldering fluid is used for cleansing the 
tin to ensure that the solder adheres. 

(5) Soldering irons.— These have cop¬ 
per ends and must be kept smooth and 
bright. 

((>) File and emery paper.— Necessary 
to clean the Irons. 

(7) Clean cloths.— For wiping the cans, 
etc. 

(8) Boiling water.— In plentiful supply. 

Preparation of fruit and vegetables. 

—Grading. —Vegetables and fruit must be 
graded carefully according to colour, size, 
and ripeness. This ensures the best 
“ pack ” and uniformity of flavour and 
texture to the canned product. These 
points are very important and should 
ahvays be kept in mind. 

Blanching. —Prior to canning it is very 
necessary for all vegetables and many 
kinds of fruits to be “blanched.” 
Thorough cleansing and the removal of 
acid and acrid flavours are thereby ensured 
and the colouring matter sets; tlie bulk of 
green vegetables is reduced and the split¬ 
ting and cracking of Cherries, Damsons, 
and Plums are prevented. Peaches and 
Pears are rendered more transparent and 
given a better texture and more mellow' 
flavour. Soft fruits do not require 
“ blanching.” 

The operation consists in plunging the 
vegetables or fruit into boiling water for a 
time, which may vary from 1 to 15 minutes 
according to the state of maturity and the 
kind of fruit and vegetables used. After 
the necessary time has elapsed, the fruit 
or vegetables should be removed from the 
iKiiliug water and plunged immediately 
into cold water two or three times, but 
they should not be left in the cold watei* !o 
soak. Tlie plunging into cold water sets 
the colouring matter, and is termed 
“Cold-Dipping.” Vegetables are made 
more crisp if salt is added to the cold 
water. 


Table for Blanching Vegetables. 


Vegetable*. 

Time cf Blanching. 

PeHH and Ream 

2-3 luibutc*. 

Cal rots (according to size 
and age) . 

5-15 ,, 

Celery (accordirg to thi<k- 
nees) . 

3 5 

I>e»a. 

5-10 

Tomato* a . 

5-10 ,, to Irosen the fkin 


Filling tue cans and soldering.— 
Packing the cans— Wash the cans in 
boiling water immediately before filling. 
Take one can at a time and pack with fruit 
or vegetables to W’itliiu \ Inch of the top, 
but without crushing. To ensure a good 
“ pack ” the cans should be weighed, par¬ 
ticularly if the product is for market. 
Cans after being packed should be dealt 
with as quickly as iKissible and not allowed 
to stand about open. 

Adding water, syrup, or brine. —Im¬ 
mediately after packing sufficient liquid 
must be added to cover the produce. Fruit 
may be canned in either water or syrup, 
but the latter is to be preferred as it im¬ 
parts a better flavour to the canned pro¬ 
duct. For vegetables brine should be used. 
The syrup, brine, or water used for filling 
the cans should be boiling. Next place tlie 
lid on the can and wipe dry wdtli a clean 
cloth. 

Soldering on the lid or capping.— 
Apply a little flux with a small soft brush 
around the groove of the cap, taking care 
that none enters the can. With the hot 
iron, well tinned,-|Jn jtjhej pight hand and 
the 6older in the left hand, melt two or 
three drcjpfc Qf : solder rojjnd LUfi cip in t&T 
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groove. Steady the cap with the stick of 
solder, but do not cover the vent-hole. 
Then draw the melted solder round the cap 
in an even, smooth stream W'ith the hot 
iron. 

Sealing the vent-iiole or tipping.— If 
boiling water has been used in tilling the 
cans, then tipping may be done immedi¬ 
ately after the lid is soldered on, as 
enough air w r ill have been exhausted or 
driven out through the vent-hole. To tip 
a can, place the point of the hot iron over 
the vent-hole and touch the iron slightly 
with the solder stick. A bead of solder 
will then drop on to the vent-hole and 
make a neat tip. The description of the 
contents must then be marked on the can 
with an oil crayon. 

Exhaustion. — The operation of ex¬ 
haustion or driving out the air from the 
cans before “tipping” is very imi>ortant. 
By using boiling liquid to fill the cans, and 
“capping” them immediately, the centre 
of each can will register from 170 degs. F. 
to 190 degs. F., and sufficient exhaustion 
then takes place. No can should be tipped 
below a temperature of 170 degs. F. When 
“tipping” is not done immediately after 
“capping,” and the interior temperature 
of the can has fallen below 170 degs. F., 
the air should be exhausted by placing the 
cans, with the vent-holes open, in the 
canner for 5 to 15 minutes until the tem- 
l>erature is brought up again to 170 degs. F. 
or 190 degs. F. The cans are then re¬ 
moved from the canner and immediately 
dried and tipped. Great care must be 
taken if this method is adopted, for by 
over-exhaustion the cans collapse on cool¬ 
ing and the contents, although properly 
sterilised, become mushy. 

Stkkiijsation. —This is I he term applied 
to the process of heating the cans to en¬ 
sure the destruction of the organisms re¬ 
sponsible for decay. The time allowed for 
sterilising mu si be reckoned from the 
moment the water boils after the cans have 
been lowered into the canner. For steri¬ 
lising iu steam a thermometer is absolutely 
essential. 

Time Table. 


Cooling the cans. —All tinned products 
must he cooled as quickly as possible to 
check subsequent cooking, which would 
otherwise continue for some time, and so 
spoil the colour and reduce the fruit to 
pulp. To cool the cans plunge them into a 
bath of cold water, or, if large numbers arc 
being dealt with, spray them w’itli a hose¬ 
pipe. The cans must not on any account 
be piled up one on top of the other until 
thoroughly cold. Before storing, the cans 
should be first dried to prevent rusting, 
and then lacquered and labelled. 

Tinning or preparation of irons for 
soldering.— See that the irons are bright 
and smooth, and heat thoroughly in a clear 
fire or over the gas. Place some soldering 
fluid (flux) in a stone jar for cleaning the 
irons, and also a small quantity in a eleau 
glass jar for brushing the tins. Dip the 
irons into the jar of flux and rub the ends 
with the stick ot-iwjder, then immediately 
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Trodu-Ui to bo 
Canned. 

Preparation. 

Time nf 
Sterilizing. 

So/1 Fruit — Goose- . 
I'orries, Currant*, 1 
Strawberries 
lUspherrios, 
Loganberries. 

Graded .. .. 

15-20 mins, at 212 
degs. F. (accord¬ 
ing to ripeness). 

Stone Fruits -Cher- 

B'anchel and 

15-20 mins, at 512 

ms, Plums, Dam¬ 
sons, Peaches, and 

Apricots. 

oolJ dipped. 

degs. F. (eccr rd- 
iag to ripeness). 

Hard Fruits.— Ap- 

Peeled, cored 

20-30 mins, at 512 

plos and Pears. 

A blanched 
and cold 

dipped. 

degs. F. (accord¬ 
ing to ripeness). 

Tomatoes .. .. 1 

• 

Scalded and 
peeled. 

20-30 mins, at 212 
degs. F. 

I'eyctabies .. .. 

Blanched and 
cold dipped. 

2 hr*. Green Vege¬ 
tables to be re¬ 
done after 48 
hours. 


dip again into the flux and the solder will 
be found to run evenly over the iron. This 
“ tinning ” is most important, for if the 
irons are not kept clean and well tinned, 
the soldering of the cans cannot be carried 
out successfully. So long as the irons are 
not made red hot they will remain 
“tinned” and need only be dipped into 
the flux ^before using. When once the 
opera tor becomes accustomed to the hand¬ 
ling of the tools tiie soldering may be done 
very quickly and i>erfectly. A pound of 
solder will seal a gross of cans, and an 
efficient operator can do sixty cans an hour. 

Brine and syrup. —Brine or syrup is 
made by boiling the correct amounts of 
salt or sugar in water for ten minutes. All 
impurities are then skimmed off the top. 

For brine, one tablespoonful of salt is 
required for each quart of water. 

The strength of syrup will vary accord¬ 
ing to the class of fruit to be canned. 

1. So t Fiuit. Plums 2\ lb. sugar to each 

and Cherriei .. Thin .. .. gallon of waUr. 

2. PoaiB .. .. Medium .. 4J lb. sugar to each 

gallon of water. 

3. Poach es and 6J to 8 lb sugar to 

Apricots .. Heary each gall, of water. 

Strawberries and Raspberries should be 
canned in syrup made from the juice of the 
berries, in which case no waiter or syrup 
is used. 

Causes of Failure in Canning. 

(1) The use of unfit material. —Fruit 
and vegetables for canning must be per¬ 
fectly fresh and in good condition, and 
must lHi canned as soon as i»ossible after 
gathering. Failures known as “Flat 
Sours” are caused by using material 
which has fermented or heated through 
standing for some time. Fruit gathered 
wet and kept together in too large quanti¬ 
ties, or Peas remaining in closed baskets 
or bags are very liable to be spoiled in tills 
manner. The contents of the cans are 
sour, although there is nothing to indicate 
this condition until they are oi>ened. 

(2) Insufficient sterilisation. —Swol¬ 
len or bulged cans are usually caused by 
the produce fermenting through insufficient 
sterilisation. The cuds of the cans be¬ 
come distended with the gas which is 
generated. The contents are unfit for con- 
sump! ion and have an offensive odour. 

(3) Careless sealing. —This causes cans* 
to leak and results iu the contents going 
bad. Great care must be taken to detect 
any leaks before storing, and, if found, 
they must be repaired at once. Cans 
should be tested after soldering by lower¬ 
ing each one into a bath of hot water. If 
a leak is present bubbles will rise to the 
surface of the w’atcr. 

(4) Overpacking or sealing when too 
cold. —This also causes bulged cans. If 
due to overpacking, the cans can be made 
to resume their normal shape on cooling 
by pressing in the ends. The contents of 
the bulged cans due to these causes are 
quite wholesome. 

(5) Shrinkage of produce in the cans 
during sterilisation. —This may be 
caused by (1) Improiier blanching and cold 
dipping. (2) Loose packing through care¬ 
less grading. (3) Sterilising too long. 

(0) Cloudy Peas are caused by (1) 
Using Peas with cracked skins. (2) 
Blanching too long. (3) Using hard water 
(7) Discoloration of fruit is due to 
(1) Careless blanching. (2) Continued 
cooking due to piling the cans on top of 
others before they are cool. (3) Using 
over-ripe fruit. 

Note.— Rhubarb should never be canned 
unless a very heavy syrup is used. Other¬ 
wise the lacquer of the cans will not with¬ 
stand the excessive acidity of the Rhubarb 
and the inside of the tins will rust. The 
contents of cans in this condition are unfit 
for consumption .—Leaflet Ko. 331, Board 
of Aijrinilturc and Fisheries. 


BEES. 


RAISING NEW QUEENS. 

In your issue of August 30th appears an 
article on re-queening, reprinted from The 
Field. I have now passed on my copy of 
Gardening, fx> cannot refer to the article, 
but the method recommended was to re¬ 
move tile queens from the hives at the end 
of the honey-flow’ and let the bees raise 
young ones. While agreeing with the 
writer of the article as to the advisability— 
almost necessity—of annual re-queeuing, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
method recommended, although delight¬ 
fully simple, is a thoroughly bad one, be¬ 
ing open to at least three ecrious objec¬ 
tions, namely : (1) Every stock is left for 
about three weeks without a laying queen. 
(2) Queens raised as the result of removal 
of the queen are commonly inferior, a view 
held by most authorities on queen-rearing, 
notably Doolittle and Sladen. (3) No at¬ 
tempt is made to breed queens from 
selected mothers. 

Perhaps I may he allowed to describe the 
method employed by myself and which, 
while being quite easy and suitable for the 
owner of a few hives, is in accordance 
w’ith the principles of modern queen¬ 
rearing: I, of course, make no claim for 
originality for the plan, which can be modi¬ 
fied in several particulars to suit individual 
requirements. The queen to be bred from 
is selected for her good qualities about 
the end of May or later, according to when 
the young queens are required. The 
colony containing her is dealt with as fol¬ 
lows :—A brood-chamber is filled with 
frames fitted with foundations, but one of 
the centre ones is taken out. A comb of 
brood with the queen on it is removed from 
the hive and put in the place of the frame 
of foundation removed. The hrood-eham- 
ber containing the frames of foundation 
now r takes the place of the original brood- 
chamber, the latter going on top of it with 
a queen excluder between. The frame of 
foundation removed to make room for the 
comb of brood is placed in the old l)rood- 
chamber at the side. In nine days the 
upper storey will be found to contain a 
number of sealed queen cells, and is re¬ 
moved and divided into nuclei. If, as fre¬ 
quently happens, the foundation in the 
new frame has been drawn out and filled 
with stores, as many as five nuclei can be 
made, being careful that each contains at 
least one good queen cell. Of course, all 
Inferior ones should be destroyed. The 
queen cells may l>e cut out and pinned to 
top bars, or, better still, put into queen cell 
protectors. The nuclei can he accommo¬ 
dated in a long hive of the “Combina¬ 
tion” type, separated by close-fitting 
division boards, and having an entrance 
provided to each by boring holes in the 
sides and back of the hive. Of course, if 
more than enough queen cells are made, 
nuclei cau he formed from other stocks, 
and the surplus cells given to them. When 
the queens are mated and laying they can 
ho utilised as required, the division boards 
can ho taken out, and thus one stock, pre¬ 
sided over by one of the. young queens, 
which should be left for the purpose, is 
formed. 

The advantages of the above method are 
as follows:—(1) No stock is left without a 
queen for more than the short time neces¬ 
sary for safe introduction. (2) The queeii6 
are raised under the “ supersedure im¬ 
pulse,” which generally means the finest 
queens. The hatching brood is not fol- 
I low’cd up by the queen laying eggs, which 
appears to be the symptom acted on by the 
1 bees in diftKAoslng 'a 'fhiling queen. (3) 
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selected mother, which is the only way to 
keep a good strain. (4) The upper storey 
of the hive is in a most suitable condition 
for forming nuclei, containing as it does 
sealed brood and mostly young bees, with 
sufficient stores. (5) The queen breeding 
colony is not appreciably weakened, nor is 
its work interfered with to any extent. A 
stock, from which 1 secured queens in this 
way this year, built up to two brood- 
chambers subsequently, and yielded 140 
lbs. of extracted honey, the new stock 
formed from it by uniting the nuclei 
giving another 20 lbs. (0) Natural swarm¬ 
ing is almost entirely prevented in hives 
worked in this way. 

Of course, if any queen cells have been 
started on the comb of brood placed below 
they must be destroyed. The stock must 
be strong, ready for supering, in fact. If 
it already has an extracting super on, this 
may be left, the old brood-chamber being 
placed either above or below it. If the 
stock already has two brood-chambers it 
is only necessary to separate them by a 
queen excluder, taking care that the lower 
one contains the queen, that it does not 
contain any queen cells, and that the upper 
storey contains eggs. G. R. Strono. 

Magor , Mon. 


COlftESPOHDEHCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lifting Chrysanthemums to flower in 
unheated greenhouse {Amateur ).—!These 
are grown in immense quantities in 
tiie open for market, and when the 
buds are well advanced, and before they 
begin to show oolour, the plants are lifted 
r ^P Ia J ted * n lar S e greenhouses, with a 
Jjttie fire-heat to dispel damp and keep the 
frost- out. Your proposal to stand the 
plants on the ground and sprinkle the soil 
over the roots is hardly likely to succeed, 
iou are quite right to cut round the roots 
before lifting the plants, and it is a good 
P , cut one s ^ e the plant one day, 
and after a few days have elapsed to cut 
the other side. In this way the check ex¬ 
perienced is not so much felt. When 
selecting varieties for this purpose, it is i 
nest to select those of a robust habit of | 
growth, such as the well-known Source 
d Or, for instance. 

Club in Wallflowers (S. T.). —Your Wall- > 
flowers have been attacked by the club-root I 
or finger-and-toe fungus. The presence of 
in the cells of the roots causes 
the former to be very much larger tlian 
they otherwise would be, and the root con¬ 
sequently swells and becomes distorted. 
Some of these cells are in due time filled 
with the spores of the fungus, which are 
liberated on the decay of the root. Any 
plants that are attacked should be pulled 
up and burned, and not thrown on the rub¬ 
bish-heap, as, if the decaying matter is 
taken on to the ground as a dressing, the 
spores will he carried also. Every morsel 
of an infested plant should be removed 
from the soil. The best remedy—or, 
rather, preventive—against the attack of 
this fungus is to dress the soil with quick¬ 
lime at the rate of about two tons to the 
acre. Even then it would be better not to 
grow on the ground for at least eighteen 
months plants that are Liable to the 
disease. 


Apples, fungus on ( Edward Delaney).- 
The decay on the Apples sent is caused b 
the 11 brown-rot fungus,” for which spra 
the tree at once with Bordeaux mixtui 
half or summer strength, and again in 
fortnight’s time. Gather all affecte 
fruits and burn them, and take the sam 
precaution after pruning, both with regar 
to the primings and fallen leaves. Aftc 
pruning, spray with caustic alkali soli 
tion, and about the end of January o 
early in February with a solution nf'su 
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phate of iron All of the foregoing reme- d’Automne; 2, Josephine de Malines • 3 
dies can be obtained from any dealer in Nouvelle Fulvie; 4, Gk>u Morceau • 3 and 
garden sundries, and directions for dilut- 4 we should like to see later when rine 

mg and making the two first named will __ 

accompany them. To make the sulphate 

of iron solution, dissolve the chemicals in WORK FOR THE DISABLED, 

hot water. _ A Good Plan Outlined. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J . E. TT alsh. —(1) Your best plan will be 
i to get a copy of “Vines and Vine Cul¬ 
ture,” Barron, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sut¬ 
ton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4, ju ice 
I os. Gd., post free. (2) “The Vilia Gar¬ 
den,” from this office, should answer your 
purpose. (3) If you will kindly give us 
some information as to your Peach trees, 

we will do our best to help you.- 

A. Webb .—It often happens that there 
are a few stray blooms in the autumn, but 
the flowers are smaller, and nothing like 

so numerous as in the proper season.- 

I EL. J. 1). —Yes, you may cut them down 
as soon as the flowers have faded, or in 

I the month of April next.- 11. 11. Davies. 

, —To answer your question fully would oc- 
1 cupy too much of our space. As regards 
the contrasting of colours, you must use 
j your own discretion, and if you find that 
the colours do not blend, you must make 
a change in the coming season. The dot- 
l ting system is a mistake. Far better have 
i groups of the various plants you propose 
using. We do not like the plan of plant- 

1 ing in lines, as often seen.- Clydeside .— 

I The most probable reason is that the tree 
I is being kept too dry, and not receiving 
enough nourishment, the fruits showing 
this. It would be far better to take it out of 
I the tub and plant it in the border, taking 
care, however, that proper provision has 
been made for confining the roots. You 
cannot over water Fig trees when growing 
•freely if the .drainage is good, and when 
the fruits are swelling liquid manure may 
| be given in any quantity, more especially 
j when, as in your case, the roots are con- 
j fined to a tub. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. G .— 1, Veronica 
spicata alba; 2, Epilobium angustifolium; 
3, Helenium autumnale; 4, Hieracium 

aurantiacum.- S.ll.B. —1, Aster acris; 

2, Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea); 3, 
Astrantia major; 4, Ceanotlius azureus. 
—— W. W. Grierson. —Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient.- C. ./.—I, Fuchsia macrostemma; 

2, Rudbeckia pinnata. 

Names of fruit. — W. Halliday. —Apples: 

1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Mr. Gladstone ; 

3, Leather. Coat Russet; 4, should like to 
see later. PeaTs: 5, 6, 7, too unripe to be 
sure as to names. When sending fruit for 

name, please read our rules.- G. IT. S. 

—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. We should like 

to see later.- Lalage .—The fruits sent 

may l>e Margaret or Duchess of Oldenburg. 
It is difficult to sav with any certainty 
which from the poor specimens you send. 

- W. —Plums: 1, Gisborne; 2, Yellow 

Imperatrice. Apples: 3, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander; 4, Worcevster Pearmain.:- S. S .— 

Apples: 1, Lord Suffield ; 2, Beauty of 
Bath; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, Mank’s 

Codlin. - It. Y. —Apples: 1, Keswick 

Codlin; 2. Golden Spire; 3, Pear Louise | 

Bonne of Jersey.- R. Russell. —Pears: 1, | 

Beurr£ Hardy ; 2, Yellow fruit, Belle Julie. 
The other frui’t, numbered 2 is a very late 
Pear, Glou Morceau. Apple is probably 
Crimson Queening; should like to see 
later.-7?. TF.— 1, Worcester Pearmain ; j 

2, not recognised; 3, Carlisle Codlin; 4, I 

Cellini.- Devon.— -1. Castle Major; 2, not , 

recognised; 3. Carlisle Codlin ; 4, Alfris- 

ton.-A 7 . M. Palmer. —Apples: 1, Not i 

recognised; 2, Queen Caroline; 3, Ribston; 

4, specimen insufficient.- Burleigh. — 

Apples: 1, Mere de Manage; 2 and 3, spe¬ 
cimens insufficient. Kindly read our rules 
as to the number of fruits we require 

when sent for naming.- M. B. A .— 

your Apple is Keswick Codlin, not Sops 
in Wine. TF. B. — 1 , Bergamotte 


Just now especial interest is being taken in 
the disabled. The King’s message voices 
tiie feelings of the nation on tliis matter. 
Many plans are being devised, and much 
good will doubtless be accomplished in the 
interests of more or less disabled officers 
and men. 

An excellent plan has been devised by 
Lieut. H. H. Bellers, R.N., of Bacton, 
West Hill, Ottery St. Mary, South Devon. 
In that pleasant district, overlooking the 
valley of the River Otter, Lieut. Bellers, 
for some years previous to the war, had a 
first-class apiary, complete in all its ap¬ 
pointments, and spotlessly clean. His 
honey was m great demand, and his queens 
were sent to many centres. When the 
war broke out he joined His Majesty’s 
Forces*again, and served abroad. He has 
now returned to Ottery, and he has de¬ 
vised a plan for teaching beekeeping that 
wc feel sure will meet with encouragement 
and support. 

Beekeeping alone is not, perhaps, suffi¬ 
cient in most cases wherewith to make a 
living, but- if followed in conjunction with 
commercial fruit-growing, the marketing 
of flowers, and the keeping of poultry and 
goats, there are a living and an outdoor 
life on these for many thousands. 

Before one can become a successful liee- 
keeper one must have scientific tuition. 
Lieut. Bellers is prepared to journey to any 
school, institute, co-operative society. 
County Council class, also by invitation to 
private residences, to lecture, teach, and 
demonstrate the whole art of succetssful bee 
management, the preparation of honey and 
\iax, the breeding of queens, the handling 
of the hives, the regulating of swarms, the 
crossing of breeds, the feeding of bees, the 
treatment of disease, and kindred raat- 
I ters. 

Lieut. Bellers is like many men who 
have been in the Royal Navy, a handy 
man with tools, and when we visited his 
apiary at Ottery we were charmed with tho 
wooden outbuildings he had himself made 
and erected, with useful boxes, fittings, 
and cupboards for various purposes. He 
proposes in tbe early future to tour the 
West Country with a motor-car equipped 
| with all the plant and appliances he needs, 

I also with lantern slides and a fine cine¬ 
matograph film, showing the life history 
of the bee and how hives are Iran died and 
, honey extracted. The whole exhibition, 

I with Lieut. Bellers’ practical lecture® on 
the subject, will make the subject most in- 
j to resting, and bring its adoption by many 
i within practical realisation. 

We commend Lieut. Bellers’ plan to the 
attention of all interested. 


Messrs, Bees, Limited, of Liverpool, 
send us two catalogues, one (No. 67j, 
“ Bulbs and Seed Potatoes,” and the other 
(No. 68) “ Fruit, Roses, and Plants.” 
Both lists are produced in oolour, and are 
very attractive. Any of our readers may 
obtain either or both (while supplies last) 
post free on application to Messrs. Bees. 

We learn that the business of Messrs. 
Pearce and Co., horticultural builders, 
conducted for many years in Holloway 
Road, London, is now amalgamated with 
that of Messrs. Thorn-borough and Co., 
Limited, of Tottenham. Mr. Pearce null 
remain a member of the staff. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., send us 
two bulb catalogue®, one comprising a list 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Gladioli, etc., 
the other devoted eutirelv to Daffodils. In 
the latter are offered for the first time 
several fine new seedlings. Copies of each 
may be had po>slt free: from Messrs. Bair 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


a PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In oomplete seo- 
tlon best quality 
Board, planed and 

|.| l V-Jointed on strong 
||i : framing. Roofootered 

H: I: with Felt,oyer tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
' with strong binges, 
look and key, bolts, 
CopvriqXt Registered etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
81 sea Floor. 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£6 9 6 16- 

7 ft. long, 6 ft. wlds, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 In. blgb 9 17 6 35 - 

8 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. blgb .. 11 10 0 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. blgb 13 0 0 55- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. blgb 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to anp Station is England and WaU* 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Bulldlxura 
Bkabxjikbd 70 Ybakb. BEDFORD. 


Do Not Miss 

the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most efflc- 
aciouo and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomfort after eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 

Taking 

a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
Treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its sest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 


In boxes, labelled l*-3d and Sa-Od. 


WHAT I L.OVE BEST. 
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Everyone who once tastes the fascinating goodness of 
a B/RD’S Blanc-Mange becomes an enthusiast for that 
smooth-as-a-junket dish. 

The secret is that BIRD'S is really much more than the name 
“Blanc-Mange” implies. It is a pure, light, sustaining food 
literally packed with nutriment — multum in parvo. Exactly the 
dish for children and all who need their nourishment nice and 
in a compact form. 

BIRD'S Blanc-Mange needs no jam or fruit to make it 
palatable. Six full natural flavors make monotony impossible. 
The delicate tints of Raspberry, Lemon, Chocolate, etc., delight 
the eye and stimulate appetite. 

Remember—smooth as a junket; it melts in the mouth 1 

/ditid'A 

What Steve 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LITTLES 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED .” 1 

Line Advertisements.—single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
Three lines, and nine words eaah additional line). Front 
nace. If guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for Berlee. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10a. per 

Ineh (reduotion for series). 

MANAGER. 

««, LINCOLN’S IMH FIELDS, LONDON. W.C t. 

TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

XI HOUSES, Vineries, etc., supplied wit h Tarious arrange¬ 
ment s of pipes. “ Vanguard,” " Conical.’’ and Sectional 
Boilers. Fittings, FTpec, Spiral Coils, eft. IHustiated List 
j^ree -TR08. JEAf ONSjSiyrr s Biierley Hill. 


destroyer 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


’CKirksl 

CreamCustdrd I 


Foster 


Qallon Drum 
makes 
80 Gallons. 


I MORRIS, LITTLE A 80N t LTD., DONCASTER 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for price*. Mention paper. 
4.11 Glass 1s sent from my warehouse carefully examined 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merehante 
“.MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATK. E.O. 

85 Years’ Adrertlser In Gardbriko Illubtbatbd. 


OLUG TRAP (V.T.H. Patent), for all garden 

O pests. From ironmongers and seedsmen, 2s., 2a. 4<V, 
post paid. Trade terms—LEAVER, Ironmonger, W eaton- 
au per- Mare. 

M --■ ’ 

Published by Johk Nayi.br, at bis Offices. 63, Lincoln’s 
, Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 (Telephone: Holborn 731), and 
Printed by the Charokry La.nb Prinyino Worm, 
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THOUGHTS AND THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 

SPRING BEDDING. 


This year, before autumn officially began, 
a breath of the coming winter laid an icy 
hand upon some of our flowers and softer 
vegetables. When we saw that, on the 
morning of September 19th, we became ap¬ 
prehensive as to the safety of the remain¬ 
ing summer fruits and flowers, and decided 
that the time had arrived when we must 
break up the picture that had been so 
bright and banish its constituent parts to 
their winter quarters. 

It demands a certain amount of courage 
and almost heartlessness to remove many 
plants that are at the moment in their 
greatest perfection. Yet, with an eye to 
the future it has to be done, and the sooner 
it is now attended to the better. We may 
yet have beautiful balmy autumn du 3 «, a 
spell of what has been long known as “ the 
Indian summer,” but, at its best, such a 
season is treacherous, and a change of 
wind any night may bring along such a 
disastrous frost that those plants you have 
been tempted to leave out might easily be 
ruined. We must not trust any “ Indian 
summer ” weather, but set about disrobing 
our beds and stowing the plants away into 
safety—that is, such plants as are not 
destined for the rubbish-heap. Fortunately, 
we have our old friends the Hyacinths and 
the Tulips once again at our service, and 
we can not only fall back on our old-dav 
schemes of before the war, but are free to 
bring forward new schemes and new ideas 
suggested by the ever-changing conditions 
under which we live. Lest this may be 
thought too vague I will go so far as to say 
that the high price of these bulbs and the 
increased cost of living must of necessity 
modify the plans of those who, like myself, 
have but limited means. It is surprising 
what we can do with Hyacinths and Tulips 
in quite modest quantities if we eke them 
out with home-grown spring-bedding 
plants. The very low prices at which these 
may be obtained invite us to use them, 
and, in combination with Dutch bulbs and 
English Daffodils, he must be difficult to 
satisfy who cannot make iiis flower-beds 
pretty enough to satisfy his taste. To my 
own mind a carpeting of these said 
bedding plants vastly improves any bulb 
bed, provided they are selected with due 
regard to harmony. Tims dark Wall¬ 
flowers and yellow Daffodils, or yellow’ 
Wallflowers with scarlet Tulips, red 
Hyacinths with Myosotis and Arabis com¬ 
bined, Auriculas and yellow Tulips, Poly¬ 
anthuses and red and white Tulips. These 
are but a sample of the beautiful combina¬ 
tions so easily at our disposal, one of w hose 
recommendations is that the surface of the 
beds are clothed right through the winter. 
But as I dealt with this subject last 
autumn I can pass it now' w’ith this T brief 

"“ecent 'ri,ltaCO t-gl&s 


driven me in to the fruit garden, wdiere the 
ripened Apples and Pears are endangered. 
Providence has given to us bumper crops, 
and we ehall have to gather them in and 
store them without delay. There are some 
very large fruits, notably of Prince Albert, 
Blenheim Orange, and Bramley’s Seedling, 
varieties that have long since established 
themselves as a trio of super-excellence, 
supplying table and kitchen with all it am 
need from Christmas to May Day. They 
are worthy of the most careful gathering 
and storage. So, too, are the Pears, w’hich 
are equally abundant. There are Tit- 
maston Duchess, for present use, weigh¬ 
ing lbs. each, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Doyenne du Comice, Beurre 
Bachelier, B. Bose, and as a late stewing 
Pear the incomparable Uvedale’e St. Ger¬ 
mains. Perhaps it is the matter of safe 
storage that presents most difficulties, but 
these are not so great as are often sup¬ 
posed. An open shelf with a light layer 
of straw’, the fruit in a single layer and a 
little straw laid on them, free from frost 
and damp, but with a free thougli small 
circulation of fresh air, these are the 
essential conditions wiiich can be generally 
provided in an outhouse, or where there 
are no other buildings, then in some upper 
room; not by any means in the cellar, 
W’herc I have seen some people put them. 

Gardeners are in for a busy time, w’hat 
with the flower, fruit, and vegetable gar¬ 
den all needing attention at once. One 
scarcely knows what to set about first, but 
in my own case the first care has been the 
protecting of tender plants and getting 
Pelargonium and other cuttings under 
cover. F. J. F. 

[It is a great mistake to place hay or 
straw under or over Apples when storing 
them, as it very soon becomes musty and 
taints the fruits.— Ed.] 

Notes of the Week. 

Cyclamen neapolitanum. — This little 
gem is again in bloom. The flowers are 
not the only charm of the Ncai>olitan Sow r - 
bread, as the lovely marbled leaves are 
always attractive. It likes a half-shaded 
place and a soil with which has been mixed 
some old lime rubbish. 

Cotula squalida.— Those who want a 
good carpeting plant with bronzy-green 
foliage for a shady, rather moist place in 
the rock garden will find Cotula squalida 
useful. It keeps close to the ground, has 
pleasingly-formed foliage, and greenish, 
inconspicuous flowers. It is hardy and 
easily increased by division in autumn or 
spring.—S. Arnott. 

Sedum kamtschaticum.—I am always 
grateful for this Sedum in the autumn, 
with its cool green leaves and bright yellow 
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flow’ers. It comes at a time when the rock 
garden is past its best, and does much to 
brighten it. The variegated form is also 
nice, though I am not very fond of varie¬ 
gation as a general rule. This variety, 
however, is w’orth growing both for the 
foliage and also for the flowers, which 
give one the impression of being mottled 
with browm.—N. L. 

Kniphofia Helsonl.— The fault alleged 
against many of the Kniphofias—that, the 
inflorescence is too short and “ stumpy ” 
for the length of the stem—cannot be laid 
to the charge of K. Neleoni. It is one of 
the best of the family, and may even be 
styled of elegant habit. In colour the 
“poker” is very clear, and the variety 
finds many admirers. Just at tins time 
(September 19th), when Delia nthuses. 
Asters, and so forth are in bloom, the value 
of K. Nelsoni Is evident—W. McG. 

Berberidopsis corallina.- This has been 
for some time in flow’d*, and, under favour¬ 
able conditions, will continue for weeks 
yet, the drooping blossoms borne on long, 
slender stalks disi>osed in a loose, terminal, 
pendulous raceme. The flow’ers are of a 
deep red colour and the leaf-stalks of much 
the same hue. A native of Chile, it is too 
tender for general outdoor culture in this 
country, and will only hold its own in par¬ 
ticularly favoured districts, such as parts 
of Devon and Cornwall. Like all Chilian 
shrubs, it is most at home where there is 
a liberal amount of moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere. As a climbing plant for a cool 
greenhouse this Berberidopsis is well 
suited. In such a position it needs to be 
freely syringed.—K. It. W. 

Lobelia cardinalls Glory of St. Anne’s.— 
One of the finest varieties of the her¬ 
baceous I/obelias is that named Glory of 
St. Anne’s. It was raised by the late Mr. 
A. Campbell and is one of the finest of a 
set of Lobelias of its class which were 
raised there. It is said by some to be 
hardy, but it is not absolutely so, and it is 
| safer for those who possess it to lift it in 
autumn and keep in a gently-heated frame 
or greenhouse. I have known plants 
perish in a cold-frame, those left in the 
ground being frequently sorely crippled if 
not destroyed. When in rich soil, deeply 
dug and well manured, and supplied w’itii 
plenty of moisture during the growing 
period, Lobelia Glory of St. Anne’s is 
magnificent, its spikes of scarlet flowers 
rising 4 feet to 5 feet high.—S. A. 

Plumbago Larpentae.— I have several 
good clumps of this in a retaining wall, 
where they do very well, though in some 
years they bloom lees freely than in others. 
This year, however, the dry weather seems 
to have Just suited them, for all the clumps 
are full of the beautiful deep blue flowers. 
Last year they did not bloom at all freely, 
and I was beginning to wonder if the 
plants were getting exhausted, but the 
wealth of. flow’ens. this )W, shows that 
they are still going strong. In some dis¬ 
tricts tbesfoliagpMfolbflrn up very bfi 'lliantlvf 
in the autumn, but in my London garden 
it does not colour up at all well as ride. 
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It is a very useful plant for a wall and 
quite hardy, but if grown on the flat I find 
it liable to go off in the winter Noiith 
London. 

Begonia Elatlor.— Considerable progress 
has been made of late years with the win¬ 
ter-flowering Begonias, and although the 
above is one of the earlier kinds, it is still 
one of the best. The flowers are of a rich 
rosy carmine, semi-double, and the plants 
are very free flowering. It is of a neat and 
compact habit, easily grown and one of 
the most useful for decoration. At the 
present time this section of Begonias will 
begin to flower, and will continue to afford 
n display well through the winter. A 
sprinkling of some reliable fertiliser will 
help the plants, and prolong their flower¬ 
ing. When they have finished blooming, a 
partial rest for two or three months is 
necessary, but they do not require drying 
off like the tuberous-rooted group. Suffi- 
eient water must be given to keep the 
stems green and healthy.—T. W. B. 

A rare Daisy Bush.— (Olearia avicennae- 
folia).—This, sent from Ireland a few 
years ago under the above name, has with 
stood the past winters without protection. 
Among the Daisy Bushes it stands out as 
a very distinct and desirable shrub, grow¬ 
ing and flowering freely under ordinary 
conditions. It is a shrub of considerable 
attraction, owing to the glossy surface of 
the leaves, which are of a leathery texture 
and covered on the underside by a felt 
like coating of brownish-grey tomentum 
The leaves have a tendency to point up¬ 
wards, exposing the underside and grey 
young shoots to advantage. The myriads 
of tiny white and slightly fragrant flowers 
are produced in flattish corymbs from the 
axils of the leaves on the wood of the cur¬ 
rent season’s growth, and are at their best 
during September, when few flowering 
shrubs are in bloom.—E. M. 

The hardy African Lily (Agapanthus 
Mooreanus minor).—These indispensable 
Cape bulbs are rarely met with in gardens, 
yet there are few hardy plants which give 
a better display of colour during July and 
August. I have a large number of plants 
which annually produce quantities of 
charmiug flowers. They include deep blue, 
light blue, and white, and, at their best, 
are a delightful feature. The flower- 
spikes attain a height of from 2 feet to 
21 feet, and are terminated by large droop¬ 
ing umbels of flowers. The pale blue is 
the tallest, of the three forms. The leaves 
are small compared with those of the old 
A. umbellatus, and are from 12 inches to 
18 inches long. These die down in winter. 
With me the plants have become so thick 
as to require division, and have never re¬ 
ceived the slightest protection even in the 
most exposed positions. A form called A. 
Wolligi lias been tried outdoors and found 
quite satisfactory.—E. Markham, Sussex. 

Tricolor-leaved Pelargoniums.— Mention 
of the old tricolor-leaved Pelargonium, 
Mrs. Pollock (page 484), carries one’s 
memory back half a century or even more. 
At that time I had a good deal to do with 
this race of Pelargoniums, and can well 
remember the interest taken in them. 
Mrs. Pollock was then universally grown, 
not only for bedding, but also as a speci¬ 
men plant in pots. I have before me the 
catalogue of the great International Horti¬ 
cultural Exhibition of 1SGG, this, in most 
cases, containing the names of the varie¬ 
ties shown by each exhibitor. In the 
class for twelve variegated-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums Mrs. Pollock was, I see, repre¬ 
sented in every exhibit of which the names 
of the varieties were given. In the latter 
part of the sixties of the last century a 
great many varieties |vere put into 
[ .commerce, and itfifcnbers were 


sold; in fact, the raising and distribution 
of these tricolors were, for a time, a very 
remunerative business. The first year they 
were stmt out, prices of a guinea and a 
guinea and a half were readily paid for 
them.—K. It. W. 

Clematis Campanile. —This very beauti¬ 
ful dwarf Clematis is now (mid-Septem¬ 
ber) in bloom, and appears to be quite the 
best of the herbaceous group. Growing to 
a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet, it forms a 
well-shaped bush which eventually de¬ 
velops into a mass of bloom. The sweetly- 
perfumed flowers scent the air around, and 
are borne on terminal clusters and short 
h talks from the axils of the leaves. The 
colour of the flowers is pale blue, petals 
twisted and reflexed, with a central boss 
of pale yellow stamens, reminding one of 
a tiny Hyacinth bloom. With me it has 
proved quite hardy, having been unpro¬ 
tected since its introduction, blooming pro¬ 
fusely each year. It has proved a valuable 
addition to hardy flowers and one which 
remains in beauty for a long period. Two 
other varieties introduced at the same time 
are not so conspicuous, yet useful for the 
mixed border or grouping in the fore¬ 
ground of large shrubs. C. Olsseau bleu 
bears a darker flower, is of taller growth, 
and more spreading character. C. Cdte 
d’Azur is very similar, except that the 
flowers are more of the colour of those of 
Buddleia variabilis.—E. M., Sussex. 

The Spindle Tree (Euonymus europacus). 
—Throughout spring and summer this has 
little to commend it, for the deciduous 
leaves are small and offer no special at¬ 
tractions, while the blooms are too small 
and too dull in colour to attract attention. 
During late summer and early autumn, 
however, it is one of the brightest of fruit- 
bearing plants, for the fruits are very at¬ 
tractive, each £ inch to 2 inch across, 
bright red, and on expansion disclosing 
showy, orange-coloured seeds. It varies a 
good deal in size, being sometimes found 
as a bush a few feet high and again as a 
small tree 25 feet to 35 feet high with a 
trunk 9 inches in diameter. The wood is 
white and hard. It has been used for 
making skewers, and can also be used for 
carving. It is an excellent species to plant 
in semi-wild parts of the garden or on the 
outskirts of woods and plantations, where 
its autumn beauty is much appreciated, 
for, in addition to the highly-coloured 
fruits, the leaves turn to red and gold 
before falling. It is not a difficult plant to 
grow, for it thrives almost anywhere, even 
where the soil is poor. Seeds germinate 
freely and form the best means of increase. 
— D. 

The fragrant Virgin’s Bower (Clematis 
Flammula), a native of South Euroi>c, is a 
useful late summer and early autumn 
flowering climber, for it blossoms freely 
between early August and October, accord¬ 
ing to season and position. Of vigorous 


gins of the sepals are reddish. This is 
also a very beautiful Clematis, and the 
flowers are fragrant.—D. 

Schizostylis ccccinea.— Almost every 
year we hear of gardeners who have 
failed to flower this satisfactorily. This 
is disappointing, as it is valuable in the 
open garden because of its sword-like 
leaves and scarlet flowers, which in favour¬ 
able seasons will be borne from September 
to December. Many people know it by re¬ 
putation, but comparatively few have seen 
it in bloom in the open. It is not absolutely 
hardy, this accounting for its failure in 
many parts, hut in others it is hardy 
enough. I know of some Scottish gardens 
—in favoured localities, it is true—where 
it lias flourished and flowered for years. 
The cause of failure is due all too fre¬ 
quently to want of sufficient moisture at 
certain times. In order to get it. to flower 
before there is any chance of frost crip¬ 
pling its blooms we are apt to give it a 
warm, sunny, dry position. This might suit 
it during the blooming season, but such a 
place is generally dry at the lime of 
growth and formation of the flowers, this 
want of moisture at that time hindering 
and often preventing its development. The 
best treatment is to plant it where it can 
have plenty of water at all times from 
early June at least until the dry time is 
over.—S. Arnott. 

Pelargonium Stella.— Mention of this 
good old Pelargonium on page 501 was re¬ 
miniscent of half a century ago. At that 
time I spent many a day in making cut¬ 
tings of this (at that time) popular 
variety. It belonged (as far as I know 
it should be spoken of in the past tense) 
to what were termed Nosegay Pelargon¬ 
iums. These were characterised by large 
trusses of showy blossoms, so that they 
kept up a blaze of colour throughout the 
summer. The individual blooms could not. 
however, compare in shape with those of 
the Zonal varieties of the present day, for 
they presented a winged appearance, there 
being a greater or less space between the 
upper and lower ])etals. Another in much 
the same way as Stella was Lady Con¬ 
stance Grosvenor, while a favourite pink 
kind of this class was Christine. A white 
variety largely grown at that time was 
Madame Vnucher. The flowers of this, 
however, were more regular in shape than 
in the preceding, so that it was classed with 
the Zonals. Another good old bedding 
variety that seems to have completely dis¬ 
appeared is Tom Thumb. It is, however*, 
quite possible that some of these one-time 
favourites may still exist in old-fashioned 
gardens.—W. T. 

A theory concerning the Onion maggot. 

—Recently in insi>ectin& some allotments. 
I came across one in wliich there was a 
very fine and healthy bed of sown-out 
Onions. From personal observation 1 knew 


habit, it may he expected to grow 15 feet i (hat in previous years Onions, in this par 
or more high and cover a trellis, fence, 


pergola, small tree, or other support with 
a luxurious tangle of growth covered with 
dark green foliage which, during the 
flowering period, is almost hidden by a 
wealth of white, fragrant blossoms which 
scent the air for some considerable dis¬ 
tance. Although the individual flowers 
are usually less than 1 inch across, they 
are borne in such numbers that lack of size 
is not a detraction, and the fact that the 
inflorescences often exceed a foot in length 
makes them of value for cutting for house 
decoration. It succeeds in ordinary moist, 
loamy soil, but is never so happy as when 
growing in chalky or limy soil. The best 
plants are those allowed absolute freedom 
of growth. There is a hybrid called C. F. 
rubro-marginata between this species and. 
n variety of C. Vitieella in which the mar- 


ticular allotment, had been a dismal fail¬ 
ure owing to the depredations of the Onion 
fly. On asking the allolment holder how 
he accounted for the marked difference, he 
gave the following theory which is cer¬ 
tainly feasible or, at. least, ingenious. In 
former seasons he had heavily dressed his 
Onion bed with farmyard manure, but. as 
has been said, with indifferent success as 
regards a crop. On considering the matter 
from every point of view, he ultimately 
came to the conclusion that the fly In a 
dormant state, or in the ova, was intro¬ 
duced along with the manure. Willi the 
advancing season either the dormant insect 
became active, or the ova were hatched, 
and attacked the seedling Onion. I have 
never hhrtirdittlilsl'tjicprv advanced, and it 
i^.harolypossible that .there, max be some- 
the'-Merii—itl'a'ny fate, during 
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present season the Onion seeds were 
sown on uUManured ground and liave been 
dressed from time lo time with fertiliser. 
Now, at the end of July, the crop is even, 
healthy, and handsome, without a trace 
of maggot.—W. McG. 

The Scarlet Haw (Crataegus coccinea).— 
Among the numerous Hawthorns from 
North America C. coccinea is conspicuous 
by reason of its large inflorescences of 
white flowers, its fine red fruits, and its 
orange and red leaves in early autumn. 
It is one of the oldest of the N. American 
Thorns grown in our gardens, having been 
introduced in 1GS3. There are well- 
developed- specimens 15 feet to 20 feet high 
in many parts of the country. As a rule, 
it forms a short, stout trunk crowned bV a 
wide-spreading head of branches rather 
sparingly armed with formidable spines 
each 1$ inches to 2 inches long. The leaves 
vary a good deal in shape, and are up to 
3 inches long and nearly as much wide. 
The flowers are borne in May in heads 
about 3 inches across, the red haws, each 


happens that certain plants do well in one’s 
garden for years without any trouble when 
other people are finding a difficulty in 
growing the same thing, and then sud¬ 
denly, without any apparent reason, tin; 
plants one had prided oneself upon begin 
to give trouble, and all previous ideas as 
to their cultivation have to be revised. 1 
think the Madonna Lily is, perhaps, quite 
j as capricious a subject as any which have 
1 been in general cultivation for so long. 1 
have great faith in the bulbs being sur¬ 
rounded with a considerable quantity of 
I sand, or very sandy soil, though, of course, 

( there is plenty of instances where they do 
I quite well planted in ordinary loam with¬ 
out any precautions whatever.— North 
London. 

The Rowan as a town tree.— The Rowan 
—Pyrus Aucuparia—always appeals to me, 
and recently I was struck by its predo¬ 
minance in the residential suburb of Morn- 
ingskle, Edinburgh. The frequency with 
which Rowan trees were repeated gave 
j evidence that it is not only one of our 



Apple Bramhy's Seedling. 


about i inch long, ripening during Sep¬ 
tember. It is very closely allied to C. 
mollis, but the leaves of C. coccinea are 
only hairy for a short time when they first 
develop, while’ those of C. mollis remain 
hairy throughout the summer. People 
who are on the look-out for a really good 
fruit-bearing Hawthorn would be well ad¬ 
vised to select this species, for it thrives 
almost anywhere and in a great variety of 
noils, while it rarely fails to flow’er and 
fruit w’ell. 

Lilium candidum.—My experience with 
this lovely Lily Is quite in accordance with 
that of those who think it does well with 
the bulbs somewhat exposed. In fact, a 
certain amount of neglect seems sometimes 
the best treatment for it. I have a con¬ 
siderable number <ff bulbs growing in quite 
light and sandy soil with a good deal of 
leaf-mould incorporated with it, and the 
bulbs planted very shallow and wdth the 
tops in many cases uncovered, and they do 
very well and show’ no trace of disease. It. 
does not do to be dogmatic on the subject, 
liow’ovcr, for we all know that it often 
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most popular trees, but that in none too 
favourable circumstances it does well. To 
me, accustomed to trees of almost forest 
size, the neat, well-cared-for appearance 
of those city examples w r as peculiarly 
pleasing. It must be said that Moming- 
side is clear of the reproach which has 
earned the city as a whole the soubriquet 
of “ Auld Reekie,” its situation being com¬ 
paratively high and the atmosphere free 
from smoke. Yet in many cases the soil 
cannot be too good, and the root area must 
be circumscribed. Nevertheless these trees 
W’ere, as has been indicated, pictures of 
health, and heavily loaded w r Ith their vivid 
clusters of berries. That scourge of 
Rowan berries in this neighbourhood, the 
fruit-eating birds—blackbird, thrush, or 
what not—is fortunately not present in 
Morningside, or if so only in negligible 
numbers; therefore the owmers of these 
trees have an additional pleasure in sur¬ 
veying the “ clusters red and ripe ” w’hlch 
are denied to ns less fortunate dwellers in 
bird-haunted neighbourhoods.—W. McG., 
Balmac, Kirkcudbright. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE RRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 
From December to May this is one of the 
most useful kitchen Apples we have, and 
though I do not consider it equal to Lane’s 
Prince Albert, so valuable for the dessert 
w’hen all others are past, Bramley’s is a 
good second, and one of the best late 
keepers we have. As a standard it make« 
a vigorous grow’th, and is a constant 
bearer. I have had this variety in May in 
the north without any difficulty, the fruits 
keeping w’cli without shrivelling. What 
makes Bramley’s so valuable is its excel¬ 
lent cooking qualities and its brisk acid 
flavour. There is probably no better home- 
grow’n, late market Apple than Bramley’s. 
Grown on the Paradise stock it makes a 
good tree, and with occasional thinning out 
a most fertile growth. 

Bramley’s Seedling is first-class in every 
way when it comes into bearing, but it 
needs several seasons before it becomes 
established. It was given a first-class 
certificate so long ago as 1883, when it was 
first showrn at the Apple Conference. 


FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 

There is no time of the year like October 
for planting fruit trees if the soil bo 
fairly moist, as then it is still w’arm, and 
that encourages the rapid formation of 
roots, by which agency trees thus freshly 
planted rapidly become attached to the 
soil, and are thus capable of making all 
the better grow’th In the following year. 
There are few deciduous trees or bushes 
of any description to which these remarks 
do not equally apply. The exceptions are 
evergreen shrubs, that do better if planted 
in the spring. 

The very first thing to be done in relation 
to fruit-tree planting is to get the soil 
early trenched or deeply dug and cleaned. 
We strongly advise that in planting any 
considerable area of land that has not 
been previously under cultivation, it be 
trenched 20 inches deep in the autumn, 
and be manured; then have that forked 
in, and in the spring planted with fairly 
strong-growing Potatoes. That would 
thoroughly clean the soil, and get it by the 
culture Involved into a good friable, sw’eet 
condition. Where trenching cannot be 
done, then the ground should be dug ns 
deeply as possible, or failing digging, then 
deeply ploughed, well harrowed, and 
cleaned ,and in both cases well manured. 
But the trenched ground will benefit the 
trees very much beyond w'hnt will follow 
if It be only dug, and w’hen the plantmg 
takes place it will be needful only to open 
a hole nlMHit 9 inches deep, thus enabling 
the planting to be performed rapidly. But 
where the ground Is but shallow’ worked 
when the holes are opened to receive the 
trees it is needful that the bottom soil in 
each hole should be w’ell forked up and 
broken first. That, of course, takes time, 
and in the end is a long way inferior in 
results to W’lint follows from the original 
trenching. Ground that has been well 
manured for a previous crop is much bet¬ 
ter for the reception of fruit-trees than is 
the addition of dressings of new manure 
when the planting takes place. That is 
bad practice. In opening holes for the re¬ 
ception of trees it is desirable that these 
should Invariably be several Inches 
broader than are the tree roots. That en¬ 
ables the planter to spread them out evenly 
and thinly without cramping them. Then 
the holes should never be deep. If it be 
made a rule never to plant a tree deeper 
in the soil than I^jWas .hv.thje nursery, mis¬ 
takes W’ill be avoided. Most trees show a 
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ground-line mark round the base of the 
stem. That line should be in all cases the 
planter’s guide. It is better also in set- 
ling the soil in the hole before planting to 
make a small mound in the centre rather 
than to have it lower or hollow. Shallow- 
planted trees always settle down a little in 
time, and then just a little fresh soil may 
be placed round them. Give the tree in 
each case a very gentle shake to help 
settle the soli about the roots, add more, 
and tread it gently down, then till up and 
again give a gentle treading. Finally 
place a stout stake to every tall or stan¬ 
dard tree to help support it when winds 
prevail, letting the tree be loosely tied to 
it. Small bushes do not need stakes un¬ 
less the position is a very windy one, and 
that is not the best site for fruit planting. 
It is also good practice after the planting 
is completed to place a thin coating of 
long manure about the roots, both to pro¬ 
tect from frost and prevent rapid 
soil-drying under the influence of harsh 
winds. Manure mulchings, rather thicker, 
are valuable, especially in the summer, 
when put about the trees In June. 

When it is proposed to plant trees from 
a nursery, orders should be given early, 
even at once, with the request that they 
be sent in early in October. In that way 
you secure the best season for planting. 
As to distance apart. Apples and Pears on 
the Paradise and Quince stocks may be 
planted from 10 feet to 12 feet apart each 
way, and standard Pears, Plums, and 
medium-growing Apples from 15 feet to IS 
feet apart, whilst very strong growers, 
either Apples or Pears, should have fully 
25 feet intervals. Currants and Goose¬ 
berries should be 5 feet apart if in rows or 
plantations, aud Raspberry rows fully 4 
feet apart. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR NORTH WALLS. 


owing to their flowering later than their 
brethren out in the open and those on walls 
having warmer aspects, they escape the 
effects of spring frosts and invariably set 
good crops of fruit. Last winter I planted 
cordon trees of the newer varieties of 
Plums on a north wall as an exi>erimont, 
and hope to prove a few of them another 
season. This is an excellent way of cloth¬ 
ing a wall quickly, and awkward portions 
of the wall, such as buttresses, lend them¬ 
selves to the growing of cordons. Fan- 
trained trees also give abundant crops of 
fruit, and a favourite plan of mine is to 
plant these 12 feet apart, with a cordou 
between every two trees, not necessarily 
of the same variety, but so selected that 
the fruit will ripen about the same time on 
account of affording them protection 
against bird and wasp attacks. I have 
heard and read of early Pears being grown 
against north walls, but never put the 
matter to the test; but Plums will and do 
succeed admirably, and where north walls 
are of considerable extent and the climate 
suitable I would strongly recommend that 
a portion of the same be devoted to the 
growing of dessert Plums for late autumn 
supply. Gooseberries are also a very pro¬ 
fitable crop when grown on north walls, 
and the fruit may be liad much later than 
when grown on bushes. The best way to 
grow these is ns cordons with from three 
to five branches, which should be trained 
perpendicularly in the same manner as up¬ 
right cordon Pears and Plums. Currants 
of both red and white varieties bear most 
profusely grown in the same way,* and 
come in useful after the fruit on the bushes 
out in the open garden has been gathered. 
Where autumn-fruiting Raspberries are 
grown, these late Currants are then doubly 
useful, as they can be utilised for tart¬ 
making in addition to being useful as an 
i adjunct to the dessert. A. 


In most gardens walls having a northern 
aspect are only used for the cultivation pf 
the Morello Cherry, which, I think, is a 
pity, as in many parts of the country other 
subjects, such, for instance, as choice late 
dessert Plums, succeed admirably on north 
walls, to say nothing about Red and White 
Currants and dessert Gooseberries. Where 
Morellos are in demand as late as they 
can be had it is then necessary to accord 
the trees a position where they will be 
shaded from the sun during the hottest 
part of the day, and such a |>ositiou with 
the necessary amount of shade they ex¬ 
perience when grown on a north wall. For 
the earlier supply, Morellos may just as 
well be grown as bushes as not, for they 
bear exceedingly heavy crops grown in this 
form, while the individual fruits are quite 
as large, and they hang for a long time if 
netted over. If this is done, the space 
they w T ould otherwise occupy on the walls 
can be utilised for the growing of Plums 
as indicated, above. Those who have to 
provide a large and varied dessert through 
the autumn know full well the value of 
having a few trees of choice kinds of 
dessert Plums to fall back upon when in¬ 
door fruits other than Grapes begin to be¬ 
come scarce. Such kinds as Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Jefferson’s and Ickworth Imp6ra- 
trice will hang in good condition quite as 
long as the Cherries if covered with coarse 
muslin or very thin tiffany as a protection 
against birds, wasps, and flies while they 
are ripening. I have frequently gathered 
Golden Drop In the first week in November, 
and although the fruits have been some¬ 
what shrivelled, the flavour has been ex¬ 
ceedingly rich and sugary, and, I need 
hardy add, greatly appreciated when sent 
to table. 


No special culture is needed for growing 
Plums on such a position, and, ns a rule, 
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VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Renewing Vines.— The vineries here are 
about to be rebuilt, as they are very old. 
The Vines are not very old, and have a 
fair crop this season, but they are very 
bad with mealy-bug, therefore I have ad¬ 
vised their removal. If I renew the border 
and Vines I was thinking of having inside 
borders only, making a part at a time. 
What would you advise?—McCo. 

[As the Vines in question are infested 
with mealy-bug we advise you by all means 
to get rid of them, and, to guard against 
future attack, to clear out the border 
also, afterwards cleaning all brickwork 
thoroughly both above and below ground, 
following it up by limewaehing every por¬ 
tion of it. Use fresh-burnt lumpy lime for 
the purpose, and when the slaking is near¬ 
ing completion q^ld a pint of paraffin and 
mix it with the wash. Work the lime- 
wash into every hole and crevice, so that 
any insects lurking therein may be killed. 
If the mortar courses are very much out 
of repair have them repointed beforehand. 
Ry all means have the borders inside, as 
they are then so much more under control, 
and construct them in sections 3 feet to 
4 feet in width at a time.] 

Loganberries.— A note appeared in Gar¬ 
dening on August lflth with respect to 
Loganberries, in which the writer almost 
leads one to infer that they have been over¬ 
rated as to flavour. Perhaps his premises 
are correct when he compares them with 
the Raspberry, but for cooking in pies 
along with, say, Rhubarb in these high- 
priced times, many will agree that in a 
good many homes they have proved a great 
acquisition. I have grown them for a 
number of years, and few things take less 
looking after than Loganberries if, as the 
writer of the note suggests, the old canes 


are cut away as soon as the fruiting season 
Is past and the new growths are thinned 
in February. Mulch them now and again 
with a little manure and that is about all 
the trouble one need go to. It is surprising 
what a quantity of fruit may be gathered 
from a few canes. They must have room, 
air, and sun to bring this about. In towu 
gardens they are very profitable to grow, 
and should be tied out to stout stakes to 
get the best from them. Planted this 
autumn one may have some nice fruit the 
first season, afterwards it is a matter of 
keeping the plants free from old wood, etc., 
to ensure bumping crops.— Townsman. 

Fruit-trees: Lifting the roots.— In the 
case of young trees there is, at times, a 
tendency toward too luxuriant growth. 
This is more noticeable in stone fruits than 
in Apples or Pears—particularly so, for 
some reason, in the case of Nectarines. To 
correct this the roots may be lifted at the 
present time—the roots only, not the entire 
tree. It will generally be found sufficient 
if the tips of the roots are carefully ex¬ 
posed and brought nearer to the surface. 
Such a course is much to be preferred to 
the reckless use of the knife, which only 
accentuates the evil. Just now daily at¬ 
tention is necessary in respect of gathering 
ripe fruit from wall trees. Wasps have 
not been troublesome, relentless persecu¬ 
tion of the queens in spring and destruction 
of nests within a wide area, for several 
seasons, having been effective.— Kirk. 

Melons require more attention to cul- 
turaJ details now than earlier in the 
season. Plants carrying fruits approach¬ 
ing the ripening stage need a minimum 
temperature of 70 degs. The plants re¬ 
quire very careful watering, and stimu¬ 
lants must not bo used so freely a*s hither¬ 
to, whilst syringing (except in very bright 
weather) should be discontinued, and the 
walls and paths in the house damped oc¬ 
casionally instead. When the fruits com¬ 
mence to ripen, the water supply must be 
decreased gradually. The atmosphere 
should also he kept dry, leaving the ven¬ 
tilators open a little day and night.— 
F. W. G. . 

Fruit trees in pots. —Fruit trees in pots 
grown under glass ought, when they aae 
cleared of their crops, to be placed outside, 
in order to assist them to mature their 
wood. Such trees must not be permitted 
to suffer from lack of moisture, for in a 
general way it is to neglect in this trespect., 
and at tin's time that butl-diropping may be 
traced. This is a very good time at which 
to carry out the repotting of any trees 
which may require a shift. Others in very 
large pots may be requiring fresh mate¬ 
rial, and this can be given in the foam cf a 
top-dressing, using old fibrous loam, a 
little soot, and a portion of well-decayed 
manure.—W. McG. 

Apple James Grieve.— This is cropping 
well as usual here, for, however bad the 
season may be, this variety always seems 
to have a fair quantity of fruit. In my 
opinion it is as good a dessert Apple as 
any, of excellent flavour, the flesh having 
that peculiar quality of almost melting in 
the mouth and leaving no residue which 
some of the American Apples have, so that 
it is very digestible. It is of handsome 
api>earauce, too, and of good size, and, for 
an early Apple, keepo well. It is also a 
good variety for growing in towns.—N. L. 

The fruit-room.— This should havo a tho¬ 
rough cleaning, white-washing the walls 
and ceiling, scrubbing the wood-work with 
warm soapy water after adding a little 
soda or carbolic. The' floor, if of tiles, 
should undergo similar treatment, if of 
soil this should be moved over with a fork 
or spade, and fully ventilated, so that all 
may be sweet for the reception of the many 
varieties of fruit that it is to be hoped may 
be gathered ki d^ring.the coming months. 
—J. Mayxe rElfham . 
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ROOM AflD WINDOW 


THE SEA BUCKTHORN 
(Hm'orn.E riiamnoidks). 

In spite'of its? accommodating nature and 
itsw jierfeot hardiness, this shrub i*? greatly 
neglected by planters. This Is the more 
remarkable because it is in its greatest 
beauty during that part of the year when 
it is most likely to be appreciated. During 
the autumn and winter months we have 
no more beautiful object among hardy 
vegetation than the Sea Buckthorn—cer¬ 
tainly none that remains so bright for so 


economy of space to use in a group say six 
or ten female plants, whose flowers a single 
male plant will be found sufficient to fer¬ 
tilise. One can generally distinguish the 
male plant in Its adult stage by ils stronger 
habit and larger leaves, but I do not know 
any way of distinguishing young plants 
before they flower. If they are seedlings 
(and propagation by seed is the easiest 
method) they ought to remain in nursery 
quarters till the sex Is determined, so that 
at the final planting no more than the 



embrace more subjects than most people 
suppose, and the bulk of them, If not all, 
can be grown within the precincts of most 
gardens. The surprise to me is that more 
who have no glass accommodation do not. 
grow them, so that in these shortened days 
1 their rooms need not be utterly devoid of 
flowers. 

It is worth while, then, to consider what 
may he grown in order to provide In the 
dreary months what l venture to describe 
as good substitutes for fresh-cut flowers, 
i One can make a selection from three 
| sources, viz. : (1) Hardy perennials; (2) 
half-hardy annuals; (3) biennials. Taking 
I the perennials, we have Physalines—Win¬ 
ter Cherries, or Chinese Lanterns, so called 
owing to their bright appendages or pods 
| that contain the fruit, and two suggest 
' t hemeelves—r. Franehetti, which is the 
j larger and of brilliant red, and I*. 

I Alkekengi, with deep orange and smaller 
pod.9. i prefer the latter, as the pods are 
| rich and the colour Is enhanced if they are 
cut in late autumn, when the eol<J weather 
seems to heighten (he tints. Statice latl- 
folia boars branching panicles of blue 
flowers. As a companion to the Statice, 
but perhaps yielding lighter and more 
graceful panicles, I include Gypsopbilu 
I imniculata, both the single and double 
forms. Of the two, for drying I have 
found the latter the better, as the numer¬ 
ous white rosette-like blossoms show up 
well amongst other things. The Globe 
Thistles (Echinops) have dense globular 
heads of blue. Kryngiuins or Sea Hollies 
are worthy of consideration. In them we 
1 have several that come to our aid as winter 
I decorators. E. Ollverlantiui has steely- 
blue bracts, E. nmethystinum ameth.vst- 
j purple bracts, and E. alpinum metailio- 
[ blue bracts. Oatanchos (Cupidones) are 
I not very well known, but there Is one, C. 
ccerulea, a blue Daisy-like flower, that is 
worthy of inclusion In a list of everlasting 
perennials. Turning to 

Half-hardy annuals, we have the 
Hellchrysums of various colours, Acro- 
cliniums, with rosy blossoms, and 
Rhodnnthcs that are, perhaps, more popu¬ 
lar as pot plants, with pink and while 
flowers, although they can he grown on a 
sunny border. One may contrive to have 
foliage that, will help to embellish a basket 
j containing representatives of the blossoms 
I mentioned, (he common Bracken being 
easily obtained and effective. 

Flowers Intended for winter use need to 
bo gathered In a half-opened condition, so 
that when fully dry by exj>osure to I he sun 
they will not drop. Loosely arranged In 
| vases or baskets, those Everlastings serve 
| a useful purpose and bridge over the time 
between the departure of the last of the 
autumn and arrival of the first spring 
blossoms, and to those who are dependent 
| solely on a garden for flowers I can recom¬ 
mend them. LEAnuRST. 


the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophce rhamnoides) in the house. 


Fruiting branches oj 


long a time. Throughout those two sea¬ 
sons the younger branches (i.r., the 
branches of the previous year) are thickly 
packed with brilliant orange-colounKl 
fruits about tbe size of large Peas. The 
species is a native of Britain, and is most 
abundant on tlie east and south-east coasts, 
where it sometimes beeomeb a fair-sized 
tree. Apart from its fruit it Is handsome 
in Its graceful shoots and narrow silvery 
leaves. It is essentially a plant for group¬ 
ing, not only because the effect is so much 
finer, but also because it bears Its male 
and female flowers on separate plants, and 
thus two at least of them are necessary 
for fruit to be obtained. But as the male 
plant possesses no attractive features be¬ 
yond its foliage nmi habit, It-is an 
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necessary proportion of male plants need 
he set out. A. G. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

When the winter days creep on, and we 
are no longer able to gather blossoms from 
the garden with a lavish hand to adorn 
our rooms, when we miss the fragrance of 
the Rose and the beauty of many another 
favourite that served us well, when we are 
loth to cut flowers in the greenhouse that 
are too precious, then it is we remember 
certain other blossoms to which, compara¬ 
tively, we attached very little value In the 
time of plenty. These, because they last 
some time when cut, we call, from want of 
a better designation, Everlastings. They 


Grevillea robusta.— At one time this had 
I a certain vogue as a window plant, 
and I have seen some very good pieces 
exhibited at country shows—generally 
In 5-lnch or C-inch pots. It is quite. 

| easily raised from seed, but, of course, 
when a brisk temperature of about 05-70 
dogs, can be given from the beginning the 
plants are usable earlier than when they 
must, perforce, be sown under greenhouse 
conditions. Sow in sandy soil, which must 
: he kept fairly and regularly moist, and 
when the seedlings are about 2 inches in 
height they may bo put separately into 
pots 3 Inches in diameter. When the roots 
have filled these pots, the plants may go 
into 5-inch rots, and under good manage¬ 
ment they will make good pieces by au¬ 
tumn. Grevi 1 legjffbj^sli ffep-reliable win¬ 
dow plant.— A Scottish Gardener. 
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LAVENDER-EDGED WALK AT 
WARLEY. 

Titf. illustration depicts a charming way of 
using this indisputable old plant, which 
has been associated with English gardens 
for centuries. Such hedges as those shown 
are Pot often seen, being of a good height 
and profusely flowered. The delightful 
fragrance Imparted therefrom is a joy to 
all who are in their vicinity. For dividing 
lines and edging borders of tall-growing 
plants Lavender is very useful, looking 
well at all-seasons of the year. It is hardy 
and grows quite well in any warm soil, but 
low, wet places should be avoided. When 
used as an edging and where space is 
limited it should lie cut hard back immcdi- 


CRAB-ArPLES FOR TIIE GARDEN. 

Much as “ Apple-blossom time ” is loved 
for the transcendent beauty of the pictures 
that orchards make in the early summer, 
we do little to put into practice in our 
gardens the suggestion thus borne—the pic¬ 
torial possibilities of flowering trees. We 
give too much attention to the small under¬ 
growth things of the garden and too little 
to the embellishment of the background. 
We do not need to transport the Apple-tree 
into the garden for this, because in the 
Crab-Apples (both of Asia and America) 
we have available a number of trees that 
are even more glorious in the fragile 
tracery and delicacy of their bloom, and 
with a greater range Of colouring from 


exact reproduction of the parent (even if 
saved from true species) because Crab- 
Apples are very prone to cross-pollination. 

There are many Crab-Apples. Their 
variety is almost infinite, but my purpose 
is to offer a selection of those which ex¬ 
perience has proven to be worthy and re¬ 
presentative. Particulars of these follow 
herewith. The flowering dates are as re¬ 
corded at Rochester, N.Y. Among our 
natives the one most notable is the 

Western Crab (Mains loensis), which 
can be readily distinguished from the other 
American species. The leaves are usually 
downy below, and are more or less so at 
maturity. The young growths and shoots 
are downy. The pinkish-white flowers in 
clusters of four to six are very showy and 
open later than those of the Eastern 
species, usually about May 28th. Bechtel’s 
Crab-Apple, a double form of this, has be¬ 
come popular during late years. It usually 



Lavendcr cdged walk in Miss Willmott's garden at Warley Place. 


ately after flowering, otherwise it should j 
not be cut until the following May, for, if 
pruned during the winter, it invariably i 
perishes. 

At this time of year (September) it is j 
quite easily increased by pulling off 6ide 
shoots with a heel attached, inserting 
these into sandy soil, where they will make 
good plants for the following year. This 
is a much quicker method than raising 
from cuttings. The upc of the dried 
flowers is well known and much appreci¬ 
ated by householders for scenting linen, 
retaining their sweet perfume for a long 
lH?riod. Lavandula vera is also valuable 
in producing medicinal oil. 

I grow several kinds, but none so satis¬ 
factory for dwarf edgings n« Lavandula 
compacta nana, whose flowers are of a 
deeper colour than those of any of the 
other forms. E . Markham. 

Sussex. 
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white to pink and bright rose-crimson. Of 
all the flowering trees for American gar¬ 
dens the Crab-Apples are the most wonder¬ 
ful. Most of them flower freely when 
young and quite small; indeed, it takes a 
good many years for a tree to attain its 
I individual character, but as it grows old 
it gives Us wreaths and garlands of bloom 
each year, and in the autumn the branches 
are laden, literally with ropes of miniature 
Apples from golden-yellow to ruby-red. 
Even here their usefulness docs not end— 
the branches may be cut for interior 
decoration or the ripened fruits may be 
left to feed the birds; or gathered, they 
may be used for the confection, of delicious 
jellies of colours like unto precious stones. 
Crab-Apples will thrive wherever the Apple 
will grow and in some other places be- 
! sides. To increase the stock it is best not 
to rely upon the seed, although germina¬ 
tion Is quite easy, but with seed one can 
1 never be sure that the result will be an I 


blooms at the end of May or early in June. 
Two American Crabs that are much alike 
are 

Mai.us glaucescens and M. coronaria, 
blooming from May 20th to 23th. I am 
much interested in the former species, be¬ 
cause I first noticed it growing wild in one 
of the Rochester parks about seventeen 
years ago. It. had not then been separated 
i from the Garland Crab (Mains coronaria), 
yet it Is distributed from western New 
York to North Carolina In a wild state. 
Mains glaucescens forms a small tree sel¬ 
dom exceeding 12 feet to 15 feet in height, 
with spreading tortuous branches, whereas 
Malus coronaria forms a handsome round- 
headed tree 25 feet high. The leaves of M. 
glaucescens are usually triangular-ovate, 
j with a broad base, and often cordate, 

' glaucous beneath, and smooth at maturity. 

I The unfolding flowers are reddish-pink, 
but pinkish-white-and_ strongly fragrant 
when fully open. The clusters are four to 
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six flowered, and are borne in such pro¬ 
fusion that a small tree or large bush is 
most attractive. All American Crab-Apples, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, are dis¬ 
tinguished by a glutinous skin which is 
greonisli-yellow when fully ripe and very 
fragrant. Malus coronaria has much more 
elongated leaves, and less lobed, and they 
are not pale glaucous beneath. The 6howy 
flowers are rosy-white in clusters of four 
to six, and very fragrant. The flowers 
open four to five days later than those of 
Malus glaueescens, and the fruits ripen ten 
days to two weeks later. A form of Malus 
coronaria distinguished by narrower elon¬ 
gated leaves deeply cut and deep rose-pink 
blossoms is variety M. c. elongata. In a 
wild state it appears to be much dwarfer¬ 
growing than the type. The nn^st com¬ 
monly cultivated of all the Japanese Crab- 
Apples is probably 

Malus pulcherrima, or floribunda to 
use its very popular name, long sold by 
nurserymen under the name of Pynie flori¬ 
bunda. It forms a bold, round, and some¬ 
what flat topped head. It produces an ex¬ 
traordinary. abundance of five to six 
flowered clusters of rose-tinted blossoms on 
long, slender stalks, and a well-developed 
individual is , completely w'reathed in 
flowers in early May. The fruits are 
slightly larger than a Pea, reddish-yellow, 
and quite decorative. I have raised a num¬ 
ber of seedlings from this Crab-Apple, but 
the progeny shows such diversity from the 
parent that I am of the opinion that the 
plant is of hybrid origin. What is usually 
called a variety of this, although that is 
questionable (sold in many catalogues 
under the name of Malus or Fyrus atro- 
sanguinea), is a singularly handsome 
flowering form. The .flower-clusters are 
coral-red when unfolding, and are deeply 
pinkish-red when fully open. It forms a 
very ornamental round spreading head and 
is one of the most beautiful of the family. 
A glorified form, doubtless of hybrid 
origin, was detected at the Arnold Arbore¬ 
tum among seedlings of Malus pulcherrima 
and has been named 

Malus Arnoldiana. The branching is 
spreading arid intricate. It is very free- 
flowering and bears clusters of four to six 
blooms which are red when unfolding, 
deeply rose-tinted when open, and much 
larger than the flowers of the parent. Pro¬ 
bably the first Asiatic Crab-Apple in culti¬ 
vation in this country or Europe was the 

Chinese Crab-Apple (M. spectabilis). 
It appears to have been in cultivation in 
Britain in the ISth century. There is a 
handsome specimen in a garden in the out¬ 
skirts of Rochester that is, perhaps, sixty 
years old. The grow’tli is distinctly up¬ 
right, and it can be distinguished from 
most Crabs by its branching habit. The 
flower-clusters are particularly showy 
when opening, and are deep reddisli-pink. 
There are several forms of this Crab-Apple 
in which the flow T ers range from semi¬ 
double to double. I have never seen a 
single-flowered form. Dw'arfcst growing 
of all the Crabs is 

Malus Saroenti. It has a spreading, 
compact, shrubby habit, and does not ex¬ 
ceed 8 feet to 10 feet in height. The large 
pure white flow’ers are borne in clusters of 
five to six on long slender stalks, and are 
produced in prodigal profusion from May 
15th to 20th. The small reddish, roundish 
fruits are very show'y in the autumn. 
Another small-growing Crab-Apple occa¬ 
sionally becoming a small tree is 

Malus Sieboldi or Torinoo. The 
leaves of this species are small as com¬ 
pared with other Crabs, and are usually 
oblong in outline and often slightly lobed. 
The blossoms are slightly rose-tinted, ap- 
pearing about May 15th. The fruits are 
small, usually about the size of Ik»as. 
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Malus Zumi is a thin branching small 
tree, the branches i*artly spreading, but 
mostly upright, with their ends somewhat 
remote from each other. On vigorous 
shoots the leaves are occasionally lobed. 
The large white flowers, sometimes with a 
blush tinge, borne on long stalks in usually 
five-flowered clusters, look very effective 
on the long, slender branches, and are 
commonly oi>en about May 15th. The 
small, yellowish-coloured fruits are notice¬ 
able in the autumn. The 

Siberian Crab (Malus baccata) has a 
distinctly round head, and after twenty to 
thirty years makes a handsome tree. It 
has very distinct leaves, larger than in 
most Crabs, ovate to lanceolate in outline, 
deep green, and smooth. The flowers are 
borne on long slender Stalks, If inches long, 
and in clusters of five to six, pure white, 
and frequently If inches across. In the 
average season it blossoms about May loth. 
The Siberian Crab is distinguished by a 
good many varieties, in which the fruit 
varies considerably, but as an ornamental 
flowering tree the typical form is, perhaps, 
as good as any. 

Malus IIali.iana forms a small tortu- 
ous-branched tree, with very smooth ashy- 
gray bark. The deep green smooth leaves, 
pale beneath, taper at both ends, and are 
very distinct. The flow'ers are richly rose- 
coloured, on long dark stalks, and three to 
five to a cluster. The calyx is dark 
purplish-red. This is, perhaps, one of the 
most beautiful of the Crabs in its richly- 
tinted blossoms. Normally it is in flower 
about May 20th. The popular Parkman’s 
Crab is a double-flowered form of this. It 
is a native of the Caucasus and Siberia. 

Malus Niedzwktzicyana, which has 
been with us for nearly twenty years, is a 
tree of spreading tortuous habit, much like 
an ordinary Apple-tree with deep reddish- 
pink flow’ers in clusters of five to seven, 
conspicuous at a long distance. There is 
no Crab-Apple that approaches it in the 
reddisli colour of the flow’ers, and the fruit 
is almost the size of an ordinary Apple and 
has a red skin; indeed, red runs all 
through the plant W'hicli is, therefore, 
easily distinguished. The w’ood and bark 
are coloured red and the veins of the 
leaves are deeply impressed with red. In a 
normal season it blooms about May ISth. 

Malus prunifolia Is a much discussed 
tree among botanists, some considering it a 
hybrid, and others believing it to be a true 
species. It certainly is distinct in charac¬ 
ter. The branching is distinctly upright, 
forming a compact oblong head. The leaves 
hear a strong resemblance to those of the 
Siberian Crab. The rose-tinted flowers are 
borne on short-stalked clusters, and it is 
usually In bloom about May 20tli. The 
fruits have a conspicuous persistent calyx. 

Malus prunifoi.ta var. Rinki (Malus 
Ringo) has a particularly wide-branching 
habit, with the branches very intricate. 
The leaves of this Crab bear a resemblance 
to those of the common Apple. The large 
clusters of flow'ers are slightly rose-tinted, 
and are borne in great profusion. The 
yellowish fruits tinged with red are borne 
in great abundance, and, like those <f 
Malus prunifolla, have a very prominent 
raised calyx. It is usually in flower about 
May 20th.—JonN Dunbar in The Garden 
Magazine. 


riNNATE-LEAVED SIIRUI1BY 
SPIRAEAS. 

A few' of the great number of Spiraeas In 
our gardens are remarkable from the fact 
that their leaves are pinnate. For them 
the generic name of Sobraria lias been sug¬ 
gested, but they are usually included with 
the Spinvn9. This arrangement is fol¬ 


low'ed by Air. Bean in his “Tree and 
Shrub “ book. A desirable feature of these 
pinnate-leaved species is the fact that they 
bloom in July and August, when flowering 
shrubs are not particularly numerous. 
The best knowm of this section is 

Spiilea Bindley an a,* which will reach a 
height of 10 feet to 20 feet. It is of a 
graceful, spreading habit of growlb, the 
pinnate leaves being in vigorous cxaniplee 
as much as 18 inches in length. Regarded 
from a fine foliage point of view it is a 
very ornamental shrub, its beauty being 
much accentuated when the large terminal 
branching panicles of ivory-white flowers 
develop. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
and has been grow’n in this country for 
many years. A second species, 

Spjilea AiTciilsoni, native of Afghani- 
shin, was at first confounded with S. 
Lindleyana. It, however, differs in several 
well-marked features, notably in being less 
vigorous in growth, the leaflets narrower, 
the young bark of a red colour, and the 
flowers larger- and whiter. A strong- 
growing species, more vigorous than S. 
Lindleyana, is 

S. arborea, introduced within recent 
years from China. It is said to be the 
most tree like of all the Spiraeas. The im¬ 
mense panicles of creamy-white flowers are 
very striking. There yet remains one more 
species of this section, namely, the Siberian 

Spiraea rorbifolia, much less in stature 
than, the preceding, for it reaches only a 
height of 5 feet to (> feet. The white 
flowers are borne in stiff racemes in July 
and August. The variety alpiua is dis¬ 
tinguished by its dw'arfer habit, few'er and 
shorter leaflets, and the larger size of the 
individual flowers. 

All of these Spir.eas thrive In a good 
loamy soil where a moderate degree of 
moisture is retained during the summer 
months. Most of them can be raised from 
seed and increased to a more limited ex¬ 
tent by division. K. R. W. 


ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 

This beautiful shrub is a native of the 
Southern United States, where it is most 
frequently found in boggy places. It is 
not often more than 4 feet high, and about 
as mucl) in diameter. It is nearly or quite 
deciduous, but in very mild seasons will 
retain a portion of its foliage till the new 
leaves break out. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in axillary clusters on the upper 
I^arf of the stems in May and June, and 
bang from them in the greatest profusion. 
The blossom is cup-shaped, white, and 
about ono-thinl of an inch across, very 
much resembling a Lily of the Valley. 
The Z. s. 

Var. pulverulenta, some fine pieces of 
which were show'll at one of the fortnightly 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by the Alder River Nursery Com¬ 
pany, is one of the loveliest American 
shrnbs that our gardens possess. The 
leaves are like those of the type in size 
and shape, but instead of being green they 
are, especially when young, of a beautiful 
glaucous colour. This colour extends also 
to the seed vessels. The flowers are like 
those of the ordinary Z. speeiosa, except 
that -they are of a more snowy white, but 
even without them this variety might 
rank as a valuable shrub on account of its 
foliage. Both these shrubs are perfectly 
hardy in the southern parts of the king¬ 
dom, and, as they survive the New' Eng¬ 
land winters, would probably do so In 
almost any part of Britain. It can be pro¬ 
pagated by seed, cuttings, or layers. The 
two latter methods are necessary for the 
glaucous variety, jf|s^t|pniy come© partially 
true from seed. 
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THE MODERN BEARDED IRISES. 
Bearded or “Fine” Irises have made | 
enormous strides during recent years, even ; 
when the novelties of to-day are compared 
with those of not more than a decade ago. 
That Irises of this section have long'been 
associated with hardy flower gardening in 
this conntry every gardener knows full i 
well and thousands of gardens amply ! 
testify. That they have played an iiu- 1 
IKtrtnnt part in the embellishing of our 
gardens in May and June, were of unques¬ 
tionable beauty and utility in other ways, 1 


confess it did not appeal to me in all its 
fulness till I saw them in the heyday of 
their flower beauty in Messrs. Wallace’s 
nursery grounds at Colchester in June last. 
Flag Irises I bad seen before, had liotb 
grown the plants and culled their spikes 
by the thousand, still ouch a wealth of 
novelty, such evidences of evolution and 
e]>och-mnrking in the main, constituted a 
feast indeed, and the picture—or pictures, 
for there were many—was not a transient 
one. The plants, indeed, were iii their 
battalions everywhere, their forests of 


Jenkins, Morwell, Knysua, Dimity, Sweet 
Lavender, Margaret Moore, Guile, and 
Dominion, the last-named, if it must be 
appraised on the basis of the live guineas 
asked for a plant of it, unequalled among 
them all. It is, however, of the ejioeli- 
marking type, unique in Its flower expanse, 
richness of colouring, and texture of jieUil, 
and in either direction will hike some 
beating. Briefly put, it is a Black Prince 
glorified at once, a tribute and a clue that 
should appeal to those who have as yet not 
seen it. * 

Some may pertinently Inquire why and 
in what directions are these modem 
bearded Irises so immeasurably superior 
to their older brethren. To this the 
answer is easy. That they are so in many 
ways, though most of all in giant stature, 
freely-branched habit, picture-making 
effects, and handsomely - proportioned 
flowers are incontestable facts. Formerly 
all bearded Irises bore their flowers on 
short footstalks closely clustered against 
(lie stem of Hie plant. This did not make 
for good effect. The coming of Trojana, a 
noble species of 4 feet high having freely- 
branched slems and handsomely-fashioned 
flowers, however, gave the hybridist his 
chance, with the result that we have to¬ 
day a truly marvellous array of modern 
Irises characterised by majestic bearing, 
branching, fan-like spread, and freedom of 
flowering, of which a few years ago we 
had not dared to dream. Some of the new¬ 
comers branch right to the ground. E. II. 
Jenkins is a case in point, as may be 
gathered from the fact that at Colchester 
in June I counted some throe dozen flowers 
and buds on a siugle spike. And it is not 
alone, Morwell. Sweet Lavender, and 
many others being similarly endowed. To 
these flue attributes, too, are wedded those 
of increased beauty, size, and the colour 
of the flowers, hence the gains are con¬ 
siderable. Naturally, however, they are 
greatest among the blue, lavender, purple, 
and kindred shades into which that 
majestic Iris, Crusader, and bluest of the 
blues. Lady Foster, Ix>rd of June, Miranda, 
Rodney, and others akin readily group 
themselves. 

Nor is it In these shades alone that pro¬ 
gress is so marked; rather is it more or 
less general, affecting every section—the 
variegnta forms, frilled plica tu forms, 
bronzed and crimsoned squalors, witli 
others all in turn. It is, however, more 
than usually welcome in what, for con¬ 
venience, might be termed the red imllidn 
forms, and of which Caprice and Mine. 
Pncquit.te w r ere among the older exponents. 
To-day, however, these are entirely out¬ 
classed by the rich wine-red of Ed. Michel, 
the lovely Rosalind, and the exquisite 
Margaret Moore, Mrs. Alan Gray, Lohen¬ 
grin, and Isoline following in paler though 
not loss beautiful tones. It is, liow'ever, 
the startling effect of the rich reds first 
named, their exalted presence and fine 
contrast amid the almost overmastering 
richness of the blues, violets, and purples 
that impressed one so and caused them to 
he written down as unequalled among the 
best. Phyllis Bliss, inimitable in orchid- 
mauve, Alcazar, supreme even among the 
giauts, Archeveque, sunmassing all In the 
richness of its colouring, and Prosper 
Langier, of shades akin to the half-eentury- 
old Jncquiniana, were others among the 
rest. 

Apart from these, the illustrations to¬ 
day will afford readers a better idea of the 
improved characteristics to which refer¬ 
ence has been made, while they are also of 
two distinct types. Azure is one of Mr. 
Bliss’ seen]lings, and a bed of it ns I saw” 
it in June w’ns not surpassed by any for 
wond rolls f reodtj^v. frdffctu re-nui k i ng 
effects. It is not of the giant class as 
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admired because of a flower delicacy and 
freedom of blossoming which no other 
hardy plant possessed in like degree, are 
facto also that are freely admitted. Yet, 
with so many good attributes to their 
credit, in the light of recent introductions 
and the gulf which now' exists between the 
old and the new. these aforetime favourites 
bat occupy a position of mediocrity to-day. 

Having been for many years more or less 
intimately associated with Irises I have 
watched with interest the onw'nrd march 
of these modern varieties, a development — 
or set of developments since it is not in one 
direction only—which, while leaving the 
older sorts w'cll in the rear, was destined 
lo place the newcomers on a i>odcstal of 
their own. Though Hint fact might have 
been patent to the m ost c asual observer, I 

Digitized by (jjOOQIC 


spikes dowered with liamlsomely-propor 
tinned, richly-coloured flowers demon¬ 
strating their superiority over their older 
brethren. It w’as a great sight, the beds 
of these waist-high, occasionally breast- 
high, plants towering aloft, effective in the 
picture and impelling admiration on every 
hand by noble bearing and freedom of 
blossoming. For such culm need beauty in 
this essentially summer-time flower gar¬ 
deners of all classes, amateur and pro¬ 
fessional alike, owe a Lasting debt 
primarily to so zealous a worker among 
Irises as the late Professor Foster, and not 
less so to Mr. Bliss, the most eminently 
successful Iris hybridist, perhaps, we have 
ever known. Notable among the many 
seedlings raised by Mr. Bliss are Azure, 
Beiihaw', Clematis, Phyllis Bliss, E. II. 
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these moderns go, but is remarkable for 
the stout texture of its petals and the rich¬ 
ness and outstanding rotundity of Its in¬ 
tensely rich violet-coloured falls. The 
standards are clear lavender-blue. The 
other variety, E. H. Jenkins, also raised 
by Mr. Bliss, resulted from crossing 
Trojana superba and Frinocss Beatrice, 
and is a sister seedling from the pod which 
gave Morwell. From this cross it is inter¬ 
esting that two main types appeared, self- 
coloured like Morwell and bicolor like 
E. H. Jenkins. In flower freedom and 
branching habit the latter is, perhaps, only 
equalled by Sweet Laventjgr, which is also 
a bicolor. Both are notable for the fan- 
like spread of their inflorescences and the 
low-down branching characteristics obvi¬ 
ously inherited from Trojana, character¬ 
istics which, even though they had stood 
alone, would still have constituted im¬ 
provements of which any raiser might feel 
justly proud, since it is mainly attributable 
to these that flower freedom is produced 
and garden effect secured. To these, how¬ 
ever. are wedded even greater attributes, 
not least of them a flower beauty much 
enhanced and a constitution fitting them 
for the purpose we would have them serve. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


TENTSTEMONS. 

Few, if any, plants are so showy and use¬ 
ful as Pentstemons, for, besides assisting 
largely to make our garden borders and 
beds gay during several months in the year, 
they are of great value for cutting. Their 
light, graceful spikes of flowers are not 
only bright, but they last fresh for a long 
time in water. The way to get plenty of 
variety is to obtain a packet of seed of a 
good strain and to sow either in pans or 
flames filled with fine soil, or under a 
hamllight in a greenhouse, where it can be 
kept close and damp till the seed germi¬ 
nates, when the young plants should be 
pricked off under glass, and shaded for a 
few days till they become re-established, 
after which it is necessary for them to be 
fully exposed, in order that the growth 
they make may be sturdy and strong. 
Although Pentstemons arc classed as 
hardy, they are only so in favoured parts 
of the country, or in sheltered positions, 
and only stand uninjured when we have 
mild winters. That being so, it is always 
advisable to protect them by keeping them 
in frames during the season named, and to 
plant out after they have been hardened 
off early in spring, which is the best time 
for sowing, as plants raised then bloom 
with great freedom the following year, as 
do also those from cuttings taken off in 
August. In keeping up a stock in this way 
the best only should be selected, and, by 
propagating annually, and weeding out the 
inferior ones, a garden may soon be made 
rich with very fine sorts, as Pentstemons 
are now much Improved, and the flowers 
are far richer in colour and much larger 
and of greater substance than they 
formerly were. The easiest way to strike 
cuttings is to take off the young, half-ripe 
shoots in the summer at about 3 inches in 
length, and, having trimmed them in the 
ordinary way, to insert them in sharp, 
sandy soil under the shelter of a handlight, 
which should be shaded by placing a few 
branches of evergreens on the sunny side. 
They will soon root if kept syringed and 
properly moist, and may then be taken up 
and potted singly, to be wintered in cold 
frames till the time arrives for planting 
them out. Although Pentstemons will 
grow’ in almost any kind of soil, they suc¬ 
ceed and thrive best in that which is deep 
and rich, as the stronger the shoots are, 
the finer will the spikes of bloom be if the 
plants are in an open, sunny position, so 
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as to have the full benefit of all the light 
and air possible to build up and stiffen 
their stems. As a protection to old plants 
that it may be desirable to keep on borders 
w T e have found ha If-rot ten leaves answer 
well. A few handfuls of them placed 
round the collars of the plants and kept 
there by a branch or two of Furze or small, 
leafy Beech boughs to prevent the birds 
scattering them abroad, will preserve them 
from sharp frost sufficiently to enable them 
to break into growth and do well again in 
the following spring. 


BEDDING PLANTS IN PUBLIC TAKES. 
Tiie use of Pelargoniums for summer 
bedding in most public parks is apparently 
on the increase once more. Both in Edin¬ 
burgh and in Glasgow’ these are freely 
used, a bright scarlet variety such as Paul 
Crampel being preferred. In some in¬ 
stances plants of Lobelia cardinalis are 
interspersed, and the combination is, at 
the best, not a happy one. Admittedly, 
beds of scarlet Pelargoniums are very 
bright during a dry and hot summer, but 
when the end of August is reached and 
rain may be expected these beds soon lose 
their attractiveness. After twelve hours’ 
rain, recently, the beds in George Square 
Gardens, Glasgow’, presented a melancholy 
appearance, and it is questionable whether 
they will have any further effect during 
the present season. At the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens in the same city there is a slavish 
adherence to the ordinary yellow Calceo¬ 
laria, scarlet Pelargonium, and blue 
Lobelia. Much better and far more effec¬ 
tive and lasting beds were observed in the 
same place, Pentstemons, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Nemesia, and especially Petunias 
being very fine. A bed of some extent 
filled with a double whito Dahlia was ex¬ 
cessively stiff—the plants had not, on 
August 30th, reached more than halfway 
up their stakes, and these added to the 
general api>earance of stiffness. Another 
bed of Dahlias was decidedly objection¬ 
able, the plants being of various heights 
and of all colours, as if they were the re¬ 
sult of a packet of mixed seed planted out 
for trial. It is at public parks and gar¬ 
dens that one expects to see skilful com¬ 
binations of colours and plants which are 
not to be found in every villa or suburban 
garden, but during the present season, at 
all events, there has been little (if any) 
originality displayed. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring herbaceous border.— Could 
you kindly advise me as to the manuring, 
of my herbaceous border? My garden is 
on the west coast of Ireland, the soil peat 
and a little sand. I have for eight years 
given it a good top-dressing in the autumn 
of manure, chiefly cow-manure. Last year 
I gave it basic slag as I found the manure 
I got there grew so many weeds, hay be¬ 
ing used for litter. Now I do not know if 
I should be right in using basic slag again. 
Of course, the winters there are very wet. 
and the soil Is inclined to get sour. I 
should be most, grateful if you would ad¬ 
vise me in this matter as to what I should 
use and how it should be applied. I have 
many Delphiniums in the border.— Vioi.et 
Maudslay. 

[Yes, you w’ould be quite right in using 
basic slag again this autumn for your gar¬ 
den, ami as the staple consists partly of 
peat you may dig in 4 ozs. to the square 
yard. For this to be thoroughly effective 
it should be mixed with the soil as early 
as convenient this autumn. Next March, 
or a little earlier if necessary, apply a 
dressing of 3 ozs. of superphosphate of 


lime and 1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia to 
the square yard and fork it in in the 
ease of ground which has not been previ¬ 
ously prepared for cropping, otherwise 
rake or hoe it in. In the following year 
again revert to the use of farmyard or 
cow manure.] 

Success with the Madonna Lily.— In a 

neighbourhood where other growers have 
gradually lost their plants there is one 
garden where the Madonna Lily flourishes. 
Vigorous growth and abundant bloom were 
achieved on soil naturally very light and 
porous after several attempts had been re¬ 
warded by short stalks with few* and small 
flowers. This is the w T ay that success was 
achieved :—The earth was removed alto¬ 
gether from the space of a new bed to n 
depth of about 2 feet. In the bottom of 
this excavation a w’nggonload of clay soil 
was spread evenly, and on top of this about 
2 inches of well-rotted stable manure. 
Then the excavated soil w’as replaced and 
the bulbs set with their to]>s about 4 inches 
below the surface. During the growing 
and blooming season an abundance of 
water is given the bed, the clay bottom 
helping to retain the moisture at the depth 
where the roots are most benefited by it. 
The bulbs are never disturbed until they 
crowd badly, when they are dug—in 
August, after ripening, which is indicated 
by the tops dying—and replanted. The 
conditions established by this treatment 
are so favourable that about a bushel of 
extra bulbs is harvested wdienever this oc¬ 
curs. The flowers are cut wheu the first 
bud on the stalk is ready to open, and cut 
w ith long stems without injury to the bulbs 
in the succeeding year, though this is con¬ 
trary to the general belief with regard to 
cutting Lilies. l,n this way the blooms are 
kept clean when they open. If nllow’ed to 
expand on the plant they are soon soiled by 
their own pollen and the wiiite crystalline 
lustre is killed. Needless to say, they are 
never permitted to form seed.— Garden 
Magazine. 

The Horsetail. — I w’as interested in the 
article by “Byfleet” on the Horsetail in 
the issue of Gardening for August 30th 
(page 4iliI). This plant certainly does be¬ 
have in a “mysterious” manner. I have 
known it to be planted for use (botani- 
cally) and not grow at all. Total destruc¬ 
tion can be effected if the shoots are 
continually cut off, as this in time will 
weaken the plant. The cutting requires to 
be done carefully and at the right time or 
the plant will increase. The first cutting 
should be done as soon as the growths ap¬ 
pear above ground in the spring and 
throughout the summer as new shoots ap¬ 
pear. They should not be left too long, us 
they might produce spores or manufacture 
food material which w'ould be stored up in 
the underground stems for use the next 
season. The sudden development men¬ 
tioned by “ Byfleet” can hardly be due to 
seeds having remained dormant in the soil. 
The plant does not produce seeds, as it be¬ 
longs to the group known as Cryptogams 
or Flow’erless plants, being closely allied 
to the Ferns and iKvssessing 8|>ores. A 
possible explanation of the increase, due 
I>erliaps to the flooding of the land, is that 
the spores require a moist medium upon 
which to germinate. The spore is thought 
to remain fertile for only a short period. 
Thoroughly draining the land w’ould very 
likely w'ipe out this troublesome pest, as 
the character of the soil would be com¬ 
pletely changed. The plant w’ould not lx? 
able to thrive, liking as it does sour condi¬ 
tions, though allotment holders can hardly 
lie expected to undertake this task.—II. 

Cladioli for massing. —For many years 
the only Gladiolus which was employed 
for massing, was. jthe well-known G. 
Brenehleyonsis, its vivid and handsome 
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spikes justifying its use. Of lute years 
many of the newer hybrids have been used 
for this purpose, and good masses of well- 
selected colours never fail to attract at¬ 
tention. 1 cannot say that 1 care for the 
l«iler colours in groups—4o be tolling a 
bright and decided colour is necessary. 1 
make an exception in the case of White 
Excelsior, a magnliiceut variety with 
spikes, when well grown, almost 4 feet in 
height. Massed in front of large pieces of 
Veronica Travers! in a shrubbery, tin* 
effect Is very line. I fancy a group of this 
variety mixed with Lobelia Queen Vic¬ 
toria would be showy, and it is intended 
to experiment in this direction next 
season. An excellent Gladiolus for the 
punio.se under notice is Therm id or, a 


variety which throws a hold spike, the 
bells of which are sal mon-coloured, with 
an edge of maroon and a stripe of car¬ 
mine in thp midrib of the bell. One of the 
finest Gladioli for massing is the compara¬ 
tively new Princeps, a noble flower of a 
rich scarlet, enhanced by a white throat. 
Tills variety lasts well, and may lie re¬ 
commended to the notice of the exhibitor. 
Duzzlcr, Fire King, and Frances Willard 
will appeal lo those who admire the 
stronger colours, while Clio, Carmelite, 
and Niagara are good examples of the 
paler shades.— Scot. 

Winter Aconites.— Flowers, whatever 
they be, that open iu the chilly days be 
fore the actual advent of spring, are al- 
wnvs welcome. One of the most cheery 


gleams of sunlight of the early year is the 
Winter Aconite. Give it but a little space, 
near the roots of trees where other things 
will not grow, and It will reward you 
with Its brightness almost as soon as the 
Snowdrops. In the bulb-planting time 
the Aconites are worth remembering.— 
Townsman*. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HINTS FOIt THE SEASON. 

We have at length arrived at a time when 
all buds should be retained without delay. 
To build up a large, handsome exhibition 


flower by the first fortnight In November— 
a time when most shows are held in the 
South and Midlands—it is of the greatest 
Importance that buds be retained as fast as 
they appear on the plants, and this Is of 
more importance to the Jatumese sorts 
than to the incurved varieties. The 
Japanese flowers need n long lime to uu 
fold their florets, and as tlie blooms, when 
fully developed, are of such enormous pro¬ 
portions, tile importance of an early bud 
selection will bo seen. If the collection of 
plaids has been grown well and strongly 
from the commencement of the year, they 
should at different seasons develop buds 
of varied kinds. In the first place, then? 
is the bud which is formed at the apex of 
the growth called the “ break ”-bud, be¬ 
cause the plant was thereby induced to 


break into several shoots, these being the 
growths on which the after buds were pro¬ 
duced In their respective seasons. The 
weaker shoots w*ere cut away, probably, 
and three or four of the strongest allowed 
to remain, and in course of tw*o to 
three months these developed a bud on the 
j oint of each shoot, which is described as 
n first “ crown ”-bud. Now, except iu a 
few eases, it is useless to retain these, 
for they would develop their blossoms 
early in October, and be almost certain to 
give, large, coarse, ugly flowers lacking 
coiour. On this account we have re- 
peatedly advocated the retention of second 
“ crown ’’-buds, as, although the flowers 
are generally slightly smaller than those 
produced from first ** crown ’’-buds, they 
are distinctly more refined, and are gene¬ 
rally of better form and richer colour. If 
the plants have been grown on well and 
strongly, second “ crown ” buds have been 
produced in large numbers for some time 
imst, therefore, to make a satisfactory 
ending of the season of bud selection, and 
to ensure a display by the time the shows 
are held throughout the country. It would 
be better to have buds of all Japanese sorts 
retained as soon as possible. There arc 
just u few cases where some of the choice 
October-flowering sorts have been delayed 
in order that the blossoms may be of ser¬ 
vice early iu November, aud a late bud 
selection for this purpose is absolutely 
necessary. These Octobcr-flow'crlng sorts 
often give a series of “crown ”-buds t and 
there are lnstaucea of third “ crow n 
buds In some cases being retained. 

The incurved varieties are very much 
quicker in their bud development when 
once the buds are retained, and later on In 
the season, when the florets begin to ap- 
l»ear in the buds, they come on at a great 
l*ice. Although some growers advocate a 
late August bud selection for tlie Incurved 
sorts, there is good reason for believing 
that the first, weeks of September are 
likely to give letter results with the uia 
jority of sorts. For exhibition, a proper 
bud selection Is of the highest importance. 
On this account, keep a look-out for buds 
of inclined sorts developing until the date 
already stated, as after that time the 
chances of success undoubtedly become 
less certain. 

Feeding.— The plants W'ill need feeding 
regularly and carefully at this season, 
and a grower would be courting certain 
defeat by a too liberal application of liquid 
manures. Little and often is the best rule 
to observe, and the collection should be 
carefully looked over several times eacli 
day, so tliat none of the plants shall suffer 
from want of moisture. If, through any 
unforeseen occurrence, the plants should 
get very dry at the roots give them a 
thorough watering wMtli clear water first, 
and apply the liquid-manure afterwards, 
or serious trouble may ensue. It is w f ell 
ulso to vary the food supplied from time 
to time, and there will be evidence of this 
in the appearance of the plants if they are 
carefully watched. The early-flowering 
varieties are unfolding their florets fast, 
although they arc certainly later this year 
than usual. The Pompons are generally 
the first to flower. With the prevalence 
of strong winds these should be tied up, 
not too stiffly, and then there will be little 
chance of loss of shoots in this way. The 
greenhouse and conservatory, or whatever 
structure is used to flower the plants in, 
should be got ready for their reception as 
soon as convenient. The collection should 
be safely housed in ease of an early frost or 
inclement weather, when, should any bud 
begin to show colour, it would be most 
unwise to leav> the nUnbts out longer. 
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IflDOOR PIiflflTS. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hard-wooded plants.— Those, which may 
have hitlmrfco been ripening up out of 
doors, ought now to be pLaced under cover. 
Naturally, it will not do to place them at 
once into any great heat, iso, in order to 
inure them gradually to a higher tempera¬ 
ture, they can be placed for a time into a 
cool house—an orchard-house, Poach- 
honse, or even indicated pits will be found 
suitable.— Kirk. 

Chrysanthemums. —As previously indi¬ 
cated, should any forward blooms begin 
to show colour, the plants ought to l>e re¬ 
moved under cover without delay. There 
can be, of course, no hard-and-fast time 
set down at which to house the main body 
of the Chrysanthemums. Much, however, 
depends upon tho season, and it may be 
advisable to come and go a few days on 
either side of that date.— Scot. 

Schizanthus seeds have been sown to pro¬ 
duce plants for the main batch to 
flower in spring. Sow thinly in pans filled 
with light sandy soil, and as soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them out into pans or boxes. Keep them 
near the glass and ventilate the structure 
freely. Repot the plants as soon as they 
require more root room, never allowing 
them to become pot-bound until they are iu 
the pots in which they are to flower. The 
Schizanthus is very impatient of heat. 
Keep the plants during winter in a cool 
frame, but protect from frost.—F. W. G. 

Plants for winter flowering. —Some pans 
have been filled with Niootiana Sa.n<jerae, 
tlie plants of which will, at a later date, be 
transferred into 6-inch pots. These make 
very useful stuff for taking the place of 
Cinerarias in spring, and there are some 
fine colours among them. A batch of 
Aloaiisoa incisifolia is now in 3-inch pots. 
These, pinched a few times to induce a 
busby habit, will ultimately bloom in pots 
5 inches in diameter. Primula malacoides 
has been pricked off into pans and placed, 
meantime, in a cold frame. Such tilings 
as have been planted out during summer— 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and the like—have 
been cut round with the spade in anticipa¬ 
tion of lifting.—W. McG. 


floyal flortieqltqral Society. 

The combined annual exhibition of vege¬ 
tables and the usual fortnightly meeting of 
the Society on September 23rd made for a 
rather comprehensive display, albeit the 
exhibits of vegetables in the competitive 
classes were hardly commensurate with 
the Importance of these things at the pre¬ 
sent time. These, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
duce shown, were of the best, showing high 
cultivation. Iu other directions also then* 
was much to admire, notably the very line 
fruit from Messrs. Laxton, the orchard- 
house trees in fruit from Messrs. Rivers, 
the comprehensive gathering of Runner 
and other Beans from Messrs. Sutton, and 
the particularly clean and well-grown 
Onions from Messrs. Dickson and Robin¬ 
son. Then the Roses from Mr. Elisha 
Illcks, clean and fresh looking as they 
were, attracted very largely, while fruit¬ 
ing sprays of certain Roses from Mr. All¬ 
grove were also interesting. 

IIARDY FLOWERS. 


upwards of 100 new varieties were pre¬ 
sented for certificate, and of these only- 
eleven found favour with the adjudicating 
committee. 

Of other important hardy flower novel¬ 
ties were two Montbretias from Mr. 
Sydney Morris, Earlham Hall, these being 
named His Majesty and Una, and gaining 
a first-class certificate and Award of Merit 
respectively. They are acquisitions both. 
The new ornamental fruiting Crab sent by 
Messrs. Cheal also gained an Award of 
Merit. It is called Golden Gem, and in 
view of the numbers of small golden- 
coloured fruits, the name is appropriate 
and suggestive. In a group Messrs. Cheal 
showed many of the fruiting Crabs, none, 
however, eurpasBing John Downie for 
prolific fruiting and colour alone, as also 
for good effect. Herbaceous Phloxes in 
variety were also shown by this firm, to¬ 
gether with Star and other Dahlias. We 
were pleased, too, to see Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Sons again at these meetings, 
and who, on this occasion, were showing a 
galaxy of the newest florists’ Pentstemons, 
which are of such value in the late sum¬ 
mer or early autumn flower garden. Rich, 
varied, and beautiful, with tall, handsome 
spikes of flowers, it is doubtful if any 
flower is more worthy of attention. 
Messrs. Piper, Eayswater, had, among 
other tilings, the new Davidiana Clematis 
Blue Bird. Caryopterls mastaennthus. a 
blue-flowering shrub, and Cotoneastcr 
bullata, full of scarlet fruits, were noted. 
Notables in a collection from Mr. G. 
Reuthe were Gentiana eino-ornata, 
Cotoneaster divaricata, full of crimson 
fruits, Rhododendron ninbiguum, a small- 
flowered species of sulphury-yellow tone. 
Phllesia buxifolia, Abella triflora, and 
the pretty scarlet-flowered Anomntheca 
cruenta. 

ROSES. 

By far the most important group of these 
was that from Mr. Hicks, the flowers being 
characterised by much freshness and 
beauty. Three great stands were filled 
with the semi-double Joanna Bridge, while 
such as Ophelia, Margaret Dickson I la mill 
(best of all yellows), Mrs. Curnock Saw- 
day (flesh-pink H.T. of jx\rfect form), and 
Miss May Marriott (new buff sport from 
Mme. Herriot) were others of high excel¬ 
lence. Mr. J. C. Allgrove showed the 
lovely Rosa Moyesl in fruit, together with 
R. Fargesi and R. setipoda. whose bright, 
glossy, scarlet fruits render it a great, 
attraction. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Of these Messrs. It.’and G. Cuthbert con¬ 
tributed a fine mass of Nerine Fotbergilli 
major flanked on either side by well- 
flowered Lilium s;teciosum eruentuin in 
pots. Messrs. Allwood Brothers staged 
many beautiful Carnations, notably Marion 
Wilson, Triumph (very rich crimson), 
Rosalind, Enchantress Supreme, Alice 
(new pink), Wivelsfleld White Destiny, 
and Mrs. John Kyffin (a lovely thing in 
rich royal purple). Many vases of the new 
hardy race of Allwoodi Pinks showing 
charming variety were also on view. To 
this section Messrs. H. B. May and Sons. 
Ltd., contributed Cyclamens, Rex and 
allied Begonias, and a rich assortment of 
useful Ferns and Palms. 


It should be an eucouragement to those of 
our readers who indulge in new or up-to- 
date Dahlias to know that, during the last 
year or two, greater attention than hereto¬ 
fore lias been paid by the Joint Committee 
of the National Dahlia Society and Royal 
Horticultural Society to varieties of gar¬ 
den or decorative merit, particularly those 
whose flower-heads, produced on rigid self- 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

There were four important contributions 
to this section, each being of high merit 
and of a representative character. That 
of Runner and other Beans from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons displayed these valuable 
vegetables to considerable advantage. 
Best of All, Prizewinner, the greatest of 
them all, and Sutton’s A1 were the pick, 
though the shapely Ne Flus Ultra, Sutton's 
Scarlet, and Hack wood Tark call for men¬ 


tion. Tender and True, Superlative, and 
Magnum Bonum are French Beans of high 
rank. Onions from Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson were alsq a feature, Royal 
Keeper, Al, and Premier being represented 
by very fine specimens. 

The fruit collection from Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers was also excellent, the cooking 
Apples particularly tine, Lord Derby, 
Rev. W. Wilks, B ram ley’s Seedling, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and others being re¬ 
marked among many. Demonstrating 
skilful cultivation were the orchard-house- 
grown fruit-trees in pots from Messrs. T. 
Rivers and Sons, who, among other things, 
contributed Grand Duke, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and Late Orange Plums, with black 
and white Grapes. 


THE VEGETABLE SHOW. 
Whilst there were excellent vegetables 
staged in the main, it cannot be said that 
keen interest was evinced in the vegetable 
show this year, or that the classes were 
either well filled or even adequately con¬ 
tested. That iy unfortunate in itself. It 
would be a catastrophe did it bear any re¬ 
lation to good vegetable cultivation iu the 
country as a whole, which, we know from 
experience, is not the case. Brief particu¬ 
lars of the show are api>ended. 

The important class for twelve distinct 
kinds of vegetables for which the Sutton 
Challenge Cup, value £21, is given, iu addi¬ 
tion to five pounds in cash, brought an ex¬ 
cellent exhibit from Mr. J. H. Kelley, The 
Gardens, Claremont. Prlzetaker Leeks. 
Prlzetaker Runner Beans, very fine Superb 
Pink Celery, Ailsa Craig Onions, Exhibi¬ 
tion Carrots, and Satisfaction Tomatoes 
were excellent. For quality and arrange¬ 
ment it was all that could he desired. In 
that for nine kinds, Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe 
Castle, was first, while in that for six 
.kinds of vegetables distinct, the leading 
honour was secured by Mr. T. Pateinau 
(gardener to Mr. C. A. Cain, Welwyn). 
King Edward V1L Potatoes, Ailsa Craig 
Onions, and Leek Prlzetaker were among 
the best dishes. In the class for a collec¬ 
tion of twelve varieties of Potatoes some 
of the best produce shown at the meeting 
was staged, the first prize going to Mr. G. 
Thorn, Willesborough, Kent, for a most 
praiseworthy exhibit. Kerr's Pink, Great 
Scot, Prolific, Up-to-date, King Edward 
VII.. and Early Round were some of those 
shown. For six varieties, distinct, the Rt. 
Hon. F. Halsey, Ilemel Hempstead (Mr. 
Folkes, gardener) was in the leading place, 
having particularly good examples of 
Arran Chief, Dalhousie, King George, and 
Great Scot. In the large Onion class a 
collection of six distinct varieties being 
requested, Mr. II. Wheeler (gardener to 
Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe Castle) was in the 
place of honour, showing Premier. Royal 
Keciier, Selected Red, and Ailsa Craig, all 
firm and solid bulbs. This exhibitor also 
scored in the single dish classes for 
Brussels Sprouts, with a perfect dish of 
Exhibition, and in that for Cauliflowers. 
In the classes for Dwarf Beans the Hon. 
A. H. Mills, M a pled u r ham House (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. S. Ridley), was first, Mr. J. H. 
Kelley, The Gardens, Claremont, taking 
the first prize in the class for Long Beet 
with Sutton’s Black; also those for Red 
Celery with Superb Pink, and Leeks in 
which that fine variety Prlzetaker was 
shown. The Celery was particularly meri¬ 
torious and well-liearted, as the cutting- 
open test clearly demonstrated. For 
Cucumbers Mr. Ridley (gardener to Hon. 
A. H. Mills) took the lend, Mr. R. Stuward. 
Panshanger, taking first in the class for 
Parsnips and Mr. C. Page, The Gardens, 
Dropmore, that jin ; j t|he- class for long 
CarrotyJfls djsh of six including several 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


SOUTIIERN COUNTIES. 

Chrysanthemums in pots will now need 
to be taken indoors. Both the single and 
double varieties come in very useful for 
the decoration of the conservatory, corri¬ 
dors, and green hoars© at this season, when 
the usual summer-flowering occupants are 
gotting past their best. The pots being 
crammed with roots, watering will, as 
heretofore, require strict attention in fine 
bright weather. The later-flowering 
varieties will still need every attention in 
the same direction, and see that the stems 
.are kept securely tied to the supporting 
cross wires of the trellis in anticipation of 
rough winds. 

Zonal Pelargoniums, too, should bo 
taken into a cool houiso and allowed an 
abundance of air. Water carefully for a 
time till they get over -the change, and 
then give mild doses of stimulants when 
watering, or otherwise mix some Clay’s 
Fertiliser with an equal quantity of fine 
soil, and sprinkle it on the surface of the 
soli in the pots -now and again just be¬ 
fore watering. So treated, fine trusses of 
bloom will result about the middle of next 
or early in tho succeeding month. The 
earliest batch of Cyclamens should bo 
placed in their flowering quarters, which 
should he well lighted and capable of 
being heated to a temperature of GO dogs. 
A bed of ashes is mo-re satisfactory than 
a wooden stag© for them, as the foliage 
is then less liable to become attacked by 
tiuips. Each plant should have ample 
apace for development, crowding being 
productive of attenuated foliage and 
flower-spikes. The structure should re 
cedve a thorough cleansing before the 
plants are taken in. The quarters vacated 
by the Cyclamens can then he filled with 
older examples now in full growth in cold 
pits. 1 hese will come into bloom and 
form a succession to the former early next 
spring. Seed of Schizanthus in variety 
should l>o sown thinly in well-drained 
pans. East Lothian Stocks, which are so 
valuable for early soring flowering when 
given pot culture, should be raised now, 
and the same with regard to Humea 
elegans. Pot off and place for the present 
in_a cold frame stood on a bed of ashes 
young plants of herbaceous Calceolarias, 
and shift on recently struck plants of 
Clibran’s Calceolaria. Give a final shift to 
Eupatorium petiolare, stopping the 
growths as required to secure nice bushy 
plants. These for the present are quite 
safe in a cool pit. Give the most forward 
of the plants of Begonia G. do Lorraine a 
final shift into pots 8 inches and 9 inches 
in diameter, if extra-sized specimens are 
desired, and others into pots of a size that 
will best answer the purpose for which the 
plants are wanted. Other varieties of 
winter-flowering Begonias should also he 
finally potted. These are useful for flower¬ 
ing in a warm grepnhouse in midwinter. 
Look well after Salvia splendens in regard 
to watering, feeding, and syringing, as a 
little neglect soon loads to tho foliage 
assuming a bad colour and falling a prey 
to red spider. The most forward batch of 
Cinerarias needs plenty of water and a 
mild stimulant. The smaller the pots they 
are to flower in, the more imperative tho 
latter derail. Keep the foliage free from 
aphis by vaporising the frames or pits 
when necessary, and be on the alert for the 
leaf miner, which quickly disfigures the 
foliage if net checked at the outset. A 
smart pressure of the portion of leaf w here 
the grub is at work betwixt the finger and 
thumb w’ill dispatch it. Shift into their 
flow'ering pots later-flowering batches, 
giving them cool treatment in frames or 
pits for the present. Remove the sashes 
when the nights promise to l>e fine to let 
the foliage have the benefit of the dew. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Cabbage plants from seeds sown in 
August are now’ quite ready for putting 
out, and tliis work ought to be attended 
to during damp weather. It is by some 
advocated that the soil which these plants 
are to occupy should be manured and dug. 
This, I fancy, is unnecessary. Now r that 
the Onions are harvested, let the quarter 
which they occupied be cleaned down, well 
dressed with soot, and deeply hoed, and 
you have an ideal place on which to plant 
Cabbages. No one asks for large Cab¬ 
bages, and when plauted in loose or re¬ 
cently dug soil the growth is apt to be un¬ 
satisfactory. The distance from line to 
line may be 18 inches, and the plants may 
he put out at intervals of 15 inches. Con¬ 
tinue to clear aw r ay Pea haulm as soon as 
tho crop is exhausted. Autocrat is gene¬ 
rally a good Pea for late use, but, in com¬ 
mon with other sorts, it has suffered from 
tho long period of drought. French 
Beaus continue to bear freely when 
closely picked, and a-s these are among 
the first things to be affected by early 
frosts, they ought to be used as largely as 
possible, in order t6 economise crops which 
rrost does not so readily affect. Surplus 
pods can always be salted down for winter 
use. Autumn-sown Onions are distinctly 
good. Seedling w’eeds now' begin to make 
their appearance among the rows, and in 
the meantime these can be kept in check 
by running the hoe between the lines. It 
is better to defer hand-picking among the 
3 r oung plants until they have made a little 
more root growth, and are less likely to be 
damaged by the disturbance of the roots. 
Onions from plants raised in heat during 
spring are now being dried off. Use 
cracked, split, or deformed bulbs first, 
and those which may in any way be 
blemished. Second early and maincrop 
Potatoes can now bo lifted at any time. 
There does not appear to lie much, if any, 
disease so far. Store in a cool but frost¬ 
proof place, using, of course, the second 
early varieties first. Late Potatoes—here, 
at leash—are much less satisfactory than 
is usually the case, this being, to some ex¬ 
tent, accounted for by tho exceptionally 
dry weather which was experienced imme¬ 
diately after planting. Continue to clean 
down and earth up Celery as required. 
Blanching may be assisted by wrapping 
brown paper round the stems; but this is, 
at best, a makeshift, and does not act so 
well as tho usual moulding. Keep the 
soil stirred among growing crops. Cauli¬ 
flowers are good and abundant where cul¬ 
ture has been right. Veitch’s Autumn 
Giant is at times too large for the table, 
bub close planting corrects this fault. 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli makes an 
excellent succession, and will last until 
well after tho New' Year without protec¬ 
tion in most seasons. 

Flower beds and borders —No time is 
now' to be lost in securing the needful 
numbers of such cuttings as may be re¬ 
quired in the course of another season. 
The proDagation of Calceolarias, Pen ts to¬ 
mans, Violas, Pansies, and Antirrhinums 
should no longer be delayed. No doubt the 
last-named come fairly true froni seeds, 
but where good sorts of any kind have 
been secured by a course of selection it is 
not a bad plan to propagate by means of 
cuttings. These strike readily in a bed 
under cold-frame treatment, or equally 
readily under handlights in the open. 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, and 
such things can now he put out where 
there are vacancies in hardv flower bor¬ 
ders. Kninhofias are magnificent at the 
time of writing, and Montbretias are very 
fine. It is a pity that in gardens such as 
these the Montbretias increase so rapidly, 
tiiis making biennial lifting and replanting 
a neceissitv if free flowering is to follow. 

W. McGuffog. 

Ualmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches. —Early forced trees will now 
have cast most of their leaves, and may 
be prunod at once, first of all loosening 
them from the trellis and-getting rid of 
all old ties. Whatever system of pruning 
Is adopted, the operator should bear in 
mind that the general tendency’ is to leave 
far too much wood in the trees. Probably 
this may arise generally from an anxiety 
to secure a good set, but there is always 
far more danger of bud-dropping from 
trees that have been thickly trained than 
there is with those that have been allowed 
ample room for the full development of 
their leaves. I prefer the extension sys¬ 
tem of pruning and training, and cut away 
all spurs that form, retaining only ns 
much new' w’ood as will clothe the trellis 
at about 5 inches apart. These shoots I 
rarely shorten, except, perhaps, a few of 
those that have encroached beyond their 
limits, and which must be curtailed owing 
to want of room to extend them. In 
shortening such shoots it is necessary to 
be able to recognise the wood-buds, ami 
to prune always to one of these, ns, un¬ 
less there is a wood-hud n.t the end of tho 
shoot, it will die back. This is not diffi¬ 
cult, as they arc quite different in shape 
from the flower-buds, being long, thin, 
and pointed instead of plump and round. 
Whore the trees have had due attention 
paid to them in the matter c.f disbudding 
during tho growing season, pruning is an 
easy matter, as there will l>e hut little to 
cut away except the wood that has borne 
fruit, leaving to replace it the young 
shoot that has been retained at the base 
of each niece of fruiting W'ood. If more 
than sufficient wood to furnish the tree 
has been laid in, it is advisable, for the 
sake of retaining the trees in good shape, 
to cut away the new shoots that have l>eeu 
laid in on the under-sides of tlie older 
wood, and retain those laid in on the 
upper sides. 

Freesias. —As .soon as these start into 
growth, the covering material should be 
removed, or the growths will become 
weakened. Expose them to all tho light 
and air possible to ensure a sturdy growth, 
and when colder weather sets in remove 
them to a shelf in a light, well-ventilated 
house. Watering must be done with care, 
for Freesias are very impatient of over¬ 
watering, rarely succeeding well if this 
happens. The plants require to be kept 
growing steadily, but at no time must 
they be subjected to an excessive degree 
of heat. An atmospheric temperature. at 
night of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is quite suffi¬ 
cient during the winter. 

Primula sinensis. —Plants that have 
been growing in cold frames will now bo 
removed to a light and airy structure, 
where they can be protec tod against frost 
and damp. Wash the pots and set tho 
plants well apart, to allow sufficient light 
and air to pass amongst them. 

French Beans growing in open borders 
will have some protection afforded them 
on cold nights, so that pods may bo 
gathered from them as far into the autumn 
as possible. The pods are gathered whilst 
they are quite young, whether required for 
use or not, so that the plants may con¬ 
tinue in bearing. 

Celery. —Every advantage must now be 
taken of fine days for the earthing-up of 
this crop. The work requires great care. 
Good Celery is often spoilt through the 
earthing-up being done in a careless man¬ 
ner. All offsets, decaying or split leaves, 
should be removed before tho soil is placed 
in position. On the day preceding the 
earthing-up, the plants, if at all dry, should 
be given a copious watering; afterwards 
give a good sprinkling of soot between the 
plants. The great secret in the proper 
blanching of Celery is to apply but little 
soil at one time, and make frequent addi¬ 
tions. At this season from seven to nine 
weeks'will be rdqhjfcd ‘complete the 
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BEES. 

PRECAUTIONS FOR TUE WINTER. 

It is generally acknowledged that success 
in bee-keeping depends in a great measure 
upon the care which is devoted to pre¬ 
paring colonies for the long period of rest. 
The requirements for successful wintering 
are (a) a strong stock headed by a young 
queen; (6) sutficient stores for the needs of 
the bees until the middle or end of March; 
(c) suitable coverings to keep the bees 
warm; and ( d ) a well-painted hive, the 
roof of which rain and snow cannot pene¬ 
trate. The combs should be spaced a little 
wider apart than usual, and it is advisable 
to place narrow strips of wood over them 
in order that the bees may have a passage¬ 
way during cold weather. There is an old 
saying that bees make the best winter 
covering for boos, and it is certainly a fact 
that the larger the number of bees in a 
hive in the autumn, the smaller will be the 
amount of food consumed. Travelling ex¬ 
perts often find that the stocks which are 
lost through starvation or cold during the 
winter or early spring mouths are those 
which in the autumn covered only three or 
four combs; consequently, it is wiser i>ollcy 
to unite two small colonies, retaining the 
better queen of the two, than to attempt to 
winter both seiiarately. 

Feeding.— If there is not sufficient food 
in the hive, say, from 25 lbs. to 30 lbs. of | 
sealed stores, syrup must be given in a 
rapid feeder, in order that it may be taken 
down quickly and stored in the combs. 
The Canadian and rapid tin feeders are 
both excellent for this purpose, though any 
tin having a lever lid makes a suitable sub¬ 
stitute if a dozen fine holes are made in 
the lid. Bee-keepers who have filled up 
the official statement of the number of 
colonies of bees which they lwesess can 
obtain an order to purchase from their 
local grocer 10 lbs. of sugar for each 
colony. Care should be taken that granu¬ 
lated sugar is supplied, as brown sugar is 
not suitable for winter food. The syrup 
must now be of a thicker consistency than 
that used for spring feeding, the following 
being a suitable recipe1 lb. of refined 
sugar, half a pint of water, a small tea¬ 
spoonful of vinegar, and a pinch of stilt, 
the whole to be boiled for a few minutes. 
The feeding of all the colonies should l>e 
finished by the end of September, so the 
sooner the syrup is given to those with in¬ 
sufficient stores the better. 

Winter coverings. —There are several 
popular winter coverings, such as woollen 
cloths, squares of carpet, and pieces of 
blanket. Some beekeepers use a pillow¬ 
case filled with cork dust, which conserves 
the heat excellently, while others prefer a 
ehaff-tray. The latter is made by nailing 
a piece of pack sheet or ticking to the 
bottom of a section rack and then packing 
the chaff tightly into it. When suitable 
coverings are not for the moment available, 
newspai>ers make a suitable temporary 
substitute. 

Although rain and snow make their way 
through joints of hives which are not pro¬ 
perly made and painted, the usual and 
most serious defect is to be found in the 
roof, consequently great care must be 
taken that this part of the hive is water¬ 
tight. It is easy to imagine in what condi¬ 
tion a colony of bees will be found in the 
spring if throughout the winter months 
snow and rain penetrate the roof, with the 
result that the coverings get wet and re¬ 
main so, tlie combs in course of time be¬ 
come mildewed, and the unsealed food 
turns sour. 

If hives arc in an exposed petition, 
menus should be taken to prevent the roofs 
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from being blown off. It is also advisable 
to nail a piece of perforated zinc across 
the entrance of every hive to prevent mice 
from gaining admittance, allowing just 
sufficient room underneath for the bees to 
pass in and out. Sometimes quilts are 
practically ruined by the visits of mice, 
which always make a mess, and in some 
Instances do considerable damage to the 
combs .—The Times. 


correspondence. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hardy perennials (L.). —It is rather late 
to sow seed of hardy perennials; that 
should have been done six weeks earlier. 
Still, if you do so, let it be in shallow pans 
or boxes, as then you can winter the 
young plants in a frame. Pansies, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Carnations, Delphiniums, Gaiilar- 
dias, Coreopsis, Columbines (especially 
the new hybrids), Antirrhinums, Peoitste- 
liions, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Everlasting Peas, Gypsophila, paniculata, 
Auriculas, and many other things quite 
hardy come freely from seed, whilst some 
other things, such a.s Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, Rudbeckia®, Erigerons, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Phloxes, Blue Thistle®, Mont- 
bretiag, etc., are best obtained as plants. 

Solanum jasmlnoides (C. D.j.—This 
should, whore possible, be afforded the 
shelter of a house wall. In the south-west 
it grows over arches, and is very beautiful 
in such positions when in flower, but often 
gets cut hard back in severe winters. It is H 
not particular as to soil, and grows readily | 
in ordinary garden mould; but it is well, 
in the case of thii'S and all other climl>ers, 
to place a good amount of rich, prepared 
compost around dts roots at the time of 
planting,, since a vigorous start is thereby 
obtained, which is more than half the 
battle with climbers. During the first 
winter its roots should be mulched with 
long Jitter or some porous substance, such 
as Coconut fibre or leaf-mould, and a mat 
placed loosely round it in severe weather. 

Heuchera sanguinea ( A. B .).—This 

often proves a very difficult plant to flower. 
Specimen® frequently appear in the best of 
health and grow rapidly, hut show no signs 
of flowering for two or three years, but 
afterwards bloom well. It would be as 
well to divide the plants, and grow them 
in different situations and exposures. The 
plant •p-fteai does admirably in raised posi¬ 
tions in the rook garden, but it may be 
found doing equally well in a level bed. A 
sunny site is generally recommended for 
its culture, but we have seen it flowering 
abundantly in a partially shaded spot. For 
choice, the compost in which it is groivn 
should be deep, porous, and gritty, but in 
some gardens it appears indifferent to 
soil, and may he noticed flowering well in 
heavy, retentive loam. If you try the 
plants in different sites and soils, you will 
probably find before long which it appre¬ 
ciates most, when you can give the re¬ 
mainder of. the plants identical treatment. 

Lifting Chrysanthemums from the open 
ground (Grower ).-*-In reply to your ques¬ 
tion asking when the plants should l>c 
lifted from the open ground and potted up, 
no given date can be laid down for the 
operation to ho carried out. A good rule 
for you to follow will be to place the re¬ 
spective plants in their flowering pots when 
tlie buds of each one are nicely developed. 
As a preliminary to this operation, we ad¬ 
vise you to ease the toil on one side of the 
plant on one day. and after the lapse of a 
day or two to observe the same rule o:i 
tlie other cade. In this wav the plants 
may be potted up with less ill effects than 
would otherwise be the case. Should tlie 
weather he warm at the time of potting 
up, stand the plants in a cool position 
until they have recovered from the check. 
Giro each plant a thorough soaking of 
clear water. After a time, and when there 
are prospects of n frost, remove the plants 
indoors. •** ' * ’ * ■ 


FRUIT. 

Spotted Apples (M. B. A .).—The spot¬ 
ting on the fruit is caused by a fungus, 
brought about, no doubt, by the root® get¬ 
ting into, a cold subsoil, which cannot sup¬ 
ply proper food. You should open a 
trench round the tree, 4 feet or 5 feet from 
the stem, and sever all downward roots, 
refilling the trench with some good turfy 
lea in, bone meal, and wood ashes, mulch¬ 
ing tho surface afterward® with rotten 
manure. You should also in the winter, 
when all the leaves have fallen, syringe the 
tree with the caustic solution which we 
have so often advised in these columns, a® 
this would destroy the spores of tho 
fungus, which seldom attacks healthy 
trees. _ ' 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Chas. G. Bailey .—The Votti Grass you 
refer to is very probably one of the varie¬ 
ties of Andropogon, one of which, Andro- 
pogon Schama nth us, is grown as a stove 
plant in this country', and which when 
rubbed is sweet scented. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Walter Hill.-— Coro- 

nilla cappadocica (syn. O. iberica).- 

Miss Butler. —1, Spiraea Douglasi; 2, 

Hibiscus syriacus. 

Names of fruit.—./. S. /‘.—Apples: 1, 
not recognised: 2, Duchess’s Favourite; 3, 

Keswick Codiin.'- 1*. 11. —Pears: 1, 

Beurre d’Amanita; 2, Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien ; 3, Beurr6 Hardy; 4, Jersey Gratioli. 

- G. B. T .— Apples: 1, Lord Derby; 2, 

Ecklinville; 3, Worcester Pearma.in; 4, 
Cellini. G .—Apples : 1, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Warner’s 

King; 4, Worcester Pearmain.- J. Boss. 

Apples: 1, B ram ley’s Seedling: 2, Wel¬ 
lington ; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Pcasgcod’s 

Nonsuch.- B. 11. —Apples: 1, Haw- 

thorndon ; 2, Mere do Menage; 3, Wel¬ 
lington ; 4, Blenheim.- G. D. —Apples: 

1, King of tho Pippins; 2, Worcester Pear- 

main ; 3, Cellini. Pear: 4, Marie Louise. 
- B. J. —Apple®: 1, Bromley’s; 2, Cel¬ 
lini ; 3. Keswick Codlin ; 4, Ecklinville.- 

Sharjntor .—Apple James Grieve.- 

Devon .— Apples: 6, Gloria Mundi; 7, pro¬ 
bably Lane’s Prince Albert; 5, not recog¬ 
nised ; should like to see later ; 8, evidently 
two distinct Apples under this number. 
Tlie large, misshapen fruit is Alfri&ton. 

— A. A. L. —Apple: Specimens insuffi¬ 
cient. Pear: Probably Bpuit 6 Gapiau- 

mon.t. - lion. Mrs. Cross .— You only send 

us one specimen of each, consequently 
they aro very difficult to name with 
any degree of certainty. 1, small 
sample of Lane’s Prince Albert; 

2, looks like a poor, misshapen fruit 

of King of the Pippins; 3, Stunner 

Pippin ; 4, specimens insufficient.-- -J. A'. 

—Please send when ripe: it is quite impos¬ 
sible to-name from such hard fruits as you 

send. - H*. Guddum .— Judging from the 

more highly coloured sample, your Apple 

is Cellini. - G. A. Alexander. —1, Canir’e 

Codlin; 2, Nanny; 3, Warner’s King, we 
think ; 4. one of the Calville forms.—- 
Andrew Nance .— Pears: 1, nc-t recognised; 
2, Bergamotte d’Automne; 3, Louise 
Bonne; 4, not recognised. Kindly read 

our rules as to the naming of fruit.- 

G. 21. //.--Regret to say all the numbers 
had fallen off, owing to the moisture 
caused by the tacks by which they were 
fastened "to the fruits. Kindly rend our 
rules as to the naming of fruit. 


A pleasing announcement —The Autumn 
Fruit Show of tlie Royal Horticultural 
Society will he held at the London Scot¬ 
tish Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, on Oc¬ 
tober 7th, as already announced; but tho 
Society’s subsequent meeting®, com¬ 
mencing on October 21st, will be held in 
their own ball at Vincent Square, ns the 
Australian -HnnerjaL Force will have 
vacated it before th'nrua'te. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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THOUGHTS AHD THIJIGS Of THE GARDE]!. 

LOOKING AHEAD. 


Some people can find relief in times 
stress and anxiety in one way, some in 
another, but there are hundreds, aye. 
thousands, of men and women who will | 
lind solace amid much that is distracting 
l>y searching for it in their gardens. Those 
comparatively little iieceadllloes which 
cause such commotions and distractions in 
the work-a-day world are as but the 
rustling of the breezes in the tree-tops to 
him who is really and truly devoted to his 
garden, lie wishes he could stay there 
always, but that, alas! cannot be, because 
every man who is a man belongs not only 
to himself, but to society at large. 

It is something to him that for a time he 
can seclude himself and find pleasurable 
occultation for mind and body with which 
tit recui>ernte himself after contact with 
the outer world; it is something to him 
and also to that society to which he be¬ 
longs, for he can return from it to his 
larger and more public duties, refreshed 
and invigorated, ready to grapple with 
those problems and difficulties his citizen¬ 
ship forces upon him. Thus is his value 
enhanced in the interests of the community 
simply and solely through his devotion to 
his garden. 

The autumnal beauty of the garden is 
not yet greatly impaired, though it is be¬ 
coming increasingly difficult to keep every¬ 
thing trim and neat. It is while we are 
watching its maturing and fading beauties 
that our minds are busiest with the seasons 
that are yet to be. We have to be getting 
on with the new before we have put off, or 
wish to put off, the old. And that is no 
slight to the old. For my part, the dying 
down of a gorgeous plant which I had 
handled and cared for as a seedling, the 
fading of the brilliant autumnal foliage 
which I had daily watched from the 
moment when Invited by the spring sun¬ 
shine and showers it emerged and unfolded 
itself, the lifting of the matured roots that 
sprang from the tiny brown seeds 1 had 
sown months ago, are to me inexpressibly 
in teres ting because of the food they give 
for thought and tin* wondrous transforma¬ 
tions through which they have developed. 

Yet they do not pin me to the past; 
rather it is to the future they direct me, 
for these transformations will again take 
place, and look to me to provide not only 
for them, but for added beauties—to And 
thorn new companions—to give them new' 
settings. Stereotype, in a garden, is 
anathema. Imagination, greatly daring, 
must be one of the greatest equipments of 
the gardener. If one year was a mere re¬ 
petition of another, how it w’ould begin to 
pall! As w'ell might Millais have twiinted 
“ Bubbles” year after year, giving us re¬ 
petitions. but no other masterpiece. Like 
an old kaleidoscojK?/tR*te should, al every 
revolution; be a tbjije^the 


material be the same, and this same 
changing makes the same old themes ever 
new. 

And why do I touch upon this more par¬ 
ticularly now? Simply because what our 
imaginations devise our hands must set 
about carrying into effect. And now is the 
time to begin. We take up our Pinks, our 
Gaillardias, our Arabis, our Thyme, our 
Lavender, our hosts of other things, and 
we divide them up and replant them. Our 
Phlox and Pyretbrums, and Delphiniums 
and Hollyhocks; our Irises, Doronicums 
1 and Achillea, with the general collection 
of herbaceous subjects we take up and re¬ 
plant. Young plants of Wallflowers, Sweet 
Williams, Myosotis, Pansies, Polyanthus, 
and Daisies are to be set out anew; and, 
indeed, the whole scheme of the garden 
for next season must be planned and be¬ 
gun. Nobody likes a jiutclnvork garden. 
There must be a scheme, a design. Some 
seasons old-fashioned plants may pre¬ 
dominate, other seasons the eye may de¬ 
light in novelties; yet another, especial pro¬ 
minence is given to sweet-scented plants, 
and another, sub-tropical plants will sup¬ 
ply an interesting break. But whatever it 
may be, the work has to bo put in hand 
now and pushed forward as far as lossible 
before tlie winter puts a stop to it. It is 
far. far better to make our greatest effort 
in the autumn, while yet the soil is warm, 
than to postpone it till the spring, when 
the soil is cold and uncongenial and the 
air so chilly. Plants of a hardy nature, 
planted in the spring, are generally much 
behind those planted in the autumn, and 
it often happens that one cannot get the 
best returns from the former, owdng to the 
fact that before they can reach perfection 
frosty wcatlier comes along and si>oils all 
further effect. 

This consideration emphasises the im¬ 
portance of planting at once. For Roses 
and fruit-trees there is no hurry, and these 
I may refer to next week, but biennials 
and herbaceous plants of most kinds can 
now’ be handled to advantage and w ill And 
1 hemselves comfortably established in their 
new home ready to withstand any of the 
severities of the ordinary winter. Neither 
must w’e overlook the planting of bulbs. 
This we are not likely to do, for they play 
such a predominating role, in the spring 
garden that to forget them w’ould be equal 
to forgetting Chrysanthemums for the 
autumn. Fortunately, we are once again 
in a position to restock our gardens with 
Hyacinths and Tulips, though regretfully 
w’e must note that, because of their in¬ 
ordinate prices, our planting must be con¬ 
fined to very moderate limits. But be it 
few’ or be it many, the point is, we shall 
have them and they will lie for us grateful 
and pleasing tokens of the victory we have 
w’on, for, had we failed in the Great War, 


who can say that the present generation 
would ever agaiu have wanted to plant 
them? And if they are tokens of our vic¬ 
tory, they equally tell of the arch enemy’s 
failure, for had he had his will it w’ould 
not have been possible to trans-ship those, 
bulbs from Holland. I shalknot look upon 
a Hyacinth in the future w ithout a thought 
of that, or without a feeling of deep grati¬ 
tude to that beneficent l’ow’er Who un¬ 
doubtedly fought on our side. F. J. F. 

flotes of the Week; 

Berberis WllscnaB.— This Barberry is full 
of berries this year, and in some cases the 
bushes have quite a good show of blossom 
out now (the end of September). It is a 
shrub of nice habit and quite an easy doer, 
liking a rather warm and light soil. Cut 
tings taken off with a heel root very readily 
and soon make nice little bushes.—W. O. 

Potentilla Farreri.- This pretty little 
shrubby Cinquefoil is very welcome, its 
bright yellow flowers being freely produced 
in the autumn. It seems very hardy and 
easily grown, but must no! lie starved or 
the Mowers will be emhll. When weil 
grown it makes a line show, and does not. 
get out of bounds. Rather a dry inisitioii 
suits it well. W. J. (). 

Dryas cctopetala. This lovely alpine is 
flowering freely just now. as it usually 
does in September. One large clump in 
my garden suffered rather badly in tin* 
winter, but lias pretty well recovered 
again and is blooming freely. To my mind, 
this species is one of the gems of the rock 
garden, hardly ever out of flower through¬ 
out the summer, and. in my experience, 
easily grown. 

Dracocephalum Ruspachianum Bluo 
Gem. Blue flow’ersarc not too plentiful in 
(lie rock garden in spring, and this is quite 
a pleasing little plant for early June 
flowering. It is, i>erhaps, a little straggling 
in habit, but is easily managed and worthy 
of a place where there is plenty of room 
for it. It is not particular as to soil, blit 
likes a fairly oi»en position, and gives but 
little trouble. Cuttings strike easily.— 
N. L. 

The Whorl Flower (Morinn long!folia).— 
A second crop of hlooqi is usually expected 
from M. longifolin each autumn, and 
although a Utile Inter Ilian usual, the 
flowers, which are very welcome in the 
end of September, are equally as good as 
those produced at an earlier date, and 
quite as finely coloured. Self-sown seed¬ 
lings are, at times, found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of old plants, but, so far, I have not 
observed even the slightest variation from 
the type.— Kirk. 

Aster St. Egwin.— This is a beautiful 
Michaelmas Daisy, about 30 inches in 
height and a long and prolific bloomer. 
The flowers, of good size.and form, are of 
a clear and bright ttlky^ih&l, Which shows 

very 
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little, if any, support is required, and the 
roots do not trespass as do those of so 
many of its tribe, l’find also that this 
Aster can be left, without i>eriodical lift ing 
and dividing, for a much longer period 
than most.—J. 

Potentilla rupestris var. pygmaeata.—I 

have always liked the type, but felt that 
the plant was-spoiled by growing too tall 
and straggly. I was, therefore, preased. to 
find this dwarf form growing freely in the 
rock garden at Kew. The type is so easy 
to grow that the dwarf form probably pre¬ 
sents no difficulty, and it should be a very 
useful plant for the rock garden. I have 
not been able to find it in any nursery¬ 
man’s catalogue, however, and 1 wonder if 
anyone can tell me where it can be pro¬ 
cured.—N. L. 

Cotoneaster frigida. —A look round re¬ 
veals that the clustering fruits of Coto¬ 
neaster frigida will not much longer delay 
their colouring. There are fewer liaws 
on the Thorns, and berry-bearing shrubs 
are, generally, not so well clad as is 
usually the case here. C. frigida, how¬ 
ever, in all cases is well covered, but the 
scarcity of Haws will undoubtedly shorten 
the season of the Cotoneaster, as black¬ 
birds aud thrushes, deprived of the former, 
will soon make havoc among the Coto¬ 
nou ster berries.—W. McG. 

Anthemis tinctoria.— The closing days of 
September, stormy and wet, have finally 
disposed of the yellow blooms of Anthemis 
tinctoria, these having been in evidence 
since the middle of May. The plant is so 
free-flowering that occasionally the strain 
of its crop of bloom may kill it outright. 

A perennial, it is, perhai>e, better to raise 
seedlings each spring where self-sown 
plants dr> not appear. Those who admire 
a free display of yellow throughout the 
summer ought, by no means, to overlook 
this very useful border plant.— Kirk. 

Buddleia variabllis magnifica. — The 
purple BuddleLas are indispensable for the 
autumn garden where space can be found 
for them. They are very easy to manage, 
and easily propagated from half-ripe 
shoots. This variety is very showy, and 
even if the flowers were not so handsome, 
it would he valuable as it attracts the 
large coloured ‘butterflies, especially the 
lied Admiral and the Peacock, which do no 
harm whatever in the garden, but add 
greatly to its charm. The flowers of 
Seduiu si>octabile seem equally attractive 
to these butterflies.—N. L. 

Saxifraga cortusaefolia.— Plants of this 
are full of bloom at the end of September, 
whilst the closely-allied S. Fortune! is not 
even showing buds. The flowers of the 
two *i>ecles are almost identical in ap¬ 
pearance, and a well-grown plant of either, 
when crowded with spikes of flowers, is 
very ornamental. The foliage of S. For¬ 
tune! is larger and handsomer, and of a 
browner shade than that of its congener, 
but it is, perhaps, less useful because of 
it s lateness of flowering and its consequent 
liability to be spoiled by early frosts. 
Both species do well iu a half-shady si>ot, 
and appreciate plenty of moisture.— 
O. C. C. 

Late Roses in S.W. Scotland. — I was sur¬ 
prised to read “A.’s” note (p. 525) to the 
effect that late Roses have been poor in 
S.W. Scotland this year. Here they have 
been, and still are, exceptionally fine. 
Throughout the reason they have been en¬ 
tirely free from green fly, which is the 
more remarkable as the bushes have re¬ 
ceived no attention except pruning and dis¬ 
budding during the years of war. Among 
the best are Lady Firrie, Duchess of 
Wellington, PawfT^Gontier (tlwarf and 
rlfrlfeiDKk it/J^arthur, 


Chftteau de Clos Vougeot, Mine. E. Herriot, 
Rayon d‘Or, and Le Progrfcs— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreifh . 

Gentiana crinita.—I greatly admired 
this exquisite Gentiau, which I saw’ grow¬ 
ing alongside the small Caltha scaposa, in 
a rather moist spot, on the rock garden at 
Kew a few days ago. Of erect growth and 
about a foot high, its singularly beautiful 
soft blue flowers are borne so freely that 
it appeared to be all flowers. The. bl joins, 
like the plant, are erect and reflexed, the 
reflexed i>ortlon practically covered with a 
delicate hair-like fringe, greatly adding to 
its beauty. It appeared to me to he of 
annual growth, but as I can find no record 
of it I should be glad if any reader who 
grows it could tell me where seeds or 
plants could be obtained.—E. M» 

The Californian Fuchsias (Zauschncria 
califoruica and Z. mexicana).—These are 
now a blaze of colour on the rock garden 
at Kew, and, being very near each other, 
the distinction is most apparent. Z. 
mexicana is the handsomer of the two, the 
flowers brighter in colour and more freely 
borne, while the leaves take on a pretty 
crimson tint. Being w r ell placed near the 
top of the rocks they at once attract atten¬ 
tion and well illustrate what valuable 
flowers they are when proi>erly used. I 
find them quite at home on the top of a 
retaining wall fully exposed to the sun. 
They require’ very little attention, pro¬ 
ducing annually quantities of their bright 
red Fuchsia-like flowers.— Ed. Markiiam. 

Zauschneria californica.— Unless in a 
very dry and sunny position this lovely 
species^ is unlikely to bloom freely. This 
is most marked at Kew just iunv where 
plants growing low down in the rock gar¬ 
den arc not showing a single blossom, 
while a clump near by, but perched up high 
in a dry place, is full of flower. My own 
plants in London are in a very dry and hot 
position, the soil getting almost dust-dry 
in a dry year like the present, and they 
have been blooming with the greatest free¬ 
dom for some weeks and make a striking 
patch of colour. I have been surprised to 
find how’ quickly cuttings root, two or thr 'e 
weeks being sufficient to root them in a 
frame, so that, it is very easy to work m» a 
good sto6k, and few r rock plants are capable 
of making a more brilliant effect.—N. L 

Helenium Riverton Gem.— This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most gorgeous of autumn- 
flowering herbaceous plants, and I should 
miss it sadly from my garden. It is one of 
those accommodating, easily-grown things 
which, for that very reason, often fail to 
get that generous cultivation which they 
deserve; just as happens with Michaelmas 
Daisies in so many gardens. If the clumps 
are broken up each spring and only the 
side crowns replanted singly in good soil 
it is surprising what magnificent heads of 
flowers are produced—quite a revelation 
to there who have given no iarticular at¬ 
tention to the cultivation. The same re¬ 
marks apply with even greater force to the 
many varieties of i«rennial Asters.— 

w. 6. c. 

Epilobium hirsutum var. album.— The 

type, beautiful as it is in its native habitat, 
is not altogether a desirable garden sub¬ 
ject, but the rare white form, some roots 
of which were given to me by Mr. E. C. 
Buxton, lias many good qualities. Planted 
in bold groups in a fairly cool soil on ail 
open w’oodland bank and among native 
Ferns and other things along the water¬ 
side in almost complete shade it, has proved 
a vigorous and handsome plant, and lias 
shown but little inclination to claim more 
than its share of ground. E. hirsutum 
grows about 4 feet high, the leaves slightly 
hairy like those of the type, and from the 
upper part of the stem the flowers stand 


out on gracefully-arched pedicels. Iu the 
true form these are almost a pure white, 
with but the faintest trace of the red tint 
on the outside. There are also inter¬ 
mediate tyjies which give a pretty Apple- 
blossom effect. Plenty of moisture aud 
partial shade are, 1 find, conducive to 
purity, and old beds of this plant require 
to he grul'bod up, enriched with fresh soil 
and old manure, and replanted every two 
or three years, though this may not be 
necessary when conditions are ideal.—N. 
Wales. 

Kirenge3hcma palmata.— I began to fear 
that tiie above fine plant was not going to 
open its flowers w’ith me this year, partly 
on account of its being somewhat shaded 
during the early hours of the day, its posi¬ 
tion being a small border at the foot of a 
wall facing west, the sunshine being cut 
off by another w T all facing north. During 
the past fortnight the flowers have opened, 
mid the whole presents a distinct and 
pleasing feature. Possessing a nice group 
of it, I have been able to judge of its value. 
The plants have growni to a height of 
3 feet, drooping slightly towards the sunny 
side, and every growth terminated by a 
profusion of thick, fleshy, golden-yellow 
flow’crs, each about 2 inches long, w hich, 
before opening, resemble little golden balls. 
The large palmate leaves add greatly to 
the beauty of thi« plant and attract atten¬ 
tion even when not in bloom. It does not 
api>enr to be exacting as to soil or position, 
but undoubtedly succeeds best in fairly 
good loam to which has been added a gool 
portion of leaf-mould and sand. To be 
sure of its flow’ers a sunny, moist position 
should be clioren. It is one of the‘Tunny 
beautiful introductions from Japan, and 
one deserving a good English name, which, 

I ho]>o, some reader of Gardening will 
suggest, for the present one appears to 
shock ]>e<q>le on hearing it for the first 
time.—E. M. 

Apple Allington Pippin.— Readers of this 
journal wdll have noted the remarkable 
diversity of opinion expressed as to the 
quality of this Apple. While not a few 
have pronounced it the rival of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin in point of flavour, others 
have condemned it as hardly worth plant¬ 
ing. Having carefully noted the showings 
of over a dozen trees of Allington planted 
in different aspects here, I feel satisfied 
that this variety is exceptionally depend¬ 
ent on the sun to bring out the high flavour 
w’hich it undoubtedly possesses when 
grow’n under favourable circumstances. 
Grown in the form of cordons in sunny 
aspects, I find it a genuine rival of Cox’s 
Orange, while grown as hushes in colder 
asiiecls the fruit, wiiile larger, is strik¬ 
ingly inferior in flavour. Indeed, the ex¬ 
tent of this falling off seems quite excep¬ 
tional, and to bring it almost into line 
with such kinds as Cornish GlHiflower in 
this respect. Grown in an open, sunny 
asjjcct, however, Allington Pippin is a 
fruit of a line and distinctive flavour, and, 
being less of a “ sweetmeat” than Cox’s 
Orange, is to ninny palates more attrac¬ 
tive. It. is a somewhat larger Ai*ple, 
turns a fine golden-yellow in store, while 
the flesh is yellow, tender, and juiej*. With 
me it keeps sound and good -well beyond 
Christmas, but does not maintain its 
flavour with Ihe same jieniianeiice a< 
Cox’s Orange. Against this must Ik? set 
the fact that it is one of the healthiest 
and most prolific of all Apples, and even 
here, where Cox’s seems to thrive par¬ 
ticularly w’ell, is far superior to that 
variety in this respect. On the whole, I 
consider that Allington Pippin should be 
planted freely as one of our most reliable 
and valuable latie- dessert Apple*.— 
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PEAR BERGAMOTTE D’ESPEREN. 
This Pear, though not giving universal 
satisfaction, is, where it does succeed, a 
valuable late variety, coming into use 
during January, and remaining available 
for a long period afterwards. It is a 
medium-sized Pear only when grown under 
ordinary conditions, but when accorded 
special cultivation, with the addition of 
I he shelter or warmth afforded by a wall 
facing south-west or west, very fine ex¬ 
amples can then be had. Beyond the 
shape, which is distinct and a character¬ 
istic of the variety, there is nothing 
striking in the appearance of the fruit, for 
the skin is dull-looking and of a greenish- 
yellow colour, except under special circum¬ 
stances, when it becomes faintly coloured 
with light red. This imperfection is at 
once overlooked and forgotten when the 
rich, juicy, high-flavoured flesh of a well- 
ripened specimen is first tasted. It-is a 
hardy, vigorous-growing variety, and bears 


could brush off with a camel-hair brush. 
Some of the bunches have got a nice size 
and then shrivelled, others have coloured 
and then split. The first bunch to become 
covered with the white powder was exactly 
under the top light. I was away for the 
month of May, so I do not know if proper 
ventilation was given during that month, 
but am quite sure it is not from Jack of 
ventilation since then. last year we had 
a*splendid lot of Grapes. I have no heat 
in the house.— A. C. Warren. 

[Grapes in such a mildewed condition as 
those you send us should be cut off at once 
and burned. Nothing short of a thorough 
cleansing of both house and Vines will be 
of the slightest avail. After the Vine hns 
been pruned, free both stem and rods <>f 
loose bark, and then scrub them with 
warm water in which a little soap hns 
been dissolved, being careful at the same 
time not to injure the buds with the 
scrubbing-brush. Then gather up the 



Pear Bergamotle d'Espeven. 


promptly in this maimer the attack can 
be stayed, but if it is allowed to develop 
before resorting to remedies it is then diffi¬ 
cult to subdue, and ofttimes the crop is 
rendered useless, as in your case. A cold, 
close, stagnant atmosphere and cold 
draughts are generally the cause of mildew 
appearing in unheated houses, and very 
careful management is required to ward 
off an attack.] 

Plum Jefferson. - This is, perhai>s, un¬ 
rivalled for all round purposes. Usually 
described as a Gage, the variety is not so 
in the strict sense of the word, although 
it is commonly alluded to as an American 
Gage. It is certainly one of the very finest 
of our Plums, and is well worth a wall. 
When so grown the fruits are of great size 
and substance, and it does well in most 
soils. It is in season from the early days 
of September.—W. McG. 

Staking fruit trees.— Fruit trees some¬ 
times go wrong because of rough and ready 
methods adopted at the time of planting. 
One matter not always attended to at the 
lime is that of staking to prevent those 
newly planted from being uprooted by wind 
ami storms in winter. When it is remem¬ 
bered that in the first autumn the trees 
have little or no hold of the soil, it will 
be readily understood what support a stout 
stake firmly driven into the ground gives.— 
Woods ast wick. 

Pear Hessel.— The chief recommendation 
of this variety is its regularity as to crop¬ 
ping, the fruit itself being of second-rate 
quality. It becomes fit the latter half of 
September, lasting well into October, in 
some years the fruit requires freely 
thinning. Especially was this the case 
with an Espalier-tree under my charge at 
one time. It was of great age, yet in 
alternate years the tree was literally 
loaded, and more than half its crop had 
to be removed so that the remainder could 
swell up to its normal size.—J. M. 

Apple Margil.— Although the yield is less 
than usual, the bright sun of the past sum-' 
mer has left its mark on the fruits of this 
variety. The colour is higher than usual; 
and the smaller crop has resulted In fruits 
of a size over the average. One tree is 
growing on a south wall, and the exposed 
side of the fruit is of a rich dark red hue. 
Margil is an excellent bearer, the flesh 
firm and yellow. One of our best dessert 
Apples, Margil does not appear to be 
known on the Continent, no fruit list which 
I have ever seen mentioning the variety.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 


moot abundantly, and so much is this the 
case that in some instances thinning has 
to be done with a free hand. It may be 
grown in any form of tree, but in all the 
less-favoured districts as regards climate 
it is best to give it the protection of a wall. 

It was raised about ninety years ago by 
Major Esperen, of Malines, so that it is 
anything but a new variety. We have dis¬ 
tinct recollections of some very fine speci¬ 
mens of this Pear having been shown by 
Mr. Djxon, Holland House Gardens, Ken¬ 
sington, before the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Grapes.— Last September I 
wrote you re artificial manure, and you 
replied on September 21st. We got the 
sulphate of potash as you suggested. In 
June we gave the Vines a dressing, 4 ozs. 
to the square yard. This year, for the 
first time for fifteen years, the Grapes are 
a Complete failure. We have only a few 
good bunches bn the two Vines. The 
Grapes first came a#-4f powdered-*with a 
fine pbiffl pow.derf not/hykli wEleh I 


prunings, bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn 
the Tot. This done, give the house a 
thorough scrubbing, using for the purpose 
a solution made as follows: In the 
bottom of a bucket place a good handful 
of soft soap. Work this into a pasty- 
looking mixture by gradually pouring in 
1 pint of paraffin. When thoroughly 
amalgamated fill up the bucket with boil¬ 
ing water. Pour one-lialf of this into 
another bucket, and fill up both with hot 
water. Scrub every particle of woodwork 
and glass with this, and rinse down with 
clean water. Scrape the walls and lime- 
wash them, using fresh kiln or lump lime 
for the purpose. While this is slaking and 
boiling pour in £ pint of paraffin. When 
it has finished slaking add enough water 
to reduce the whole to the right con¬ 
sistency. and apply while hot. Then dress 
the Vine with Gishurst’s compound, using 
the latter at the strength m'entioned and 
as directed in the printed instructions to 
be found on the lid of the box. Keep a 
good look-out when the Vine makes new 
growth, and if mildew puts in an appear¬ 
ance dust the affected leaves immediately 
with flowers of sulphur. If dealt with 


Apple Potts’ Seedling.- For a town gar¬ 
den this cooking Apple is indispensable, 
since it thrives in a smoky atmosphere and 
is a certain and abundant cropper; so much 
m that the fruit needs somewhat drastic 
thinning, as a rule, otherwise but little 
new wood will be made. I have grown it 
for some years and never failed to get a 
good erop, even in such a bad Apple year 
as 1018 was. The qualify is first-rate for 
cooking, the fruit large and even in outline, 
and, in my experience, hardly ever at¬ 
tacked by the eodlln moth—an important 
consideration for a suburban garden where 
it is almost impossible to control this pest 
when, as so often happens, the Apple-trees 
in neighbouring gardens are infested and 
no preventive measures taken.—N. L. 

Strawberries.—A final cleaning having 
been given to Strawberry pdantation-s, tho 
noil between the lines has been- lightly 
forked up after a slight dressing of chemi¬ 
cal manure and soot in liiixture was ap¬ 
plied. This will sweeten and aerate the 
soil, which lias become somewhat sodden 
during the lasfe I'tveek,1 Ivffafelff copious rains 

ft r M fW 4 - 
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FERflS. 


CRESTED PTERISES. 

Many of the crested and tassel led varieties 
of P ter is are still among the most ixqnilar 
for decoration. Of Pterises we have such 
a number of varied forms that it would 
seem almost impossible to find another 
quite distinct variety. One which will be 
sure to find general favour is Pteris erotica 
Wimsotti. The distinctive character of 
1*. c. Wimsotti is that, in addition to the 
terminal crest, each pinnule is broad to¬ 
wards the base and cut down into irregular 
segments, these in some instances being 
again lightly crested. These and the ter¬ 
minal crests being very light, the fronds 
stand erect. Like all of the erotica type, 
it is of free growth, forming a most ele¬ 
gant plant for decoration, and will be sure 
to become jiopular. Of other crested forms 
of cretica, nobilis is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct. The fronds grow quite erect and are 
broadly crested. Even from the first tiny 
fronds of seedlings it is easily identified 
■ y the broad crests. There is a variegated 
Conn of somewhat similar habit. The ordi¬ 
nary form of cretica cristata is also very 
popular. There are several slight varia¬ 
tions of this, that with the broadest plume 
being the moot useful. All the crested 
forms of P. cretica differ from those of I', 
serrulata in having broad flat crests in¬ 
stead of the finely-cut, dense tufted tassels 
so often seen in P. serrulata. There are 
now several distinct varieties of P. 
tremula, Smithiana being the moot densely 
crested; it makes a beautiful plant, but, 
owing to the continual growth of the 
multi fid fronds, they are very tender and 
brittle, which has prevented this pretty 
Fern becoming so popular as was antici¬ 
pated when it was first distributed. I\ 
tremula elegans is another pretty variety. 
Instead of the erect tufted growth of the 
former this has drooping fronds, I he pinna? 
being much contracted, each terminated by 
a light crest, the fronds terminating in a 
broader branching tassel. 

Almost all the. crested Ferns may be 
raised from spores, and although occasion¬ 
ally a good deal of variation will be found, 
yet, as a rule, they come fairly true. As 
most varieties deteriorate with age, it is 
advisable to grow others for succession. It 
is a mistake to suppose that repotting 
should be confined to any season of the 
year. Young plants may be potted at any 
time after the pots am well filled with 
roots. I do not recommend overpotting, 
but Ferns—more esiiecially the free-grow¬ 
ing Ptortees—are often kept in too small 
|M)ts and starved. Whore it is necessary 
to limit the size of pots, liquid-manure or 
any of the artificial fertilisers may be used 
frequently, but not too strong. This will 
materially increase the size of I he fronds, 
and favour tluTfurther development of the 
multifid growths. A good rich loamy com¬ 
post will be found to suit all the free- 
growing Pterises better than peat, and 
plenty of daylight is quite as essential to 
Ferns as it Is to flowering plants. A. 


SOWING FEItN SPORES. 

If spores are «own during the autumn a 
good supply of seedlings for early spring 
work is ensured. Although Fern sj>ores 
may be sown at any season and good re¬ 
sults obtained, it is from thr*»e sown either 
early in the spring or during the autumn 
that success is best, obtained. It is during 
the summer and autumn that spores should 
be collected, for those matured during 
bright, sunny weather invariably prove 
more prolific thaijf^TiTosec produo<li during 
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the dull, damp winter months. In pre- | 
paring the pots for the sj^ores the chief 
thing is to get some good yellow loam, 
which should be quite free from worms 
and other insects, also from seeds of any 
weeds. Five-inch pots are the best size to 
use. They may be filled firmly to within 
about an inch of the rims. No drainage is 
necessary; in fact, it is letter not to use 
any, as the most important ]>oint is to keep 
a regular moisture. Filling the pots with 
loam and standing in saucers of water will 
ensure,this. After the pots are filled they 
should be well soaked, and then surfaced 
over with powdered charcoal and crock- 
dust. 

After the surface has been damped the 
spores may be sown. If the spores have 
been saved with care the slightest dusting 
over will ensure a good crop, as, when 
sown too thickly, they choke each other. 
If a number of sorts is to be sown at. the 
same time, the pots for each should be re¬ 
moved from the others to avoid the sqwres 
spreading. After the spores are sown, the 
pots may be placed in a shady position and 
covered with glass. Although the direct 
rays of the sun must be avoided, light is 
essential. Failure often occurs through 
keeping the pots in a dark, heavily-ehaded 
IMi.sition. The glasses should bo removed 
and the condensed moisture wii>ed off be¬ 
fore the globules have got large enough to 
drop off on to the surface of the pots. No 
surface watering should be given after the 
sjx)res are sown, but the saucers may be 
filled up from time to time as they require 
it. It is not necessary to keep them con¬ 
stantly full: in fact, it is better not to do 
so, or the soil may Income too wet. The 
soil must never be allowed to get quite dry. 
As soon as the pots are well covered with 
the young seedlings they may be taken off 
in small patches and pricked off into pots 
or boxes which have been prepared with a 
surfacing of more suitable soil for the 
young seedlings to root into. These will 
require dividing again about the time the 
first tiny fronds appear. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orange fungus on Rose leaves.—I en¬ 
close some Rose leaves which have been 
attacked by some disease. I shall be most 
grateful if you will tell me the name of it 
and suggest a remedy. I have two large 
beds of Betty and Lady Piriie, both of 
which are badly infested. The disease 
only started three weeks ago, and lias 
made rapid progress. Up to then the 
Roses had flowered abundantly, and looked 
most beautiful. None of my other Roses 
have suffered.—C. .T. II. 

| Your Roses have been attacked by Rod 
or Orange rust (Pragmidium subcorticum), 
which appears first on the leaves in 
orange powdery patches. These become 
darker owing to the formation of the. 
second kind of spores, which are dark 
brown, and the third is produced later, 
forming small black dots on the undersides 
of the leaves. In this state the fungus 
passes the winter, the spores from these 
black dots infecting the young leaves the 
following spring. It is very essential when 
the leaves fall In the autumn that they 
should be collected and burned, and the 
plants that have been attacked should be 
thoroughly wetted with 2 ozs. of sulphate 
of eopi>er dissolved in 3 gallons of water in 
the spring before the buds open. If the 


disease still shows itself spray with weak 
Bordeaux mixture and pick off the infected 
leaves.] 

Shot-hole fungus.—I enclose a sample of 
leaves from a young standard Plum-tree. 
Can you toll me what, is destroying them, 
and what I should do in the future to pre¬ 
vent further injury?—A. A. 

[The Plum leaves are attacked by one of 
the “ shot-hole ” fungi (Cercospora circum- 
eissa). Pick off and burn the affected 
leaves, and collect and burn all the leaves 
when they fall. II would also be well be¬ 
fore the lnuls open to remove the surface 
soil to the depth of an inch, so as lo be 
sure that no spores are left anywhere near 
the trees. As soon as the new leaves 
begin to exiwind spray the trees with an 
ammoniacal solution of carbonate of cop¬ 
ier made as follows:—Take 1 oz. of car¬ 
bonate of copper and make it into a thin 
paste with a little water, then add II pints 
of the strongest ammonia to it slowly. 
When all the copper carbonate is dissolved 
a deep blue clear liquid should be the re¬ 
sult. This should be diluted with 10 gallons 
of water, when it is ready for use. Spray 
three times or oftener, if necessary, at 
intervals of a week.] 

Leather-jackets (77. S. R. Tirovgtlon).— 
The grub you send specimen of is that of 
the Daddy-long-legs (TipuJa olearacea). 
These grubs are generally known by the 
name of “ Leather-jackets,” on account of 
the toughness of their ski os. They a re 
very troublesome, because of the difficulty 
of destroying them. The toughness of 
their skins and their subterranean habits 
render it almost impossible to kill them 
with any insecticides. They do not like 
drought, but wot and cold have no effect 
on them. Hoeing the ground is useful, as 
it exposes them to the birds. Rooks and 
starlings are especially fond of them. 
Laying pieces of board, turf, slate, bricks, 
or tiles near the plants they are attacking 
makes good traps for them. They often 
ramble about at night, and find such 
things convenient to hide under during 
the day. The traps should be examined 
every morning and replaced in the position 
they formerly occupied. Dressing the 
ground with one of the many soil fumi¬ 
gants now to be bad should do good. We 
do not reply to quei^es by post. 

Apple sucker.— I should like to add to 
my note on the above-mentioned iK?st 
(printed in your September 13th number) 
that Professor Theobald particularly ad¬ 
vises, besides the two sprays named, a 
heavy spraying with nicotine soap a« the 
buds are bursting, and again when the 
trusses are just well opening out. He thinks 
the ]K*st can be well controlled by these 
two spring sprayings alone. A great many 
people seem to be unaware of the damage 
that is being done in their gardens by 
Apple sucker. Having found it in num¬ 
bers in my own garden I visited four 
others in different localities, to find an 
abundance of this pest in them all, and no 
one cognisant, of the fact.—R. M., Hert¬ 
ford. 

Destroying wasps’ nests. — Poisons, 
whether weed killer, cyanide, or other, arc 
dangerous, and I do not allow them to be 
used. A black dose—half a pint of gas tar 
—poured into the hole in the evening most 
effectually destroy*? the lot.— Edward 
Jekyll. 


Readers who did not receive iheir copy of 
“ Gardening llustratcd” for last week from 
any cause arc requested to write us, when 
a copy will at once be forwarded by post. 
Address Publisher, "Gardening Illustrated," 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C 2. 
Where any irregularity occurs in deliveries 
owing to distance from, bookstall or news¬ 
agent, jt is preferable to order the paper 
dnrect from th* Publishing Office. Yearly 
subscription, 8/8, post ire®, M U I ■ J I 
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Koofli rnd window. 


The Pink as a pot plant. 


soon after housing. Ventilation gives 
little 1 rouble for the first fortnight, as 
without causing draught, as much air as 
possible may be admitted, especially from 
the top. After this more care is neces¬ 
sary, and it becomes advisable to close 
the side lights during the night, and to 
beware of fogs when the top ones are left 
open. The first wet day may need the 
heat in the pipes to keep the house dry, 
but it is not advisable to raise the night 
temperature above -IS degs. or co until the 
blooms are partly developed, when it may 
be necessary to keep I be bouse rather 
warmer to finish them, and at the same 
lime prevent damping. As far as space 
allows, the plants should be so arranged 
as to permit of a f ree circulation of air, 
and on no aeeoun/musfv th°yW<|oms be 

VjO vLt 


damping. The best manures to use under 
glass are those with a more drying effect, 
and phosphate chemicals, such as phos¬ 
phate of potash, are safe. In addition to 
the use of liquid manure, the greatest 
benefit results from top-dressing ujp to the 
very last, as no amount of liquid can in¬ 
duce the number of fine roots to come to 
the surface of the soil as will follow' n 
slight, sprinkling of soil mixed witlra good 
fertiliser. This keeps the roots con¬ 
stantly active, and it cannot fail to react 
on the blooms and bring about, the supe¬ 
rior finish which is most to be desired. 
All watering should be done in the morn¬ 
ing, so as to allow everything to become 
dry before nightfall. Shading even dur¬ 
ing October is necessary when the sun is 
powerful, for the darker-coloured blooms 


TINKS. 

For providing quantities of fragrant 
(lowers, what can really rival the old- 
fashioned Pinks? The Carnation is 
superior in many ways to the Pink, but for 
IK»rfume the Carnation cannot comimre 
with the homely Pink. Their culture is 
not dependent upon some strict line being 
followed; on the contrary, one can often 
have good results in gardens where the 
soil is only moderate in quality. To have 
them at their best, however, a light loam, 
with which road scrapings have beqn 
mixed, is as good as anything for them. 

Many people still adhere to old-fashioned 
methods in reference to their culture. 
They still believe in having huge masses 
of colour and fragrance—miniature beds 
where they can gather bunches of blossoms 
without unduly robbing. These beds will 
only last for a time. If unmolested, a 
season or tw'o will liml the centre of the 
bed becoming weak; in other words, the 
plants show T signs of canker, and unless 
care has been taken to layer the shoots on 
the outer edge the plants perish. The 
better way, it seems to me, is to dispose 
Pinks about a border in single plants, 
pegging dow r n the shoots which are pro¬ 
duced from these, and thus keeping up the 
quality. It is also an advantage to give 
the plants a change of soil, and this is not 
ivossible when the bed plan is followed. 
It, of course, follows that the finest flowers 
are obtained from plants that are grown 
singly. Now and again one comes across 
Pinks used with good effect as edgings. 
Among border Pinks I like the Old 
White because of its fragrance, Mrs. 
Sin kirns, which blooms a little later, 
Ernest LadhnmftjfjfdfilUplfc^rmlne), Homer 
(red), and Her Majesty (a fine white). 

UNfVERSITV OF ilLINOtSW 
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soon lose much of their beauty if too much 
exposed, while the lighter colours are 
quick to show the effect of excessive 
damp. If. is a wise precaution to su&i>cnd 
a few inches above them sheets of tissue 
pa]K*r. 

Taking the season on the whole, It. lias 
proved better than at one time appeared 
likely. May and June were very hot, con¬ 
sequently a dry atmosphere by no means 
favourable to growlh prevailed. With 
July a change set in : the rainfall was not 
excessive, but the sky remained dull, and 
the plants made rapid headway. The 
first w r eck in August brought a return of 
the heat, and plants that before had the 
appearance of being a few days late in 
showing their buds seemed to steady some¬ 
what, and in most cases they came to 
time. Some varieties that in average 
seasons reach a height of (5 feet are less 
in many Instances by a foot ; but the wood 
is w'ell riiK'iied, and promises well. despite 
their height being less. R. <\ Pulling and 
('apt. Fox are exceptions. These are up 
| to the average, and Lloyd George Is not 
| far behind. Dwarf growers, such as Re- 
I giimld Croker and Maud Lousada, will 
I suit tlin.se with low' houses, for they are 
I not. much above 3 feet. 

The single varieties look promising, and 
| will lie housed early'in October ; but. the 
' late decorative plants will remain out as 
| long as possible, for they are of consider¬ 
able value in late December. Provided 
they are sheltered from the rough winds, 
frost is tlie only danger, as on no account, 
must the blooms be allowed to get chilled, 
or they will fail to open satisfactorily. 
Once inside, the cooler they can be kept 
the longer will the blooming period be pro¬ 
longed. F. J. T. 


CHRYSflNTHETOs. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With the Jast. w*eek in September the 
grower's worries, in so far as they arise 
from fear of damage through high winds, 
come to an end, as there are few’ who care 
to leave the large-flowered varieties out 
after this, and it is with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction that the last plant is sprayed with 
a mildew specific and tlie door is closed 
for the night. After the constant water¬ 
ing during the last tw'o months, it seems 
strange to find them wanting little during 
their first week under glass ; but one gets 
accustomed to the dark-looking soil, and 
the time thus saved can l>e profitably 
spent in other ways. Vaporising follows 


allowed to touch each other. Between 
1 now and November there is not much time 
for 

Feedixc,. Perhaps this Is as well, for 
in so short a time much harm may be 
caused by being too free wdth chemicals. 
Given fair housing conditions, it is safe 
to say that damping in the blooms may be 
put dowrn to over-feeding with nitrogenous 
manures. Nitrate of soda is well knowui 
for its rapid and stimulating effect on 
plants, and for this reason it. is often 
used where the centre of a bloom is a hit 
backward. With caution, and in a very 
dry and slight ly warmer atmosphere than 
that In which the bulk of the plants is 
growing, it does often bring about what 
Is required, but the less it is used the less 
liable are good blooms to be spoilt through 
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REGA }* PELARGONIUMS. 

There are .some plants which, rightly 
grown, are an acquisition to a greenhouse 
when their flowering period draws near, 
hut, if neglected, they contribute, not 
beauty, hut ]H\sts to other plants; so much 
so that they are shut out—ostracised, as it 
were—from the company of other tenants 
of the house that are not prone to similar 
failings. Happily, the number of such 
subjects is small. Perhaps among them 
the three which offend most, if not pro¬ 
perly looked after, are Cinerarias, her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias, and the one under 
notice, Regal, or show Pelargoniums. 
My excuse for calling attention to tfle last 
at this date, when the flowering season is 
a long way ahead, is because in most in¬ 
stances failure may be traced to the treat¬ 
ment they receive in the greenhouse in the 
autumn and winter. During May and 
.lime and the early part of July Regal 
Pelargoniums may be said to be at the 
zenith of their beauty, the old plants 
flowering perhaps a little in advance of 
cuttings struck in July. At this date, 
therefore, the i>ositiou of such plants 
should be this, the old ones, which were 
out back after flowering, will have made 
short, sturdy growth, and, with the cut¬ 
tings struck about the same time, will bo 
ready for removal under glass from cold 
frames where they have been located. If 
the old plants have not already been re¬ 
potted this should be done at once, first 
taking away some of the worn-out soil and 
having ready a corniest of good mellow 
turf and leaf-mould and rotted cow-dung, 
with a dash of sharp sand to aid drainage. 
Clean i>ots, say (5 inches, with clean crocks 
ought to be used. Firm lotting Is needful. 

Winter quarters.—I f the autumn is 
mild there is really no necessity to hurry 
the plants into their quarters for winter 
so long as they can be accommodated in a 
cold frame and good mats or bags are at 
hand for covering the lights should the 
temperature drop suddenly, as it may do 
any time after the middle of September. 
Further than this, If repotting has only 
recently taken place the plants will bo ail 
the better for a few weeks under the cooler 
conditions; indeed, one may truly say that 
difficulties arc more likely to arise when 
increased heat is encountered. 

Enemies.— The enemies of these Pelar¬ 
goniums are not numerous, but they are 
sufficient to make some hesitate to grow 
the plants lest other subjects in the house 
should bo contaminated. Greenfly and red 
spider are the most to he dreaded, but 
these may be guarded against, in great 
measure, by preventing the plants be¬ 
coming over-dry at the roots, and keeping 
thein as cool as possible until spring, ad¬ 
mitting what air one can on what most 
gardeners who control these plants under- 
hPuhI as “ favourable occasions.” It is 
obvious, thercfor^""TtiaL the cqo lost place 
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in the greenhouse ought to be set aside for 
Regal Pelargoniums when it is no longer 
safe to keep them under the shelter of the 
frame. In some houses this will be, per¬ 
haps, near the door; in others, on a shelf 
near the roof, but wherever it may be, 5 t 
should he a position where the plants can 
easily be seen and not likely to be over¬ 
crowded by other things or lost sight of. 
“ Out of sight out of mind ” with Regal 
Pelargoniums in a good many cases siiells. 
if not disaster, at least mischief. I would 
select a shelf near the roof, where they can 
easily be attended to and where the growth 
will be short and sturdy. Watering, of 
course, during the next few months will 
not be needed very much, the main idea 
being to keep the plants from getting over- 
dry repeatedly. It will he quite sufficient 
if, as with Zonnls, they are just kept 
moviug until the spring days advance, 
when more room will be needed for each 
plant and some slight stimulant may be 
given them occasionally. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying if those who, perhaps 
through previous failures with Regal 
Pelargoniums, or those who may be pre¬ 
judiced against: them, will but try them in 
the way suggested, they will have their re¬ 
ward when the beautiful trusses open in 
the early summer, and will not begrudge 
any extra care and watchfulness on thelv 
part in the days between now and I he 
flowering period. Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eucharis Lilies.— Plants of these which 
have been resting in a cool house should 
now he brought into a warmer tempera¬ 
ture, and, In order to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of flower-spikes, artificial or 
liquid manure in, at first, a weak state can 
he given. It is largely a question of what 
amount of heat is given from the time of 
housing as to when flowers will be pro¬ 
duced. 

Hippcastrums that were started early 
have now finished their growth. These 
have been placed in a cold frame where 
full sunshine reaches them. Everything 
that tends to keep the leaves alive and 
healthy should 1k> done, as the longed - they 
retain their vitality the stronger the bulbs 
get. A good washing with the syringe 
should be given from time to time, with 
the objort of keeping the leave-s free from 
red spider. This pest not only weakens 
for tho time being any plant that it is 
allowed to infest, but it also injuriously 
affects*the colour of tho flowers of many 
things the season after the leaves have 
been attacked by it.—F. AY. G. 

Bulbs for forcing.— Potting should now 
he almost completed in the ease of bulbs 
intended for forcing. The pots ought, 
meantime, to ho plunged out of doors under 
a mound of well-weathered ashes in order 
to forward tho production of roots. Let 
them be inspected from time to time, so 


that top growth may not suffer from being 
kept too long in the dark. Cocoa-fibre 
makes a good plunging medium, but the 
present juice- is almost prohibitive. 
Freesias must not be plunged. The shoots 
are only weakened by covering, and the 
after growth is never satisfactory. It is 
better, in every way, to place pots contain¬ 
ing newly-potted Freesias intp cold-frames, 
standing them on a cool ash bottom.— 
Kirk. 

Taking Pelargonium cuttings.- I have, 
so far, seen no mention of a plan I have 
followed in recoct, years. In the autumn 
I pot the plants and leave them as^ they 
come out of the ground until the spring. 
As early in March as the weather may be 
suitable I cut them hack, planting all tin? 
likely .pieces taken off. These quickly root 
and make nice little plants. The old 
plants soon become bushy. At planting- 
out time there is a good stock of both 
small and large plants. This year they 
have done remarkaldy well. Before hitting 
on above plan I used to cut them back 
when potting up. The growth then being 
very sappy, many rotted and finally died.— 
Bournia. 

Lilium sulphureum. This Lily appears 
to have a more robust constitution than 
some of the new kinds that have been dis¬ 
tributed within recent years. Introduced 
from Burma, and shown by Messrs. Low. 
then of Clapton, about thirty years ago, it 
attracted a considerable share of atten¬ 
tion. It was shown under the name of 
Lilium Wallichlanum super bum, when a 
first-class certificate was awarded it. 
After a time, however, it was regarded as 
a distinct species, and was given the name 
of L. sulphureum. It is a tall and stately 
Lily, the flower-stem thickly furnished 
with narrow leaves, especially towards the 
lower part. On the upjier part the leaves 
are broader and much less thickly distri¬ 
buted. The flowers are long, funnel- 
shnped, of an oclire-yellow in the interior 
of the tube, this colour less pronounced 
towards the edges of the segments. There 
is more or less of a reddish suffusion on 
the outside of the flowers. A notable fea¬ 
ture is the presence in the axils of the 
leaves of comparatively large bulbils, 
which afford a ready means of increase. 
The bulbs are of a kind of mahogany 
colour, the smaller ones very like those 
of L. nepalense, which has beeu at times 
imported with it.—W. T. W. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousse. — 
This variety, sent out quite early in the 
eighties of the last century, is still a 
general favourite. The silvery-pink colour 
of its blossoms is always admired, and, in 
addition, it is less stiff in growth than 
many of the otliev varieties. It is a first- 
rate wall or pillar plant for the greenhouse, 
while for hanging-baskets it is one of tho 
most suitable. The flowers of this variety 
are much less double than those of some 
of the others. It is somewhat singular 
that what must be regarded as the three 
most popular varieties of the Ivy-leaved 
section were all sent out at much the same 
time. They are Mme. Crousse, which w’as 
distributed about 3881, Souvenir de 
Charles Turner, four years or so later, 
and Galilee, raised by M. Ijemolne, of 
Nancy, and sent out in 1887. This last is 
a particular favourite with growers for 
Covent Garden Market. The Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are now put to many and 
varied uses. As above stated,* they make 
g(H>d wall and pillar plants, while the 
looser-habited kinds are extremely useful 
for the furnishing of window-boxes, hang¬ 
ing-baskets, and vases. Those of more 
comimct growth may. with the aid of a 
few' sticks, bejgrown ipto neat little bushy 
specimens that will flower in the green- 
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OUTDOOR 

NARCISSUS rOETICUS ORNATUS. | 
Whilst it is not improbable that in the 
not distant future a Poetieus Narcissus I 


PLANTS. 

tinent. From the millions that are now 
grown and the almost countless acres 
which contain its bulbs to the time when, 


Narcissus ornalus is a native of France, 
though Britain has proved so good a foster- 
mother to it, and it has taken to the soil of 
these islands so well that it could not possi¬ 
bly be more at home in its own native land. 
In many ways it is quite remarkable, and, 
though frail-liabited as such things go, is 


Narcissus posticus ornatus. 


will arise that will altogether displace that 
named above, or run it a close race for 
popularity, it is a fairly safe statement to 
make that, at the present time, no variety 
of its set is held in such high esteem by the 
public or cultivated onso vast a scale, 
whether in this counffy oispn tha lu.oc- 
Digitized By VjjlJt QlC 


forty years ago, a little patch a yard 
square was accounted a. big 6tock of it in 
any English nursery is a rather far cry, 
and yet the mind’s eye reveals to-day the 


by no means lacking constitution in the 
majority of soils. Of its set, too, it is the 
most indispensable variety for cutting or 
forcing, albeit in the days when Daffodils 


little patch, or the two or three' lines, just . and Narcissi were,4jr.^u fppeefi for market 
as clearly as at the moment I saw them in no variety, _probably, bothered f the corn- 
real life long ago. 1 mercifeJWwE ft® "icf ibiek chaste 
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and frngrant-flow’ored sort. The fact Is 
tlmt it was, ami is still, unsuited to early 
forcing, and so resents an undue applica¬ 
tion of artificial heat that it exerts quite a 
retarding influence on the crop for the time 
being. What really happens, apparently, 
is that the contracted neck of the hull) 
refuses to move in consonance with, or in 
advance of, the. movement of the flowcv- 
scajie within the bulb, and, this being un¬ 
able to get admission into the orifice of the 
neck, a species of strangulation is sot up 
which might result disastrously if hard 
forcing is pursued. This was first re¬ 
vealed to me by a later or success ion a I 
hatch flowering in advance of that first 
introduced under glass, and when, on ex¬ 
amining the bulbs, the trouble was dis- 
e.ivered. Then, the variety is not a great 
rooter, and this also might he against it as 
an early sort for forcing. After the turn 
of the year it is more quickly responsive, 
and then gives little or no trouble. As the 
variety, when left in the ground, takes but 
little refit-rooting almost, continuously— 
it is important that the bulbs be early 
potted up so as to got as long a season of 
rooting and preparation ns possible. As 
the bulb is small, a dozen medium-sized 
single ones can readily be accommodated 
in a' pot 0 inchcw across. In potting, the 
tops of the bulbs should be just covered 
with soil, the latter made moderately firm. 
Plunged" in ashes they will be safe to near 
the end of the year, when they may be 
introduced into a cool greenhouse. In all 
stages of growth ample supplies of root 
moisture must, lie given, the opjtosite con¬ 
dition being fatal to success. 

E. II Jenkins. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Gi.kmatls Jackmanni failing.—So far as 
1 can see neither scientific men nor gar¬ 
deners have ever solved the mystery of the 
dying of Clematises, and 1 must put a case 
before readers for consideration. 1 have 
a young plant of Clematis Jackmanni, 
planted last year, which had two maiu 
growths from the roots. 

Last year these did quite well and gave 
me a good many flowers. Now, this year, 
one of them withered in a night. It was 
about 10 feet high and seemed quite fresh 
in the evening. In the morning it was 
practically dead. The other one is all 
right as yet. Why does one branch go 
lik<* this and the other remain healthy? 
Some say that grafting on the roots of 
other Clematises is resigns!hie. If this is 
so why docs not the other shoot die also? 
The season has been a dry one, hut the 
border lias not been excessively dry, and it 
was not too much exposed to the sun. 
There is no sign of any fungus disease 
about it. A near neighbour has a Clematis 
of the same kind which has also lost one 
only of its growths, while the other is quite 
healthy. 

Con voi.vri.es ALTnJF.oinF.s.— Fora year 
or two I had no trouble with this, but after 
a time it sent up runners among other 
plants. This I did not want, so I was com¬ 
pelled to dig it up and restrict it. A gar¬ 
dening friend suggested to me that I might 
gt t a piece of fl inch or 12-inch drniu-pljie 
and plant the Convolvulus in this after 
sinking the pipe into the ground so that 
the top was level with the surface. This 
I did, and the Convolvulus has had to he 
content with the space included in the 
drain-pipe. I think, however, that it will 
exhaust the soil there, so I contemplate 
lifting it every three years or so and re¬ 
planting it in fresh soil. This Convolvulus 
is prettiest twining over a low shrub, as it 
is not tall enough to cover anything very 
high. 

Dentartas.— I A*nye also had some 


been advised to try the same plan. 1 hope 
to get hold of some vent linings. These 
look to me more suitable for my purpose 
than the drain-pipes. It is a great, matter 
to know of some contrivance for keeping 
these predatory plants, which, after all, 
are often so good, within reasonable 
hounds. 

Double -Stab worts.— These are very 
pretty, no doubt, but the single varieties 
look lighter and more elegant when cut. 
and are every bit as good. 1 am not 
writing this without having tried them, 
but, much as I like Nancy Ballard, Beauty 
of Colwall, and King Albert, I feel that 
there are pingle varieties which are more 
graceful and much lighter-looking when 
cut. Nancy Ballard lias nice rosy-mauve 
flowers; those of Beauty of Colwall are a 
good lavender: (hose of lying Albert being 
of a pleasing shade of violet. They are 
all nice in their way and interesting to 
i those who like double flowers. 

Iris ciiry son raphes.— This is not showy, 
but its colouring is quaint and attractive. 
It is almost black (a kind of deep red- 
purple) with a gold line down the centre 
which looks so pretty against the dark 
ground. The flowers are not big, hut size 
does not count for much in the eyes of the 
j Iris-lover. It seems to do quite well in a 
common soil, and to a border it is quite an 
' interesting addition. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

C A LCEOI. ARIA I NT EG RIFO LI A. 

It is only within tin* last dozen years or so 
tlmt tills Calceolaria has come to the front, 
though the dale of its introduction is. 1 
believe, much earlier. It will, under 
favourable conditions, attain the dimen¬ 
sions of a fair-sized hush, and in the 
favoured districts of Devon and Cornwall 
can be regarded as hardy. Even where 
the winter is too cold for this Calceolaria 
iL iw very useful for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory during late summer and early 
autumn. Apart from this, small plants put 
out for the summer will flower with great 
freedom till cut by frost. When growing 
freely il forms a much branched, somewhat 
spreading shrub. The flowers, which are 
borne in large branching panicles, are of a 
rich golden-yellow colour, and quite 
char:) cl eristic of those of most Calceo¬ 
larias in shape. Another Njieeies that is 
far less woody limn the preceding is 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis, which has 
long Iuhmi used for bedding, as it is not 
troubled with the disease which sometimes 
carries off so many Calceolarias. This 
species is of rather upright growth, and 
flowers profusely till cut by frost. The 
colour of tin* blossoms is a pretty shade of 
sulphur-yellow. The particularly soft 
green foliage is also very pleasing. Apart 
from ils own intrinsic merit this Calceo¬ 
laria is interesting ns being, at lens! in the 
opinion of some, one of the parents of the 
hybrid 

C. BuRRinriEi. which is so useful for 
winter blooming. It was raised in the 
Trinity College Gardens, Dublin, the then 
curator, the late F. \Y. Burbidge, regard¬ 
ing it as a cross between C. Bavoni, a 
somewhat coarse-growing species from 
Peru, and C. deflexa, at that time known 
as C. fuehsljcfolia. Doubts, however, have 
been expressed as to the correctness of this. 
There is no question that C. Pavonl was 
one parent, but that C. amplexicaulis was 
the other is looked upon as very probable: 
indeed, in the Kew Hand List the parent¬ 
age is given as C. amplexicaulis crossed C. 
Pa von i. The hybrid C. Burbidgei partakes 
in stature and slmi*e of the loaves a good 
ileal of I be character of C. Pavoni. It is, 
however, far more showy, and, as above 
stated, will flower throughout the winter. 



NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Storing bulbous-rooted plants.— It de¬ 
pends very largely upon the care exercised 
in harvesting, and, in particular, storing 
during winter, bulbous roots avS to their 
future success. Two popular subjects do 
not always’ receive the care they deserve. 
I refer to Gladioli and Begonias, that 
shortly will need to be dealt with. Where 
these have been grown in beds and borders 
arrangements should he made jii October 
to lift them, choosing a dry day, and 
placing them on a shelf to dry off prepara¬ 
tory to denuding both eorms and tubers of 
foliage and placing them in bags out of 
reach of frost and damp. Too often, un¬ 
fortunately, they are put away before be¬ 
ing sufficiently dry. Damp, perhaps, is the 
greatest enemy, and should he guarded 
against. If tubers and eorms are kept in 
shallow boxes amongst dry sand or coeoa- 
flbre losses from damp will be reduced to a 
minimum.—T ownsman. 

Spiraea filipendula fl.-pl.— The typical 
form of the Propwort is quite pretty, and 
often seen in cottage gardens. It is useful 
for cutting, but apt to grow a bit straggly. 
It. is a native of this country and grows in 
profusion upon chalk downs, where it looks 
very pretty with its reddish buds contrast¬ 
ing well with the creamy-white flowers. 
In such situations it is of much dwarfer 
habit than when grown in gardens. It is a 
good deal like the Meadow Sweet in 
blossom, hut is without the strong scent of 
the latter, and the foliage is quite different, 
being very finely cut and somewhat re¬ 
sembling a Fern. The double form Is a 
choice little plant and looks very well in 
the rock garden, being of a nice eomjiact 
habit. It grows freely in any soil and 
almost any position, though preferring a 
sunny place and a rather poor and limy 
soil. It is easily increased by division.— 

w. o. r. 

Spanish Irises. —We have in Spanish 
Irises flowers that are general favourites 
everywhere, charming for cutting for table 
decoration, and in these days the best of 
it is that the price of the bulbs has not 
“ soared.” Those who wish to ensure 
“ bloom and beauty” next June should not 
lie long in sending their Orders, as stocks 
with some firms are limited. 1 know of 
few flowers in the early summer that are 
prettier than Spanish Irises. If prefer¬ 
ence is given to particular varieties the 
following are worth consideration, 
although in mixed collections one often 
succeeds in getting many of them:— 
Blanche Superb (pure white), Walter T. 
Ware (primrose). Thunderbolt (bronze, 
shaded purple), Beauty (pale lavender), 
Belle rhinoise (yellow self), Excelsior 
(light blue), and King of the Blues (dark 
blue with orange blotch).— Townsman. 

GEnothera taraxacifolia. Although prac¬ 
tically a biennial, Ibis is such a lovely 
thing when in flower that it is worth giving 
it a corner in the rock garden, as it will 
reproduce itself freely from self-sown 
seeds and so keep going. The flowers are 
very large for the size of the plant, and of 
a pure glistening white. They are of a 
fleeting nature,Opening towards the even¬ 
ing, and in hot weather fading by the nexr 
morning. The flowers are produced in 
considerable abundance, however, and are 
always admired. It. is best grown from 
seed sown where it is to bloom.—O. C. C. 

Hardy flower borders —The autumn- 
blooming plants will most likely ho dwarfer 
than usual, but this is in itself no groat 
drawback. An eye may 1 k> kept for stray 
seedling Asters which may have hitherto 
escaped observation. Not only are the-se 
of no intrinsic value, but they are very 
robust growoBfj a‘nd ilslt'dl nourishment 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WITCH HAZELS. 

Ok the numerous introductions from 
Chinn ;iinl Japan, none are more interest¬ 
ing during the early months of the year 
than the different Witch Hazels (Ilama- 
melis), for, tliD’kly clothed as they are 
with curious starry blossoms of some 
shade of yellow, they are totally unlike 
most of our flowering trees and shrubs. 
The only specie?* known in our gardens for 
a very Jong time wits 


a more or less decided leader, while the 
side branches are disposed in an irregular | 
fashion. The ipiaiut, efarry flowers, with j 
their orange-yellow petals, are so numer¬ 
ous that at a little distance a specimen | 
during sunshine appears like a golden 
cloud, while closer inspection reveals the 
beauty of I lie inuch-crhqied segments and 
tlie purplish centre of the flower. Itetween 
I his species and 

11am amf.i.is .i a con ic a there has been at 



A flowering branch of the Tree Witch Hazel (Hamamclis aiborca\ 


Hauamgms vinfUNtcA, introduced from • times a certain amount of confusion, but 
the Western Continent in This is, as J the plants, as grown in gardens and nor- ; 

a rule, only found in a few old-fashioned series, are, from a horticultural stand- 
gardens where it forms a somewhat open ! point, quite distinct from each other. The 
bush. Late in the autumn the curious habit of II. japonica is essentially that of 
brownish-yellow flowers are borne, but th>» 1 an open bush whose branches have a more 
most that can he «iid for it is that they 1 or less upward tendency.. While the 
are Interesting as. even when at their best, 1 flower# are of much the same character as 
they practically add hut little to the orna- | in H. nrlmren. they are of a somewhat 
mental qualities of the tqieeiineu. For . lighter shade of yellow, 
many years this was the only representa- Hauamems japonica ZuccajiiniaxA is, 

tlve of the family till the discovery of II. ' In general npiienmnee. a counterpnrt of 
arborea and allied varieties in Japan, and the type, except that the colour of the hlos- 
still more recently II. mollis in China. I soms is a clear citron-yellow. From tills 
Hnmainelis arborea is tlie largest growing circumstance it stands out as quite dls- 
and by far the most tree-like of the family, tlnct from the various members of the 
but it will flower frocTJ* when notinore Witch Hazel family. 

than 0 jl>i IIamamei.18 moi.i.is.— This, the most re¬ 


cently introduced of the genus, is a native 
of Central China. In ils native state it is 
#:»ld to form quite a tree, attaining the 
height of .10 feet, but the sqiecimens of it 
at present in this country are compara¬ 
tively small. Still, as it. flowers freely 
when not more than a yard in height, It 
may, for general purposes, be regarded as 
essentially a shrub. The leaves of this are 
large, and soft to the touch, from the 
hairs with which they are thickly clothed. 
The bright yellow flowers are quite as 
large, if not larger, than those* of H. 
arborea. while Instead of the potato being 
criminal, they are, in II. mollis, almost 
straight, being just booked at the end. 

These Witch Hazels make rather slow 
progress during their early stages. They 
grow best In a deep', well-drained loam 
that is not too heavy. 


NOTES AND REVUES. 

The Tea Plant (Camellia Then). — In a 
few of the mildest districts in the Itrltlsh 
Isles the Tea Plant can be grown in the 
open ground, not with any pmqierl of com¬ 
mercial success, but as an interesting 
shrub and an evergreen. It is less orna¬ 
mental than Camellia japonica. both as re¬ 
gards foliage and flowers, although it is 
quite as effective as many other shrulk*. 
Crowing I feet to (t feet high, it forms a 
hush with lance-like or oblong leaves, the 
margins cut up Into shallow teeth. In 
colour they are dark green nliove and |wler 
beneath. The flowers are each about 1} 
inches across, the (totals rather small and 
white, surrounding a central mass of 
golden stamens. It should be planted in 
warm, well-drained soil of a loamy charac¬ 
ter to which a little |ient has been added. 
Layered branches can he rooled, and cut¬ 
tings may also lie usisl for propagation, 
although the latter do not root easily. 
Seeds form the host means of increase, but 
theoe have to be imported from Ceylon, 
Northern India, or China. They can some¬ 
times be procured from the south of France 
or Italy, but the supply from those places 
is limited and distribution is usually by 
private means. Where the climatic condi¬ 
tions are unsuitable for outdoor cultivation 


it is an interesting plant for the cold green¬ 
house, where it may either be grown in 
I tots or plants I out.—1>. 

Berberis candidula. This Herberts was 
originally raised in France from seeds sent 
from China to the late M. Maurice de 
Vilmnrin, and was introduced to this 
country during the early year# of the pre¬ 
sent century. It was first known under 
the name of It. Wn 1 licit in nn var. pallida, 
but was given specific rank by C. K. 
Schneider, as it i# a very different shrub 


from C. Wallicbiana, Growing about 
2 feet high, it forms a very dense, rounded 
bush with stiff hranchlets armed with 
numerous stiff spines each over J inch long, 
three of which npp*»n** at the base of each 
joint. The evergreen leaves are each from 
$ inch to a little over an inch long, dark 
green above and silvery beneath. The 
yellow flowers, borne singly on slender 
stalks, each one rather more than .J inch 
across, are followed by oval fruits which 
are dark purple when rijie. It is an excel¬ 
lent bush for either shrubbery or rock gar¬ 
den, whilst it also makes a good subject 
for grouping. It succeeds in ordinary gar¬ 
den soil and gives the best results when 
raised from seeds, which rifien Trcely.—r>. 

Hibiscus. These make fine shrubs, and 
as they bloom in the autumn they are very 
useful. It is only a matter of individual 
taste, of course, but personally I do not 
find the coloured forms jiartieularly 
pleasing. The pure-yylijte varieties, in my 
opinion, are InviHyj^A large bueh of II. 
HyrlatJhJ 

fine just now.—N. L. 
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TURNirS TOR WINTER USE. 

As the digging of early Potatoes will leave * 
a considerable area of ground vacant, ad¬ 
vantage should be taken of the fapt to get I 
a good breadth of Turnips sown at once to 
provide roots for the winter supply. The 
roots will not be extra large in size, but 
quite large enough for private use, tpid the 
llesh will be tender and mild-flavoured j 
when cooked. The breadth to be sown 
will, of course, vary in area according to j 
the requirements in each particular in- j 
stance, but whether the demand is large 
or small, allowance must be made for j 
losses in one form or another by sowing a 
few more drills than may apparently be , 
necessary. If the soil in which the Pota- I 
toes have been grown is in good condition 
and full of humus no further preparation 
beyond levelling and raking the surface 
down tine is necessary. On the other hand, 
should the soil be poor and hungry, dress 
it with thoroughly rotted manure and fork 
it in to a depth of 4 inches or 5 inches, 
breaking the soil down as finely as possi¬ 
ble while so doing. After lying for a few 
days the surface can then be raked over 
ami the seed sown forthwith. To en¬ 
courage quick growth after the seed has 
germinated some wood-ashes and guano or 
wood-ashes and superphosphate of lime 
should be scattered in the, drills prior to 
sowing the seed. Allowance for this must 
be made by drawing the drills somewhat 
deeper than usual. If the soil is at all dry 
give the drills a good soaking of water in 
any case before sowing the seed. In a few 
days the plants will appear above ground 
and will then need careful watching if the 
weather is warm and dry, on account of 
the jumpers or the Turn ip-flea-beetle, 
which will quickly devour the leaves and 
ruin the plants if they are not in some way 
checked. Scattering soot, road-dust, or 
wood-ashes on the leaves while wet with 
dew in the early morning acts as a good 
deterrent. Watering frequently with 
manure-water and sprinkling the plants 
daily with plain water is also a good thing, 
as it not only enables them to grow away 
quickly from their enemies, but moisture 
and the odour arising from the manure is 
abhorrent to the jumpers. Keeping the 
soil constantly stirred Ixtween the rows 5 s 
another inducement to quick growth and 
a deterrent to the insects named, and this I 
should be continued until the plants are j 
out of harm’s way. 

Thin the plants to a distance of 0 inches 
apart as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, and when completed give a good 
hoeing. After this an occasional hoeing to i 
keep down weeds will suffice. On the ap- j 
proacli of winter the roots may be pulled 
and stored away in clamps, or the largest j 
of them may be so treated and the re- I 
mainder left to grow as large as they will. | 
flood varieties for present sowing are 
Witch’s Red Globe, Green-top White, : 
Sutton’s Red Globe, Matchless, and Chirk 
Castle Rlaekstone. The last-named is the 
hardiest Turnip in cultivation. Where 
Turnips are in constant request all through 
the winter a point should always be made I 
of growing the garden Swede Turnip, then 1 
in the event of the supply of white Turnips 
failing from auy cause there will be the 
Swedes to fall back upon. These are much 
appreciated by many jieoplc— the writer in¬ 
cluded—as a winter dish, the flavour not 
being so strong as that of some kinds of 
Turnips, while the flesh is tender and 
easily reduced tojLpulp when required to 

b o“by Google 


REARRANGEMENT IN THE GARDEN. 
To obtain the best crops in the vegetable 
garden one has to make plans, so far as it 
is possible to do, so that the ground shall 
not lie occupied with the same vegetable 
the succeeding year. As an instance, 
ground which has been richly manured this 
season, say for Peas and I.eans, will be in 
right condition for the growing of root 
crops like licet, Parsnips, and Carrots, 
that do not need fresh manure; indeed, are 
best served when grown in soil in which 
manure has been incorporated the previous 
season. It is advisable, therefore, to 
schedule such ground for the cultivation 
of root crops another year, and to do this 
it is best to Indicate in some way, by label 
or otherwise, so that in digging the ground 
over no mistake may be made. That i>or- 
tlon of the garden which lias been occupied 
with Spring Cabbage or Cauliflowers 
shoyld have a dressing of lime this winter 
and be turned up rough, the siiace being 
used next year for Parsnips-or Celery. An 
Onion bed, if it is not intended to use the 
same ground again for Onions (and they 
will go for several years without a change 
so long as the soil is manured), can be 
used for Spring Cabbage, the plants being 
got out in the late autumn. 

Flower garden. —Changes In the flower 
garden are often deferred too long because 
of the trouble involved, but there are few 
gardens whore it is not possible to effect 
an Improvement, csi>eclally in borders 
where hardy plants are grown. The late 
autumn is a suitable time to divide and 
reduce in size clumps that are over¬ 
grown. Frequently the soil in such borders 
becomes sour and poor in quality through 
inability to thoroughly dig it. Opportunity 
should be taken to get on with this part of 
the work when plants may be lifted with¬ 
out much harm resulting. It may be 
necessary to make fresh beds, and no time 
serves one better than the late autumn. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Neglecting to lift Potatoes. Profiting by 
the experience of last year, when a good 
number of Potatoes had to be lifted during 
wet weather in September, and, in con¬ 
sequence, never got sufficiently dry before 
storing, many growers are lifting earlier 
this year and are taking advantage of dry 
days. Perhaps there is wisdom in this, 
and it seems to me it is better to do this 
than run any risk and have to contend 
afterwards with decayed tubers as was the 
case in the winter of 1918-10. At any rate, 
I have never in my experience seen more 
second earlies taken up at this date 
(August 23rd). More than this, I have met 
with men who, having in view Inst season’s 
losses, have even begun to lift later sorts 
like King Edward. I*ast year a good many 
neglected to get up their second earlies in 
August, when they might have done so, 
notwithstanding the fact that the haulm 
had practically died away. This year, 
owing to scorching hot weather in August, 
the crops, though not heavy in many 
places, have come to maturity more 
quickly, and there is, therefore, nothing 
gained by leaving them in the ground. 
Should wet weather follow, such Potatoes 
will not keep so well as those taken up 
ea rlier.— Leaiiurst. 

Corn salad (or Lamb's Lettuce).— This is 
an excellent substitute for Lettuce during 
the winter and spring. Given a slight pro¬ 
tection by means of a little straw or dry 
leaves during severe frosts a supply of 
fresh salad can be obtained throughout the 


winter. The common or round variety is 
the best for cultivation in this country. It 
is easily raised from seeds, which should 
lx* sown in drills (J inches apart and covered 
with about 1 inch of soil. I’rovidlng the 
seed-bed is well prepared, little after¬ 
culture is required beyond the watering of 
the seed-bed and the young plants in dry 
weather, and a covering in frosty weather 
as described above. The plants will be 
sufficiently thinned by removing the most 
advanced for consumption, leaving the 
youngest to come in for successional use. 
The first sowing may be made now, and 
small sowings can follow fortnightly till 
the end of October. These sowings will 
afford a supply of salad for autumn, 
winter, and early spring use. If Corn 
salad is required in tlie latter part of the 
spring and in winter sowings can be made 
monthly from March to July. 

Buying collections of seeds. -In buying 
seeds, particularly those of vegetables, the 
advantage of procuring priced collections 
is not always appreciated, blit the pur¬ 
chaser reaps the benefit in nine cases out 
of ten. Most firms of repute in these days 
put up collections during the winter ready 
for sending out, and according to the price 
paid the quantity is governed. It is obvi¬ 
ous that in dealing with those collections it 
is more convenient to put up, say, 100 
packets of the same sorts, rather than deal 
with 100 orders from different people all 
requiring something different. The graded 
packets in most instances contain all one 
needs, and there is no delay as is some¬ 
times tlie case in late spring, when orders 
for various seeds arc sent in. The “col¬ 
lection ” is, in my opinion, more economi¬ 
cal, and in no instance have I found the 
seeds inferior.— Woodbastwick. 

Making wood-ashes. — In the late 

autumn “ clearing up’’ is general in most 
gardens, and is invariably accompanied by 
burning up all waste and dead material, 
such as leaves, primings of trees, and the 
“ flotsam and jetsam ” of the ’season. 
These should be first spread out to dry as 
far as jiossible, then on a line day the stack 
should be burnt and the ashes afterwards 
collected. It is surprising what an ac¬ 
cumulation of rubbish congregates in a 
garden at tills time of the year, and op¬ 
portunity should be taken to gather it to¬ 
gether and burn it. Wood-ashes and ashes 
from garden refuse contain about 10 per 
cent, of potash, which is a valuable ferti¬ 
liser if stored in a dry place until wanted 
for use.— Leuiurst. 

Potato Golden Wonder. - Among the new 
varieties of Potatoes introduced within the 
last few years older sorts of value are apt 
to be overlooked. Golden Wonder Is not a 
large Potato, but it is one worth looking 
lifter, and if seed is planted at the same 
time as first early sorts are got in, and so 
given a long period of growth, the crop is 
heavier. A sample dug on September 20th 
confirms this view, the tubers being uni¬ 
form in size and in splendid condition. I 
have always found (iolden Wonder par¬ 
ticularly free from disease, and one of tlie 
best, of kee|ters. it is usually at its best 
after Christmas. Of oval shape and a 
colour as described, I regard it as still one 
of the best of medium-sized Potatoes.— 
W. F. D. 

An immune first early Potato.— For 

several years the supply of really good first 
early varieties immune to wart disease has 
been much less than the demand, and the 
Hoard of Agriculture realising this took 
steps last year to secure the planting of a 
fairly large acreage of Dargill Early. 
This PotatOijljiap flrpy^l an early variety 
much after the' ty]>e of the old JVIyatt’s Ash 
LtNAfc* &Rt£ tubers of fix.ee'llw quality. 
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THE SILVER MEDAL 

“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 

THE PREMIER CREENH0U8E HEATER. 


Complete Apparatus 
from Stock. 



^Tui t <£7zeeA rzxrurusit/i' 


OSTICO 

TO SAVE NEXT SEASONS CROP FROM THE CATERPILLARS 

Ostrco Sma// Tins 2/-each Paper Bands for Small Tins 6 d per phi. 

O st ico Large Tins 7/6 each - Paper Bands for Large T/ns 2/perpkt . 

PROM ALL SEEDSM EN IRON MONGERS & HORTICULTURAL SUN PRIES MEN. 

EBB 


5of« Manufactu-crs. 

_M? Dou call Bros.Ltd. 

66*68, PORT STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Catalogue 62 Free. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 

Southwark Street, London, S E. 1. 

BULBS. BULBS. 

Hyacinths. Early and Lato Tulips. Narcis¬ 
sus. Crocus. Snowdrops, Sclllas. Frecslas, 
Spanish Iris, etc. 

MESSRS. PROTIIEROE k MORRIS are 

1Y± hol.linff Haifa of above at their Auction Room*. C7 
ami 63, CUeapeidc, Loudon, E C. 2. 

Every Monday. Wednesday, and Friday. 

(*a» alogue* forwarded. Commls-i-w* executed._ 

iteating apparatus for green- 

■LL HOUSES, Vineriee, etc., aupplied with various arrange- 
menu i«f pipe*. ** Vanguard," " Conical," and " Sectional " 
Boiler* Pitting*. Pipes, Spiral Code. eL;. Illustrated List 
lrw .-TH<W. JE.AVuNH. Hilver. *tiw«<. Works, Brle rlry Hill. 

P ULLETS A ND DUCK.S.— March, 1919, 

A hitch, finest laying strain only, 10«. 6d. each; £1 5s. 
dozen. List, 30breeds, free.- GOODWIN.Stratford, Esi*e« 


J | TUnfll FM Th0 ExPort Hurserles, 

• -• ■ nUULtll, Heemstede, Haarlem, Holland, 

lias the honour to announce that hit Illustrated Pries. 
List of Hulb* and Plants in English, Autumn, 1919, at Inv¬ 
est prices, will be sent post free on application. No 
Charge for Packing. Orders of 15s. and 
above entirely Free to Destinations ia England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, eta First Quality guaranteed. 

. 60ME 80RT8 OF BULBS N0TED_FR0M PRICE LIST. 

EsTAMi.tsn Kt» 183L Perdnz, Ter 100. 

Hyacinths, miniature mixed, 5 ins. s d. s d. 

and over in circumference .. .. 19 13 0 

Hyacinths, in the flneet mixture for 

bedding or forcing .2 C 16 3 

Hyacinths. Single, first size, named, 
in 25 leading sorts, red, white, and blue 
'' vars ,equal quantities, my selection.. 3 6 25 0 

Tulips, Bingle early, in the finest 

mixture . 0 9 5 6 

Tulips. double, in the finest mixture 16 11 0 

Crocus* first size, in the finest 

mixture . 0 6 3 6 

Crocus, second size, in tho finest 

mixture .. ..0 4 

Scilla slhirico, rich blue .. - 0 10 6 0 

Iris. Spanish, mixed. 0 6 3 6 

250 Bulb' of the samo kind will be charged at the 1.000 rate ; 
25 at the price per 100 ; 6 at the price per 12. 

THEY’RE NOT STICKY. 

BEACON OILSKINS are quite free from any stickines*, 
and, what is more important they never fail to keep out the 
hardest rain or s<eet. Hundreds of farmers, gamekeeper*, 
nnd other outdoor men women, nnd children weir them 
because they bring weather comfort. You ought to wear 
them if yon want to keep dry in any deluge The Beacon 
Booklet will help you to cHcos© the style you need. 
Children s Ooa’* from 16 6; Men’s from 21/-; I-tulies’smart 
Oilskins from 28 6; Long L-ggings from 5/-; Hou-westers 
from 3'-. Your money tack if they don’t satisfy you 
entirely. Send postcard to-day for our Free Booklet of 
“Weather Comfort.** —Send now-before you fo»get — to 
BARBOUR'S, LTD , 65, BEACON BUILDINGS, SOUTH 
SHIELDS. _(2) 



LITTLE’S WEED 

Bf off 

SfiSSi 

DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 

tmBrpg? 

Double Strength 


Qallon Drum 
makes 


60 Qallons. 

M0PRIS, LITTLI A SON, LTD., D0N0ASTIR. 



VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Stbawsom Cxemicai C* t** vs Queen VicTpaiq y towpos 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOU 



You can erect 
this Greenhouse 
in 90 minutes. 

This splendid Greenhouse for Amateurs comes to you 
in sections—glazed, painted, and complete in every 
detail everything so accurately fitted (even bolt holes 
ready drilled) that in about 90 minutes you can erect 
and have it ready for occupation. The parts fit 
together almost as easily as a sectional bookcase. 

The illustrations show: (I) No. 49a, Greenhouse in aclual us*. 
(2) The sections ot one half cf the house put together. (3) The 
constructional units cf the other half of the home, forming one side, 
half of roof, and one end. 

Il is advisable to set ihe House on a 4i*inch brick fooling, or we 
can supply tarred sleepers at extra cost. 

This Greenhouse has the characteristics of all B. & P. Structures— 
sturdy strength and splendid finish — given by the best of sound selected 
materials, built up by skilled Craftsmen—the only kind of buildings 
which give convincing value for money in lasting usefulness. 

Write for List of Garden Frames & Small Greenhouses. 


No. 49a. — Small Greenhouse. 

Size, 10 ft. by 8 ft. (other sizes made). Painted 
two coats. Glazed with 15oz. glass. 

Price £24-10-0 

Ready for immediate delivery. Carriage Paid 

to stations inEngland and Wales. 

- 



Enquiries invited for Heating Systems , Conservatories , Vinery 
Ranges , Peach Houses , Carnation Houses , Garden Frames , etc., 
of all descriptions , with requisite acc^0tiikfTQm\ 
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THE WEE 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cabbages for spring cutting should now 
!>o planted, gel ting out the earliest, such 
as Harbinger, first, which may be planted 
as close together as 1 foot each way. 
Larger-growing sorts should be allowed a 
distance of 15 inches, both in and between 
the rows. On Light soil the planting is 
best done in shallow drills, so that the 
roots may have the full benefit of rain. 
After they start growing freely, the drills 
may he closed in. Thin out hi.tc Spinach, 
and keep the ground well hoed. Frequent 
lioting of the sell encourages a freer and 
more robust growth than an application of 
a fertiliser. Thin Perpetual Beet to 9 
inches aj>art, and if stock is short, trans¬ 
plant the strongest of the thinnings. Thin 
late- row n Turnips Which have made quick 
growth. Although ostensibly sown with a 
view to furnisiring tops in the spring for 
cutting, there is, thanks to recent heavy 
rains, every prospect of useful-sized roots 
being formed ere winter arrives. Finally 
house or store Onions when dry, laying 
them out thinly in a cooJ, dry place. Rop¬ 
ing cam then Ik* done on wet days. See 
that late Peas do not fall a prey to mil¬ 
dew, dusting the foliage with flowers of 
sulphur in the early morning should the 
fungus put in an appearance. Lift and 
wtore late Potatoes in all eases when the 
haulm has died down. Lay the tubers out 
in thin layers until they are quite cool and 
dry, otherwise they may become over¬ 
heated. Attend to the earthing-up of 
Celery, taking the precaution of giving the 
roots a thorough soaking of water in all 
cases where the first lot of soil is about to 
be placed round the sterns. The leaves 
anu stalks, after pulling off the oldest and 
useless of thesse oil the outside of the 
plants, tshculd either be drawn together 
and held in an upright position while the 
roil is put round them by a Boy or 
second jmmsoii or otherwise tied, not too 
tightly, with strands of raffia. In regard 
to insect-infested soil, sprinkle a little salt 
aiirl mix it intimately with it while break¬ 
ing it down finely previously to earthing- 
up the plants. Finally mould up the 
earlier.t-p!anted Locks, and earth-np suc- 
ct5ssional batches, in accordance with their 
requirements. Make a start with the 
forcing of French Beans in heat where 
this vegetable is in demand during the 
winter, using 7-inch and 8-inch pots for 
tiie purpose. Keep up a good supply of 
Mustard and Cress by making weekly 
sowings in warmth. 

Gathering fruit. —Attend to the gather¬ 
ing of Applets and Pears as fast as they 
arrive at maturity, or in a condition to 
warrant their being gathered and stored, 
ulihh can generally be ascertained by 
raising a few fruits on the trees into a 
level position, when, if they are ripe or 
nearly so, the stalks become detached. 
Look over later varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines daily, and take all fruits that 
yield to a gentle pull to the fruit-room to 
finish up. Outdoor Figs should be simi¬ 
larly treated, or they may he placed on a 
shelf in full sun in a vinery for a day or 
two. The mulchings on the alleys should 
now be removed to let in air, and that the 
roots may receive the full benefit of the 
omm. Remove the mulch from the alleys 
of Apricot borders also. Where not done, 
trim off the oldest of the leaves on estab¬ 
lished Strawberry plants, cut away all 
runners, and finally • hoe and clean the 
ground between the rows. Then apply a 
mu.’ch of well-decayed manure, and let 
auU’mnal lain® wash out its virtues for 
the benefit of the roots. Recently set- 
out plants should Ik* relieved of runners 
as they push out, and keep the soil 
stirred between them, to encourage free 
rtic.i. g, as well as a satisfactory growth. 

Digitized by Go gl£ " 


K’S WORK- 

SCOTLAND. 

Lifting Potatoes —The shortening days 
are a reminder that, so far as is possible, 
work in the kitchen garden should be hur¬ 
ried on when the weather is suitable. 
Potato lifting and storing ought to be at¬ 
tended to. and the tubers, before being 
•stored, should Ik* closely examined. All 
which show signs of disease, even of a 
trifling nature, are better kept by them¬ 
selves, for if stored they arc liable to com¬ 
municate infection to healthy samples. 
Bruised tubers, or those which may have 
been in hired by the forks during the- lift¬ 
ing. can be kept a]>art and used first. The 
yield of plainer op varieties is highly satis¬ 
factory, alike in bulk and in the size of in¬ 
dividual tubers. While all -wore good at 
the lifting, the outstanding crops were 
those of Croat Scot and Lochar, samples 
of considerably over 1 lb. in weight being 
frequent in the oa.se of the latter. Little 
or no disease wa-s observed, but, of course, 
it may develop after a time, a.iul the stored 
tubers will Ik* overhauled in a month’s 
time. 

Ripening fruit now requires daily atten¬ 
tion, csjK-cia.lly in the case of Peache-s. In 
districts where birds are troublesome, 
these must Ik* netted. Here it is not 
newssary to do so, a® birds leave aM ®ave 
fallen fruit alone. The same thing is 
noticealde in the case of red->skinned 
Plums, such as Victoria and Pon’s Seed¬ 
ling. The fruit-eating birds here leave 
these alone while attacking the yellow- 
skiimed sorts, such as Jefferson or Wash¬ 
ington. Pears also require daily atten¬ 
tion, and these are at such a stage that a 
few days in the fruit-room are sufficient 
to make them fit for the fable. The later 
sorts still increase in size, but will not lx* 
fit lor picking for a considerable time. 

Fruit trees under glass. -In must cases 
the crop will have Ik*cii gathered from 
tret's under glass, and the most, important 
thing now is to aim at securing well- 
ripened wood. Ip the first place, see that 
the soil, whether in border or in pot or 
tub, is moist, for if sufficient moisture be 
net present the buds will very likely dix>p 
in the soring. In order to admit as much 
ail- and light as po.o-.ibk*, examine the con¬ 
dition of the wood, such old wood as is not 
longer required being cut cleanly out with¬ 
out delay. No l>en.efit to the tree follows 
its retention, and the young shoots, which 
will form the bearing wood of next year, 
will need all the light gained bv the ex¬ 
cision of the older material. Any trees 
which are too luxuriant may Ik*, lifted, and 
any tree which is no longer profitable 
should be promptly disposed of. 

Root-pruning. —Where trees are regu¬ 
larly lifted and replanted in their younger 
stages until any ten-deucy to over-roho:.t 
growth Is finally checked, there is but sel¬ 
dom any after need for root-pruning. It 
is, at best, an unsatisfactory a.u.d some¬ 
times a not very dependable operation, 
but there are some who consider it. neces¬ 
sary. This is a very good time for such 
to do the work, but it ought to Ik* done 
tentatively and very carefully. Treat only 
one side or section of the tree in any given 
year, remembering that too great a eh<K*k 
may result in the over-weakening, or, in¬ 
deed, in the death of the tree. The use 
of lime in connect-ion with fruit-growing 
docs not receive sufficient attention. Even 
gas-lime can l>c used advantageously, but 
moderation is necessary—say a pound to 
the square yard. If more lime were u-sed 
there would be less trouble with insects 
and with the many “ blights ” which ap¬ 
pear to increase in number from year to 
year, and many of which were unknown a 
generation ago. Soot, too, can Ik* freely 
used, and it is a good, safe, ami cheap 
stimulant for every kind of fruit. 

W. McOrFFor,. 

lialmac Hardens, h'irkcurfbi iyhl. 


MlDLAND COUNTlES. 

Raspberries. —October is the best month 
for making a new plantation of Rasp¬ 
berries, and those who have only unprofit¬ 
able canes should now make preparations 
for planting afru.-h. Many failures arise 
from allowing the stools to remain upon 
the same ground too long. Raspberries 
will succeed in almost any soil, provided 
the water can pass through it easily, and 
that it is at the same time one that, never 
becomes quite dry. If the soil is light and 
Hch, clean, arid well drained, deep culti¬ 
vation is all that will Ik* necessary, except 
for a -liberal dressing of well-decomposed 
manure. Under those circumstances, the 
canes may he planted at the end of the 
preisanit month, butt on cold and wet 
ground Mime additional preparation will 
be necessary, ats the soil must he drained 
and trenched, adding such materials as 
burnt refuse, leaf-mould, decoin posed 
manure, and road-scrapings, to render the 
ground more porous. The Raspberry 
lieiiig rather a shallow-rooting plant, the 
richest compost should Ik* kept near to the 
surface. It is generally best to have the 
rows extending from -north to south. The 
rows should l>o made I feet to 5 feet apart, 
putting the plant® at a di-stance of from 
2 feet to 3 feet from each other in the 
rows. After planting is completed, apply 
a mulch of stable manure qr some other 
light material over tlic root®. 

Plants under glass.— With the shorten¬ 
ing days the atmospheric temperature 
o-f the plant-houses should be gradually re¬ 
duced. In the stove the temperature 
-should be reduced a few degrees each week 
until 65 degs. is readied. This should be 
the minimum except in severe weather. 
Examine permanent borders in which 
climbing plant® or other plants are grow¬ 
ing, and renovate any that require it. 
The growths of climbing plants should ho 
shortened and undesirable wood removed, 
for the purpose of admitting more Light to 
the other inmates of the house. 

Calanthes are now finishing their 
growth. Well-ripened bulbs arc essential 
to the formation of strong flower-spikes 
and fine blooms. The plants should there¬ 
fore bo placed near the roof-glass and be 
given plenty of space, so that the foliage 
may not shade -the bulbs. A brisk tem¬ 
perature should he maintained in the 
house, with a good circulation of air. This 
treatment will tend towards the drying c-f 
the plants, and they will require plenty of 
water at the roots until the foliage begins 
to dcoav, when the supply should be very 
gradually decreased. 

Summer bedding plants should be ex¬ 
amined, and if there have been any mate¬ 
rial losses through damping or any other 
cause, these should be made rood. Rooted 
cuttings of Agerafuni, Heliotrope,^aod 
subjects of a similar nature should now 
Ik* placed in their winter quarters, choos¬ 
ing a position near to the glass in :i cool 
house. All cuttings in pans and boxes 
must be examined from time to time for 
the purpose of removing decayed leaves 
and flowers. Very little water will be re¬ 
quired, and when it is nceesrarv it should 
be given on fine mornings. There is yet 
time to insert another batch of Viola cut¬ 
tings if acquired. 

Celeriac has made excellent growth dur¬ 
ing the last month or six weeks. The crop 
will now bo lifted, the foliage trimmed off. 
and the roots stored in sand in a place 
secure from frost. 

Carrots. —All varieties for the main 
supply should now bo lifted. Carrots do 
not improve by being left in the ground 
after this date. Those sown in July and 
August may be left for some time yet, for 
if lifted too early the roots may shrivel. 

Potatoes. —-The lifting of all Potatoes 
should 1 m* completed as soon as possible, 
there being nothing to bo gained by leav¬ 
ing them 'loncijq-j.iui t|)tf r fii*oiind. and, as 
wet weather mflv how ’bb expected, the 
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TIIE BEE INDUSTRY. 

THE OFFICIAL RESTOCKING 
SCHEME. 

Owing to the Isle of Wight disease, the 
stocks of bees in this country have been 
depleted to an alarming extent. The pro¬ 
duction of honey has decreased seriously, 
and the fruit crops have suffered through 
the non-fertilisation of blossom owing to 
the lack of bees. With a view to remedy¬ 
ing this state of affairs, the Board of 
Agriculture iu 11)18 engaged the services 
of a bee expert, and a scheme to restock 
the country with bees was initiated. An 
investigation of the apiaries still in exist¬ 
ence was first carried out, every part of 
the country being visited by the Board’s 
expert. It: was found that the total num¬ 
ber of stocks remaining in England and 
Wales was only 02,500. Simultaneously 
with 'these inquiries investigations were 
made into the results whielf had attended 
local experiments in Kent and elsewhere 
to test the resistance to Isle of Wight 
disease of bees of hybrid origin. It ai>- 
] on red from the evidence, that hybrid 
Dutch and Italian bees possess a high mea¬ 
sure of resistance to Isle of Wight disease. 
The Board therefore develojod a scheme 
for the introduction of Dutch bees for 
stocks and Italian queens for breeding. 
In February last the Board’s export pro¬ 
ceeded to Holland to purchase Dutch 
colonies In akep«, and he succeeded in 
securing 208 skeps, which were brought: 
over in March without the loss of a single 
colony. Seven hundred Italian queens, 
purchased from one of the best breeders 
in Italy, were brought to England by post. 
To assist in the distribution of the stocks 
and queens, Ijoe Committees were formed 
under the Horticultural Sub-Committees 
in forty counties of England and six in 
Wales, the beekeeping interest being 
largely represented on these Committees. 
The scheme provided that each Committee 
should issue shares to those desirous of 
obtaining nuclei from the imported stocks, 
each share to be liquidated by delivery of 
a nucleus. The stocks imported were 
sent to approved beekeejors, who under¬ 
took to form restocking apiaries under the 
Committee’s control ; to purchase Dutch 
stocks at a price of £2 10s. each and 
Italian queens at 10s. each ; and to pro¬ 
vide nuclei to the shareholders at a cost 
of 30s. each, against a market rate of 50s. 
to 00s. 

Restocking apiaries have been formed in 
Bucks, Cheshire, Cornwall, Devon, Derby¬ 
shire, Dorset, Hampshire, Herts, Isle of 
Ely, Isle of Wight, Lanes., Leicester, Lin¬ 
coln, Middlesex, Northante, Norfolk, North¬ 
umberland, Notts., Soke of Peterborough, 
Somerset, Staffs., Surrey, Worcester, 
Yorkshire (six). Denbigh, Glamorgan, 
and Pembrokeshire. The Board’s expert 
has paid visits of inspection to the restock¬ 
ing apiaries, of which all, except three, 
have been well managed. An average of 
live nuclei Dutch bee slocks has been ob¬ 
tained from each i mi sorted stock, so that 
the country is already richer by 1,3-10 
stocks of bees resistant to Isle of Wight 
disease. Inasmuch as the scheme pro¬ 
vides for the continued multiplication of 
the nuclei from the imported stocks, it 
may be expected that, In the course of a 
few years, many thousands of stocks of 
resistant boos will have been reared. 


Moreover, the official scheme has greatly 
stimulated private enterprise in the im¬ 


portation of foreign 
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C0WESP0HDE]1GE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Snapdragons in winter (7?. J. S.).— 
The-se plants will be quite safe in the 
frames, giving air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. If in boxes, use light soil, and 
plant firmly. Very little water will he 
needed from November to end of February, 
but the soil must not be allowed to get 
quite dry. If the plants are now in boxes, 
and with room to develop, leave them 
alone, but if at all thick and likely to 
spoil, transplant at once into other boxes. 
In cold weather the plants will be safest 
if nearly or quito dry. 

Montbretias and Gladioli failing (C. *S\). 
--We cannot understand your failure with 
Montbretias and Gladioli. If you procured 
well-ripened and full-sized coniks and gave 
them plenty of sunlight, they should cer¬ 
tainly have flowered. When the foliage 
has died down lift the coitus, remove the 
dead leafage, and store them in a dry and 
frost-proof place until March, when plant 
in the open in prepared soil. After growth 
lias been made, water freely when the soil 
becomes dry. The culture of these plants 
is of the easiest, and they may often he 
seen flowering profusely in cottage gar¬ 
den®, where no care is taken of them after 
planting them in the early ftpring. In the 
south-west Montbretias are left out year 
after year, until they become so thick that 
they have to be divided. 

FRUIT. 

Blighted Vine leaves (E. A. T .).—The 
Vine leaves sent are foul with the excre¬ 
ment of aphis, and your host course, now 
that the fruit is gathered, is to shut the 
house up as close as possible, then to 
vaporise it with X-L All insecticide. When 
the house has been filled, keen it close for 
an hour. Next morning give the Vdne a 
good syringing. Give a second smoking 
three evenings later, and treat as advised. 
When the leaves fall, sweep all up and 
burn them. Prune the Vine so soon after¬ 
wards as possible, and burn tbo trimmings. 
Then give the Vines and the? entire house 
when quite empty a thorough clean.swig. 

VEGETABLES 

Hard-fleshed Tomatoes Of. D. S .).—The 
Tomato fruit semt is like some others to 
hand from time to time, and similar ones 
we have seen elsewhere. We attribute 
the hardening of the flesh on the upper or 
stem sides of the fruits to scald. No 
other cause can be assigned, and the 
trouble is more than usually common in a 
very hot season. Moisture commonly 
settles on the fruits at night, and the hot 
sunshine, striking' the fruits through this, 
seems to lead to the hardening of the skin 
and flesh. No doubt the great sun-heat is 
over for the season, but the plants, all the. 
same, should have plenty of air night and 
day to allow all vapour t-o freely escape. 

Mushrooms (A.).—Nothing is more 
common than for Mushrooms to suffer 
from attacks of the maggot you refer to 
during hot summer weather; lienee in pri¬ 
vate gardens Mushroom-beds are seldom 
made up and spawned to come in during 
.July and August, owing to the exceeding 
dryness of the atmosphere. No doubt 
your bed has suffered from this cause 
generally; hence the smallness of tire pro¬ 
duce. Practically there is no remedy. 
You will do better if you make up beds 
now from properly prepared manure, 
either ridge-shaped outdoors or flat an a 
shed or cellar. Much depends, too, on the 
proper preparation of the manure, and also 
the nature of the cakes purchased. 

The Autumn Fruit Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, announced iu its 
programme of arrangements for October 
7th. has been postponed to Tuesday, 
October 21«t. when the show will be held 
in the Society’s owti great hall in Vincent 
Squa re. 


Gardening Books. 

Any of the following Books will be sent 
post free from this Off Ice on our receipt 
of the amounts named . If for abroad, 
10 % extra. 

Pont free.- a. d 

Allotments for All . By O. W. Uutcbtr 2 6 

Alpine Flowers & Rook Gdns. ,, W. I*. Wright 13 0 

Amateur Orchid Cuttiva ois 
Guide Book. .. ,, H A Burberry .. 8 0 

Apple, Book of the .II. II Thomas 3 0 

Asparagus, Book of ,, C. Hott 3 0 

Be utiful Gardens , W P Wright 8 0 

Bulb Book. The .. „ John Wcuherj 15 B 

Bulbs, Book of.,, H. A molt .. 3 0 

Carnation, Book of tho.C'. P Brother; ton 

\M irlinlt.Smith 3 0 
Carnations, Pieotees, mid Pinks ,, T. W. tSandeiS 3 6 

Choice Ferns, Book of (3 vols ) ,, G. Schneider 61 6 

Choke Ft rns for Amateurs . „ G. Schneider 4 6 

Chrysanthemums f«r Garden 
and Greenhouse. .. D. B. Ciane 4 0 

Climbing Plants, Book of . ,, S. Amott .. .. 3 0 

Comp’ete Gardener, Tho . II. H.> Thomas 11 0 

Daffodil, Book of the .. „ Rev. K E. Bourne 3 0 

Dictionary of Flowt ring P.anta ,, J. C. Willia 20 6 

English Estate Forestry „ A. C. Forbes 13 0 

English Flower Garden. The . .. W Robinson 15 6 

English Rock Garden, The .. ,, lteg. Farr or ..€40 

French Market Gardening .. ,, John Wtaihcrs .. 4 0 

Forester, The (2 vols.) . ,, J. Nisbet .. .. 43 0 

Fruit and >ts Cultivation .. ., T. W. Sanders 6 6 

Fruit Garden, Tho .. G. Ruuyard and 16 6 

Owen Thomas.. 

Fru't Trees in Tots, Culture of ,, .1. Brace 5 6 

Garden Flowers.,, W. P. Wright 6 6 

Garden Beautiful, Tho .. .. W. Robinson .. 8 0 

Garden Foes .... T. W. Handers 3 6 

Garden Handbook for Beginners ,, II H. Thornes .. 2 0 

Garden Pests arid PiaLt Dis¬ 
eases .,, R U. Pearson .. 3 0 

Garden Plants, a Practical 

Guideto.. .. Joi n Weathers .. 23 0 

Garden* ra' Assistant (Thomp¬ 
son's), 6 vols. ..£6 0 

Garuenr-ni’ Dictionary and 

Cultural Instructor. .. 15 6 

Gardening f«-r Beginners .. ,, E. T. Cook.. 16 6 

Gardening Made E.sy.E. T Cook.. .. 3 0 

Garden Trees «nd Shrubs .. ,, W. P. WrrgLt .. 15 6 

Grafting »nd Budding .. .. ,, C. Bshet .. 3 0 

Grapes and How to Grow Them ,, J. 1 ansdell 2 0 

Grteuhouse Management fir 

Amateurs .W. J. May.. 6 6 

Greenhouse, Book of tLe . . ., J. C. lalluck 3 0 

Gr-pe, Book of the .. „ H. W Ward .. 3 0 

Grow Ynur own Vegetables .. ,, 8. C. Johnson .. 6 6 

Hardy Flowers, The Book of .. ., H. H. Thomas .. 15 6 

Hardy FiuitCulture .. ,, G. F. Lawrenre ,. 3 0 

Horticultural Note Book ,, J. C. Newshaui .. 5 0 

Insect Pests k Plant Di* eases 
in the Veg k Fruit Garden.. ,, F. M. Duucan 4 0 

Intensive Cu lure of Vege¬ 
tables (French sjstem) .. „ P. Aquatiss ..4 6 

Landscape Gardening, Hiutsou ,, Trince ven Puck- 

lerMmkau 18 0 

Lily, Book of tl e.W. Goldring 3 0 

Modern Fruit Farming.. .. ,. W. P Keabrook .. 5 0 

Name Tide Flower .O. Bonuier 8 0 

Potato Hook, The .. ,, J. C. Newshnm .. 1 9 

Profitable Culturejof Veg. .. 1 hos. fimilh 6 6 

Pronegation and Pruning if 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and 

Miscellaneous Plants.. ,, J C Newfham .. 6 6 

Orchids, Book of.W. II. WLbe 3 0 

Orchids for Amateurs ,, C. A. Harrison 3 6 

Orchids for Everyone .. ,, C H. Curtis 26 6 

Rational Fruit Culture .. .. ,, II. G. Davidson 3 0 

Reck Gardens & Alpine Plants ,, T. W. Sanders 5 0 

Rock k Water Gardens, Book of ,, (’\ honger 3 U 

Rose Book, The.„ H. H Thomas & 

Walter Euslea .. 6 6 

Roses and Rose Gardens .. ,, W. P. Wright 15 6 

Roses for Home and Garden . ,, G M. Taylor 3 0 

Roses and How to Grow Them E. Biv-kttt 3 0 

School Garden, Book of the C. F. Lawrence -- 4 <> 

School Gardener, The .. .. ,, J. Norris .. 2 6 

The Small Garden ,, Mary Hampden . 5 6 

Seaside Planting . „ A D. Webster 18 6 

Strawberry. Book of the . „ E. Beckett 3 0 

Sweet Pea, Book of the . . ,, D B Crane 3 0 

Sweet Peas. A Book about.W. P. Wright 3 0 

Tomatoes, & How toGrowTIieoi ,, R. K. Castle 19 

Town Gardening.. B. C. Ravenscroft 3 0 

Trees A Shrubs, Hardy, in the 

British Isles (2 vols ) .. .. ,, W. H. Bean .. 49 0 

Trees and Shrubs of the British 

Isles (2 vols.).. C. S. Cooper and 

W P. Westell .. 27 0 

Vegetable Garden, The.VilmormAndrieux 

,<k W. Robinson 15 6 

Vegetables & their Cultivation ,, T. W. banders 6 6 

Vege'ab’esfor Home Consump¬ 
tion and Exhibition. .. .. ,, E. Beckett.. .. 5 6 

Vegetables and Flowers from 

Seedi aod Hoots.. Sutton & Sons 11 0 

Vines and Vine Cult ure .. A. F. B vrrna 5 6 

V.ol is, Pjnsio* k Violets .. ,, D. R Crime 3 0 

Wild Garden, Rook of the .. S W. Fitfeherlert 3 0 

Wdd Garden The . W. Robinson 11 0 

Window and Indoor Gardening ,, T W. Sande s 3 0 

Winter Garden, Book of the .. „ D. S. Fish .. 3 0 


Address 

Book Department, 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

“■DOCK GARDEN PLANTS: Where and 

Av | n What Soils to Plant Them." A useful guide to 
garden lovers, with Catalogue, 48 pages, post free.— 
G R. PHIPPS, Alpine Nursery, Barnham , Bognor. _ 

ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS, 

splendid vara. List. 3d. Fern Culture Illustrated, 
2a 2d —W . F ASKEW. Grnnge, Keswick. _ 

The latest day fov retmlvlikff Advertisements 
U FRIDAY. 9 a.nr. . _ 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


No. 59. 



Copyright Regittgred. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Board, planed and 

V - Jointed on strong 
framing. Roofoorered 
with Felt,over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with atrong hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, 
eta. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Slses. Floor. 

I ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 0 6 16'- 

I ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 9 6 23 6 

S ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. B In. high 9 17 6 35 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 11 10 0 45> 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 0 0 55- 

13 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 14 17 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walu. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers or Portable Buildings, 
Established 79 Tiiu, BUliFOlED. 

Works, 0 acres. 


Foster Clarks 


I n.tw-o—' I 


Cream Custard 


Do Not Miss 

the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham's Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic- 
aclotu and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many peoplo should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomfort after eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 

Taking 

a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there is 
a marked Improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham’s Pills is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

In boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s-0d. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Cll&M out to any size. Write for price*. Mention paper. 
All Glass Is lent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merchants, 
81, MOOR LANE. ORIPPLEQATE, E.O. 

M Yearn Advertiser In Oarokkikh Ilhthtr atet> 


"FLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

a 15 4in., 15 Sin., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots. Saucers, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc. 
f ree.—THQ8. JE A VON8, Silver St .Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
G ARDS'- 
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PAINT YOUR GREENHOUSES 


WITH 
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VITR0LITE 


Far superior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power, 
and Durability. 

Made in White and Stone Colour only. 

Price - 25/- per Gallon. 


a 


j) 


PLASTINE 


THE IMPERISHABLE PUTTY. 

Price 44/- per Cwt. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 

Grove Works, 

LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 

Telegrams—“Carsons, Battsquare, London." 

Telephone—Battersea 1830 (2 lines). 


THORNBOROUCH & CO. L TD 

Eucteasors to 

PEARCE & COM PAR Y 

(Late HOLLOW A Y KOA1I, Nl. 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. I 

Contractors to L C.C. & 11 London Boro’ Councils I 
35 Years'Record. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free f 

TOTTENHAM, N. 17. 'Phono : T 2356 



S ANKEYS"S»« l * POTS 

Che BEST and Cheapest. 

.*<•!« quantity -» aacli uii required «»4 tut* .arnar* r«»4 ' 
quotation Ccar-tae*'tmjur-iir a-w.uM.’ t* h.it -a'w* 

Of «r>l« to* Wk* U»«. I'm. 

«I1CIAL htl.< «t all tW* N..|, »-J F.i* 

Pani *4. 

Rt CHARD SAN KEY & SON. LTP. 

DcjIwHI PoHcrios. NOT r/HGMAM 


AT POPULAR PRICE8. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gnoa 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5s.; 2 cwt., 
9s.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per owt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL Sc CO., Ltd.. 

MA8KELL 8 W0RK8, Dtrteton Road. West Haw. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

Published by Jobs NavLltR, at his Offices. 63, Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, London, W.O.2 (Telephone; Holborn731). and 
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THOUGHTS JHD THINGS Of THE GARDEN. 
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This le the untidy season. The flowers are 
fast dying down, the Apples are gathered, 
and the Pears are garnered into the fruit- 
room to mature. Much that has pleased 
the eye has vanished, gone to the place 
whence it came with the promise that 
it will assuredly come again. True, much 
more that is beautiful remains. The rich 
autumn foliage, of which I wrote a year 
ago, is passing before us, the Heps and the 
Haws adorn our hedgerows as well as our 
gardens, the robin, our October thrush, 
sings its merriest song, but we know their 
passing will be quick. A snatch of frost, 
then a shower, and the whole of the 
autumn foliage will lie inertly on the 
ground. The air, on a damp day, will reek 
with the smell of decaying vegetation, 
while if the weather be bright and dry the 
aroma will be that of ripeness and not of 
decay. It is the time of burning. Fallen 
leaves (unless required for leaf-soil), 
frosted bedding plants, dead annuals, up¬ 
rooted weeds—off to the bonfire with them, 
for only in this way shall your garden be 
kept tidy. The bonfire has its further 
uses. It transmutes that rubbish into 
something of value. It reduces the spent 
vegetation to its constituent elements in 
double-quick time and leaves them in a 
form readily assimilable to the succeeding 
vegetation, so that it may experience a re¬ 
birth next season. In other words, that 
vegetable rubbish becomes ashes; those 
ashes contain rich stores of indestructible 
potash; that potash is essential to fertility 
in the fruit-tree, colour in the flower, and 
quality in the vegetable. It is not waste; 
no more waste than the refuse of the 
chemical factories which produce so many 
valuable bye-products. It is so valuable 
that, had we no rubbish to feed the bonfire, 
we should have to feed it with wood and 
earth, for it is an indispensable institution. 

These ashes are worth taking care of, 
and, when cold, should either be stored in 
the dry or used at once upon the garden. I 
do not infer that they are worth as much, 
weight for weight, as commercial forms of 
potash, but then, they cost nothing, and 
commercial potash is very expensive. 
What I do say is that, given a fair dress¬ 
ing year by year, the garden can get all it 
needs of that chemical from its bonfires. 
It is important to know this, for, as we 
have been mainly dependent on Germany 
for our potash of commerce, so is there a 
probability that for years to come it will 
be manufactured Into its prepared form 
and placed upon the market only at 
exorbitant rates. After all, in providing 
our own supplies of potash we are only 
doing what our forefathers did for many 
generations, and I have often heard my 
mother toll of the time when, by the use of 
wood-ashes, they softened-4he water be- I 
fore soda ^as known. jThls/'to 


the season of depression. Should it be so? 
Perhaps there is something depressing 
when we see things looking forlorn and 
wretched, driven by the pelting rain. But 
surely, such a time does not outlast the 
shower! When the autumn sun shines and 
the air is balmy no one whose stores are 
crowded with the season’s produce can 
entertain a pessimistic or gloomy thought. 
The stubble field does not look so beautiful 
as a field of waving Corn, but you cannot 
have the one without the other. I have 
been already inspecting my fruit-trees to 
ascertain the probable prospect for next 
year’s fruit crop. Gardeners are practical 
men, they do not neglect the present, even 
though they live for the future. They 
know that the future is dependent upon 
the present, and, as they work or play, or 
make provision or do not make provision 
now, 90 will the future be for them. 

The leaves are all down, the beds are 
cleared, manured, and replanted, and all 
is snug for the winter. It is time, then, 
to not only think for the future, but to 
work for the future. Pruning, generally, 
as regards flowering shrubs and fruit- 
trees, is better done in the autumn than *n 
the spring. The sap, not yet returned, will 
heal the wound, so that in the spring, 
when the sap rises, it finds no unhealed 
wound from w T hich to run. Not only eo, 
but spring, being the busiest time of all, 
appears to ask that work which can beet 
be done in the autumn should, indeed, be 
done, and not impinge upon the season 
when every minute of the day brings its 
own meed of work. If it is eo advisable 
to prune in the autumn instead of in the 
spring, so, too, is it advisable to plant in 
the autumn—more especially Roses and 
fruit-trees. If one plants in October and 
could inspect the roots a month later it 
would be found that new rootlets had been 
put out and established themselves In the 
new soil. What an advantage that Is to 
any plant having to face the winter! 
There is the least possible check, for 
w 7 het.ker it be fruit or Rose it is virtually 
an established plant by spring, and the 
fact that it has been shtfted is scarcely 
apparent in the season’s growth. Compare 
an autumn-planted with a spring-plan ted 
tree if ever you have the opportunity, and 
I am confident you will In future favour 
the former. 

The mention of Roses reminds me that 
those who wish to strike cuttings should 
at once set about it. Every day’s delay 
will make the results less certain. It is 
again a question of sap. Select ripened 
wood, making the cuttings 8 Inches or 
9 inches long. If made with a heel so 
much the better. At the least the bottom 
cut should be close below a hard Joint.. 
Make a nick in well-dug ground about 
7 inches In depth, and see that the base of 


the cutting rests on a firm bottom. Partly 
fill in with soil, tread firm, then fill up the 
remainder and again tread. The soil 
should be of a light or sandy nature, and 
the cuttings Inserted about 2 inches apart 
and kept clean. I have r rooted many 
thousands of cuttings In that way, and I 
am just about attempting to root several 
hundreds this season. And not Roses only, 
but Currants and Gooseberries. I do not 
see why so many of us should depend en¬ 
tirely upon the nurseryman for every 
Currant bush we need when we can in¬ 
crease our stock just as easily as he can. 
Every large garden has, or should have, 
its own small nursery-ground. As a 
I matter of fact, the keen gardener likes to 
raise his own stock rather than take 
chances—he prides himself in growing the 
young stock to his liking. F. J. F. 

Hotes of the Weelti 

Apple James Grieve. —For some seasons 
T was disappointed in not getting this 
Apple to ripen perfectly. This year I have 
' had a proper fruit-room built, and I find 
| that James Grieve ripens in it perfectly. 
It. is a most delicious Apple.—W. ,T. 
Farmer. 

Trltoma Lord Roberts.— TTaving seen no 
notice of this most beautiful Torch T.ilv T 
write to say I consider it by far the finest 
I have ever seen. I have a clump—bought 
as a small plant two years ago—and it is 
now in full bloom, eight enormous heads 
standing about 5 feet high and of the 
brightest dazzling scarlet, no shading into 
yellow or any lighter colour.—M. B. A. 

Apple St. Edmund’s Pippin or Russet.— 
This Apple Is, in my opinion, the best of its 
season. It is ready to eat at end of Sep¬ 
tember, though not then quite at its highest 
point of excellence. It is a most handsome 
Apple, a regular and good bearer, a strong 
grower, .and of exquisite flavour. It is of 
good size. No better Apple exists at this 
season. Very free from all diseases. It 
always bears with me. The man who 
raised it. deserves credit.— W. J. Farmer, 
Cornwall. 

Anemone rlvularls. —A plant of this has 
been In a rock bed of choice alpines for 
many years. As no seedlings ever ap¬ 
peared I did not pull It up. During the 
spring I remade part, of the rock bed and 
added fresh soil. At least a hundred seed¬ 
lings of A. rivularie are now in evidence. 
This Anemone seeds itself in the paths. 
In this way I think the flowers are particu¬ 
larly good, and last longer than when the 
plants are in good soil.— E. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Geranium Endressl.— This Is one of the 
brightest of the hardy Geraniums, witli 
good-sized rose-pink flowers of an erect- 
flowering habit. It blooms over a long 
period, unlike some of Its family, which 
either come into blossom allfwtrronce and 
are over , In two three weeks, grilse, 
opening tlielr flowers in succession, b(Mome 
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so straggly and untidy before long that 
half their beauty ie gone. This species is 
of quite a neat habit, especially if not 
grown in too rich a soil.—N. L. 

Snakcroot (Liatris spicata) _This North 

American plant is now (the end of Septem¬ 
ber) at ite best, and, among late autumn 
perennials, is very effective in the mixed 
border, sending up its numerous erect 
spikes of violet-purple flowers, each 
18 inches high, which rise from the thick 
masses of Iris-like leaves. The flowers are 
thickly arranged on the stout stalks, re¬ 
sembling, at a distance, huge spikes of 
Grape Hyacinths. Thriving in moderately 
light soil this uncommon plant ie worthy of 
more extended cultivation than it at pre¬ 
sent receives.—E. M. 

Lily of tho Valley berrying. —Some 
colonies of Lily of the Valley naturalised 
amonji; creeping Ivy and other herbage on 
a woodland bank have been quite gay for 
weeks past with their spikes of berries. 
These are nearly as large as Gran berries, 
of much tho same glossy, crimson-scarlet 
colour, and they do not appear to be eaten 
by mice and birds. With the fruits of the 
wild Arum they are among the first berries 
of autumn to colour, and they are par¬ 
ticularly welcome, inasmuch as berried 
plants among herbaceous native plants are 
by no means common.—N. Wales. 

Spiraea Aitchisoni. —This deserves to be 
planted in every large shrubbery. A small 
plant I had four years ago is now 10 feet 
to 12 feet high and G feet or S feet through 
the centre, while a number of young plants 
has been secured from near its base. The 
Fern-like foliage is very pretty and quite 
distinct from that of the usual run of 
shrubs, while the sprays of pure white 
flowers are freely produced In early 
autumn. It is readily increased from cut¬ 
tings put into sandy soil and given the 
protection of a cold frame during the 
winter. It is not particular as to soil or 
position.—B. 

Veronica chathamica.— This is a distinct 
species, for, though shrubby and evergreen, 
it is quite prostrate, delighting to cover the 
fare of a rock with the clinging habit of a | 
Thyme. The leaves, which are each rather 
more than \ inch long, are of a pale glossy- j 
green and slightly glaucous, and the 
flowers are produced in cone-shaped 
clusters at the tips of the growths. These 
are of a bluish-purple and appear about ! 
midsummer. V. chathamica has endured . 
some hard winters here without protection, 
and it appears satisfied with ordinary well- j 
drained garden loam and a place in the j 
rock garden that docs not get too hot.—N. 
Wales. 

Clematis tangutica in autmun_ This 

pretty Clematis, with its fragrant, bell- 
shaped, deep yellow flowers, is one of the | 
most beautiful when tbo feathery pappus 
of the seed-heads appeals in late summer. \ 
Tn no species or variety tliat I am ac- j 
quainted with are these globular masses I 
of plumes so charming, for not only are ] 
they extremely light and delicate, but they j 
are as iridescent as a ball of spun glass. | 
A specimen of this Clematis clinging to 
some Ivy on a west wall has l>een adorned 
with these elegant features since early 
September, and they will remain, let the | 
weather !>e what it may, until late autumn. 
—A. T. J. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora (syn. S. 
Pitcheri). — This, a North American 1 
perennial growing about 30 inches in 
height, is one of the bent of the Sages. It 
seems quite hardy here in light soil, and 
tho blossoms, which appear in late Sep- j 
tember, are of a lovely Forget-me-not. blue. J 
Theeo stand rough weather remarkably 
well and maWnatiL-a su^ceeslojsfor several 
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weeks. This form of S. azurea is a 
[ showier plant than the type, the leaves and 
stems more downy, and the inflorescence 
denser. It is a good subject for grouping 
where grey or blue-grey effects are desired, 
and the spikes are admirable for cutting.— 
N. Wales. 

Erica (Calluna) vulgaris flore-pleno.— 

I The Double Heather is to-day (September 
23rd) one of the best things among a fairly 
I representative collection of Heaths. It Is 
a vigorous grower, here attaining about 
j 2 feet on a very dry bank with no pent, 

1 and it is covered with blossom. In colour 
! it is the same as the single wild form, a 
bright rosy-lilac, the individual flowers, 

I instead of being bell-shai»ed, being like 
little rosettes. Though the tint Is a soft 
J and delicate one, it can hold its own with 
such a vigorous and assertive Heath as the 
bright crimson E. Alporli, and it goes well 
with the free-growing E. Hamruondi in 
pure white.—A. T. J. 

Cotoneaster humifusa. — This trailing 
species quickly covers the face of a rock 
or bank with its prostbrate branches and 
deep green leaves, which are each nearly 
an inch in length. The flowers are much 
like those of C. microphylla and others, 
but the crimson berries are distinct, for, 
instead of being produced close to the 
branch, as are so many of those of other 
Co bon casters, they are held erect on little 
l>en.t-over stems. I grow it in almost en¬ 
tire shade under trees, but it is probable 
that the autumn colouring of the foliage, 
which is one of the plant’s most attractive 
features, would be brighter in a more ex¬ 
posed situation.—N. Wales. 

Oxalis floribunda alba.— This Sorrel 
blooms even more freely than the rose- 
coloured, form, coming into flower at the 
same time, but continuing well into 
autumn. With me the plants are a mass 
of bloom for nearly six months, and the 
habit is neat and upright. As in the com¬ 
moner Oxalis mentioned, there are, doubt¬ 
less, many forms of this white one, some 
having flowers of larger size and better 
substance. O. f. alba does well here on 
dry rock garden ledges where the root-hold 
is fairly deep, and it does not seem par¬ 
ticular as to aspect, though full exposure 
appears to be conducive to abundant 
flowering. It is not a spreader, and does 
not seed with me.—J. 

Clematis Viticella.—’ This is one of the 
most useful of the late-flowering Clema¬ 
tises, for it begins to bloom in July and 
continues until Late September. The 
flowers vary a good deal in colour, but are 
usually a shade of purple; white and red 
flowered plants are, however, common. 
There are also double-flowered varieties, 
but they are less beautiful than those with 
single blooms. The variety alba, with 
white flowers, and rubra grandiflora, with 
reddish flowers, are two of the best. As a 
rule, the shoots die back in winter almost 
to the base, and new wood has to be relied 
upon each year, therefore it is wise to 
prune the plants back in February in order 
to remove as much as possible of the dead 
matter, otherwise it may detract from the 
beauty of the plant later in the year.—D. 

Gaillardias.—I can quite corroborate one 
of your correspondent's opinion of the 
Blanket-flowers being excellent drought 
resisters. They do not seem to mind how 
dry the weather may be, and simply revel 
in a sandy sun-baked border. I find they 
do eo much better in sandy soil than in 
ordinary garden loam that I have had a 
long strip of border prepared for them by 
digging out the loam and replacing it with 
very gritty soil mainly composed of sandy 
road-sweepings with some old leaves added. 
This seems to suit them admirably. I 


particularly fond of the self-coloured 
yellow forms, such as Lady liolleeton 
This cahnot be depended on to come true 
from seed, but can be increased by root 
cuttings or by division of old plants. All 
the Blanket-flowers are excellent as cut 
flowers, and, in my opinion, nothing goes 
so well with them as some of the wild 
flowering Grasses. This has been a speci¬ 
ally good season for them, the dry weather 
just suiting them.—W. O. 

Aster puniceus pulcherrimus.— Natural¬ 
ised by the waterside, where it has been 
for many years, this magnificent Starwort 
forme a most imposing feature at the pre¬ 
sent time (September 24th). Huge branch¬ 
ing spikes, each G feel in height, are be¬ 
decked with attractive jiale blue flowers, 
each 2 inches in diameter and borne in 
loose clusters at the extremity of the 
shoots. I have never seen this plant eo 
happily situated and vigorous, many of 
the stems being I inch thick. The plants, 
revelling in the moist surroundings, never 
receive the slightest attention except the 
occasional removal of the old flower-stems 
in winter. It has taken possession of a 
large piece of ground, keeping down all 
other weedp which would impede its 
growth. This mass can be seen from quite 
a long distance, so brilliant has it become 
during these late summer days. This 
Aster owes its name to the distinct red 
colouring of its stems.—E. Markham. 

Verbenas from seed. —Seedling Verbenas 
are most valuable and beautiful plants for 
the flower garden, and prolong the season 
of bloom well into late autumn. Raised in 
gentle warmth (in March) and grown on 
sturdily they make fine, strong plants for 
putting out in May. A batch so treated 
lias given most beautiful results for many 
weeks past, and to-day (October 2nd) ie a 
blaze of colour, scenting the air with their 
delicate perfume. Several beds are filled 
with them, some with (Lark blue, others 
light blue, and some with mixed varieties. 
The last are lovely and contain many de¬ 
lightful shades of pink, scarlet, purple, 
white, etc., and are quite a feature of the 
garden. The success attained by the use 
of these seedling plants ie very gratifying, 
as they are free from tho many and varied 
Insect pests; also mildew, which has 
always been a frequent source of trouble 
among cutting-raised plants. My plants 
are vigorous, clean, and flowering with th>‘ 
greatest freedom, dieplaying a network of 
colour beneath taller-growing subjects.— 
E. Markham, Gravctye. 

Tropa&olum azureum. — This blue- • 
flowered Tropjcolum is very distinct from I 
any of the other members of this extensive 
genus. It belongs to the same section as 
T. tricolor, but the tubers are smaller and 
it is of weaker growth. The flowers arc 
without, the long spur of T. tricolor, while ! 
they are, in colour, a pleasing shade of * 
blue with a light centre. In colour th«* i 
individual blossoms are, at a little distance, , 
suggestive of a Parma Violet. The flowers 
are produced during the autumn. When 
the tubers are potted in the spring they 
should be shaken quite clear of the old soil 
in which they have been grown the previ¬ 
ous year. They winter belter if allowed to 
remain undisturbed, but, of course, the 
soil must l>e kept dry. A suitable compost 
may bo made up of fibrous loam and good 
loaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand. The tuber should, in potting, be put 
at such a depth that there is about an inch 
of soil above it. Only sufficient water will 
he required to keep the soil slightly moist 
. till the young growth appears, when more 
will, of course, be required. Like T 
tricolor,-jthe phootspre exceedingly brittle, 
so that they niust be carefully trained ns 
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TREES ARD SHRUBS. 


DAVIDIA 1N V OLU CHAT A. 

No hardy tree has been more talked about 
within the last decade than this Davidia; 
indeed, it was regarded as the principal 
objective of Mr. E. II. Wilson’s first 
journey to China. The principal feature 
of the inflorescence is not the flowers 
themselves, but the large leaf-like bracts 
which subtend them. These bracts are 
each 4 inches to G inches long and 2 inches 


taken into consideration. There are, how¬ 
ever, favoured places in which Deutzias 
flourish in the open, and where they are 
only rarely injured by frost. Balmae is 
one of these places, the proximity of the 
sea tending toward mildness, the natural 
contour of the district also giving con¬ 
siderable shelter. The soil, too, lends it¬ 
self in a peculiar degree not only to the 
welfare of Deutzia6, but of other rather 



A flowering shoot of Davidia involucrata. 


to 3 inches wide, a tree at its best, present¬ 
ing a most peculiar appearance as if the 
branches were hung with white tissue 
paper. This Davidia flowered for the first 
time in England in 1911 in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Coombe Wood. The specimen 
that bloomed was raised from seed sent 
home by Mr. Wilson. 


DEUTZIAS. 

These are, perhaps, more valued as plants 
for early forcing than for outside decora¬ 
tion. This can be understood when their 
liability to be frosted in spring when the 
shoots have attained to J^nTe, length j’J 
Digitized by \_ M Q 


delicate shrubs as well. The staple cer¬ 
tainly varies, but that of the quarter occu¬ 
pied by the Deutzias and similar shrubs is 
peat of considerable depth yet fairly well 
drained. Under such conditions shrubs 
thrive in a marked way, the difficulty be¬ 
ing not so much to induce growth a6 to 
keep it within moderate dimensions. 

Deutzia gracilis, of course, everyone 
knows. In the south, where weather con¬ 
ditions favour this shrub, it is seldom 
seen, and where it has been planted I have 
observed (hat it is, in the way of pruning, 
usually too severely dealt with. I have 
„^pen long and healthy growths cut back to 


the level of those of a weaker description, 
and by this cutting the shrub assumes a 
lumpy and disagreeable appearance. What 
little pruning Deutzias (in common with 
all flowering shrubs) require ought to be 
seen to immediately after blooming is 
finished. Such “pruning” ought to con¬ 
sist merely in the cutting out of old and 
exhausted wood which crowds the centre 
of the plants and prevents the healthy de¬ 
velopment of younger wood. 

Deutzia corymbiflora is a very fine 
sort. It is not, perhaps, so hardy as D. 
gracilis, but it is well worth risking in 
sheltered districts. It blooms in the early 
summer; flowers very abundant and pure 
white. 

Deutzta crenata, like D. gracilis, as 
well as its variations, D. crenata fl.-pl. 
and D. candidissima, is very useful. This 
will grow from 4 feet to G feet in height, 
and the plants may be as much in dia¬ 
meter. The typical D. crenata is not quite 
so handsome as D. c. fl.-pl., and of the 
latter there are two forms, one with pure 
white double blossoms, the other in which 
the outsides of the petals are tinged with 
purple. I can detect no difference be¬ 
tween D. crenata and D. Wellsi. 

Deutzta parviflora is the earliest of 
the family, and is, therefore, more liable 
to suffer from spring frosts—that Is, so far 
as the flowers are concerned, the plant it¬ 
self being ]>erfectly hardy. The flowers 
of D. parviflora, too, are white, somewhat 
flattened, and borne in clusters after the 
style of those of Hawthorn. There are 
ohe or two others of less value and which 
are not generally met with, but the above 
selection will be found alike interesting 
and beautiful by those who, by reason of 
a mild climate, may care to plant them. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. W. McG. 


THE STEPHANANDRAS. 
Stephanandra is a small genus of sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrubs belonging to Rosacea 1 , 
closely allied to Spiraea and Neillia. There 
are two species in cultivation, both of them 
Eastern plants. From a flowering stand¬ 
point they are less ornamental than the 
Spirals, but their peculiar grace of out¬ 
line gives them an air of distinction 
amongst other shrubs. They thrive in any 
good garden soil and usually attain their 
best proportions in the milder counties, 
although they are not tender shrubs, ex¬ 
cept in spring after new growth has 
started, a few degrees of frost for a few 
hourain May doing more harm than severe 
and prolonged frost in winter. They can 
be increased by seeds or by root or stem 
cuttings, the former being made about 
4 inches long and inserted ia a frame in 
spring and the latter made from young 
shoots and inserted in a close frame in 
July. 

S. flexuosa is the more graceful busli 
of the two. Growing from 3 feet to 8 feet 
high, it forms a well-furnished, spreading 
bush bearing bright green, more or less 
triangular, leaves, with their margins 
divided into numerous lobes of varying 
depth. The small, greenish-white flowers 
are borne in terminal panicles in May. A 
native of Japan and Corea, it was intro¬ 
duced in 1872. 

S. Tanak.e was originally introduced to 
British gardens in 1S93. It grows from 
4 feet to G feet high, with a similar spread. 

The leaves are larger than those of 8. 
flexuosa, and the margins are divided into 
fewer lobes. The flowers are cream- 
coloured, small, and borne in panicles in 
May. In both cases it is advisable to thin 
out a little of the older wood occasionally, 
for if plants become thickets of worn-out 
branches much of their'yKi^eniUTe^ is lost. 
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THE SALMON BERRY. 

(Rubus nutkanus.) 

Tins is one of two American Raspberries 
that are conspicuous in gardens both by 
their bold foliage and handsome flowers, 
the other being R. odoratus. 

R. nutkanus is a native of Western N. 
America, and was introduced nearly 100 
years ago. in this country it is known as 
a vigorous bush 8 feet high, spreading 
rapidly by means of underground stems in 
the same way as the ordinary Raspberry. 
The leaves are large, conspicuously lobed, 
and each often 0 niches to 8 inches across, 
while the white flowers are each about 
1 £ inches in diameter and borne several to¬ 
gether in terminal clusters in June. The 
fruits are large, reddish, and edible. 

r. odoratus, from Eastern N. America, 
is a similar plant so far as habit and 
foliage are concerned, but it is easily dis¬ 
tinguished when in bloom by its large, 
fragrant, bright purple dowers, each blos¬ 
som being about 2 inches across, l’he 
dowers are produced several weeks later 
than those of R. nutkauus, are in larger 
indoresceiices, and extend over a longer 
period. The fruits are used for cooking in 
N. America. The two plants require simi¬ 
lar methods of cultivation, thriving in 
light, loamy soil, jiarticularly when rich in 
humus, and giving the best results where 
a little shade is provided. The old dower¬ 
ing shoots should be cut away after the 
blooms have faded, or, at latest, during the 
following winter. Propagation can be 
easily curried out by seeds or by divisiou, 
the latter being the better method when 
plants are wanted quickly. By digging up 
a ciump and carefully separating the stems 
a large stock may be obtained in a short 
time. _ ■ D - 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Chinese Fringe Tree (Chionanthus 
retusa).—This is a summer-leadng bush or 
smaii tree, native of China, whence it 
was introduced in 1845, but was rarely 
grown until some thirty-dve years later, 
when a fresh supply of seeds was sent 
home. In this country it usually 'grows 
10 feet or 12 feet high, but in China it 
sometimes forms a small tree 40 feet or 
more high. The white dowel's, of a deecy 
nature, are borne in loose terminal panicles 
after the manner of the blooms of the 
Manna Ash, the dowering time being late 
June and July. The fruits are small, oval 
in shape, and tinged with blue when ripe. 
By sowing the seeds as soon as they are 
rii-e, germiiuiI ion lakes place the ioliowing 
spring and serviceable plants are obtained 
in two years. It is sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of C. virginica, but is more satis¬ 
factory when grown on its own roots, it 
should be planted in good, deep, loamy 
soil in a position exposed to full sun. By 
planting it as an Isolated specimen better 
results are usually obtained than when it 
is eondned in a shrubbery. A well-dowered 
bush is very effective by reason of the 
fringe-like effect of its dowers.—D. 


Veronica Lyalli. — Though dowering 
freely during the greater part of the sum¬ 
mer, this Veronica can generally be relied 
upon to bloom a second time in autumn. 
It is a dense-habited, semi-trailing little 
shrub of about 9 inches high, closely set 
w T ith glossy, leathery leaves wflth serrated 
edges. The dower-stems are produced at 
the leaf-axils, and they stand out in ele¬ 
gant sprays of white blossoms daintily 
veined and blotched ■with purple. With 
protection from cutting winds I dnd it can 
stand an average winter, but it is well to 
keep a few plants in reserve lest it should 
be destroyed. Propagation is easily 
effected since inps.t of the steins take root 
where they toi "" ‘ 
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REMOVING WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS TO THE GREENHOUSE. 
There are certain plants, much valued by 
the owner of a greenhouse, that are raised 
from seed or grown on for winter and 
spring floweriug, w T hich are managed all 
right up to the time of housing, but which 
afterwards, for a time at least, seem to 
be retarded in their progress. Among 
these may be mentioned Cyclamens, Pri¬ 
mulas, Cinerarias, and Azaleas. Up to 
the middle of September these for months 
previously, though they have been in 
frames, have lived out of doors, inasmuch 
as the lights have not been used ; in fact, 
covering them has not been necessary for 
the past three or four months; conse¬ 
quently, they have received the advantage 
of rain, and, wiiat is more important 
still, room and air. Such plants brought 
under glass at this time of the j*ear feel 
the lack of air, and sometimes show early 
signs of this by a^yellowing of the foliage. 
It Is, perhaps, easier to suggest that they 
should be given both air and space than to 
carry this into effect when greenhouses 
are often “ overloaded but, at any 
rate, having grown them w^ell up to this 
point, it is w’orth w'hile going to some 
extra trouble when they are brought into 
the greenhouse, and the coolest part of 
the house should be set aside for them. A 
shelf near the roof is often a good posi¬ 
tion for Cinerarias and Primulas, as these 
are so liable to have their foliage damaged 
by rearrangement amongst other plants 
on the stages. Watering, too, needs 
watching, and to allow them to become 
dry for long should be avoided. In the 
case of the tw’o mentioned a little stimu¬ 
lant in the water now and again will have 
a lieneficial effect. Azaleas, and, in fact, 
all hard-wooded planks, potted in a com- 
post largely made up of i>eat, should be 
given a good soaking when required. 
There are manv mild days in late autumn 
when the ventilators may be kept open a 
good many hours during the day. 

WOODBASTWIOK. 


TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 

Mr. McGuffoo’s note (page 4S4) reminds I 
me of the time when these w T ere in the ! 
heyday of their popularity. Now one may i 
go into twenty gardens and not see a single 
plant. How many of your readers have 
ever seen that beautiful variety Lady 
Cullum, which is certainly one of the most 
striking fine-leaved plants in cultivation 
and is well worth growing for conservatory 
decoration in spring and autumn when the 
beautiful leaf tints are at their best. In 
the heat of summer and in winter the 
colours are duller, but with the first rays 
of the early spring sun the leaf tints deepen 
and the leaves exhibit lovely and in¬ 
describable shades of colour. The advent 
of Mrs. Pollock caused a sensation. It 
was raised by Mr. P. Grieve, of Culford, 
and I do not think that anything definite 
was ever stated with respect to its origin. 
Lady Cullum never enjoyed the same 
popularity as Mrs. Pollock, but I consider 
it the most beautiful of the family, the 
leaf tints being more vivid. Just now they 
are very striking. I have never faltered 
In my allegiance to these fine-leaved 
Zonals. From a commercial point of view 
they are of but little worth to me. It is 
varieties of the Paul Crampel type that 
are now so much in favour, and I have 
sometimes thought that the advent of this 
kind has not been an unmixed blessing. 
It makes such a big splash of colour that 
one can understand It has become a great 


favourite, especially with those who are 
anxious to obtain a good effect from a few 
plants, but it is, I fear, responsible for the 
neglect of other varieties quite as beauti¬ 
ful, but not so showy. I cannot under* 

| stand the man who has, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen beds on the Grass filled exclusively 
with one variety, excluding the numerous 
other kinds, double and single, which a 
past generation of flower growers would 
have delighted in. In former days, at 
nearly all flower shows there was a class 
for tricolors, fine examples in 8-inch pots 
being quite common. Why should this 
competition not be renewed? It would 
come as a novelty, and might be the means 
of reviving interest in this highly- 
decorative section of the family. 

J. Cornhill. 

-In a trial in the early eighties of 

these tricolor Pelargoniums in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chis¬ 
wick Lady Cullum was by far the best of 
the many varieties, the rich and varied 
colours of the leaves at once arresting at¬ 
tention, its dwarf and spreading habit be¬ 
ing also noteworthy. I should like to see 
a revival in the culture of these handsome¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, as also the bicolor 
varieties of the Flower of Spring type. At 
the time I speak of there used to be, at 
Brentford,- a famous market grower of 
these Pelargoniums, and I have a distinct 
recollection of the handsome effect pro¬ 
duced by these plants, to which a broad 
expanse of glass was devoted. He used to 
send to Covent Garden large numbers in 
I U0 pots.—W. P. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lisianthus Russellianus.— This was at 
one time looked upon as a plant to test the 
cultivator’s skill, but now, like many other 
subjects that will not conform to a rough- 
and-ready method of treatment, it has 
almost disappeared from gardens. It is a 
native of Mexico and Texas, and belongs 
to the Gentian Wort family. This Lisian¬ 
thus attains a height of 18 inches or there¬ 
abouts. The flowers, borne In terminal 
corymbs, are of a bright purple colour, and 
each about 3 inches in diameter. It has 
been referred to as an annual, but, in 
reality, this Lisianthus is a biennial, and 
is best sown in July for flowering the fol¬ 
lowing year during late summer and early 
autumn. The seeds are small, and the 
plants need particularly careful treatment 
at all times, but especially during their 
earlier stages. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand forms a very suitable com¬ 
post, provided the leaf-mould is of good 
quality, but if it cannot be depended upon 
it is better to use peat. Though the above 
name is, and has been, in use for many 
years, botanists, in their desire for change, 
now include it in the genus Eustoma. A 
pink-flowered variety made its appearance 
a couple of years ago. 

Lilium Harris!. —This is still one of the 
most popular white Trumpet Lilies of the 
L. longiflorum group. In favoured locali¬ 
ties, as in the south and west of England, 
it is to be seen In many places thriving out 
of doors. Failure to grow it satisfactorily 
may in most cases be traced to planting 
the bulbs in a heavy soil instead of making 
up a compost of light loam, with a good 
proportion of leaf-mould and sand, taking 
the precaution to ensure proper drainage, 
and cover the bulbs with 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil. In potting for indoor 
work it is advisable to keep the bulbs on 
the dry side until growth has started, 
watering sparingly until the roots have 
imjide good progress.—_Woo db asp wick . 
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ROSES. 

ROSE UNA WALLACE. 

This Rose, which was given a certificate 
of merit when shown by Messrs. McGreedy 
and Son, Portadown, Ireland, at the 
autumn show of the National Rose Society 
on September 9th, is of a glowing pink 
colour, and, in a group, will no doubt be 
very effective. 


ROSES IN POTS 

The Roses usually grown for forcing are 
among the best of those that add to the 
charm of the outdoor garden in summer ; 
consequently, they are of a hardy nature, 
differing entirely from such as Marechal 


posure in the open goes, but, being in pots, 
their roots are liable to suffer unless they 
can be kept moist and cool by plunging them 
in ashes. Summer treatment has for its 
main object the ripening of the growth 
already made indoors. Liberal feeding 
and keeping the foliage clean, together 
with the removal of all flower-buds that 
appear, form the essential cultural de¬ 
tails towards this end. From early 
autumn onwards is the best time to at¬ 
tend to 

Repotting or top-dressing. A word of 
caution may, 1 perhaps, not be out of place 
here. In the forcing of any plants it is a 
recognised fact that the roots ought to be 
I confined to a relatively small space. Over- 
I potting is responsible for more failures 



Rose Una Wallace, 


Niel, which occupies a permanent posi¬ 
tion indoors, because of its tenderness, 
and will only respond to heat satisfac¬ 
torily under intelligent treatment. Plants 
that have been established in pots a 
season or more give the earliest results, 
but a succession is easily obtained by lift¬ 
ing and potting in autumn those from the 
open. The foundation of successful 
forcing lies in well-ripened wood and a 
healthy though restricted root action. In 
average seasons, we may safely assume 
that plants that have had a full season in 
the open have practically ripened their 
wood by now, and may be potted forth¬ 
with. To enable those that flowered In¬ 
doors last spring to achieve the same ob¬ 
ject, it is necessary fqp--fcfeem to have the 
same conditions, In si %fW | 


iu forcing than is generally recognised, 
and the aim should be in all cases to have 
the pots well filled with roots before 
transferring them to a larger receptacle. 
It is much better to apply a top-dressing 
than to repot where there is a doubt as to 
the future of a plant. Roses appreciate a 
rather stiff loam, roughly chopped up, and 
enriched with bone meal or some other 
approved fertiliser, together with a liberal 
sprinkling of old mortar rubble and wood 
ashes. No advantage is gained by using 
raw manure, but a sprinkling of soot after 
some of the roughest soil has been laid 
over the drainage is beneficial. It is an 
advantage if the soil can be mixed some 
time in advance of using and sheltered 
from the weather, as in potting it must 
be made quite firm. In top-dressing, use 


the soil a little richer, first of all remov¬ 
ing about an inch of the old material with 
a pointed stick. Water through a fine 
rose, and stand the plants in a cool frame, 
or where they can be sheltered from heavy 
rain. 

Pruning may be carried out after the 
wood is ripe, and consists for the most 
part of cutting back the young wood to 
three or four buds, according to tl\e 
strength and vigour of the plant. Ram¬ 
blers and weeping standards will only 
need the immature ends nipi>ed off. Un¬ 
less a house is set apart for forcing, it is 
not advisable to commence too early, the 
end of the year being soon enough in a 
mixed house, introducihg the strongest 
plants first, leaving the remainder till to¬ 
wards the end of January. So far as is 
possible, the house ought to be kept cool 
for the first two or three weeks, admit¬ 
ting air freely during the day, but closing 
the ventilators at night. After this pro-, 
liminary treatment a little artificial heat 
may be applied, for the puri>ose of main¬ 
taining a night temperature round about 
45 degs., with a rise of 5 degs. more dur¬ 
ing the day. This, with an -occasional 
spraying of the plants with water of the 
same temperature as the house, will in¬ 
duce a gradual swelling of the buds, and 
with the first leaf a rise of a few more 
degrees may be permitted. A certain 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere 
will now be necessary, and, according to 
outside conditions, it may be created by 
damping the paths and between the pots 
once or twice a day. Continue to syringe 
the foliage, and gradually bring about 
warmer conditions to within easy reach of 
f>0 degs. in the absence of sun-heat, and 
when the buds are showing prominently. 
Careful watering is essential in the early 
stages, and not until the first flowers are 
about to open should there be any feeding 
of those recently potted. Others not so 
treated will naturally derive benefit if fed 
a little earlier. Over-feeding, however, 
should be avoided, as well as hard forcing. 
Mildew is the common enemy of Roses 
under glass, and, other conditions being 
equal, its prevention is largely a matter 
of careful venlHating. Cold draughts arc 
the chief cause, and to avoid these it is 
advisable not to use the side ventilators 
until well on in the season, relying for air 
on the top ones, while at the same time 
using flowers of sulphur to dust the 
foliage, and also near the hot-water 
pipes. Aphis is best kept in check by 
vaporising at regular intervals. Similar 
treatment applies to those that are to be 
lifted, care being taken to pot them in the 
smallest pots the roots will go into. Feb¬ 
ruary Is a suitable time to take them in¬ 
doors, and if forcing proceeds gradually 
excellent results follow. 

Roses that force well are fairly nume¬ 
rous, but the older ones still remain tlie 
best. II.T.’s are, perhai>s, the most in 
demand, and a useful selection would in¬ 
clude Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caroliue 
Testout,' General McArthur. Richmond, 
Sunburst, Lyon. Lady Hillingdon, Lady 
Roberts, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Liberty. 
Amongst Tea-scented varieties, White 
Maman Cochet, The Bride, and Brides¬ 
maid are always popular. The dwarf 
Polyantlia varieties make admirable i>ot 
plants, and such as Mrs. W. II. Cutbush 
and Jessie are sure to please. For con¬ 
servatory decoration the Ramblers are in¬ 
valuable, and in Mrs. W. Flight, Lady 
Gay, Hiawatha, and the white and pink 
Dorothy Perkins, together with the deep 
crimson Excelsa, we have excellent mate¬ 
rial. These, wfimk gro^Ta:weeping 
standards, are.gmongst, .the most beautifuL 
of all spring-flowering shbjects.— F. J*. T. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 

“•A. G.’s ” (p. 519) vigorous protest against 
the barbarous practice of defoliating 
Tomatoes should be noted by amateur 
growers. Professional growers generally 
have quite abandoned a practice which 
common sense should tell all who grow this 
esculent is violating the laws of nature 
by destroying that which is as neces¬ 
sary to a plant as the lungs are to a 
human being. Let in the light say the ad¬ 
vocates of wholesale defoliation, but what 
is the use of light and sunshine if the 
fruit stops swelling, and this is exactly 
what happens' when the greater part of 
the leaves is cut away. A lady in this ! 
district who employs a jobbing gardener 
and has things done according to her own 
ideas insisted on having all the leaves cut 
off as soon as three trusses were formed, 
and she had this done because another 
lady with just the same amount of know¬ 
ledge told her it was the correct thing to 
do. And this is how an extremely foolish 
practice has been i)erpetuated. That per¬ 
son would have had a nice lot of fruit, 
but it has not advanced since the leaves 
were cut away.- 

A certain amount of defoliation can be 
practised without danger—in fact under 
certain conditions with benefit. In some 
seasons growth is rank, and it may be 
necessary to cut away a little of the foli¬ 
age, but the grower should go to work 
cautiously. It much depends upon the 
amount of space allowed to each plant. 
When placed from two feet to three feet 
apart there will be but little need for cut¬ 
ting away leaves—the only reason for so 
doing being that air and sun are more 
freely admitted to the fruit, causing it to 
swell more freely and having a hastening 
effect on the fruit. In a very moderate 
way this may be the case, but how can a 
fruit come to iierfection when the flow of 
sap is cut off, as it must be, when all the 
leaves are destroyed? Those who treat 
Tomatoes in this barbarous fashion in 
order to be consistent should cut away the I 
leaves from their Apples, Strawberries, 
and other fruits; but they would not dream 
of doing such a thing. They know that by 
so doing they would practically destroy 
their chance of a crop. It is strange that 
with the great advance in gardening know¬ 
ledge and the multiplication of gardening 
literature this foolish custom should still 
be so prevalent, and I do know that It is 
very common among amateur gardeners, 
every year instances of this absurd custom 
coming to my knowledge. Under glass I 
grow my Tomatoes about 1 foot apart and 
3 feet between the rows, and my rule is 
that if I can plainly see the fruit, it is 
getting enough light. If not I cut away a 
leaf or portion of one, but no more than 
appears necessary. A certain amount of 
sun must be beneficial, bat cxix^liv&ito its 
Digitized by VjjCK •vJlC 


full influence in a time of great heat to a 
certain extent hinders the fruit from swell¬ 
ing, as the skin is over-hardened. When 
the fruit begins to ripen, I make a prac¬ 
tice of clearing the lower part of the 
plants, so that there is a free admission 
of air to the lower part of the stems, which 
gives them substance, and keeps them free 
from fungoid diseases, and renders water¬ 
ing more easy. This is, however, gradually 
done, for leaves cannot be destroyed with-! 
out having a prejudicial effect on root 
action. Leaf extension and root action go 
hand in hand. An injury to the foliage 
affects root extension. 

J. Cornhill. 


WART DISEASE : THE TRADE AND 
IMMUNE VARIETIES. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
wish to point out to merchants and seeds¬ 
men selling immune varieties of seed Po¬ 
tatoes for planting in areas infected with 
Wart disease that it is proposed to issue 
at an early date an order which will modify 
the restriction now in force that merchants 
must obtain licences for selling such Pota¬ 
toes under the proposed order. Stocks of 
approved immune varieties which were in¬ 
spected whilst growing and certified as 
reasonably free from rogues by either the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries or the j 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland may be i 
introduced to and sold for planting on in -1 
fected areas without any licence. But on ! 
the occasion of a sale for planting, the 
serial numbers of the certificate must be 
quoted on the invoice or other written 
document given to purchasers. No Pota¬ 
toes for planting other than these can be 
brought or sent into infected areas except 
under the authority of a licence issued by 
the Board. The Board propose to work in 
the closest co-operation with persons intro¬ 
ducing Potatoes for planting into infected 
areas to see that the introducer of such 
Potatoes has obtained either the certificate 
number of the inspected seed or the special 
licence to introduce other seed. It should 
be pointed out that it is not the Board’s 
intention to grant licences for the introduc¬ 
tion of non-certified stocks until they are 
satisfied that the supply of certified stocks 
has been used up. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Cauliflowers.— I had thought of 
planting some Cauliflower plants this 
autumn. Could you please tell me when I 
could expect them to turn in? I was going 
to plant the earliest kinds, and, as you 
know, we are earlier here than even the 
south of England.— Guernsey. 

[In England it is necessary to give 
Cauliflower plants the shelter of a frame 
during the winter, or otherwise to plant 


them under handlights, but generally the 
[ former method is practised. About the 
middle or end of March, just according to 
the nature of the season, the plants are set 
! out in their permanent quarters, some¬ 
times under handlights or cloches, and, m 
the absence of either, are given the pro¬ 
tection of flower-pots at night or shielded 
from cold winds by placing small boughs 
j of evergreens round them. We have also 
successfully treated them by planting in 
deeply-drawn drills, the 6 ides of the latter 
serving to break the force of northerly and 
east winds. So treated, heads ready for 
j cutting may be obtained by mid-June in 
warm localities. In your mild climate we 
j should think you would be able to com¬ 
mence cutting by the middle or end of 
| March. We would suggest your consulting 
growers in your own or immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, when you could then settle the 
point at issue to your satisfaction.] 
Tomatoes in winter.— A number of 
healthy-looking cuttings of Tomatoes 
struck and potted early in September led 
to an inquiry as to what it was proposed to 
do with them in the coming winter, and 
to the reply, “ Keep them in the green¬ 
house and have an.earl 3 ^ crop next year.” 
On the face of it this seems an easy way 
to get a stock of plants together with little 
trouble, but the real trouble usually com¬ 
mences about November, when in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse in this time of fuel short¬ 
age it is impossible to keep up the requisite 
heat to tide them over the winter, and 
when damp often plays havoc with the 
plants. On several occasions I tried 
autumn propagation, but must confess that 
it was never very satisfactory, as what 
few plants did survive did not in the long 
run turn out so well as those raised from 
seed in February or March, and, in con¬ 
sequence of that experience, I would sug¬ 
gest to those who are growing young plants 
on, not to be hampered with too many. 
Plants raised from seed, in my judgment, 
possess greater vitality and are better in 
every way. The sun is a great factor in 
bringing on young plants, and however 
promising those raised from cuttings may 
be in the late autumn, there comes a time 
when there is a stoppage in growth and a 
change is apparent. Seedlings, on the 
other hand, given fair conditions make 
steady progress until the time arrives when 
they may be removed to their fruiting-pots 
and the crop is practically ensured. Just 
at a time like this, keeping Tomatoes in 
winter in houses where other plants have 
to be wintered is something of a lottery.— 
Leahurst. 

Marrows. —This has been a good season 
for these, the great heat during May and 
June evidently suiting the plants, as 
growth was quick and yet firm, and where 
a plentiful supply of water was afforded 
and the foliage well wetted with a rose can 
or syringe in the evening quick returns 
were to be had. It is a mistake to plant 
the Marrow in too rich a root-run. True, 
it makes rapid growth, but fails to show 
fruit to any extent. Far better feed the 
plants as soon as the fruits begin to form. 
The fruits ought to be cut before they show 
signs of ripening. We had several de¬ 
grees of frost-on the morning of September 
20 th, severely injuring plants that were ex- 
t>osed to the north wind.—J. M., Eltham , 
Kent. 

Vegetables generally are looking re¬ 
markably well and are very plentiful. 
Every precaution should be taken to 
guard the crops against earlv frosts, for 
it frequently happens that after the first 
autumn frost there is a long spell of fine 
open weather. Much may l>e done by pro¬ 
viding temjxxrarv shelter' for such tender 
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OUTDOOR 

NOTES FROM EARLIIAM HALL. 
Every garden with any pretension to the 
name lnjssesses features of its own, and 
that of Earlham Hall, Norwich, the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Sydney Morris, is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration, indeed, affords proof of it, while 
tending also to show in no unmistakable 
way how, on occasion, certain widely 
different phases of gardening may be either 
wedded together or so intimately associated 
as to be to the mutual advantage of both. 
All this is so clearly shown by the view 
given in the illustration that comment, 
thereon might appear superfluous. That 
is really not the fact, however, and im¬ 
portant lessons are to be had from this 
charming view. In the first place, the 
proximity of the formal and informal in 
gardening without any obscuring veil is 
'■ather unusual. Yet it is not incongruous; 


PLANTS. 

to good effect. The sunk formal garden 
is very simply done, paths of dull red 
brick, if I rightly remember, with Roses 
in beds on Grass and low encompassing 
stone walls then barely ornamented by 
time, but from whose summit, and not a 
few of the larger crevices, plant life 
already was putting in an appearance. 

The scene depicted, however, while lend¬ 
ing itself admirably to the photographers* 
art, is not the only gardening feature—if. 
indeed, the chief one—at Earlham. A 
greater one, probably by common consent, 
would be the rock garden. Autumn, how¬ 
ever, is not the season of much plant 
beauty in that department, and though the 
lesson of the rocks and their disposal 
would be an ever present feature, further 
remark thereon must for the moment be 
deferred. Then, of course, Earlham is the 
new home of the modern Montbretia, great 


find available and that are suitable for the 
purpose. Unfortunately, however, there 
are still many people who do not appreciate 
natural effects and see no charm in this 
form of gardening, the trim lawn, path, 
border, and bed being, in their opinion, the 
best form of gardening. Nevertheless, 
w ild gardening is increasing in favour, for 
in almost every w*alk of life to-day there 
is a tendency to get from the artificial to 
the natural, and as wild gardening be¬ 
comes better understood it will have a 
place in all gardens of any pretensions. 

The wild garden has nothing to do with 
the wilderness, though it may be carried 
out to it, nor is it a garden sown with 
annuals allowed to run wild. It should 
not be allowed to meddle with the flower 
garden proper. The idea should be kept 
distinct from the various important, phases 
of hardy plant growth in beds, groups, and 
borders in which good culture will produce 
many happy effects. In the smaller class 
of gardens there is little room for the wild 
garden, but on the larger places there is 



In the garden at Earlham Hall , Norwich. 


rather docs the way the background ai>- 
l>curs to grow' out of the other but make 
for a more beautiful and complete w'hole. 
Note, too, the picture-making effect, the 
exi«nsive scale, the great background long 
ago installed and but waiting for the gar¬ 
dener to introduce the final touches In 
front and so complete the picture. View¬ 
ing the scene a year or two ago from the 
same standpoint as that from which the 
photograph was obviously taken, I remem¬ 
ber how greatly impressed I was with it 
all, and, in particular, the apparent fitness 
of the association of the bolder and 
showier types of herbaceous plants with 
some of the more ornamental fruiting and 
flowering shrubs. With the adoption of 
grouping on a fairly generous scale there 
yet remained healthy breathing room for 
the border plants and good room for de¬ 
velopment. The border itself is of con¬ 
siderable extent, and contains much flower 
beauty during the season. Then, as will 
.be eeen, a broad-turfed way takes the place 
of the more frequenfr^gfravel path, |which. 
in thi|. | jn^pj^e,|.^ojld in qpy||j&sed 


things having been accomplished there 
during recent years. Only so recently as 
September 2*?rd two new' sorts were given 
awards, one of such surpassing excellence 
and distinction as to gain a first-class 
certificate by a unanimous vote from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. E. II. Jenkins. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 

The desire for less formality in the gar¬ 
den has led to the introduction in many 
'places of features w’hich arc more or less 
reproductions of Nature’s methods of 
planting and grouping and termed wild 
gardening. Not wild in the sense that it 
is a garden left entirely to take care of 
itself, but one where the designs of Nature 
are lavishly copied, though the hand of the 
artist is cunningly camouflaged, thus pro¬ 
ducing effects which appear quite natural. 
To do this requires considerable skill and 
knowledge, together with a natural apti¬ 
tude for creating and reproducing natural 
effects with such plants as one can readily 


ample room on the outer fringes of the 
hnvn, in grove, park, or by w’oodland w r alks 
and drives where wonderful new and 
beautiful effects may be created. A shaded 
w'ood studded with Heputicas, native 
Aquilegias, Trilliums, Azaleas, Kalmias, a 
plantation dotted with Primroses, a 
w'aving eea of Daffodils in copse or grove 
are pictures everyone can appreciate in 
Nature, and which have an equal charm 
when planted in the garden In Nature’s 
way. There are scores of exotics that are 
happy and most effective w'hen treated in 
this way. 

The selection of plants must be accord¬ 
ing to circumstances as to position and 
conditions. Some knowledge of the soil ie 
also necessary so that such plants ns are 
chosen are only those that are likely to 
become permanently established. A few 
experiments on a small eeale would be well 
worth while in order to ascertain what 
plants are likely to give the best results 
before putting Quantities. In 

planting, earc -fcty avoid any definite 
arrangement hs'to distance apart! or ofitiine 
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of the groups is essential to a natural 
effect. An iron crowbar for making holes 
for the bulbs or tubers is, as a rule, the 
best planting tool—one man to make the 
holes and another to follow dropping bulbs 
into them and filling up with easily- 
manipulated soil. Such things as Daffo¬ 
dils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Fritillarias, 
\Vinter Aconite, and Colchicume arc best 
planted in this way. Date autumn is the 
best time of the year to plant all bulbs and 
tubers. 

Such plants as hardy Primroses, Forget- 
me-nots, Foxglove, CEnothera, Epilobium, 
Violas, etc., are most conveniently raised 
from seeds sown in the early spring. Care 
will be necessary for a month or two after 
germination to keep the seedlings from be¬ 
ing smothered by weeds and rival plants. 

The near-by woods may be scoured for 
native plants, both herbaceous and w’oody, 
deciduous and evergreen, many of which 
abound in large quantities in all our woods. 
There are few' more pleasing sights than a 1 
bold planting of native Azaleas when they i 
are in bloom, a bank covered with wild 
Roses or Honeysuckle, an irregular group 
of Daphne on the outskirts of a plantation, 
with a generous supply of Dogwoods, 
Sumachs, and Viburnums as connecting 
links with the wilderness beyond, are 
easily created picturesque features w’orthy 
of any garden.—J. Gihson in The Gar- j 
defiers’ Chronicle of America. 


NOTES FROM BETTWS-Y-COED. 
Several curious things have happened in 
this garden w’hieh I cannot understand. 

PakocHktus communis, introduced about 
1895, never failed to flower freely from 
July, till cut dow r n by frost. In 1913 there 
was plenty of flowers from the end of May , 
till November. Some plants under a 
Rhododendron, where almost no sun 
reached them, flowered as well as those in 
full sun. In June, 1915, a plant of Paro- 
chetus, in a position where the sun comes 
on from midday to evening, covered a 
space of five feet by three feet. It trailed 
over large rocks from north to south, root¬ 
ing itself in the chinks. This was ren¬ 
dered still more beautiful by Polygonum 
vaceinifolium, which covers the rocks in 
the same part of the garden. The soil I 
use is a mixture of sandy loam and peat 
or leaf-mould. In May of this year, tw’o 
lots of Parochetus w'ere planted in full sun 
* at the edge of a Water-Lily tank, where 
hitherto they have never failed to do well. 
These plants have never suffered from 
drought. If a flower appeared it withered 
in a day or two. From September 21st 
flowers are being produced sparingly. In 
the rock garden, w'here Parochetus did so 
W'ell in *1915, not a flow'er is to be seen. 

Verbena chamcedryoides. —For the last 
four years this beautiful plant has been 
almost too rampant—flowering incessantly 
from June to November. In May I 
planted three strong tufts; they entirely 
refused to grow, and are only now spread¬ 
ing and flowering— i.e., since September 
21st. Verbena radicans has flow’ered well, 
but I do not care for the colour. A par¬ 
ticularly fine form of Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus has done better than during the ten 
years I have grow r n it. A plant started in 
May last covers a space of over five feet in 
all directions. 

Aster E. C. Buxton nanus.— In August, 
1903, the Rev. Wolley Dod discovered a 
seedling in this garden which is, I believe, 
called Aster E. C. Buxton nanus at 
Kew. It has never done w’ell since 1913, 
and what flowers there wrere had no colour. 
At the end of August a number of plants 
began to flow’er ns Urey have nevel done 
bclore-E+iJtrong tuf blsL^nci f^® s , I 


quantities of flow r ers about four inches 
high, and the colour is very good. 

Primula Juli.e hybrids. —Are hybrids 
of Primula Julite uncommon? One is 
flowering 3 inches to four inches high, and 
I see another apparently the same. 

Gaultheria tricophylla. —I have three 
large plantations of this and hardly any 
berries have ripened—the first failure in 
twenty years. 

Helichrysum bellidioides. —A beauti¬ 
ful but rather pestilent plant. The frost 
of 191G-17 made it, if i>ossible, more ram¬ 
pant than before. It is usually in full 
bloom from the end of May to Christmas 
This season a few flowers are showing at 
the end of September. 

Potentilla alba is usually in flower at 
least nine months out of twelve. It has 
not flowered since June, but Is now, at the 
end of Septeml>cr, going to do so. Ger¬ 
anium grandiflorum the same. 

E. C. Buxton. 


HARDY CALCEOLARIAS. 

The gorgeous Calceolarias of the green¬ 
house are objects of much admiration, and 
never fail to attract visitors at flower 
shows and in public gardens. To the lover 
of the outdoor garden, and especially to 
one who is interested in rock gardening, 
it is satisfactory to know’ that several 
species and at least one hybrid may be 
grown in the open. 

There are two sections—viz., herbaceous 
species and shrubby species, looked at from 
a gardening point of view’. To the first 
section belongs 

C. plantaginea, a low-growing plant 
spreading by means of short side growths; 
the leaves, formed in rosettes, are broadly 
ovate with toothed margins and attain a 
considerable size in moist positions. The 
flow’ers, produced on slender steins, nine 
inches to a foot high, are of a fine bright 
yellow’. 

C. polyrrhiza increases rapidly by 
means of wide-spreading rhizomes, and 
quickly finds its way into conditions w’hich 
suit it. At Glasnevin, where it was origin¬ 
ally planted in a small bog, it spread up a 
bank on one side and established itself 
among the roots of ferns growing there; 
it appears to like rather drier conditions 
than C. plantaginea. The leaves are long 
and narrow’ed into a petiole and are softly 
hairy on both surfaces. The flowers, pro¬ 
duced singly on slender stems, have a 
rounded “ pouch ” yellow with numerous 
reddish brown spots underneath. 

C. John Innes Is a remarkably fine plant 
raised at the John Innes Horticultural In¬ 
stitute, Surrey. It is the result of cross¬ 
ing the tw’o species previously mentioned, 
and combines the good qualities of both 
parents. In habit it closely resembles C. 
plantaginea, forming a comparatively com¬ 
pact mass increasing by short side 
growths; the leaves are intermediate, nar¬ 
rower than those of C. plantaginea, but not 
showing the distinct petiole of C. polyr¬ 
rhiza. The flowers, produced in pairs, and 
carried on wiry stems each 9 inches to a 
foot in height, are longer than in either of 
the parents, the pouch widening as it ex¬ 
pands, becoming somewhat wedge-shaped. 
The colour is bright yellow’, with a few 
brown spots on the underside of the 
pouch. 

Shrubby Species. 

Of these there is a considerable number, 
but only a very few can be grown outside, 
and these only in the milder parts of the 
country, or in very sheltered positions. 

C. alba is one of the most attractive, 
with narrow dark green leaves, slightly 


toothed. The flowers, produced in 
branched racemes, are small and pure 
white. The w’hole plant is somewhat vis¬ 
cid or clammy. This makes an interesting 
wall plant, and is worth persevering with 
w’here good plants are appreciated. 

C. integrifolia is fairly hardy in mild 
localities or with shelter. The leaves are 
oval, tapering to a blunt point, dark green 
above, grey below’ with prominent veins. 
The flowers, produced in clusters on long 
stems, are bright yellow, and make a good 
display from July onwards. 

C. Sinclair! is an attractive plant where 
it succeeds, but it cannot be considered 
hardy, though it lives in a cold frame, and 
Is frequently subjected to frost. Where it 
can be kept fairly dry in winter it seems 
to survive all right, and a position should 
be selected accordingly when planting in 
the open. The base of a wall, or a shel¬ 
tered dry position in the rock garden, 
w’here water could be applied jn summer, 
would seem to offer the greatest hopes of 
success. C. Sinclair! forms a low-spread¬ 
ing bush, the leaves, green above and 
w’hitish below, are distinctly stalked, the 
stalk and midrib of the leaf being tinged 
with a dull reddish browm colour. The 
flowers are white, w’ith reddish purple 
spots. 

C. violacea is certainly one of the 
hardiest, and survives in a variety of posi¬ 
tions, but requires protection from cold 
w’inds. The leaves are oval lanceolate and 
stalked, while the light violet-coloured 
flowers are marked with darker spots be¬ 
low. Given shelter in winter and an ade¬ 
quate supply of moisture in summer, C. 
violacea is a most attractive and distinct 
plant worthy of a place among choice 
things.—X., Dublin, in Irish Gardening. 


STAKING HARDY PLANTS. 
Various suggestions are often made as to 
the different kinds of stakes to be used in 
securing hardy plants and the means of 
tying the same, but I do not think any¬ 
thing can be found alike better for keeping 
growths in position and at the same time 
retaining the natural appearance of the 
plants without any huddled-up aspect than 
fairly stout and yet twiggy Pea-sticks. 
They should be stout enough to protect 
grow’ths from rough winds, twiggy to keep 
young side growths from dropping over, 
and yet not too sprawling. Some fairly 
stout compact branches of Hazel, Birch, or 
Beech will answer admirably, and if the 
young growths are brought through the 
openings very little of the sticks will be in 
evidence, that is, so far as all plants of 
loose-branching habit are concerned. In 
the case of those plants that throw the 
flow’ers wrell above the foliage, like the 
taller Campanulas or Lobelia cardinalis, 
the twiggy part of the stakes can be con¬ 
siderably restricted in size. Again, where 
beds or parts of beds are planted with 
Pentstemons and the situation is exposed, 
the plants will be all the better for a little 
support, and this may take the form of 
shorter boughs inserted at intervals just 
before flowering commences, this especially 
with those varieties with extra-6ized bells 
and, consequently, heavier spikes. 

In all cases, whatever form of stake and 
tying is used, care should be taken to leave 
the plant with its natural appearance un¬ 
altered. The introduction of stouter, 
sturdier growth into many of the newer 
varieties of some families (the Ox-eye 
Daisy and the Phloxes as examples) has, 
fortunately, enabled us to dispense with 
very much of the staking that was other¬ 
wise necessary. Reverting, however, for 
a mordent to our twiggy stakes, I may note 
that they are also applicable to plants of 
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dwarfer habit. Where, for instance, I 
clumps of the old Crimson Clove are 
grown, these stakes will be found just as 
useful In keeping the blooms from the 
ground as staking and tying of a more 
elaborate character. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NARCISSUS KESTREL. 

To-day, as for some years past now, the 
poetlcus Narcissi, of which Kestrel, de¬ 
pleted in the accompanying Illustration, 
Is one, constitute a not inconsiderable sec¬ 
tion of the genus, and the varieties, while 
approximating to each other in some re¬ 
spects, are quite distinct when seen side 
by side, either growing or when cut. There 
are, of course, the traceable characteris¬ 
tics of parentage, seen either in petal, tex¬ 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Pampas Grass.—I should 

be very grateful to you if you would kindly 
advise me as to the proper treatment of 
Pampas Grass. Should the dead Grass be 
pulled out? It Is an old plant, but it 
seems as if the centre is caving in. It has 
not flowered this year.—L. Canova, 
Barnet. 

[Firing the clumps is the best way of 
ridding the plants of the accumulated rub¬ 
bish and dead material of past years. By 
deferring the firing of the Pampas Grass 
till the greater severity of the winter is 
past—it would not be prudent to do it in 
the autumn unless adequate protection was 
afforded the clumps for the winter—the 
danger from frost would be disposed of. 
Then with the earliest signs of returning 



Narcissus Kestrel. 


ture, or form, and not less so in the now 
rimmed or anon self-coloured crowns. 
Naturally, too, the parental influence may 
be detected in the time of their flowering 
early or late, though In other instances 
some would appear to have decided to 
split the difference and become veritable 
gap-stoppers. It is just this remarkable 
procession, the result of linking up the 
early poeticus with the May-flowering sorts 
originally, that has made these modern 
poeticus sorts of such exceeding value 
from the garden standi>oint. Otherwise— 
for glistening purity, firm texture, and 
form—they are alone, and a collection of 
the best is most satisfying. Kestrel, now 
Illustrated, Is worthy of Inclusion in any 
good set, and will assuredly secure a fair 
measure of prals^e^n with the|best. 
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growth you had better lift the plants and j 
divide and replant them. By so doing, an 
opportunity will be afforded for the further 
freeing of the plants of rubbish and any 
bad weeds as Bindweed, Twitch, or Gout 
weed. The ground, too, could also be 
cleaned. Fresh stations would be best, as 
in these the plants would have the benefit 
of new soil. Clumps would be the more 
easily formed by your planting three or 
five pieces in a group, the units separated 
by a foot or 15 inches. The best way to 
divide such things as Pampas Grass is to 
lay the clumps on their side and insert 
two moderately-sized garden forks placed 
back to back into the tuft just below 
ground-level. When the forks have 
pierced right through the clump wrench 
them outwards in opposite directions. This 
will rend the clump asunder practically 


without loss. Repeat the operation as 
often as is necessary. For dividing stub¬ 
born-rooted herbaceous plants the two-fork 
method is unequalled.] 

Colour in Delphiniums.—I really deplore 
the modern tendency to change the Del¬ 
phinium from a blue to a mauve or purple 
flower. Blue flowers, that is, of a true 
pure blue, are exceedingly scarce in 
the garden. Forget-me-nots, Gentians, 
Anchusas, and such annuals as Nigella, 
Phacelia, aud Nemophila almost exhaust 
the list, while mauve and violet shades are 
as common as Gooseberries. The rosy 
veining or flush on a sky-blue Delphinium 
is exceedingly pretty so long as the colours 
remain distinct, but in most of the modern 
varieties they are so run together as to 
produce a dull muddy purple. Colour 
seems now to be entirely sacrificed to enor¬ 
mous size, as in “ Alake ” and “ Statuaire 
Rude,” reminding one of the bygone craze 
for huge Chrysanthemums. This size 
seems to be more easily attainable in the 
mauve shades. The new 44 Sir Douglas 
Haig ” appears to me a bloated mon¬ 
strosity, of a colour dull and gloomy 
enough to depress the whole garden. Most 
of the pure blue shades, such as the ex¬ 
quisite ‘‘Lizzie van Veen” and “Beauty 
of Bath,” seem to have Belladonna blood 
in them. Cannot some hybridiser give us 
a variety with a tall, fine spike, aud the 
glorious unstained turquoise-blue which is 
now getting rare in our gardens?—L. D. D. 

Polyanthuses.— If not already divided, 
opportunity should be taken to split up 
roots of old Polyanthuses and plant them 
out in fresh quarters. Plants, too, that 
were raised from seed sown earlier are 
now ready for their final shift. It is some¬ 
what surprising, however, how many who 
grow them are content to give them third- 
class culture, planting them out in poor 
j soil, and in a place that does not get too 
* much sun. First-class culture consists in 
piauting them out in good loam and rotted 
manure—cow-dung if it can be obtained— 
with leaf-mould. In such a compost one is 
amply rewarded with noble trusses of 
bloom and plenty of good foliage. The 
varieties to-day are so beautiful that it 
pays to go to a little trouble in giving them 
the best material, as they are amongst the 
most delightful of our spring flowers, and 
though, perhaps, the winter may rob them 
of their leaves, they quickly recover in the 
warm spring sunlight.— Leahurst. 

Tropaeolum pentaphyllum.—It seems a 
long time since I saw this plant. It used 
to be grown in the garden of Mr. R. A. 
Oswald at Cavons, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and is probably there still. The flowers 
have not the brilliancy of those of T. 
speciosum, which is so deservedly popular. 
It is a good climber for warm places out¬ 
doors or a cool greenhouse. The flowers 
are of a yellowish-red and the growth is 
slender and graceful. It has tuberous 
roots, and any who may succeed in 
securing these would do well to protect 
them for the first winter or two after 
planting. T. pentaphyllum prefers a cal¬ 
careous soil.— S. Arnott. 

Cephalaria tatarica. — Though often 
spoken of as a wild garden plant, this is 
worthy of a place in a herbaceous border 
where there is plenty of room. It has a 
good deal to recommend it, for it is of the 
easiest culture either in sun or partial 
shade. It comes up strongly year after 
year, always giving a profusion of its large 
lemon-coloured pincushion flow T ers on long, 
stiff stalks, which are most useful for 
cutting. A vase of these mixed with the 
blue Caucasian Scabious is beautiful for 
table decoratidfl, the two colours blending 
admirably. It is easily raised from eeeds, 
which are produced in profusion.—N. L. 
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ASPIDISTRA FAILING. 

I have, in a 12-inch pot, a lovely 
Aspidistra which I desire to repot into a 
14-inch pot. In doing so, should the old 
mould be broken away from the roots or 
left intact? The new leaves that have 
grown this summer have died off from the 
root. Is this because the pot is too small? 
On the under side of the leaves there has 
appeared this summer a large number of 
very tiny brown insects. Can you tell me 
the cause and the remedy? Should I de¬ 
cide to separate into two plants I suppose 
all that is necessary is to cut with a knife 
according to the size 1 want the extra 
plant. I shall be glad if you will kindly 
advise me. S. Newson. 

[It is now too late to repot your 
Aspidistra, the best time to do this being 
the latter half of April and the month of 
May. In shifting a plant into a larger pot 
as much of the old soil should be removed 
as can be done without unduly distressing 
the roots. On turning the plant out of its 
pot for the purpose of repotting, the drain¬ 
age crocks at the bottom must first of all 
be taken away. Then a good bit of soil 
can be removed from the shoulder of the 
ball of earth without interfering with the 
roots. Next, these last may be loosened 
all round the ball so that they will quickly 
enter into the new soil when repotted. As 
yours is already in such a large pot we 
should not advise you to shift it into a 
larger one, but rather to divide it next 
spring. It is quite possible that you can 
make three good plants from it. In 
dividing, yon must not. cut through the ball 
of earth without first tracing the different 
crowns, otherwise some of the most im¬ 
portant may be damaged. The soil must 
be worked away from the roots till the 
course of the rhizomes or underground 
steins can be traced, and then they must 
be severed with a sharp knife where de¬ 
sired. 

The pots prepared for the reception of 
the plants should be clean and effectually 
drained, w T ith a few broken crocks put, 
concave side downwards, in the bottom, a 
large one being placed over the drainage 
hole. The compost is a very important 
matter, as, if it keeps in good condition, 
the plant will remain for two or three 
years without repotting. A suitable com¬ 
post may be made up of two parts fibrous 
loam to one part of leaf-mould or peat, 
and a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. It 
is so difficult to get good leaf-mould free 
from insects that peat is more generally 
used. The soil must be pressed dowm 
evenly and made moderately firm. Care 
should be taken not to bury the rhizomes 
too deeply, as this will cause the young 
leaves to split. When the plants are potted 
it is a good plan to insert a stake in the 
centre and loop up a few of the principal 
leaves to it, as if this is not done, and the 
leaves sway about, the rooting is much 
retarded. Two important points to bear in 
mind are, firstly, the Aspidistra does not 
like direct sunshine, and secondly, no 
water should be allowed to stand in the 
saucers or jardinieres in which the plants 
are placed. We cannot understand why 
the new leaves have died off; certainly not 
because the pot is too small. The most, 
likely reason is that the roots are in an 
unhealthy state. The tiny insects referred 
to are, doubtless, what is known as scale 
insects. For their removal the leaves 
should first of all be sponged over with a 
solution of soft soap and warm water, 
then with a pointed piece of stick care¬ 
fully loosen all the scales, and a second 
sponging will remove them. It Is, of course, 
necessary lo be very careful not to injure 
the leaver when removing the scalejl 
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Garden Pests and friends. 

ONION PESTS. 

A correspondent, signing himself “A Dis¬ 
ciple of ‘ G. I.’ ” (p. 440), who complains 
that, his Onions, both spring and 
autumn-sown, have failed, evidently 
lives in a bad Onion country—that is, 
a district which is much infested with the 
Onion maggot. In such places growing 
spring-sown Onions is a bit of a gamble. 
Now and then one may get a good crop, but 
it may be said that it is six to one against 
the grower. In this district the Onion is 
the worst thing the vegetable grower has 
to deal with. Comparatively few cottagers 
or allotment holders try their luck with 
spring-sown crops, preferring the much 
safer way of planting., out August-sow r n 
seedlings. These are not often attacked by 
the maggot., as by the time the fly appears 
they are tough and strong, but I have 
known cases where they have been totally 
destroyed in the manner described. I am 
undecided as to the respective merits of 
Onions sown in the open ground in August, 
and those sown in gentle warmth, in Feb¬ 
ruary or later in a cool house. A neigh¬ 
bour raised some in his greenhouse, and 
when they were planted they were like 
little straws, but they grew amazingly and 
the man had a very fine lot of bulbs. They 
overtook and even w T ent past strong Au¬ 
gust-sown plants. It is just as w T ell to 
have tw r o strings to one's bow and sow in 
spring also, even if one seems to have 
plenty. If space in the garden should be 
limited the superabundance of plants can 
be planted and can be used early. I take 
it for granted that no one can have too 
many Onions. 

I cannot think that the previous condi¬ 
tion of “A Disciple’s” land has to do with 
his failure, that is, if it is due to the mag¬ 
got. Cottagers and allotment growers here j 
are clean gardeners, but failures are very 
frequent, and I feel certain that if failures 
were due to a maggot already existent at 
the time of sowing, ground coming into 
what is termed a ‘‘dirty condition ” might 
be responsible for a failure, hut this is not 
the case. The fly deposits its eggs on the 
plant, and if this fly could be kept off there 
would be perfect immunity. I venture to 
assert that if in a maggot-infested locality 
no Onions w*ere grown for twenty years on 
ground that had been maintained in a clean 
state, the first crop put on it would be 
just as liable to attack as if dther condi¬ 
tions had prevailed. What a boon it would 
be if an Onion fly trap could be devised. 

I am strongly of opinion that the fly could 
be kept off if the grower could devote suffi¬ 
cient time to the work. If the plants were 
syringed with some insecticide at. intervals 
during the flying time of the insect, the 
deposit of eggs would be hindered. I make 
a practice of syringing Faris Daisies with 
XL. insecticide twice during the spring 
months and again in summer, and I have 
not had any plants injured since I adopted 
that plan. The one drawback is that if 
rain comes if, washes off the insecticide, 
which must be renewed, so that syringing 
may be necessary several times. In a 
general way 1 believe the fly does not ap¬ 
pear before June, so that with the first 
spell of fine weather in that month the 
plants should be well drenched with the 
insecticide. I have seen it stated that put¬ 
ting paraffin between the rows acts as a 
preventive, and undoubtedly liberal dress¬ 
ings of soot render the plant distasteful to 
the fly. That it is possible to got a crop 
of Onions under very unfavourable condi¬ 
tions I have had good proof. My father, 
w T ho was a good vegetable grower, hap¬ 
pened to take up his residence where it 


was said that it was impossible to grow 
spring-sown Onions. He was one of those 
men wlio liked to do what others found 
very difficult, and therefore determined to 
show the residents that it. was quite prac¬ 
ticable to grow Onions successfully in that 
locality. The soil there is of that, very 
light character verging on sand that is so 
frequently met with in Surrey, and natur¬ 
ally parches in summer. After manuring 
it was rolled over and over again; the 
drills were cut out with the hoe, and after 
filling in, the ground was again rolled. 
From the end of May through June the 
plants were dusted with soot, so that the 
surface of the soil was quite black. This 
acted in two ways, making the leaves 
bitter and creating a strong smell which 
Was unpleasant to the fly. A good crop 
resulted from this treatment. For mildew 
I have used XL. mildew wash, which is 
certainly better than sulphur, often recom¬ 
mended, as it does its work in twenty-four 
hours. I think, however, that Evan’s 
A.C.C. spray is even better. It certainly 
is a cure for smut. It simply skins off 
the fungus. I used it two years ago for 
a very had attack, and have Seen nothing 
of the fungus since. I not only syringed 
the plants, but covered the soil with It. 

Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-tree slug.—I should be glad to know 
what Is the matter with the Cherry and 
Plum trees of which leaves are enclosed: 
also whether they can bersprayed with any¬ 
thing now.—K. Ross. 

[The leaves you sendliave been attacked 
by the Pear-tree slug, the chrysalides of 
which winter in the soil. Remove to a 
depth of from inches to 4 inches the soil 
over the roots, bury elsewhere, and replace 
with fiesh. If the slug appears next sum¬ 
mer, dust the tree freely in the evening 
with fresh slaked lime, giving a second 
dusting two or three evenings later. After 
a few days syringe hard with clean water 
to thoroughly cleanse the trees.] 

Leaf fungus in Apple-trees_T do not 

know whether the dry summer lias liad 
anything to do with it, but I have been 
having some trouble this year with a 
fungus (Dendriticum) which attacks the 
leaves of Apple-trees, and, if unchecked, is 
capable of doing a good deal of injury. Its 
presence is shown by a dark brown blotch 
on the leaf, which spreads until a con¬ 
siderable part, or even the whole, of the 
leaf looks quite brown and dead, and the 
leaf then drops off, and if the trouble is 
not attended to the tree will soon be 
partially defoliated. The remedy is to 
spray the leaves with a lime sulphur wash 
as soon as the fungus is observed, and it is 
advisable to gather up artel burn all falleu 
leaves as soon as possible. A thorough 
spraying with the wash at winter strength 
should be given in spring just before 
growth commences, and a second ©praying 
in the summer.—W. O. 

Destroying mildew on Roses.— Mr. A. H. 

Wolley Dod (page 451) should store XL 
Mildew Wash and use it according to direc¬ 
tions as soon as the need for it is apparent. 
He will need nothing more, and it. ie clean. 

I have used this mildew wash for some 
years for Roses and for Strawberries 
under glass, and invariably with good re¬ 
sults. This season my Ramblers were at¬ 
tacked just as they were passing out of 
bloom, and I thoroughly drenched them, 
and shall have no more trouble with them 
during the growing time. The syringing 
should he done when fine weather is as¬ 
sured for forty-edgj)^ hpujSin although I l>e- 
Iieve that twentv-Towr nmirs are enough to 
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FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING APPLE-TREES. 
The query by Mr. Cballis, in the issue of 
September 20th, is a pertinent one, and, 
premising that the conditions in Wiltshire 
may differ widely from those of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 1 have no ob¬ 
jection to state why I do not approve of 
summer pruning in the case of Apple-trees. 
Summer pruning, or the shortening of the 
current season’s growths in July or early 
August, Is, I have proved, a mistake. To 
begin with, this practice tends to produce 
a great amount of secondary wood, which 
has to be removed during the winter and 
so doubles the work of pruning. It stands 
to reason that this must ultimately im¬ 
poverish the tree, lead to the production 
of unfruitful wood, disturb the balance be¬ 
tween the growths and the roots, and 
finally result in the loss of fruit. Again, 
in this particular climate these secondary I 
growths are never—or very seldom indeed 
—ripened, and in an open year the roots 
are kept active in the endeavour to supply 
sap to these growths long after sap pro¬ 
duction ought to be reduced to a minimum. 
Then consider the labour involved in deal¬ 
ing with the fruit trees, which are, in most 
places, the most freely planted, and the 
inevitable risk of damage to the fruits in 
the process of pruning. I do not lay any : 
particular stress on this reason, but it cer¬ 
tainly weighs against summer pruning. 

I have reserved my most weighty reason 
to the last. In a climate which is at all 
humid it is the general experience that 
canker is more liable to occur than in dis¬ 
tricts where the air is clearer and freer 
from moisture. Most hardy fruit growers 
are agreed that the unnecessary use of the 
knife, if it does not induce, at least makes 
a tree more susceptible to that disease. 
Therefore were it but for that reason alone 
I would look with suspicion upon pruning 
Apple-trees in the summer. As regards 
trees upon walls, the same reasons may 
equally applr, but the higher temperature 
which is found in the neighbourhood of 
fruit walls and the better chances of ripen¬ 
ing wood do not lay summer pruning In. 
the case of Apples open to these objections 
in the same degree. 

I have outlined my reasons against sum¬ 
mer pruning Apple-trees. The question is 
an interesting one, and it is only by the 
exchange of opinions that fruit growers 
(and others) arrive at the truth. I am not 
afraid of criticism; indeed, I welcome 
honest criticism, and I trust that this sub¬ 
ject may be threshed out. W. McG. 

Balmae. 

MORELLO CHERRIES. 

One of the most certain of all fruits to 
carry a crop Is the Morello Cherry, and 
whether grown on a wall or as a stan¬ 
dard, pyramid, or bush, it is almost in¬ 
variably covered with fruit on all the 
young wood of the preceding year’s 
growth. As a wall tree, it is usually 
planted on north aspects, where little else 
will come to perfection, but where the 
Morello produces splendid crops, and, of 
course, hangs later In the season than 
when planted on more sunny walls, but it 
well deserves the best positions that can 
be assigned to it. As a standard It does 
remarkably well, for the branches assume 
a pendulous habit of growth, and are 
usually very prolific. It is their value as 
dwarf bush trees for small gardens that 1 
would now most particularly dwell upon, for 
I feel sure that if owners of small gardens 
would grub up many useless trees in the 
shape of okl, ^orn^wjt Cp^sjl^ry and 


Currant bushes that do not annually pro¬ 
duce enough fruit for a tart from each, 
and plant some healthy young Morello 
Cherry bushes, they would soon have a 
much better supply of fruit, and save a 
deal of labour in the gathering into the 
bargain Morello Cherries do not occupy 
much space, and are as easily protected 
from birds by fish-nets as oilier bush 
fruits; and as to pruning, well, the less of 
it the better, merely cutting out the old 
and worn-out shoots and so making room 
for the young wood. C. P. 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cordon Apple-trees.— I have a number of 
cordon Apple-trees which 1 planted with 
the graft just below the surface of the soil. 
Now I notice roots coming out from the 
graft. Should I have kept the graft above 
the soil when planting? Must I lift them 
this autumn and replant them, or leave 
them alone? Some of them have been 
planted two years this. autumn, and some 
were planted last spring. If I must lift 
them may I prune the side shoots back, as 
I have not done so since 1 planted them, 
only pinched them during the summer? 
Some have side shoots 12 inches long and 
some longer.—A. A. 

.[It is quite unnecessary to lift the trees 
in question, as you can get over the diffi¬ 
culty by putting soil round the stems for 
the roots to push into. By these means 
you will obtain a quantity of roots near the 
surface, an important factor in the ripen¬ 
ing or finishing of the crop and maturation 
of both wood and fruit-buds. When plant¬ 
ing fruit-trees in future always make a 
point of having the portion of stem where 
the union of graft and stock has taken 
place or where budding has been effected 
just below the surface of the soil, so that 
rooting from either may be encouraged. 
With respect to the side shoots, carry out 
whatever pruning is required at once. 
They should have been stopped at the 
fourth or fifth leaf in the first instance, 
and the fourth leaf subsequently, i.e., 
those trees which have been planted two 
seasons. Mid-August is the best time to 
do this, but better “late” than “never,” 
and, as a consequence, you will be troubled 
with no further growth this season. The 
sample of Plum leaves mentioned has not 
come to hand. Please send again, when 
we shall be glad to help you.] 

Apple Bismarck.— If this Apple had no 
value in any other way it would be worth 
growing as an ornamental tree. A good- 
sized specimen full of fruit is a pleasing 
picture. It is a good reliable Apple, which 
I have seen bearing well under conditions 
not favourable to this fruit, and if the trees 
are well cared for one soon gets a return 
from them. I would strongly advise in¬ 
tending planters who may be growing for 
profit not to overlook this variety, as it is 
a good “ shop kind,” the colour being high 
and the fruit just the size, now that 
Apples are being sold by the pound. I 
have been surprised at the crop of fruit 
that quite small trees will bear. Like 
most Apples it probably varies according 
to soil and situation, but in this district, 
where the soil is light, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a more satisfactory kind.— 
Byfleet. 

Pear Mme. Trcyve —Rather later than 
usual, this exquisite Pear Is now coming 
in, the fruit from wall-trained trees being 
very fine both as regards size and quality, 
each weighing, on the average, a little over 
£ lb. It is of a yellowish-green when ripe, 


streaked russet on the exposed side, the 
flesh of first-rate finality, luscious, and 
juicy. In a very large collection of Pears 
this is the best early kind, and one which 
is very fertile and can always be relied 
upon for a crop. The tree is vigorous and 
free, without any sign of coarseness, form- 
i ing each year plenty of good fruit-buds. 
The leaves are small and darker in colour 
than in most Pears, thus enabling one to 
pick out this Pear anywhere. It is some¬ 
times recommended as a standard, but I 
I find it most satisfactory on a wall.—E. M. 

Crab Apple Veltch’s Scarlet.— The sub¬ 
ject of this note, is not so well known as it 
deserves. The fruits are very attractive, 
the skin bright red. changing to deep crim¬ 
son on the side facing the sun. They have 
a somewhat pleasant flavour, and where 
Crab Apple jelly is in demand this kind 
I should certainly be grown. It was raised 
I some years ago by crossing the Red 
Siberian Crab with Apple King of the 
j Pippins, and it is fairly intermediate be- 
! tween these two. It makes an excellent 
standard, the tree producing a fine effect 
| both when in bloom and fruit, and, where 
possible, it should be planted as an isolated 
specimen where its full beauty can be dis- 
| played.—W. B. 

Pear Morel’s Favourite.— This is one of 
the most prolific Pears I know, cropping so 
heavily on standard trees that it frequently 
becomes necessary to provide some means 
of support to the branches. In normal 
seasons the fruit attains a good size, but a 
little thinning improves the quality, as all 
trees bearing huge crops contain a i>ercont- 
age of uneven and small fruits unfit for the 
table. The above Pear I find very hardy 
and free of growth. The fruits are of 
cylindrical form, skin yellow stippled, the 
sunny side covered with tawny russet. 
The flesh is of a delicate, juicy, vinous 
flavour, and agreeably aromatic. It is in 
season early in October.—E. M. 


Pear Beurrl d’Amanlls.—I have a very 
large old standard of this Pear in my Lon¬ 
don garden, from which I get some very 
fine fruit. This year it has only had a 
moderate crop, but a couple of years ago 
it carried an immense quantity of Pears, 
so heavy that some large boughs broke 
with the weight of fruit, as it was out of 
the question to carry out a proper thinning. 
It is a fine Pear, sweet and very juicy, and 
keeping much better than many, not of so 
high a flavour as some, and excellent for 
cooking. The fruits have the merit of be¬ 
ing free from the tendency to go “ sleepy ” 
in the centre as soon as it is ripe, as so 
many dessert Pears do.—W. O. 


Pear Williams’ Bon Gfirltien. — Un¬ 
doubtedly this has been a good season for 
this variety, seeing the glut of fruit on all 
sides, and, what is more, moderate in price. 
For a September Pear the variety has yet 
to be found that will eclipse this one for 
lusciousness and flavour. Further, it is a 
I remunerative Pear, as it seldom falls to 
| crop when it is a Pear year. The fruit 
does not keep long, so needs to be put on 
j the market as soon as eatable. It is good 
| as a standard or in any form of training, 
that of bush or pyramid probably being the 
best, as the fruits are more easily gathered 
as they become fit. 

Plum Pond's Seedling.— This is a kitchen 
variety,, but when given a place on a wall 
with a westerly exposure its fruits, when 
thoroughly ripened, have quite a good 
flavour—better, I think, than that of 
Magnum Bonum. The individual fruits 
are large, handsome, and well coloured, 
and, as they ripen in the end of September, 
the value of the variety is obvious. Pond’s 
Seedling has done j exceptionally well with 
me during the present season.—W. McG., 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden. —Carrots which are 
full CTown should be lofted, as much wet 
weather will cause the roots to split, and 
become spoilt as a result. It is, of course, 
quite early enough to store them for win¬ 
ter use, but it is wiser to lift in advance 
of the usual time than to run the risk of 
losing a quantity of the roots. Lifting is 
best done with a fork, as there is then 
less likelihood of the roots being injured, 
and the tops, with the exception of the 
few short central leaves, should be twisted 
off. The roots may either be clamped in 
some convenient place outdoor's, lake Pota¬ 
toes, or taken direct into the robt-room 
and placed in layers, with dry sand or 
soil between them. Beet will take no 
harm for some Kttle time to come, as this 
is far hardier than many imagine, while 
it will not deteriorate in any way through 
an over-moist condition of soil. Prick 
out Lettuces of the Hardy Winter White 
and Brown Cos varieties at the foot of 
south and west walls about 9 inches apart. 
AiS a rule, from two to three rows can be 
accommodated, in such position-s. In gar¬ 
dens where this crop docs not winter well, 
the plants, should bo pricked into cold 
frames 3 inches to 4 inches apart each 
way, and grown a-s hardy as possible. 
Look over breaks of Cauliflower and 
autumn Broccoli, and break some of the 
outer leaves over developing curds, to 
avert injury being done by frost, as well 
as to preserve the colour. Rhubarb and 
SeakaJo required for early forcing should 
now be partially lifted. A large breadth of 
Cabbages for spring cutting has been 
planted, and the same with regard to 
thinnings of Perpetual Spinach. The 
plants in the drills where the seed was 
sown have been thinned to about 9 inches 
apart-. The lifting of late Potatoes is 
being persevered with. So far, there is 
an entire ab.senee of disease. 

Flower garden. —The present is the best 
time of year to carry out the propagation 
of Roses outdoors. If at liberty, a border 
situated in front of a wall or hedge of any 
asj>ect except that facing north will 
answer if the soil is in good heart as a re¬ 
sult of previous manuring. The cuttings 
should be inserted in rows 1 foot apart 
and 9 inches asunder in the rows. Select 
for the cuttings stout, well-ripened pieceR 
of wood which have l>eon terminated by 
blooms, and when possible secure them 
with a heel, which need only have the 
jagged portion trimmed off with a sharp 
knife before inserting thorn in holes made 
with a dibber some 3 inches to 4 inches in 
depth, according to the length of the cut¬ 
tings. Drop a little coarse sand into each 
to facilitate rooting, and when closing the 
soil round the cuttings make it qu/ite 
firm. Label the varieties correctly by 
name, or other wise have them under num¬ 
bers, entering the same with the names 
in a notebook for future reference. Most 
kinds of Roses may l>e increased in 
this way, the exceptions being the weak- 
growing varieties of Teas and their 
hybrids. Lift and transplant Violets to 
frames if not already done, and settle the 
balls into place with a good soaking of 
water. 

Propagation. —Continue with the propa¬ 
gation of the various subjects required 
for the flower garden next season, and, 
with the exception of Calceolarias, Violas, 
etc., bring it to a speedy conclusion. The 
first-named will strike readily enough, and 
make plants quite large enough in size if 
the cuttings are not put in until the first 
or second week in October. Agathsea 
coclestis succeeds best treated in a similar 
manner, and the same with regard to 
Nepeta Mussrini, which is so useful fo<r 
planting iu front of lines of Lavender. 

Digitized by 



SCOTLAND. 

Winter>flowering plants.— Such plants 

as have been grown for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion during winter and planted out through 
the summer and autumn should by this 
time have been lifted and potted. These, 
in a general way, comprise the various 
forms of Salvia, tne Eupatoriums, and in 
some cases Chrysanthemums. The last 
usually consist of the tips removed from 
the shoots when pinching back the plants 
at midsummer. These root readily at 
that time, and when planted out make 
very neat and useful stuff at this time, 
and can, by the removal of the crown bud, 
either be made to cany a single bloom or 
to form three shoots, each bearing a fairly 
good flower. After potting, the plants 
ought to be placed in a shaded, 
sheltered place, well supplied with water, 
and after sunny days syringed. So 
treated, they soon recover from the check, 
and help to brighten the greenhouse or 
conservatory during the winter and 
spring. Any Arum Lilies which may not 
yet have been repotted, if summered in 
pots, or potted up if planted out during 
the summer, should now be attended to. 
A good, holding loam, a little leaf-mould, 
and a dash of soot will suit their require¬ 
ments very well. Sand is hardly needed, 
but free drainage is essential. Any of 
the more accom mocha ting hard-wooded 
plants—Diosmas, Cytisus, Solanums, and 
the like—which have hitherto been out of 
doors ought now to be under cover. The 
more delicate of these subjects, Libonia 
ftorihunda, for example, ought to receive 
a little more heat than they have been 
allowed up till this time. The plant just 
referred to is liable to drop its foliage if 
kept in too low a temperature. 

Cinerarias. — The earLiest bateh of 
Cinerarias, chiefly C. stellata, begins to 
show the flower-stems. In order to assist 
the development of these, a little weak 
manure-water of -somo kind will be of ad¬ 
vantage. Soot-water is a very valuable- 
aid. and, in the case of Cinerarias espe¬ 
cially, gives tone and colour to the foliage, 
which, if the plants are at all starved, is 
apt to become soft and flabby. Vaporise 
in anticipation ; it is always better to pre¬ 
vent attacks from greenfly than to have 
such an outbreak to cure. Similar details 
are applicable in the case of Cyclamens 
and of Primulas. 

Stove. —With a little increase of heat 
foliage and bloom alike respond. Useful 
just at this time are good pieces of Pan¬ 
cratium fragrans. the delicate perfume of 
the blooms, combined with their beauty, 
making them favourites among the 
bulbous plants of the stove. Bougain¬ 
villea Sanderiana is very useful and 
bright, letter, perhaps, than B. glabra at 
this particular time. The earlier Be¬ 
gonias of the Lorraine type in 8-inch and 
9-inch pots are very showy. The later lot 
will be bloomed in pots from 3 inches to 
6 inches in diameter. A stray bloom of 
Cypripedium begins to show, and these 
winter-flowering plants will soon need to 
be brought forward. The latest Gloxinias 
are now in bloom. After a considerable 
number of years, the spotted varieties 
have again been grown, not to a very large 
extent, and there are some very interest¬ 
ing flowers among them. Reliance is, 
however, placed to a greater extent upon 
the more generally grown forms. Gesnerns 
are being brought along quietly, and 
Bryophyilums and similar succulent 
winter-blooming plants have now gone 
into their flowering pots. Propagation is 
never quite at a standstill, and odds and 
ends have boen attended to in the course 
of the week. This material will have a 
certain value in the spring. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — The 

temperature of the house in which these 
are growing is maintained at from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. at night, according to tne 
weather conditions. Ventilation is 
afforded regularly, leaving the ventilators 
open a little at night, and in .cold weather 
on the opposite side to that from which 
the wind is blowing. An abundance of 
fresh air is admitted during favourable 
weather, when the paths are damped twice 
daily. Occasional applications of clear 
soot-water are afforded, these imparting 
a deep, healthv colour to the fohao-p. A 
slight top-dressing of an approved Carna¬ 
tion manure is given fortnightly (taking 
care to avoid an overdose). This will he 
discontinued in. the dullest months of the 
year. Disbudding and tying require fre¬ 
quent attention. Mai mai sons layered 
last August and potted into 3-inch pots 
have been repotted into 6-i.nch pots. The 
pots must be clean and dry, and have 
ample material for drainage.* The potting 
material used consists chiefly of good 
fibrous loam, adding mortar rubble, 
broken charcoal, and a sprinkling of coarse 
bone meal. The plants are placed as near 
the glass as possible, allowing ample ven¬ 
tilation in favourable weather. Through¬ 
out the winter the plants require to be 
kept slightly on the dry side at the roots, 
but never allow them to suffer from ex¬ 
cessive dryness. This type of Carnation 
is very subject to a fungoid disease com¬ 
monly known as “ nlst.’ , but if the house 
in which they are growing is kept dry and 
well ventilated during the dullest part of 
the year disease will not be troublesome. 

Spring flowers. —At the time of writing 
the weather is very favourable for plant¬ 
ing of any kind; therefore, the oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to get out such as 
Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots. Arahis, and other spring-flowering 
plants in their permanent quarters. The 
ground is still fairly warm, and the plants 
will quickly become re-established, 
whereas if planting is left till lata in the 
autumn the frost, finds the ground soft 
and unsettled and the plants tender, so 
that many are killed. In all cases plant 
firmly, especially Wallflowers. 

French Beans growing ii^eold pits now 
require protection at night by covering 
the glass with mats or canvas sheets. 
Close the pits early in the afternoon, in 
order to retain as much sun-heat as pos¬ 
sible. Ventilation should be afforded 
freely in the early part of the day, so that 
the atmosphere may l>ocome dry before 
the lights n.re closed, or damping may be¬ 
come troublesome. When water is neces¬ 
sary,, it should be applied early in the 
morning, and the lights left off until the 
foliage is dry again. 

Parsley growing in frames for winter 
use should nave the'leaves picked closely 
now, in order to encourage fresh growth 
l>efore the season is too far advanced. It 
is a mistake to allow the leaves to become 
crowded at this season, even if not re¬ 
quired for use. The same remarks apply 
to Parsley in the open garden, which may 
have become overgrown. 

Cauliflowers. —As frost may occur at 
any time now, these will be looked over 
daily, and all developing heads not large 
enough for cutting protected by breaking 
some of the outer leaves over them. This 
will be sufficient protection against the 
amount of frost that we are likely to get 
for some few weeks. Autumn Giant 19 
now affording a good supply, and Michael¬ 
mas White is just turning in. 

Leeks. —Early planted Leeks should bo 
carefully earthed up, in order to have 
them perfectly blanched before the season 
is too far advanced. Later Leeks that 
were planted in holes bored in well- 
manured ground have done remarkably 
well. Liberal .aupnlies of .-manure-water 
are afforded them, and' the soil kept well 
stirred jbetwoen.the plants., fj, W. G“ - 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows.” 
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and frost free. 


BULBS, SEED POTATOES, SUNDRIES 

of guarantested quality ; satisfaction or cash returned. 

(Not less than 6 same name at doss, frrice , or SO same name at 100 frrice.) 


Roses. Fruit. 
Hardy Plants. 
Catalogue Free. 


Winter Flowering Bulbs. 

Fragrant Freesia*, deliciously scented, giant bulbs. 

first size 


Neapolitan Bridal Flower, dainty white in clusters. -/8 4/- 

Madonna Lily (candidum), fragrant, extra 7d. . 6/- 45/- 

,. ,. „ „ 1st size 5d. .. 4/6 32/6 

Narcissus. Giant Paper White Grandiflora . .. .. 1/4 10/6 

Roman Hyacinths, best French Early White .. .. « 5/6 40/- 

., „ „ ,. 2nd size. 4/6 35/- 

Violet Scented Iris (reticulata), ext a large bulbs. 6d. .. .. 5'6 42/- 

~ „ ., All flowering bulbs 4d. .. .. 3/6 25/- 

Xmas Flowering Hyacinths and Tulips. 

Red, Pink, Pale Blue, White Deep Blue, large bu'bs, 6d.; 3 1/5; 6 2/8 5/- 38/- 

(Collcction 3 each, 5 sorts, 6 3) 

Miniature Dutch Romm Hyacinths, same colours, 3Jd.; 3 I0d.; 61/7 3/- 21/- 

(Collection 3 each, 5 sorts. 3 9) 

Tulip Due van Tholl:—Yellow, Scarlet, Giant White .. .. 2/8 20/- 

.. ., „ Scarlet and gold .^ 2/b 18/- 

Hyacinths for Pots, Glasses, Exhibition. 

Gertrude, brilliant carmine rad. 

Grand Maitre, splendid light blue . a/i JuL bulbs. 

King of the Yellows, deep primrose . 7*1 Mch 

King of the Belgians, bright scarlet . .. i#o a 

La Victoire, new shade, orange scarlet ,. .. .. .. ^ 

L‘innocence, best pure white . ” *’ 

Lady Derby, charming rose pink .. .. „ .. > ' ’* " 

Marie, magnificent deep blue. j #t g j ze 

Moreno delicate waxy pink .. . 5id. each 

Rose a Mervsille, clear delicate rose . ,/a a 

Queen of the Blues, soft sky blue .. , 

Sir Wm. Mansfield, rich violet. hf.\l ** *" 

(Collection I each, 12 sorts, 6/-) ^. J m " 

Hyacinths for Bedding or Cutting. doz . 100 

Red, white, deep blue, rose, pale blue, mixed, 3d. each 2/6 18/- 

Miniature or Dutch Roman Hyacinths. 

Recommended for cutting, mixed shades only. 2/- 14/- 

Single Early Tulips. For Bedding or Pot Cu’ture. 

Art s, 9in<., deep scarlet ; fine form . 2/3 16/- 

Chrysolora, 11 ins., large rich golden yellow . 2/8 20/- 

Cottage Maid, 9ins., rose pink and cream . 2 6 18/6 

Crimson King, 9ins., glowing crimson, fragrant. 2/6 18/6 

Dusart. 9ins, brilliant, deep vermilion .... .. .. 2/6 18/6 

Duchess de Parma, 9ins., terra-cotta and gold .. .. .. .. 2 1A 20/- 

Goldcn Prince, 9ms . fine yellow, f -agrant . 2/6 186 

Keizerskroon. 9 ns . scarlet and gold. 2/6 18 '6 

La Rcine, 9ins., white, excellent forcer or bedder .. .. .. 2/6 18 6 

Prince of Austria, I Oins„ orange shaded terra-cotta. 2/8 2 >/• 

Proserpine, lOins., cherry rose; unique.. 4/6 34/- 

Rose Gris de Lin. 9ins., rose flaked white .. .. 2/6 13/6 

All shades mixed, a fine blend .. .. •• 1/8 12/- 

Double Early Tulips. For Bedding or Pot Culture- 

Cochineal, 9ins., scarlet; gorgeous bedder . 2 8 20/- 

Cousine. 8ins„ amaranth violet, delightful . 2 8 20'- 

Crown of Gold, 9ms.. orange, scarlet and gold. 3/6 24/- 

Gloria Solis, 9ins., scarlet, edged gold.. .. .. 2 8 201- 

Imperial Red, 9ins„ glowing ruby red. .. 2/8 20/- 

La Candeur, 8 ns., pure white, tip top .. . 2/6 186 

Lady Palmerston, 9ins- softest rose pink . 2. 8 20 - 

Lucretia, 9ins., rose pink, shaded salm a . 2/8 20/- 


For Bedding or Pot Culture- 

. 2/8 20 /- 


Murillo, 9 ns, the finest blush . . 

Rubra Maxima, 8ins„ deep vermilion .. .. .. .. .. 2/8 

Tournesol, 9ins„ scarlet, edged gold .. ., .. .. .. 3/6 

White Rose, 8ins.. like a huge ro«o . 2/6 

All shades mixed, good value . 2* 

Cottage or May flowering Tulips. 

Caledonia, glowing orange scarlet . 1/6 

Gesneriana Major, glowing crimson scarlet .. .. .. .. 18 

Gesneriana rosea, a charm ng rose colour .. .. .. «. 1/8 

Golden Crown, golden yellow, edged with scarlet. 1/4 

Inglescombe Pink, pink shaded rose and buff .. .. .. .. 2/2 

Inglescombe Yellow, deep canary yellow .. .. .. .. 2/2 

Macrospila. “The Sweet-pea Perfumed Tulip.’* Colour glowing 

crimson, shaded scarlet, and with an intense blue-black centre 1/4 

Picotee or Maiden’s Blush, white, with a p cotee-edge of cerise .. 18 

Rosalind, crimson scarlet, white centre . 1/8 

• Mixed Cottage Tulips, a nice blend .. .. .. .. 1/4 

Darwin Tulips. 

Baron de la Tonnaye, cherry-rose, shaded blush . 2/- 

Carrainea, a bright and rich deep colour .. .. .. .. 1/8 

Clara Butt, A delicate and gloriously pure shade of salmon pink; 

one of the most attractive of Tulips. .. Top-size 1/10 
* , + „ ..... First-size 1/6 

Cupido. rich rose, shaded pink.. . 1/6 

Donders, dazzling crimson scarlet ”, *. 18 

Gretchen, silvery salmon-rose, shaded pearl .. 27- 

La nde lie, rose, paler on edges of petals .. .. .. .. .. 1/6 

Laurentia. deep rosy pink, shaded carmine .. .. .. .. 1/8 

M. Tak van Poortvliet, deep ruby red . . _ .. .. .. .. 1/8 

Mr. Farncombe Sanders. A pare glowing scarlet, destitute of 

crimson ; a pure colour, tu:h as one can wholly take delight in 2/8 

Sultan, glossy maroon-bronze .. .. -. 2J6 

Theodore Jerrison, violet, similar to Wra. Copeland .. .. .. 2/• 

White Queen, The White DarwinTulip, La Candeur ; Mother Bulbs 2 6 
„ „ h m First size 2/• 

Mixed Darwin Tulips. 1/6 


Parrot Tulips. 

Mixed colours only. Immense fringed blooms .. .. 

Trumpet Daffodils. 

Emperor, trumpet golden, petals deep primrose .. .. T 


Empress, white and gold 
Golden Spur, brilliant deep yellow 
Horsfieldi, fine white and gold 
Princeps, early ; primrose yellow .. 


Chalice-cupped Daffodils. 

Sir Watkin, trumpet vivid deep orange. Top size 

„ . _ 1st size 

Barri Conspicuus, cup orange scarlet . Top size 

,. . 1st size 

Double Butter and Eggs, butter yellow .. ., .. 

Poets 1 Narcissi. 

Oraatus, alabaster white, scarlet cup . 

Pheasants' Eye. orange vermilion, petals white .. .. .. .. 

Poetarum. The true Poet’s Narcissus . 

Double White. Fine Gardenia-flowered Narcissus. 

Spring-flowering Crocuses. 

White Queen. large pure white of splendid size . 

Heavenly Blue, attractive shade of lavender blue . 

Purple King, fine rich dark purple . 

Striped Beauty, white, feathered lilac. 

Cloth of Gold, orange yellow, splendid. 

Golden Giant, largest bright golden yellow . 

„ extra large selected bulbs 

Mixed Shades of Spring-flowering Crocus . 


English Snowdrops. 


Best for bedding, borders. &c.; 
do well in pots, in so 1 or fibre. 

.lOd. 


Single Snowdrops, extra large top size .lOd. 6/- 

„ „ First size all flowering . 8d. 57- 

Double Snowdrops, extra large top size. I/- 7/- 

„ „ First size all-flowering .lOd. 6/- 

Blue Squills or Scillas. 

Scilla sibirica, the Gentian-blue Squill, top size . 1/6 10/6 

„ „ First size all flowering bulbs . I/. 7/6 

Scilla nutans, English Bluebell or Wood Hyacinth. 8d. 4/- 

Chionodoxa Lucillae “ Glory of the Snow.” 

Sky blue, extra strong flowerin; bulbs.] Od. 6/6 

Muscari “Heavenly Blue ” Grape Hyacinth. 

Wax-like bells, a splendid blue.lOd. 6/6 

Beesian Anemones “St. Brigid.” 

A strain of unparalleled excellence . 1/8 12/6 

Golden Winter Aconite—Eranthis Hyemalis. 

Dainty Buttercup yellow flower. M .. 8d. 4/- 

Spanish Iris. 


Pale Blue, Bronze, Deep Blue, White 
All shades mixed. 


Ixias “ Corn Lilies.” Delightful for cutting .. 

Seed Potatoes. 


SECOND EARLY 
MAIN CROP 


IMMUNE MAIN CROI 5 


FIRST EARLY “ Sharpe’s Express ’’ .. 

,, „ Epicure’. 

SECOND EARLY “British Queen" 

MAIN CROP “ Arran Chief’’ 

„ „ ‘‘King Edward’ .. 

.. „ “Up-to-date” 

IMMUNE FIRST EARLY “ Kdzell Blue” 

„ ., „ “Witch Hill" 

IMMUNE SECOND EARLY “Great Scot‘s 
„ „ „ “King George” 

’ “The Ally 

IMMUNE MAIN CROP “Kerr’s Pink’' .. 

„ „ „ Majestic" .. 

„ „ “The Lochar" 

, „ „ “Tinwald Perfection ” 


Provisional Prices. 

561bs. 281bs. 141b*. 


Mushroom Spawn. Bees’ “Mill Track.” 

Splendid fertile bricks. 8d. each; 7/6 doz. 

Shallots. Bees’ Giant Red. 

Extra selected bulbs, lb. 1/3 : 7 lbs. 7/6; 14 lbs. 147- 
Planting bulbs, 9d. lb. ; 7 lbs. 4/6; 14 lbs. 8/- 


Bulb Fibre. 
Garden Boots. 


A complete compost. 

4/6 bushel; 2/6 half-bushel ; 1/6 peck. 
Wooden t SoIes. Felt Lined. 

All sizes. Ladies' and Gent's, 7/- pair, post 6d. 


Orders of 30/- Value (excefrt seed frotatoes) 
will be sent carriage paid in one consign¬ 
ment. Orders of less value Id. in the //- 
extra. Minimum 6d. frer frarcel. 


11 tn 

175b Mill Street LIVERPOOL, 


"A.B.C of Bulb Culture," 3d, 

A comfrlete guide to all methods of Culture. 
"AB.C of Rose Culture.” 3d. 
tells you everything from A to Z 
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BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

It is agreeably significant of the increased 
interest and activity in bee culture that 
over 3,000 additional applications have 
been made for registration for the supply 
of sugar for the winter feeding of bees. 
This number probably represents, especi¬ 
ally, beekeepers whose stocks have been 
either killed off or reduced in number by 
the widespread, but now spent, attacks of 
• thfe Isle of Wight disease. -Included in 
that total, however, are sure to be many 
beginners also. The want of sweetening 
matter in greater quantity than the Food 
Controller allows for ordinary purposes, 
and the fact that the fruit crops have 
suffered through the non-fertilisation of 
blossoms? owing to the shortage of bees, 
turned the minds of thinking and enter¬ 
prising people to the old and profitable 
rural industry of apiculture, which had for 
several years been suffering from un¬ 
deserved neglect. This revival is satisfac¬ 
tory, even though it has been thus forced 
upon us. No doubt there are still very 
many who would like to begin, and to these 
I would say, “ Begin to move in the matter 
at once.” Write to the Bee Committee of 
the Horticultural section of* your County 
Council for advice, and at the same time 
get into touch with a keen amateur and 
some District Beekeepers’ Association. 
The Government re-stocking scheme, 
initiated in 1938, will no doubt be kept 
going for another year or two, because its 
usefulness and effectiveness have been so 
clearly proved by the large number of 
people who seized the opportunity of 
securing undieeased bees. The number of 
applicants, however, exceeded the limit of 
supply, and the waiting list consequently 
is large. Obviously, therefore, prospec¬ 
tive apiarians mrnst register their wants for 
1920 without delay, as nuclei are promised 
in order of application, except where the 
county expert exercises his discretion, for 
the benefit and safety of the industry. 

The working of an English County 
Apiary under the re-stocking scheme was 
described in this column on August 9th 
last. A few facts as to what happened be¬ 
fore the nursery stocks were distributed 
round the applying counties will, I think, 
be of interest. The decrease to 32,500 in 
the number of stocks surviving in England 
and Wales in 1917-18 was so serious that 
the Board of Agriculture engaged an ex¬ 
pert, whose marching orders were “ Re¬ 
stock with a disease-resisting bee.” 
Evidence as secured pointed to a hybrid 
Dutch and Italian bee possessing tke 
highest measure’of resistance to the cause 
of the grave state of affairs. In February. 
1919, the Board’s expert went over to Hol¬ 
land and purchased 208 skeps, which were 
brought over in March without the loss of 
a single colony. Seven hundred Italiau 
queen bees for breeding, purchased from 
Mr. Piana, of Bologna, Italy, one of the 
best and most famous breeders, arrived in 
England by post. The Bee Committees in 
the different counties (forty of England 
and six of Wales) undertook the multiplica¬ 
tion of these imi>orted stocks, and by their 
agency the resulting colonies (or nuclei) 
were distributed during the months of 
August and September just past. All 
negotiations and operations have been 
carried through with skill and success, and 
the fortunate owners of these Government 
bees are diligently cramming them with 
syrup for the winter as rapidly as the bees 
will take the food down. 

Wasps are busy at this time of year ’n 
their attempts to rob hives. Entrances 
should be closed bee-space.yand if It 
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should api>ear that the bees are being out¬ 
witted by the wasps, which display re¬ 
markable agility and impudence to get in¬ 
side, lean a strip of glass 2 inches by 0 
inches lengthwise across the entrance. Feed 
bees plentifully with syrup now, adding 
vinegar in the proportion of one tablespoon- 
ful to one quart of water used. The addi¬ 
tion of the vinegar is only made to prevent 
the syrup from crystallising. In October 
bees should be finally closed up for the win¬ 
ter. This operation includes (1) the removal 
of any standard frames in the brood nest 
which are either empty or nearly so, as 
the two outside ones sometimes are found 
to be; (2) the consequent closing in of the 
dummy board, or both, if two are being 
used; (3) the placing of winter passages 
across the top of the standard frames or 
beneath the calico quilt; (4) the providing 
of warm covering quilts over all. Winter 
passages are made by means of two sticks, 
3 inch thick and about 8 Inches long, laid 
2 inches or so apart. Note that a wise 
precaution is to lay a block or cake of 
winter candy on the middle of the brood- 
frames under the calico quilt and over 
the winter passage sticks. When wasp or 
bee robbing is considered at an end open 
the entrance at least C> inches and leave it 
so all winter. In exposed windy districts 
protect the hives against being upset or 
unroofed by the simple,method given in 
the Issue of August 30th last. B. R. H. 


CORRESPOHDEJICE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Treatment of Agapanthus {E. /.).— 
Take the Agapanthus under cover. They 
will be safe enough under the greenhouse 
stage or in a cellar for the winter. Place 
the Deutzias in a frame and afford water. 
Later introduce them into the greenhouse, 
where, if strong enough, they should 
flower in spring. 

Hardy perennials (L. T 7 .).—These may 
be sown at once in pots or boxes, and win¬ 
tered in cold frames, to bo afterwards 
pricked out in spring. Many herbaceous 
plants that will not divide freely may also 
be propagated now from cuttings. A cold 
frame that can be shaded should have 
about 8 inches or 10 inches of fresh manure 
put in, and upon this about 3 inches of 
light sandy soil. The cuttings can be left 
in the frame and transplanted in spring. 

TREES AND SHE DBS. 

Spiraeas for forcing <7.)._You can force 
the same plants of Spirrea again, but they 
would not be quite so good as the year 
previous. The usual method is to plant 
out one batch and allow it to remain over 
the first winter,* lifting and forcing the 
second autumn. By having two batches 
of plants a constant supply of suitable 
roots is provided. They need no protec¬ 
tion during winter. 

FRUIT. 


THE ROYAL BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

Tx April last Lord Ernie, then President 
of the Board of Agriculture, appointed a 
Committee, of which SiT David Prain, 
F.R.S., was Chairman, to inquire and re¬ 
port what steps should be taken to render 
the work of the Roval Botanical Society 
of London as useful as possible from a 
^ientific and educational point of view 
This Committee has now reported. After 
dealing with the objects of the Royal 
Botanical Society, which was incorporated 
in 1830. it points out that a Gardening 
School was established in 1897, and that 
the Society has provided facilities on many 
occasions for experimental work in botany 
and horticulture. It is clear that endea¬ 
vours were made from time to time to in¬ 
crease the usefulness of the gardens from 
a scientific point of view, and in 1907 a 
Committee representing the University of 
London and the Royal Botanical Gardens 
published a report, giving a summary of 
the facilities of the botanical teaching in 
London, and suggesting that the Botani¬ 
cal Gardens might be made a centre for 
certain colleges. For reasons the Com¬ 
mittee is unable to discover, this report 
was not adopted, and the opinion is ex¬ 
pressed that there is not now any possi¬ 
bility of concentrating elementary teach¬ 
ing of botany in one place. At the same 
time, the Committee considers that the 
objects of the inquiry can best be carried 
out by the establishment of (a) a School 
of Economic Botany, for the study of 
economic plants and their products; (6) 
an Institute for Research, especially in 
plant physiology; (c) a centre for teach¬ 
ing in horticulture; (d) classes for 
“ school gardening” for teachers. It is 
of opinion that the gardens might be 
utilised as the centre from which colleges 
and schools of botany could be supplied 
with material for teaching and research, 
and in which students could use existing 
facilities for the study of systematic 
botany. 

In an appendix the Committee con¬ 
siders the question of the buildings re- 
uired to carry out the proposed work, 
'he outlay needed for buildings, which 
should be of a temporary character, equip¬ 
ment, laboratories, books, plants, etc., is 
reckoned at about £5,000, and the cost of 
maintenance £3,000—£3,500 a year on the 
basis of present prices. 


Figs failing ( IIallin(jton ).—We strongly 
su-spect—but, of course, cannot be certain 
without seeing an infected fruit—that the 
trouble about which you complain is the 
Fig Anthracnose (Glocosponum fructi- 
genum), which we have known to attack 
Figs under glass as well as outdoors. The 
remedy is to first dissolve £ oz. of soft 
soap in one gallon of hot water, and then 
add £ oz. sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur). When ' dissolved, spray the 
affected portions of the trees with the re¬ 
sult ing solution, at once. Ga then up fallen 
and all infected fruits and burn them. 
If there are any sound examples on the 
trees, allow these to mature before spray¬ 
ing, as we should not advise any being 
consumed after being sprayed. Spray the 
trees next season before they break into 
leaf with the same remedy! and again 
later on should the disease reappear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seaweed as manure (T . Ferguson ).— 
Seaweed may be used by itself and prove 
of great value, but it is better to mix it 
with littery farmyard or stable manure, 
as it quickly reduces the strawy portion 
to a decayed state and renders it suitable 
for application to any soil. The manure 
and the Seaweed should be turned over 
three times in seven weeks, at the end 
of which time the whole of the material 
will be in a fino condition for digging into 
the soil. One load of Seaweed will be 
sufficient to mix with three loads of lit¬ 
tery manure. Seaweed is useful as a 
manure for Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Beans, Peas, and Dwarf French 
Beans. It is also good for hardy plants, 
particularly those growing in light soil. 
It should be dug in for vegetables during 
February and the early part of March. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. S. Jackson .—You will find a prac¬ 
tical article dealing with the “Planting 
of Fruit Trees-” in our issue of October 
4th, p. 543. If there are any points you 
fall to understand, we shall bo pleased to 

further help you if you will write us.- 

T. Ferguson .—Your best plan would be to 
look round the gardens in your vicinity 
and find what varieties do best, making 

your selection accordingly.- F. Dunning. 

-The address of the firm you inquire 

about is Kirig*s Acre, Hereford.- 

Ci^.Thc-Dulj-jt.bing do is to 
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spread lime over the soil in which the 
various crops are growing, or dig into the 
ground one of the many soil-fumigating 

materials now on the market. _ G. R. _ 

V 1 ) “The Practical Bee Guide,” by Rev. 
J London, Simpkin Marshal! 

S°' * write to Messrs. Seabrook, 
The Nurseries, CheLmsfoad. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—If. W. —1, OJearia 

Haasiti; 2, Hibiscus syriacus var.- 

—1 3 Phygedius capen^is; 2, 
Lycxum chinense; 3, Clematis orientalis. 

■ —1,. Aster A melius; 2, Plum¬ 
bago Larpentso (see notes in recent issues) ; 

3, Aster Nova) Angliae ruber.- W . If._ 

The Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthes Can¬ 
dida).- A. C. —1, Arbutus Unedo; 2, 

Lycium europseum; 3, The Gladwin (Iris 

.fuetidissima).- F. I. Birchoiv .—Clematis 

orientalis (syn. C. graveolens).- A. 

Boyd. —1, Swainsonia galegifolia alba; 2, 
Abutilon megapotauicum (syn. A. vexil- 
larium) ; 3 Hybrid Abutilons; 4, Habro- 
thamnus elegans Newelli; 5 and 6, green¬ 
house Acacias; cannot name without 
flowers.- E. L. S .—Begonia Lloydi. 

Names Of fruit.— Edward Butler. — The 
two smaller Apples are * Red or Winter 
Haw thomden. The bdggesit one is A Lf risrton, 
so far a-s we can judge from one fruit. 
The medium-sized one we should like to 

see again later.- Miss F. L. Clark. — 

Apple not recognised.- G. Campbell .— 

The specimens you send are probably small 

samples of Newton Wonder.- W. R .— 

Sorry to say the box came to hand 
smashed up and the fruits and numbers 

all mixed up.- M .—Crab John Downde. 

- C. W. H. —Apples: 1, Stirling 

Castle; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Cox’s 

Orange; 4, Warner’s King.- J. W. M. 

—Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Golden Spire; 3, 

Eckiinville; 4, French Crab.- F. G. J .— 

Apples: 1, Worcester Pearmain; 2, small 
fruit of Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 3, Gloria 

Mundi; 4, Annie Elizabeth.- R. W. G. 

—Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange: 2, Cellini; 
3, Lord Derby; 4, King of tne Pippins. 

- A. S. B. —Apples: 1, Red or Winter 

Hawthornden; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, 

Alfriston; 4, Wellington.- J. P .— 

Apples: 1, Bramley’s; 2, Carlisle Codlin; 
2, King of the Pippins; 4, Norfolk Beau- 

fin.- J. M .—Apple: 1, Wellington. 

Pears: 2, Brown Beurr6; 3, Glou Morceau. 

- H. S. D. —Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 

2, Lady Hemriker; 3, Ribston; 4, Mere de 

Manage.- C. M. P .—Pears: 1, Beurre 

-d’Amanlis; 2., Beurre Hardy. 

LAW AHD CUSTOJW. 

Market gardening.—A greengrocer took 
a garden, and during the course of his 
tenancy planted some Raspberry canes and \ 
Currant bushes. He is quitting at the end 
of the present month. Can the green¬ 
grocer remove the canes and bushes with¬ 
out first obtaining the landlord’s consent? 
Neither the Market Gardeners’ Act nor the 
substituted clauses in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act apply. The garden does not 
come under the head of an allotment. 
There is no house connected with the gar¬ 
den.—P. C. N. 

[Unless there was an agreement In 
writing to the effect that this land was to 
be used for purposes of a market garden, 
then it is clear that the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act doevs not apply to the 
case. It does not appear from the ques¬ 
tion what the extent of the garden Is, or 
whether it was taken upon any writteu 
agreement or any connection with any 
other land, but it does not appear to us 
that the tenant is in a position to remove 
the Raspberry canes and Currant bushes 
In the manner he proposes to remove them 
without the consent outlie landlord. - 
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THORNBOROUCH & CO. L TD - 

Successors to 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

/Late HOLLOWAY ROAD, N.l. 

CONSERVATORIES &| 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment, i 

Contractors to L.C.C. & 11 London Boro* Councils I 

35 Ye ars' R ecord. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free , 

TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ’Phone : T 2356 


BAYLISS. JONES & BAYLISS- 

WOlVERHAMPTONa„oLONDON L '~ 





DON’T STARVE 
YOUR PLANTS 

top-dress them with 


\i R I T o 

«*am> fa-** *—' * * 1 


RITO Is the wonderful energlser for soli 
baoterla and multiplies all Allotment and 
Carden Produoe. Of all corn dealers, seeds¬ 
men, and florists. If any difficulty Is experi¬ 
enced In obtaining supplies, write to the 
Makers, 

The MolahsixeC o.,L td., Dept.16, Greenwich, 8.E. 10. 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 


SLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in„ 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Saucers, 8eed and Cutting Pans, etc. 
free.—THQ8. JBAVONS, Silver St., Potteries, BrierleyHill. 


Please mention "Gardening: Illustrated.” 


PAINT YOUR GREENHOUSES 


WITH 


<< 


n 


VITROLITE 


Far superior to White Lead in Colour, Covering Power, 
and Durability. 

Made in White and Stone Colour only . 

Price - 25/- per Gallon. 




yy 


PLASTINE 


THE IMPERISHABLE PUTTY. 

Price 44/- per Cwt. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 

Grove Works, 

LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 11. 

Telegrams—"Carsons, Battsquare, London." 

Telephone—Battersea 1630 (2 lines). 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


ujudhboroudh 


31000 IN US6 

LISTS Ott APPLICATION 


may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same it is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced \ 
while 44 merry-making” is frequent¬ 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con* 
talned in this old saying-or in 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 


The pioneer of cheep, simple end effectlre heat¬ 
ing tor email greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and Its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


iIattho 


PLAYERS 


Cigarettes 


Sold everywhere 

in boxes, labelled ls-3d and 3s-0d. 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


Pure Virginia 
Tobacco 


ARE YOU READY FOR 
✓ WINTER? X 

f The October Goon Health contains (in 1 
addition to many other excellent articles 
on health), a thoroughly practical article, 
illustrated, entitled— 

The Home Treatment of 

INFLUENZA. 

Good Health is a reliable family health 
magazine that makes clean, simple life 
attractive, and points the way to real suc¬ 
cess. Begin to read it NOW. 

SAMPLE COPY sent post free on receipt of 3d. to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

P.773 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


liquid. 

Double Strength 


('.it id->giu> I Tmir-iel, ("oinnii^ioDsejcecutejL^ 


OILSKINS THAT DO NOT STICK 


horticultural glass. 


TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

-LL HOUSES, Vineries, eto., supplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. ’* Vanguard, " Conical." and * Bectimial 
Boilers. Fittings, Pipes, Spiral Coils, etc. Hliutrated List 
fre e.— THUS JEAVON8. HiPor street Works, Bnerley HilL 

T7TNBS AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

V Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 


i out to any size. Write for prloea. MrsNss pspif. 
ass Is sent from my warehouse carefully examined u 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 
ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merchants, 

31 MOOR LANE, CRIPPLKGATE, K.O. 

• n _1r v tram* tain 


VAPORITE 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


5tba*»o» Chemical C« V r? ■.. r v.roo.s s* iomdow 


3,1 Years' Adrert.laer In’o * RnKNTWO iLLUHTAATaP- 


TYPEWRITER, lat- 


U N .l! I t wo-y V olour^aUl Utorand b^fcspaoWjhtabsolute^ 
new oonilltipn. Also late*t Remington No. 10. 8a< rihce 

£2'.ra”h — WHITE. Arcade. Nnr»humpton. __ 

The latest day for receiving 1 Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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-d by Jo'lftr ltf 
••Ids, London, W 
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Foster Clarks 


Cream Custard 


SANKEYS^POl 

w Ghe BEST and Chcapesh 


*«atc auanllljr nl tmtk air* rrjuifrd and h»p 
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Pounded mad tor nearly forty yean Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of 99 The English Flower Garden .** 


No. 2120.— Yol. XLI. 
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“The English Rock Garden.” 


I am always In dread of the modern book 
with its clayed and tin-shine paper, and 
feared the coming of this book on that 
account. I am happy to see that it is not 
so. nor, like many books I know, as pon¬ 
derous as a piece of a tombstoue. 

The book is handy, the letterpress is 
not printed on the heavy clay or board¬ 
like impel*. The introduction, like so much 
of Mr. Farrer’s writing, is very discursive. 
Undoubtedly the author gets away from 
the common jogtrot of the botanical book, 
but in doing so he gets over the traces, 
and carries the reader into an underwood 
of complexity which is not easy to follow. 

Here Is an example of the exuberance of 
Mr. Farrer’s writing :— 

Yet more superb is G. Parreri, which sends out many 
flopping, slender shoots from the stock, clad in very 
narrow foliage, and ending each in a single up turned 
trumpet, wide-mouthed and of an indescribably fierce 
luminous Cambridge blue within (with a clear white 
threat), while without long Vandykes of periwinkle- 
purple alternate with swelling panels of nankeen, out¬ 
lined in violet, and with a violet median line. As you 
see G. Farreri coming into bloom in mid-September 
in all the high alpino sward of the Da-Jung chain 
(Northern Kansu-Tibet) it is by far the most astound- 
ingly beautiful of tbe race, reducing G. verna and G. 
gentianella to the dimmest acolytes. 

Mr. Farror canuot even praise his own 
discoveries without running down some of 
the most beautiful plants of the Alps of 
Europe. 

lie fails to give us any history of the 
work already done in our country to make 
England the leader in alpine flower cul¬ 
ture. The beginnings were very dismal 
ami ugly, as we see in Loudon’s books. 

The first pioneer we ever had in this way 
was the late James Backhouse. A natur¬ 
alist and a thorough student of the moun¬ 
tains and their plants, he made a very 
Interesting collection, but his labours are 
often forgotten. The public gardens of 
Europe, including those of London, were 
for many years disfigured w'lth the ridi¬ 
culous attempts to make alpine gardens. 
To give the late Sir Frank Crisp his due, 
he was the first who ever made a 
thoroughly representative rock garden. 
His rock garden at Friar Park was made 
at great cost and care, and was charming 
to see. 

Mr. Farrer’s book is almost comically 
disfigured by diagrams of ditches in cement 
to get the means of growing bog or water 
plants—a thing often unnecessary, because 
much of our land is the best in Europe for 
the culture of these plants under natural 
conditions. There are numerous places 
where the ground is fitted for growing bog 
plants under natural conditions if taken 
advantage of. 

The chapter on alpiue houses is also an 
extravagant development of the pleasures 
of alpine plant culture. They may, per¬ 
haps, be necessary in the North of Eng¬ 
land or in Scotland, but not in our 
southern country, where the seas on of 

* " The English Rock Garden,",2 vol*.. by ReginaldFarrer. 
lionlon. P. C. k E. Jack, Ltd., London and Edinburgh! 
Price .£3 3*. net; poktfree, X3 J 3 . Of all booksellers, or 
oar Book Depa tment. / . T,-* 
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their enjoyment In the open air Is so long 
and the bloom all the more welcome after 
the winter’s rest. 

The merit of the book is almost entirely 
in the part alphabetically arrauged that 
deals with the plants themselves, the 
author having had an experience in that 
way which has hitherto fallen to the lot 
of few or none, as a traveller over many 
mountain ranges of Euro lie and Asia. His 
opinions, therefore, are often valuable; 
the mistake he makes is in giving too much 
simee to those of uncertain merit, such as 
Draba, which he calls a family of the first 
rank. This is entirely to overvalue them, 
as they are not nearly among the most 
effective of alpine plants. ErOdiums, too, 
which, in my own garden, I grew with the 
best intentions, are not really hardy, and 
to throw them Into sections and groups, as 
Mr. Farrer does, is useless. Introducing 
Aconite also is a mistake, and Alyssum 
is spoken of to an extent far abov£ its 
value in the rock garden. And rosace, on 
the other hand, gets fully the notice which 
it deserves. 

As regards the illustrations they are 
generally good, but best when they pre¬ 
sent plants which are either new or rare. 
Some of them are of plants already well 
known, such as the Basque Flower and 
Wood Anemone. The value of the illus¬ 
trations Ilea chiefly in so far as they give 
us the species introduced from China and 
Tibet. 

Mr. Farrer makes needless trouble about 
the accentuation of names, dragging in 
Greek and Latin origins which are only 
of antiquarian Interest. In his dislike of 
English names he shows well the weak 
side of his genius. His falling foul of Mr. 
Buskin for his wise preference for Eng¬ 
lish over Latin names for plants is as 
futile as Mrs. Partington trying to sweep 
back the “Atlantic with her mop 

With regard to “common" names, my views sre not 
obscure. It is perfectly absurd to pretend that there 
can be a common English name for Alpine species that 
are neither English nor common. Indeed,even if they 
were natives of England, it by no means follows that 
they would have English nameB, for we are not an 
observant race. We do not, like the Spaniards, have 
a distinct vernacular for our chief plants; and when 
even bo illustrious a native as Gentiana verna has no 
label of its own in our language, it is an idle affectation 
to devise one for others. Unfortunately, there once 
arose in the past a vivid personality who had a craze 
for illegitimate furbelows; and the glamour of Mr. 
Rusk in’s fame has dazzled some of the simpler-minded 
whom eloquence convince! into adopting a belief that 
every word he wrote wag dictated verbally by an angel. 
This is not so. Mr. Ruskin was a man of fervid and 
sonorous genius ; he was also a man perpetually swept 
by various enthusiasms of ever-inoreasing intensity. 
One of his many ipaniaB, then, was this coining of 
“common” namps.fdr plants that could never possess 
them ; like all suctrefforts to produce an effect which is 
only attainable by natural evolution, the results have 
always an affected and pretentious air, which ultimately 

{ troves their undoing. No such art flcialities can lir ger 
ong in a living language, and Mr. Ruskin's Wardour 
Street conceits have long since perished out of our 
Bpeech (if, indeed, they ever had a place there), and 
survive only on the pens of an occasional veteran, or at 
the heads of columns in catalogues, which then go on to 
speak of the plant in question by its accepted Englished 
name. We may well ba thankful. What could pos¬ 
sibly be easier or more beautiful than “Campanula”? 
What affectation more gratuitous and silly than 


“ Bell-flower ” ? The craze reached its wildest height, 
however, in the unnecessary attempt to replace the 
simple, apt, and ba’anced syllables of “8axifrage” (a 
good English name into the bargain 1) by the regrettable 
brummagem medioevalismof “ Rockfoil.” 

One of the most interesting and amusing 
pronouncements ever made was that by 
Ruskin on the pedantic absurdities of 
botanical nomenclature. Buskin’s English 
name Bock foil will stand the test of time 
much better than Mr. Farrer’s name Saxi¬ 
frage, which is not even an English name. 

The value of Mr, Farrer’s volumes de¬ 
pends chiefly on the discoveries of new 
plants he has made in China. All that 
could have been told in one moderate sized 
8vo. volume, and much better told than in 
the discursive way Mr. Farrer tells it. The 
size of the volumes is got by illustrating 
many already well-known European and 
American plants, with the aid of which the 
book is enlarged to a three-guinea size. 

The book shares the disadvantage, in 
common with many of the books of the 
present day, of not having a handy index. 

Gravetye. W. Robinson, 

Notes of the Week. 

Berberis Thunbergl.— This is delight ful 
when in flower, but it is in autumn that 
we seem to appreciate it to the full, when 
its foliage takes on its scarlet flame-like 
colouring. There are several forms of B. 
Thunbergi, and one called minor is good 
for the rock garden where room is a con¬ 
sideration.—Ess Aye. 

Aster serlceu8.— This, in my opinion, is 
the most beautiful of all the Asters, if, 
indeed, It Is a true Starwort. Its soft 
mauve flowers, with their twisted petals, 

, are so informal, and its silvery foliage 
shows them off so well. It is rather im¬ 
patient of drought, and I nearly lo9t my 
only plant during the summer.—W. S, 
Rogers, Bideford. 

Autumn colouring.— A pretty bit of 
1 autumn colouring is afforded by a group 
of Neillia opuiifolla, Rosa nitida, R. 

; nltaica, and the typical R. alpina. Of the 
four Rosa nitida gives the deepest colour¬ 
ing, and it looks well in front of a big 
bush of the Neillia. Its beauty and that 
' of the other Roses is heightened by the 
J hips, scarlet in R. nitida, deep crimson in 
i R. alpina, and black in R. altalca.— S. 

; Arxott. 

Pyracantha coccfnea. — Often seen 
trained to walls and occasionally planted 
in bold groups in the open, I have often 
been struck with the beauty of this. 
Never have I come across such a gorgeous 
mass of its coral-red fruits as is to be seen 
on several large specimens over-topping the 
rock garden at Kew, proving its immense 
value in the open as a shrub or even email 
tree. I have seen this shrub fruiting freely 
on walls in various places this year, but it. 
is unusual to meet with such good results 
as those referred to. Some of the speci¬ 
mens must be 1$ feet fhigh and as fjjr 
through, and the wonder ie th^t this valu¬ 
able Tmwi£i& not mere often used in this 
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way, it being one of our best berry-bearing 
shrubs. It is a native of Southern Europe 
and Asia Minor, and was introduced as far 
back as 1G29.—E. M. 

An early frost.— What may be termed 
the “ warning ” frost was experienced here 
on the night of September 25th-2Gth. In 
the morning it was found that French 
Beans had been cut down, Dahlias slightly 
affected! and the blooms of Sweet Peas 
badly hit. At Barcanle Gardens, ten miles 
distant, the effects or the frost were more 
noticeable. In addition to the subjects 
above mentioned, Begonias and Helio¬ 
tropes were ruined, while Pelargoniums 
suffered severely.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Cassinia fulvlda.— A touch of bright 
colouring in winter is afforded by a bush 
of Cassinia fulvida, better known by its 
old name of Diplopappus chrysophyllus. 
It makes a neat bush, two, three, or four 
feet high. The white flowers are not of 
much account by themselves, the main at¬ 
traction of the plant lying in its slender 
golden stems and the pretty leaves, which 
are tinged with yellow. C. fulvida Is 
fairly hardy, but I have known old plants 
to succumb to a severe winter, although 
younger ones might survive.—S. Arnott. 

Schizostylis coccinea. — The Ixia-like 
blooms of the Kaffir Idly are very attrac¬ 
tive in the early days of October. My at¬ 
tention was drawn to a good display in a 
south border on the 2nd of the month, and 
this is rather earlier than the average date. 
S. coccinea is not, in my experience, at all 
fastidious, and succeeds well in any soil 
or exposure. It may be said, however, 
that in deep, rather moist, loamy soil the 
plants are more luxuriant and the spikes 
finer than is the case in warm, light soils. 
In the latter case, on the other hand, the 
period of blooming is decidedly earlier.— 
W. McG. 

The Trout Pear (Forelle).—Those who 
admire a highly-coloured Tear will find it 
in Forelle, a variety of medium size, bright 
red or crimson on the exposed side, white- 
fleshed, and of fairly good flavour. It 
must be admitted that its quality is vari¬ 
able and largely depends upon the season. 
In an unfavourable year it is of little use 
but for stewing—I refer, of course, to our 
northern climate. In a sunny season such 
as this was, during June, July, and 
August, Tear growers may have observed 
that the colour of Comte de Lamy was 
almost as brilliant as that of Forelle.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Zonal Pelargoniums at Glasgow.— 
Bright flowers are always acceptable in 
large city parks; especially as autumn 
begins to merge into winter and outdoor 
flowers grow scarce. In one of the houses 
at the Queen’s Park, Glasgow, a fine dis¬ 
play of Zonal Pelargoniums gives an air 
of brightness which is appreciated before 
the Chrysanthemum exhibition in the same 
jmrk comes on. Those Zona Is are selected 
from the best and freest-flowering varie¬ 
ties. All colours are represented and will 
give a fine show for a long time, although 
the fog fiend sometimes lessens their 
brightness for a time.—A Visitor. 

Colchicum spcciosum rubrum magnl- 
ficum.— This is by far the most richly- 
coloured of tiie C. spccioSum or other 
forms. It came originally to this neigh¬ 
bourhood from the late Mr. John Wood, 
of Kirk stall, Leeds, who distributed it to 
members of his Plant Club. It has all the 
good qualities of the other forms of Col- 
ehieum speeiosum, but is even deeper in 
its ruby colouring than C. speeiosum 
rubrum. All over tlie segments and tube, 
inside and outside, it is of a deep ruby. 
Some folk, indeed^J^ink it too alark, but 
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that is a matter of taste. Its colouring is, 
however, so deep that it stands out dis¬ 
tinct among several other varieties. It 
does not seem to increase so rapidly as 
some forms.— S. Arnott. 

Rhus Osbecki.— This member of the 
Sumach family is very attractive at this 
date (October 5th), its large deep orange- 
coloured leaves showing to great advantage 
under the brilliant sunshine of the past 
few days. The specimen referred to is a 
small tree of about 14 feet high with a 
similar spread. It is one of the hand¬ 
somest Sumachs when in bloom, and if cut 
down annually, such as is often done with 
the beautiful R. glabra var. laciniata, the 
trouble is well repaid by the production of 
much larger leaves from the vigorous 
young growths.— E. M. 

Chrysanthemum segetum. — The Corn 
Marigold is one of the most reliable of 
annuals, and when individual plants are 
given plenty of space they make handsome 
and free-flowering examples. There are, 
of course, many choicer annuals, but there 
are few which give such a wealth of bloom 
for cutting. No doubt the plant is, at 
times, inclined to be rather a pest, owkig 
to the freedom with which self-sown seed¬ 
lings are produced, but those who wish to 
have a fine show of yellow flowers with 
but little trouble or expense have a good 
word for the Com Marigold.— Kirk. 

Aloysia gtriodora. —In favoured dis¬ 
tricts the Lemon-scented Verbena is almost 
hardy, and will come through the winter 
with but slight protection from frost. 
Even in such districts, however, it is well 
to lift a few plants and pot them up in 
order that if the winter be exceptionally 
severe the stock may not be lost. On lift¬ 
ing, trim the roots slightly and use pots 
commensurate with the size of the balls. 
In a general way these may be G inches or 
7 inches in diameter. Stand in a shady 
place, giving sufficient water, until the 
plants recover from the check. Most 
likely the foliage will drop, but this 
matters but little, and before placing the 
plants in a cold frame or in an unheated 
house the shoots may be cut back fairly 
bard. A look through now and then 
during the winter with a view to supply¬ 
ing sufficient moisture sums up their re¬ 
quirements until spring, when the plants 
may be placed in a brisk beat to forward 
the production of cuttings.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 

Campanula Zoysl.— Nothing in the whole 
race of the Bell-flowers appeals to me 
more strongly than a well-flowered tuft of 
this rare and very distinct species. It 
ought to be said of it too, that it is some¬ 
what difficult to grow, though it would be 
truer to say, that slugs attack it so per¬ 
sistently that growth and flowering are 
well nigh impossible. With the slug pest 
absent it is. however, quite an easy plant 
to grow and very free blooming. Though 
a native, even if local and rare, of cal¬ 
careous rocks and clefts in the Eastern 
Alps, it submits readily to cultivation in 
sandy loam and leaf soil, and flowers with 
considerable freedom. Strong points in 
connection are the cluster of sturdy 3-ineh 
high stems which issue from quite small 
rosettes of the miniature olive green 
spathulate leaves and the little crowd of 
silver blue flowers that adorns them. The ! 
form of the latter, slightly pendent, high- I 
shouldered at first, then tapering, with 
distinctly contracted mouth and whitish | 
beard internally, have no parallel in the j 
race, few species being more prized by the 
cultivator. Add to these good attributes 
its late flowering and gem-like character 
and but a crude idea of one of the most 
fascinating alpines is revealed.—E. H. 
Jenkins, 


THE KITCtfEfl Gfl^OEfl. 

On Tomatoes. 

At tills season Tomatoes are to some 
people an all-engrossing matter in the 
garden. The outdoor plants put in three 
or four months ago, with so much hopeful 
expectatiou, have not all repaid the con¬ 
stant devotion lavished on them. Some 
have done well, others have not given even 
a meagre return for the garden space 
allotted to them. The chances for these 
outdoor Tomatoes are over, so far as 1919 
goes. The nights have become i>erilously 
cold, and although some persons may 
choose to risk leaving them longer in the 
open, others decree it wiser to harvest 
them all, ripe and unripe, large and small, 
either to finish off ripening indoors or to 
preserve as green Tomato chutney, for 
which such excellent recipes abound now¬ 
adays. 

The ripening is an easy matter. A shelf 
in a warm’ kitchen, provided there is not 
much steam about, a sunny window, or a 
dark cupboard will all answer. Some 
persons wrap file fruit np separately in 
brown paper and-then shut up. Some of 
the sweetest Tomatoes I ever tasted were 
ripened in a dark cupboard under the 
stairs—a somewhat slow but sure method. 

For the greenhouse Tomato the season 
is not yet over. There is controversy 
among gardeners as to wdiether the flavour 
of a Tomato is spoilt by its being gathered 
before it is fully ripe. Many hold that 
there Is absolutely no difference in the 
flavour of fruit ripened ou and- off the 
plant, and fruit should he gathered when 
it begins to change colour. There is 
much to be said in favour of the plant 
being relieved of the fully grown, if not 
quite ripe, fruit as soon as i*>ssible. Our 
present-day Tomato plants are so prolific 
that with successful growers the plant 
often looks to be built up entirely of fruit, 
piled layer upon layer. It stands to 
reason that the removal ef the mature 
fruit must tend to improve the develop¬ 
ment of the immature. 

It is also imjsortaiit that those plants 
bearing trusses with from thirty to forty 
Tomatoes set on each truss be constantly 
fed. Two or three times a week such 
plants should be freely watered with weak 
liquid manure. This is essential if you 
wish these crowded plants to produce 
Tomatoes of uniformly res]>ectable size. 
This is taking it for granted that all side 
growths have been rigidly nipped off. As 
the cooler weather approaches, and so few 
of us will be healing our greenhouses this 
year, the final ripening of Tomatoes may 
become a more lengthy process. Person¬ 
ally, I believe a great, point is to keep 
each individual Tomato from getting 
chilled. Then, again, the Tomato-house 
requires careful ventilation at this time 
of year. We must, try and conserve the 
heat of the daytime to counteract the 
chilly nights. As early as three o’clock 
in the afternoon close up the house. 
Bottle-up the heat, as the saying is. Later, 
if necessary, you may ventilate In modera¬ 
tion. We must l>ear in mind Tomatoes 
need as much air as we can safely let 
Lhem have. G. Robinson. 

Ennismore, Afarloir, BucJcs. 


Celeriac should be given every encourage¬ 
ment to grow to a large size ready for 
lifting at no distant date. It is scarcely 
possible to give this vegetable too much 
water, and manure in some form should l>o 
given liberally.. Keep- the surface stirred 
with the Dutch hoe.—F. W. G. 
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IflDOOft PLANTS. 

Streptocarpi. 


STnEPTOCAni*i are as easy to grow ns the 
commonest of greenhouse plants, and there 
are few plants that give such a splendid 
return for the little trouble spent over 
them. They flower continuously from May 
to September, and even later, In unheated 
greenhouses without giving the trouble of 
raising successional batches, and the deli¬ 
cate colouring and quaint tracery in their 
flowers arc a continual sonree of pleasure 
to all who see them. I like best of all the 
white grounds with blue or purple pencil- 
lings, but there are also many delicate self 
shades of heliotrope and light or dark 
purple that are very beautiful. One pecu¬ 
liarity I find is that it is the lightest 
flowers that are borne on the tallest and 
finest «ca[>es, and it is not uncommon to be 


mould, freely mixed with sand, on the sur¬ 
face, and placed In a shady corner away 
from draught in a cool or temperate house, 
the seedlings come up quickly. They 
should never be allowed to get dry, and the 
seed-pot should be covered with a sheet of 
glnss from which condensed moisture 
should be willed daily. Damping off is 
more frequently the result of dryness be¬ 
low than of anything else. When the 
seedlings get big enough to handle they arc 
pricked off into pans filled with equal parts 
of loaru and leaf-mould, and removed to a 
fra sue conta ini ng a spent hot-bed, where 
they are kept shaded all summer. A few 
of the strongest plants are potted off into 
3-inch pots during the early autumn, but 
the majority arc left in the pans all winter 


the greenhouse path-, the flowers also 
coming in well for cutting and saving those 
on the plants that arc being grown In pots. 

The only insects which trouble Strepto- 
carpi arc green-fly, white-fly, and mealy¬ 
bug; the two former may be easily dealt 
with by vaporising with nicotine, but the 
latter. If allowed to establish itself, will 
surely kill the plants, as there are no 
successful menus of getting rid of it from 
plauts with woolly leaves and a close- 
growing habit. Given cool treatment 
throughout, however, mealy-bug should 
not got a footing; the danger arises 
through raising the seedlings in a hothouse 
among other plants infested with the pest. 

A. G. 


Late-struck Fuchsias.— Fuchsias -that 
were struck late in spring will now be 
coming Into bloom. One secs the advan¬ 
tage of growing them on in pots with a 
view to inter blooming, ns they are now 
just beginning to show to the best advan¬ 
tage, and take the place of' those wldeh 



A good type of Streptocarpus, 


able to cut scapes of the while grounds at 
least 10 inches high and with as many ns 
twelve flowers and buds on a scape. The 
red and rose-coloured flowers are not so 
generally satisfactory, though they contain 
some beautiful varieties, but tlie percent¬ 
age of plants which has to be discarded 
for poor colour or dwarfnoss of habit is 
higher among those shades than among the 
white and purple forms. Kaisers are still 
busy among the Streptocarpi, and we may 
look for plants of faultless habit combined 
with tall, free-flowering scapes. As a cut 
flower used with delicate greenery they arc 
delightful, and there are hut few tilings 
more lasting, wdiich is a great considera¬ 
tion to those who have much of this work 
to <lo. 

Cultivation.— I prefer to sow in a cool- 
house late in spring rather than In heat 
earlier In the year, for the latter method 
gives more trouble.and more risk of losing 
the tiny plants in thq^early stages. Sown 
In carefully-prepared seed-pots with an 
Inch or so of finely-sifted loam and, leaf- 
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and kept in a house that has a minimum 
teiiijierntiire of 40 dege., keeping them 
fairly dry at the root till March, when 
they are lotted into their flowering pots. 
The soil for this shift is similar to that 
recommended above, except that about one- 
quarter its bulk of finely-broken and well- 
decayed cow-manure is added. After 
potting, water must he given in gradually 
increasing quantities, hut at no time must 
tlio soil bo allowed to get sodden. I never 
think Streptocarpi look w'ell or do well 
wdien mixed with other flowering plants, 
though they do both when grown amongst 
Ferns. The requisite conditions for the 
well-doing of the plants are a cool, moist 
bottom, freedom from draught, and plenty 
of light without direct sunshine; In fact, 
the conditions which suit our Maidenhair 
and other delicate Ferns will answer for 
the Streptocarpi. By fixing on edge two 
4-inch hoards at 4 iuches aimrt and filling 
In the Intervening spnee with peat and 
loam and planting therein some Strepto¬ 
carpi a beautiful edging may be made to 


have well-nigh finished flowering. With 
the merest warmth at night In the green¬ 
house these Fuchsias will continue to 
bloom, particularly if they are bellied now 
and again with a little stimulant, and 
I lien when their resting time comes the 
treatment is simple, just to keep them in 
a cool room or shed for the winter away 
from frost until they show' signs of new 
growth in spring.— Towwfman. 

Aphelandra chamissonlana. First dis¬ 
tributed in 1SS1 under the name of A. 
punctata, this Apliclandra is still far from 
common. It is of erect growth, the sturdy 
stem being clothed with opi>ositoly- 
nrranged leaves of a dark greeu tint, the 
midrib and principal veins marked w’ifh 
white. The flowers, which are borne in a 
terminal cone-shaped head, are sub-tended 
by large, dceply-serratcd bracts, in colour 
deep chrome-yellow' shaded with green. 
Individually the blossoms are curved in 
shape, each about 1$ iuches long and of a 
somewhat llghtqt|| f«^^ff|y<j4^ow than the 
l.racte.-K. It. W. ' 
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The Cape Pelargoniums. 

Considering the various ways In which 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums can be used, 
the wonder is that they are not more 
grown. Whether for mixing with cut 
blooms in glasses when cut, or associated 
with such flowering plants as Carnations 
or bulbs grown for winter decoration, or 
during the summer months as bedding 
plants for toning down some of the gaudy 
colours so prevalent in flower gardens, or 
for wreaths or buttonholes, what so useful 
or appropriate? There are also such a 
variety of shades and diversity of form in 
their foliage that the most critical will find 
among them something to please. The 
scent of the foliage, too, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of some of the quercifolium 
forms, is very agreeable, and in the case 
of many of them most enjoyable and re¬ 
freshing. True, they have not such gaudy 
flowers as the Zonal Pelargoniums, but, 
considering that they are of most use as 
fine-foliaged plants, this is rather an ad¬ 
vantage than' otherwise, as the colour of 
the flowers is not sufficiently prominent to 
clash with that of those they may be mixed 
with. Each variety has a beauty of its 
own, and when a good collection is seen in 
flower at the same time it is most interest¬ 
ing. Regarding their 
Cultivation, no great amount of skill 
is needed. Some of the varieties are 
rather difficult to increase, but the gener¬ 
ality of them are easily struck from cut¬ 
tings; in fact, the strong-growing varieties 
can be increased if treated in the same 
way as Pelargonium cuttings when taken 
off in the autumn. For the variegated 
varieties and some of the liner sorts a 
little extra trouble Is needed. The cut¬ 
tings should be inserted in small pots filled 
with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. Any corner in a cool, airy, but not 
draughty pit will suit the cuttings until 
they have rooted. Shade from bright sun¬ 
shine at first, and give an occasional 
sprinkling overhead, but on no account 
allow the soil to become soddened. After 
the cuttings are rooted, the usual shifting 
on is necessary, using the same kind of 
compost as that in which the cuttings were 
inserted, only coarser. If the plants are 
required for winter work they can be 
grown out of doors during the summer. 
Take care that the plants are not allowed 
to suffer from want of water, or that they 
become root-bound. Pinch them or allow 
them to grow according as tall or bushy 
plants are required. By the end of Sep¬ 
tember or early in October they should be 
shifted into their flowering pots, which 
vary according to the growth of the varie¬ 
ties, some of the dwarfer sorts, such as 
denticulatum, Wardie Seedling, Lady Ply¬ 
mouth, quercifolium coccineum, radula, 
Little Gem, etc., are of most use for front 
rows, and should, therefore, be kept in 
smaller pots, while P. viscosissimum and 
other taller-growing sorts can be put into 
8-inch pots or smaller, according to the size 
of the plants. After the plants have filled 
the pots with roots, weak manure-water 
will assist them. They should be housed 
by the middle of October, and placed where 
they can have a good circulation of air, 
also as near the glass as possible. Under 
such conditions, and with ordinary atten¬ 
tion to watering, they will make a sturdy 
growth throughout the winter, and will 
come into flower early in spring. A cool, 
airy atmosphere (say, between 45 degs. and 
50 degs.) is indispensable if a healthy 
growth is to be maintained. After the 
plants have served their purpose during 
the winter in the greenhouse they can be 
planted out In May in a mixed border, and 
the foliage cut for mixing with other 
flowers through the summer. T. 
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Streptosolen Jamesoni. 

This handsome greenhouse plant deserves 
to be more widely known than it is at the 
present time. It is very free-flowering, 
and, on first opening, the blooms are of a 
pale colour, changing to a bright orange as 
they get older. Cuttings should be taken 
In March to obtain good-sized plants in 
8-inch pots for winter flowering; for 
smaller pots April is early enough to 
propagate. Well-drained pots should be 
filled with some light sandy soil, pressed 
firm with the fingers, with a layer of sand 
on the top. Several cuttings should be put 
in around the sides of the pots, making 
them firm with the dibber, and watering 
gently with a fine-rose can to settle the 
soil. If given a temperature of <55 degs., 
and kept close, they will soon root, when 
the plants should be gradually inured to 
light and air, putting them into (50-eized 
pots before they become root-bound. As 
soon as these are filled with roots they 
should be shifted into a larger size, con¬ 
taining a compost of loam and well-decayed 
manure. Very little drainage will be re¬ 
quired for the flowering-pots, as the plants 
are thirsty subjects, and require abundance 
of water through the growing season. 
They do well grown outside through the 
summer with the pots plunged in ashes to 
keep the roots cool and moist. They are 
gross feeders, and, when well rooted, 
should be given manure-water each time. 
At the beginning of September they must 
be placed In a warm greenhouse, where 
the brilliant umbels of flowers will open, 
and keep up a succession through the dull 
days of winter. If large plants are re¬ 
quired, they should be pruned in the spring, 
placing them in larger pots when they have 
made about an inch of young growth. 
Syringing should be resorted to both morn¬ 
ing and evening to ward off insect pests. 
For planting out in the sub tropical garden 
they, the old cut-back plants, are very use¬ 
ful, making a fine display, if encouraged 
in pots through the early part of the year, 
and properly hardened off before planting 
out in June. A. G. 


Rhododendron fragrantissimum. — This 
beautiful Rhododendron is the result of 
intercrossing R. Edgworthi and R. cilia- 
tum. I believe, according -to the laws of 
priority, the correct name is Princess 
Alice, although it is often seen under the 
name given above. The flowers are nearly 
as large as those of R. Edgworthi. They 
are slightly tinted in the bud, but pure 
white when fully expanded, while they 
possess a delightful fragrance. It is a 
beautiful greenhouse plant, and at Castle- 
ford, Chepstow, the residence of Mr. W. R. 
Lysaght, a plant 5 feet high and 4 feet in 
diameter was a mass of bloom during the 
last weeks of April and early May. 
Directly the blooms are past, the plant is 
placed in a warm, moist house to make its 
season’s growth, and after being hardened 
off it enjoys a period in the oi>en air. At 
other seasons a cool greenhouse is suffi¬ 
cient. Large pots are not required, and 
frequent disturbance at the root is not ad¬ 
visable, but care must be exercised to pre¬ 
vent the roots becoming dry.—T. W. B. 

Strobllanthes Dyerianus.—This old stove 
plant is not without value, more especially 
In a young state and when it can be 
afforded plenty of heat and moisture. It 
is not specially striking, however, and one 
wonders why a large bank of it finds room 
in the stove at Glasgow Botanic Gardens. 
There are many more attractive plants 
which are quite as easily grown and which 
are of more general interest. S. Dyerianus 
is very liable to be affected by tlirips and 
red spider if there is not sufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere.—W. McG. 


Aspidistras. 

Tiie prices quoted weekly for nice little 
si>ecimens of this interesting and long- 
suffering room plant, largely in excels of 
what they were in pre-war times, coupled 
with many anxious queries to the Editor 
as to causes leading to a bad condition of 
the plants, would seem to indicate that 
there is a considerable shortage in both 
the green and variegated forms, and also 
that there is a limit to the endurance of 
even this easily-grown plant. It must be 
remembered that, although it will bear 
with impunity as much or more rough 
treatment and neglect than any other 
plant, there is a limit to its endurance, 
and the time comes when the result of 
such treatment is very apparent in the 
foliage. Where the plants have to be kept 
continuously in a living-room a great point 
in the culture, besides careful attention to 
watering, is to keep the foliage scrupu¬ 
lously clean by occasional sponging, or, 
better still, by standing the plants outside 
for a time during a steady light rain. 
After the leaves are thoroughly wet, pass¬ 
ing the sponge over them will remove all 
impurities. 

Although the plants may remain in the 
same pots for a very long time there comes 
a time when a shift is beneficial, and this 
Is generally Indicated by a slight discolora¬ 
tion of some of the leaves. In all cnees 
where the culture of the plants is confined 
to the living-room and outside, this re¬ 
potting should bike the form of a shift 
into a slightly larger pot and no attempt to 
split up the plants. This latter is only 
admissible where facilities are available 
for growing the pieces along in warmth 
for a time until they are well established 
in their new quarters. Attempts to grow 
split-up pieces in the atmosphere of a 
living-room very often end in failure. This 
applies more especially to the variegated 
form, which is le«s vigorous in growth 
than the type. In connection with the re¬ 
potting above mentioned it may be well to 
give the reminder that as only a small 
shift is advisable and there is, con¬ 
sequently, little space between the ball and 
the new pot, care should be taken that the 
soil is thoroughly and evenly rammed into 
position. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hippea8trum retlculatum. — Introduced 
from Brazil in 1077, this must be regarded 
as the oldest member of the genus. It was 
at first known as Amaryllis reticulata, 
which name is still very generally applied 
to it. The flowers, which are borne several 
on a scape, are of an ivory-white or pale 
blush colour, overspread with reddish 
reticulations. Though such an old plant 
in gardens, this Hippeastrum is seldom 
met with. The probable reason of this is 
that it is often rather shy in flowering, 
and, besides this, the blossoms are small 
compared with those of the garden varie¬ 
ties of to-day. The form usually met with 
has an ivory-white band down the midrib 
of each leaf. In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary 
of Gardening” this is regarded as the 
typical kind, but in the last Kew Hand 
List of Tender Monocotyledons the names 
of II. reticulatum and its variety striati- 
folium are given. Judging by this, the 
form with a white stripe is the variety 
striatifolium. A desirable feature of this 
Hippeastrum is that, unlike most of the 
species and garden varieties, the blossoms 
are produced during the autumn. As it 
continues to grow throughout the winter it 
must not be dried off at that season. 
During the latter part of the 70’s and in 
the 80’s of the last century several hybrids 
were raised-ll^t^een^ Hippeastrum reticu- 
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latum and some of the garden varieties. 
The first I remember was O’Brieni, raised 
by Mr. O’Brien when with Messrs. Hender¬ 
son, of St. John’s Wood. Then came Mr9, 
Garfield, from Mr. B. S. Williams’ nursery 
at Holloway, and after that Autumn 
Beauty, from Messrs. Veiteh. It is ques¬ 
tionable if any of these are now in cultiva¬ 
tion.—'W. T. 

Solanum capsicastrum.— One of the 

easiest of berry-bearing shrubs for pot cul¬ 
ture is Solanum cai>sieastrum, but I do not 
think it is so popular as it was thirty years 
ago. The markets are a fair indication of 
the popularity of any plant, and where one 
used to see it in the autumn offered for 
sale along with Primulas, it is the excep¬ 
tion to meet with the red and green berried 
plants now. Winter Cherries, as they are 
sometimes called, do not involve a deal of 
trouble in raising them from the seedling 
to the fruiting stage, and those who have 


results. The end of September ought to 
find the plants in the greenhouse, where 
air should be admitted freely and anything 
like a stuffy atmosphere avoided. Over¬ 
dryness sometimes brings about red spider, 
and heat beyond the temperate stage w r ill 
often cause the green berries to drop be¬ 
fore they have reached their final colour¬ 
ing of brilliant red.— Townsman. 

Stigmaphyllon cillatum.—In the days 
when nurseries were, to a great extent, de¬ 
voted to a general collection of plants, this 
Stigmaphyllon, from Brazil, and known 
popularly as the Golden Vine, was one of 
the stock plants. For its successful cul¬ 
ture the temperature of a stove or inter¬ 
mediate house is necessary. It is a free- 
growdng climber, whose leaves are some¬ 
what heart-shaped and smooth, except at 
the edges, where they are hairy. The 
flowers, which are usually borne five or 
six in a cluster, are each about a couple of 


bulbs a very small quantity of moisture 
will suffice. If space is available allow 
the corms to remain in the pots, and a 
temperature of 50 degs. Fahr. should be 
kept up. To bring them through the 
winter safely a low temperature must be 
avoided, neither must they be kept w'et or 
excessively dry at the base.—W. B. 


HOOJW AND WINDOW. 

Cosmos bipinnatus. 

The weakest point of this for English gar¬ 
dens is that its natural season of flowering 
(October) is too late, and it is only after a 
hot summer that it has a chance of bloom¬ 
ing before being destroyed by frost. It has 
been recommended to sow in February in 
slight heat, to transplant to a frame when 
2 inches high, and to plant out in April in 
a sunny place. The white variety is the 
best. The flow r ers are valuable for cut¬ 
ting, lasting w T cll in w T ater. Its delicate 
Nigella-like foliage and its large and 
shapely single flowers render it a favourite. 
Care should, how'ever, be taken that it is 
not afforded too deep and rich a root-run, 
or it will grow r to too great a height and 
w T ill be proportionately later In coming 
into bloom. Where seed is sown in the 
open in deep, rich soil plants often exceed 
a height of 0 feet and fail to bloom before 
November. Treated in this manner the 
Cosmos is, naturally, valueless for garden 
decoration, whereas if good-sized seedlings 
are planted out at the end of May the 
plants, as a rule, flower before severe 
w’eather comes. F. 

-This showy and useful annual was 

at one time little grown, as its tall, not to 
sf\y unwieldy, habit, combined with its 
lateness of flowering, prevented many 
from growing it. Of recent years great 
improvements have been made in the 
strains of Cosmos, and it is now possible 
to have neat plants, IS inches in height, in 
full bloom during July. It is a good plan 
to sow r the seeds in gentle heat during late 
March, and to prick the seedlings off into 
a cold-frame as soon as possible. The 
flow r ers when cut last for some days. 

[We have now, in a suburban garden, 
some plants about 2 feet high, from which 
w'o have been gathering flowers for the 
house for several w T eeks, wiiile, growing 
among them, are one or two plants that 
have reached a height of 4 feet on which 
there has not been a single bloom.— Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The feathery Starworte for cutting.— 

The time of special flowers for vases has 
arrived with the advent of some of the 
best of the Starworts. Other flow’ers are, 
doubtless, equally good, and some appeal 
more strongly to certain tastes, as Hoses, 
Daffodils, single Pyrethrume, Coreopsis, 
Chrysanthemums, and the like, and notably 
Orchids, but w T here an exceptionally light 
arrangement is required no better result 
can be obtained than from Starworts. 
There are few of the new’er varieties that 
are not acceptable for the purpose, but the 
lightest are the different forms of A. 
Coombe Fiehacre, A. cordifollus, A. gracil- 
lirnus, A. vimineus, and A. Tradescanti. A 
great point in favour of these Starworts is 
their adaptability to either large or small 
vases, the varying heights enabling the 
shoots to be cut of different lengths. If it 
is likely that considerable quantities of 
them will be required for cutting it is ad¬ 
visable to have a planting on some spare 
border whence the necessary material 
can be obtained without interfering with 
the display oirnfhp ^qincipal borders.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 
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greenhouses in which'tliey raise half-hardy 
annuals in spring can be successful with 
Solanums. Seed should be sow r n in heat in 
February in a compost of fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, pricking the young 
seedlings off into pans when they are 
ready, and finally potting them into 6-inch 
pots, keeping them in the greenhouse and 
encouraging growth until this stage is 
reached, afterwards giving them summer 
quarters in a cold frame where each plant 
is allowed sufficient room to develop. It is 
wdse, too, to ensure enough moisture at the 
roots particularly at and during the bloom¬ 
ing stage, by providing ashes, cocoa-fibre, 
or similar material in wdiich the pots may 
be partly plunged. A good many losses of 
flowers, and obviously berries, are caused 
through a too dry state. Old plants can 
be cut back in April and May and re¬ 
potted, but I am of opinion that younger 
plants possessing more>vitnlity glvf better 
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inches across and of a clear yellow colour. 
A vigorous plant of this Stigmaphyllon 
will soon cover a considerable space, and 
produce its showy flow T ers throughout the 
latter part of the summer and w f ell on into 
the autumn. It can be readily increased 
from cuttings, and w T ill thrive in ordinary 
potting compost. If the atmosphere is too 
dry, red spider is apt to attack the foliage. 
—W. T. 

Seedling Gloxinias.— Seeds sown last 
March have produced a quantity of plants 
which are now flowering freely. Many 
make the mistake of drying the seedlings 
off too early in the season. If kept sup¬ 
plied with water they will retain their 
foliage for some w T eeks, and the bulbs will, 
in consequence, increase in size, therefore 
do not hasten the resting period. When 
the foliage eventually begins to die down 
reduce the w T ater supply gradually, and 
when it tvill readily come away from the 
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worked out Against the time when actual 
operations can be carried out and the idea 
materialised. By indulging in this, more 
pleasure is got out of the garden than by 
following out any particular routine. A 
stereotyped garden palls on one, but a real 
live man at the helm can steer a course 
leading to something actually new and, 
therefore, desirable. F. J. F. 


CflRYSA|iTHE!fflU|WS. 


The Masse Type of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 


On Visiting Gardens. 


I was visiting a very large and well-kept 
garden on the afternoon of Old Michaelmas 
Day, and was greatly impressed by some 
of its most distinctive features.. One 
would not purposely choose a date so late 
in the year if he wished to eee a garden at 
anything like its best, but on this occasion 
—perhaps because of the favourable 
weather—I was more than satisfied with 
what I saw. 

It is a very profitable as well as a very 
pleasant entertainment to be shown round 
a garden, especially if it be a very large 
garden and your conductor can talk real 
gardening. The opportunity is one to be 
seized upon with avidity for the picking 
up of new ideas and the disciplinary ex- 
l>erience of finding out that “other men’s 
minds ” are, to say the least, equal to jtrnr 
own, and that in some things they can 
show results which outclass yours. A gar¬ 
dener may stay In his own garden so long 
that he thinks there is no other garden in 
the world, but some day he finds himself 
In a better, and, If he is a sensible man, 
as, of course, he Is, he at once devotes 
himself to a course of introspection. If 
may be that in so doing he detracts some¬ 
thing from his self-esteem, and it may also 
just as well lie that, in so doing, he is not 
just to himself. It is probably no fault of 
his that he cannot produce in his own gar¬ 
den those effects lie admires in another 
garden, because it is at least equal chances 
that his garden does not adapt itself to 
those peculiar effects. It is also equally 
probable that when the other gardener 
pays a return visit he, too, w ill feel exactly 
the same, and see some features he would 
like to emulate. The fact is, there are no 
two gardens alike. 

What suggests itself in the one does not 
suggest itself in the other. For example, 
my special garden is almost flat and is 
dry; the garden I went to on Old Michael¬ 
mas Day is very hilly and has an abun¬ 
dance of water, which, being conducted 
from the adjacent high ground, supplies 
three or four lakes and a miniature river. 
Now, most naturally, in such a garden the 
rugged character of the ground and the 
abundance of water would be brought into 
the scheme and become its leading fea¬ 
tures, producing a varied, a wilder, and a 
more impressive effect than I could ever 
hope to imitate in my tamer and drier gar¬ 
den. And so I am satisfied that no com¬ 
parison could be made between the two, 
and soothe myself with the thought that 
probably the best was beiug made of both 
gardens. 

Favoured by the ruggedness of the 
ground, Palms, Tree Ferns, and other sub¬ 
tropical plants stand the winter, and 
Bamboos grow luxuriantly, all of which 
are denied me. The greatest Impressions 
made were those made by the water gar¬ 
den, the Bamboos, and the Hydrangeas. 
I have never seen so many of the latter 
grouped together ere, and. the effect 
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of them against the dark background of 
the rocks and trees, and along the margins 
of the lakes was one I am not likely to 
forget-. They were like nothing so much 
as masses of pink Rhododendrons in early 
summer, for they thrive most remarkably 
in the. moisture and the shelter, the sur¬ 
rounding gloom throwing them into bold 
relief. Many of the Bamboos had thrown 
up canes over 32 feet in height, and of 
these there were about a dozen varieties. 
Moisture and shelter appear to be their 
chief needs, and here they have both. 
Great Pampas Grasses throwing up many 
feathery spikes were very appropriately 
chosen to give lightness and elegance to 
what might, without them, appear some¬ 
what heavy, and ns I moved among them 
the finishing touch was added by a bril¬ 
liant kingfisher darting and turning about 
over the face of the water. 

Being autumn, and a very fine autumn 
at that, the beauty of the whole picture 
was accentuated by the brilliant foliage of 
the Aeers, the variegated Dogwood, and 
many other shrubs and trees. There were 
a fiery-leaved scarlet Oak of quite re- 
speet.able dimensions, a giant copper 
Beech, Chestnuts, and Walnuts. It was a 
great garden, consummately planned, in¬ 
telligently cared for, and successful. One 
admires the Art that conceived it and the 
skill that created it, yet it is the same Art 
we follow in our humbler way, and the 
skill that directs and maintains it is the 
same that we need in our les© ambitious 
spheres. Sometimes it demands as much 
of this said skill to paint a small picture 
as to paint a large one, and Art itself 
cannot be measured by any tape. But this, 
at least, may be ©aid. the result of visit¬ 
ing a large well-kept garden is to create a 
spirit of emulation, to stir up enthusiasm, 
to inculcate new thoughts and new ideas, 
all of which must in due course reveal 
themselves in one’s own efforts. I have 
heard some say that it makes them dis¬ 
satisfied, and that they go and underrate 
their own gardens because, by comparison, 
they are so poor. But this is a wrong 
deduction. Be dissatisfied by all means, 
be discontented if you please, but instead 
of being knocked down and out by them, 
dissatisfaction and discontentment should 
only stir us up to greater endeavours and 
create in us an ambition to excel. 

As a rule, our gardens, be they large or 
small, give plenty of scoik; for working out 
new and larger ideas than w T e have ac¬ 
customed ourselves to. There never was 
a garden yet which could not, in some 
feature or other, be improved, and, indeed, 
the larger the garden the more room is 
there for improvements. It is ours to 
make the very best with wdiatever material 
we have, not stereotyping any particular 
feature, but working out a leading idea 
every year. It is a pleasant and profitable 
occupation during the long nights to 
originate something and to get the details 


While in no way disparaging the many 
excellent sort© which are now obtainable, 

1 have relied entirely, for a considerable 
numboT of years, on the Masse family. 
The time of blooming of this valuable class 
is neither too early nor too Late. Of course, 
many good Chrysanthemums may be had 
in bloom in mid-August; still, there are 
many who think—not altogether without 
reason—that these flowers are, perhaps, 
just a little out of place so early in the 
season. On the other hand there are 
varieties so late in character that, unless 
they are lifted and brought on under 
glass, their full beauty is never attained 
save in very exceptional seasons. The 
members of the Masse family bloom just 
when Chrysanthemums begin to he desir¬ 
able—that is, from the middle to the end 
of September, according to the weather 
conditions. The second requirement of 
uniformity in height is also in favour of 
this section, while the blooms, under good 
cultivation, are of superior size and 
quality. In addition, there is also to be 
had a good range of colours, so that, for 
a general utility plant, this family is 
worthy of attention. Marie Masse, the 
original variety, is too well known to need 
more than a* passing reference. White 
Masse is a good sterling variety, while 
Ralph Curtis gives a pleasing shade of 
cream-colour. Perhaps the best of the 
type Is Horace Martin, a variety which, In 
the estimation of many, is second to none 
as an intense and vivid yellow. Crimson 
Masse is also a showy and distinct variety, 
but “ crimson ” is rather a misnomer, and 
somewhat misleading, as the colour might 
be better described as a warm chestnut. 
Grown in large quantities, these Chrysan¬ 
themums are very striking and handsome, 
and, lasting as they do over a long period, 
their value is great, whether as decorative 
plants for the garden or as producers of 
blooms for cutting. The height, of these 
Chrysanthemums under good conditions is 
about 3 feot, and they are of a bushy 
habit, requiring but. little attention in the 
way of tying. 


Single Chrysanthemums.— A good many 
readers of Gardening will, I venture to 
say, recollect wlieu single-flowered sorts 
were far from being regarded as popular. 
Size of bloom was once the chief point 
which governed. Happily, to-day-one may 
say that it is sense which prompt© many 
to cultivate them, and this has been 
brought about owing to their adaptability 
£or home decoration, both for cutting and 
for pot culture. This regard, if I may ©o 
term it, applies not only to those who grow 
the mid-season and later-blooming sorts for 
the greenhouse, but also for outdoor work, 
and to-day, among the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, it is pleasing to notice 
here and there that their good qualities are 
becoming recognised more every year. It 
is a long while since that white variety 
Mensa was first introduced, but it is grand 
for spravs when disbudded, and still has 
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TftEES AND SHRUBS. 


The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica). 


This is one of the most cli a ruling and most 
useful of early-flowering shrubs, for before 
the year is many weeks old stray blossoms 


of colour is noticeable, a rich deep red 
being prevalent. In southern gardens, 
however, it is often grown as a bush in 


striped flowers. It is doubtful whether 
any, however, are quite so beautiful as 
those with bright red blossoms. 

- Of all the medium-sized shrubs ever 

brought to our c-ountry this is the most 
precious, hardy, and beautiful. The wild 
or original form deserves all these terms, 
but when we think that this type has 
broken into a number of beautiful colours, 
with scarcely a bad one among them, and 



Cydonia japonica var t nivalis . 


are often to be found,, while the rich red of 
many of the forms is a welcome break 
amongst the prevailing yellows and whites 
of the flowers of late.March and early 
April, a period When it is often in full 
bloom. In northern gardens it is usually 
grown against walks, ami in some villages 
almost every cottage is adorned with if, the 
plants apparently having all been derived 
from the same stockr*^or little variation 
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the open ground, and a considerable varia¬ 
tion may be found in the colour of the 
flowers. In addition to being grown as a 
wall plant and a bush, it is sometimes seen 
as an informal hedge with excellent re¬ 
sults. By being clipped over after bloom¬ 
ing, and then left to its own devices, it 
usually produces a profusion of flowers. 
Amongst the different varieties are found 
white, rose, pink, scarlet, deep red, and 


varying from rose to salmon-pink and 
creamy-white, it is difficult to over esti¬ 
mate its value. It Is.hardy as a Crab and 
thrives almost anywhere, but flowers best 
oci warm soils. It is often trained on 
walls, which is by no means necessary in 
the south, so that people do not see its full 
natural grace, except, perhaps, on a neg¬ 
lected house or ddtfciib/sgifbWihg away from 
the ,best-to 
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make a group of it on a sunny bank. All 
these beautiful things do not, like so many 
rarities, hothouse and greenhouse plants, 
eost much money to get, but are within 
everybody’s reach, being grown in many 
nurseries in England and on the Continent 
in great variety. 


Viburnums. 

Some of the most attractive shrubs in 
June are the Viburnums, the best of which 
flower at this season. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the most, attractive species are de¬ 
ciduous, though the evergreens are of con¬ 
siderable merit for their foliage. There 
is not much difficulty in cultivation, but 
good soil is essential to proiier develop¬ 
ment ; poor, dry soil results in stunted 
growth and a poor display of flowers. 
Shelter Is necessary for such species as 
V. rhyt.ldophyllum, whose large, hand¬ 
some rugose leaves suffer In exposed 
tions, and V. macrocephalum, which, 
though Chinese, and discovered long ago 
by Ilobert Fortune, is tender, and should 
be planted in a sunny position protected 
from harsh east and north winds. 

A large number of new species has been 
introduced from China during the last de¬ 
cade or so, and some distinct and useful 
shrubs are included among them, and 
some of not much garden value. The fol¬ 
lowing selection Includes some of the best 
that have come under my observation, but 
by no means includes all the species 
amenable to cultivation in the open In this 
country. 

It may be a convenience to separate 
them into evergreen and deciduous species 
as a guide to intending planters. 

EVERGREENS. 

V. coriaceum forms a large bush, and 
lias every appearance of making a small 
tree if encouraged to develop in that 
direction. The flowers are white, i>ro- 
duccd in corymbs from July onwards, lint 
are not of much decorative merit. The 
leaves, however, are large and handsome, 
up to C inches or more in length, and half 
as wide, and of a peculiar blue-grey colour 
on the upper surface, due to the presence 
of a waxy layer which comes off when 
rubbed. A native of China and the Hima¬ 
laya, this makes a distinct plant for a 
large shrubbery, and would doubtless do 
well in an open woodland or margin of a 
plantation. 

V. Davidi forms a low, compact mass, 
though spreading laterally to some extent. 
The leaves are of good texture, shining 
dark green above and in shade, at least 0 
inches long, and about a third as wide. 
The flowers arc not of much account, 
being whitish, but as a low evergreen for 
a shady i>osltion this si>ecies is quite de¬ 
sirable. Introduced from China some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, V. Davidi 
is now fairly well know r n in collections. 

V. cixxAMOMf folium is Raid to be allied 
to the above, but differs in habit, being 
mure erect, with every appearance of ulti¬ 
mately reaching a considerable height. 
The leaves also are not so large, but, 
nevertheless, attractive, and in its way it 
may be more useful Ilian V. Davidi. 

V. Huiuyaxum is quite an attractive 
species, of neat habit, the branches 
clothed with roundish, ovate leaves half 
an inch or so long and deep dark green in 
colour. The flowers, produced in umbels, 
are white, and not unattractive. 

V. Hkxryi Is a most distinct shrub, aald 
to reach a considerable height, but here, at 
least, not flourishing, and suffering badly 
each winter. Elsewhere in Ireland, how¬ 
ever, I have seen it doing well. The nar¬ 
row, oblong leaves nre dark lustrous 
green nliove, while the inflorescence is dls 
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tlnctly branched in the form of a ixinicle. 
The flowers are not particularly showy, 
but are followed by red fruits, which ulti¬ 
mately become black. 

V. odoratissimum, better knowrn In Irish 
gardens as V. Awafuki, is a handsome 
evergreen, particularly where it can he 
grown in the open; in many places it re¬ 
quires the shelter of a shady wall. When 
growing well the leaves are quite 
t> inches in length, nearly half as wide, 
and of a line glossy green colour. The 
flowers are white and sweetly scented, pro¬ 
duced in large panicles, but not very freely 
so far as I have seen. It is one of the best 
evergreen species for mild districts, and 
worthy of wall culture where the climate 
is less favourable. 

V. propinquum is one of the Chinese set 
introduced from China by E. IT. Wilson on 
several occasions. It was thought to be 
less hardy than some, and was given n 
sheltered position, but rapidly outgrew’ its 
space, and other plants in the open are 
proving quite hardy. It is an Interesting 
addition to the Viburnums, but of no out¬ 
standing merit so far as my experience 
goes. 

V. rtiytidopiti li.um lias received, per¬ 
haps, more attention than most of the 
new’er Chinese species, and Is certainly a 
handsome and striking evergreen when 
growing in good soil in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion. It is i>erfectly hardy, but the large 
leaves, seven or eight or more inches long, 
suffer from harsh w’inds in winter, and in 
these circumstances present rather a miser¬ 
able appearance. Where happy, how’ever, 
the Large, deeply-wrinkled leaves always 
attract attention. The flow’ers are pro¬ 
duced in large flattish umbels and remain 
in the bud state during winter, expanding 
in spring, and followed In autumn by red 
fruits which become black. The orna¬ 
mental value of this species lies in the 
leaves. 

V. Tinus only calls for passing refer 
ence. As Laurustinus it Is W’ell know’n in 
nearly every Irish garden, and is not ex¬ 
ceeded in general usefulness by any other 
species new or old; in fact, very few can 
equal it. Hardy, evergreen, and free- 
flowering over a long period In early 
spring, what more could be asked of any 
shrub! We arc apt to be carried aw'ay in 
our enthusiasm for new tilings, but all 
reasonable people will agree that no new 
species supersedes the Laurustinus. 

V. utile is a spare-habited shrub, with 
rather slender branches and smallish leaves 
one, tw’o, or more inches long and W’liite on 
the under surface. The flow’ers, produced 
In May at the ends of the branches, are 
white, but not particularly show’y. The 
fruits are dark blue or nearly black. This 
plant has lived in the open, but I am not 
convinced of its hardiness. 

DECIDUOUS SPECIES. 

V. retulifoltum seems likely to make a 
useful shrub, and is one of Wilson’s intro¬ 
ductions from China. The brownish 
branches bear leaves 2 inches or 3 inches 
long and varying somew’hat in shape. They 
are dark green above, rather paler be¬ 
neath, and, though not remarkable, a well- 
grow’n bush is distinct. The flow’ers are 
w’hite, not particularly attractive, but are 
follow’ed by red fruits In autumn. 

V. buddlei /Efolium is not so entirely de¬ 
ciduous ns most of the other species under 
this heading. In sheltered positions, at 
least, it will carry some of the old loaves 
right through till spring. The leaves are 
quite handsome, up to 4 inches or 5 inches 
long, broadly lance-shnped and felted be¬ 
low, and with hairs also on the upper sur¬ 
face. Flow’ers w’hite and fruits black. 
This will in time make a useful 6hrub. 

V. Carlest is one of the most attractive 


spring-flowering shrubs In the garden. In 
habit it is somewhat sparse and open, with 
ovate leaves up to 3 inches long, dull 
greyish-green in general effect. The 
clusters of flowers are at first slightly pink, 
but soon become pure waxy w’hite and are 
deliciously fragrant. This species is a 
native of Corea. 

‘ V. cotinifolium forms in time a tall shrub 
of 10 feet or 12 feet, and bears large 
nearly round leaves, very downy below 
and sufficiently so above to appear grey in 
colour. The white flow’ers are produced in 
fairly large cymes, and are followed in 
autumn by clusters of fruits which ulti¬ 
mately are black. This is a useful shrub 
for large shrubberies and w’oodlnnds, and 
Is striking in autumn w’lien fruiting well. 

V. hupkhense is one of the Chinese sj>e- 
cies introduced by Wilson, and thrives re¬ 
markably well In Mr. Armytage Moore’s 
garden'at Rowallane, Co. Down. There It 
has grown into a large bush, and w’hen I 
saw it some weeks ago looked very promis¬ 
ing. I have not seen the fruit, but to the 
best of my recollection Mr. Moore de¬ 
scribed it as being of a beautiful red, and 
he was certainly high in praise of the 
shrub, w’hich he described as one of the 
finest things he possessed. 

V. Lantaxa, the “Wayfaring Tree,” is 
an old and well known species calling for 
little description. It is frequently con¬ 
spicuous in autumn when bearing Its num¬ 
erous clusters of red fruits, which, when 
fully ripe, become black. 

V. lobophyllum is again one of Wilson’s 
introductions from Western China, and is 
likely to become popular as an autumn- 
fruiting shrub. It is in the same series 
ns V. betulifoliuiu, V. hupehense, etc., and 
has obovate-pointed leaves and white 
flowers, which are followed by red berries. 
Apparently a good grower this should be 
a useful plant for autumn effect.- 

V. macrocephalum Is not. the hardiest 
member of the genus, but bears the largest 
flower trusses of any; they are composed 
of sterile flowers only and are conse¬ 
quently very striking. In shelter or on a 
wail the leaves will reach 4 inches in 
length. A plant Is growing in an angle of 
the glasshouses in the Botanic Gardens at 
Ginsnevin and generally flowers fairly 
well. 

V. Opulus var. sterile, “The Snowball 
Tree,” is too well known-to call for much 
description. It cannot Ik? omitted from any 
collection of shrubs where Viburnums are 
Included. -It is the sterile flowered form 
of the “ Guelder Rose ’* V. Opulus, in 
which the outer flowers only are sterile 
and showy, the centre being eomi>osed of 
comparatively inconspicuous fertile 
flowers. 

V. tomentosum Is n fine species, with 
nearly horizontal branches arranged in 
tiers and furnished with rather oval- 
pointed leaves. The flat trusses of flowers 
are very evenly arranged along the 
branches and are composed of large white 
sterile outer flowers surrounding numerous 
small perfect ones in the centre. 

V. TOMEXTOSUM VH T. PI.ICATUM Is inUCll 

showier and, as a rule, more popular than 
the preceding. It is similar in habit, but 
all the flowers are sterile and, as a conse¬ 
quence, much more effective. I lately saw 
a very large bush of this variety in full 
flower in the grounds of Castlewellan and 
have rarely seen anything finer or more 
effective. 

V. Veitotii bears considerable resem¬ 
blance to V. Lnntana and is of the same 
vigorous habit. It differs from V. Lnntana 
in botanical characters. The flowers are 
white and are followed by red fruits turn¬ 
ing black as .In V. LjuitaJia.—IL, in Irish 
Gardening. 
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crimson), Riverton Gem (red), and 
Bolanderi (a dwarf variety with yellow 
blossoms Inning a black disc). Heleniunns 
are capital town garden plants, and though 
individual blossoms do not last long, the 
output of flowers from a single plant is 
large. They do well on a dry, sunny 
border, and are not fastidious as to soil.— 
Derby. 

Arundo conspicua. This hardy New 
Zealand Reed, a miniature ram pas Grass, 
is not often met with, but on account of its 
early flowering it should be more freely 
planted than it is. Choose a somewhat 
sheltered position or the flower-heads are 
apt to get broken off by the wind. Planted 
In conjunction with A. Donax, a very 
strong-growing, quite distinct Reed, the 
two varieties thrived at Bieton, Devon, on 
the margin of a shallow stream ninniug 
through the American garden. It has been 
recommended that the canes of Arundo 
Donax should be cut away each winter, as 
stronger growths ensrue the following sea- 
eon, but after adopting it for a few years I 
could see very little benefit in that respect. 
—,T. Maynk. 

Cold frames.—These useful accessories 
ought bv no means to be overlooked now. 
Many things in their cutting stages will 
be at home in cold frames through the 
winter, and it is -an easy matter to make 
any of these things,. which are not quite 
hardy, perfectly safe from frost by cover¬ 
ing the sashes with mats or other protec¬ 
tive material. Cuttings of Pcn.t.stcmons 
and of choice Antirrhimims may now bo 
got in, as well as those of Tufted Pansies 
and Calceolarias. A light or two ought to 
bo filled with Parsley to provide pickings 
during snowy days in winter, and a few 
hundreds of CaSbage and of Cauliflower 
plants may prove useful in spring in the 
event of a severe winter.— Kirk. 

Muscari Heavenly Blue.—It is not too 
soon to remind readers of the value of the 
Grape Hyacinths, and to call attention to 
the claims of “Heavenly Blue” when 
ordering these pretty bulbs. They are 
cheap as bulbs go nowadays, and, in the 
front of the border, on the rockery, or in 
Grass are of high beauty. They seem, in¬ 
deed, to be the embodiment of all the 
graces of the Grape Hyacinth as spoken of 
by Rusk in in his “ Queen of the Air,” and 
ought not to be forgotten by those who 
have still their bulbs to order. Plant about 
H inches deep as soon as the bulbs come to 
hand.— S. Arnott. 


Are Trees a Menace to-Health? 

[7’o the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,—I notice the following paragraph in 
the daily Press:— 

Twelve doctors of Woking, noted for its flr.e 
Pine woods, in a petition to the local Council to 
fell or "top” all unnecessary trees in the die- 
tu'ct, declare that they are a menace to health 
by preventing ventilation ard emitting injuri¬ 
ous carbon dioxide. S.me di tricts are shut in 
by masses of trees. 

As a lover of woodlands, I would like 
to know what justification there is, In the 
actual experience of your readers, for such 
an opinion ns above. Surrey is a county 
abounding in trees, and it Is, I think, one 
of the healthiest, as well n.s one of the 
most beautiful, counties in England. On 
■the other hand, certain counties, more or 
less treeless, and therefore w’ind-swept, are 
registered as among the .highest mortality 
centres in the country. 

As for the suggestion of “ topping ’’ 
trees, it is painful to read it, and more 
painful to see the effect when they are 
topped—like groups of limbless men—an 
outrage on Nature and on the grace and 
beauty which all trees possess.—Yours 
faithfully, Tree Lover. 
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FRUIT. 


Some Methods of Drying Fruit. 

Natural Drying. —Fruits rich in sugar 
can easily be air-dried. When they have 
lost about two-fifths of their weight they 
are gently flattened and packed in boxes. 

Simple Drying with Warm Air (Arti¬ 
ficial Heat).—In the case of apples, these 
are peeled, cored, and cut Into rings, which 
are then placed on frames in a drying-room 
or in a warm cupboard such as the hot-air 
room found in most houses. The ordinary 
kitchen-range rack or oven may be used 
or a drying apparatus can be purchased at 
small cost, and by its use much more fruit 
can be handled. The thermometer of the 
drying-room must not rise above 100° F. 
The process *of apple drying is complete 
when the moisture is reduced to about 12 
per cent, to 25 per cent, of what it was. 
Cool the fruit rapidly after leaving the 
drying trays, as too slow cooling results in 
the fruit shrivelling and aciiuirlng an un¬ 
attractive appearance. It is difficult to re¬ 
tain the colour of fruit in the process of 
drying. Apple rings, especially those of 
the acid, early Apples, are apt -to turn 
brown. This can be partly prevented by 
placing the rings in water to which salt 
has been added (In the proportion of 1 tea¬ 
spoonful to a quart) before putting them on 
the trays. They are sometimes sulphured, 
and this is done by burning a teaspoonful 
of sulphur and fuming a large jar. Put 
the apple rings into this, and then place 
them on the trays, care being taken not to 
use too much sulphur. In the hands of 
amateurs this sulphuring is very often 
overdone. The usual shrinkage in apple 
drying results in 100 lbs. of Apples pro¬ 
ducing 10 lbs. of Apple rings. The time 
required varies according to thickness of 
rings. For those one-eighth inch thick, 
two hours and 100° of heat (Falir.) are 
test. 

Storage. —The rings should be carefully 
looked over before storing. This is gener¬ 
ally termed conditioning. The rings after 
inspection and selection should be pressed 
together tightly in wooden boxes lined with 
greaseproof paper. When dry they should 
not be hard and chippy, but should re¬ 
semble a piece of chamois leather. 

The great point to realise is that evapor¬ 
ation Is the one process necessary. Any 
heat reaching 190° F. is cooking. The 
principle underlying the process of drying 
is the “allaying of germ-growth ” by the 
removal of moisture. Germs must have 
air, warmth, and moisture; remove one of 
these necessities and we have a means of 
preserving. Therefore, with this process 
it is very imi)ortant to realise that once 
the fruit is deprived of the moisture to 
within 12 i>er cent, to 25 per cent, of what 
it had originally, It must be kept very dry. 
If this part of the work is not carefully 
carried out, the fruit will become mouldy. 


Apple Peasgood’s Ncnsuoh.—This is a 
grand fruit for dumplings, some being of 
immense size when freely thinned, and not 
at all bad for dessert. Those contemplating 
planting this variety should give it a shel¬ 
tered i>osition on a fence on account of its 
large size. The market men evidently do 
not grow it much, but for competition in a 
class for kitchen Apples the above variety 
cannot ..be ignored. Grown as an espalier 
or in goblet shape, on ©tout wire, the fruits 
colour well, and are easily netted to ward 
off birds. It is not a very long keeper, the 
flesh being soft when ripe, and should be 
used up before November is out.— James 
Mayne, Elt / iam . 


Storage of Fruit: A Word in 
Season. 

It is of the first importance that all fru’t 
grown by cultivators who do not send 
regularly to the market should be care¬ 
fully picked and stored. Attention is 
called to Leaflet 285 published by the Board 
of Agriculture anil issued post free on 
application. A few of the many points 
stressed in this publication may be set out 
here:— 

1. Riie fruit will come off the branch if 
lifted gently, lruit that resists is not ripe. 
2. Rough handling causes bruises, bruises 
cause decay, decay spreads to sound fruit, 
o. Unripe fruit shrivels and wrinkles in 
store, consequently all keeping varieties 
should be left unpicked as long as possible 
without regard to occasional and inevitable 
windfalls. 4. Fruit should be carefully 
picked and lightly handled. 5. For storage 
the best temperature is between 40° and 
50° Fa hr. A store room should be frost 
proof and dark or dimly lit. 0. A thick, 
thatched roof and an eartli floor are recom¬ 
mended; a cool cellar is almost of equal 
value. 7. Apples may be placed gently in 
boxes and baskets holding about a bushel. 
S. Pears should he placed in layers, and 
not in heaps, and must be used as they 
ripen, since they pass nt once from com¬ 
plete ripeness to decay. 9. Apples grown 
on heavy clays keep bel ter than those from 
light soils. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Season of certain Apples.—When should 
the following Apples be ripe:—Lord 
Burleigh, May Queen, and Queen Caroline? 
Are they cook lug or eating?—A. T, 
Garthlandt. 


[Lord Burleigh and May Queen are both 
dessert Apples, and are nt their best in the 
months of April and May. Queen Caroline 
is a cooking Apple and is in use in Novem¬ 
ber.] 

Plum Miller’s Thumb or Tom Thumb.—I 

would be glad to know if the editor of 
Gardening can tell me the name of these 
Plums, which grow in the orchard. 
Locally they are called Miller’s Thumb or 
Tom Thumb, but as the trees are very old 
I waht to find out what they are. so as to 
replace them. When fully ripe they have 
tiie most delicious scent, and their 
peculiarity is the tiny, ©oft, flexible bit 
between the ©tone and the stem, which has 
always to be removed if possible.— 
Miller’s Thumb. 

[We sent the Plum to Mr. Edward Bun- 
yard, of Maidstone, who says:—“The 
Plum is probably the Violet Date Zwetsche, 
a Hungarian fruit, which is rarely seen in 
this country. I would he pleased to graft 
a tree for the owner if she will allow’ me 
to keep a tree for my collection.’’] 


Apple Golden Reinette.—One hardly ever 
sees this fine old winter Apple now, the 
variety, like others of sterling merit, 
having gradually been ousted by larger, 
more showy, but less valuable Apples. The 
fruits are of medium ©ize, in shape 
roundish, flattened at both ajiex and base, 
while the colour is a bright yellow suffused 
with red on the sunny side. Occasionally 
the fruits are covered with minute russety 
spots, while the yellow flesh, firm and 
juicy, ap]>eals to the palate. Golden 
Reinette appear© to thrive more satisfac¬ 
torily on heavy, rather moist soil than in 
soil of lighter texture, although some 
grower© find ijb fairly good in the latter.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 
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Some West of England Orchards. 


A holiday to me is always more enjoyable 
If it has an objective, and, as a keen 
amateur Rose and fruit grower in Nortli 
Cheshire, I thought I would spend a few 
days in the Worcester and Hereford dis¬ 
tricts oil my way down to the South Devon 
coast and see exactly how fruit was grown 
commercially and what the wonderful 
Evesham district I had heard so much 
about was really like. These random notes 
will. I hope, be of interest, and are a sum¬ 
mary of notes made during the visit in ■ 
early August. A ) vara graph in the Fruit 
(irower started me off to Mr. George Jones’ 
farm at 

Pinvin, Pkrshoiik, to see the orchard of 
Pdenlioim Orange Apples, and my luck was 
in from the commencement, as the very 
day of my visit was the day the Hereford 
Growers’ Association had selected for their 
visit to re rah ore, and Mr. Jones kindly 
invited me to join the party as his guest 
The orchard made me smile and feel j 
pleased to be alive, as does any clever and 
artistic sight, whether it be music, a ! 
glorious sunset, a craftsman showing the 
utmast skill in his craft, or any other satis¬ 
fying thing. The trees would be thirty or j 
more years old, fuLl standard orchard 
trees, well spaced, with large open heads 
and grassed down under for sheep. The 
Apples reminded one of the Peach-growers* 
guide to grow one to the foot, so regularly 
spaced were they on every branch. The 
size and colour were excellent, and the 
estimated crop was live to sevon-and-a-half 
hundredweight per tree. There was not a 
blemished fruit, and the whole orchard 
was ail eye-opener as to what is possible 
with good treatment and favourable condi- I 
tious. Mr. Jones said the success was due 


to spraying with hot lime at blossoming 
time—00 gallons per tree, 1 lb. of lime to 
the gallon of watery One tree had been 
left unsprayed as a control. This had a 
good crop, but the Apples were bunched 
with considerable lengths of bare branches 
and a good many were marked and under¬ 
sized. Mr. Jones has ideas of fruit-grow¬ 
ing, and told me some of them in conversa¬ 
tion before the Hereford growers’ arrival. 
He considers we should try to return to 
more natural conditions in our orchards, 
and that birds should be encouraged as the 
best protection against pests. Lime, soot, 
slag, and good clean cultivation will 
always pay, and poison washes and strong 
washes of caustic are not good for the 
birds or trees, and should only be used In 
special cases or where there has been previ¬ 
ous neglect. Grease-banding is essential to 
successful fruit-growing, and the grease 


should be kept tacky all the year round. 
Young trees must be banded on paper, but 
old frees will stand good grease being put 
direct on the trunks without injury. 
Orchards should be so laid out that horse 
cultivation will do the bulk of the cleaning, 
and old trees can have the land under 





is fed and the trees are properly looked 
after. Mr. Jones has about 100 acres at 
Pinvin besides other land and interests in 
Evesham. Of the 100 acres about thirty 
are under fruit. There were very line 
crops of Plums, and lie is a great believer 
in the Purple Egg Plum (syn. Martin’s 
Seedling). He grows it on ordinary Egg 
Plum stocks, planting the sucker and 
grafting in iiosition, and some trees only 
four or five years old were bearing excel¬ 
lent. crops and yet growing strongly at the 
same time, so as to show every promise of 
making full-sized trees in the future. 
There were some signs of silver leaf in one 
plantation of Plums, and one line of 
standard Cox’s Orange Apple had been re¬ 
cently headed over and re-grafted with 
Lane’s Prince Albert Apple. At Pinvin l 
also met Mr. Coates, a N.E. Coast man, 
who came down to the district fifteen years 
ago and who has about lf>0 acres of strong 
land with, perhaps, thirty under fruit. 
Mr. Contes struck me as a far-seeing, 
shrewd, kindly man, and the culture was 
good in every resjiect. He has cleared a 
lot of hedges and keeps the ground all 
clean and continuously cropped—as far as 
heavy land will i>ermit. ' I understand lie 
was one of the prime movers in the 
organisation of the co-operative market, 
and, passing through the market in the 
afternoon, one little incident will give 
some idea of his forethought. He does not. 
like the heavy labour required in lifting 
the produce to and from the lorries on to 
the market, floor, and was asking my 
opinion as to the use of overhead runways 
with hoisting tackle to save such labour. 
I imagine when Mr. Coates gets to the 
stage of discussing a proposition it will go 
through, and doubtless when the Hereford 
growers visit Pershore next year they will 
find the runways at work and the men at. 
Pershore wondering how r they managed 
without them for so long. The third 
plantation visited at Pinvin—or, rather, 
Pershore—was Mr. Mumford’s. This took 
the eye at once, being beautifully situated 
on a hillside with a gentle slope facing 
southerly and easterly. The land seemed 
lighter than at Pinvin, and was obviously 
well cared for. Some women were hoeing 
rows of seedlings, although no weeds w’ere 
to be seen and the row’s stood up clean 
and straight. Some cordons in another 
plantation were interesting, especially the 
Cox’s trained with double stems much in¬ 
clined. They w’ere well fruited, the Apples 
of good size and colour, but one w’ondered 
whether such restricted training would be 
profitable on open wires. To fill up wall 
space is another matter. On another plan¬ 
tation adjoining Mr. Mumford’s some 
Bramley’s Seedling bush Apple-trees not 
6 feet high, on Paradise stock, with wide, 
spreading heads and branches very thinly 
placed caught the eye. They w’ere fairly 
well fruited and the Apples w’ere of ex¬ 
cellent size and colour. 


! 


Altogether the day at Pershore was a 
revelation of wiiat modern fruit-growing 
means. It is a fascinating place to a gar¬ 
dener, and the degree of cultivation and 
the intellectual keenness of the growers, 
both Pershore district men and the Here¬ 
ford visitors, was a noteworthy feature. 
Doubtless we saw the best Pershore had to 
show, but half-a-dozen growers of such a 
calibre must set the standard for the whole 
district. Grease-banding is universal, 
spraying is universal, and clean culture is 
universal. Generally, Paradise bush trees 
are not looked upon with favour on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of satisfactorily 
banding the trees and of cultivating by 
horse or motor. 

Numbers of Germans have been employed 
during the w*ar in keeping the ground 
clean, and all young plantations are inter¬ 
cropped with soft fruit—Raspberries, 
Currants, or Strawberries, or with green¬ 
stuff. The opinion seemed to be that for 
market Apples Early Victoria. James 
Grieve, Lord Grosvenor, and Lane’s Prince 
Albert did best, and for Plums Early 
Prolific, and Purple Egg Plum. Most of 
the Plum-trees I saw’ had at least one 
crutch to save the branches being broken 
under the weight of fruit, and many had 
four or five crutches. Hedges have been 
done away with, except as road boundaries, 
and one can walk across several owners’ 
plantations without seeing where the divi¬ 
sion is, except, for, perhaps, an odd boun¬ 
dary stone. The land is, obviously, very 
fertile, and, while specially suited to 
Plums it has no special advantage in 
shelter or jiosition, and there must be 
dozens of districts in England where 
equally good crops of fruit could be grown 
with the same thoroughness in cultivation 
and the same determination to succeed. 
From Pershore I went on to 

Evksham. Here the land is much lighter 
than at Pershore. and the general practice 
seems to be more mixed market gardening. 
The bulk of the fruit is from thinly- 
planted Plums with green crops under and 
some Apples. There are two markets Jn 
the tow’ll, and for the first time I learned 
the market measures. A pot of Plums 
weighs 72 lbs., of Apples 5G lbs., of 
Currants 03 lbs., of Peas and Beans 40 lbs., 
and there are three sieves to a pot. 

At Evesham I heard there were some 
good plantations at Ashton-under-the-llill 
and Beckford, so I went to see them. At 
Ashton I saw two plantations on both sides 
of Ihe station road, about 10 and 20 acres. 
Generally, the Apples are bush trees on 
Paradise stock, about 18 feet apart, with 
Black Currants and GooseberrievS G feet 
apart from east to west. In one case four 
row r s of Strawberries were run E. to W. 
between the fruit-trees, and the one-year 
Strawberries had sow T n-out Onions be¬ 
tween. The women were cleaning the 
land with knives, cutting off weeds and 
runners for fear of damaging the Onions 
with a hoe. Unfortunately, the ow’ners. 
Messrs. Nicklin, were aw’ay, but I learned 
that spraying w’as regudarlydone, and that 
cultjijpjtji^^ 
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With such close intercropping it must 
necessarily be so. Greens and Potatoes 
are grown between the rows as well, and 
generally all the space is fully and profit¬ 
ably utilised. The trees I saw were not 
grease-banded, mid would be difficult to 
band as they had practically no leg. The 
land was strong and very fertile, and kept 
very clean. The Beck ford plantat ions 
were rather disappointing. There had 
evidently been a great shortage of labour, 
and in *40 acres in one plantation the 
ground had had to be allowed to go wild, 
with obvious detriment to the trees and the 
crop. The next place of interest to fruit 
growers which I visited was 

Uptox-on-Severn. Here one garden of 
8 acres, sloping up from the river, was 
very interesting. N.E. aspect, very light 
sandy loam of great depth, and very thinly 
planted with orchard trees of Apples and 
Plums. The ground under was continu¬ 
ously and closely cropped, three and four 
crops being taken each year, and the owner 
said he could usually market stuff a fort¬ 
night before Evesham. Radishes. Lettuce, 
Onions. Beans, Potatoes, and the usual 
run of greenstuff were grown, and as soon | 
as one crop was off, another was put in. 
Interplanting and sowing quick and slow 
maturing crops together was largely prac¬ 
tised. It seemed to me that the depth of 
soil, combined with the northerly aspect, 
slight shade, and constant working of the 
light soil, made for the undoubted success 
of the plantation. Originally the land was 
a cider orchard, but the original trees had 
either been grubbed or regrafted witli 
belter sorts Walter L. Sutcliffe. 

The Fan, Dram hall, Cheshire. 

(To be continued .) 


Jtotes of the Week. 


(Enothera Howardi.— This pretty si>ecie.s 
should find a place where the dwarf Even¬ 
ing Primroses are valued. It forms a 
spreading mass of pale green foliage from 
which appear its handsome, large, and 
delicately-scented yellow flowers. These, 
as they age, become brick-red. Its native 
home is the Grand Canyon of Colorado.— j 
E. M. 


Poterium cbtusatum.— This very inter¬ 
esting Japanese perennial promises to be¬ 
come a valuable border plant and supplies 
a colour which is by no means plentiful 
amongst hardy flowers in August. From 
tufts of Potentilla-like leaves emerge long 
branching sprays of bright rose tassel-like 
flowers which have a drooping tendency. 
Of easy culture, this plant should not be 
omitted from the lists of those who antici¬ 
pate adding to their store of good hardy 
plants this year.—E. M. 

Salvia uiiginesa.—A first-rate species of 
the late-flowering Sages, usually at its best 
about the middle of September. Arising 
from its spreading root-stock are numerous 
tall spikes, each it feet to 4 feet high, which 
terminate in sprays of the most beautiful 
sky-blue flowers, distinct from those of any 
other Sage I know. It is easily grown and 
is an elegant subject for the mixed border, 
the growths, although slender and grace¬ 
ful, being of sufficient strength to supi>ort 
the flowers without staking.—E. M. 

Solanum crispum var. Glasnevin.— 
Under this name I have grown what Is 
certainly an improvement on the typical S. 
crispum. Hardy in some places, the 
variety, like S. jasminoides. is not quite 
so in Scotland. Even upon a south wall 
plants succumb when frosts are prevalent. 
More especially is this the case in spring, 
and after (as one would think) danger 
was over. The Glasnevin variety makes 
admirable pot fills for cool greenhouse 
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work, and when well grown and carefully 
trained is certain to attract attention.— 
Kirk. 

Spiraea prunifolia fl.*pl. —The double- 
flowered S. prunifolia does not specially 
appeal to me on account of its double 
bloom, as these are stiff compared with 
those of its single-flowered sister blooms, 
and I do not think I would retain it were 
it not for the brilliant scarlet colouring of 
the leaves in autumn. It is still (Octo¬ 
ber 18tli) most effective in its leaf-colour¬ 
ing;, and is appreciated even at a time 
when the majority of the autumn tints 
have not passed the zenith of their glory. 
—S. Arxott. 

The Purple Apple Berry (Billiardiera 
long i folia). —This elegant evergreen climb¬ 
ing shrub is now draped with its deep 
purple-blue berries and forms a most con¬ 
spicuous wall subject. Native of Tas¬ 
mania, it is, unfortunately, hardy only in 
the most favoured parts of Britain, but 
wherever this is so, a space should be set 
apart for this extremely handsome shrub 
on a low wall. The flowers are produced 
in July, greenish yellow in colour and 
rather pretty, but the great attraction is 
the profusion of rich purple coloured fruits 
during September and October.—E. M. 

Colchicum variegatum. —The Variegated 
Meadow Saffron, so called, 1 supi/ose, be¬ 
cause of the distinct chequering of the 
flowers, is a little varied. There is a 
isaler-coloured variety, and I learn that 
there are two varieties of the ordinary 
colouring, hut differing in stature to some 
degree. This is not of much consequence, 
perhaps, but the dwarfer one is better for 
our stormy autumns, as it stands more 
firmly up to the rough weather which we 
sometimes have late in autumn. C. varie¬ 
gatum is fairly early, however, and with 
me flowers In September.—S. A axon'. 

Prostranthera lasianthos. —The follow¬ 
ing, from an Irish friend, may interest 
those whose climate is mild, and who 
care for evergreen flowering shrubs. 1 
imagine that where Escailonias do well I’, 
lasianthos (although I am unacquainted 
with it) ought to succeed:—“ Do you 
know Prostranthera lasianthos? It is a 
very fine thing—evergreen, with clusters 
of white flowers, and both they and the 
foliage are delicately perfumed. The 
blooms are nicely marked on the throat 
with purple, and here it does quite well 
on a south wall, growing, if anything, 
rather too vigorously.”—W. McG. 

Azaleas. —In early October the gorgeous 
display of colour given by the rii>ening 
foliage of Azaleas of all kinds ought, to be 
an additional incentive to garden lovers 
to plaut these line shrubs more freely. 
Peaty soil is, of course, best for them, but 
a good, dark, rather deep, and damp loam 
suits them fairly well. The value of 
massing ought to be emphasised, bold 
groups being more effective both now and 
at flowering time than Isolated specimens 
or small quantities sparingly planted. 
The “autumn tints” range from a l<ile¬ 
vel low lint to a ruddy bronze, with innu¬ 
merable variations between.—W. McG. 

Colchicum giganteum. —This Meadow 
Saffron is useful, coming in rather later 
than the forms of C. spedosum, although 
not larger tlinu they, as tlie name might 
suggest. It is a good Meadow Saffron, 
with purple-lilac flowers of large size and 
plenty of substance. Like others of tlie 
genus. It Is all the better for growing 
through some carpeting plant, which helps 
to keep the flowers up in bad weather, 
and also prevents them from being defiled 
by soil In heavy showers. Its substance, 
however, enables it to stand rough 


weather better than the smaller Meadow 
Saffrons.—S. A. 

Chrysanthemum Winter Cheer. — Good 
colours in late Chrysanthemums are none 
too plentiful, yellows and whites being, 
perhaps, more usually desired. A useful 
variety is Winter Cheer, now, I think, 
about fifteen years old, but. still better 
than some of the more recent introduc¬ 
tions. It resembles, to some extent, the 
well-known Framfield Pink, and is, in¬ 
deed, a sjort from that variety. In 
colour, however. Winter Clfeer is cerise, or 
cerise-pink, and it is a very useful Chrys¬ 
anthemum for cutting, the blooms being 
produced on long and rigid stems.— Scot. 

Colchicum speciosum album.— A clump 
of this Meadow Saffron is now In full 
flower (October 4th). It is growing 
through some rough herbage which sup¬ 
ports the flowers and gives them a better 
appearance than if in the bare border. 
This and other Meadow Saffrons are good 
to grow among grass or in places in the 
wild garden where they can be supported 
by their neighbours when in flower. In 
spring the broad leaves can look after 
themselves even among wonderfully strong 
growing plants. This tine variety of C. 
si>ociosum was introduced a good many 
years ago now by Messrs. Jas. Backhouse 
and Sons, of York. 

Gloxinia maculata. —Does anyone ever 
give a thought nowadays to Gloxinia 
maculata, a favourite before the form 
now more generally • grown became so 
popular? It is altogether different from 
the latter, the fleshy, cordate leaves being 
often 0 inches across, while the flower- 
stem may be from 12 inches to 24 inches 
in height, anil upon which a succession of 
flowers is produced. These are of the 
usual shape, purplish-lilac in colour, and 
suffused with a rich purple at the base. 
G. maculata is worthy of revival ; it is as 
easily managed as the present-day variety, 
and it. appreciates the heat of a stove.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Raspberry Benwell’s Champion.— Under 
this name during the autumn I saw a 
breadth of very line Raspberries, over 
middle size and of a particularly bright 
colour. What interested me more par¬ 
ticularly in the variety was the fact that 
it was bearing quite late— loug, indeed, 
after my own summer-fruiting varieties 
were over. I was informed that the canes 
had continued in fruit from early sum¬ 
mer until then, and, should the variety be 
consistent in this respect, it is obviously 
worth attention. I am unable to say 
whether it is an old or a comparatively 
new sort.— A Scotitsu^Gahuener. 

Erica cinerea atre-rubens. —The persis¬ 
tent and long-lived beauty of this Heath 
compels one to offer a word or two in 
praise of it in the hope that many may 
be tempted to grow it in the coming 
season, in common with the other red- 
flowered sorts of its set the colour is 
exceptionally bright and effective, and 
freely grouped amid congenial surround¬ 
ings whether within tile garden’s Limits or 
beyond it affords a patch of colour precious 
beyond words with the setting sun upon 
it * during August and September. The 
picture is not a transient one: rather is it 
good, and remains so for weeks, and in 
its prime one of the striking things 1 re¬ 
call. This, nor the equally brilliant E. e. 
coecinea, will disappoint no one, while 
those who possess both the room and the 
inclination to plant them on a large scale 
on slope or crest where the lowliest vege¬ 
tation alone exists will presently reap a 
rich reward for their pains.—E. U. 
Jenkins. Original from 
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Cordon Pear Trees. 


This is an abundant and almost universal 
Pear season. There are crops of clean, 
healthy fruit in most places, especially 
where generous cultivation ks practised 
The fine, sunny, autumnal weather we 
have experienced of late will develop that 
rich luscious flavour which nothing but an 
abundance of warm sunshine can really 
accomplish, with a minimum of the ob- 


advice to intending planters is to grow a 
few varieties of Pears well that ripen in 
succession rather than attempt a large 
number of different varieties. The differ¬ 
ent varieties selected should be grouped 
together as far as possible in quantities, 
and, w'here practicable, arranged in the 
order of ripening. The following will be 
found a good selection, given in their order 



A fruiting branch of rear Doyenne du Comice. 


jeetionable grit so prevalent in many varie¬ 
ties of Pears when a sunless season pre¬ 
vails. There always have been conflicting 
testimonies as regards the merits or de¬ 
merits of certain Pears. Probably there 
always will be such differences of opinion 
amongst even our best Pear growers, but, 
really, this is not to be wondered at when 
we consider the varying character and 
composition of soils, the natural humidity 
of situation, the shelter or exposure, and 
many other climatic or atmospheric sur¬ 
roundings under which various cultivators 
find themselves situated. Doyenne du 
Comice (here illustrated) should be in¬ 
cluded in every collection, having besides 
the richest flavour, size, appearance, and 
cropping qualities to recommend it. My 
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of ripening Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Triomphe de Vienne, Fon- 
dnnte de Automue, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Thompson’s, Marie Louise, Beurre Super- 
fin, Beurr6 Hardy, Beurr£ Diel, Doyenne 
du Comice, Josephine de Malines, and Glou 
Moreen u. 

Tuainixo.— There are three styles of 
training for Pears on walls, viz., cordons, 
fan-shaped, and horizontally-trained trees. 
I prefer the cordon, as, in addition to being 
extremely simple, it is the best calculated 
to furnish the walls . the most closely. 
Cordons produce fruits of large size and 
excellent quality, provided the necessary 
attention is given to the roots, but no fruit- 
tree that I am acquainted with goes out of 
health sooner than does the Tear when 


grown as a cordon if the roots are 
neglected and maLters allowed to take their 
course. The trees not only resent such 
neglect by failing to produce profitable 
crops of fruit and in some cases none at 
all. but make little or no growth. Once 
they get into this condition it takes two or 
three years to bring them back to health. 
As a- rule, borders for growing cordon 
Pears in are seldom made more than 3 feet 
wide, and often less, while the depth varies 
from 2 feet to 2 feet C inches. Very often 
no special preparation ks made for them, 
and the trees are planted in the existing 
soil with the addition, perhaps, of a little 
fresh compost over the roots to give them a 
start. A border of above-named dimen¬ 
sions provides a sufficient quantity of soil 
for the requirements of the trees for some 
time after having been planted, but as the 
majority of them are worked on the Quince 
stock, which emits many hungry feeding 
roots, the soil in time soon becomes ex¬ 
hausted. When the trees are planted in 
the staple with little or no preparation 
beyond a little fresh soil placed about the 
roots they soon get into bad health unless 
the natural soil be of good quality and suit¬ 
able for Pear culture. A little attention 
will avert this if the roots are a Horded a 
top-dressing of rich compost every two or 
three years, and if this is regularly at¬ 
tended to cordon Pears may be maintained 
in healthy bearing condition for a num¬ 
ber of years. The proper method to pursue 
in cordon Pear culture is not to wait until 
the roots have exhausted the soil in which 
they are planted and for the trees to as¬ 
sume an unhealthy appearance, but to 
cxnmine the border annually and so ascer¬ 
tain when the roots are in need of aid in 
the shape of fresh compost. With a pro¬ 
perly-constructed border this would not be 
necessary until the trees are well estab¬ 
lished and bearing annual crops of fruit. 
In the absence of a proper border a stricter 
surveillance would be necessary, and, as 
before mentioned, unless the staple is of 
good quality the trees will need assistance 
the third year after pkanting. 

My method of dealing with these trees is 
to remove as much surface soil as possible 
without injuring the fibrous roots, and 
then replace it with a compost consisting 
of good fibrous loam with which have been 
mixed a little lime-rubble, wood-ashes, 
and a plentiful addition of bone-meal. The 
compost is placed evenly over the roots, 
trodden firmly, and afterwards mulched 
with light material. During the summer 
months a good mulch of half-decayed 
stable manure is afforded. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Northants. 


Apple Worcester Pearmain is a good mar¬ 
ket variety on account of its beautiful 
colour when fully matured, and though not 
classed as one of the best for flavour, it 
evidently takes with the public, which is 
everything from a market point. The tree 
is a good grower, crops freely, fruit of a 
dessert size, and usable from the middle of 
September onwards. It is not .advisable to 
have more than a couple of trees in a 
private garden, as much better-flavoured 
varieties are to be had from the middle of 
October.—J. M. 

Apple Warner’s King.— This is very fine 
this season. It is a most reliable Apple 
for use during October and November, sel¬ 
dom failing to crop. Big fruits are less 
liable to get blown off or bruised if the 
trees are grown as espaliers, and. as such. 
I seldom failed to get a crop. The fruits 
are excellent for cooking, and are by no 
means too acid to eat in a raw state.— 
j. M. 
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Fruit Storing. 

Arn.ES keep best in a cool, moist place, 
where the temperature can be kept low and 
regular. Equally important is purity of 
air, no fruit being so quickly contaminated 
by “ smells ” as they are. Two years ago 
it was decided to use an old wine-cellar as 
an apple store. A window was fixed up for 
ventilation and as the cellar had been a 
“stuffy” place, to cleanse it of possible 
fungus genus it. was decided to use a dis¬ 
infectant. so Izal was sprinkled on the 
brick floor. Fresh air impregnated with 
the fumes of this disinfectant was agree¬ 
able 1 enough to our senses, and it was 
thought good for the Apples. These were 
arranged in double layers on clean wood 
shelves well above the floor. When 
the Apples had been in the cellar 
a few weeks it was noticed that 
when cooked they had an Izal flavour, and 
when we started on the Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, of which about four bushels had been 
stored, they were found to lie practically 
unfit to eat. Washing in warn water con¬ 
taining a little soda was tried, and the 
Apples were removed to an empty bedroom, 
where the windows were open night and 
day. Put they were past recovery. The 
Izal fumes had penetrated to the core, and 
the importance of pure, fresh air in the 
fruit store was made abundantly manifest 
to us. • 

There must be no strange odours where 
Apples are stored. Straw, even wood shav¬ 
ings, unless absolutely odourless, must not 
be used as a bed for them, and there must 
be no Onions or other strong-smelling vege¬ 
tables near them. Mother Earth is the 
best of all floors for a fruit store, and 
where small quantities of fruit are to be 
kept big flower-pots or open boxes of odour¬ 
less wood answer very well. There is little 
doubt that Apples keep very well when 
buried in garden soil, out of the reach of 
frost. If peat is easily obtained it forms 
an excellent preserving medium for Apples. 
A layer of Apples, iben one of peat, build¬ 
ing up the heap to a ridge, and throwing 
an old mat over it or anything else that 
will keep out the rain, will be found a good 
way to keep the fruit fresh. Of course, 
<11 re must be taken in the gathering. Only 
a few days ago, a boy was sent to gather 
Apples, using packing hampers for the pur¬ 
pose. These were wheeled on a harrow to 
tlie fruit store, and the jolting was suffi¬ 
cient to bruise quite a number of the 
Apples, rendering them unfit for storing. 

Peaks require to be very carefully 
handled, and for the same reason. They 
must he stored in a dry place. An old 
chest of drawers in an empty bedroom is 
used for the choice kinds, and in this they 
keep well, ripening perfectly when care¬ 
fully placed in the drawers, which are left 
slightly open. Most Pears require to be 
watched, like eggs in an incubator, to catch 
them when at their best. They may be 
perfect to-day and to-morrow but sleepy 
and unpalatable the day after. Never use 
hay or straw for storing fruit.— The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Pear-trees.— Will you kindly 
give me directions as to tlie autumn 
pruning of Pear-trees on a wall? I 
summer-pruned them to about five or six 
leaves from base, and they have now 
grown from 12 inches to 18 inches longer. 
J low much shall I now cut off, and shall it 
1m* from the original base or from the new 
base 'formed by the summer pruning?— 
Leamington Spa. 

|The secondary growths or shoots made 
since (he trees were summer-pruned 
should be cut back at once to one leaf or 
bud just above the iKiint of origin. When 
you prune the trees in November or De¬ 


cember cut back the portions of wood left 
at the summer pruning to four buds, 
counting from the base. In doing so you 
will not only get rid of the pieces of wood 
with the one hud on them to he left now, 
but the portions below them on which 
there is an excess of buds present. By 
this you will see that four or five at the 
utmost are a sufficient number of buds to 
leave on Pears when summer-pruning 
them.] 

American Gooseberry Mildew.— The 

Board of Agriculture has issued a new 
Order dealing with American Gooseberry 
Mildew. This cancels all previous Orders 
(except the American Goosel>erry Mildew 
Fruit Orders of 1915 and 1919), and alters 
considerably the previous restrictions re¬ 
lating to the movement of Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes in certain areas. Under 
the new Order the sale and movement of 
bushes visibly infected with the disease are 
prohibited absolutely, and persons growing 
bushes for sale must take responsibility 
for seeing that the pruning of the bushes 
is performed in an efficient manner. At 
the same time all outbreaks of disease on 
hushes grown for sale must he reported to 
the Board. Where fruit growers and 
private owners are concerned, the Board 
has jxiwer under the new Order to deal 
with those who fail to take proper steps to 
cheek the disease on land under their con¬ 
trol. During the period of the war the 
Board, although prohibiting the sale of 
mildewed Berries, allowed the same to he 
sent direct to jam factories. This policy is 
now embodied in the new Order. 

Grape Cros Marcc.— This very fine Grape 
lias, somehow, acquired the reputation of 
being a difficult variety to manage by the 
amateur. This is quite a fallacy, for 
those who can grow Black Hamburgh need 
not he afraid to plant Gros Maroc. As a 
matter of fact, when the two varieties are 
grown side by side it will lie found that 
the latter is not only easier to colour, hut 
that it also finishes better than Hamburgh 
under precisely similar treatment. Apart 
from its fine colour, the thick bluish bloom 
of the berry renders Gros Maroc a very 
taking Grape—the berries, individually, 
are large, and when thoroughly ripened 
the bunches will hang in good condition 
long after those of Black Hamburgh have 
begun to deteriorate. The variety is a 
very robust grower and soon fills up its 
allotted space, but it should not be pruned 
quite so severely as Black Hamburgh, as 
severe pruning may result in short 
bunches. I prefer to grow’ Gros Maroc on 
the long rod system, and, so treated, large 
and handsome bunches can be obtained. I 
have observed at exhibitions bunches 
showui under the name of Cooper’s Black 
which w’ere quite obviously only Gros 
Maroc under another name.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Strawberries.— Growers of Strawberries 
are on the increase, and in no direction is 
this to he noticed more than amongst allot¬ 
ment holders, one of the reasons being that 
the initial expense is small, and the crop 
is assured, provided the plants are given 
attention. More may be done towards 
helping Straw f berries during the w’intcr 
months than many new' grow’ers are aware, 
and the aim should he to keep the bed free 
from weeds, and, in the case of second- 
year plants, also free of runners, which 
arc continually being thrown out. Plump 
erowrns are needed, as from these one may 
look forward to picking the finest berries. 
Help the plants in every possible way, 
then, this winter by spreading manure be¬ 
tween the rows: stable or farmyard 
manure if it can be procured; it will not 
matter if there is a good proportion of 
straw about it, as it will shelter the young¬ 


est plants should severe weather come for 
an extended period, and later the rains 
will wash in the nutriment and enrich the 
soil. Extra care and attention in the**e 
directions will not be wasted, as anyone 
can testify who has had much to do with 
Strawberries.— Woodbastwick. 

Apple-trees in the Isle of Man.— “The 
spiritual flavour or emblem (or armorial 
bearing, as we w’ould now call it) of the 
Isle of Man, in far-away times, was that of 
an Apple-tree. The legend was that it 
bore blossoms and fruit all the year round, 
and that the vision and odour of radiant 
flow'ers and the music of the swaying 
branches of ripe fruit w’ere enough to re¬ 
move malice and evil thought from ail 
hearts. Why, then, do w'e not plant the 
whole island with Apple-trees? Spiritually, 
the Isle of Man w’ould be a little heaven if 
we did.”—W. ItALrn IIat.l Caine on 
“ Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us.” 

Yellow-fleshed Nectarines.— There are 
not very many Nectarines which have 
yellow flesh, but if their number be small 
their quality more than atones for any de¬ 
ficiency in that respect. I* i neap pie is, per¬ 
haps, the host known variety—a Nectarine 
of delicious flavour and one which keeps 
for some time after it is ripe. Humboldt, 
a seedling from Pineapple, is almost 
equally good. It is larger than its parent, 
and comes in later. Rivers’ Orange is 
w'ell know'n as an excellent variety for 
early forcing, while Pitmaston Orange 
ought to be Included in every collection. — 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Apple Allington Pippin.— There seems to 
be a good deal of diversity of opinion as 
to the merits of this Apple, some praising 
it highly and others saying that it is not 
w'orth growing. No doubt differences of 
soil, etc., account for such divergence of 
opinion. Here in London I find it very 
good indeed, and very well flavoured when 
quite ripe. Some of its admirers claim 
that it is nearly as good as a Cox’s, but I 
do not go so far as that. The tree grows 
W’ell and usually carries a good crop here, 
though it is a little.uncertain in that re¬ 
spect. 1 think, perhaps, it needs a worm 
season to bring out its best flavour.—N. L. 

Morello Cherries cn walls.— How often 
one sees the trees in such a situation badly 
attacked by red spider. No .doubt in nine 
cases out of ten it Is due to the trees being 
too dry at the roots, so many people fail¬ 
ing to recognise that even in an ordinary 
season fruit-trees on walls are very subject 
to this danger, and, if the season he at all 
dry or the trees recently planted, they will 
suffer very much from lack of moisture. 
A good mulching in May and a copious 
drenching occasionally will help the trees 
immensely and do much to prevent bad 
attacks of red spider.—O. C. 

Pear Jersey Gratioli.—I had lately an 
opportunity of seeing this fine Bear in an 
orchard-house, aud l’or appearance and 
fine quality the crop would have been diffi¬ 
cult to beat. The fruit is large—almost 
first size—the quality, as is well known, 
excellent, while the skin is bright yellow, 
inclining to be russet y on the ex loosed side. 
The flesh is melting, and, as the grower 
said, “as sw’eet as honey.” Jersey 
Gratioli does best on the Quince, and when 
grown in the open in our northern climate 
must have a wall.— Scot. 

Apple Emneth Early.— For an early cook¬ 
ing Apple this would be hard to beat for 
productiveness. I find that it is a very 
consistent bearer and usually fruits so 
freely as to need thinning. The flavour, 
too, is good, and the fruits are of good size 
and juicy. It is ripe about the end of 
August in London.—N. L. 

[II is now U^pjpjLj^Bp} Victoria.— Ed ] 
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Ranunculus pyrenaeus. 

Ai.l the high tilpine Ranunculi arc in- 
toresling, anti not a few of them very 
beauliful, even though they include some 
which are not very tradable to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in lowland gardens. 
Not that they are particularly fastidious 
subjects from the cultural standpoint so 
much as the difficulty of giving them a 
spot, in our gardens where their known 
cultural needs would he fairly met, and 
the plants remain immune from their 
ever-present arch-enemy, the slug. It Is 
usually during the winter that the greatest 
injury is inflicted upon them, the i>esl 
burrowing into the coil and eating away 
the crowns upon which future existence 
‘practically hinges. Probably in the more 
loamy part s of I lie moraine that, now re¬ 
ferred to would he fairly happy so far as 
soil conditions go. In nature it often 


Waterside Wild Flowers. 

The most conspicuous and beautiful wild 
flower now in bloom is the purple Loose¬ 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria). There are 
some very line specimens, quite bushes, 
4 feet high and 1 yard through. I find even 
among the wild plants there is a consider¬ 
able variation in form and colour, but 
especially in colour. Although the blooms 
of the common kind are of rather a dull 
purple, there are some line rosy-coloured 
varieties nearly as bright and as densely 
flowered as the Lythrum roseum superbum 
of gardens. Though a water-loving plant, 
this Loosestrife is quite at home in the 
border, whilst gardens which have a lake 
or stream in the grounds afford a line op¬ 
portunity for growing this plant in a bold 
and effective way. The Flowering Rush 
(Butouius umbellatus) is in fine form. It 
luxuriates in the rich mud beneath a foot 



Iiviunculus pyrenaus. Photograph taken at an altitude of 8,000 feet. 


covers wide areas in the Pyrenees, Wes¬ 
tern, and other Alps, invariably at high 
altitudes—(5,000 feet, to 8,500 feet—and in¬ 
habiting rather damp pastures. The 
illustration herewith gives a correct idea 
of a well-flowered example. The flowers 
are large, glistening white, the thlckisli 
entire leaves la nee-’shaped or linear. In 
gardens it usually flowers in June, and is 
from -4 inches to 0 inches high. • E. J. 


Scabiosa pterccephala (syn. S. Pnr- 
nassi).—Those who like grey-leaved and 
lilac-tinted plants will find this little 
Scabious a satisfactory rock garden or 
edging subject. It makes a mat of grey- 
green foliage, rarely taller than 4 inches 
or so, and close above this the short* 
stemmed flowers are produced in late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. These blooms are each 
about the size of a penny and of a pale 
lilac tint. I have this Scabious among 
And rosaces and other lowly plants of allied 
tint, and, whilst it Is a cheerful sight when 
most of its companions are past, it never 
gives any trouble or claims special atten¬ 
tion.—J. 


of water, and its fine heads of flowers are 
thrown well up above tlie foliage, and last 
long in beauty. It is a very handsome 
native plant, and should be introduced into 
artificial or other water in an open sunny 
position. The fine masses of tlie Arrow¬ 
head (Sngittaria sagittifolia) are beautiful 
in foliage as well as in flower, the form of 
the arrow-shaped leaves being so distinct. 
The flower-spikes rise just above the 
loaves, the flowers appearing in whorls of 
three, whilst each blossom consists of three 
white petals which spread out flat and en¬ 
circle the purple cushion of stamens. A 
double form of this exists in some gardens, 
and it is more long-lasting Ilian the type, 
but both are aquatic plants of merit and 
beauty. Even tlie stagnant pool would 
have a charm if, instead of being sheeted 
in Duckweed or slime, it had a few groups 
of hardy aquatic plants to spread out fine 
foliage and send up handsome flowers. 
The Water Fla nl a in (Alisma Plantago) is 
a common plant generally, but, neverthe¬ 
less, it is of fine form and graceful habit. ' 
Its tufts of broad leaves stand erect and 
stately, and from amongst them rise tall ! 


branching panicles, sometimes 4 feet high, 
of delicate pink flowers. At present, by 
the streamside, there are large masses of 
this plant with from twenty to thirty tall 
flower-spikes, and their effect is very grace¬ 
ful. Epilobium hirsutum is good in as¬ 
sociation with the Loosestrife. The British 
Willow Herbs, or Epilobiums, generally 
are poor weedy things, but E. angnsti- 
folium and E. hirsutum are both free, 
vigorous, and fine flowering kinds, and 
where it does not occur naturally, E. hirsu¬ 
tum should certainly be introduced to the 
water margins, where it will give no 
further trouble, but annually charm us 
with its fine heads of rosy flowers. Tin* 
water Forget-me-not may be recommended 
as a flower for cutting, as in that state it 
remains fresh fora long time. The Water 
Lily and the yellow Nuphar wind up the 
list of plants which now adorn the margins 
or vary the surface of the running streams. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stone edgings to flower borders.— 

Flower borders in country gardens are 
mostly edged with rough material that is 
easy to get—pieces of stone from a neigh¬ 
bouring quarry, perhaps limestone or sand¬ 
stone that locally costs but little, the very 
material about which many of our dwarf 
plants suitable for planting near to a gar¬ 
den Walk thrive—Aubrief ias. Thrift, Cam¬ 
panulas like C. carpatica, Gentians, 
Sedums, and Saxifrages of cushion-like 
growth that in their season bring beauty 
to pathways. The best of it all is that 
these plants are not the pets of one season 
only, but are permanent, only needing divi¬ 
sion and overhauling now and again. To 
the lover of hardy plants these subjects 
always have a charm, and are less formal 
than the summer edgings—fleeting in 
character—that so many think are abso¬ 
lutely essential in a garden the provision 
of which means in many instances weeks 
of preparation under glass.— Townsman. 

Fortune's Rockfoil. —Invaluable where it, 
does well is Saxifraga Fortunei. It is a 
superb plant for a cosy corner in the rock 
garden, but to plant it in an exposed posi¬ 
tion is to court disappointment. It flowers 
in late September, October, and November, 
when, too often, we have passed through 
some hard weather or are still in its throes. 
It is such a striking Rockfoil that we may 
well seek to give it all that it calls for, 
even if that has to go the length of a hand- 
light or a bell-glass to shield it from the 
inclement days and nights. It has fine 
glossy leaves, above these rising corymbs 
of lace-like flowers sometimes a foot above 
the soil, sometimes rather less.—S. 
Arnott. 

Saxifraga eppositifolia.— 1 Iiave a hit of 
dry w T all built of old bricks and facing 
north. Some time ago I tried planting this 
Saxifrage in the chinks. The plants have 
grown and flow'ered pretty well, and seem 
quite happy, rooting into the chinks as 
they extend. Many trailing subjects do 
very well in such a wall, the frequency of 
the chinks giving them plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities for stem-rooting, and keeping them 
vigorous, and, as they often cover the wall, 
the bricks are soon hidden from view.— 

o. c. c. 

Sedum cyaneum.— This Stonecrop is well 
worth growing for its pretty blue foliage. 
It resembles S. Ewersi, but is more 
glaucous. It is quite easy to grow in a dry 
spot and looks very pretty in the summer, 
though losing its foliage in winter.—N. L. 

Euphorbia biglandulosa.— Some of the 
Spurges take possession of far more space 
than is intended for them, but this hand¬ 
some species does not bear such a charac¬ 
ter. Its large glaucous foliage is very 
effective in the ^k^a^d^—N. L. 
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The Wallflower. 


A great deal bns been written and said 
about the Wallflower, or, as it is botani- 
cally called, Cheiranthus cheirl, and I sup¬ 
pose that as year succeeds year a great 
deal more will be written and said. Those 
who look for a legend in every flowed of 
the garden will, so far as I know, find none 
centring about the Wallflower, but must 
just bike it as they find it, an ordinary 
work-a-day flower, the flower of the 
cottage garden in every county, growing 
ofttimes amid the most cheerless and un¬ 
congenial surroundings, without a suspicion 
of poetry in its constitution, a very demo¬ 
crat among the flowers. Yet, having said 
all that can be said in its disfavour, it yet 
remains the most i>opular, the best known, 
the sweetest, the w’elcomest, and the 
cheeriest of all the flowers of the late 
spring garden, without which a garden 
would be empty indeed. 

Where our fathers admired the Wall¬ 
flower in the olden days, crude in colour 
and poor in form, we possess it in richer 
colours, finer forms, and of a habit of 
growth far preferable to theirs. Loving 
hands have taken care of it, enthusiasm 
for improving the strains has been focussed 
uj>on it; new forms and new colours have 
been evolved, and between Tom Thumb 
and Primrose Dame there is every grada¬ 
tion in height. As to the colours, these 
have improved and multiplied to our in¬ 
tense delight, for now we have a white 
(quite a new break), a chamois, a salmon, 
a flame colour, a red, a crimson, a ruby, 
and a mahogany-brown. What more than 
these can we ]>ossibly require? It is possi¬ 
ble now to make a Wallflower garden, 
using a dozen different varieties of regu¬ 
lated habit, which, if used with knowledge 
and taste, would be an interesting as well 
as a delightful novelty. Iiut what I would 
specially remark upon is the richness of 
the colours, incomparably richer and 
deeper reds and yellows than used to ob¬ 
tain. I place most of the parti-coloured 
varieties clean out of court, except in the 
case of double-flowering varieties, where 
]»orti-colour is not objectionable, but rather 
the reverse. IIow deep a yellow are Cloth 
of Gold and Golden King, yet Golden 
Monarch is equally deep and of a larger 
and more substantial form. 

And here I might say that the 
“ Monarch ” forms bear flowers of the 
“Vulcan” type; that is, larger in petal 
and in spike than the other varieties. 
They are of sturdy growth, very bushy, 
and never attenuated. In short, they are 
the best and finest. As to the reds, the 
finest strains of Wood-red and Vulcan will 
take a lot of beating, yet, in my opinion, 
Johnson’s Triumph easily takes the lead. 
'This is a comparatively new variety and 
one which, once admitted into the garden, 
finds a permanent home. I should call it a 
variety of true “ Monarch ” qualities. 

Of lighter leds, Vesuvius and Fire King 
are distinct, and, as intermediate between 


the darks and yellows, arc-decidedly use¬ 
ful. Without standing out in sharp con¬ 
trast as the yellows do against the darks 
they are, nevertheless, conspicuous, and, 
being new colours, they force themselves 
upon the attention. We shall, doubtless, 
have other similar colours coming along 
that will be classed as intermediate, and I 
shall look to see coral and shrimp, and 
even apricot. Eastern Queen (chamois) 
has been made much of, but it is not my 
ideal—the colour is right enough, but I do 
not admire its habit. That is possibly my 
bad taste. 

Now we come to the primrose-yellows, 
and of these, Primrose Monarch stands out 
supreme. It has displaced Primrose Dame, 
with its long growth and comparatively 
small flowers, though one must not despise 
the old favourite which has done so much 
good service. For long there was nothing 
else of the colour, and even with Primrose 
Monarch there is still room for another of 
still shorter growth. We hear of whites, 
but they are only more or less so. Ivory 
White occasionally throws a really white 
flower, but more often they approach a 
sulphur-yellow. Newer ones are, I believe, 
coming along, but I am careful to write 
only of what I have actually tested. The 
one I have referred to, though of question¬ 
able whiteness, is a really good variety, 
and is, in its place, useful, but, after all, 
we do not want “cold” colours in Wall¬ 
flowers. 

There are many old favourites not yet 
done with. Belvoir Castle, Cranford 
Beauty, Early Paris, Feltham Early, Ruby 
Gem, Ellen Wilmott, and some others will 
remain and fill their accustomed places, 
though, taken all together, they scarcely 
j equal the Hite. Let me give you my 
j selection. 

Dark reds: Vulcan, Illood-red, John¬ 
son’s Triumph. 

Light reds: Vesuvius, Fire King. 

Chamois: Eastern Queen. 

Deep Yellows: Golden King, Golden 
Monarch, Cloth of Gold. 

( White : Ivory White. 

Double Wallflowers are well worthy of 
| cultivation if a few selected plants are 
propagated by cuttings. They must not be 
too double or their beauties are hidden. 

| Indeed, that is generally why doubles are 
i not so beautiful as singles. They are stiff, 
ungainly growers, but there is a richness 
! about them of a kind, and really good ones 
( will always be popular. 

The Tom Thumb varieties are not now 
largely grown, but in a Wallflower garden 
their place is assured as a first row flower. 

| Their height does not exceed 0 inches, and, 
of course, their flowers are not of first size. 

It is a good time now to plant these very 
useful flowers. If we missed their ]>er- 
fume on the spring breezes we should lose 
what is very highly valued and what has 
J been associated with springtime for genera- 
i tions. Amid much that is newer and 


grander, our old favourite need never fear 
being ousted from its place. We have 
reason to be grateful for the improvements 
effected in recent years, but these improve¬ 
ments have neither changed its character 
nor deprived it of a single charm. 

F. J. F. 


IflDOOR PIiflJiTS. 

Pancratiums. 

Fon the most part these are stove or green¬ 
house bulbous plants, the exception being 
P. illyricum, which is quite hardy in most 
parts, while P. maritiuium will prove 
hardy in many counties if given a little 
protection during severe weather. Among 
the greenhouse species will be found 1’. 
fragrans, a useful plant for G-incli i>ots, or 
vases if required for decoration in the 
house. I*, macrostepliana is a good one, 
especially for those who make up wreaths, 
crosses, etc., while P. calathinum and P. 
speciosum should also be grown. The Lily¬ 
like flowers are white and usually heavily- 
laden with yellow pollen, so if it is desired 
to preserve the purity of the blooms the 
anthers should be removed during the early 
stages of development, as is often done 
with Ilippeastrums. 

Pancratiums are of easy culture, and so 
long as the plants remain in good health it 
is not advisable to disturb them. When 
this becomes necessary all the old soil 
must be removed, dead roots cutaway, and 
after cleaning the bulbs of insect pests, 
esi)ecially mealy bug, repotted in a mix¬ 
ture of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sharp 
sand. The pots must be filled with a 
moderate supply of drainage material, over 
which Is placed a thin layer of turf. 
Pancratiums are usually growm three or 
four in a pot, but good results are obtained 
when planted singly. If the loam is of 
poor quality a quart or so of bonemeal may 
be added to every bushel of the compost. 
Half-inch bones are also beneficial. 
Throughout the growing i>eriod a liberal 
supply of water must be afforded, but 
during the resting season a much leas 
quantity will suffice to keep the roots in a 
healthy state. 

Propagation is effected by seeds and 
offsets. The former are sown in the 
spring, when germination will soon take 
place if the pans are arranged in a warm, 
moist house. Water must be given In 
moderation until the seedlings are visible, 
or many of the seeds will decay. Tot off 
when large enough, and continue to give 
additional root space until the flowering 
stage is reached. Offsets are removed 
when the old bulbs are repotted, or just 
before growth begins. They should be 
potted separately and encouraged to grow 
as long as possible, then in two or three 
years they will attain flow’ering size. 

W. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuchsias as roof plants.— The value of 
some of the older free-growing Fuchsias as 
plants for the rafters of the conservatory 
or greenhouse w T as more recognised many 
years ago than now, but I was pleased to 
observe that they are still so employed in 
one of the houses at the Queen’s Park, 
Glasgow*. These flower for a long time, 
and add much to the attraction of the 
house. They have the great advantage of 
being readily trained and kept in bounds, 
and the pendent flow’ers show to greater 
advantage and look even prettier than they 
do when near the level of the eye. These 
plants have been in their preseut position 
for some years and never seem to show 
any signs of weakness.—iA. Visitor. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plagianthus Lyaili. 


This July-flowering slmib is not so widely 
grown as its beauty warrants, for it is very 
rarely that one iinds a well-developed ex¬ 
ample even amongst good collections of 
shrubs. Unfortunately, it is rather tender, 
therefore it can only be grown in the open 
ground in the milder counties, but there 
are many places where it would thrive 


young plants is to layer the lower branches 
in autumn, leaving them pegged down in 
light soil for about a year. 


Choisya ternata. 

It is not without interest to reflect upon 
the gradual changes which have occurred, 


I>ossibility, but some years after I came 
here the Countess of Selkirk determined to 
try it in the open in a new shrubbery 
which was being formed on a site formerly 
occupied by large old Laurels which had 
been grubbed out. The result was never 
in doubt, and C. ternata is one of the finest 
pieces in the shrubbery. It is over 30 feet 
in circumference and annually carries a 
splendid show of its delicately-scented 
blossoms. This is quite in the open, and 
while the soil is certainly of a peaty 
nature, it by no means follows that peat is 
essential to its well-being. At Park House, 
near Kirkcudbright. I have seen C. ternata 
doing fairly well in ordinary garden soil 



A flowering shoot of Plagianthus Lyalii. 


against an easr, west, or south wall. A 
native of New Zealand, it there forms a 
large bush or small tree sometimes 30 feet 
high. Here it attains a height of from 
10 feet to 15 feet. The white flowers, each 
aboift inches across, are borne on long, 
slender stalks in few-flowered clusters 
from the leaf-axils of the current season’s 
shoots. It requires well-drained but moist 
loamy soil, and appreciates a little leaf- 
mould about the roots. Regular pruning is 
not required, but when a little shaping its 
necessary the work should be done in 
spring. It is rather difficult to increase 
from cuttings, and the easiest way to raise 
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with increasing knowledge of ils require¬ 
ments, in the cultivation of the Mexican 
Orange Flower. When, in my apprentice 
days, I first became acquainted with it, 
the plant was grown in the cool etnve and 
potted entirely in i>ent. Extending my ex¬ 
perience some years afterwards, I found C. 
ternata planted out in a corridor connect¬ 
ing two ranges of plant-houses, and, to 
my surprise, it was altogether a superior 
specimen to that which I had formerly 
known. At a third place I saw* C. ternata 
occupying a site against a south wall, 
growing freely and flowering very abun¬ 
dantly. This, I thought, was the furthest 


in a warm bay formed by the angle of two 
walls. This plant was not nailed to the 
wall or trained in any way, and it appeared 
to be in most excellent health. Those who 
care for fine-flowering shrubs and such as 
are not too common might, therefore, 
successfully plant the Mexican Orange 
Flower. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Black Cottonwood (Populus trieho- 
carpa).—Where Poplars are being planted 
either for onuMj^mt or (profit this specie's 
should lie kept In mind, for it is one of the 
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fastest growing kinds, and at the same 
time an ornamental tree. A native of 
Western North America, it Ls one of the 
Balsam Poplars and closely allied to I’, 
balsamifera, although a better tree for 
general planting. In a state of Nature it 
sometimes grows 200 feet high with a very 
large trunk. Its habit is pyramidal, and 
the head is compact, with comparatively 
small branches, thus shading a smaller 
area of ground than the Black or Black 
Italian Poplar. The buds in winter, like 
those of the Balsam Poplar, are coated 
with a fragrant balsam or resin. The 
leaves are ovate, green al>ove and silvery 
beneath, with a toothed margin. They 
vuO' a good deni in size, and on vigorous 
shoots are sometimes 10 inches long and 
5 inches wide. On weak shoots, on the 
other hand, they may not be more than 
M inches long. Male and female flowers 
are l»orne on different trees, the male 
catkins being about 21 inches long and the 
female catkins two inches longer. Like 
other Poplars it gives the best results in 
soil that is permanently moist, and when 
planted on the bank of a stream where its 
roots can enter the waiter, it has l>een 
known to attain a height of 55 feet in 
thirteen years. Puttings a foot to 2 feet 
long may be inserted in the places the trees 
are to occupy during winter. Roots will 
he formed the following spring, and 
growths several feet long produced the first 
season. Trees 50 years old are suitable 
for cutting, and Poplar timber usually 
commands a ready market.—D. 

Leycesteria fermosa.— This shrub be¬ 
longs to the family Caprifoliacete, and is 
allied to such genera as Diervilla, Dipelta, 
I/onieera, and Viburnum, although from a 
superficial examination there is little that 
suggests relationship with either of them. 
A native of the Himalaya, it is known as 
a deciduous bush of semi-woody character, 
the upper parts of the stems being particu¬ 
larly soft, whilst the lower parts are 
usually hollow or contain a good deal of 
pith. It grows 4 feet or more high and 
forms numerous erect branches with bright 
green young hark. The leaves vary a good 
deal in size, the larger ones being 0> inches 
or 7 inches long and A inches wide. They 
are ovate, with long ]>oints, and rich green 
above, pale green beneath. The flowering 
period extends from June to October, tin* 
flowers being produced in terminal 
panicles and from the axils of the upper 
leaves. The flowers are about 3 inch long, 
white, with a purplish flush, and arranged 
amongst rich purple, leafy bracts which 
remain after the fall of the blossoms and 
protect I lie dark purple berries which con¬ 
tain largo numbers of small seeds. It 
thrives in almost any good garden soil and 
is easily increased by both seeds and cut¬ 
tings. Apart from being a free-flowering 
and ornamental plant for the shrubbery it 
is sometimes grown for the winter effect of 
the bright green colour of its bark, and for 
this purpose it is usual to plant it in large 1 
groups and cut it down almost to the 
ground-line a few weeks before growth 
commences in spring. Plants grown in the' 
ordinary way are also the letter for an 
annual pruning. This should be done in 
March, the older wood being out out and 
the younger shoots shortened. 

Ericas from cuttings.— Many of the 
lien Ills are much more easily grown from 
cuttings than most i>eople scorn to think. 
They take some time to root, hut ns soon 
as they do they go ahead fast, and often 
make good little flowering bushes the 
second year after putting in the cuttings. 
A little bottom boat accelerates the root¬ 
ing. hut is not really necessary. E. vagans 
seems particularly easy to propagate in 
this way, as also do the Dnhacins.—N. L. 
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Hardy Flower Notes. 

Japan Anemones. —We have now a score 
or more varieties of these beautiful 
autumn flowers, and I have often thought 
what a tine feature they would make if 
they were grouped and given the condi¬ 
tions most favourable to their welfare. If j 
I could do so I would so plant them that 
they would not l>e disturbed for many 
years. They should have ample room where 
strong-growing things could not encroach, 
and, beyond keeping down weeds, nothing 
should be done to them. Decayed stems j 
and leaves should remain untouched, so 
that they should grow, as far as ifossible, 
under natural conditions. Where tidiness 
Is practised these Japan Anemones rarely I 
show their true form, whereas if all the 
decayed matter is allowed to remain, they j 
are manured in Nature's own way. It is 
not every hardy plant that can Ih* grown j 
indefinitely on the let-alone principle, but 
this is exactly what can he done with the I 
Japan Anemones. Well planted, they will | 
be in good condition in ten years’ time 
The troublesome cultural details which, in j 
a general way, have to be practised are , 
not needed in their case. 

SlLENE QUAPRIDENTATA.— Although by 
no means showy, this bus a quiet beauty 
which, in the ease of we 11-developed speci¬ 
mens, renders it attractive. Young plants 
carrying a few blooms do not impress, the 
individual flowers being small and not j 
bright in colour, hut when under favour- j 
able conditions they come into their second 
year they are certainly effective. This 
species only came into my possession last, I 
year, so that I know nothing of its ability 
to last in good flowering condition for an | 
indefinite period. I have not raised any j 
young plants, hut take it for granted that 
it can lie easily increased from seeds. It is , 
quite at home in light soil on roekwork. 

PlumbAC iO Larpent.e is rather a gamble 
in the open; it is about three to one against 
getting a good show of bloom. This year 
it presents a sorry spectacle, whereas a 
good-sized «i>eeinieii in the part ial shade of 
a Fir-tree is undimmed, the charming blue 
flowers peeping out from the tips of the 
intensely green foliage. The disadvantage 
of growing it in this way is that It needs 
watering occasionally, as the tree-roots 
draw out so much moisture and food that 
the growth made is not strong enough to 
allow of the production of good trusses of 
bloom unless feeding i^, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, practised. 

Hardy Cyclamens.— I should like to see. 
these delightful little hardy plants more 
common in gardens of very moderate 
dimensions. It is certain that they would 
l>o in high favour if it were generally 
known that they are very easy of culture. 
The pretty little winter-flowering species 
C. Coum does very well in light loam and 
leaf-mould if enough above the ground- 
level to ensure free drainage. C. ncapoli- 
tanum, formerly and with better reason, l 
consider, called (\ hederapfollum, thrives 
in any free soil on the level in the open or 
under trees. Forty years ago I bought 
seed of this Cyclamen, and still have the 
bulbs I then raised. They were thirty 
years in the same place, and I have raised 
many thousands of seedlings from them. 
Some of the bulbs are as large as a dinner- 
plate, and they look as if they would last 
another forty years. I had to remove them 
and have put them into fresh soil. There 
are nearly a hundred of them, and they are 
a picture when in bloom, the colours vary- 
ing from purest white to bright pink. 

I J. CORNniLL. 


PLANTS. 

Daffodils Not Blooming. 

I have made my little wood very lovely 
with Daffodils planted in large numbers 
during the past eighteen or twenty years, 
and they are followed by masses of Blue¬ 
bells. 1 find, however, that, whereas some 
Daffodils bloom splendidly year after year, 
others seem to increase in numbers but 
with fewer blooms. I think they crowd 
each other out. I have lost the names, 
and, j>erhaps, you would kindly tell me 
what are the names of early Daffodils and 
Narcissi that do not have the tendency to 
glow into masses and so become less good 
bloomers when they are naturalised in a 
wood. The soil is light, with a subsoil of 
gravel; side of hill sloping to S.E. and 
S.W. IIARpLD C. LEWIN. 

| When starting the naturalisation of 
Daffodils many years ago in soil that was, 
naturally, very light, !.#>., where sand was 
within (» inches of the surface and went 
down many feet, I was somewhat dubious 
as to the result, fearing they were hardly 
likely to increase or last under such condi¬ 
tions. A consultation with the late Mr. 
Peter Barr, however, was decidedly en¬ 
couraging. “If,” he said. 44 the eand 
when* the base of your bulb will rest is 
damp and a little retentive, and you plant 
deeply,” or words to a similar effect, 
“ there will not be much fear as to the re¬ 
sult.” The results certainly justified his 
advice. So many new and beautiful 
Daffodils have been raised since that time, 
of which, doubtless, trials in the way of 
naturalisation have been made, that* old 
growers like myself hesitate a little in the 
way of recommendation, and feel some¬ 
what out of date still in looking down the 
list in present-day catalogues. Where they 
are noted for the pur|vose one finds that 
tlie majority are old favourites, leading to 
the inference that newer sorts have not 
been thoroughly tried or are not. in the 
majority of cases, so well adapted to the 
purpose. With respect to the Increase in 
numbers at the cost of deterioration in 
flower, that sometimes rights itself, and is 
due. I fancy, to the longer time taken by 
the new growth on light soil to develop 
Into a strong-flowering bulb, character¬ 
istics I have noticed in Prineeps in the 
trumpets, in Autocrat in the chalice cup- 
flowered sorts, and in one or two of the 
Leeds! forms. Increase, accompanied by no 
deterioration in size and beauty of flower, 
notable in the May-flowering poeticus, is 
generally very welcome. Where, however, 
the aim is a combination of early and 
fairly early flowers that give a pleasing 
show for many years without, undue crowd¬ 
ing, the list might include minimus, cycla- 
m incus, obvallaris, Golden Spur, and 
| spurius in the yellow trumpets. Albicans 
1 and W. P. Milner in the whites, and 
Horsfleldl and Victoria in the bicolors. In 
| the star section Queen Bess and Sir Wat- 
kin are very reliable, and a trial might he 
given to Bakewell. I have had no experi- 
enco with this in naturalisation, hut It is 
one of tiie earliest and best alike for pot 
work and in the open garden. The 
majority of the Bnrri section is either late 
i flowering, very expensive, or has not as 
{ yet been tried for the purpose under con- 
| slderation, hut B. conspicuus and John 
j Bain should be included. Two of tli * 

I earliest of tho cheaper Ijcedsi forms also 
suitable are Fairy Queen and Minnie 
| Hume. One of the Inter Daffodils that in 
[ every way would meet the requirements. 

| and a veritable gem in the Gravss, is Queen 
| Of Spain.] Original from 
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Bearded Iris Phyllis Bliss. 

The actual parentage of this unique Iris 
is a lillle uncertain, though it is believed 
that the crossing of Mine. Choreau and 
Cordelia gave a variety not unlike Sweet 
Lavender, and this, crossed with mnemn- 
tlia, resulted in Phyllis Bliss. To those 
who only garden for beauty and the effec¬ 
tive grouping of plants, the parentage of 
this or that is a matter of no moment. To 
the hybridist, however, it is often of su¬ 
preme importance, a linger-post, in any 
ease, if not an infallible one, to guide him 
in the future. In the Colchester collec¬ 
tion, as I saw it in flower in June, Phyllis 
IUiss aft tea led before them all, and to 
those who know the modern flag Irises its 
outstanding attributes, so admirably por¬ 
trayed in the accompanying illustrations, 
will appeal at. a glance. The degree of 
proportion in the flow’or, the remarkable 
height and length of standards and falls 
respectively, place it in a category of its I 
own. Isolino is the only one that ap- 1 
proachcs it in these respects, so far as 1 
remember, but even that excellent variety 
by no means goes all the way. Through¬ 
out. whether in the great droop of its falls 
or the upstanding character of its stan¬ 
dards, it imjiels admiration. Apart from 
those tilings, it dominates all by its colour, 
and I am indebted to my daughter for the 
suggestion that it is Orchid-mauve. In 
any case, It is remarkably suggestive of | 
the exquisite beauty of the variety, and 
will convey not a little to those wflio are 
guided in the selection of novelties by 
colour comparisons alone. No Iris in 
Messrs. Wallace’s collection fascinated me 
more than this, and though it is not, in 
the light of recent events, quite perfect, il 
approximates to the ideal iu more than 
one direction, and its raiser, Mr. Bliss, 
must have experienced not a little plea¬ 
sure on first seeing it develop. What re¬ 
mains to Ik 1 ; accomplished is that this ex¬ 
quisite flow’or beauty and fine proportions 
should be wedded to the brandling habit 
and splendid stature of Alcazar, and thus 
give to our gardens an even greater Iris | 
than that which charms us so much to 
day. E. II. Jknkins. j 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Everlasting Peas.— Mr. Cornhill’s article 
on these (page 532) was interesting, and 
his suggestions are certainly worth con¬ 
sidering. Doubtless these plants are more 
ornamental when allowed to ramble at 
will, but. on the commercial side a much 
better return can be relied upon if the 
plants are treated on the same lines as 
edible Peas as regards staking, etc. About 
a dozen years ago I was so impressed with 
a few plants of Latliyrus latifolius albus 
trained against a wall that I procured all 
the seed pods I could and determined 
giving them a trial in the open garden. A 
sheltered border due east, but protected 
by a high brick wall some 30 feet distant, 
and on the w'est. an evergreen hedge 20 feet 
high afforded shelter, also shade during the 
la tier part of the day. A trench wns pre¬ 
pared as for Celery, returning the soil to 
within (J inches of the surface. Here the 
seeds were eowii early in November 
4 inches asunder. As tin* seedlings came 
through, a little soil was worked in be¬ 
tween them, and again as growth extended 
in spring. Staking, watering, and mulch¬ 
ing were attended to as in the case of 
edible Peas. The quantity of flowers cut 
from this row each year was enormous, 
and though this w T as in the favoured county 
of Devon I see no reason why similar re¬ 
sults should not he obtained in colder dis¬ 
tricts. provided a certain amount of shade 
and shelter can be given, as in the case 

Digitized by Gooole 


under notice. In Devon all the varieties 
seed more or less. The rose-pink varieties 
are charming, too, and merit more general 
cultivation. The whites are most useful 
to the florist, while the foliage is so similar 
to that of the Sw’eet Pea that it may well 
be arranged with the latter in a vase. 1 
cannot quite recall the number of flowers 
on a spike, but should say a dozen or more 
—James May.nf,. Eltham . 

(It would he interesting to know’ if all 
the plants raised from the seed of the 
white variety came true. Some few’ years 
ago we raised a batch from seed of the 
white variety, but there was not a single 
plant with white flowers when the seed¬ 
lings came into bloom.—E d.] 



Bcaided Iris Phyllis Bliss. 


Gladiolus primulinus. —A group of this 
species has done very well in an ordinary, 
rather dry. border with full exposure this 
summer. Doubtless the stems would have 
attained a greater height than the 30 
Inches or so to which mine w’ent had the 
conns been given nvoister treatment, but 
one often has to put up with conditions 
tlint are available, and those Gladioli w’ere 
very beautiful and a few’ are still in flow’d* 
(September 2Sth). “ Maid of the Mist,” as 
G. primulinus was called when first intro¬ 
duced, comes from Central Africa, and the 
flowers are not only of a very charming 
shade of jmle yellow’, but they arc sw'cetly 
scented, and the upper petal is formed like 
a cowl, w’liich affords a protective hood for 
the stamens. The habit is graceful and 


slender and the foliage much like that of 
a Montbretia. The G. primulinus hybrids 
retain the curious hooded form, and the 
yellow of the parent type remains as a 
ground colour for the soft shades of pink, 
rose, salmon, and scarlet w’hich these 
hybrids afford. Given the same treatment 
as G. primulinus these Gladioli have 
proved a goad deal more robust than the 
type, hut their flowering period w as sooner 
over.—J. 

Dimorphothecas. -Many who are ena¬ 
moured of Dimorphntheoa aurantlaca con¬ 
sider D. pluvialis beneath their notice. 
Certainly it is less showy than D. 
aurantlaca, but it is a bold, free-flowering 
annual and does well in any good soil. The 
blooms of D. pluvialis are white with a 
purplish reflex, and, like those of 1). 
aurantiaca, they do not expand on dull or 
rainy days. Less known than either is I>. 
Eckloni, which is of a semi-shrubby and 
perennial habit. Its blooms are white, 
suffused witli blue, a feature of the bloom 
being its deep blue disc. It is easily raised 
from seed, and although, as has been said, 
a perennial, is better when sown every 
year, older plants becoming straggling and 
leggy. W. McG. 

Epipactis palustris. I am very fond of 
our native plants, and grow’ a good many 
of them in my London garden. This 
Orchid does quite well in a moist, peaty 
bed. and runs about. Coming up here and 
there it soon forms quite a little colony. 
This is one of the marsh-loving plants that 
can be grown quite easily in an artificial 
bog formed by sinking a tank or a tub in 
the ground, putting about a foot of rough 
bricks at the bottom with some half- 
decayed leaves on top of the bricks, and 
filling up with soil. Of course, w’itli no 
outlet for the water the conditions are a 
bit stagnant, but this Orchid, and a good 
many marsh-loving plants, do not seem to 
mind that.—W. O. C. 

Anthemis tinctoria Kelwayi.— It is a 
rare occurrence to meet witli any of the 
forms of Anthemis tinctoria so fine as were 
masses of A. t. Kehvayi seen in the garden 
of Mrs. Henderson, Argaty, Donne, Perth¬ 
shire, the other day. Mr. John Mac¬ 
donald. the gardener, has planted this in 
big groups in a large flow’d* border on 
either side of a Grass path leading across 
the garden. In association with a line 
form of Chrysanthemum maximum and 
other hardy plants the effect was exceed¬ 
ingly good, and one could realise the value 
of this Chamomile for massing in large 
borders.—S. Arnott. 

The Butterfly Silk Weed (Ascleplns 
tuberosa).—It is strange how’ seldom this 
fine hardy plant is met W’ith in gardens. 
Of perennial habit, it is one of the most 
brilliant of the flowering plants of late 
summer and w’orthy of inclusion in every 
collection. It must have good drainage, 
and unless this can be provided the result 
is indifferent; while in the north tlie 
sunniest i>art of the garden must he 
allotted to A. tuberosa. Planters must 
not expect immediate results—the plant 
resents disturbance, and a year or two may 
elapse before, it begins to lie really effec¬ 
tive after having been planted.— Kirk. 

Cuphea platycentra.— Some of the older 
and more delicate “bedding” plants have 
almost vanished—Gazania splendens, for 
example, Centaurea rngusinn, and Cuphea 
platycentra. The last w’ns at one time a 
favourite in the flower garden, and in mix¬ 
ture with Heliotrope formed a pleasing 
contrast. It was also used as a grouml- 
w’ork for Begonias or Fuchsias. Very 
free flowering, C. platycentra can be easily 
raised from cuttings, and will keep well 
in slight beat throughout the winter.— 
Kirk. Original from 
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THE KlTGfll 

Brussels Sprouts Between Other 
Crops. 

In many places the crops of Brussels 
Sprouts this season are only moderate, 
and I find this is mainly due to three mis¬ 
takes concerning their culture: (1) an in¬ 
sufficient i>eriod of growth; (2) im¬ 
poverished soil ; (3) growing plants be¬ 
tween other crops. Too many lose sight 
of the fact that to have good Sprouts 
ready at this time of the year seeds should 
be sown in February, or, at any rate, not 
later than the middle of March. Inquiry 
made goes to show that a good few allot¬ 
ment-holders do not sow seed much be¬ 
fore the end of April, consequently a deal 
of time is lost, and the plants do not at¬ 
tain to any considerable size or begin to 
“button” to any extent before cold 
weather sets in, when growth is retarded. 
Then, again, I have noticed that the 
poorest results are to be seen on soil which 
has been ill pro]sared and insufficiently 
manured. It is, of course, one of our pre¬ 
sent-day d Wield Lies in not being able to 
obtain very much stable or farmyard 
manure, but to a great extent this may be 
overcome by making use of garden refuse, 
soot, and dressings of artificial manures, 
which pay in connection with the growing 
of this most useful winter vegetable. 

The worst results I have met with dur¬ 
ing the present season have been where 
overcropping has been attempted, and in 
every case, so far as Brussels Sprouts are 
concerned, failure is the outcome. It is 
all very well to suppose that because 
there Is a space of about 2 feet or so be¬ 
tween row's of Potatoes “ greens can be 
planted and do all right,” ns we arc some¬ 
times reminded. For a time they make 
progress, but when Potatoes begin to grow' 
and the haulm is strong, and prevent both 
light and air and even much moisture 
getting to the Brussels, then it is that a 
check sets in, and those who contem¬ 
plated growing both crops satisfactorily 
wake up to the fact that, after all, it 
would have been letter to have given the 
greens a piece of ground to themselves. 1 
am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
amongst Brassicas nothing pays one better 
for good culture—and I mean by this 
deeply dug, well-manured ground, un¬ 
trammelled by any other crop—than Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, and each season brings evi¬ 
dence in confirmation of this. It is one 
thing to make the best of ground by a 
rotation of crops, but it is another tiling 
to plant two kinds of vegetables together, 
so that one robs the other. 

Leahurst. 


Wart disease of Potatoes.— Farmers, gar¬ 
deners, and all allotment holders are 
warned to examine closely all potato crops 
during lifting with a view to discovering 
the presence of Wart Disease. This dis¬ 
ease has caused serious loss to Potato 
growers in the north and Midlands, and 
cases have recently been reported in the 
South-Western Counties. The success of 
the work of the Board of Agriculture in 
safeguarding the Potato-grow’ing industry 
from this disease depends on all cases being 
made known to them. It is of the greatest 
importance that Potato growers should co¬ 
operate with the Board by inspecting their 
crops and reporting cases or suspected 
cases at once to the Board or to the police. 
Failure by any occupier to report disease 
on his crop renders him liable to a fine not 
exceeding £10. 


!|l GARDEN. 

The Future of Allotments 

A great opportunity presents itself just 
now’, when all who are interested in gar¬ 
dening can lend further help in the estab¬ 
lishing of the allotment movement by 
pressing upon their local authorities the 
desirability of exercising the powers 
already placed in their hands by the pro¬ 
vision of the Land Facilities (Settlement) 
Act of the current session. As is well 
knowui, in some instances land which dur 
ing the last three or four years lias been 
devoted exclusively to vegetable culture 
is now required for building purposes, 
and the new’ Act gives local authorities the 
power to acquire other ground, so that 
food production need not sutler. Allot¬ 
ments have been described as “a boon 
and a blessing to men,” and it will not do 
at this juncture to give such land up with¬ 
out some guarantee of other being forth¬ 
coming. It is now r generally ncknow- 
ledged that the impetus given to food pro¬ 
duction by the energies displayed on the 
jxirt of allotment-holders did more than 
anything else to save the situation. In 
some districts the authorities have been 
slow to move in the direction of acquir¬ 
ing more land, and In those cases I w’ould 
suggest that readers of Gardening who 
are members of allotment organisations 
should, without further delay, confer with 
their respective officials, and, if possible, 
convene meetings, so tliait the question 
can be discussed. The bulk of allotment- 
holders with whom I have cojne into con¬ 
tact arc most anxious to retain their 
plots, but where this is not possible 
through the necessity for building, they 
are prepared, rather than go back to the 
old state of things and get their vege¬ 
tables through a greengrocer, to start, 
afresh, although in most instances it will 
involve considerable labour in digging 
Grass land and getting it into condition. 

Do it now. —It is obvious that some 
little delay will probably take idace be¬ 
fore fresh sites can be taken over and 
allot toil, but the sooner it is done the 
better, so that betw’een now and spring, 
in the short daylight hours at our dis- 
posul, the w’ork may be proceeded with. 

I have recently attended a meeting where 
a number of holders wore somewhat upset 
at the thought of having to give up 
lossession of their ground ; but, being 
members of a strong association, an in¬ 
fluential deputation was appointed to wait 
upon the county and borough councils and 
press them to carry out the powers of 
which they are possessed under the Act 
by the compulsory acquisition of further 
land. I am more convinced than ever of 
the importance of all those interested in 
gardening being members of an associa¬ 
tion to look after their needs, as it is 
little one can do individually. “ Union 
is strength,” and one can send representa¬ 
tives to state the case for the many who 
are not likely to give up lightly land uron 
which they have spent time and labour 
without a substitute being found. 

Several councillors present at the meet- 
iug referred to promised sympathetic con¬ 
sideration when the time came for the 
deputation to prefer its request. In view 
of the imminence of the time when our 
local representatives are seeking voles, 
there is a great opportunity in the hands 
of the electors to press the claims for 
allotments, more especially in localities 
where the present plots are likely 1o be 
taken over for the erection of houses, one 
of the most pressing problems with which 


w’e are faced. Let readers of Gardening 
see to it that they leave no stone un¬ 
turned in getting from prospective candi¬ 
dates an assurance that land for garden¬ 
ing shall have their serious cousideratiou 
if elected on the council. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blight and aphides on Potatoes.— In 191S 
a very large acreage of Potatoes was 
grown. The crops were excellent and well 
above the average, with the result that we 
were able to export large quantities, and to 
turn a proportion into Potato flour. This 
year the acreage of Potatoes has decreased 
somewhat, but is even now' well above that 
of pre-war years. The crop will not be 
heavy and may in fact be 10 per cent, below 
the average, though much depends on the 
weather conditions which will prevail 
throughout the month. At present there is 
only a small amount of “ late blight ” 
showing, and if the weather remains fav¬ 
ourable, sound crops will be lifted. As a 
result of the hot, dry weather the Potato 
plants have grown but slowly and the 
plants have in many cases been attacked 
by green fly (aphides) which has caused 
more damage to Potatoes in England this 
year than hitherto. The aphides appear in 
large numbers on the green plants, punc¬ 
ture the soft tissues of the leaves ami suck 
the sap out. In America the pest has been 
knowui to cause a complete collapse of tin* 
potato plants. Here the attacks are less 
serious, but it is important to remember 
that Burgundy mixture causes harui when 
‘ sprayed on to Potato leaves previously in¬ 
jured and weakened by aphis attack. 

Broad Beans, winter and spring sown.— 
Except in the south it is questionable 
whether the sowing of Broad Beans in 
winter is very much practised in these 
days. I have yet to be convinced of the 
advantage of winter sowing, the princliml 
argument I have heard for so doing being 
that one is not so troubled with the fly as 
from a sowing made, say, in February or 
March. Perhaps one may get, the lirst 
gathering a little earlier, but even in re¬ 
gard to this I am not convinced, as I have 
sown in February and the plants have 
“ caught up ” those from seed got in in 
November. So far as avoiding the fly is 
concerned, I scarcely think it is worth con¬ 
sidering, as with the many insecticides on 
the market it is not a difficult matter to 
keep the pest at bay. By successions! 1 sow¬ 
ings, Broad Beans may be had until well 
on into autumn from a mid-June sowing. 
It does not always follow that, by sowing 
in November, tlie crop may be gathered 
correspondingly earlier, the weather regu¬ 
lating this to a great extent.— Wood- 
bast wick. 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant.— This is at 
its best during October and November, pro¬ 
vided no severe frost occurs. The major 
part of the plants yields curds of the 
purest white, and when cooked is minus 
that strong smell we find in some of the 
Broccoli. Seedlings raised early in Sep¬ 
tember, protected under glass during 
winter, and planted in the open during 
March or early April succeed the early 
dwarf varieties sown at the same time. On 
account of the large leaves of Autumn 
Giant it requires rather deep frames or 
pits to winter the plants in, and I doubt 
whether much time is gained by so doing 
compared with making a sowing early In 
January in boxes under glass and trans¬ 
ferring to a prepared frame when large 
enough to handle, gradually hardening 
them off previous to setting them out 2 feet 
asunder in trenches (shallow) well 
manured and well watered in if the soil in 
on the drji«|h^.-rtJ[' Mayne. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Hardy fruit garden. —The partial lifting 
of the roots of Apricot, Peach, and other 
kinds of fruit trees to check luxuriant 
and unfruitful growth should, if it has not 
already had attention, be no longer de¬ 
layed. After a trench has been opened in 
front of the trees needing such treatment 
at a distance varying from 4 feet to G feet, 
according to size and age of trees, as well as 
the height of wall clothed by them, and the 
roots have been found and liberated from 
the soil, trace the strongest, which occa¬ 
sion the trouble, back somewhat nearer to 
the stems, and sever them with a sharp 
knife. Make the cuts in a sloping direc¬ 
tion— i.e ., have the face of the slope look¬ 
ing upwards—and then relay the others 
after trimming off broken ends in a nearly 
horizontal position, placing some good 
fibrous loam, fortified with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of old mortar rubbish for all stone 
fruits amongst and over them, to promo to 
the multiplication of fibrous roots. Make 
the soil as firm as possible as the process 
of iaying out and filling in progresses, and 
when within a few inches of the surface 
afford a good watering, which will still 
further consolidate the soil. Allow a few 
hours to elapse before finishing off. To 
expose the wood on trees in satisfactory 
condition to the ripening influence of sun¬ 
shine, pass a new birch broom over them, 
working from the centre in an outward 
direction every few days, when all leaves 
which have performed their functions and 
are mature will come away. Proceed with 
the lifting and transference of trees from 
one part of the garden to another if such 
bo necessary for the making good of vacan¬ 
cies or to afford them better positions, and 
eo on, and secure a.s good a “ball ” of soil 
adhering to the loots as is possible under 
the circumstances. The lifting and plant¬ 
ing of Gooseberries and Currants for the 
making of new or filling of gaps in exist¬ 
ing plantations should be pushed on with 
whore propagation of both is carried on 
at home. If these are arranged to occupy 
the same quarter, the netting of the 
bushes when carrying fruit is more econo¬ 
mically effected. Get ground trenched and 
well manured fro-m two to three spits in 
dentil. according .to the nature of the sul>- 
Fx>iJ. for the planting of new Raspberry 
quarters. Get manure wheeled to and 
spread between the rows of existing canes, 
and the older and less vigorous the canes 
the richer should be the manure. Press 
on with root-pruning, and complete, if pos¬ 
sible, while the weather remains fine and 
open. 

Morello Cherries. —As soon as the 
whole of the fruit has been gathered, 
take off the nets, store them away, then 
go over the trees and take out superfluous 
growths, with a view to aid those retained 
in becoming the more fully matured. 

Plant-houses.— With the exception of 
the late-flowering varieties, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should have been housed before this. 
If Peach-houses and vineries have to be 
pressed into service to afford accommoda¬ 
tion for some of the plants, stand them on 
tiles, slates, or beards, anything of this 
raturo being better than standing them 
direct on the border. Provide something 
of a temporary nature on which canvas 
covers or mats can be placed to afford pro¬ 
tection when necessary to the late varie¬ 
ties already referred to. Tin less heated 
pits are at command, move Cinerarias and 
Primulas into a house where they can be 
given a good light position. As Cinerarias 
require more warmth than Primulas, 
arrange them at the warmest end, afford¬ 
ing leas air both at the front and apex. If 
early-flowering Narcissi and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths are well rooted, remove them from 
the plunging material and put into a pit, 
shading for a few days until the growths 
become inured to the light. A. W. 


Scotland. 

Vegetable garden. —Up till now growth 
still continues, and it may again be neces¬ 
sary to clean down and hand-weed autumn 
Onions. Even at the sacrifice of some 
Little time, it is advisable to do so, in 
older to prevent the seedlings from lie- 
coming drawn, as they would do, were 
weeds allowed to make headway. When 
weeding is completed, a dusting of soot 
will do no harm to the young plants, and 
will kill any slugs which may be on the 
surface, and these pests are likely to be in 
evidence at this time. Afterwards the hoe 
may be run deeply between the lines, and 
no further work ought to be needed so fai¬ 
nts autumn-sown Onions are concerned 
until the spring. The earlier Brussels 
Sprouts are now of a usable size, and, in 
order to promote a free circulation of air 
between the plants, a few of the bottom 
leaves can safely bo removed. At the 
same time, it is not wise to carry defolia¬ 
tion to extremes, for the leaves, in the 
event of a severe winter, may prove a 
valuable shelter for the sprouts. Leeks 
are yet growing, and they, too, ought to 
be kept free from weeds and hoed from 
time to time. Continue to earth up 
Celery, removing any side growths from 
too roots, and, if possible, giving an allow¬ 
ance of somo conoentratd fertiliser before 
moulding. I have noticed thait Celery re¬ 
sponds in a marked way to' sulphate of 
ammonia when that is carefully used. 
Root crops, such as Carrots and Beets, 
should now, or shortly, be in store. The 
latter is apt to lie earthv-tasted if left too 
long in the ground. The leaves of Beet 
contain a small percentage of potash; 
therefore, these ought not to be thrown 
away, but taken to the rubbish heap for 
rotting purposes, or dug into the soil in a 
fresh state. It is not necessary to lift 
a.nd store Parsnips, but where for any 
reason the quarter may Ikj required for 
trenching or other purposes, the roots can 
be lifted and stored similarly to Beet. 
Look through recently planted Cabbages, 
stir the soil between the Lines during dry 
weather, and make good any blanks. From 
the last sowing a cold frame may be filled 
with young plants, which will bo useful 
for early planting in the spring. Cauli¬ 
flowers have been both good and abundant, 
and as the curds approach a usable size 
the leaves ought to he broken over them, 
alike to preserve their colour and to pro¬ 
tect them from a sudden frost. There is 
a certain amount of “growing out,” or 
supertuberatioii, among late Potatoes this 
season, induced, no doubt, by the wet 
spelil which followed a long period of 
drought, and which will delay lifting. Con¬ 
tinue to dear off spent vegetables and to 
manure and prepare vacant plots for the 
spado. 

Tomatoes in pots. —These have boon no 
moro than a moderato success during the 
present season, and, as no good end is 
served by retaining the plants any longer, 
unripened fruits have been cut off and 
laid out oil a greenhouse stage to ripen. 

Plant-houses. —In the case of Chrysan¬ 
themums recently housed, it may become 
uecossai-v to run a brisk heat through the 
pipes for a night or two, in order to expel 
superfluous moisture and to dry tilings up 
a little. When this is being done, top 
ventilation may be left almost entirely 
full, this helping to circulate the drying 
air more quickly. "W a.tering will gradu¬ 
ally become a routine matter, but just at 
first some little caution may be necessary. 
See that Arum Lilies and similar things 
do not suffer from lack of moisture, and 
by timeous vaporising keep aphides m 
check. Continue to dry off such tilings as 
tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, and Achi- 
menes. W. McG uffoo. 

lialinac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties, 

Spring-flowering plants.— The planting 
of these has been completed under the 
most favourable conditions. If the 
weather continues favourable, attention 
wiLl now bo given to herbaceous borders, 
and the work of replanting proceeded with. 
Planting a.t this sea^son has many advan¬ 
tages, for, whether new borders are to be 
formed or the plants in existing ones 
divided and rearranged, it is best done 
when the weather is open, and the nature 
of the various subjects may l>e still identi¬ 
fied. Where it is intended to renovate 
existing borders or to plant fresh ones, the 
ground should be thoroughly well trenched 
and manured. In many instances exist¬ 
ing borders might bo considerably im¬ 
proved if the plants were lifted and the 
ground treated in this, manner. Herba¬ 
ceous plants arc too often allowed to re¬ 
main undisturbed for a number of years, 
with the result that the flowers are weak 
and poor. Before trenching is commenced 
care must be taken to dig up and lay by 
in a convenient place near at hand the 
whole of the plants, taking care to pre¬ 
serve the labels of the various kinds. The 
plants should be laid in the soil tem¬ 
porarily or covered with some material 
that will protect the roots. The ground 
should be trenched to a depth of at lea.st 
2 feet 6 inches. The nature of the soil 
must govern, to a great extent, the mate¬ 
rial used for incorporating with it. Much 
may be done to improve a heavy or light 
soil % the addition of suitable materials. 
When the ground lia-s settled, planting 
miay be commenced. This should be done 
when the weather is open and the ground 
not too wet. Break the ground down well 
with a fork to obtain a level and suitable 
(Surface for 

Planting. —Before commencing to plant, 
the borders should be marked out and the 
positions for the larger and more im¬ 
portant subjects indicated. The heights 
of the various plants, their habit of 
growth, colour of flowers, and the season 
of blooming are important points to re¬ 
member when planting a herbaceous bor¬ 
der. Avoid planting very large clumps of 
any particular subject. It is surprising 
how quickly the various subjects grow 
when properly planted. If a mass is re¬ 
quired, place three small clumps in a 
triangular manner in preference to a large 
clump. The best method of dividing the 
crowns is by inserting in the clump two 
forks back to back and levering them 
apart. Plant firmly, and mark the posi¬ 
tions of those plants that are entirely 
covered with soil. Proper Labelling is im¬ 
portant, and should lie neatly and legibly 
carried out. When completed, the ground 
should he levelled and the surface top- 
dressed with leaf-mould. 

Frcesias. —A small batch of the more 
forward plants of these will al»o Im? placed 
in gentle heat, but they must not he sub¬ 
jected to a higher temperature -than 50 
degs., or they will fail to flower. 

Spring Cabbage. —Gave another look 
over the quarters planted with spring Cab¬ 
bage, and make good any gaps that may 
l>e i,n the rows with plants from the seed¬ 
beds. Select a fine day, and mould up the 
plants, placing the soil firmly about the 
stems right up to the leaves. This treat¬ 
ment will do much to ensure the plants 
passing through a severe winter without 
injury. Decaying foliage should be re¬ 
moved from 

Brussels Sprouts and other green vege¬ 
tables, and the ground generally made 
tidy before the season is far advanced. A 
free circulation of air is necessary about 
the stems and lower parts of the plants to 
harden them before the winter sets in ; 
therefore, the removal cf dead leaves and 
weeds is necessary. Spinach in particular 
should be examined, for the purpose of 
removing all spotted and overgrown 
leaves. Frequently hoe the ground l»e- 
tween the rows, and afford an occasional 
dressing of soot. F- "W • G ■ 
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CflRYSAJlTflETOS. 


Chrysanthemums. 

All tlie plants Laving been housed, atten¬ 
tion must be centred ui>oii maintaining 
these in good health. One of the best 
ways in which to do this is to allow them 
plenty of space—that is, between plant 
and plant—and plenty of air. No pij»e- 
lient, ought as yet to be given, except for 
■expelling damp, and, as frosts are not 
likely to bo at all severe yet awhile, a fair 
amount of ventilation can be given alike 
by day and night. Mildew has to be 
guarded against. The remedy when this 
is observed, of course, is a light dusting 
with Mowers of sulphur. Some varieties 
appear to have a special form of mildew, 
for example, that, useful old Chrysanthe¬ 
mum La Triompliante, which does not 
a j.'jxvir to be infectious so far as other 
varieties are concerned, and which does 
not seem to injure the health of the 
variety attacked. Still, it is as well to 
deal with it, whether harmless or the 
reverse, as soon as it is noticed. For a 
short time it may bo necessary to devote 
half an hour at night to looking for stray ; 
snails which may have been introduced j 
with the jots. These soon disfigure the 
plants, and if not speedily accounted for 
will very quickly put an end to expanding 
buds. Kirk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: The final stage. -It 

often happens amongst those who have 
bestowed much trouble on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums right from the cutting stage that 
there are some who seem in no hurry about 
housing their plants to avoid the buds be¬ 
ing, if not rendered useless, at any rate 
checked by frost. I write from early cx- 
jierience with Chrysanthemums when 1 
way that it is better to err on the side of 
housing them early than to court disaster 
by even a single night’s frost. It. is not, 
of course, possible to specify any date in 
September that would be applicable to all 
localities and say that after that period 
danger looms, as so much depends upon 
the climatic conditions and geographical 
position, but one is well within the mark, 
so far as the north is concerned, in ad¬ 
vising growers to have houses ready for 
the plants any time after September 12th. 

It is easy, coinimratively, to afford ventila¬ 
tion to plants in a house, should the nights 
continue mild.—D erby. 

Chrysanthemum Carrie.— Those who like 
a good yellow border Chrysanthemum 
which is not too tall will find it in Carrie. 
The variety is not only free-flowering but 
its season is a prolonged one by reason of 
ihe fresh shoots which are, from time to 
time, pushed up at the base of the plants. 
In colour Carrie may be described as a 
rich yellow with a darker shade of the 
same colour toward the centre of the 
blooms. It comes into flower in late 
August and is a ]>erfect blaze throughout 
September. It seldom exceeds 2 feet high. 
This variety was distributed in 1903, but 
it still maintains its popularity.—W. McG. 

Chrysanthemum Horace Martin.— One of | 
the best sports from Mme. Marie Masse, it 
is questionable whether there is, even i 
among varieties of more recent date, a 
l etter all round yellow border Chrysanthe¬ 
mum than Horace Martin. Disbudded, the 
golden-yellow blooms attain to a consider- j 
able size, but they are, perhaps, more vain- j 
able when no disbudding is done—the | 
sprays in the latter case being very much 
better adapted for cutting. Like others of 
the family, Horace Martin is of medium! 
height, seldom exceeding 3 feet.— Scot. 
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British-Grown Fruit. 


J m; twenty-third autumn exhibition of 
II ri tteh-growu fruit, postponed from 
October 7th, took place on Die 21st in 
the Loyal Horticultural Society’s own 
hall at. Vincent Square, the gathering 
being notable from many points of view. 
A revival meeting in the truest sense, tlie 
fact that, it was to be held in the Society’s 
hall had doubtless tempted many to stage 
collections, the result being that the spa¬ 
cious building, so admirably wpll suited 
to exhibitions generally, was filled to 
overflowing with the choicest fruits, and 
from the moment of opening with a vast 
concourse of visitors, the twain sugges¬ 
tive of an old-time gathering. 

In the better light of the Vincent. Hall, 
exhibits of every kind are seen to advan¬ 
tage, and while this constitutes an un¬ 
mistakable incentive to the exhibitor, its 
morn congenial conditions plus agreeable 
environments cannot but have their good 
effect upon the visitor. Hence, with the 
gloomy, uncongenial conditions of the old 
Drill Hall now a thing of the past, it is 
to he fervently hoped that horticulture 
will sjieodily revive and attain 1o much 
of its-aforetime eminence. That it will he 
so—that horticulturists of all classes will 
silently and mutually agree to bring about 
so desirable a consummation—we have 
not the smallest doubt, the exhibition we 
are reviewing at. the moment no small 
tribute to that end. 

As to the exhibition itself, if we have 
in the past seen finer produce of garden 
and greenhouse staged, and in certain 
directions greater keenness in the cuui* 
petitive classes, we have but rarely seen 
a greater wealth of l'ruits, such general 
high excellence, or greater discrimina¬ 
tion as to what is most to l>e desired in 
the exhibition ball—produce only of the 
best, and of fruits, as proved by experi¬ 
ence, best suited to general cultivation in 
this land of ours. In these directions, the 
teaching value of an exhibition of this 
kind is obvious, and gradually, though 
very surely, the planter is learning that 
the best of fruits require no more room 
than inferior ones. 

In joint of general excellence some fall¬ 
ing off was noticeable in tlie Grape 
classes, which, remembering the price of 
fuel and the fact that the Vines have not 
of late received the customary care and 
attention, was readily accounted for. In 
the great Grape class, however, where 
twelve bunches in six distinct varieties 
were asked for, high excellence was seen, 
albeit only one exhibitor, Mr. G. Miller, 
Kadlett (J. Kidd, gardener), came to the 
front. Black Alicante and Appley 
Towers, with Muscat of Alexandria, were 
very.finely shown, in the Grape classes' 
Lord Hillingdon’s gardener, Mr. J. Shel¬ 
ton, was singularly successful, taking the 
leading prizes for eight bunches in four 
varieties, also for two bunches of Black 
Hawburghs, and a like number of Mrs. 
l’ince, any other black Grape, in which 
class perfect bunches of Muscat Ham- I 
burgh were shown, also in that for Muscat 
of Alexandria. Mrs. Kapha el won in the 
Black Alicante class, showing grand 
bunches of superbly finished fruits. M» 
James Lor*k, Oatlands Lodge Gardens, 
won first prize for a collection of nine 
dishes of rijie dessert, fruit with splendid 
Princess of Wales Peaches, Doyennd du 
Comice Pears, Black Alicante and Muscat 


of Alexandria Grape's, and Figs. Mr. 
C. A. Cain, The Nolle. Welwyn, was a 
good second. Lord Hillingdon scored in 
the class for six dishes of ripe dessert 
fruits, staging a very temptiiig-looking 
assortment. Mr. C. A. Cain (Mr. '1'. 
Patemau, gardener) won in the class for 
thirty dishes of hardy fruits, distinct, 
grown entirely in the open. Apples were 
in perfect condition. This exhibitor was 
; also awarded a Gold Medal for a mag¬ 
nificent table of fruits, a representative 
gathering paying high tribute to skilful 
cultivation. Another Gold Medalist of 
the occasion was Lt.-Col. II. Linn ley 
Webb, who scored premier honours in Ihe 
market growers’ class for twenty baskets 
of cooking and dessert Apples, a class in 
which some of the finest fruits of past 
exhibitions have been seen, and which to- 
I day was well maintained. 

In this class the Horticultural College, 

I Swanley, and Mr. E. Hills. Rhydd Farm, 
also showed excellently, each gaining a 
Silver-Gilt Knightian Medal. The great, 
feature of the show, however, now, as 
aforetime, was the magnificent tables of 
fruits from the leading trade growers, the 
whole of which left little or nothing to be 
desired. For these there are two classes, 
with 30 feet, run of 0 feet wide tabling and 
20 feet run of 0 feet wide tabling respec¬ 
tively. 

In the larger class Messrs. Bunyard and 
Co.. Maidstone, secured the gold medal 
with a surpassingly fine lot of fruits. 
Apples were particularly good, the choicest 
I cooking and dessert sorts alone being 
staged. Pears and other fruits also found 
place. Hardly less good was the magni¬ 
ficent collection of 175 dishes staged by 
Messrs. H. Canned and Sons. Eynsford. 
and for which the Hogg Memorial Medal 
was given. Such Apples as Pensgood’s 
Nonsuch, Rev. W. Wilks. Bismarck, Chas. 
Ross, Ribs!on, and Smart's Prince Arthur 
were 6uj>erb. Plums Wyedale and Coe’s 
Golden Drop being also fine. Messrs. Sea- 
brook, Chelmsford, who were awarded a 
Silver-gilt Knightian Medal, also con¬ 
tributed to this section. 

In the smaller class, viz.. 20 feet run of 
| (i feet wide tabling, the Burnham Nursery 
J Company, Sussex, gained the Gold Medal, 
excellent fruits being staged. Mr. II. 
Close, Littlecroft, in this class gained the 
Hogg Memorial Medal for a first-rate as¬ 
sortment of fruits. Mention here must be 
made of the jiyramids of the early dessert 
sort, Ducliess Favourite, the fruits of rich 
wine-crimson a great attraction. Aisart 
from this the collection was high-class and 
fully representative. Pears and Plums 
also being staged. Mr. R. C. Xotcutt was 
also awarded the Ilogg Memorial Medal 
1 for a goodly assortment. For twenty-four 
dishes of Apples distinct, sixteen cooking 
and eight dessert sorts, being requested. 
Mr. C. A. Cain (Mr. T. Bateman, gardener) 
came first with a notable lot of fruits, 
Brantley's Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Emperor Alexander, Rival, and Warner's 
King being remarked. In this class Major 
G. Hennessey, M.P. (Mr. J. Ilygate, gar- 
doner), was a good second,excellent fruits 
being staged. The last-named exhibitor 
also scored in the class for dessert Apples, 
showing St. Edmund’s Pippin and Cox's 
Orange Pippin among others. The county 
classes were less strongly contested than 
on some former occasions, a like remark 
applying to the single dish classes, 1 hough 
superb fruits were remarked in each 
section. 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows.” 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, HARDY PLANTS. 


Garden Roses 

"A" COLLECTION 

24 good rotes for general purposes. 

A splendid *)C /. Car iage 
a sortmenl. ovr / pa jJ 

A" Collect on. 12 trees. 
Fees selection only. 18/- paid.) 
Avoca (HT), scarLt 
Caroline Testout (HT). sal. pink 
Earl of Warwick (HI). sal. rose 
Ethel Malcolm (HT). ivory white 
Frau Karl Druschki (HP) white 
George Dickson (HT). c imson 
G. C. Waud (HT) orange vcr. 
Gen. McArthur (HT), scarlet 
Gus. Grunerwald (HT). carmine 
K Harney (HT). pink 
La F. ance HT). rose 
La 1 osca (HT). salmon flesh 
Lady Pirrie (HT). sal. & apricot 
Lady Ashtown (HT) de p pink 
Mme.A. Chatenay (HT), silmon 
Mme.Chas. Lutaud(HT). yellow 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn 
Mme. M. Soupert (H 1). ye! ow 
Mme. Ravary (HT). orange yel. 
Mme. S. Weber (HT), salmon 
Ophelia (HT). flesh pink 
Pharisaer (HT). rosy white 
Rayon d’Or (AB). yellow 
Richmond (HT), scarlet 


Gold Medal Roses 

“L" COLLECTION 

12 new and Gold Medal Roses. 


Fragrant Roses 

"D" COLLECTION. 

12 sweetly scented ro es. 


18 /- 


Colouring 
gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (HT), crimson 
Alfred Colomb(HP), red 
Dupuy lamain (HP', cerise 
George Dickson (HT). vel crimson 
General Jacqueiri-ot (HP).crim. 
Gen. McArthir (HP. r? imson 
Juliet (H B'. old gold and ted 
La France (HT). rose 
Lady Alice Stanley (HT). pink 
Mme.E.Herriot(Per.), p awn red 
Mrs. John La-ng (HP), ro-y pink 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 


Buttonhole Roses 

“F" COLLECTION 

12 goed roses for Buttonholes. 

Very dainty 
in bud. 


Creme de 
la Creme 


20 /- 


Carriage 

paid 


Admiral Ward (HT 1 . crim on 
British Queen(HT). snowywhitc 
Duchess of Wellington, saffron 
G. Dickson (HT). deep crimson 
G. C. Waud (HT). vermilion 
I^ady Pirrie (HT). deep salmon 
Mabel Drew (HT). cream 
Mme.E. Herriot(Per).prawn red 
Marquise de Sinety 1 HT), golden 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT). white 
Rayon d’Or (Per.). sunflower gold 
Willowmcre (Per.), coral pink 

Hardy Fruits 

Bees' “ FaUtaff " Collection, 12 Fruits. 

29 Trees, 


is/- c z:s 

Constance (HT), yellow 
Harry Kirk (T). yellow 
Lady Hillingdon (T),a>ricot 
Liberty (HT). velvety c imson 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HI) salmon 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (HT». yelLw 
Melody l HT). saffron yellow 
Mrs. A. Ward l HT). yellow 
Mr;. G. Shawyer (HT'. pink 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T). while 
Richmond (HT). scarlet 
Sunburst (H O. cadmium yellow 


Greenhouse Roses 

- N " COLLECTION 

10 roses in po‘s suitable for 
gree.i house. 

Carriage 27/6 paid. 

Alex. Hid Gray (T) lemoiyel. 
Brid rsmeid (T). pink 
Lady Hil ingdon (T), apricot 
I ady Pirrie (H D. salmon 
Mme. E, Herriot. prawn red 
Mrs. G Shawyer (HO pink 
Mr«. H. Stevens (T), whiti 
Ophelia (HT . salmon, flesh-pink 
Richmond (HT), icarlct 
Willow mere (Per.), coral red 


New Gold Medal Rcie, I 

"INDEPENDENCE j 
DAY.” 

| (Gold Medal N.R S . Sr It. 1 
1919 .) I 

| Mn r. Hen iot <5r» Sonv. dr j 
Gustave i rat. 

I This new rose, raised by Bees < 
. Ltd., i; regarded bv expr r.s ' 
r asthemortreT r ableyellow 
for decorative a d general < 
| garde.) purpos s. Imagine a j 

Isunflowrr go'd r se. overlaid , 
apricot and sta.i e 1 with flame : 
tints, with the ,r.*: flowering ( 
capacity tfHerrut, the vigour 
of Chatenay and the delich s < 
| fragrance of sweet bri r and J 

(tea. It is mildew-proof, ar.d | 
a p< rpetu I flower ng rose, j 
Offered now for the first time, t 
, Strong open ground trees, ( 
10/6 each. 


All Purposes Roses 

“K" COLLECTION 

12 first-class rose j fer all purposes 
Dowell 1 C / Carnage 

ev.rywhere 4 *■*/ pa d. 

Betty. (HT), coppery rose 
Caroline Testout (HT). pink 
Fi her Ho mes (HP), crimson 
F. K. Druschki (HT). crimson 
H. E. Richardson(HT). crimson 
Hugh Dickson (HP).cri . s n 
Lady Ashtown (HT) deep pink 
Lyons Rose (HT), shrimp pink 
Mme. E. Herrio'. nrawn red 
Mme. Ravary (HT). orange yell. 
Mrs. J. Laing (HT). ro e pink 
Ophelia (HT), flesh pink 

Climbers, Ramblers 

• S” COLLECTION 

6 roses su table for tre'.lis, per¬ 
gola, pillar, etc. 

AT v:ry IQ/, Carri *ge 

vigorous. 4 paid. 

Alberic Bvrbicr (Wich.) yellow 
American Piila'(Cl. Poly.), rink 
B'u:.h Rambler (Cl. Poly ). blush 
Dorothy Perkins( N ch.).rosepink 
Excelsa (Wich ). brilliant scar et 
Hiawatha (Poly.), c ims. tnJwh. 


Town Roses 

“E" COLLECTION 

12 good roses for gardens in or 

near tDwns. 

Immensely 1ft/- Carriare 

successful. 1 u / paid. 

Caroline Testout (HT). pink 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (tlT). car. 
F. K Druschki (HP', white 
Ge rge Dick on (HT), crimson 
Gustave Grunerwald (HT), car. 
I. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet 
La Toica (HT).silvery pink 
Mme. F.. Herriot(Per. prawn red 
Mme. Ravary' HT '.orange yellow 
Mis. John Laing <HP). rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (B). ca'mine 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 

Bedding Roses 

“J ’ COLLECTION. 

12 gond roses for Bedding, 
Charming 1ft/. Carriage 

colouring 4 paid 

Gen. McArthir (HT).crimson 
Grus an Teplitz (HT). crimroa 
Gus. Grunerwald (HT). carmine 
Hugh D ckson (HP).crimson 
Lady Hillingdon (T),apricot ye 1 . 
La Tc sea (HT), sil ery pink 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HT),salmon 
Mme. M. Sounert (HT). yellow 
Mrs. Cnwfo-d (HP), pink 
Ophelia (HT>. flesh pink 
Pharisaer (HT). rosy white 
Prince C. de Rohan, dark crims. 


Exhibition Roses 

“ B " COLLECTION 
24 good roses for Exhibition. 


Assured *3C /_ 
prize winners Jy 


Carr age 
paid. 


Baby Rambler 

“O” COLLEC I ION 
8 dwarf Polyantha or “ Baby 
Rambler” roses. 

About 1 ft. 1 O let Carriage 
in height. paid. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink 
Ellen Pou’sen. deep rose 
Erna Teschendorf, bright crimson 
Eugene Lamesch, orange and pink 
Jessie, rose crimson 
Leonie Lamesch. coppery red 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pink 
Orleans, geranium red 

Sweet Briars 

"R” COLLECTION 

6 fraerant and beautiful sweet 
briars, 2 each, 3 sorts. 
Colours 1 A / Carr are 
exquisite. vr/- p.id. 

Lady Bertram, deep rich c i.nso.i 
Lady Penzance, soft copper 
Meg Merrillies, bright crimson 


(Half “ B ” Collection. 12 trees. 
Bees' selection only, 18/- paid.) 

Avoci (HT). crimson scar’et 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs (T). ivory 
British Queen (HT), white 
Caot. Hayward (HP), :car! t 
Chas. Lefcbvre (HP), crims n 
Coronation (HP), flesh p’nk 
Dean Hole (H I ). silvery rosi 
Dnouy Jamain (HP), cerise 
EtS -I Malcolm (HT). ivory white 
btorcnce Forrester (HT). white 
G 1 . de C. Guinoisseau. red 
Geo. Dickson ' HT). vel. crimson 
Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson 
J. B. Cl rke (HT). crimson 
Mable Drew(HT).canary yellow 
Lyons Rose (H T). shrimp pink 
Mme. S. Weber (HT). salmoi 
M s C. West (HT). shell pick 
Mrs. A.Hammond (HT). apricot 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (HT). white 
Mrs. John Laing (HP), rosy pink 
Mrs. J. H, Welch (HI ). pink 
Mrs. Roosevelt (HT). pale flesh 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry red 


All best sorts QO/C Carriage 
strong trees. paid. 

(A choice assortment of fine varieties of 
Fruit for Small Gardens). 

Apple, Bramlcy’s Seeding, for cooking 
., Lord Suffield, early cooker 

„ James Grieve, dessert 

., Cox's Orange, early dessert 
Black Currant. Boskoop Giant. 4 bushes 
Gooseberry, Whin hams Industry, 4. 
Pear, Williams' Bon Chretien, dessert 
Plum. The Czar, cooking or dessert 
Plum, Victoria, cooking or dessert 
Cherry, Morello, cooking 
Raspberry, Superlative. 12 canes 
Loganberry, strong fruiting 


Flame Flowers. 
Hardy Border Phlox. 


Adapto Flower Borders. 

. Fit any s'ze Garden. Suit all Purses. 

T , . e8 r Adapto Bcrde sof hardv flowers are planned for beautv. utility and economy. 
I here is first a plan to fit your bsrder or the space you wish to fi 1 with flowers. This 
plan has numbered spaces. Bees' Border Designing Expert sends you sufficient plants, 
numbered to cor espord w th the spaces to produc • a Beauty Border. The.e is nothing 
more simple and no.b ng less cost'y to comoare with it. 

Adapto Collection No. I. 50 p'ants for bo.der 20 ft. X 4 ft. 

No. 4. 60 , .. 20 ft. X 6 ft. 

No. 7. 75 .. ,. 30 ft. x 5 ft. 

No. 10. 90 „ .. 35 ft. x 6 ft. 

These are only sample collections. 

, p ,. . , Remember there's a PLAN to FIT ycur PLOT. 

(ror list of p a. ts, photo-colour picture cf border in bido-n plans et:., see Plant and Rose 
Catalogue No. 68. free on application.) 

Hardy Plants for Spring Bedding. 

As a ground work for beds of bulbs, the items marked * 
are a huge success. Try a carpet of Golden Alyss im 
und r Scarlet or Crimson Tulips, Purple Aubrielia under 
Golden Daffodils, or Sn;w-white Narcissi over Sky-blue 


NEW AND 

Gold Medal Roses 

"T" COLLECTION 

12 best new and gold medal roses. 

Exceptional 07 I Carriage 
value e* t / paid. 

Ch istine (HT). go’den ye'.l w 
Constance, rich yellow 
Golden Ophelia (HT). go'den 
Gorgeou;. copper and yellow 
H. V. Machin. bright crimsqn 
lsobel, carmin ? 

Lilian Moore. Indian yellow 
Marg. D. H?mi I, go den yellow 
M idesty. cream 
Nellie Parker, creamy white 
Queen Alexandra, vermilion 
Hoosier Beauty (HT), dark reJ 

Flowering Shrubs 

4 Hey Presto ” Col'ection of 
15 Beauties, 

Carriage 


10/6 


Carriage paid, 30'- 

.. .. 37/6 

.. 46/6 

.. .. 57/6 


10 plants 
I each 


Bees’ " Pickwick " Selection. 10 best sorts. 
Carriage 
paid 


9/6 


23 /- 


Aurora, salmon rose 
Baron, blocd red 
Coquelicot. orange scarlet 
Evelyn, salmon 
E. Campbell, salmon pink 


30 plants 
3 each 


E. Danzanvilliers, tilac 

F. Buchner, pure white 
Ger.l. Hentz, salmon red 
Iris, violet blue 

Selma, cherry pink 


^Forget -me-nots 
* Alyssum Saxatile, “ Golden Alyssum " 
‘Aubrietia Prichards A.I. "Purp'e Rock Cress ’ 
Auricula. Bees' Selected Hardy Border 
Canterbury Bells, white, ro-c. blue, separate 
•t Cup and Saucer, mixed on'y 

Foxgloves, mixed, a glorious strain 
‘Forget-me-nots, Myo*oti*. best blue .. 

Iceland Poppies, gold, orange, white, mixed 
colours only 

‘Pclyanthu*. ex fine Vge flowered, mixed cols. 
Sweet William, “Pink Beauty.” shades of pink 
.. „ “Scarlet Beauty,” shades of scarlet 

Wallflowers, Blord Red, fine, fragrant, 'ge. fl J. 
„ Cloth of Gold, „ „ 


doz. 
6/6 
7 - 
5/5 
36 
4/- 
4 - 
3/- 

3/6 
4 6 


10 ) 
50/- 
55/- 
40/- 
24/- 
28- 
28 - 
lb/- 

ll 


Suitable for 
small gardens. 

Autumn Glory “ Spc'.dwell” 
Rose Box Tree, for wall 
Sea Tamarisk, lovely i ink 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
Spanish Broom, golden 
Rose of Sharon, yellow 
Philadelphus " Purple Eyes” 
Crimson-flowering Currant 
Double White Deutzia 
Giant Mock Orange 
Starry Daisy Bush, evergreen 
Lavender, the beat sort 
Escallonia Ingrami 
Golden Bells or Bush Jasm ne 
White Broom, a beautiful tree 


pa d. 


Larkspurs. 


3/6 24' 
4/6 37/ 
1/9 12/. 
1/9 \7! 


Hardy Border Delphiniums 
Bees' ‘ Leila” Selection 
I each C Q Carriage 

6 sorts **1 J paid 

Albion, white 
Belladonna, r 1. double, 
sky-blue 

Cestrion, double blue 
Eureke deep blue 
Lamartine, violet purple 
Persimmon, pale blue 


Paeon’s Rose. 


Hardy Border Paeonies 
Bees’ “ Portia '* Selection 
I each 1 O/ Carriage 
6 sorts 4 paid 

Atrosanguinea. crimson ?/• 
Festiva Maxima, white 2/6 
L'Elegant, rose pink ')/• 
Mme. Chaumny. rose 21- 
Philomele.rcse lavender 2/6 
Rosea Maxima, flesh tint 2/• 


Orders of 30/- Value (selected from this 
advertisement) will be sent carriage paid. 
Orders of less value Id. in the 11- exit a. 
Minimum 9d. icr fa reel. 



I 


A.B.C. of Bulb Culture," 3d. 

A complete snide to all methods of Culture. 
A B.C. of Rose Culture.' 3d. 

tells you every thing ft cm A to Z. 
Catalogue gratis and fos‘ f er. 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 
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BEES. 


British versus Foreign Bees. 

I thank Mr. G. R. Strong for liis unquali¬ 
fied condemnation in Gardening, Septem¬ 
ber 20th, p. 522, of the very absurd idea 
to transport l>ees from Mull, or any 
other non-infected area, into a locality that 
is infected. To attribute such an idea to 
me, however, is not only a waste of justi¬ 
fiable indignation, but also rather hard 
lines on one who is both a friend of the 
bee and a beekeei>er who wishes to extend 
the industry. I wish, also, to preserve the 
good old British bee, which is being fast ex¬ 
terminated by the misguided zeal of those 
who count their stocks without regard to 
the obvious superiority of an indigenous 
strain of bee. I say “ obvious superiority ” 
advisedly, because any simpleton can see 
that what the Creator has placed in a 
country is best for that country, as a 
general rule. Man cannot rear success¬ 
fully in the Polar regions an animal whose 
native land is Africa. The bee is not of 
one cosmopolitan type. Mr. Strong has 
leapt to a faulty inference, for, of course, I 
should never think of imi>orl!ng boos into a 
district, in which the Isle of Wight disease 
is still holding sway, or has not been de¬ 
clared eligible for new bees. If there Is no 
Isle of Wight in Italy, then, according to 
Mr. Strong's theory, the Italian immigrant, 
never having been exi>osed to infection, 
should quickly go under, here. On the 
other hand, if Italians have been exposed 
to this disease, is it an altogether wise 
policy to import them? 

I notice that Mr. Strong speaks for Mon¬ 
mouthshire only. He may well do so. for 
nothing has ever been proved regarding 
the immunity of any Imm; beyond the fuel 
that some beekeepers with Dutch or Italian 
bees have found that these types lived, 
while others went down under the Isle of 
Wight disease. This is not the ease, how¬ 
ever, with Dutch or Italian bees only. 
Opinion resting on such observation 
i.s sharply divided in favour of different 
races in every part of the country, but 
such estimates are unsupi>ortod by any 
tests based on scientific lines. So your 
contributor dare not dogmatise. I am 
acquainted with a beckeei>er who to-day 
owns a perfectly healthy and sound stock 
reared from a nucleusofl* an infected stock. 

The controversy as to which is the best 
bee has extended over many years. During 
this period many alien races have been 
introduced and allowed to inter-breed with 
the native bee until one strain (or many) 
of mongrels has been created, and exists 
more or less in every part of tlie country. 
This process of persistent inter-crossing 
with alien races has weakened the bee 
naturally prevalent in Great Britain. This 
degenerate product has apparently pro¬ 
vided a fertile medium for the propagation 
of the Isle of Wight disease, and many ex¬ 
perienced beekeepers, consequently, are led 
to the conclusion that this method of pro¬ 
miscuous and uncontrolled inter-breeding 
lias failed to do much else besides produce 
a nameless mongrel of weak constitution. 
I repeat what I have said before, namely, 
that the present Government scheme should 
be supported, but, only as a temporary 
measure. The advisers of the Government, 
cannot surely wish, of set pnr|io.se, to 
oust and extirpate the native bee. Hence 
the force of my contention to exploit the 
native bee wherever found, as, for in¬ 
stance, in Mull. A correspondent, who 
writes to me to commend my suggestion, 
gives his opinion that, the Mull bees owe 
their escape not so much to their protec¬ 
tion by Father Neptune as to their con¬ 
stitutional vigour not having been im- 
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paired by inter-crossing with foreign 
breeds. There are, he says, remote glens 
in Scotland where similar conditions pre¬ 
vail. This bee-master's opinion is especi¬ 
ally valuable, because be is one of those 
very few persons in the British Isles who 
live, and have lived, entirely by bees. My 
correspondent has supported himself from 
his apiary for fifteen years. His experience 
of the Isle of Wight disease i.s as great as 
that of any in Britain, both in the apiary 
and in the laboratory. He has come to the 
conclusion that the most hopeful method 
of fighting the disease is to cultivate a pure 
strain of native British bees. 

Italian bees have a well-known habit of 
entering hives other than their own for the 
purpose of robbing. In the event of an 
outbreak of disease of an infectious or con¬ 
tagious nature, control would he very diffi¬ 
cult-nay, it would be impossible—where 
such bees were kept. So we should have 
to begin all over again. Dutch bees are 
not the best of honey-makers. 

Come along! Lot us own to our past 
errors and begin in the right way and at 
the right place—with the British bee. 

_B. R. n. 

NOTBB AND REPLIBB. 

Candy for bees.—I *»hall be much obliged 
if you would kindly tell me how to make 
candy for bees (for autumn feeding).— 
F. B. 

[Here is a good recipe. Put G lbs. of 
pure cane sugar, lump or granulated, into 
an enamelled iron or brass pan, and add 
1 pint of water and half a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Set. the pail over a slow 
fire and st ir until the sugar is all dissolved. 
Then place over a brisk fire and stir con¬ 
tinually till the mass begins to boil. Cease 
stirring and allow to boil about three 
minutes. Cool as rapidly as i>ossiblc by 
placing the pan in a large vessel of cold 
water. When cooled down so that the 
finger may he kept in it without being 
scalded stir until the whole becomes like 
a thick while imstc. Then lwnir into any 
suitable mould lined with paper to allow 
the candy to he easily removed when cold. 
Follow these directions carefully. This ;s 
the only food l>ees can take during cold, 
wintry weather, and a cake should he 
placed on the top of the frames under the 
quilts before such conditions prevail.] 

The Honey harvest—a disappointment.— 
The honey harvest in Great Britain during 
the season of 1910 lias been very variable. 
In some districts, notably those in which 
fruit is grown largely and where bee- 
keeiers gave proper attention to their 
stocks during the autumn of 1918, a good 
harvest has been gathered. Owing to the 
fact, that the weather during the flowering 
of the fruit trees was favourable to the 
secreting and gathering of nectar, an 
average return of 70 lbs. per stock is noted. 
When the white Clover was in bloom the 
weather was too dry and hot for nectar 
secretion, and consequently little honey 
was secured from this source. It was only 
from a few districts where low lying land 
provides moisture in dry seasons that a 
white Clover yield is reported. The Lime 
harvest was spoiled liy continuous rain 
during the flowering i>ei*iod. Speaking 
generally the honey harvest of 1919 has 
been disappointing. 

Studies on Acari.— The Natural History 
Department of the British Museum have 
printed a work (price 10s., post free, 
10s. 6d.) dealing with the genus Demodox. 
It is by Mr. Stanley Hirst, assistant in 
the Department of Zoology. There are 
thirteen plates and four text figures. The 
parasites dealt with in the work include 
those found on human beings, dogs, cats, 
tlr? horse, cattle, pig, and goat. 


COBBESPOflDEHCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Lifting Montbrctias (./. It. a/.).—The 
best time to take up, divide, and replant 
Montbrctias is as soon as the foliage has 
died down. In cold districts the corms are 
often laid in boxos of soil, kept nearly 
dry, and protected by a fiamc during win¬ 
ter, planting in March when the weather 
is favourable. In your locality, however, 
this extra precaution should not be 
needed. 

Tacsonia. treatment of (A Grower ).— 
Merely thin out the long and bare shoots, 
leaving the shortest and strongest, espe¬ 
cially those springing from the stem. Re¬ 
tain a good number of shoots for training 
in, and what you do prune cut to within a 
joint of the place whence they start. A 
strong, vigorous plant, such as yours 
seems to be, soon impoverishes the soil, 
and to remedy this a few inches should, 
in the spring, be removed from the sur¬ 
face of tlie border and replaced with fresh, 
giving during the growing season frequent 
doses of weak liquid manure. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —Sea field .—Flowering 
shrub The Mexican Orange (Clioisya ter- 
nata) ; other is an Eheagnus, probably E. 
longipes. 

Names of fruit. — T. />. Chute. —Apples: 
1, Jolly Beggar; 2, Brain ley’s Seedling; 

3, Lord Derby (s.vn. London Major).- 

It. M. —Apples: 1, probably Betty Gee- 
son ; 2, Calville Rouge d’A u tom no; 3, 

Scarlet Pea rmai n.- Da rnick. —Pears: 

1, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 2, specimens 
insufficient; Apple: 3, King of the Pippins. 

-A'. F .—Apple Peasgood’sNonsuch.- 

SkisdoH. —Apples: 1, Crofton Scarlet; 2, 
not recognised; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4. 

not recognised.- F. M. Clark .—Sound 

and diseased Pear specimens insufficient. 
See separate reply as to disease'. Apples: 
1, Scarlet Nonpareil; 2, not recognised; 
3, probably Ckiyga te: Pear too poor a 
specimen to identify. When sending fruit 
for name, kindly read oar rules as to 
number of specimens we require. It is 
very difficult to name with any. certainty 

from one fruit only.- It. 11\—1, Should 

like to see later; 2, R.ihston; 3, small 

Beauty of Kent; 4. Downton Pippin.- 

IF. It. —Pears: I. Bonne Steix-kman’s; 2, 
Josephine de Marines; 3, Bergamotto 

d’Automnc : 4, Brown Beurrc.- Mr*. 

Houghton Leigh. —Apple not recognised. 
Sea fit Id .—Judging from the solitary 
sample you send, your Apple is Fearn’s 

Pippin.- G. I*. —2, Apple Col. Vaughan; 

3, specimens insufficient.- Itathrieir .— 

Pear Doyenne 1 du Co mice. 


Fruit growers who have been in the 
habit of renewing their stock from Mr. 
Will Taylor’s nurseries at Hampton will 
regret to hear that lie has decided to re¬ 
tire from business. Messrs. Goodman 
and Maun, of East Malesey, have been in¬ 
structed to sell the stock, including a 
unique collection of trained Peach trees 
and other fruit trees, by auction on 
Novemlier 4th, 5th, and (5th. As we 
understand there are very few well-grown, 
matured fruiting trees to ho had at the 
moment, this should prove a very attrac¬ 
tive sale. 

Tho profitable culture of vegetables.— 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. have 
just published a new 7 impression of this 
useful work, which is fully illustrated. It 
is primarily intended for market gar¬ 
deners, small holders, and othprs to whom 
the matter of profit is important. There 
is a useful section devoted to French gar¬ 
dening. (Price 7s. FkI. net, post free Ss., 
obtainable of all booksellers, or from our 
mu, B,„k 
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Autumn Tints. 


The dying foliage of trees and shhibs is 
lliis year so beautifully coloured and so 
varied that it is worth while paying at¬ 
tention to planting for autumn effect, par¬ 
ticularly in those cases where certain 
trees can be relied on to produce their 
best colour with regularity, and to retain 
it for several weeks before the leaves fall. 
Brilliant leaf colour is said to be a special 
feature of the trees in sonic parts of the 
United States, but the same colour is not 
always reproduced here, owing, it is often 
said, to our more changeable summer and 
our less brilliant sunlight. Sun, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be the deciding 
factor altogether in our country regard¬ 
ing the brilliance or otherwise of autumn 
colour, for, after a particularly hot and 
sunny summer, the autumn colour of the 
leaves is rarely so rich as when there has 
been a fair mixture of damp and sunny 
weather during the summer. Well- 
nourished leave® appear to be necessary 
for the development of rich autumn colour; 
and when the leaves have become 
weakened by the enervating effect of a 
long period of hot and dry weather, they 
fall prematurely or die in patches before 
the colour can be properly developed. 

There are, however, some trees that 
rarely fail to produce good colour, what¬ 
ever the weather may ha\ J e been, and con- 
spa cuous amongst them are the Oaks, 
especially the Scarlet Oak (Quereus 
eoccinea). The leaves turn to a brilliant 
red. and hang on the tree for several 
weeks. Rich colouring is also shown by 
Q. Leeana and Q. heteropliylla, whilst the 
dwarf, shrubby Q. prinoides also develops 
a rich red colour. Q. mary land lea is also 
an object of beauty in autumn by reason 
of its red. bronze, and dark green shades. 
The golden colouring of the Elms and the 
rich' brown of the Beeches are always 
attractive, whilst the Hickories, particu¬ 
larly Carya fomentosa, have very beauti¬ 
ful golden leaves. Another beautiful 
golden-leaved tree in autumn is the Gol¬ 
den Larch (Pseudo-larlx Kmmpferi), 
whilst the leaves of the Maiden-hair tree 
turn to the same colour before they fall. 
Taxodium distichum changes to a rich 
shade of brown, and the leaves of the 
American Nyssa sylvaitica take on a rich 
bright red. Several Maples are very con¬ 
spicuous by reason of orange and red 
shades, particularly A. dasycarpum, A. 
rubrum, A. Ginnala, and the various 
Japanese Maples. Amongst the Thorns 
are several very attractive trees, particu¬ 
larly Crataegus prunifolia, C. punctata, C. 
mollis, and various forms of C. Crus-galli. 
Ameianehier canadensis sometimes as¬ 
sumes very bright hues, although it. cam 
not always be depended upon. The Azaleas 
are amongst the most conspicuous shrubs, 
and their leaves exhibit a wide range of 
colouring, for there are red of various 
shades, bronze, and gold. The Sumachs, 
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too, are prominent, particularly R. 
typhina, R. cotlnoides, and the very 
poisonous R. Toxicodendron. Beautiful 
as the last-named shrub is in gardens 
when covered in autumn with richly 
coloured foliage, it is unwise to encourage 
its culture, for its poisonous sap is a 
menace to anyone who may be called upon 
to handle if, and numerous people liav» 
been poisoned by gathering foliage for 
table and house decoration. In many 
cases the contact of sap .with the skin 
causes a most irritating eczema-like erup¬ 
tion. Several of the Cotoneasters have 
red and gold leaves in autumn, one of the 
best being C. liorizontalis. Fothergiila 
major is one of the most conspicuous 
yellow-leaved shrubs, whilst Berberis 
Thunbergi is a very attractive plant.' The 
brilliant colour of Vitls inconstans is well 
known. Other ornamental Vines are V. 
Henryana, V. Thomson!, V. armata, and 
IV. Coignef.lie. 

Although many other instances of at¬ 
tractive autumn colour might be included, 
those mentioned are sufficient to direct 
attention to the effective^ character of 
many trees and shrubs in autumn. 


Notes of the Week. 

Ixias.— Those who are getting bulbs for 
next year should not forget to order a few 
of these brilliant and quaint Com Lilies, 
which are quite hardy and easy in a well- 
drained border in a sunny position. They 
are excellent for cutting and look particu¬ 
larly well if mixed with Grasses.—W. O. 

Veronica hybrida Autumn Glory.— This 
little shrubby Veronica is welcome for its 
deep violet flowers freely produced in very 
late autumn. Like many other of the 
shrubby Veronicas, however, I do not And 
it very hardy, and though it has never yet 
been killed by the winter, it has suffered 
in hard frosts.—N. L. 

Plum Late Transparent Gage.— Those 
who are contemplating planting Plums this 
season should not overlook this variety. 
The fruit, of good size and delicious 
flavour, is considered by many to be quite 
equal to Green Gage. The tree is an 
abundant bearer, and the fruit is rii*? 
about the end of September.—X. L. 

Campanula Fenestellata.— This charm¬ 
ing little Campanula I saw. recently at 
Kew In full flower perched on the ledge of 
a large rock. It grows about 3 inches high 
and bears lavender-blue star-shaped 
flowers quite freely. It struck me as be¬ 
ing an excellent plant to use for an 
edging, flowering well into the autumn.— 
E. M 

Berberis concinna.— This very pretty 
Barberry is now draped with its handsome 
and unusually large, bright red, oblong 


berries, each three-quarters of an inch 
long. The leaves are vivid white on the 
underside, and form a striking contrast to 
the brilliant, fruits. With me it forms a 
compact bush 4 feet high, and at the pre¬ 
sent time is a pleasing feature.—E. M. 

Pear Directeur Hardy. -Ripeniug a little 
later than usual, this handsome Pear is 
now coming in (October 23rd). Specimens 
gathered from well-trained trees are of 
; good size, a few of the best averaging 
5 inches in length. It is one of our best 
October Pears, fruits pile yellow covered 
with russet, flushed with red on the sunny 
side, flesh melting and juicy, richly 
flavoured; a delicious Pear. The tree 
makes a flue, vigorous pyramid or cordon, 
and is very fertile. According to Biinvard 
it was put into commerce by Messrs. 
Ballet, of Troyes, in 1S93, and named in 
honour of Mr. Hardy, Director of the 
School of Horticulture at Versailles.—E.M. 

Weed in tennis court.— If the weed men¬ 
tioned by your corresi»ondcnt is the true 
Chamomile (Ant hem is nobilis), the Sweet 
or Noble Chamomile, so called by Linnams 
in contradistinction to its vulgar and 
“ stinking ” relations. I should recommend 
him to encourage It. I have it as the 
principal ingredient in a croquet lawn, ami 
it makes a thick and elastic turf, remain¬ 
ing green during the driest seasons. Fal- 
staff tells us that “ the more it is trod on* 
the better it grows,” but it might not stand 
the rough wear of tennis. It grows wild 
in the turf of heaths and copimons, and is 
easily recognised by its strong aromatic 
fragrance.—J. E. Kelsall, Xew Milton. 

Antholyza paniculata major.— This has 
proved a disap[>ointment this year, as it 
has not given its flowers with the freedom 
one expected in a dry and warm season. 
It is at all times a shy flowerer, and does 
not give its blooms with anything like the 
plenty of A. paniculata itself. It is. 
moreover, dull in colour, its only claim 
for supremacy over the type resting 
in its larger and more handsome foliage. 
It is long, broad, and finely ribbed, or 
“ plaited,” as it is often called. Leaves 

4 feet or 5 feet long may be produced in 
good soil, and. with their Iris-like con¬ 
tour, took admirable in the border. By 
the way, its flowers are also later than 
those of the more attractive scarlet and 
yellow ones of the tyj>e.—S. A. 

Betula Maximowiczi.— The heart-shaped 
leaves of this, during the past few days, 
have develop'd a deep golden-yellow tone. 
The leaves are larger than those of any 
other species, being C inches long by 

5 inches wide, therefore the tree is easily 
distinguished. It is a very hardy, quick¬ 
growing tree of stiff-branching habit. The 
trunk is brownish-grey and appears to get 
lighter with age. It is also attractive in 
early spring when bearing its numerous 
catkins, each 5' inches to 0 inches long. 
These are already formed* and hang in 
fours from the extremity of the branches. 
For both spring and autumnal beauty this 
little-known tree should be made a note of 
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by planters. It is a native of Japan, anil I 
was introduced by Professor Sargent in 
1S9J.—E. M. 

Double Clarkias in pots. —In a garden 
the other day 1 saw some line Clarkias 
grown in pots for greenhouse and table 
decoration. There is a special demand 
in the establishment for small plants for 
the table, and these double Clarkias are 
found highly useful, while they help, to 
keep the conservatory bright when not in 
use in the house. These flowers have 
been much improved, and the range of 
colours is now much greater than before. 
The colours and shades are most varied, 
from the purity of White Queen to the 
lovely rose-carmine of Queen Mary and 
the rich purple of Purple Prince, with the 
vivid scarlet of Firefly, with intermediate 
shades. The variety is sufficient to please 
every taste in colouring with the excep¬ 
tion of yellow.—Ess. 

Eryngium Wrighti.— There are upwards 
of thirty species of Sea Holly (Eryngium) 
entered in the Kew Herbaceous Hand List 
for 190*2, and probably several new species 
have been introduc'd since that time. 
Many of them are of indifferent merit or 
none at all for ornamental gardening, but 
there are a few plants of much beauty 
among them. At this season (the end of 
August) Eryngium Wrighti, a native of 
Texas, carries a mist of steel-blue flowers 
on stems between 4 feet and 5 feet high. 
There is nothing coarse or dowdy in this 
siieeies, which deserves a good sunny spot. 

T thought poorly of it in the first year after 
it came here from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, hut it has come to its own now, 
and ranks as a treasure.— Sin Herbert 
Maxwell in The Garden. 

Margaret Carnations. —These are not 
so much grown as they were when they 
were first introduced, but many gardeners 
still find them most useful. Raised in 
heat early, they will bloom the same year, 
and a heated frame tilled with these 
flowers often yields a lot of bloom for 
cutting during the winter months, giving 
less trouble and requiring less accommo¬ 
dation than the Perpetual Carnations. 
The strains have been greatly improved 
since this hybrid first came into the mar¬ 
ket. and seeds can now be obtained in 
separate colours. I was pleased to see a 
good stock in a garden the other day. Tin* 
Margaret Carnations are hybrids between 
the Carnation and the Pink, and partake 
a good deal of the apjiearanee of the gar¬ 
den Pink. They are about. IS Inches high. 
—Ess. 

Aphyllanthes monspeliensis. This 
pretty little plant is flowering freely again 
tills year in the middle of October, and its 
dainty blue flowers, though not showy, are 
always welcome. It is rather a curious- 
looking plant with its slender, rush-like 
foliage, anil nothing much to look at when 
it is out of flower, but its very distinctive¬ 
ness gives it a charm of its own. It grows 
well with me on a hot, sandy, raised border 
under a south wall, and never seems to 
suffer from drought, though the soil is 
almost pure sand, which, in a dry season 
like the present, gets almost dust-dry. It 
is the sort of situation which does not suit 
most things, though the Aphyllanthes 
seems to just revel in it. Iris reticulata 
grows in the same bed, flowering freely 
and increasing rapidly each year.—N. L. 


Jasminum nudiflorum.— On a wall with 
a westerly exixwwre the golden sprays of 
the Winter Jasmine are already in evi¬ 
dence (October 20th). It is, perhaps, 
rather out of season, but as frost lias, to a 
great extent, disposed of all but the 
bnnliost flowers, those of the Jasmine are 
the more welcome.—W. McG., Balmae. 
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A giant Sunflower. — At a wayside 
cottage, the other day, I was attracted by 
a huge Sunflower. The plant itself was 
not abnormally Rill—a trifle over 0 feet— 
but the flower was surely something in the 
way of a record. Out of curiosity I 
measured it very carefully, and the dia¬ 
meter of the disc of seed-pods was exactly 
IS inches. Add to this the length of the 
jietals (41 inches) and the total diameter 
of the bloom is 2t»i inches.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Cosmos.— This can bo grown to flower 
well, but from the start an effort must be 
made to counteract leafy growth. The 
usual garden soil, retentive, rich, and 
black with humus, is not the one to give 
the best results. I find the Cosmos does 
best with a starved start (just as Tomatoes 
are often treated). Given a warm aspect 
on a light or medium well-drained soil 
they grow apace and flower more freely 
than many single Dahlias, which they 
rather resemble. Their flowering season, 
too, on such a soil as I have mentioned is 
as long as that of Dahlias. Conditions 
that are bad for-our commoner annuals, 
as poverty of soil, lack of shade, and 
drought, do not prevent the Cosmos flower¬ 
ing, but rather help it to bloom at. the 
expense of leaf.—A. G. Saunders, 
Braintree, Essex. 

Rosa Moyesi.- This, to my mind, is one 
of the most attractive and useful wild 
Roses in cultivation, growing in almost any 
soil or position, and sending out long 
elegant branching growths which in June 
are si Mingled with the unique brick-red 
flowers. At Wakehurst Park the other day 
I saw this exquisite Rose loaded with its 
large, handsome bottle-shaiied, red fruits, 
hanging from the great arching growths on 
plants from 9 feet to 10 feet in height, thej 
leaves of varied colours showing up the 
mass of ripe fruits to perfection. These 
huge bushes were growing in the open, and 
fully exposed to the elements, which posi¬ 
tion this Rose apparently enjoys. My 
plants, which are from 10 feet to 12 feet 
high and vigorous, are in a rather shel¬ 
tered position and are not so freely fruited 
as those mentioned al>ove.—E. M. 

Cclletia cruciata. —This remarkable and 
uncommon shrub is now in bloom. A few 
days ago I saw a large group of it which 
had assumed rather unusual proportions, 
being from 7 feet to 10 feet in height and 
much more through, appearing at first 
sight to have broken right away from the 
characteristic habit usually associated with 
this extraordinary shrub when young and 
small. The great muss had become a veri¬ 
table thicket, illustrating what a formid¬ 
able object it would be if used as a fence 
plant, with its interlacing branches, armed 
with stout, sharp, flattened spines defying 
anyone to interfere with it. Though it is 
not usually regarded as possessing much 
beauty when in flower, the group above 
referred to—by its large dimensions and 
wealth of hloom—is an exception to this 
erroneous idea, introduced many years 
ago from Chile, it grows freely in the 
oi>en and is quite hardy in Sussex.—G. M. 

Gentiana sino-ornata.— Having seen a 
good deal of this beautiful Gentian lately 
at Kew and other places, I have come to 
tin* conclusion that it is a most desirable 
plant, a welcome characteristic being that 
it appears to reproduce itself freely by 
sending out roots near the base of the 
numerous flowering shoots. A native of 
the Himalayas and Western China, it is 
said to be extremely variable. The plants 
are usually of a loose tufty habit, with 
narrow-jx)iritcd leaves, flower stalks each 
about (5 inches long and terminated by one 
solitary flower of the most delightful deep 
Periwinkle blue. The outside of t he flowers 
is marked with purple and -straw-coloured 


stripes, after the manner of G. Farre.ri. It 
appears to grow more freely than the 
latter, preferring a cool, moist position in 
sandy loam at the foot of the rock gar¬ 
den, where this Gentian is one of the choice 
things during September and Octolier.— 
M. S. 

Cosmos bipinnatus.— Your notes on 
Cosmos bipinnatus (p. 589) might be com¬ 
pared wiQi my own experience this year. 
On a border devoted mainly to herbaceous 
plants a large number of self-sown seed¬ 
lings came up. A few plants were grown 
last year (raised in heat and planted out 
in May), and this spring large numbers of 
seedlings appeared. Where there was 
room these were left, and the majority 
were in flower by the middle of August, 
the plants reaching a height of about 
.‘4 feet. The colour of the flowers of all 
the seedlings was pink or mauve, although 
the flowers of some of last year’s plants 
were white. Does not this suggest that 
the plant is hardier than is generally sup¬ 
posed, and that seed should be sown (where 
the. plants are to bloom) in the autumn? 
The soil is medium clay overlying gravel, 
and gets fairly sodden in winter.—C. C., 
Bromley, Kent. 

Crocus speclosus.- Those possessing a 
few bulbs of this handsome Crocus are now 
enjoying its beautiful flowers, which arc 
among the choicest of the autumn-blooming 
kinds. I noticed the first bloom open here 
(Gravetye, Sussex) on September 21st, and 
have since discovered several others in 
various positions ki the Grass, where it 
has been naturalised for many years. For 
grace and charm I know no other autumn 
Crocus equal to it. The bluish-purple 
flowers are prettily veined, or feathered, 
with dark purple, forming a pleasing con¬ 
trast to the bright orange stigmata. Grow¬ 
ing a lx m t, (5 inches high, it is a gem among 
autumn Croei, embracing all the choicest 
qualities associated with these delightful 
flowers. Growing through a carpet of 
dwarf Thymus mi cans, which prevents 
damage by splashing, would bo a charming 
way of using it. According to the “ English 
Flower Garden *’ it. has a wide distribu¬ 
tion, reaching from North Persia, through 
Georgia, the Caucasus, and the Crimea to 
Hungary.— Ed. Markiiam. 

Montbretias. — Those who have not 
hitherto made acquaintance with some of 
the wonderful hybrids which have beeu 
raised in recent years should certainly do 
so and include a few in their programme 
for next year. Those who are only fami¬ 
liar with the old Poltsi and erooosmia* 
flora forms will be astonished at what has 
been accomplished in developing these 
lovely plants. Beautiful as the old forms 
undoubtedly are, they cannot compare with 
some of the magnificent varieties which we 
owe to the work, first of Mr. Geo. Davison, 
of Westwick, and later to the energies of 
Mr. Sydney Morris, of Earlliain Hall. 
Many of these forms are vigorous in habit, 
growing nearly 4 feet high with branching 
stems and large flat flowers nearly 4 inches 
in diameter and of brilliant colours. The 
effect of a good patch in full flower is 
gorgeous. As cut flowers, loo, they are 
miKst valuable. They arc quite hardy if 
Some light litter is shaken over them be¬ 
fore the winter, though it is better, per- 
hai**. to lift the choicer sorts before winter 
sets in. Of the Davison hybrids the finest 
is. ]>erkaps. Star of the East, with magni¬ 
ficent flowers of a pure orange-yellow. 
Prometheus being almost equally tine, but 
with flowers of a deei>er orange. One of 
the most brilliant for massing is Queen 
Adelaide, raised by Mr. Morris, whilst for 
a contrast Citronella is good with its very 
pale yellow^i^^rsj f-nd- grouped habit of 
growth.—N. L. C. 
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TREES AHD SHRUBS. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). 


Ax old-fashioned, but none the less hand¬ 
some, shrub is this Rhus, which, orna¬ 
mental at all seasons, is specially so when 
crowned with its feathery inflorescence 
towards the latter part of the summer, in 
which stage it remains for some time, and 
again in the autumn by reason of the vivid 
tints assumed by the leaves before they 
drop. The colour acquired by the decay¬ 
ing foliage will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the position of the plant, as 
if in a somewhat dry and exposed spot, 
the leaves are much more richly coloured 
than is the case where the plant is in a 
situation more conducive to rapid growth. 
Few (if any) shrubs are more suited to 
plaint as an isolated specimen on Grass 
than this, as it will form a well-balanced 
bush, totally devoid of any stiffness or 


twisted i>etals, are abundantly produced in 
clusters of three. I am surprised that 
well-known authorities bestow such little 
praise on this fine American species, which, 
in my opinion, is as effective as any of the 
genus, it. is sometimes suggested that its 
effectiveness is marred by its being in 
bloom before the leaves have fallen, and 
that the latter tend to hide the flowers. 
This is so, but only to a very limited ex¬ 
tent, the handsome leaves, instead of de- 
I trading from the beauty of flowers, 

' greatly adding to their effect. Indeed, the 
! colour of the leaves is so good as to 
j warrant, the shrub being grown for them 
| alone. 

For indoor decoration the long, slender, 

I branching sprays are delightful, the ex¬ 
tremities of the shoots—denuded of leaves 



The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus) in bloom. 


formality, the lowermost branches ex¬ 
tending for some little distance from the 
parent plant—not far, it is true, but quite 
sufficient to form a desirable edging to the 
central mass. Several popular names 
have been given to this plant besides the 
one at the head of this note, such as 
“ Smoke Plant,” “ Burning Bush,” and 
“ Wig Tree.” all in allusion to the charac¬ 
teristic inflorescence. 


The Autumn-flowering 
Witch Hazel 

(Hamamelis virginica). 

Although introduced in 173fi, one does not 
often sec this handsome shrub in gardens, 
prominence being given to the more recent 
introductions from China and Japan. 
There are, however, few' more beautiful 
shrubs during October and November. A 
group of this planted several years ago on 
a bank near the waterside where the plants 
enjoy the full sun is now' a mass of flowers, 
yellow leaves, and Nut-like fruits. The 
curious golden-yellow flowers, with their 



—being clothed with flowers, whereas the 
lower portion is prettily furnished with 
both leaves and blooms. If placed where 
the sun’s rays reach them the indoor effect 
is both charming and lasting. The wealth 
of flowers produced appears to depend upon 
tile age of the shrub or small tree, for in a 
wild state the plants attain a height of 
30 feet. The group referred to is about 
15 feet high aild a mass of bloom, whereas 
more recently planted trees in the same 
exposure are scarcely yet in bloom. Many 
buds are on the point of bursting, but the 
plants will not produce such a tine effect, 
as the older group. I believe this is the 
stock used by the trade for grafting the 
newer Witch Hazels upon. E. M. 


Ledum lacustre.— Perhaps not quite so 
well known as L. buxifollum, this species 
is larger in growth and with less attractive 
foliage, but handsomer wdien in blossom. 
It flowers in May or early June, the plants, 
under favourable conditions, being covered 
with bloom. A moist peaty soil suits it 
well, and it likes a sunny position provided 
it is not allowed to suffer from lack of 
'moisture.—W. O. 


Moving Azaleas. 

I would like to kuow if I could move 
Azaleas that, have been planted mauy 
years with any likelihood of success. They 
are of no value where they are. Kindly 
also tell me the best time to move them.— 
C. W. 

[The root system of Azaleas is of a 
dense librous nature, so that even when 
they have been for some years in the 
same si*>t they can be moved with far less 
risk than many other plants. The main 
j»int is to do the work thoroughly—that, 
is io say, the ground selected for the 
plants should he well dug, and if neces¬ 
sary some peat or well-decayed leaf-mould 
incorporated therewith. The plants must, 
of course, be carefully dug up* and, witli 
as little delay as possible, he planted in 
their permanent quarters. If this cannot 
be done at. once, the roots must be covered 
with soil, to prevent them from becoming 
dry, as, from their delicate, luilr-like 
nature, they are quickly injured. In 
planting, care must l>e taken to thoroughly 
tread the soil around the roots, so that 
when finished they are well secured in 
their place. A good plan is to leave a 
saucer-like depression around each plant, 
so that if a spell of dry weather is ex- 
I periencod next spring the plants may be 
given a thorough watering. After this a 
I top-dressing of decaying leaves will help 
I to conserve the moisture, greatly to the 
benefit of the Azaleas. The month of 
November is a good time to carry out, this 
work, provided the weather is favour¬ 
able. If not. convenient then to do so, 
it,he following month (December) will suit. 
Avoid planting when the ground is very 
wet.]_ 

Vitis Coigneti®.— Amongst the numer¬ 
ous ornamental Vines suitable for the out¬ 
door garden in the British Isles, V. 
j Coignethe is one of the best, for it is a 
| robust plant, perfectly hardy, and the 
leaves colour brilliantly in autumn. There 
, are two forms in cultivation, one with 
I larger leaves than ttye other, the large- 
leaved one being sometimes wrongfully 
| catalogued as V. Thunbergi, which is a 
j quite distinct species. V. Coignethe is a 
native of China and Japan, and has been 
grown in a few gardens in the British Isles 
for a long period, but only generally for 
about twenty-five years. It has handsome 
leaves 5 inches to 10 inches across, the 
margins of which are serrated and divided 
into several prominent lobes. In autumn 
they turn to a variety of colours, bronze, 
dark red, and scarlet. The best way to 
cultivate it is to plant it in good soil at 
the foot of a tree over which it can ramble 
at will and quite unpruned. Its branches 
will then ascend to a height of 40 feet or 
more and spread over a considerable area. 
Once established, it gives no further 
trouble, and it is an object of beauty from 
late spring until late October. When 
planted in a position where growth must 
be restricted the effect is never so good as 
when it can grow unpruned, neither is the 
colour effect so good in autumn. This 
Vine may be planted at once, care being 
taken to provide it with good, deep, loamv 
soil.—D. 

Azaleas in pcor condition (E. AT. /.).— 
Azaleas that have so suffered from 
drought as to con.ta.in “ much dead tvood ’’ 
are not likely to do much in the way of* 
flowering, even though they recover. 
Nothing is more fatal to this race of 
plants than drought, and which, from 
your description, appears to have been 
carried to extremes. Despite the fact 
that “fresh growth n is apipearing 
“ below / the dead twigs,” it is doubtful 
whether the plants wilk.be worth bother¬ 
ing about. unginarTTorr 
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The Rocksprays 

(Cotoneasters). 


The Rocksprays are widely distributed, | spieuous in autumn. It is found at a high 
particularly in the Himalaya and China, i altitude in the Himalaya, and is very 
one or two occurring In Europe. There 
are evergreen and summer leafing species, 
some being worth growing as evergreens 


hardy. 

C. Diei.siana is a summer-leafing shrub 
at least 8 feet high with graceful, arching 
alone, while the leaves of certain species 1 branches. The flowers, borne several to- 


colour brightly before they fall. Almost ; get her In dense clusters, 
always, however, the flowers are followed handsome, scarlet fruits, 
by showy fruits, and it is during autumn 
and winter when the fruits are ripe that „ 

<the Cotoneasters are seen to the greatest of Central China, 


advantage. They are suitable for general 
cultivation, for they succeed throughout I 
the greater part of the country, being per-) 
fectly hardy and not fastidious as to soil, i 
The best results are perhaps secured on 
ground of a loamy character, while they are i 
excellent shrubs for chalky soil. The | 
berries of most of the species are eagerly 1 
eaten by birds, and for this reason they | 
are desirable coppice shrubs. The berries 
of other species, however, particularly ! 
those of C. rotund!folia, appear to be dis¬ 
til steful to birds, and they remain on the J 
bushes until spring. Most of the species 
are easily increased by seeds, and some 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. 
Of the many species available, the follow¬ 
ing art' specially worthy of note:— 

C. adpressa. —This is a very dwarf 
plant forming a dense, compact bush 
usually less than a foot high, but spread¬ 
ing over a wide area. The flowers are 
small and not very showy, the fruits red 
and attractive throughout autumn. It is a 
native of China and was introduced to 
Enrolican gardens about twenty-five years 
ago. It is well adapted for planting in 
the rock garden or on stony banks. 

C. am(ena, a native of Yunnan, was In¬ 
troduced to British gardens about 1004. 
An evergreen bush, it grows about 5 feet 
high. The small white flowers are borne 
in small clusters, and are followed by a 
profusion of bright rod berries. It is 
a useful .species and likely to become 
popular. 

C. bacillaris is one of the most vigorous 
sjKK'ies for It grows 15 feet to 20 feet high 
with a wide spread, numerous straight 
branches being formed from a common 
rootstock. The branches are very strong 
and suitable for tool handles, etc. The 
white flowers, borne freely in small com¬ 
pact clusters, are followed by dark purple 
fruits. It Is an excellent bush for the 
hacks of shrubberies or for planting in 
thin woods. 

C. BULLATA, introduced in 1903, is a 
native of Western China and Thibet where 
is grows 10 feet or more high. The rosy- 
white flowers are not particularly attrac¬ 
tive, but they are followed by fine clusters 
of bright, red fruits, which, when at their 
best, are amongst the most conspicuous of 
any of the genus. 

C. buxi folia may be regarded as one of 
the most vigorous of the evergreen forms, 
for it grows into a dense, spreading bush 
12 feet to 15 feet high and more across. 
The Box-like leaves are dark-green above 
with a grey undersurface, and amongst 
them the white flowers are very effective. 
The fruits are rod and rii>eu in Septem¬ 
ber. Owing to its vigorous habit it is an 
excellent subject to plant for blocking out 
unsightly objects. It is a native of the 
Nilghiri Hills, and was introduced nearly 
a century ago. 

C. congesta forms an excellent plant for 
the rock garden or for planting to scramble 
ever low banks. Of dense, compact habit, 
It forms cusblon-Uke tufts a foot or more 
high, liearing small evergreen leaves, 
amongst telilch the rod berries are eon- 


ure followed by 
As a rule the 
fruits rii>en freely, and a well-grown plant 
is a very beautiful object. It is a native 
and was introduced 
It is sometimes called 


nineteen years ago. 

C. applanata. 

C. niVAKiCATA is a vigorous bush of 
spreading habit rising to a height of 5 feet 
or (1 feet. The flowers are small and of 
little decorative value, the fruits ml 
and large. A native of Western China, it 
was introduced in 1904. 

C. Francheti. —This is an evergreen 
shrub 10 feet high with arching branches. 
The flowers are followed by large numbers 
of orange-scarlet berries which are covered 
with a greyish down. It is found wild 
in Western China and Thibet, and was 
originally introduced to France in 1895. 

C. frigida is iK'rhaps the most attractive 
of all the strong-growing species. It 
grows into a large, wide-spreading bush or 
small tree 35 feet to 30 feet high. The 
creamy-wliite flowers borne in large 
corymbs in May are followed by bright 
ml fruits which sometimes hang through- 
r&o specimen existed 


out winter. A very larj 
a few years ago at Oarclew in Cornwall. 
It was over 30 feet high and as far across. 
There is a variety C. f. fructu-luteo which 
bears pale yellow fruits. 

C. Harrovian a. —A native of Yunnan, 
this evergreen bush was introduced to 
British gardens twenty years ago. It 
grows 0 feet high, forming a loose bush 
with arching branches. The white flowers 
are borne in large corymbs, and are fol¬ 
lowed by red fruits. 'It is an effective 
plant in leaf, flower, and fruit. 

C. horizontalis. —The habit of this 
plant varies according to the position in 
which it is planted. When placed in the 
oj>en ground it usually grows less than 2 
feet high, but spreads over a considerable 
area. Planted against a wall, however, it I 


C. multi flora. —This summer- leafing 
variety usually assumes the habit of u 
small tree 32 feet high with a short trunk 
surmounted by a large head of slender, 
drooping branches. The attractive white 
flowers, produced in small clusters, are 
followed by red fruits. It is a good plant 
as an isolated 'specimen on a lawn, and is 
one of the most beautiful si>ecies when in 
flower. It is a native of Soongaria, etc. 

C. pannosa is a graceful, evergreen bush 
10 feet high with slender, drooping branch- 
lets. The small white flowers are produced 
in clusters, and are followed by red fruits. 
A native of Yunnan, it was introduced to 
•this country in 1892. 

C. rotundifolia.— This busli may l>e 
truly summer-leafing or almost evergreen 
according to weather conditions. A native 
of the Himalaya, it grows from C feet to 8 
feet high, forming a wide-spreading, though 
rather dense bush. The flowers are fol¬ 
lowed by scarlet lierries which usually 
remain on the bushes until March. It is 
one of the most conspicuous species in 
winter. 

C. s alicifoi.ia var. fi.occosa is a tall, 
spreading plant at least 12 feet high. The 
rose-flushed flowers are not very con¬ 
spicuous, but they are followed by effective 
red fruits. Variety rugosa is a stronger 
bush with larger leaves. 

C. Si MON st.— This summer-leafing species 
is well known by reason of its erect habit, 
stiff branches, and effective scarlet and 
orange oval fruits. A native of the Kliasia 
Mountains, it was Introduced many years 
ago, and is one of the most commonly 
grown species. 

In addition to these there are other avail¬ 
able species, but from those mentioned a 
suitable selection can l>e made for large or 
small gardens. 1). 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Ledums.— Two siiecies of this very 
hardy genus of Ericaceae Are grown in 
British gardens, both being decorative 
evergreens which require moist, peaty soil, 
or soil that is free from lime to secure the 
best results. They are natives of very cold 
countries, extending into the Arctic regions 
of the northern hemisphere in Euroi>e, 
Asia, and N. America, where they are 
often found on moorland in boggy ground. 
Frequently very good plants are met with 
in gardens in the Highlands of Scotland 


grows at least 12 feet high, the secondary^nud on high ground in England and 


branches standing out fan-like at right 
angles to the wall. The leaves change to 
red and gold in autumn. The flowers are 
followed by scarlet fruits. It is an excel¬ 
lent plant for covering Imre banks. It is a 
native of China. 

C. humifusa differs from all other 
species in its trailing habit. The white 
flowers, usually borne singly, are followed 
by red fruits. A native of Central China, 
it was introduced in 1900. 

C. iNTEGERRiMA is chiefly interesting on 
account of its being the only Ootoneaster 
which is a native of the British Isles. It 
grows from 4 feet to 7 feet high, bears 
small, rose-flushed flowers and red fruits. 
Its habitat in the British Isles is Great 
Orme’s Head, but it is very scarce. 

C. lucid a, a summer-lea ting bush, 8 feet 
high, bears large clusters of rosy-white 
flowers which are followed by glossy black 
fruits. Although less (conspicuous than 
many of the red-fmited species, it is worth 
a place in the garden. 

C. MicRoniYLLA is a well-known ever¬ 
green plant which in the open forms a 
wide-spreading carpet one or two feet deep, 
but against a wall ascends to a height of 
15 feet or more. The white flowers, 

I usually solitary, are followed by red fruits. 
| It is closely allied to C. thymifolin. Both 
are natives of llu* Himalaya. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


Ireland, whilst in gardens situated at a 
low elevation in the south of,England it is 
sometimes difficult to establish them. They 
are increased by layers, cuttings, and 
seeds, plants raised from seeds usually 
making the best specimens. When select¬ 
ing positions for Ledums choose those 
whore the soil conditions are constantly 
moist without being water-logged, for any¬ 
thing approaching long periods of dryness 
at the roots is fatal to success. The 
species are:—L. latifolium, commonly 
called the Labrador Tea by reason of the 
labrador natives using a concoction of the 
leaves In place of tea. It is a dense bush 
1 foot to 3 feet high, with narrow leaves 
which have recurved margins, the upper 
surface being dark green and the under 
side covered with a dense brown felt. The 
flowers are white and borne in dense heads 
during May and June. The variety com- 
pactiim is much dwarfer than the type. 
In both cases the leaves are fragrant when 
bruised. It Is widely distributed in N. 
America' and Greenland. L. pa lustre is 
found in N. Europe, Asia, and America, 
sometimes but a few inches high and at 
other times a bush 4 feet high. The leaves 
are narrower than those of the other 
species. otherwise there is a good deal of 
resemblancftJn both leaves and flowers be¬ 
tween tlio t 
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ROSES. 


Rock, Alpine & Water Gardens. 


Rose Independence Day 


This new II. T. Rose, when shown by 
Messrs. Rees, Ltd., before the National 
Ruse Society on July 2nd of this year, was 
given a Certificate of Merit. When again 
shown at the autumn exhibition on Septem¬ 
ber 9tii a gold medal was awarded. It is 
a Rose of a rich yellow colour, resembling 
in thin respect Golden Emblem, but, as 
shown, the buds seem more pointed. There 
is evident ly a good deal of the Pernettiana 
blood in it. The foliage is bright and 


to use them to furnish pergolas and arches, 
and it is when they are neglected in the 
matter of pruning that their presence in 
the garden at all is often regretted.— 

WOOT^B AST WICK. 

Rose removals.— A good many plans 
have probably been interfered with as to 
getting in Roses from a distance, owing to 
delay in transport, and one has to make 
the best of the situation. In cases where 
it is not possible to plant them immedi- 



Eose Independence Day . 


shining, and. judging from (his, we should 
say that it would not be likely to fall a 
prey to mildew. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The ugliness of Rambler Roses.— Even 
the most ardent admirer of Rambler Roses 
has experienced some of the ugliness a bout 
which “ G. K.” has written in The, Field , 
and which appears in Gardening on 
jingo 4ti3. The glamour of their beauty is 
of short duration, and all who grow these 
irrepressible climbers know the depressing 
effects when dead blossoms hang in bunches 
unremoved, this being all the worse when 
mildew presents itself, as it often do£s, at 
I In* time of the fading of the blossoms. 
What, to my mind, is equally as bad is to 
leave ! he old wood instead of cutting It out 
after the bloom has gone. The quickness 
of their growth ha&4qdiiced mamr people 

v Digitized by C^OCKjIC 


ately on arrival, either through had 
: weather conditions or lack of daylight 
until the weekly halfday holiday, Roses 
i should be unpacked and their roots 
| “ heeled ” in and the jiaeking material 
placed outside. This is better, I find, than 
I temporarily heeling them in just as they 
are, packing and all, as they are likely to 
become very dry at the roots in these days 
of expert packing. There is no harm done 
if a good covering of soil is given the roots 
until the plants can be permanently got 
1 n.—WOODBA STWICK. 


Spring bedding. —The planting of Wall¬ 
flowers, Daisies, Arabis, Forget-me-nots, 
and Polyanthuses should no longer be de¬ 
layed. Hardy annuals sown last month 
onglit t-o be seen to, sln'ghtlv thinned if too 
crowded, and dresser 1 lightly with soot 
from time to time. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula Sieboldi.— No doubt this beauti¬ 
ful sjiecies does best when it can get plenty 
of moisture, but I have found it do very 
well planted in the chinks on the lower 
I>nrt of a retaining wall facing almost due 
north. The plants grow vigorously and 
flower well, and though the flowering 
stems do not attain the same height as 
when given moister conditions, the effect 
of a colony growing as described is very 
pretty. 1 give the jdants a little old 
mortar in the soil, but do not know that 
they are any the better for it, though they 
could not look healthier than they do. 
This Primula is a very good subject for a 
town garden, and as it comes easily from 
seed, a good stock ot It is soon acquired, 
and the variation in the flowers makes the 
raising of it more interesting.—C. C. N. 

Corydalis lutea. —This native Fumitory 
was in the beginning of August very beau¬ 
tiful in the rock garden, and deserves to 
be grown more widely. The cushions of 
delicate green Maidenhair-like foliage, 
spangled all over with bright yellow 
flowers, make a pretty picture. It is of 
the easiest culture in a dry and partially- 
shaded position, looking best, to my think¬ 
ing, on a wall. It seeds freely, and seed¬ 
lings spring up all about, but there is no 
trouble in keeping the plants within 
bounds. a9 the seedlings can lie pulled up 
without any difficulty. Most of the plants 
are growing on the shady side, the shady 
imrt being only 3 feet or 4 feet long, and 
they never show any Inclination to extend 
beyond the shade.—O. W. 

Dryas octopetala. —This charming alpine 
has a good crop of flowers again in the 
middle of October, admired by all who see 
it; and, indeed, there are few more beauti¬ 
ful things in the rock garden or more 
satisfactory alike for freedom and con¬ 
tinuity of flowering. My plants are rarely 
without blossoms for long at a time. It 
needs annual top-dressing to give the best 
results, and appreciates a little lime in the 
compost.—N. L. 

Alyssum saxatile fl.-pl.— The chief ad¬ 
vantage of the double form over the single 
is that, as it does not .seed, the flowering 
I>eriod is prolonged. The colour of the 
flowers, too, seems to be deeper than that 
of the well-known single type. Young 
shoots torn off with a heel, root readily in 
sandy soil in a shady position if put in at 
any time during the summer and not 
allowed to get dry.—YV. O. 

Sempervivum arachnoideum.—I grow a 
good many different “ Ilouseleeks ” on a 
dry retaining wall built of old bricks, and 
it is now practically covered with them and 
looks very nice whether the plants are in 
or out of bloom. I And this si>eeies much 
more free-flowering than any of the others, 
the cushions of woolly rosettes being quite 
covered with the pretty flower-spikes in 
early summer.—O. C.'C. 

Veronica Incana.— This is one of the 

prettiest of the dwarfer Speedwells, with 
its hoary foliage and spikes of deei> blue 
flowers. There is not much difficulty in 
growing it, but it must have a thoroughly 
well-drained situation or it will probably 
die in the winter. I have lost several 
plants of it from this cause.—N. L. 

Geranium Fremontl.— This was looking 
very pretty at Kew recently, and struck 
| me as being quite one of the prettiest of 
the dwarf Geraniums. It was growing on 
I a sunny bank with various Erodiums, sug¬ 
gesting thnt its requirements in the way 
I of soil and sitiidti^W ^bf’kvfcfmilar to those 
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FRUIT. 

Pruning Apples and Pears. 


It is important to start upon this work as 
soon as ever the leaves have fallen, because 
it is believed that the building up of the 
fruit-buds does not cease when the leaves 
fall, but is continued after that into the | 
winter. So that the sooner all unwanted j 
wood can be cut away the bet ter chance is ; 
there for the energies of the tree to con¬ 
centrate on {he buds which are left. The 
objects of pruning arc, of course, to pro¬ 
mote fruitfulness first of all, and secondly 
to give the tree a good shape. To promote 
fruit fulness it is absolutely necessary that 
the branches should be so disjiosed as to 
admit the sunlight and air freely into the 
centre of the tree. This is of the very ] 
highest importance both for the formation 
of fruit-buds as well as for ripening the 
fruit when it has set. This point can 
hardly be insisted on too strongly, and it 
is far better to have the branches too wide 
apart than too crowded. It is necessary to 
insist strongly on this point, because it is 
so common a thing to see, especially in the 
gardens of amateurs who have not had 
much experience of fruit-growing, trees 
with the branches crowded together in 
such a way that they can never bear satis¬ 
factory crops. Numbers of i>eople will be 
planting fruit-trees for the first time this 
autumn, and as it is on the pruning for the 
first year or two that the future welfare of 
the trees will largely dei>cnd, it is essential 
to study the matter carefully. 

The most profitable forms of tree for the* 
small garden, at any rate, are the pyramid, 
bush, and cordon, and for purposes of 
pruning they may all be considered us 
varieties of one form—the cordon, since 
the branches of a well-trained bush or 
pyramid should each resemble a cordon, 
i.c., one leading stem with fruiting spurs 
along its whole length. When the trees 
are received from the nursery, if they have 
been well grown, the branches will be 
properly arranged and not too numerous, 
and the aim of the planter must be to 
carry on the work along the same lines. 
Two things must be borne in mind—(1) 
that all leading shoots should be as strong 
as possible, they being the branches which 
make the future tree; (2) that all side 
shoots on such lending shoots should be as 
weak as ix>ssible, for it is these side shoots 
which are to form short fruiting spurs. 
Ivet it be remembered, too, that tiie more 
a branch is shortened by pruning, the 
stronger will be the growth resulting from 
the remaining buds thereon. 

The check given to the tree by removal 
from the nursery will have the effect the 
first year of tending to restrict the growth 
of new wood and to convert what should 
have been new wood buds into fruit-buds, 
and if this tendency were not counteracted 
by judicious pruning in the first year or 
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two the tree would be ruined for life. 
True, it would bear a certain amount of 
fruit, but it would probably remain a poor 
stunted thing simply because the branches 
had been “ broken down,” as it is termed, 
their development stopped, owing to 
the conversion of growth-buds into fruit- 
buds caused by the check of removal. The 
writer has seen many instances of this 
kind—trees absolutely ruined through 
ignorance of what, to do with newly- 
planted trees. It. is the first two years 
which count for everything. When the 
new trees are planted, therefore, all lead¬ 
ing shoots of three or four year old trees 
(the usual sizes) should be cut. back to one- 
third or one-half of their length, the cut 
being made immediately above a growth- 
bud pointing outwards. The growths re¬ 
sulting from these last buds will form the 
extension of the branches, and will, in 
their turn, be cut back to an outward bud 
at the next winter’s pruning, and the 
future of the tree should then be assured. 
Of course, there will remain the important 
question of summer-pruning, upon which 
the fertility of the tree will largely de¬ 
pend, but this does not come within the 
scope of the present article, the chief ob¬ 
ject of which is to emphasise the impoVt- 
ance of the first, and second year’s pruning 
of the leading shoots to prevent the trees 
from being ruined. Important as if is 
with trees grafted on dwarfing stocks, it 
is. if possible, even more important In the 
case of standard trees. N. L. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Fruit-houses.— While the weather re¬ 
mains. fine get work in connection with 
the lifting «of Vine roots in outside bor¬ 
ders earned out, whether this is of a par¬ 
tial nature or wholly so. Where renova¬ 
tion is unnecessary, the work connected 
with such borders will be confined to top- 
dressing—a detail that should receive an¬ 
nual attention. To render this success¬ 
ful, as' much of the old o.r worn-out sur¬ 
face soil as can safely be done should be 
loosened with a digging fork and taken 
away. The loose particles remaining can 
bo raked off afterwards. Spread the new 
compost evenly, and if in a fairly dry con¬ 
dition, as it should be, make it firm by 
treading with the feet. To hold it in 
place near the front edge and ends of the 
border place a continuous line of fresh-cut 
turves Grass side downwards. The outer 
borders of late vineries in which Grapes 
are now finishing should be covered witli 
shutters, zinc sheeting, or anything that 
will shed off rain-water. A layer of litter 
placed between the covers and border will 
serve to conserve latent warmth. Get 
any root-lifting required in early Fig- 
houses carried out, and even where the 
roots are confined bv brick walls to a cer¬ 


tain area, it is always time well spent to 
I clear away the soil from the outside of 
such receptacles, to ascertain whether any 
roots have found a faulty place in the 
mortar-courses and pushed through into 
the soil outside. A liberal quantity of oJd 
mortar rubbish is necessary for mixing 
with ’the compost for border renovation 
arid the top-dressing of Figs.—A. W. 

Keeping Filberts.— To keep the kernels 
plump after they are well dried and the 
husks discarded I found an extra large 
tiower-]K>t a most serviceable device for 
storing them. The bottom and aide holes 
were blocked with slate or crocks to baflle 
mice, then a little sand was strewn over 
the bottom, then alternate layers of Nuts 
and sand until the pot was filled. I had a 
circular lid made a trifle larger than the 
pot, and this was always kept close, as it 
is the air getting among them that causes 
the shrivelling. Treated thus Nuts (Fil¬ 
berts and Walnuts) will keep firm quite 
into the spring.— J. M. 

Apple Ellison's Orange.— This Apple is 
much praised by some growers, and my 
experience certainly bears out all that has 
been said of it. I believe it was a seedling 
raised from Cox's Orange by the Rev. C. C. 
Ellison, who claims that it is a*far better 
grower than the parent, and the flavour 
quite as good. It is, without doubt, a fine 
dessert Apple, and of fair size and de¬ 
licious flavour. It has cropped very freely 
with me, and the growth is vigorous and 
healthy. Those who find Cox’s Orange 
uncertain should give this variety a trial. 
—W. O. 

Apple Ribston Pippin.— An old standard 
of this fine Apple does well in my London 
garden and shows no sign of canker to 
which this variety seems so subject at. 
times. My soil is a good deep loam with a 
gravel subsoil, which probably suits this 
variety; indeed, most Apples seem to do 
well in it. I do not get very heavy crops 
of fruit because the tree Is rather over¬ 
grown by a largo Pear, which, I think, 
gets the better of its neighbour in the 
struggle for existence. There is quite a 
fair quantity of fruit this season.—N. L. 

Apple Duchess of Oldenburgh. — The 
newer kinds have ousted this old variety 
from our gardens. If one comes across a 
tree it is usually as an old specimen of 
great age; at least, such has been my ex¬ 
perience as regards this Apple. The colour, 
a yellowish skin streaked with pink, ap¬ 
peal's to attract the birds, and last, though 
not least, wasps, which in some seasons 
play havoc with the fruits. It is an early 
Apple and a good cooker, but on account 
of its soft texture will not keep long after 
having been gathered.—J. M. 

Staking fruit-trees. —The planting sea¬ 
son is at hand, and standard fruit-trees 
will require staking. The ties, unless fre¬ 
quently seen to, always become loose, with 
the result that the tops of the stakes rub 
and damage the trees. A simple way of 
obviating this is to cut pieces of sacking 
about 7 inches square and sew them along 
two of their edges in the manner of a 
fingerstall. These, fitted over the tops of 
the stakes, cannot slip, and they are very 
quickly made.— Edward Jekyll. 

Plum Reine Claude de Bavay.— Of this 
fine Gage there is, as usual, a satisfactory 
crop. In wet seasons, probably owing to 
the thin skin, there is apt to be a certain 
amount of cracking, but so far there is no 
trouble in that respect this year. It is of 
rather ungainly growth, difficult to train, 
and, in a young state, inclined to the over¬ 
production of wood. In season during late 
September and early October, the variety 
keeps up the supply of choice Plums until 
One’s Golden-,. Drop pijiens.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Hy acinths in Pots. 

Not the* least important of spring flowers i rotten turf of a fibrous character, broken 
is the Hyacinth. Four and a half-inch | up small, manure, preferably cow- 


grit, the loam being in slightly the larger 
proportion. Through this compost water 
will puss freelj’, and a rich root-run is 
also provided. One might imagine that, 
as Hyacinths will grow in water alone, it 
matters little about having a soil that is 
porous; but the fact is, these bulbs require 
some care as to the quantity of moisture 
given when cultivated in pots. The 
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mix the compost a considerable time be¬ 
fore it is required. In potting, place one 
good-sized crock over the bole of the pot, 
then a handful of the rougher portion of 
soil; afterwards fill the pot and press 
down the soil moderately firm, then scoop 
out a hole with the finger in which fo 
plnee the bulb. This latter item is of some 
imi>ortanee, because if we press the bulb 
and soil down together that portion under 
the bulb becomes so hardened that the 
roots will raise the bulb upwards, and. 
lierhaps, finally push it out of the jx>t. 
Take care then to have the soil loose for 
the bulbs to rest on, and about one-half of 
the bulb should be buried. Press the 
soil down evenly between the bulb and the 
pot. When the compost is in the con¬ 
dition before mentioned, watering im¬ 
mediately after i>otting is not required, 
but if the soil be at all dfy one good soak¬ 
ing should be given. Stand the pots close 
together in any available open space. Put 
them on a sound bottom of ashes, so as to 
prevent worms entering the pots; then 
place a small pot, inverted, over each j 
bulb. This detail is. perhaps, not essen- , 
tial. but it is done with the object of keep¬ 
ing subsequent growth clean; the covering . 
material is apt to find its way into tin* 
centre of the new leaves, and, maybe, rot 
the flower-spike. Next, plunge the pots, 
bulbs and all, in Cocoa nut-fibre to a depth 
of 4 inches. The material named is light 
and clean; sand, however, will answer the 
same purpose, but, if possible, avoid a 
covering of ashes; the sulphur these eon- 
tnin has sometimes done mischief below. 
The object of plunging the bulbs is to got 
them well rooted before top growth takes j 
place to any extent. Without a good 
supply of roots there is nothing to force 
the spike of bloom out of its bulb. Extra 
large bulbs are not desirable in producing 
fine spikes of flower: in fact, very large 
ones usually give more than one spike, 
which, for purposes of show, at least, 
would be useless. Choose, therefore, 
medium-sized, firm, well-ripened bulbs to 
obtain the best spikes of bloom. * 

Early in December examine the plants. 
Roots will be found plentiful, in some 
eases growing through the hole at the 
Ixitlom of the yxds. while the top growth 
will be about 1 inch high and the bloom- 
spikes visible. Such as these may be 
taken from their covering and stood in a 
cool-frame or greenhouse where plenty of 
air can be admitted. For a few days do 
not remove the pots which wer® placed 
over the bulbs; the change from darkness 
to light must be gradual. Hyacinths, to 
be well grown, must grow slowly, other¬ 
wise the leaves will advance faster than 
the blooms, and be wanting in substance. 
Keep the plants well up to the glass at all 
times, and give air abundantly. Do not 
water much in dull weather. Use rain¬ 
water slightly warmed. After the spikes 
of bloom show colour, growth is very 
rapid, and it is then we must develop 
them to their utmost. By this time we 
should have abundance of roots: all the 
stimulants necessary may then be given. 
Soot-water is excellent. Sulphate of 
ammonia may also be used at the rate of 
1 oz. to two gallons of water. Use it at 
every watering, which may now be often, 
for at the final period it is not easy to 
over-do Hyacinths with moisture at the 
roots. 


Violets lifted from the ojx*n ground and 
placed in unheated frames with a southern 
aspect have now recovered from the cheek 
e.f removal. The lights are removed en¬ 
tirely on warm days, and the frames are 
never shut completely unless frost pre¬ 
vails. Ra'Tier rover the glass with mats 


tlie lights entirely 
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Lilium regale 

At I he moment of writing—the earliest I 
of October days—the ripening seed cap¬ 
sules of this handsome Lily are loginning 
to hurst, the object of this note being to \ 
suggest that they should he sown without 
delay. In certain gardening operations 
there is still far too much evidence of 1 
those old-time rule of thumb practices i 
wliicli relegate the doing of this or that to | 
a given period of the year, regardless, 
often enough, of 1 he peculiarities of some 1 
of the subjects to which tlie remark ap- ! 
idles. It is so of seed-rowing, and of quite | 
a large number of plants whose seeds. ( 
ripening in late summer or thereabouts, are j 
recommended for spring sowing. That 
may be useful generally, and good so far j 
as it goes, hut it is' often inadequate or 
misleading, because of the absence of dis¬ 
crimination ’twixt plant and plant. What 
may be the correct thing to do In the case j 
of a subject whose seeds retain their 
vitality unimpaired for long periods— I 
Cyclamen, for example—would not apply , 
in opposite Inslances, where the seeds lose | 
their vitality much more quickly. Of ] 
tlies3 latter, certain tuberous-rooted 
Anemones and lilies might be quoted, and 
the sooner both are sown after having 
been harvested tlie greater tlie chances of 
success. Sown within a month from that 
time, all should be well, and, given good 
seeds, a crop of seedlings yielding almost 
cent. i>er cent, should result. 

For such prompt and early sowing, 
while it is good, undoubtedly, alike for all j 
siieeles of Lilies, it would appear to ' 
possess a value* of its own in the case of | 
one destined to become a permanent fea- ' 
lure in British gardens generally. No 
Lily, that has ever been introduced is so 
full Of promise In the direction Indicated, 
so prolific of seed, or subsequent seed¬ 
lings, so quick to reach the flowering stage 
or increase in beauty with the years as I 
tlie subject of the present note : hence | 
none is more worthy of any attention 
which gardeners may see fit to bestow. 
Amiably disposed as a garden plant, and 
absolutely hardy, it. requires no coddling 
when being raised from seeds, which ger¬ 
minate freely when sown in the open 
ground in drills in all instances where 
well-drained, sandy soils obtain. The 
strength of the seedlings so raised, too, is 
quite noticeable, though it would lx* inju¬ 
dicious. perhaps, to risk a valuable crop 
j of seeds in roils of a distinctly heavier 
1 nature. Seeds may, of course, be sown in 
| frames where the soil has been specially 
prepared, and, beyond protecting with 
! twigs to prevent any intrusion by animals, 
would lx* just as well exposed to the 
* elements. 

These statements notwithstanding, there 
is no reason whatsoever why the seedlings 
j should not be raised under glass when 
accorded rational treatment, which should 
include fairly moist atmospheric condi¬ 
tions and a temperature not greatly ex¬ 
ceeding 4o (legs. Indeed, experience points 
to the fact that the stem stage of the seed¬ 
ling Lily—that outward and visible sign 
of bulb progress elsewhere—is more 
quickly reached by this mode of treatment 
than by any other, chiefly becau.se the 
growth is continuous practically in these 
early days of tlie plant’s life, and without 
any appreciable resting period. Where it 
Is pursued, thin sowing should Ik* Indulged 
in. and a sufficient depth of soil assured, 


PLUJITS. 

from Seeds. 

in order that the seedlings may develop 
unchecked for a whole year lx*fore any 
attempt. Is made to transplant them. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving; Paeonles.— Can you inform me 
how to move the large scented raxmies 
with tlie shiny leaves? I have some very 
big plants which I want to move Into 
another garden. Shall 1 divide them, or 
move them with a large hall of earth?— 
M. 11. 

[Piconies should never he moved in big 
established clumps intact, as nothing is 
more fatal to them than this. As you wish 
to lift aud remove them to another garden 
you should divide them also at the same 
time. When lifted, shake away all soil 
from tlie roots, shorten the roots to within 
about 8 inches of the crowns, and. having 
laid the clump on its side, thrust two hand- 
forks placed back to back an inch or two 
below the crowns right into the clump and 
wrench them outwards in opposite direc¬ 
tions. This will divide the clump with but 
little loss. If the clump is of large size 
repeat the operation, planting pieces having 
three or five good crowns, which, while 
amply large for all purposes, recover 
promptly. Tlie present is a good time for 
the work, though early September would 
have been better. In the replanting keep 
the crowns fully 2 inches below' tlie sur¬ 
face. Preonies are gross-feeding plants, 
hence the ground should be deeply dug and 
heavily manured for their reception.] 
Clematis montana. —Clematis montanu 
and its superior form m. grandiflora, 
though they cannot compare in point <»f 
| size wdtli the C. Jackman! or C. lanuginosa 
j typos, are of utility where one needs a 
quick covering for arch, v or fence, <»r 
arbour. Blooming in white-clusters on the 
old or ripened wood in May and June, they 
come before the larger types open, and an* 
very showy w'hen once they are established, 
needing nothing in the way of pruning be¬ 
yond removing the weak and straggling 
branches in February or March. Almost 
any kind of ©oil will serve, so long as it is 
helped with a little rotted manure and 
leaf-mould. Few climbers grow quicker, 
j and, in their season of blooming, few' are 
more beautiful amongst white flowers.— 

! Townsman. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum.—At the end of 

September, when freshness is almost a 
tiling of tlie past, in hardy flow’er borders 
, the Moon Daisy opening its white flowers 
' is very attractive. Rather tall and, there- 
I fore, more easily damaged by tlie late Sej>- 
tember gales. P. uliginosum ought to lx* 
j loosely secured to its support*? in good t ime, 
and. unless very wet weather interferes 
I with the blooms, these will endure until 
frost finally disposes of them.— Kirk. 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus.--This is 
one of the very finest types of the Star- 
I worts, and, by reason of its neat, bushy 
j habit and its very free nature in respect 
! of blooming, it is difficult to overplant it. 
Needing no staking, the plants are suffi¬ 
ciently robust and compact to withstand 
alike the autumnal rains and the gales, 
which, at times, are liable to destroy 
A stars of greater stature. The variety is 
very useful for beds, and its season of 
blooming is w'ell adapted for its associa¬ 
tion with other perennial plants like 
K ni ph. >liii s.—w!’ MU!? m 
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Scabiosa. 

The old English name of rinenshion funeral wreaths by the Portuguese ami 
Flower, from the resemblance of the other nations; indeed, the white varieties 
flower-heads to that useful article, is, i>er- leave attained such purity that they might 
Imps, a little more appropriate than it is well be employed in our own country, ns 
elegant, although it serves its puri*ose very | they may be had at almost any season of 
well, and, indeed, we have been told these the year by being sown and grown under 
plants are known by no other name in the j glass. Those desirous of having gay 
country. Although comprising a large* groups for the flower borders can order 
number of species, very few are found out- mixed packets from their seedsmen, ami 
side the botanic garden, and were all the the seeds should be sown in the reserve 
known kinds hunted up, the sorts really ground along with other annuals in May, 
worthy of tin* gardener’s attention would or even later, to bloom the following year, 
certainly not amount to a dozen. If sown earlier, however, the Scabious will 



The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa caucasica) Pride of Ermouth. 


S. ATito-PUitpruEA (Sweet Scabious), the 
most common Scabious, when grown in 
distinct varieties, as it is now sold by 
our florists, adds much to the beauty of 
our mixed flower borders, as well as being 
largely used for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration. The normal colour is 
said to be deep crimson, but under cultiva¬ 
tion all shades of crimson, purplish-yellow, 
and white may l>e seen. Many varieties 
have double flowers and are preferred by 
some growers, but I think the single varie¬ 
ties are best, and they are also extremely 
useful for cutting. Under the name 
Saudade the flower-heads of the Sweet i 
Scabious (S. ntro-purpuren) are used for 


bloom I he same year, for though con¬ 
sidered a biennial by many growers, we 
have always looked upon it as a hardy 
annual. By sowing the seed in the oi>en 
towards the end of March and thinning out 
as required, the plants will bloom well to¬ 
wards the latter end of summer. To get 
earlier bloom, those sown the previous 
autumn may be transplanted in early 
spring to their flowering quarters; the 
sue(*ession will then be continued from 
early summer until late autumn. The 
Scabious is a native of South-western 
Euro ik*. 

S. caecasica (Caucasian Scabious) is the 
handsomest and most useful. It flowers 


from early summer to late autumn, a true 
perennial on warm soils, but often perishes 
on cool soils*. It forms dense tufts, which 
yield large quantities of blue flower-heads, 
each usually from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, on long foot-stalks, and useful 
for cutting, as they last a long time in 
a warm room. Caucasus. There is a 
white variety. Division and seed. 

S. grami xifoi.ia (Grass-leaved S.).—A 
graceful Scabious from feet to 2 feet 
high, with pale blue flowers and silvery- 
white leaves; it is very useful for the rock 
garden. Southern Europe. June to 
October. Division and seed. 

S. marjtima (Sea Scabious).—Another 
species near the above is the Sea Scabious 
(S. maritima); it is equally beautiful, a 
hardy annual, yielding abundance of 
purple-crimson flowers, which we have 
found invaluable for cutting. 

S. PTKROCEPIIAI.A (Wing headed S.). 
known also as S. Parnassi and Ptero- 
cephalus Parnassi, is a v6ry dwarf-tufted 
hardy perennial, rarely exceeding 4 inches 
or fl inches in height even when in bloom; 
flower-heads pale purple in summer. 

S. Wehbiana is another useful species 
for the rock garden or border, forming 
neat little masses of hoary leaves which 
are attractive, especially when the plant 
is grown In poor soil. Its creamy-yellow 
flowers borne on long stalks are pretty 
from July to August. 


One Bed One Colour. 

Mention of Bouvardia Humboldti co* 
rymbiflora in a recent number of Garden¬ 
ing recalls a garden in which many years 
ago this Bouvardia, with its pure white 
flowers and delicate scent, was annually 
planted in the open with very pleasing re¬ 
sults. A large bed in a sheltered position 
was specially prepared with a heavy top- 
dressing of old jmtting shed soil dug in 
deeply. The plants, nice sturdy stuff, well" 
hardened in a cold frame, were planted at 
somewhat wide intervals to allow for de¬ 
velopment on all sides, and the ground l>e- 
tween tilled in with White Swan Viola. 
The effect of the mass of pure white, 
slightly relieved by the glossy foliage of 
the Bouvardia, was very pleasing. A 
special feature of the above flower garden 
was “all one colour beds,” the latter be¬ 
ing all large 'and at fairly wide intervals 
on a large expanse of turf lending them¬ 
selves well to such an arrangement. Two 
beds were usually devoted to Fuchsias, and 
the sorts generally used together respec¬ 
tively, tall and dwarf, were in the one 
Flocon de Xlege and Alice Iloffman, and in 
the other Warrior and Display. The beds 
and the surroundings being, as above 
noted, on a large scale, only tall or fairly 
tall plants wore used. If dwarf plants 
were admitted it was as a partial oari>et , 
as in the ease of the Violas with the 
Bouvardias. Seen from a distance Ibis 
Bouvardia bed came as a centre to two 
bods of Heliotrope, and the effect was 
decidedly pleasing. Occasional masses of 
scarlet were supplied by Salvia Glory of 
Zurich, one of the brightest and most en¬ 
during plants of its colour. An extra largo 
bed under the partial shade of a Copper 
Beech caught the eye with its mass of gold, 
specimen plants of the golden-leaved 
Veronica Andersoni on a carpet of King¬ 
cup Viola, only relieved by the purple 
brushes of the Veronica. Roses contri¬ 
buted not. a little to the display, occupying 
several hods, and here, again, the same 
idea was carried out, “one bed on** 
colour,” each bed cari*oted with some 
dwarf plant, mostly Violas, as near as 
possible of the same shade as the Rose. 
ifardinci-. Original from E. B s. 
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More West of England Orchards. 


(Concluded from jmge 598.) 

At Malvern I visited the celebrated 
Malvoma Tomato grounds and saw Toma¬ 
toes grown to perfection. The houses are 
very closely planted—double rows about 
1 foot apart with 2-foot walks—and the 
plants are grown up strings on single 
stems, reaching 10 feet and 12 feet high. 

It is a mighty special business, and the 
soil sterilisation, raising, heating, water¬ 
ing, feeding, and pinching must be the re¬ 
sult of much trial and error. One house 
of Cucumbers was grown like Vines on 
both sides of the span-roof. There would 
be nearly twenty houses, probably 300 feet 
long at present, and work is in progress to 
practically double the size of the place. 
The grading and packing were of the best, 
and altogether it was a very interesting 
visit. From Malvern I made my way to 
Ledbury, and, by kind permission of Mr. 
Bickham, saw the Hill Top and Frith 
plantations, about 170 acres. This is pro¬ 
bably the most up-to-date fruit farm in 
England, and the very best and latest cul¬ 
ture is practiced. All Apples are now on 
free or Crab stocks, Paradise stocks having 
been discarded. Generally, the trees are 
about 18 feet apart, bush-trained, with 
2-foot or 8-foot legs, and half-standards. 
All are interplanted with bush fruit— 
Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, or 
Potatoes and Greens. The Plums were a 
very tine crop, and most of the Apples were 
bearing fair to good crops. Horse and 
motor cultivation is used, and there arc 
specially-built quarters for the summer 
women pickers from the Midlands. Grease- 
banding and spraying are done regularly. 
No summer pruning is practised, all verti¬ 
cal inside shoots being cut out at the 
winter pruning. Weak lateral growths are 
- left long if there is room fpr them, but 
otherwise shortened to ten or twelve buds 
until trees get old enough to form sufficient 
fruit-spin’s naturally. Pruning, generally, 
is not severe, the idea being to get big 
trees as quickly as possible and let them 
bear naturally. Some of the land was a 
«nipe marsh until taken over and drained 
and cultivated. The land lies mostly on 
slopes well sheltered from N. and E., and 
is a strong reddish loam of varying depth. 
The place is, naturally, a sun trap, ^ue to 
the high wooded hills surrounding it on 
the east side, but cultivation has been re¬ 
sponsible for the success obtained. From 
Ledbury 1 went on to 
Hereford, and saw Mr. Whiting's 
orchard at Credenhill Farm. Mr. ,T. H 
Whiting, I understand, was a noted grower 
and shower of Apples for many years 
before his death, about six years ago. He 
was evidently very fond of experimenting, 
and grew a huge number of varieties, 
mostly on Paradise stock, including many 
«ent from abroad. One plantation of about 
4 acres was on Paradise stock about S feet 
apart. Most of those trees are twenty to 
thirty years old, and have grown into one 
another. The land was kept clean until 
Hie war, but since has had to go out of 
cultivation, and is now being grubbed, and 
it is intended to replant with Apples on 
free stock at a bigger distance apart after 
having had a cleaning crop on it. After 
Credenhill I visited Mr. Boddington’s place 
at 

Burghtix Court, where there are 
SO acres under fruit. The land is more 
exposed than at Ledbury, but, if anything, 
stiffer and probably deeper. All the ground 
is kept clean, and there were excellent 
crops of Plums and fair crops of Apples, 
except on one block which could not be 


sprayed in time. The Apples are largely 
bushes on Paradise, 10 feet to IS feet apart, 
with Currants and Strawberries or Greens 
between. Some old standard and half- 
standard Warner’s King are being headed 
down and re-grafted with Queen Apple. 
French Black Currants have been grubbed 
on account of reversion and mite. My last 
and final visit was to the well-known 
Gi.e\vstone plantations, two miles from 
Ross-on-Wye. These have been recently 
taken over by Mr. Jackson, of Birming¬ 
ham, but I was fortunate to meet the fore¬ 
man, Mr. Kelly, who assisted to lay out 
the plantations over twenty years ago, and 
who has been amongst the trees all the 
time. There are about 50 acred under 
Plums and Apples—mostly Apples. All 
Apples are bush trees on Paradise stock, 
closely planted, 8 feet to 12 feet. The trees 
have "been Mr. Kelly’s babies, and it was 
remarkable to find such different practice 
as Le&bury and G lews tone giving equally 
satisfactory results. Mr. Kelly believes in 
hard pruning and in summer pinching. 
Probably the weaker stock and closer 
planting account for the difference. Some 
Victoria Plums on Egg Plum stock five 
years planted were throwing great, long 
shoots and yet fruiting splendidly. They 
are hard pruned each winter, and no trees 
could look healthier. Warner’s King Apple 
was being .headed over and re-grafted. 
Cox’s Orange and Worcester Pearinain are 
grown together to help fertilise the Cox’s, 
and Mr. Kelly considers Cox's crops better 
and colours better on Paradise than on the 
Crab, but Worcester is better on the Crab 
stock. Spraying, grease-banding, and 
clean cultivation are all practised on up-to- 
date lines, and the ground well fed. 
Bramley's on Paradise do well, and the 
principal other varieties of Apple grown 
ire Lane's (subject to mildew on the young 
shoots), Grosvenor, James Grieve, 
Grenadier, and Stirling Castle. The land 
Is fairly light, mostly on slopes facing E. 
and S., reddish sandy loam, and it seemed 
to me doubtful if it was the old Devonian 
sandstone formation so common in Here¬ 
ford. Canker is rather troublesome, bur 
by cutting out and tarring. Mr. Kelly keeps 
it under. Some Worcesters on Paradise 
had made no apparent growth for several 
years, but looked healthy and fruited 
freely each year. Mr. Kelly thought the 
Apple blossom weevil the worst pest, and 
that a fortnight of hot forcing weather at 
blossom time was the best preventive, *n 
which, doubtless, most Apple'growers will 
agree with him. My holiday took me down 
the 

Exe estuary, south from Exeter, and 
gave me the opportunity of seeing the land 
and cropping in that district. Although 
Devonshire is always supposed by us North 
Country people to be an Apple country. 
Hi is part of East Devonshire is more suited 
to Plums, as the land is fairly light and 
very stony—the new red sandstone forma¬ 
tion. In the Cockwood and Topsham dis¬ 
tricts silver leaf is a terrible pest, and 
Victorias seem most subjeet to it. Apples 
do well in favoured situations and on tile 
deeper, heavier soils, but it is not an 
Apple-growing district like Hereford and 
Ledbury, and the methods of culture and 
results in cropping are much behind. The 
Messrs. Pynes, at Topsham, and otic or two 
of the market gardeners at Cockwood grow 
excellent crops of vegetables for the Lon¬ 
don and South Wales markets, and it is 
rather surprising to see the strong growth 
of Strawberries on such soil if you are 
more accustomed to see them on heavy 
land. Asparagus and Raspberries, Cur¬ 


rants and Gooseberries all do well, so the 
land must be naturally fertile, and doubt¬ 
less the stones give a good deal of moisture 
in times of drought. Violets arc largely 
grown for Covent Garden, and the land is 
all kept clean and closely intercropped. 

Arising out of the above notes there are 
a few general observations that may be of 
interest. Fruit plantations generally see in 
to have no special position except that they 
are seldom on the level and never on the 
bottom of a valley. Any aspect seems to 
be chosen, but generally not N., N.E.. or 
N.W. Grease-banding. winter and spring 
spraying, and intercropping are universal 
on the best plantations, and all are kept 
clean under. The general opinion is that 
even bush trees should have short legs, at 
least 2 feel, long, for convenience in band¬ 
ing and horse working, and that bush trees 
shouldHbe kept up. Mr. Coates, at Pinvin, 
had cut off some low main branches on 
Lane's to facilitate this. The variations 
in pruning arc considerable, but on mature 
consideration I believe that if a man is 
prepared to wait for fruit, planting Apples 
on free stock will give him better trees, 
healthier, and a bigger crop of fruit per 
acre than planting on Paradise stock. 

Silver leaf in Plums is a problem that 
should be tackled by the Government, and, 
if possible, the best brains in the country 
should be employed to find a remedy, 

! otherwise the cultivation of Victoria 
Plums, especially, will die out entirely. 
The lines of the inquiry should be to find a 
disease-proof stock and then only to propa¬ 
gate from old trees which show no signs 
of the disease. Possibly something might 
be done in raising, a new variety of Vic¬ 
toria from the stone, which was immune 
and could be propagated by suckers. The 
nurserymen might help in this way, and 1 
cannot but think that the trouble is spread 
by lack of care in some nurseries. The 
Reversion of Black Currants is another 
matter that might be investigated with 
advantage, as little seems to be known as 
to the cause of this, and, theoretically, a 
plant that grows and fruits from under¬ 
ground buds should not show arty varia¬ 
tion. Tiie last and final point is 
Protf.ction at blossom time —not so 
much against frost as against dry. scorch¬ 
ing east winds. Vast weights of fruit are 
lost each year through the blossom being 
killed by cold winds, and temporary or per¬ 
manent live or dead screens would save 
this. I well remember the report of the 
National Rose Society as to the soil condi¬ 
tions in Hereford, near London, and at 
Colchester, and the reasons why Roses 
from these places were grown and shown 
with such success compared with other 
districts. The final opinion was that, 
although the soils were vastly different in 
character, ranging from stony, fairly 
light soil to the heaviest clay, they all 
agreed in being good fertile soils with a 
fair percentage of phosphates, hut had no 
other special outstanding feature. The 
conclusion was that good culture combined 
with favourable climatic conditions was 
more responsible for the success in these 
districts than any special soil. And I be¬ 
lieve the same remarks would be found to 
apply to fruit. Walter L. Sutcliffe. 

The Fan, JiramliaU, Cheshire. 
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Stove and greenhouse Ferns should not 
bo kept too warm at this season, for their 
fronds generally are now matured, and 
they require a period cf rest. Aclia.ntum 
cuneatum and similar species should now 
be afforded an atmospheric temperature 
at night of 50 dogs., with a rise of 5 degr>. 
to 10 clegs, during the day. Afford a 
moderate amount of ventilation, but avoid 
cold draughff^iT^I 
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Southern Counties. 

Flower garden.— As scon as the late- 
flowering Michaelmas Daisies and border 
Chrysanthemums are past their best, tho 
plants, if grown in 1 herders devoted en¬ 
tirely to them, should be cut down and 
the surface hood and all made tidy for the 
winter. Herbaceous plants in borders, 
too, will need similar attention, as, with 
the exception of the foregoing, most of 
the occupants are now past their best, if 
not actually out of flower. This will 
afford an opportunity for carrying out any 
alterations or rearrangement of the plants 
when such as are the better for being 
divided every few seasons should have at¬ 
tention. The planting of new borders can 
also l>e done now, with every prospect of 
the plants giving satisfactory results next 
year. Any alterations that are contem¬ 
plated with regard to altering the courses 
of footpaths, tlie making of new lawns, 
flower and 'slirub l>eds and borders on an 
extensive or even limited scale, should be 
undertaken while the weather is open and 
the soil in good working condition. 

Kitchen garden.— Put Globe Artichokes 
in order for the winter by removing old 
flower-stems and dead leaves, and after 
cleaning the ground between the stools 
bank fine ashes round each to about 9 
inches in height. This will afford suffi¬ 
cient protection against ordinary frosty 
weather; then, if any very severe fro-st 
appears imminent at any time, it wild not 
take long to work dry Bracken or straw 
litter between and around the tops. On 
some soils they do not always w T i.nter 
satisfactorily. When spell is the case and 
the demand is considerable, it is a good 
plan to prepare for eventualities by pot¬ 
ting up at the present time some of the 
offsets taken from the outside of the 
stools. If carefully taken off, they can 
generally be secured with a good few roots 
attached. The best place to keep them 
is in a cold pit, transplanting as earlv in 
spring as climatic conditions will allow. 
As soon as the growth® of Asparagus are 
fully matured, cut thorn down nearly close 
to the surface of the soil. Delay in doing 
so ofttimes results in the berries being 
shaken off and getting mixed wit 1, the 
soil, thus causing muoh unnecessary 
trouble the following year in having to 
get rid of a large number of seedlings. 
Carefully remove weeds and rubbish from 
the surface of the beds, and then, draw off 
with a rake some 2 inches or 3 inches of 
the Loose soil into the alleys if a manurial 
dressing is to be applied now. If not, the 
clearing away of weeds, cite., will suffice 
until early spring. In either case, point 
over the soil in the alleys to get rid of 
weeds and present a tidy appearance. The 
weather at ^present is ideal for the earth¬ 
ing-up of Celery, and the most should 
therefore he made of it to push forward 
with the operation. 

Fruit-houses. — If early forcing of 
Grapes and Peaches is contemplated, the 
Vinos and trees should, if the leaves are 
down, be pruned, cutting back the laterals 
in the first instance to one, or, at the most, 
two buds, and in the second selecting the 
bast, well-ripened shoots and such as are 
well furnished with bloom-buds for the 
furnishing of the trellis and to afford the 
future crop. This done, tho cleansing of 
Vinos, trees, and structures can be post¬ 
poned, if necessary, to afford work in bad 
weather. With regard to Peach trees, see 
that the borders are in an efficient state 
of moisture, as neglecting to do so may 
result in the trees shedding their buds 
later on, and cause much disappointment. 

Hardy fruit garden. —Tits and other 
birds often play havoc with late-ripening 
Pears during this month, to circumvent 
which the trees should be enclosed with 
half-inch mesh nets at once. A. W. 


Scotland. 

Work after frost.— When frost has 
finally disposed of the display out of doors, 
a beginning may be made as soon as it is 
convenient with the lifting and storing of 
Dahlias, Begonias, and Gladioli. In the 
case of Dahlias, it is advisable to leave 
12 inches or thereby of the stem, in order 
that labels may be securely affixed. This 
correct labelling is rather an important 
matter, and prevents any mistakes as to 
colour or type when propapating time again 
comes round. Both Dahlias and Salvia 
patens can be kc<pt quite well over winter 
in quite a cool but frost-proof place, and I 
find that a store such as that used for root 
crops generally suits these things quite 
well. A place which is too hot or too dry 
leads to shrivelling. Those who grow 
Bidens dahliodes, and who are suspicious 
of its hardiness, ought to treat it in a 
•similar way. In these gardens it appeals 
perfectly hardy. Begonias can be cleaned 
down and placed in boxes of sand or of 
Cocoa fibre. The latter substance is, per¬ 
haps, the more suitable, as it maintains a 
more equable condition of moisture. 
Gladioli ought not to be cut over, but 
meantime tied up in bundles and pare fully 
labelled. The cleaning down may safely 
be delayed almost until the time for re¬ 
planting again arrives. Plants of Aloysia 
citriodom may also lie lifted, potted, a.qd 
placed in cold frames. These may be cut 
hack pretty severely. I have been experi¬ 
menting with cuttings of these taken in 
late September from plants grown out of 
doors. Every cutting has rooted, and if 
these winter well the gain is obvious, and 
ought to result in extra good plants for 
putting out next June. Other semi-ten¬ 
der subjects should not be overlooked, and 
it is usually sufficient if only enough 
plants to guarantee a stock in spring be 
kept. 

Stove. —There are many useful plants— 
both flowering and fine-foliaged—which 
can be grown in the coal stove, and during 
the winter such a house is, perhaps, more 
popular than the warm stove, into which 
many do not care to go during cold 
weather, owing to its rather high tempera¬ 
ture. It is idle to attempt to grow such 
things as Crotons, Dracaenas (the finer 
varieties), Ixoras, and the like in the 
cooler house. To be satisfactory, these 
must have a minimum temperature of 65 
degs., which, in mild weather or in 
favoured districts, mav rise to 70 degs. 
The water now must, if possible, be round 
about the same temperature as the house, 
and care is necessary in its application. 
The more easily grown Orchids, .such as 
the Cvpripediums and Cor logy ne cristata. 
will now, or shortly, be showing signs of 
flowering, and they ought to be brought 
into prominence. Gesnera cinnabarina 
and G. zebrina are easily managed, and will 
now l>e coming on, while Lorraine 
Begonia-s begin to bo useful. 

Orchard-house. —The trees in pots or 
tubs from which the fruit lias now been 
gathered may be placed out of doors, in 
order that foliage and wood may ripen. 
This does not imply that the trees may be 
left entirely to their own devices. Water¬ 
ing should still be regularly attended to, 
and such trees as have reached their limit 
in respect of tho size of the pot employed 
(and such a time comes ultimately) should 
ho top-dressed with good loam, to which 
has been added sufficient fertiliser of some 
approved kind. When the house is 
cleared, a little sulphur burned within it 
will clear out any insect pests, after which 
the house can !>e scrubbed down and well 
cleaned out in readiness for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums or whatever its next tenants may 
be. W. McGuffog. 

Baltnac Cardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties, 

Fruit trees on walls —Where the plant- 
ing of wall trees has to be done, the work 
should be pushed on with all possible dis¬ 
patch, a.s the sooner the work is completed 
the better will be the results n£xt season. 
When replanting wall trees, the old soil 
should always be removed and replaced 
with fresh compost. A little bone meal 
may lx? used with advantage where 
Peaches and Nectarines are planted, but 
manure of any other kind should be 
avoided. Dessert Cherries are amongst 
the first of the stone fruits to require at¬ 
tention. In planting Cherries of all kinds 
mix a liberal quantity of lime rubble with 
the soil, and make the ground firm, but 
be careful that- the planting is done in dry 
weather. Apricots like a well-drained, 
caLcarcous soil, and should only be. planted 
against south or west walls. Many varie¬ 
ties of Cherries, Plums, and Pears will 
succeed on north walls, and the fruits 
maturing later extend tho season. Trees 
planted against a wall should he allowed 
to stand for some months before being 
secured in their final position, as they 
will sink a little as the soil slowly con¬ 
solidates. 

Climbers. —At the time of writing Cle¬ 
matises are still in full bloom and very 
showy. It will soon be necessary to ex¬ 
amine wall climbens and prune them to 
remove the overweight of growth, which 
if left would be likely to cause the plants to 
become unfastened or broken by the action 
of wind or snow. Iu the case of many 
species, it is necessary to retain a con¬ 
siderable portion of 3 ’oung wood, and all 
weak and useless sprays should be re¬ 
moved to make the necessary room. 

Shrubs for forcing —The present is a 
suitable time to pot the various shrubs in¬ 
tended for forcing during the early spring. 
Such plants as Azalea moll?®, A. *sinen®is, 
Cerasus, Deutzios, Lilacs, Prunus triloba, 
Staphylea, Spirnea oon.fusa, Viburnums. 
Wistaria, etc., may all bo employed for 
the purpose. Place in pets of a suitable 
size, using a compost consisting of three- 
parts loam, one paid, leaf-mould, with a 
little decayed manure and silver sand 
mixed with it. After the plants are 
potted, the pots should bo plunged to their 
rim® iu ashes until they are required for 
forcing. Ma.ny of the plants may be 
forced from year to year, provided 'they 
are given suitable treatment after they 
have flowered. Herbaceous Spineas may 
also be potted now. These are very useful 
where large ■numbers of pot plants are 
required. 

Leeks which were planted late have been 
afforded liberal supplies of water during 
the recent dry weather. Tho soil between 
the rows is frequently stirred to keep them 
growing as late in the season as possible. 
No vegetable pays better for liberal treat¬ 
ment, and any plants which have not 
attained the required size will be greatly 
benefited by a good soaking of weak liquid 
manure. 

Seakale which lias been grown for 
forcing under cover will now be lifted, cut¬ 
ting off all thongs and placing them on 
one side ready for making into lengths and 
tying in bundles during wet days, to pro¬ 
vide cuttings for planting out next spring. 
The crowns intended for forcing will be 
placed thickly together in an exposed 
situation and covered with ashes until re¬ 
quired. 

Globe Artichokes should now be care¬ 
fully mulched for the winter. It is damp 
rather than frost that harms these plants, 
so .something of a light, rather open 
nature should lx? used. Dry leaves are as 
good as anything, and a quantity should 
be heaped up round each plant. The 
foliage should not be covered. As the 
wind would soon displace the leaves, it is 
necessary to thatch them over with long 
stable litter. Original fromF. W. G. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties. 

Late Grapes should now be finished, l>oth 
as regards colour and maturity of the ber¬ 
ries, hut the flavour will continue to im¬ 
prove fur some few weeks to come under 
good management. The temperatures 
hitherto maintained must of necessity be 
lowered, but the hot-water pipes should 
be kept sufficiently warm for the tempera¬ 
ture to rule alvout 55 dogs, at night and 
GO degs. in the daytime. Well air the 
house in fair weather during the day, and 
leave on as much air as is deemed prudent 
or according to climatic conditions at 
night. In foggy weather keen the venti¬ 
lators closed for the time being. Oorver- 
'ing inner l»o>rders with dry litter or 
bracken prevents damp from rising as well 
ns acting as a mulch, and so tends to avert 
frequent watering. Look round odd cor¬ 
ners, etc., of the house weekly, with a view 
to keeping spiders fro-m gaining a footing. 
If allowed to remain unmolested, they scon 
begin to spin their webs in and cause dis¬ 
figurement of the Iverries in the effort to 
got rid of them. Examine the bunches 
frequently for bad berries, and nip them 
out as soon as detected. Neglect in thus 
particular will speedily lead to the con¬ 
tamination of surrounding berries and 
spoliation of the bunches. Gather up 
fallen leaves daily, a* these engender damp 
if allowed to He about in the house. As 
v-tou as other houses are cleared of fruit, 
half or entirely prune the Vines, as the 
case may demand, when the cleaning of 
the rods, etc., can he undertaken at a 
more convenient opportunity. 

Kitchen garden. —Where Rhubarb is re- , 
quirt'd in large quantities in spring, and | 
an addition to or an entirely new planta¬ 
tion is required, the present is a favourable 
time to effect the planting. The soil 
should be well manured and deeply worked, 
as this is a crop which usually occupies the 
ijuiip site for .several years. The rows 
‘lieuId bo -1 feed asunder, and the crowns 
tiio same distance apart in the rows if 
forcing on the ground is contemplated, 
otherwise 3 feet will suffice. Crowns re¬ 
quired for forcing in a Mushroom-house or 
other suitable place should be finally lifted, 
mid may be left exposed, sharp, frosty 
nights excepted, for.a week or ten days. 
The same advice holds good with regard to 
Sea kale crowns needed for early forcing. 
Lift and store roots of Brussels Chicory in 
a convenient place ready for forcing in.re¬ 
lays later on. As Endive has to l>e relied 
<ni more than has hitherto been the case 
for sal tiding purposes, see that an ample 
supply of both ‘the green curled and Bata¬ 
vian varieties is kept blanched ready for 
use. Get the gathering of 

Late Apples and Pears completed, and 
store carefully in single layers on the 
shelves, so that they .shall be moved as 
little as possible afterwards. After the 
fruit is cleared, notes should bp made and 
the trees which are in n *od of assistance in 
tiio way of some well-decayed manure to 
the roots Iving immediately below the sur¬ 
face, marked bv tying on pieces of 
raffia. This work is often postponed until 
tbe ground is frost-bound, to allow of 
wheeling being done more clean!v and ex¬ 
peditiously: but the fact that the sooner 
it- is applied the greater the benefit 
derived by the trees should not be lest 
sight o-f. 

Plant-houses. —Azaleas should now l>e 
taken indoor*, but lwffore doing so scrub 
the pots, and, if necessary, din or syringe 
■the folia go with an insecticide. Place 
them in a cold house and water carefully. 
We have had the first frost of the season, 
therefore coverings of some description 
should be got ready for use for the pro¬ 
tection of the inmates of cold pits and 
frames. 
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Scotland. 

Hardy plant borders. —Although hardy 
plants have finished blooming, there need 
not be any great haste to cu»t over the ripe 
and ripening stems. There are many very 
pretty colours to he found alike in those 
and in the foliage of herbaceous plants, 
and where tidiness is not absolutely essen¬ 
tial, the cutting over may very well l>e de¬ 
layed yet awhile. Such plants as it is de¬ 
termined to reduce in size, to divide, or to 
remove to other quarters ought now to be 
marked, in order that n-o delay may occur, 
or that no mistakes may be made when an 
opportunity offers for carrying cut the 
work. If it is at all possible to do so, such 
work may very well he dene in November, 
or at least before the middle of the follow¬ 
ing month. When the rearrangement can¬ 
not be- attended to before that time, it is 
as weLl to defer it until growth again lo¬ 
gins. Tulips or other bulbs may yet bo 
planted in colonies in hardy plant borders 
with a good prospect of suceers. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— These, par¬ 
ticularly the fine yellow Horace Martin, 
have lasted well, and, now that their effec¬ 
tiveness is over, the stems may be cut 
down, and, to discourage the attentions ol 
slugs and to give a modicum of protection, 
a mound of ashes may ho placed round and 
among the stools. In these gardens it is 
never safe to rely upon the old plants i 
coming through the winter, so it is the 
practice to lift a few roots of each variety 
and plant these in a cold frame. One 
good watering to settle tfie soil among the 
roots is, in a general way, sufficient to keep 
the plants in good order until spring, h roe 
I ventilation is given, and the sashes may 
be entirely removed when the weather is 
mild and settled. 

Hardy fruit. —This is a good time to 
make a new plantation of Raspberry canes. 
Choose the deepest and moistest part of 
the garden—that is, if it has a sufficiency 
c ,f S un—and as the canes will occupy the 
mil for several years, let it be well done 
to in the wav of trenching deeply and 
working in a lilieral allowance of manure 
as the work proceeds. Raspl>eri ies arc, to 
some extent, surface-rooting plants, but 
where the soil has l>cen well prepared and 
iis to their liking, the roots will strike 
downwards in search of nourishment. 
There is no hick of good varieties, and any 
reliable nurseryman’s catalogue may he 
studied for names. In the course of the 
week a finish has been made of the picking 
cf Apples and of Rears. The latter, all over, 
have been satisfactory, and in most cases 
the individual fruits are of more Ilian aver¬ 
age size. In tbe case of Apples, it might 
have been of advantage to leave some of 
them hanging yet awhile, but birds were 
beginning to work havoc with them, and 
it i-s impossible to net the trees, so that 
picking, as has been mid, is completed. 

Heating apparatus.— Before firing be¬ 
gins in earnest, the heating arrangements 
ought to ho overhauled. Run the water 
from the boilers and refill them, using, if 
possible, water which is free from lime. 
Test all valves and connections, overhaul 
the flues and snot-boxes, and see that the 
furnace bars will net need renewal during 
winter. A look round the heating appa¬ 
ratus at this time may save trouble at a 
later date. 

Vegetable garden. —During a period of 
exceptionally fine weather a good deal of 
manure-wheeling has been attended to. 
This will l>o scattered over the quarters, 
and thus allow of digging being attended 
to when the weather is severe. The quar¬ 
ter intended for Onions during next season 
has been deeply trenched, and such breaks 
as arc occupied with exhausted vegetables 
arc, while the weather is fine, l>e-ing cleared 
of their contents. W. McGuffop. 

Ha!war (J ardent, Kirkcudbt iyht. 


Midland Counties. 

Fruit trees on walls. —The pruning and 
training of fruit trees on walls should be 
pushed forward, so that as much as pos¬ 
sible of the work may be completed before 
tlie winter. It is advisable to place planks 
on the border, as then not only will the 
work bo done more comfortably, but 
trampling of the surface of the border will 
be prevented. More-Mo Cherries, Reach, 
and Nectarine trees were attended to scon 
after the fruits were gathered, and very 
little pruning remains to be done to these 
trees. In all cases it is advisable to do the 
pruning before the trees are removed from 
the wall, as the operator can then see* 
what shoots can he spared and what a.r • 
necessary to furnish the wall space. Any 
neglected Morelio Cherry f trees can be re¬ 
novated in a shorter time than is 
necessary in the case of most fruit trees. 
Tt is'necessary to train in almost all the 
healthy young wood and remove worthless 
shoots, but the cutting out of much growth 
at one time should be avoided. The prun¬ 
ing of the sweet Cherry is entirely different 
from that practised in the case of MorcIIos, 
for the sweet Cherry fruits best cn spurs. 
Pruning and thinning the trees in summer 
rco .11 It in spur formation, and trees that 
have been properly summer-pruned require 
but little attention now. On no account 
should large branches Ik* cut out or the 
knife used unnecessarily, for this is a fre¬ 
quent cause of gumming. After the trees 
are pruned they should he thoroughly 
cleansed before training is ct mmenccd. 

Peaches under glass. —The pruning, 
training, and cleansing of Reach trees are 
being pushed forward as quickly as pos- 
j sihle, as there is not to much danger of 
I damaging the buds now as later. Trots 
| which have been unsatisfactory should be 
attended to. In nearly all cases of failure 
the trouble will be found at the roofs. If 
the. renovation is attended to before tin* 
turn of the year, the trees will have time 
to recover from the check before they start 
into growth. Trees with plenty cf young 
shoots may have some of the older branches 
removed to make room for young fruiting 
wood. A few old branches removed every 
year will keep the trees furnished with 
young fruiting wood. After pruning is 
finished, tie the shoots info bundles and 
cleanse the bouse thoroughly. Finally 
wash the shoots with, Gishun-t compound 
or a solution of soft s»oap and sulphur. In 
training the shoots it may l>c found that 
there arc still too many of them. If such 
is the case, a few should be cut ou-t, as it 
is a great mistake to crowd the young 
wood. When the training is finished, the 
borders must be attended to, removing 2 
inches or 3 inches of the surface soil, after¬ 
wards applying a top-dressing of good 
loam to each barro-wkad cf. which has 
been added a 6-inch potful of bone meal. 
Then a light mulch of manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed should be applied, and the 
house is ready for starting. Where ripe 
Peaches are required early in June, the 
house must now be closed for starting. 
Only sufficient fire-heat will he neccsrary 
at present to prevent the temperature 
falling below 45 degs. Syringe freely with 
tepid water on fine days a.t about 1 p.in., 
closing the house at the same time. Should 
seven* weather render the regular use of 
fire-heat necessary, care mud he taken 
to maintain a nicest a.tmosnhere by occa¬ 
sionally sprinkling the walls and paths 
with a rose-can. Ventilate the house 
freely during the early part of the day 
whenever the conditions ore favourable, 
and endeavour to change the atmosphere 
every day. Houses in which trees are 
grown for sncoes.vional fronting should he 
ventilated freely and a little fire-heat used 
to assist in ripening the wood if still im¬ 
mature. 

Lettuce. — ^All available cold frames fro 
now being -filled MiTOfUettucc plant* in 

JfflVERSRY-’bT flilNOlM f; - 
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If It Comes from Bees—It Grows. 


Catalogues gratis 
and fost free. 


BULBS, SEED POTATOES, SUNDRIES 


Hyacinths. 

Top size Mother bulbs for Pol*. 

Glasses. Exhibition. 

1 each. £ / Single bulbs. 

12 sorts. ”/ 7d. each. 

Gertrude, brilliant carmine red. 
Grand Maitre, splendid light blu?. 
King of the Yellows, primrose. 
Kine of the Belgians, scarlet. 

La Victoife. orange scarlet. 
L’lnnocence. best pure while 
Lady Derby, charming pink. 
Marie, magnificent deep blue. 
Moreno, delicate waxy pink. 
Rose a Mervcille, delicate rose. 
Queen of the Blues, sky blue. 

Sir Wm. Mansfield, rich violet. 

Hyacinths. 1st size 

Same varieties as above. 

1 each. A /£ Single bulbs, 
12 soils, **/& 5ld. each. 

Hyacinths. 2nd size 

For Bedding and Cutting- 

2/6 £ | ft 18/- 

In ti par re colours or mixed. 
Red. White. I eep blue. 

Rose. Mixed, Pale blue. 

Hyacinths (Miniature.) 

Recommended for Cutting. 

2/-fc | r»o 14/- 

In mixed shades only. 

Xmas. Hyacinths. 

Prepared for early flowering. 

3 each £ /O 13 bu bs. 

5 sorts ^ 6d. each. 

Gertrude. Carmime »ei, 
Giand Maitre, Light blue, 

Marie. Deep blue. 

Moreno. Wsxy pink 

L'lnnocence. Pure white. 

Miniature Hyacinths. 

Prepared for early flowering. 
3 each, *5/Q 15 bulbs. 

5 sorts, **/ ** as tbove. 

Roman Hyacinths. 

The best early pure white. 
Top size, 5/6 doz. 40/- 100 
2nd ., 4/6 .. ^ 35. - ,. 

Xmas. Narcissus. 

The Giant paper white. 

1/4 £[ I wo 10/6 

Xmas. Tulips. 

Early Due van Thol. in separate 
colours : i-carlet. yellow, large 
white, red and gold. 

2/8 gj — foo 20/- 

Crocus. 

Extra fine, top sired bulbs. 

1/4 £ | Too'9/- 

White Queen, large pure white. 
Heavenly Blue, lavender blue 
Purple King, rich dark purple. 
S’riped Beauty, white and lilac. 
Cloth of Gold, orange yellow. 
Go'd?nGiant,bright golden yel ow 
Mixed Shades, 8d- doz., 5. - 10 J 

Snowdrops. 

S ngle. top sire. lOd.dcz., 6/- 100. 

.. 1st 8d. „ i/. 

Do. ble, top „ I - „ 7 - 

1st ., lOd. 6/- ,. 

Blue Squills. 

The finest Scilla sibirica. vivid 
Gcntian-blu". 4 ins. h gh. blooms 
with the Snowdrop*. 

Extra top size. l/b doz., 10 6 100. 
First size bulbs. I '■ ,. 7/6 „ 

Glory of the Snow. 

This charming sky-blue flower 
haj been unprocurable for several 
years. 

Finest bulbs. lOd. doz.. 6/6 100. 


Orders of 30/- Value (except seed potatoes J 
will be sent carriage paid in one consign¬ 
ment. Orders of less value , Id. in the li- 
extf'a. Minimum 6d. per parcel. 


of guarantested quality ; satisfaction or cash returned. 

(Sot less than 6 same name at doz. price, or SO same name at 100 price.) 

Grape Hyacinths. I I Bees’ Anemone 


Roses. Fruit. 
Hardy Plants. 
Catalogue Free. 


Gentian bluebells. like wax. does 
w II indoors or out. 6 ins. high. 
Finest bulbs, lOd. doz., 6 6 100. 

Mushr’m Spawn. 

Best quality, large bricks. 8d. 
each, 7/6 doz. 

Garden Boots. 

Wooden Soles, felt lined soles 
and uppers, damp proof. Sava 
nounds in doetcr’s bills and reoairs. 
No lacing, fastens with strap i nd 
buckle. All ladies' and gents’ sizes. 
Per *T / Postage, 

pair, • /" 6d. extra. 

Bulb Fibre. 

Eetter than soil for indoor culture 
of bulbs in bowls, vases, etc. Can 
be used to advantage in place of 
water in hyacinth glasses. Con¬ 
tains all the food which bulbs 
require except water. Clean to 
use. No smell. 

Eushel, 4/6 Peck. 1/6 




Bedding Tulips. 

Special Offer ! Best quality 
bulbs. All quite hardy out- 
doers, splendid for cutting. 
Clara Butt, salmon pink. 
Caledonia, orange scarlet. 
Cupido, rich carmir.c rose. 
Golden Crown, yellow edged 
scarlet. 

Macrospcila, crimson, most deli¬ 
cately perfumed like a sweet pea. 
500 bulbs, 100 each. 5 sorts. 40/- 
250 .. 50 ,. ... .. 22 6 

ICO .. 20 . 9/6 


Bees’ Anemone 
“St. Brigid.” 

This re-selected strain has ex¬ 
ceptionally large, mostly semi¬ 
double flowers in all brilliant and 
beautiful shades. A strain of 
unparalleled excellence. 

1 trong bu.bs, 1/8 doz. 12/6 100. 

Winter Aconite. 

A dainty buttercup-yellow flower. 

with a quaint green ruffle. 
Strong bulbs. 8d. doz. 4/- 100- 

Spanish Iris. 

Strong bulbs, 1/- doz. 7/6 100. 
12 each, A/fZ “Daddy ’’ 
5 Sorts. **■/O Collection. 
Alexander, pale blue. 

Bronze Beauty, gold and copper. 
Chrysolora, golden yellow. 
Darling, deep blue. 

Snowball, pure white. 

Mixed. 8d. doz- 5/- 100. 

Corn Lilies. 

Elegant flowers for cutting. 

Mixed colours, lOd. doz. 6/- >00. 


BULBS for INDOORS 

Bees Ltd. confidently recommend this collection of tip-top bulbs for 
growing indoors in bowls or vases. The necessary fibre is included. 

Carriage 12/6 Paid. 

12 HYACINTHS. 6 large named sorts, 6 miniature. 

24 TULIPS. 6 each 4 best named singles. 

12 DAFFODILS. 6 Emperor, 6 Princeps. 

24 NARCISSI. 12 Barri, 12 Ornatus. 

12 CHIONODOXA “Glory of the Snow.'* 
i-bushel Bees’ Fertilized Fibre. 


BULBS for OUTDOORS 

This collection of bulbs is selected for outdoor cultivation in beds 
or borders. All do well near towns. 

Carriage 25 /- Paid. 


Single Tulips. 

“Belinda’' selection of favourite 
early flowering varietiei for 
bedding or Pot*. 

3 each. Q /_ 36 
12 sorts bulbs. 

Doz. 100 

Art s, scarlet .. 2/3 16/- 
Chrysolora. yellow .. 2/8 20 - 

Cottage Maid, pink .. 2 6 18 6 

Crimson King, crimson 2/6 18 6 
Drsart. vermilion 2/6 18 6 

D de Parma, terra-cotta 2 IS 20- 
Golden Prince, fine .. 2/6 18 6 

Keizerskroon. gold .. 2/6 18 6 
La Re nc, white 2 6 18 6 

Prince of Austria, orange k/8 20 - 
Proserpine, rcse .. 4/6 34/- 

Rose Gris de Lin, rose 2 6 18 '6 
All shades mixed 1/8 12 - 

Double Tulips— 
Murillo. 

Immense light salmon pink or 
blush flowers, like a huge rose. 

2/6 doz. 18/6 100. 

MIXED, ALL SHADES. 

2/- doz. 15/- 100- 

Cottage Tulips 

for Cutting, Borders, anJ 
Bedding. Doz 100. 

Caledonia, orange .. 1/6 II - 

Ges. Major, crimson.. 18 12/6 

Ges. rosea rose l '« 12/6 

Golden Crown, yellow 1/4 10/- 
Ingles Pink, rose .. 2/2 16/- 
Ingles Ye /ow .. .. 2/2 16/- 

Macros Deila, crimson 14 10/- 

Picatee. white .. 18 12/6 

Rosalind, scarlet 1/3 12/6 

Mixed, a nice blend.. 1/4 10- 

Darwin Tulips 

for Cutting. Borders, and 
Bedding. Doz. IO0- 
Baron Tonnayr, rose.. ? - ]5/- 

Carminca. rich .. .. 1/8 12 'j 

CLri Butt, pink — 

Top-size .. .. 1/10 14/- 

First-size a .. 1/6 II/- 

Cupido. rose .. .. 1/6 II/- 

Donders. scarlet 18 1 2/6 

Gretchen rose.. .. 2/- 15/- 

Landelle. rose.. .. 1/6 II/- 

Laurentia. carmine .. 1/8 12/6 

Poortv iet, ruby ..18 12/6 
Mr. Sander*, scarlet 7/8 20 - 

Multan, bronze. 2/6 18/- 

T. Jcrrison. viol.-t 2'- 15/- 

White Queen, Bulbs 2 6 18/- 
.. First-* ze 2/- 15/- 
Mixei Darwin Tulips 1/6 II, - 

Parrot Tulips. 

Immense blooms wonderfully 
fringed and irarvellou ly coloured; 
mixed only. 

1/8 I " !& 12/6 

Daffodils and Narciss. 

“ October ” Selection. 10 best 
varieties named below, suitable 
for indoo s or outdoors. 12 extra 
strong bulbs each, total 


100 MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 50 each yellow and lunijJd 10/6^)bSu 5/6 


100 DARWIN TULIPS lo bloom same time. 50 each pink 
and rose. 

100 NARCISSI. 50 each single and double white. 

100 CHIONODOXA “ Blue Glory of the Snow” for edging. 

Half collection, 13/-. 


Doz. 100. 

Emperor .. Top size 2 - 15/- 

.. .. 1st size I 6 10/6 

Empress .. Top size 2/- 15- 

„ .. 1st size 1/6 10/6 

Golj Spur .. Top size 2 - 15 - 

„ .. 1st size 1/6 10 6 

Princeps .. Top size 1/4 9 6 

.. .. I st size I /- 7/6 

Sir Watkin .. Top size 2 6 17 6 
.. 1st size 21- 15- 
Barri .. Top size I/- 7/6 

.. .. 1st size 9d. 5/6 

D’ble Phot/nix 1st size I - 2/6 

Ornat.s .. 1st size 1/2 9/- 

Pheas^nts Eye 1st size 8d. 5/- 

Double White 1st sizj 8d. 5/- 



“A.B.C. of Bulb Culture." 3d. 

A complete guide to all methods of Culture. 

“ A.B.C. of Rose Culture," 3d. 

tells you everything'from A to 2. 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums ( S.). 

—If your Zonals arc several in a pot, and 
well rooted, divide them, cut off the tip, 
and pot up each plant into a 5-inch pot. 
You will then get some good plants for 
early winter blooming. The tips removed 
can be rooted in the ordinary way. If 
there is only one plant in a pot, and you 
wish for larger specimens, shift on into 
larger pots. It isa question of repotting 
only as regards size. 

Arum Lilies, treatment of ( E. M. I .).— 
The Arum Lilies should be overhauled and 
trimmed up a bit, taking into the green¬ 
house—a temperature of 45 degs. will suf¬ 
fice—and thoroughly saturating with 
water a few times. Moisture to these is 
essential now. The drying off in pots 
after last season’s flowering was quite 
right, but the plants should have been 
started in August last. If they are 
strong, however, and now' receive ample 
supplies of water, with occasional doses of 
liquid manure, they should still give many 
usef ill spat lies—flowers—so-called. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Three pretty shrubs (M. North). —You 
do not say whether flowering or fine- 
foliaged subjects are required, and the 
distance named for planting makes the 
selection difficult. Azalea pon.tica, A. 
rustic® varieties, Rhododendron race- 
inosum, and Andromeda floribunda inigbt 
prove suitable. You also say nothing as 
to the soil conditions prevailing. We 
should consider the Polygonum a quite un¬ 
satisfactory plant for the purpose named. 
A row of Runner Beans or a double row of 
Artichokes would perform the service 
better, and with greater certainty. The 
shrubs vou name may be anything from 
3 feet high to 10 feet high, depending 
upon their age, the soil, also the locality 
in which they are growing. There is, for 
example, no comparison between the 
grab’th of such plants in favoured spots or 
near the coast and a hundred miles inland 
than there is in soils of the poorest de¬ 
scription and others of great depth and 
richness. On such matters, however, you 
are silent, and your letter gives no clue 
as to the locality from winch you write. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Soy Bean (Don Quixote ).—This can 
ho grown in the same way a-s Kidney 
Beans* requiring nearly the same degree of 
heat, and ripening at the same time as the 
mid-season varieties of these plants. The 
Beans are eaten either green or dried, like 
Kidney Beans. If the dried Beans arc 
used, then they must be steejxxl in water 
for some time before cooking them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Growing for market (J. M.). —You will 
have many obstacles to overcome. In ad¬ 
dition to your experience as a private gar¬ 
dener, you must be near a town, and grow 
only such things as are in demand and 
find a ready sale. In growing for market, 
the growing of a sufficient quantity to 
keep up a constant supply is all-im¬ 
portant. A small grower is ait a great dis¬ 
advantage, and if you decide to make a 
start, we should advise you to do so only 
if you are quite sure that you can dispose 
of your produce locally, and not in the 
<>{kmi market. As regards the size, all de¬ 
pends on what you finally decide to grow. 

Size of tennis-court (Beginner). — The 
court should be 78 feet long and 27 feet 
wide for a single-handed game, and for a 
double-handed game 78 feet long and 36 
feet wide. It is divided across the middle 
(of the length) by a net, which should be 
3 feet 6 inches high at the posts and about 
3 feet at the centre. The half-court line 
is half-way between the side lines, 
and parallel witly't'ttem. The service lines 
Digitized by 


are 21 foot from the net, and ~ parallel 
with it. _•_ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

S. 0. Marsh. —1, Yes, the Portugal 
Laurel suffers from silver leaf. You did 
quite light, to burn the Plum and the 
Laurel to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 2, The Plane-tree doaves have 
been attacked by a fungus. It will not 

spread to the fruit trees.- li. I*. S. — 

You may cut it back next spring, after 
the very severe weather has gone. When 
cutting the tree, on no account use the 
shears, doing the work with a sharp knife. 

- S. A. M .—The very dry time was, no 

doubt, the cause of the trouble.- 

IK. F. It .—In our issue of November 24th, 
1917. p. 628, you will find an article deal¬ 
ing fully with the culture of “ Violets in 
Frames.” A copy of this issue can be had 
from the Publisher, post free, for 2£d- 2, 
As to propagating the Chrysanthemums in 
the way you speak of. we doubt it very 
much, so much depending on the weather 

prevalent at the time.- Old Header .— 

We have been through the file of the 
letters sent with fruit for name, but have 
failed to find one sent with fruit hv you. 

-- Ticunj Stare ;/.—There are many bettor 

apples in season at the same time as the 
seedling you send us. We should advise 
vou to submit a few fruits to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at their next meeting on Decem¬ 
ber 2nd at the Horticultural Hall. West¬ 
minster, London, W. - F. J .—-The 

Bullace js Primus in.sititla. The fruit is 
round, and often white or yellow, while 
that of the wild Plum (Primus communis) 
is black and oval. The Damsons (Primus 
communis var. damascona) take ftheir 
name from Damascus, where they have 
been cultivated since before the Christian 
era. The Prunes are the dried fruits of 
some of the cultivated Plums. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — X. Y. —Impossible to 

name from mere scraps of leaves.- G. B. 

The flowering plant is a Liliana, but im¬ 
possible to ,say which from the poor spooi- 
mens you send us. The other we cannot 
name without flowers. 

Names of fruit. — F. G. L. —Not recog¬ 
nised. Kindly read our ru!es x as to the 
naming of fruit. As pointed out in our 
rules, it is very difficult to name from one 
fruit only._ 

Mulberries, growing. —All the Mul¬ 
berries that I have planted have died. Do 
they move badly or need special sqil ? I 
see them growing in London.—P. 

“ Holly Leaves.” —This favourite publi¬ 
cation—the Christinas number of the 
“ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News”—is again published, price 2s.; 
post free, 2s. 6d. It contains much in¬ 
teresting reading, many good pictures, 
and a sad but striking plate, suitable for 
framing, entitled “Where He Fell”—a 
scene on the battlefields of France. 

An excellent catalogue has just been 
issued by the famous Carnation growers, 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Wivclsfiold Nur¬ 
series, B ay wants Heath, Sussex. All 
readers who are interested in Carnation 
culture should write for a copy. It con¬ 
tains a description of nearly every variety 
in commerce, the stocks of which are re¬ 
liable. 

Mr. T. E. Parnwell, formerly head gar¬ 
dener to Mr. H. W. Taylor, The Lawn, 
Melbourn, Cnmbs., is now head gardener 
to Col. J. H. J. Phillips, Royston, Herts, 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstharn, 
Surrey, arc now sending out their new 
list of Chrysanthemums, 


Fifty Years with Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons. 

Retirement of Mr. I\ W. Macdonald. 
Our older readers will recall I hat In 1899 
we referred in our columns lo the death, 
after more than forty years’ service, of 
Mr. JAuies Martin, the superintendent of 
Messrs. Sutton’s flower seed grounds and 
houses at Reading. Mr. Martin will be 
remembered as the miser of some of the 
best Primulas, Cyclamens, and other 
florist flowers introduced by Messrs, 
button and Sons. Mr. Frank Macdonald, 
for many years understudy to Mr. Martin 
at Messrs. Sutton’s nurseries, was 
selected to step into the vacancy, and he 
has now (October 31st), after being no lessr' 
liltin 'half a century in the service of the 
Reading house, retired on a well-earned 
pension. 

The thousands who have seen the won¬ 
derful displays of flowers at the Temple 
and Chelsea Shows during the past 
twenty years, for which Mr. Macdonald 
was responsible, wlH bear testimony to 
the excellence of liis work and that of his 
staff. He will also be remembered for his 
success in growing animals as pot plants 
under glass, whiclKenabled Messrs. Sutton 
to lead the way In' this branch of horti¬ 
culture. 

Mr. E. R. Janes, Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tor and Lecturer to the Reading Univer¬ 
sity College for the post three years, and 
previous to that head gardener to Lord 
North at Wroxton Abbey, P.unbury (where 
he was well known as a clever grower 
and exhibitor of Sweet Peas and vege¬ 
tables). will shortly take up the reins now 
laid down by Mr. Macdonald. Some of 
our readers who*may lie in touch with 
Mr. Janes’ work at the Reading Univer¬ 
sity College may wonder at his decision 
to give up this important post. It will 
interest them to know, however, that lie 
has always been, a keen botanist and 
hybridist, and eagerly embraced an oppor¬ 
tunity to return to Hie task lie loved. On 
behalf of our renders and ourselves we 
extend to Messrs. Suttorf'and Sons and to 
Mr. Janes our congratulations on this ap¬ 
pointment, and to Mr. Macdonald we ex¬ 
press the hope that he may long enjoy his 
well-merited leisure. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S., 
MEETING 0O0V. 4, 1919. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cattleya Enid aloa Fairy Queen, from Mr. J. J. Joicey, 
The Hill. Wifcl-y; Odontogiossum crispum Joiceyi, from 
Mr. J Joicey; Lselio-Cattleya Honoria. 0»chidhurst var., 
from Mo»srs Armstrong and Brown; Cattleya Lady Leon, 
from Sir H. 8. Leou, Blotch'ey Park, Bucks. 

Medals 

Silver, Gilt Flora — Messrs Charleaworth and Go. 

Silver. Flora.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., .lairis- 
brook. SusBex. 

Silver Banknian.— Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough 
Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcoinbe, Sussex. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Nerine Mrs. H. J. Elwea, from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum MiBS Goodtmrn, from Misses Price and 
Fyfe, Fast Grinsiead: Chrysanthemum Mrs. F W. Ladds, 
from Mr Philip Ladds. Swanley; Chrysanthemum Mrs 
W. .1 Godfrey, from Mr W J Godfrey. Exmouth; Nerine 
Cecily Elwea, from Messrs. Barr and Sons. 

Medals. 

Golt>.—L ady Ann West Parktield, Derby, for Begonias. 
Silver Flora. -Messrs. AHwoodBros, for Carnations; 
Mr L. K Russell, Richmond for Dracsenas. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Burr and Sons, forNerines; 
Messrs. W. Gut h ish and Sons, Highgate for Carnation*; 
Messrs H B. May and Mona. for greenhouse plants; Mr, O. 
Iteuthe, Keston, for miscellaneous plants; Messrs. Stuart 
Low an I Co . Bush Hill F*ark, fnr Carnations 
Bronze Banksian.— Mr. J. J. Kettle, for Violets; and 
Mr Keith Ltixf^rd, for Cant- lions, 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 
Award of Merit. 

Mr. J. J. Kettle, for Raspberry Lloyd George. 

Medals. 

doi.D. Mr. J. A. Nix. for collection of fruit; Merer*. 
Barr and Hons, for collection of vegetables. 

Silver Gilt Rn u; i m an. —Boa rd of Agriculture, for 

silver Gilt Banrsian.—M essrs. J. nnd W. Burch, for 

Illinois at 
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Pruning Fruit-Trees. 


A few battered Chrysanthemums and a 
number of forlorn-looking Heliclirysum® 
are the only remaining bits of colour to | 
remind us- of the summer splendour. 
Modestly hiding itself as far as it might. 
Viola Mauve Queen is doing its best to j 
keep us cheerful. Put, beyond all cavil, 
winter is here. Winter with its marrow- 
chilling north-easter; winter with its 
bursts of snow and fitful sungleams; win¬ 
ter with its silences save for the howling 
of the wind; winter with its nakedness 
and its desolation. 

For many things winter has become en¬ 
deared to us. Poets have sung its praises; 
Dickens has filled it with all manner of 
delights. To my own mind, it draws us 
closer to, and helps us to better appreciate, 
our homes. The hours of daylight are not 
long, but they are trying to us because of 
their discomfort as we pursue our vocations 
in the open, and the rougher and more tin- j 
couth they are, they only tend to a keener 
enjoyment of the warmth and comfort of ! 
home. Technically we are in late autumn, 
but snow, ice, and fog belong to winter. 
We think of it as winter, and winter it 
practically is. At all events, it is a time 
to make the gardener busy. A great deal 
dej>euds ui>on what use he makes of his 
time now. It i® within his power to help 
on or to retard all next season’s results by 
what he does now. lias he vacant plots? 
Then, if he be an enthusiast, he digs them 
all up roughly «o that the winds and the 
frosts may have an enlarged service upon 
which to play and work out their bene¬ 
ficent tasks. Has he trees to trim, shrtibs 
to prune, garden improvements to make? I 
Now is practically his best, if not his only, 
opportunity of attending to it. Or has he 
trees, or shrubs, or Roses to plant? What | 
better time than now, when.their removal 
will scarcely be felt and the check to them 
be slight. More important still, has he 
fruit-trees and bushes to prune? I dwelt 
upon I his point just a year ago. In the 
bursts of November sunshine my own 
pruning was done to the accompaniment of 
the lark’s and robin’s carols. The weather 
is such that these feathered companions 
cannot raise a note between them now, but 
the work must be done, and is, indeed, 
just as engrossing and just as enjoyable. 

I have more greatly enjoyed my pruning 
this year than last—it seems more satis¬ 
factory. And why? Because the season 
has been each that there has been no ex¬ 
cess of growth, but a more perfect ripening I 
of the wood, and I fancy I see In this a | 
“ sure and certain lioi>e ” for another good 
season, l'ear-trees, crowded last year 
with immature growths, because of the ex¬ 
cessive wet, have this year far less of 
growth, though still a sufficiency, and it is 
hard and rij** as a nut. Apple-trees are 
far more full of fruiting wood than of 
growth, so that not only is the work of 
pruning them actually less, but more 
simplified, too. ifofctpil happen! Ahat one 
Digitized by \jj\J 


has to deal with trees which have not been 
intelligently pruned for years, trees upon 
which a certain amount of hacking and 
cutting has been done, but which have 
never been actually pruned in the proper 
sense of the word. When this happens -i 
careful gardener will thoroughly consider 
! those tree® before he uses his knife or 
takes his saw in hand. He knows what 
his main objective is, that of encouraging 
a good crop of fruit under healthy condi¬ 
tions. He does not lose sight of the fact 
that there are other subsidiary objectives 
bearing on the appearance and the health 
of the trees. He keeps the®e in view. If 
the frees have plenty of head room he has 
to see that the growth is kept open, and 
that every branch is afforded space for the 
production of fruiting spurs, with sufficient 
foliage to supply them with all they need 
from the air. If the trees are eircum- 
j scribed for space, then he has to see that 
the best use is made of every available 
! scjua re foot. When such trees become too 
full of fruiting spurs a selection has to be 
made and the remainder sacrificed. Most 
l>eople would rather gather a bushel of 
first quality Bears or Apples from a tree 
than two bushels of indifferent fruit, and 
one object of pruning is to assure that to 
him. The actual cutting of a tree is prac¬ 
tically nothing, but the brain and skill 
directing the knife are everything and 
mean all the difference between hacking 
and pruning. 

The good gardener further knows that 
a tree requires pruning, not only above 
ground, but beneath it. Skilled cultivators 
I attach considerable attention to systema¬ 
tic root-pruning, especially of those trees 
grown on a dwarfing stock, or planted 
i where the root-run is restricted. It is a 
great thing to keep the rooks under control, 
for it then becomes a simple matter to feed 
them without waste and to maintain their 
health and vigour. . 

If there is any virtue in using good soil, 

I a pyramid or trained tree, or any other 
' shape, could annually be supplied with a 
corniest ns good as that we use for green¬ 
house plants. A trench being opened at 
tlie pnqier distance around a tret* to 
sever the roots, that trench is just as 
easily, and with advantage, tilled up with 
new and prepared soil as with that taken 
out, and the tree thus systematically 
treated year by year, one half its circum¬ 
ference every year, shows how it np- 
I predates the attention. Naturally, the 
j new com poet is mixed with a view to main¬ 
taining health and fecundity rather than 
I vigorous unfruitful growth, and we can 
claim for it, too. that it enables us to grow 
really good fruit in localities where the 
native soil would be considered quite un¬ 
suitable. This work is best done now that 
winter has shown us its advanced guard. 
There is no need to waste lime, for some¬ 
thing necessary is always waiting to lx* 
done. Many less imi>ortanl things for the 


moment In*come alI-inq>ortant later on, 
when there is less time to attend to them, 
and when that is so there comes a feeling 
of regret that they were not dealt with 
when other things did not press ®o heavily. 

P. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 

Resignation of the Secretary of the 
Rcyal Horticultural Society.— The Rev. W\ 
Wilks, M.A., has resigned his position of 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, a i>ost he has admirably filled for 
the past thirty-two years. The Council of 
the Society have elected in his stead Mr. 
W. It. Dykes, M.A. (Oxon.). The Rev. W. 
Wilks has been invited by the Council to 
act as joint editor of “ Publications ” on 
full pay. A fuller account of Mr. Wilks’ 
great work for the Royal Horticultural 
Society will appear in our next issue. 

Anemone sylvestris. — This charming 
Anemone was in bloom right up to the spoil 
of sharp frost we had. It rarely fail® to 
bloom a second time with me in the late 
autumn. An easily-cultivated plant, it has 
a decided tendency to spread further than 
it should, but it is so nice a .thing that this 
habit can be winked at. It does well in a 
town garden.—W. O. C. 

Marguerite Carnations.— It may interest 
“ Es® ” (page 612) to know that a group of 
these, planted out too late to flower in the 
summer of last year, was allowed to re¬ 
main where they were all the winter. 
With the -return of warm weather this 
year we were rewarded with an abundance 
of their charming flowers, larger and of 
better colour than is usually obtained from 
spring-sown plants.—E. M. 

Viola cornuta Papilio.— This is still 
flowering with great freedom in tjie middle 
of November, and is always charming. It 
seeds all about, but I never find I have 
more plants than I want, it is ®o cheerful 
and accommodating a subject. True, it i® 
short-lived, hut with so free-eeeding a 
habit that does not matter very much. It 
doe® well in semi-shade, though I think it 
really prefers full sun.—N. L. 

Paecnia Delavayi.— Resembling P. lutea 
in everything except flower, this handsome 
plant—or shrub, for it has grown to a 
height of 5 feet 6 inches with me—has been 
very beautiful during the past few weeks 
while developing its autumn colour. The 
stout, woody young growths of the past 
season have taken on a piebnkl-like colour 
in red, brown, and black, while the large 
and much-divided leaves are now crimson 
and yellow on the surface, sulphur on the 
underside, leaf-stalks crimson. The single 
flowers, produced in June, are of a deep 
chocolate colour with yellow stamens. It. 
is a distinct and beautiful plant, growing 
freely in an exposed position, where it has 
been for the past four years or more. The 
free and graceful disposition of its hand¬ 
some leaves places this delightful subject 
in the foregrqpmi c>f .desirable and little- 
known plants. The plant referred to ha® 
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Elsholtzia Stauntoni, a native of China, 
has flowered rather well this year, and has 
been noticeable rather, perhaps, because of 
the scarcity of shrubs flowering in Septem¬ 
ber and October than from any great merit 
it lias. Each shoot i9 terminated by a 
slender panicle of small, purplish-pink 
flowers, distinct from anything else in the 
way of shrubs at this time. A well-drained 
soil and a sunny position are essential, and 
even then the shoots usually die back more 
than half their length during winter, but 
new growths are produced from the base 
of the previous year’s shoots in spring.— 
Irish Gardening. 

Silene sibirica.— This charming annual 
has been blooming right up to the middle 
of November from self-sown plants. It is 
particularly suited to the rock garden, be¬ 
cause it does not interfere with other 
things and comes up so freely from self- 
sown seeds each year, making the garden 
bright during the autumn when the regu¬ 
lar denizens have i«issed their prime. It 
is a very useful plant "for covering the 
ground which lias been occupied by spring¬ 
flowering bulbs. There are two forms, one 
with crimson flowers and the other with 
pale pink, the former being the more 
pleasing. The dainty flowers are produced 
on much-branched spikes which are each 
about a foot high.—N. L. 

Polygcnum polystachyum.— In recom¬ 
mending members of this genus one should 
be careful, as many of them are quite unfit 
for the garden proper, being absolutely 
uncontrollable in their spreading and en¬ 
croaching nature. Such kinds are better 
adapted for the wild garden and the 
fringes of woodland rides, where both 
flowers and leaves may be enjoyed in their 
respective seasons. The subject of our 
note is a beautiful Himalayan species 
which is easily kept to its allotted space. 
Reaching from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, it 
becomes, towards the end of September, a 
mass of branching pinkish-wliite-flowered 
sprays, possessing a rather pleasant 
honey-like scent, and remaining in good 
condition till well into November. From 
quite a small piece given me by a friend a 
few years ago I now i>ossess a lovely 
group growing in the poorest of soil. Even 
when not in bloom this plant is notable on 
account of its stout steins and olive-green 
leaves threaded with red veins.—E. M. 

The Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea).— 
Several of the Oaks are very beautiful in 
autumn by reason of their highly-coloured 
foliage, and of this number Q. coccinea is 
one of the best. It. is a native of Eastern 
X. America, and forms a tree about SO feet 
high, with a moderate-sized head. The 
leaves, deeply and unequally lobed, each 
lob;* terminated by a line tooth, aje glossy 
and destitute of hails except for occa¬ 
sional tufts in the axils of the veins. It is 
allied to Q. pa 1 listris. The two trees are 
very similar in many respects, but the 
leaves of Q. palustris do not colour so well 
in autumn as those of Q. coccinea, which, 
during October and early November, are of 
a rich fiery-red. It is often grafted *n 
this country, or a very finely-coloured form 
Is grafted either on Q. palustris or Q. 
rubra. This form is sometimes called 
Knap Hill Scarlet, and it certainly is a 
very highly-coloured tree in autumn. The 
Scarlet Oak is an excellent tree for plant¬ 
ing as an Isolated specimen or for grouping 
in parks and gardens. When grown 
amongst other trees it is conspicuous from 
a considerable distance, for it can be 
1 licked out quite easily from amongst a 
large collection. It is perfectly hardy and 
gives the best results when planted in good 
loamy soil. When grafting this tree it is 
advisable to use ai-KtJons wood which is 
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Single Chrysanthemums at the National 


Chrysanthemum 

Although the exhibits were not so numer¬ 
ous as in the past, their quality, generally 
speaking, was of the best. 'The single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums were specially 
well shown, and the large-flowered varie¬ 
ties were. 1 believe, exclusively exhibited. 
Great, advance has been made in this sec¬ 
tion during the last ten years, and this is, 
in very large measure, due to this special 
Society, which some years ago reclassified 
all the different types of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, giving especial attention to the 
singles, because of the potentialities of 
these tyiK»s of the flower. Section 5 is now 
devoted to singles, and thesy are divided 
into three sub-sections and the various 
sub-sections again divided up into cate¬ 
gories—(a) large-flowered and (6) small- 
flowered. The first sub-section is for 
varieties with one or two rows of ray 
florets, and the second sub-section is for 
varieties having three to live rows of ray 
florets. The most popular singles to-day 
are the large-flowered having three to five 
rows of ray florets. They are the more 
popular beeause flowers of this description 
travel so well, and this fact was evidenced 
by the splendid condition of most of tin* 
blooms set»n at I In* show under notice. 

A few of the better large .singles were 
Glorious (a deep yellow sport from Mrs. 
Loo Thomson, which some readers will re¬ 
member is a primrose sport from the popu¬ 
lar white single Mensn). Roth these varie¬ 
ties were shown in splendid form. Bertha 
Fairs was good, the flowers of even form, 
the colour orange, flushed reddish-bronze. 
Sweet Auburn is valued for its rich colour, 
deep orange ground, overlaid reddish 
terra-cotta. There were several good vases 
of tills variety. The smaller flowers of 
Ceddie Mason have never been better 
shown. This is a line rich crimson with 
orange disc, and is of ideal form apart 
from its good habit as a plant. Jessica 
has been popular for years, and deservedly 
s;>. It is a large flower of good form and 
the colour is bright reddish-bronze. There 
were several excellent examples of this 
sort. The new large single Mrs. \V. .1. 
Godfrey, certificated at this meeting, is a 
great advance. It is a very large flower, 
the colour a beautiful tone of soft pink. 
Max is a somewhat unique-coloured crim¬ 
son sort willi gold points to the florets. II 
is much admired, and has florets of good 
substance. A pure white sort that was 
much admired is Flossy, the flowers very 
large and of good form. Of l’ortia one 
cannot say too much. It is one of the 
best, and is of goad form, tlie colour rich 
I bronzy-red. I have seeu little of Phyllis 
I Cooper, but. it is a beauty. Rich yellow 
I aptly describes its colour, and it is a flower 
that lasts well in a cut state. Another 
chaste and beautiful large white variety 
I is Stuart Smith. There were several ex- 
| cellcnt examples of this tine flower shown 
in winning exhibits. Nor must we forget 
| Supreme, whose velvety-crimson colour is 
I very striking. The (lowers are large and 
j of good form. The list may well conclude 
I with the new variety, Mrs. Edwards, a 


Society’s Show. 

large single with several rows of florets 
and of a bronzy-yellow colour. This 
variety was awarded a first-class certi¬ 
ficate. h). lb Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums in vineries.— Where a 
considerable number of Chrysanthemums 
is wanted, and where the plant-houses are 
not very suitable or, perhaps, too small for 
the accommodation of these plants, the 
general practice is to house the Chrys¬ 
anthemums in a vinery. In one ease 1 
have paid some attention to the results 
which have followed this practice and 
which has existed over a number of years. 
At the lime when it becomes necessary to 
gel the Chrysanthemums under cover there 
is still growth in the Vines, and the foliage 
is not showing any symptom of going to 
rest. The shade, consequently, is too 
dense to permit of the Chrysanthemums 
doing satisfactorily, and the shoots of the 
Vines are ruthlessly shortened and the 
foliage freely removed. This is quite un¬ 
natural. and Grape growers will agree 
that, given an annual recurrence of this 
treatment, 1 he fruit will in a very short 
time show signs of deterioration. This, to 
me at all events, has been well exemplified 
in the case to which I have alluded. Ten 
or a dozen years ago the bunches might 
have graced an exhibition bench anywhere; 
now, after Ihe vinery lias had to act from 
mid-September as a Chrysanthemum-house, 
over that period the Vines, despite what I 
know to be the best culture possible under 
the circumstances, are visibly poorer and 
the bunches of very indifferent quality. 
The grower, of course, is in a quandary- 
he lias to provide a large quantity of 
Chrysanthemum blooms, and therefore his 
Vines must suffer. At one time 1 had the 
same difficulty, and to the practice I attri¬ 
buted (rightly. T believe) the loss of the 
majority of young Vines planted previ¬ 
ously to the housing of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. At any rate, out of eighteen rods 
only one—Gros Column was worth retain¬ 
ing.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Three good border Chrysanthemums. - 
It is not often that on November 7th 
holder Chiysnnthemums are so good as 
they have been this.year. Quite recently I 
came across a good trio in a neighbouring 
cottage garden, varieties which, owing to 
their lateness and the consequent, risk of 
destruction from frost before they had 
bloomed, I had discarded years ago. These 
were the old O. J. Quintus, a rose-pink 
variety of some merit, and its white form 
known as White Quintus. The third was 
that almost forgotten variety Mrs. George 
Hill, a fine primrose-yellow inclining to 
white toward the centre. Suited by the 
open weather, all three were full of bloom, 
the flowers being pure and clean. So much 
Impressed have I been with their value in 
such a season as this that I have already 
procured a stool of each for propagating 
in spring. Another good October yellow 
which I used to associate with the three 
just named was Miss Watson, which was 
very useful for cutting when grown with¬ 
out disbudding. This variety, however, I 
have entirely IdriCttigHtfraflrinor for many 
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OUTDOOR PMJ1TS. 

Pompon Dahlia Nerissa. 


The Pompon Dahlias have been much 
neglected of late years, but there are evi¬ 
dences that they are being again recog¬ 
nised as one of the most useful type© of the 
Dahlia. I have grown quite a large num¬ 
ber of the better Pompous for ©ome years 
now, and they have given me a great 
amount of pleasure. The plants, in most 
instances, posses© a dwarf, bushy habit of 
growth without -becoming coarse or over¬ 
grown, and their blooms are developed 
quite freely on erect stems well above the 


(Dianthus deltoide©) is excellent and 
j pleases everyone who is not absolutely 
' wedded to double flowers or large-sized 
blooms. It is a neat tufted plant which 
I forms masses of little green leaves and 
throws up slender stems (S inches or so 
high and bearing bright flowers or rosy- 
purple in the typical form. In themselves 
they are small, but a good plant produces 
| so many flowers that the effect is quite 
I pleasing. There are several varieties, and, 

I as these mostly come pretty true from 



Pompon DMia Nerissa. 


foliage. For cutting they are excellent. 
They can be had in great variety, and the 
flowers last quite a long time in a cut 
state. I like the variety Nerissa (figured 
in llie accompanying illustration) because 
of its pleasing blossoms of a unique pink 
colour. It is the only Pompon of Its 
colour. I do not like the arrangement of 
the flowers in wire sprays, a© seen in the 
picture, they are much better when set up 
in vases or bowls. Readers who have 
room in their gardens should certainly 
grow some of the better Pompon Dahlias. 

Ilighgafe, iV. D. B. Crane. 


The Maiden Pifik":—Eor edfijilg^or the 
ro£fc garde if Pink 


I seeds, they can be obtained without much 
cost. In tills way a number of plants can 
I be secured from a small packet. D. dol- 
j table© albus is the best known of the varie- 
I ties. It has white flowers with a darker 
j eye and is prettily speckled towards the 
| middle. The variety called Brilliant is 
I much brighter and finer than the type, and 
i its bright red flowers are greatly enjoyed. 
A still finer variety has been named D. 
deltoides carmincus. It confirm© what has 
i been claimed for it that it is “ the best 
! variety to date.” It has all the good pro- 
, parties of the type, but has bright carmine- 
red flowers. The Maiden Pink likes a 
sandy soil, but is not fastidious in this re¬ 
spect. It is a charming thing on old walls. 
—S. Arnott. 


Hardy Flower Notes. 

A xice contrast. — CernvStium alpiuum 
canatum, forming a mat of ©ilvery foliage, 
and Sempervivum triete, which has now 
taken on its early winter tint, form, when 
planted in close proximity, a nice con¬ 
trast. Anything that gives a bit of colour 
at this time of year is welcome, and these 
two plants are worth growing for the con¬ 
trast they afford to other rock plants 
during the winter season. They are both 
of very easy culture, they increase freely, 
and should, in the case of rockeries of 
considerable extent, be freely used. 


POTENTILLA ALBA.—Not Laving glOWIl 
this for some years, I was reminded of its 
existence by Mr. Buxton’s note in a recent 
issue of Gardening. It is quite a u©eful 
little plant, for it flowers, more or less, 
according to the weather, through summer 
and autumn. I have had it in bloom early 
in November. A period of heat and 
drought puts a stop to flower-production, 
but autumn rains quickly restore its bloom¬ 
ing powers. This Potentilla is by- no 
means ©howy; the flowers are small, but 
freely produced, and, in the form of 
good-sized specimens, create a pleasing 
effect. 

Gentiana acaulis. —In some places this 
grows like a weed, exteuding and flower¬ 
ing regularly ami profusely ; in others it 
merely lives. Where this occurs it is 
almost Invariably a matter of ©oil, and the 
would-be grower must make a suitable 
rooting medium. In one part of my gar¬ 
den it does not even live, but just pines 
away, but if I simply give it soil from 
another part not more than 20 yards away 
it flourishes indefinitely. I mention this 
to encourage those who may have failed to 
succeed with this little hardy plant which 
everyone seems wishful to grow. When 
the foliage has a yellow tinge it is a sure, 
sign that conditions are not pleasing, and 
something must be done. Take out the 
natural .soil to a depth of about a foot and 
till in with loamy soil with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould, if possible, some 
mortar-rubble or pounded brick-rubble 
(stones will do), and lime if no mortar- 
rubble is to be bad. Plant preferably in 
autumn and very firmly, and lay stones 
among the plants, and you will have 
nothing to complain of. 

SOLIDAGO BUACIIY8T ACHYS COlllOS at U 

time when there is so little in the way <’f 
flowering plant© to delight the eye in the 
outdoor garden. It may he safely used on 
rockeries of very moderate dimensions, 
for, unlike the other members of this 
family, it is by no means of rampant habit, 
and doe© not exceed a height of 1 foot 
unless planted in rich ground, which would 
he a mistake. A position on rockwork is 
by no means necessary for this species, it 
will do very well on the level, but it shows 
up best well above the ground-level. 


Arenaria balearica. — The Balearic 
Sandwort is, a© your renders generally 
know, very useful for covering brickwork 
and big stone© in rather damp, cool posi- 
tions. It can also be used in another way. 
Raise the soil 2 inches above the ground- 
level, partly bury some ordinary-sized 
stones in it, dibble in pieces of this Sand¬ 
wort, and In the course of the season they 
will form a carpet of delightful verdure 
which is most intense during the late 
autumn and winter months. Any dark 
corner where only Ferns are at home can 
be embellished in this way. At this time 
of year thih Arenaria is charming, and a 
plant whichin freshness as the 
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Dwarf-Habited 

One of the most delightful hardy plants 
which bloom in late July and in August is 
Campanula pusilla. Although of very 
lowly nature, it has a great potentiality 
for creating an effect in the rock garden 
or even in the herbaceous border, where 
conditions are favourable. It is, however, 
one of those things the true decorative 
worth of which can only be fully estimated 
when it becomes well established, in the 
form of broad masses a yard or more 
across carrying thousands of blossoms 
dotted so thickly on the deep green 
foliage as almost to obscure it. This Cam¬ 
panula is a precious little hardy plant. It. 
gives a rich reward for very little care, ; t 
is remarkably free of growth; in fact, in 
one way it is too free, for it wants rather 
too much space on rockwork of limited 
dimensions where the owner wants to have 
as much variety as possible, but it is a 
grand t iling where there is plenty of room 
for it to extend. Where the soil is fairly 
light it can, however, be treated as a 
border plant, but does best in all cases 
slightly above the ordinary level. Where 
stones or bricks are used to edge garden 
paths it can be iised to much advantage. 

I have seen the white form used as an 
edging, and it has a very nice appearance. 
Unfortunately, this is rather weather-sick; 
the flowers scorch in hot weather and wet 
weather soils them. The blue form, on the 
contrary, is very weather-proof, and, as it 
blooms from the end of July far into 
August, it. is useful for embellishing the 
rock garden when there are comparatively 
few things in bloom. 

Nierembercta rivi’T.arjs is another 
summer-blooming plant suitable either for 
the rockery or for the liorder where the 
soil is free. It is very distinct, and when 
in congenial conditions soon covers a 
square yard of ground. The large white 
flowers have a very attractive appearance, 
and they are produced for a lengthened 
period. I do not see how wc can dispense 
with the 

Maiden Pink. I know that I should be 
sorry to he without this. It is one of the 
most satisfactory things thpt the hardy 
plant grower can take in hand. For years 
past it has had no culture from me. I pull 
up big plants now and then, which are re¬ 
placed, naturally, by young ones. There 
is no dwarf hardy plant that makes a 
braver show, and now that it has sorted | 
info a dark-flowered form we may expect 
considerable variety, and one day some 
fortunate grower may awake to find him¬ 
self in ]K)ssession of a double-flowered 
form. The yellow-flowered 

Wai.dsteinia trifolia is useful for 
quickly covering bare spaces, is good for 
dry banks as it bears jieriods of hot. dry 
weather with indifference, and the same 
may be said of 

Lippia repens, which is of a rampant 
nature, rooting as it goes, and which 
should never be planted near choice 
alpines, for it has the i>owcr to choke any 
dwarf-habited thing it comes near. It has. 
however, the merit of producing its very 
distinct blossoms all through the autumn, 
and will flourish where the great majority 
of hardy plants cannot live. If any of 
your renders has a very dry, poverty- 
stricken bit of ground to deal with 1 ad¬ 
vise him to try this Lippia; it covers the 
soil so densely that, even weeds are, in a 


Hardy Plants. 

year, and blooms varying in colour from 
pure white to crimson through shades of 
pink and lilac are produced in wonderful 
profusion. This species much dislikes 
stagnant moisture, and only does really 
well when the roots are well above the 
ground-level. The 

Mossy Saxifrages are a host in them¬ 
selves, such kinds as S. Hathoniensis, S. 
lMind, S. Haworlhi, and S. Guildford Seed¬ 
ling can be made to play an important part 
in the decoration of the outdoor garden. 
These Saxifrages and the Alpine Phlox 
can be used as caiqiet plants for bulbs, the 
former for rather damp or low-lying posi¬ 
tions, which suit Snowdrops, Snow Glory, 
Scillas. Fritillarias, etc., the other for the 
hardy forms of Gladioli. Every third year 
they should be transplanted, as the soil 
will be sure to become sour. A bed of 
Alpine Phlox, with hardy Gladioli to fol¬ 
low, would be an excellent feature, and 
would afford pleasure through the summer 
and autumn. 

Soli dago braciiystaciivs is very useful 
on account, of its late blooming. It forms 
a bright feature when there is but little 
on the rookery. The 
II eli a nth emu ms are very useful for em¬ 
bellishing dry banks. Onee well estab¬ 
lished they need but little cultural care, 
and the same may be said of Lithospermum 
prostratum, really indispensable on ac¬ 
count of its colour. 

There are. of course, a great number of 
hardy plants of lowly grow’th too numer¬ 
ous to be mentioned here. The above have 
been chosen for special mention on account 
of their freedom of growth and potentiality 
for effectiveness with a minimum of cul¬ 
tural care. ,T. Cornhii.l. 

Sweet Peas. 

If the votes of those interested in garden¬ 
ing were taken as to the merit of annuals 
for the garden, large or small. Sweet Pens 
would come out at the top. To obtain as 
long a display as possible tw r o or even three 
sowings should be made, the first towards 
the end of March, allowing a month to 
intervene between the sowings. Those 
having glass accommodation would sow’ in 
pots a month earlier, but my remarks ap¬ 
ply to open-air treatment. In the western 
or rather south-western counties, seed 
may be sown in October in trenches as for 
Celery, and, if protected with evergreen 
twigs on either side as soon as the seed¬ 
lings have made a little headway, and pro¬ 
vided the winter is not too severe, the 
grower may look forward to gathering a 
hunch towards the end of May. ^laving 
this in mind, I thought, of giving the treat¬ 
ment a trial in this locality, and inquired 
of three or four tradesmen who dealt, in 
seeds, hut all were out of them just then 
(middle of October), and each one con¬ 
demned the notion, saying the soil w'ns too 
cold and heavy. I w T ns not to be dismayed, 
however, so secured seed from a noted 
house in the suburbs, selecting a strong 
grower (Enchantress) for the experiment, 
and hope to chronicle results later on. 
Manure of any kind is difficult to procure 
around here, so I worked in a moderate 
dressing of soot, also ashes, as the soil is 
rather of a clayey nature, and Sweet Peas 
have been grown on the same site for the 
i past three seasons. It is a west border 


HOT EH AND REPLIES. 

Helianthus Miss Mellish.— This bold and 
robust Helianthus is, fierhaps, not very 
well suited for the small border, but in 
those of some size or in the front of a 
shrubbery the variety is highly ornamental. 
The flowers are of a fine shade of golden- 
yellow. produced on branching steins, and 
individually of a large size. II. Miss 
Mellish is inclined to outstrip its legitimate 
bounds and requires to be kept in hand.— 
\V. McG., Tialmne. 

Nertera deprassa: Is it hardy?— I would 
he glad to hear something from other 
readers about the hardiness or otherwise 
of Nertera depress,!. In a recent work we 
are assured that it is hardy, but that it is 
wise to keep pieces in a frame for renewal 
if lost. 1 question much if it deserves the 
credit of hardiness in average parts of the 
United Kingdom, although I do know r of 
some gardens where it is cultivated as a 
“ fairly ” hardy subject .—Ess. 

Statice minuta.— For the rock garden or 
small rockery this is a charming plant. 
It generally grow's o Inches or 4 inches 
high. In its native country, the south of 
Euroiio, it flowers in winter, but., with us, 
generally comes In about October or a little 
earlier. It can be raised from seeds, and 
the seedlings w ill Vie* found to vary con¬ 
siderably. It w’ill grow in the moraine or 
in soil composed of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand in about equal parts, or even in com¬ 
mon loam not loo heavy. It likes a sunny 
place and is quite hardy.— S. Arnott. 

Aquilegia Skinneri.— This is not too 
hardy, a feature probably due to its being 
of Mexican origin, but small plants will 
stand the winter, and in many cases tin* 
larger ones will also survive, though not 
absolutely reliable in this respect. When 
seedlings flower in their second year they 
are highly attractive, with their colouring 
of crimson-red set off by I lie green of t he 
I mouth of the flower. A.' Skinner! grows 
j about 2 feet high and looks w’ell on large 
rockwork, esiieeially when above the level 
of the eye. It is also suitable for the 
border. A well-drained, sunny position 
suits A. Skinner! best— S. Arnott. 

Worn-out borders.— An objection one 
sometimes bears raised about hardy plant 
borders is, that one is likely to leave the 
plants undisturbed so long that the borders 
themselves become impoverished and w'orn 
out. No doubt there is some truth in this 
where it has been the practice to grow 
such things as Heliantliuses, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Phloxes, etc., which, if permitted 
to go too long without division or reduc¬ 
tion, soon take possession of space that 
rightly belongs to other things, besides 
taking from the ground a deal of nutri¬ 
ment. Horders containing the subjects 
enumerated and similar are. in many in¬ 
stances, seldom dug properly, and, as a 
consequence, the soil becomes sour, but 
there conies a time when the work has to 
be tackled. I am not an advocate for lift¬ 
ing the whole of the plants in a border 
during winter, as it is somew'liat risky. 
There are opportunities, however, when 
one may do a little each w’cck until spring, 
when the remainder can be finished. 
Undertaken in sections, it is possible to 
lift plants, a few r at a time, w’ell dig the 
ground and replace what is necessary of 
the clumps. Advantage should also be 
taken to.rearrange the position of various 
plants and so add new interest to the 
borders another season. In some instances 
labels will doubtless want replacing, and 


great measure, stifled. For light, dry soils 
the 



witliin 2 feet of the detached bungalow’, 
therefore sheltered somewhat by the next 
building. Cats are the worst enemy here 
for seeds, but they keep downi the mice. 

Eltham , S.E. James Mayne. 


this should'he done at the time. Where 
manure can bo procured, mulching the sur¬ 
face of the soil wi^lU’wlp newly-planted 
things ami toTthe.-fipriiig this ra.'iy-rbo 
f orKcir 'in.—“W oodr astw i err. 1 ^ - 
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ftoek, Alpine, Bog, pern, and Water Gardens. 

Pink Spencer Bickham. 


Tins is a very dwarf Pink, some 3 inches 
or 1 hereby, the foliage rather more Grass- 
like than in D. ciesius. The colour of the 
flowers is a very bright, vivid red. One 
of its parents is said to be D. alpinus, 
which would account for its dwarf growth. 
Jt is very brilliant and singularly attrac¬ 
tive when in bloom and grouped in the 
rock garden, as our illustration shows so 
well. 

% - 

Shrubs for the Rock Garden. 

Those who are contemplating making or 
adding to a rock garden should not for¬ 
get the value of a few’ dwarf shrubs suit¬ 
ably placed. Seeing that the majority of 
a 1 pines are of dwarf habit, a few shrubs 
add very much lit the pletumsqueness of 


are ornamental for their foliage only, 
there are, of course, numerous dwarf 
flowering shrubs, such, for instance, as 
Herberts stenophylln Irwini, a beautiful 
little Harberry of compact habit and a 
mass of colour when in flower. This is 
also quite pleasing for its foliage w’lien 
not in blossom. It. sfenophylla diversi- 
folia is not so dwarf, but is also com¬ 
pact, and suitable for large rocks. This 
is remarkable for tin* extraordinary pro¬ 
fusion with which its flowers are pro¬ 
duced. H. buxifolia rtana is a good little 
shrub, and there is a good dwarf form of 
B. Darwini : but these latter are not so 
suitable for a small rock garden. Gaul- 
theria Shallon for a cool position in 
l>eaty. or leafy soil makes n nice little 
shrubby patch, very pretty in June, with 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Astilbe rivularis.— This is a handsome 
plant for a moist spot. It will grow quite 
well in an ordinary border, and increases 
rather quickly, but to see it at its best it 
needs plenty of moisture. Its place is pro¬ 
perty in the water garden.—W. O. 

Orobus varius.— 1 This, to my mind, is one 
of the prettiest of the dw’arf Velehes, with 
its delicate yellow and pink flow’ers. I 
have not found it so easy to grow’ as others 
of the family. It comes fairly readily 
from seed, hut. does not. seem really happy 
in my garden. Perhaps my soil is too 
limy, though I And oilier Orobi seem to 
like lime. I should be glad of any bints 
as to its culture, as it is well w’ortli grow’- 
ing.—N. L. 

Astilbe simplicifolia.— This is very de¬ 
pendent. upon an ample supply of moisture, 
and is disappointing and not w r orth grow¬ 
ing unless its requirements in this respect 
can be met. When I first grew r it I thought 
that a shady and cool position would 
suffice, hut though it. grew fairly welTand 
flow’ered freely, it w r as never much to look 



A (jroup of Pink Spencer Bickham. 


a rock garden. There is a large variety 
lo choose from, some of the most useful 
being the various dwarf (’oiiifers, such 
as Cupressus minima glauca and C. nana 
argentea, C. globosa tillformis (of tom- 
lact habit and very delicate, graceful 
foliage), Cryptomeria jnponica globose 
nana, Ketinosp-ora obtusa nana, R. filifera 
aurea. Thuja orientalis minima glauca, 
and T. occidontalls Little Gem (of com- 
tpact., cusliion-like habit). The dwarf 
Silver Fir, Abies Hiulsouica. nani, looks 
very well, as does also the dwarf form 
of Jho Scotch Fir, Plnus sylvestrls 
nana. Some of the .dwarfer Junipers, 
too, are admirably suited to Ihc rock gar¬ 
den, as also such dwarf Yews as Taxus 
baccata compacta and pygtmea. Tastes 
differ, of course, as to which are the most 
pleasing, and the best way is to visit, a 
nursery where these dwarf Conifers are 
grown and choose for oneself, or many 
of them can ‘be seen in the rock garden 
at Kew, and their suitability better 
gauged from seeing them actually planted 
in 
gel 
I 


a rock gnrdeiy+totfin when 


[own t o- 
hich 


ils broad leaves and pinkish white hells. 
For a similar position, Erica codonodes 
Veitchiana is a very graceful, attrac¬ 
tive, shrubby Heath of upright growth, 
wit h delicate, As[;irages-like foliage, and 
Andromedas. such as the glaucous-leaved 
A. polifolia and the lovely A. tetragona, 
W’ill flourish in the same conditions. Al¬ 
though not. shrubs, the various Yuccas 
are almost iudispensable for a rock gar¬ 
den, one of the best, in my opinion, being Y. 
recurva, though Y. angustifolia, with very 
narrow* leaves, is very good. Veronica buxi¬ 
folia is a good little rock shrub of rather 
quaint appearance, but perfectly hardy 
and accommodating, growing about a foot 
high. Euphorbia biglandulosa, too, is a 
very handsome shrubby Spurge, with 
broad, blue foliage, which looks very 
w’ell among rocks. Then there are the 
Cotoneaslers, of which C. adpressa is one 
of the most suitable, being of dwarf, 
I>i*oslrate habit, and, of course, the nume¬ 
rous Cistuses and Helianthenmms, and 
others too numerous to name, so that 
those who are w*anting suitable shrubs 
for the rock garden have a wide choice 
of varieties. X. L. 


at, and I thought it had been very much 
over-rated. It. is quite a different thing, 
however, when it gets rich, moist condi¬ 
tions, such as it revels in, and, growui thus, 
it is a very pretty dwarf plant. It can be 
increased easily by careful division.—O. <\ 
Protecting Andrcsases, etc.— Now is the 
time to protect with a lxane of glass the 
woolly Androsaces if we want to get a 
good show of bloom next spring. I do not 
suppose anyone likes to coddle his a 1 pi nos 
in this w’n.v, and there are many things 


which I w’ould rather be without alto¬ 
gether than have to coddle. Hut the Rock 
Jasmines are so dainty and indispensable, 
and seem so hopeless without winter pro¬ 
tection from wet, that I cannot deny them 
their sheet of glass. I am rewarded each 
spring with such a profusion of the lovely 
little flowers that I become quite recon¬ 
ciled to the necessity of protecting them. 
Scabiosa pterocephala is another subject 
which seems to need protection from win¬ 
ter wet, but I am not fond enough of it to 
bother about OritJBtel ftn-pqimis, however, 

survive without,' tu^ty dcLInot 1 lmxjfni so 

f r W iy m g Faign 
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The Fruit Season in S.W. Scotland. 


It is always profitable at the close of a . 
season to sum lip the results in resiiect of 
all the croi»« of the year, and not least in I 
the case of fruit. In the south-west of 
Scotland, generally speaking, fruit crops j 
were quite average in character and in , 
quality—in some cases even over the aver- j 
age. The year which is now drawing to a I 
close will be remembered by fruit growers 
as one of contrasts. Periods of cold and 
unseasonable weather alternated with 
periods of abnormal heat, and long spells 
of drought were succeeded by equally long 
spells of rain. Extremes, of whatever 
kind, always tell a tale in the garden, and 
while, as has been indicated, the erratic 
weather did not prevent an average crop 
from being secured, it is idle to deny that 
in some districts the size of such fruits as 
Gooseberries, Apples, and P/ears was inter¬ 
fered with. The results in these gardens 
have been as follows : — 

Black Currants. —An utter failure for 


although the crops were by no means i>oor. 
Gages were outstanding in quality, es[)eci- 
ally the Old Greei\ Gage, Brahy’s Gage, 
and Oullin’s Golden Gage. 

Pears may be described as highly satis¬ 
factory. The collection is a varied one, 
those which gave crops over the average 
during the present season being Jargon¬ 
elle, Williams’ Bon ClinHien, Glou 
Morceau, Winter Nelis, Doyenne du 
Comice, Louise Bonn6 de Jersey, Marie 
Louise, and Pitmaston Duchess. There 
were also some nice fruits of Fondante de 
Automne. Conference, and Beurre Hardy. 
The last is worth extensive culture. Natur¬ 
ally, in our climate, all these and other 
Pears are given wall space. It will be 
suflicient, in the case of 

Apples, to say that while, in certain 
cases, the fruits, individually, were rather 
undersized, the.bulk was quite satisfactory 
and every tree bore a good crop. In the 
case of 


the first time in nearly a quarter of a 
century. This was also the case in all gar¬ 
dens in the immediate neighbourhood— 
further afield the yield was, if not heavy, 
at least satisfactory. 

White Currants and Red Currants.— 
The crops of both were quite up to the 
average. In the case of White Currants 
bunches and berries were of a good size, 
while as regards Red Currants these were 
smaller than usual. 

Gooseberries.—A very heavy crop of all 
kinds, but the berries were of less than 
average size. In many gardens within a 
narrow radius Gooseberries were, practi¬ 
cally, a failure. 

Raspberries were a heavy crop, and, the 
canes being planted in deep, rather moist, 
and rich soil, the individual berries were 
alike good in point of size and of colour. 
The current season's canes, however, are 
decidedly less vigorous than is customary 
here. 

Strawberries. —The crop of Straw¬ 
berries was disappointing. There was a 
promise of a very fine crop, but lack of 
rain at a critical time prevented the bulk 
of the berries from swelling off. There 
were, however, some very fine samples of 
Royal Sovereign. 

Peaches. —On south walls there were ex¬ 
cellent crops of large, well-coloured, and 
well-flavoured Peaches. These succeed in 


a marked way in these gardens, the best 
varieties being Hale's Early, Royal George, 
Stirling Castle, and Dymond. 

Plums. —After the phenomenal crops of 
1018 but little surprise would have been 
felt had there been a poor yield of Plums. 
This was not the case, the crop all over 
being of quite average dimensions. The 


s:, *e failure was wi th-C oe's Golden Drop, a 
usually lpliable P|hm, while K-Htlle/^Pluin 
wasQl^itl^Jafci-I^O. it fflCrnlly, 




Cherries, the yield was less than usual. 

On tlie whole, therefore, the fruit crops 
of 1919 may be regarded as fully up to the 
normal, and as the weather during October 
and early November has been highly 
favourable for the ripening of the wood, 
the outlook for next year is, meantime, 
bright. W. McGuffog. 

lialmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

Root-pruning.— We get plain speaking 
from W. Robinson ro root-pruning. I have 
many times made remarks on the advice 
offered on the subject. It does not matter 
what paper one picks up, from The Times 
downward, it is all the same, and I think 
it is quite unnecessary, and certainly very 
exi>ensivo. I have had charge of the gar¬ 
dens here nearly forty years, and I can¬ 
not remember having root-pruned a single 
tree, yet I get a fair amount of fruit, even 
when scarce, as last year. I had a nice lot 
of Apples, although Pears were very short. 
I have a few trees which get a little 
thinning as required, but the greater part 
are bush-trained, and they have to be 
pruned hard as space is limited. I have 
no difficulty in getting them to fruit by 
top manipulation. If that is attended to 
according to the growth of the tree they 
will respond without root-pruning. What, 
I think, is wrong about fruit culture, in 
many instances, is that the trees are 
planted and then are expected to fruit 
annually, whereas a little help in the way 
of manure of some kind and sometimes a 
little water would help them to carry their 
load and also help them to prepare for 
another year, and we should also hear less 
of insects and insecticides. One other 
thing towards success is thinning the fruit. 
Too often it is clustered on the trees one 
year and the next there is none.—H. 
Wells, Pari Gonter , Jltclfield . 


Mildew on Vines. 

Can you inform me what is the best 
remedy for “mildew” on Grape Vine in 
greenhouse (cold) with roots outside? 

Rtdland. E, W. R. 

[Nothing short of a thorough cleansing 
of both house -and Vine will be of the 
slightest avail. After the Vine has been 
pruned free both stem and rods of loose 
bark, and then scrub them with warm 
water in which a little soap has been dis¬ 
solved, being careful at the same time not 
j to injure the buds with the ecrubbing- 
brush. Then gather up the prunings, 
bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn the lot. 
This done, give tlie house a thorough 
I scrubbing, using for the purpose a solution 
made as follows:—In the bottom of a 
bucket place a good handful of soft soap, 
i Work this into a pasly-looking mixture by 
gradually pouring in £ pint of pJratlin. 
When thoroughly amalgamated fill up the 
bucket with boiling water. Pour one-half 
of this into another bucket, and fill up 
both with hot water. Scrub every particle 
of woodwork and glass with this, and rinse 
down with clean water. Scrape the walls 
and llmewash them, using fresh kiln or 
lump lime for the purpose. While this is 
! slaking and boiling ]»our in i pint of par- 
| affin. When it has finished slaking add 
| enough water to reduce the whole to the 
right consistency, and apply while hot. 
Then dress the Vine with Gishurst’s com¬ 
pound, using the latter at the strength 
mentioned and as directed in the printed 
instructions to be found on the lid of the 
box. Keep a good look-out when the Vine 
makes new growth, and if mildew puts in 
an appearance dust the affected leaves im¬ 
mediately with flowers of sulphur. If 
dealt with promptly in this manner the 
attack can be stayed, but if it is allowed to 
develop before resorting to remedies it is 
then difficult to subdue, and ofttimes.the 
crop is rendered useless. A cold, close, 
stagnant atmosphere and cold draughts 
are generally the cause of mildew appear¬ 
ing in unheated houses, and very careful 
management is required to ward off an 
attack.) 

ROTES ANJ) REPLIES. 

Too many new Apples.— I regret to see 
Gardening publishes a list of new kinds. 
With all the splendid A;pples we have, 
bringing out new kinds and adding lo the 
numbers we have are altogether wrong.— 
t Sussex Planter. 

Apple Gravenstein.— There is no short¬ 
age of really good Apples in October, and 
I Gravenstein is one of the best—soft, well- 
flavoured, juicy, sweet, delicious. What¬ 
ever Apple we omit from our collection we 
cannot do without Gravenstein. The tree 
ia a strong grower.—W. J. Farmer. 

Pear Beurr6 Superfin.— During October 
and November we have a large selection of 
Pears in season, but, Doyennd du Comice 
excepted, I know no other to equal this. 
The fruit is large and handsome, buttery, 
j very juicy, and of excellent flavour, witli 
a delicate perfume. Its characteristic 
thick stalk would enable anyone to 
identify it anywhere. My best fruits are 
from Palmetto-trained trees, which never 
fail to produce clean fruits of the highest 
quality. This variety also makes a fine 
pyramid, young and well-carcd-for trees 
annually producing abundant crops <f 
fruit. The trees here are on the Pear, and 
it is one of the few kinds not yet tried ns 
a standard. I consider this not only one 
of the handsomest, but most delicious and 
satisfactory PdATSI Uni IdiiTtTvation, and one 
which should -be in. re very collection-*- It 
was introduced in Wifi lvy-MTdoubfflt, of 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 

Rhododendrons. 


I Rhododendrons growing in an ideal posi¬ 
tion under the shade of trees where they 
are not likely to suffer from dry weather 
I and where the flowers, being shaded, re- 
main much longer in good condition. This 
| is well exemplified in the Rhododendron 
I dell a.t Kew. 


The vast range of country over which 
Rhododendrons will grow well, alike in 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, makes 
the possession of the finest kinds most im¬ 
portant. The proper arrangement of the 
plants as to colour deserves attention. ! 
Among the numbers of kinds that have 
been raised, a good many poor, dull, or 
ugly in colour have been sent out, and 
therefore it is important to get good kinds 
and to arrange them in bold and simple ; 
groups, holding the colours-more together I 
and not scattering them,about in indefinite 
mixtures everywhere, but giving a distinct 


bushes. In this way we get light and 
shade among the plants instead of allow¬ 
ing them to form one flat level head. The 
plan of placing Lilies among Rhododen¬ 
drons and like shrubs tends to keep them 
more open and delightful in every way, 
their forms as well as flowers being better 
shown. 

Rhododendrons are more easily trans¬ 
planted than most shrubs. This is often 
done in late spring and summer, as for the 
London flower shows, where numbers of 
the finest kinds are brought in spring and 
taken away in summer. In the ease of all 


Rhododendrons grouped for effect of 
colour, lfod: James Marshall Iirooks, 
John Walerer, atro-sanguineum, Alex 
ander Adle, Baron Schroedcr. Host and 
I rosy - pink: Mrs. Penn, Ingrami, Cynthia, 
Bianehi, Fair Rosamond, jr/tife.* Mis. 
John (Mutton, Minnie, Pletum, Fair Helen, 
Mine. Carvalho. Rhododendrons of a 
( salmon-red colour are best kept separate 
from others; of these, good varieties are 
Lady Eleanor Oatheart and Mrs. R. S. 
Hoi ford. Purple kinds must be kept away 
from red kinds, but group well with any 
white kinds. 



Rhododendrons at the edge of wood. 


impression of their beauty in different, 
parts of the grounds. It is important to 
get plants from layers where possible, and 
not grafted plants, as these are a lit to 
jierish and I heir places be taken by R. 
ponticum, of which we have already far 
too much. 

Rhododendrons are of free growth in 
almost any soil except that in which there 
is lime. In many loamy gardens free from 
lime the plants do perfectly well, although 
they are, perhaps, never so much at home 
as on a sandy peat. Given a peaty soil, 
the difficulty is to prevent their growing so 
quickly as to smother each other. They 
are often too closely planted, and after a 
few years of rapid growth such plantations 
cannot show their beauty. It would be 
much better to plant all the choice kinds 
rather thinly. Where from previous thick 
planting the bushes are too close together, 
thin them promptly /mT«evercly,.jdk^ig 
the chJdHH* kinds a \fl in .‘S/ftfcied 


choice varieties remove the seed-vessels, 
thus saving the strength of the plants for 
future good growth and flowers. 

Hardy Rhododendrons seldom flower pro¬ 
fusely in consecutive years, but fine dis¬ 
plays biennially are usually made. Estab¬ 
lished plants can take care of themselves, 
and in strong, loamy soil artificial water¬ 
ings are not required. In very dry sum¬ 
mers and in a dry position mulching the 
roots Is often necessary, but where the 
beds are on level ground they succeed with¬ 
out this attention. This is not so in all 
cases, as drought in the early autumn 
months often kills many of the large plants 
on shallow soils. Rhododendrons are, as 
a rule, safe from overdryness at the root 
until August; then, if the weather should 
be dry, a good soaking of water twice a 
week and a mulch over the roots of half- 
rotten manure. 3 inches or 4 inches in 
thickness, will maintain them in health. 
The illustration we give to-day depicts 


Azalea Hinodegeri. -This is a first-rate 
plant for the rock garden or near the edge 
of a shrubbery. A single plant is not 
enough to give a big display, it should be 
ground, and if a spacious ledge of Ihe 
rock garden is chosen a charming effect is 
produced. The flowering period is usually 
April, the small rosy-red blooms being very 
numerous. It will thrive in almost any 
position, and should be planted in soil con¬ 
taining a portion of pent or leaf-mould. I 
have also found it very useful for forcing. 
—B. 

Fcrsythia viridissima.— Many fail with 
this plant, owing to pruning it at the 
wrong time. Such work should be carried 
out directly the flowers arc over, cutting 
the shoots hard back to within three or 
four buds of the base. Strong, vigorous 
growths will beJJp, end of the 
summer, and they will "eventually be 
clot held with a wealth of gtdjchjn flowors 
the 
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Evergreen Shrubs with Showy Blossoms. 


(Reply to " Shrub.”) 

The number of true evergreens with 
showy blossoms Is. exclusive of Rhododen¬ 
drons, very limited compared with the 
summer-lesiling kinds. In the favoured 
Turfs of these isles the choice is greater 
Ilian for.file (‘older districts. The follow¬ 
ing are all desirable evergreen shrubs 
from a flowering point of view. 

HERlIF.HinOPSIS couali.iw. —In tliis file 
globular flowers, of a rich red colour, are 
borne in pendent racemes: This Berberi- 
dopsls commences to bloom in July, and 
continues for two or throe months. It is 
a native of Chile, and, like many plants 
from that region, is hardy only in the 
milder parts of the country. 

BerberIs.—O f the different evergreen 
Barberries the best are Berberis acumi¬ 
nata, B. Aquifoliimi, • B. Darwini, B. 
japonica, valuable from the fact that it 
flowers early in the year, and that de¬ 
lightful hybrid, B. stenophylla. 

Ciioisya tkrnata. —This, the Mexican 
Orange Flower, is a valuable shrub, whose 
pure white flowers, each over an -inch 
across, are pleasantly scented. The leaves 
when crushed have an unpleasant odour. 
Though sometimes injured by frost, it is 
far hardier than one would expect, of a 
native of Mexico. The flowers are borne 
in the spring. 

Cist us (Rock Rose).—A genus of beau¬ 
tiful-flowering shrubs, natives principally 
of the Mediterranean region. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many of them are apt to be injured 
or even killed during a severe winter. 
Among the hardiest is C. Loretti, whose 
flowers are white, with a crimson blotch 
at. the base of each petal. Other .good 
kinds are albidus, corbariensis, crlspus, 
cy prius, ladaniferus, laurifolius, and 
purpureas. 

Dabcecia roMFOi.iA. —A member of the 
Ileatli family that reaches a height of IS 
inches to 2 feet. The large, urn-shaped 
flowers are in the typical kind of rosy- 
purple colour, hut there are also varieties 
with parii-coloured, reddish-purple, and 
white flowers. 

Daphne. —Some members of tills genus 
are summer-leafing and others evergreen. 
Among the best of these latter are D. 
Blagayana, with cream-coloured blossoms ; 
1). Cneorum. rose: 1). neamlitnna, pur¬ 
plish ; and 1). retusa, rosy-purple. 

Desfontainea spinosa.— A Chilian shrub, 
which, out of bloom, might readily lie mis¬ 
taken for a Holly. The blooms, however, 
are quite distinct from those of any oilier 
occupant of our gardens, being of a thick, 
wax-like texture, and in colour scarlet- 
crimson tipped with yellow. They are 
borne during Inite summer and autumn. 
Unfortunately, it is hardy only in especi¬ 
ally favoured localities. 

Ekcali.onia. —Along the southern part of 
England the Escallonias form a very hand¬ 
some group of evergreen shrubs, remark¬ 
able for the beauty of their blossoms. In 
colder localities they are often injured 
during the winter. Most of them flower 
from July onwards. Desirable kinds are 
E. exonicnsls, pinkish ; floribnnda, white ; 
macrantha, rosy-red; punctata, rich 
crimson : and rubra, red. 

Faiuana imbricata.— Though a member of 
the Solanum family, this forms a Heath¬ 
like shrub of rather erect habit. The 
1 ubular-sliaiKKl, pure while flowers are 
borne in June and July. It is too tender 
for cold districtsr^- 


lens, G. rosmar ini folia and G. sulpburea, 
are handsome shrulis in the warmer ports 
of this country. The*, flowers of G. 
rosmar ini folia are of a rosy-red colour, and 
those of G. sulpburea pule yellow. 

Heaths. —Under this head may be in¬ 
cluded the true Heaths (Erica) and the 
Heather (CaIlium or Erica vulgaris), re¬ 
presented by a great nuiwl»er of varieties. 
In habit those Heaths vary from large 
shrubs or small trees, ns in E. arbr>Te«. I 
which will, under favourable conditions, 
reach a height of 12 feet to 20 feel, to 
Erica cornea, which is less than a foot 
high. 

IIei.ianthemu-m (Sun Rose).—The Ileli- 
antlieimiins need a warm and sunny spot, 
lo see them at. their best. The most 
generally met with is II. vulgare, repre¬ 
sented by a great number of garden 
forms. 

Kalmia. —The Kalinins are nearly re¬ 
lated lo the Rhododendrons. The largest 
member of the genus is the Calico Bush 
of thh States—Kalmia latifolia. The 
flowers vary in colour from white, or 
nearly so, to deep rose. Ollier species are 
Kalmia glauca, with purplish-rose blos¬ 
soms, and Kalmia augustifolia, rosy-red. 

Ledum. —The best, is Ledum latifolium 
(Labrador Tea), which forms a much- 
branelied hush from 2 feet to a yard in 
height. The white flowers are borne in 
dense, rounded clusters at tlie points of 
tlie shoots during May. 

Lkioimiyllum ihtxifoi.ium. —This is some¬ 
what like a miniature Ledum. The 
flowers, which are home in May and 
June, are while tipipod witli pink. When 
at its best, it is a delightful little shrub. 

Olearia. —Most of the Daisy Bushes, as 
the Oloarlns are popularly termed, are 
tender in many districts. By far the har¬ 
diest is Olearia Ilaasti. a native of New 
Zealand. The small white flowers are 
borne in clusters during July and August, 
when comparatively few shrubs are in 
bloom. 

OzoTIIAMNUS nos MARINI FOLIU S. — Tills, 
which is also known as Ileliehrysum ros- 
inarinUblium, hears the i*>pular name of 
“ Snow in Summer,” owing to the great 
profusion in which its tiny, pure white, 
Daisy-like blossoms are borne. Unfor¬ 
tunately. it is hardy only in particularly 
favoured districts. It is a native of Tas¬ 
mania. 

Pif.ris, often known as Andromeda.— 
The oldest is Pieris floribunda, which 
forms a freely branched specimen 3 feet 
to 0 feet in height. The erect, panicles of 
white, urn-shaped flowers are borne in 
April. A larger grower, which blooms 
about the same time, is P. japonica. whose 
comparatively long panicles of blossoms 
are strictly drooping. P. formosa, which 
is tree-like in habit, is more tender than 
the other two. 

Tiiicuspidaria. —Where it is hardy, this 
is one of the handsomest of all evergreen 
flowering shrubs. It is, however, only in 
especially favoured districts that it can 
he depended ujion. The drooping, urn- 
shaped blossoms are large, thick in tex¬ 
ture, and In colour rich crimson. A white- 
flowered sjieeies is Tricuspidaria de- 
ipeiidens. 

Veronica. —The hardiest of the shrubby 
Veronicas, is V. Traversi, which forms a 
rounded bush densely clothed with neat 
foliage. The white flowers are borne in 
great profusion in July. 

Viburnum. —By far the best evergreen 


species, regarded from a flowering point 
of view, is the Laurustinus (Viburnum 
Tinus), whose while flowers arc home, ac¬ 
cording to the weather, from autumn till 
spring. 

Yucca. —All the Yuccas are very striking 
when in flower, but the most imposing at 
that stage Is the Adam’s Needle (Yucca 
gloriosa). The creamy-white, Lily-like 
flowers are lx>rne in an eriH*t panicle. A 
very free-flowering si»ocies is Y. flla- 
mentosa, which does not form a stem 
above ground. The most graceful of all 
is Y. recurva. whose leaves are devoid of 
that stiffness characteristic of those of 
Yucca gloriosa. K. It. W. 


NOTES AM) HEP LIES. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis.— Ever since I 
first grew it, Cotoneaster horizontalis has 
never failed to produce a plentiful crop of 
its crimson berries. This year it appears 
to have excelled itself, and the bushes are 
literally studded with fruit. The effect is 
very beautiful, even although the plentiful 
array of fruits and the symmetrical man¬ 
ner in which they are formed on the 
branches may savour of formality to many. 
I look upon this as one of the most valu¬ 
able of the d war for Cotoneastors. It is a 
true Kockspray, and looks exceedingly well 
on rockwork at all seasons, whether with 
its fresh, deep green foliage alone or when 
studded with its little pinkish flowers and 
wdien these are followed by the crimson 
berries we are enjoying at present. These 
remain for a good while on the plants, as 
the birds do not appear to be fond of them 
—at least, I have never observed any of 
the feathered race helping themselves to 
its fruit. In its fruiting properties it. is a 
groat contrast to C. adprossa, which rarely 
berries here, and. when it does, there arc 
only one or two berries on a big stretch of 
foliage.—S'. Arnott. 

Olearia (Eurybia) stellulata. — This 
Daisy-bush is most useful for spring 
flowering, being often well out In March 
in a sheltered position, though April and 
May are, jierhaps, the months when it 5 s 
usually at its best. A well-grown bush in 
full blossom is a lovely sight—a mass of 
white Daisy-like flowers. It seems to like 
a peaty soil, not too dry, but otherwise is 
quite easy to grow, and it can he propa¬ 
gated either from seed or cuttings. The 
worst of these Daisy-bushes is that they 
look so untidy after flowering, though this 
is not such an offender In this way ns is 
O. Ilaasti. The liest tiling is to go over 
the bush with a pair of shears when the 
flowering is over, hut as there is so much 
else to he done at that time of year this is 
often neglected, and the hush then remains 
a dowdy object till the seeds have 
dispersed.—N. L. 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus.— This, from 
China and Japan, is one of the most satis¬ 
factory late autumn flowering shrubs we 
have. It belongs to the Verbena order, 
and forms a twiggy shrub, the current 
year’s shoots being terminated by corymbs 
of bright blue flowers in October. As in¬ 
clement weather is not infrequent during 
the period of flowering, it is well to give 
this shrub a sunny, sheltered position, 
where it will get the benefit of any good 
weather there may be, and it is well worth 
a place on a wall .—Irish Gardening. 

The Cornish Heath.— No one can go amiss 
in ordering a few’ plants of the Cornish 
Heath, one of whose unquestionable claims 
is that it blooms late in the year and is 
perfectly hard.r.. ^It does not require peat 
and is growing weir here in i>oor, stony 
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ROSES. 


Rose Irene 

Tins Ilose, to which n Gold Modal was 
awarded when shown by Messrs. (\ 
McGreedy and Soil at the autumn exhibi¬ 
tion of tin* National Hose Society on Scp- 
tcinher nth, is deserving of attention. It 
is said to he useful either for exhibition or 
pardon decoration. The colour is yellow 
and pale orange, the shape globular. The 
foliage is of good substance and. we should 
say, not liable to mildew. 


Thompson. 

the Sphagnum Moss. It is an annual and 
is readily raised from seed. 

(T lti re. —D rose raw are not difficult to 
grow, provided they get cool intermediate 
treatment throughout the year. They 
should he repotted early in the spring, just 
before growth begins, the rooting medium 
consisting of fibrous jieat. or Osmund a 
fibre, living Sphagnum Moss, and partly- 
1 decayed Oak leaves in equal parts, to 



IHDOOH PLANTS. 

The Sundews 

. (Proskra). 

The Droseras are a group of small-grow¬ 
ing plants distributed over most parts ef 
the world, and usually found in marshy or 
wet places. They are very beautiful when 
well grown. A few of the best species are 
D. binnta, sometimes known as P. dieho- 
torna; it is a native of Australia. I>. 
spnthul.ita, also from Australia, is very 
distinct, and a charming plant. It is of a 
close, compact habit, and when grown in 
full sunshine it turns almost red. These 
have bulbous roots and remain dormant 
for a long period in their native habitat. 
I>. cnpensis, which hails from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the North American I), 
filiformis are both desirable perennial 
species. Then we ImrfP'theL Rrituril J4. 


which is added a moderate sprinkling of 
coarse sand. The fibre and leaves are cut 
up fairly fine, and the Sphagnum Moss 
must have all rubbish removed. Pans 
about 7 inches or S inches in diameter are 
the most suitable receptacles, and they 
should be filled to one-half of their depth 
with drainage. Each pan will take several 
crowns, six or seven l>eing ample for a 
pan 7 inches in diameter. The soil is made 
tolerably firm around the plants, and when 
the potting is completed the surface should 
be neatly trimmed with a pair of scissors 
Plenty of water is needed throughout the 
growing season, the plants never becoming 
really dry at the base. The surroundings 
must also be kept moist by syringing be¬ 
tween the pans and sprinkling water on 
the floors. Wherever iwissible rain-water 
should be used, as it promotes healthy 
growth and encourages the Sphagnum 
Moss to keep fresh and green. 

Droseras are increased by means of divi¬ 
sion, seeds, and root cuttings, the Iwo 


latter methods being those usually em¬ 
ployed. Seeds may be sown directly they 
are ripe, upon i*>ts of Sphagnum Moss and 
l>eat, but all the large heads of the former 
must lie removed or they will eventually 
choke the small seedlings. 

Hoots from strong, healthy plants should 
he selected and cut into pieces half an inch 
or an inch in length. They should be 
planted about half an inch deep in sand 
and pent, and then transferred to a warm 
propagating frame. In a few weeks 
growth will be visible, and when sufficient 
progress, has been made they should be 
given a separate existence. Small jwits 
must be used, and a good supply of sharp 
sand may he incorporated with the pent, 
and Sphagnum Moss. With careful atten¬ 
tion they sion make useful plants. 

T. W. H. 


XorEi s' AXD REPLIED. 

Two pretty and interesting Begonias. — 

The first to mention is Begonia Dregei, a 
white-flowered si>ecies from South Africa. 
It forms an upright-growing plant, with a 
stout stem of a somewhat fleshy nature. 
It branches freely, and the comparatively 
small neat leaves serve admirably as a 
setting to the white blossoms, which are 
borne over a lengthened period. The 
second species, Begonia Sutherlandi, forms 
a large irregularly-shaped tuber, and the 
stems die down in the winter. The style 
of growth is spreading, and the rather 
small coppery orange-coloured flowers are 
very freely borne during the summer. Be¬ 
tween these two above-named species a 
very desirable hybrid was raised about 
fifty years ago by the late Colonel Trevor 
Clarke, of Da veil try. This is Begonia 
Weltoniensis, a useful decorative plant. 
At one time it used to be bedded out during 
the summer, and was also somewhat ex¬ 
tensively grown for Covent Garden Mar¬ 
ket. It. forms an upright, freely-branched 
specimen, the petioles of whose leaves are 
bright red and flowers pink. It is some¬ 
what singular that a combination of white 
and orange should give rise to pink, but it 
has also happened with regard to other 
plants. Begonia Dregei is also one of the 
parents of Gloire de Lorraine, Begonia 
socotrana being the other.—W. T. 

Cassia corymbosa.— This old-fashioned 
plant continues to bloom during tin* latter 
part of the summer well on into the 
autumn. It is a first-rate subject for 
clothing the back wall of a greenhouse or 
for furnishing the roof of a lofty conserva¬ 
tory. Apart from the beauty of its golden- 
yellow flowers, its rich green pinna to 
leaves are very attractive, so that even 
when out of bloom its ornamental quali¬ 
ties are of a high order. In favoured parts 
of these Islands this Cassia will, given the 
protection of a wall, pass the winter with¬ 
out injury and flower freely. Trior to the 
war fair-sized specimens were sometimes 
planted out during the summer in our 
public parks. This Cassia is not at. all 
difficult to strike from cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots during the late spring and 
early summer.—T. 

Lindenbergia grandiflora.— For flower¬ 
ing in the greenhouse during late autumn 
this Lindenbergia is very valuable. It is 
of a somewhat scandent habit of growth, 
but if stopped freely when young it can be 
grown as a bush from 2 feet to ?> feet in 
height. The general apiiearance of a plant 
at a little distance suggests a large- 
flowered Musk in full bloom. A native of 


the Himalayas, this Lindenbergia is not 
often met with in gardens. It is a plant 
of easy culture, a«-jcmtDn^s^pick in the 
spring will make good flowering examples 


l.y nnliiijftj. IHtrinflM?■siifinnor they m;,y 
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THE HITCHEH GflRDEH. 

Treatment of Soil. 


I have a fruit ami vegetable garden, the 
top spit of which, in the course of cen¬ 
turies of cultivation, has become quite 
black, but there is a subsoil of a kind of 
red alluvial gravel, sand, and clay. Two 
years ago the part not occupied by fruit- 
trees was trenched three spits deep, a large 
quantity of decayed garden refuse being 
dug into the bottom spit, together with a 
dressing of Vapor! te. The trenching 
brought a small quantity of the red soil 
Into the top spit, but is now incorporated. 
After digging, half the ground was dressed 
with gas-lime, as Club-root was found to 
1)0 a perfect pest. The garden cropped 
fairly well apart from the Cabbage tribe*. 
Last winter the garden had a further 
dressing of ground lime all over, but was 
not trenched. This season at sowing time 
the garden was divided lengthwise. On 
one half farmyard manure was used and 
Wakeley’s Hop manure on the other, so 
that the rows of vegetables should be half 
in one and half in the other as a test. 
Potatoes also received a liberal dressing 
of wood-ashes. Although there was not so 
much evidence of Club-root except amongst 
the Cauliflowers, the garden has not 
crop]x*d as well as it should do, even allow¬ 
ing for the drought, which was by no 
means severe here. For instance, Spring 
Cabbage wore not ready to out until July- 
August. The ground seems thoroughly 
poor. I have tested the soil with neutral 
litmus paper In eight different places, and 
it. seems almost neutral, with a tendency 
tx> acidity. I intended to give a dressing 
of basic slag now, but on looking up an 
answer to one of j-onr correspondents 
printed last December I find it is only suit¬ 
able for a heavy soil, but this is light, 
though subsoil is on the heavy side. What 
do you suggest? I do not want to give 
anything of too acid a nature, owing to 
club-root. Traces of lime are still plainly 
visible here and there. I am dependent on 
artificials, being only able to get a small 
quantity of farmyard manure. There arc 
Gooseberries, Rlack Currants. Raspberries, 
three Apples, and Rhubarb on the land, 
but they have had special dressings of Hop 
manure and do well. Area is about 000 
square yards. IT. W. Paltry. 

[After careful consideration of your 
note it apitears to us that you cannot do 
better than give a dressing of basic slag 
now at the rate of 2 ozs. to 4 ozs. i>er 
square yard, thoroughly incorporating it 
with the soil. As this is slow in action it 
is imperative that it be applied without 
further delay. Then early in February 
apply 2 ozs. sui>crphosplinte of lime and 
1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia or 3 ozs. 
kainit per square yard, forking it in. This 
eh on Id correct the acidity of the soil and 
at the same time promote rapid and vigor¬ 
ous growth. With regard to the Rrassica 
tribe, if growth should not In* satisfactory, 
say, in from six to eight weeks after plant¬ 
ing. try the effect of 1 oz. sulphate of am¬ 
monia to the square yard ou a portion of 
the crop and 1 oz. of nitrate of soda, if 
obtainable, on the other, and let which¬ 
ever yields the most satisfactory result be 
your guide in future. It is quite possible 
the soil contains some constituent for 
which a social chemical is necessary to 
render it available or more suited for the 
production of vegetables. This, of course, 
could only Ik- revealed by analysis. If you 
care to send jmi tuple of t|ie soil to a 

0iu fact ij-ia* r-HJ 11 <)f re¬ 


pute he would undoubtedly be pleased to 
go into the matter and supply you with 
a manure specially compounded to meet 
the case. May we ask if you applied too 
strong a dose of gas lime? If so. this 
would have a detrimental effect on vegeta¬ 
tion for a long time afterwards.] 


XOTEl S AND REPLIES. 

Mushrooms in cellar.— Will you please 
give me a few hints on how to grow Mush¬ 
rooms in dark cellar during winter?— 
14993. 

[Provided a cellar is so placed that none 
of the peculiar and, In a dwelling, un¬ 
pleasant and unhealthy perfume of Mush¬ 
room-beds can ascend into the house, then 
a cellar is an excellent place In which to 
grow Mushrooms. Iiut should the tem- 
perature of the cellar become compara¬ 
tively warm during the summer, then it Is 
best not to make up beds until the end of 
August, as a dry atmosphere breeds a 
.species of rust or mildew. The best sea¬ 
son for Mush room-bed s is from September 
to the end of May. (Jet plenty of sweet 
Stable-manure, shake out the long straw', 
turn what is left two or three times, well 
mixing it and giving some water each time: 
then make up on the cellar floor a solid bed 
some 12 inches deep, and very firm. After 
a few days break up cakes of Mushroom 
spawn into about eight, pieces, force these 
pieces into the manure at intervals of 
0 inches, coat over with an inch thick of 
fresh loam, water freely, then cover up 
with straw litter.] 

Selecting seeds.— In the dull, winter 
days and long nights those interested in 
gardening frequently review the labours 
of the i»ist season, and learn both from 
failures and successes. After all, experi¬ 
ence, as ever, Is the best school. Ere long 
programmes for another year’s work will 
bo draw'll up,-and decision will be made ns 
to seeds to be sown. In this connection it 
is w'orth while to remember that the ma¬ 
jority of seeds are sown with a too lavish 
hand, and failing to thin the plants suttl- 
clently at the right time, the results are 
not always so satisfactory as they might 
he. This is particularly noticeable In the 
ease of vegetable seeds—Parsnips, Car¬ 
rots. Turnips, Reet, etc. Those who have 
failed in this respect are not likely to re¬ 
peat the error, neither arc they likely to 
begrudge iwying a little extra in these 
times to secure seeds of quality, a pineli 
of the best being worth throe times the 
quantity of an inferior sort, having regard 
to the fact that it takes just the same 
labour and care to grow an inferior plant 
as it does the best. Quality in seeds al¬ 
ways counts in the end.—Woonn ast wick. 

Potato King Edward VII- —When this 
variety was first introduced I gave it a 
trial for a couple of seasons, but it proved 
a comparative failure, so had to discard it. 
A friend about a mile distant, to whom T 
had given a few pounds of seed, had good 
crops, clean and of excellent flavour when 
cooked. It is largely cultivated in Kent, 
and is on the market towards the end of 
September. The pretty pink markings ou 
the skin, also the excellent shape of tin* 
tuber, make it a favourite variety for ex¬ 
hibition. Up to tiie present little disease 
has been noted, and if care is taken in 
sorting at raising time we ought not to be 
troubled much with the malady a 
storing. 


The Making of Potato Clamps. 

The Potato crop this season has been 
singularly free from disease, but with a 
view to preserving the yield it is most im¬ 
portant that careful attention should be 
paid to clamping or pitting. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions will be found helpful. The 
Condition of the tubers at clamping 
time is important. They should be put 
away in a dry state and as free from soil 
as i>ossible. Injured tubers, since they 
cause extra heating and serve as centres 
for the commencement of decay, should 
not be included. It is most important also 
to exclude all blighted tubers. Where 
these are present in quantity, 10 per cent, 
or over, they may not only decay, but an* 
a source of danger to others. Tubers 
which have been frozen or flooded should 
not he clamped. If a certain proportion 5 s 
believed to be injured they should not be 
put into the main clamp, but might be 
pitted separately. The same advice ap¬ 
plies to bar rowings, which arc apt to be 
badly injured or touched with frost. 
Potatoes which have produced late growth 
or are still “green" (i.c., Immature) are 
particularly liable to heat. Special care 
is, therefore, necessary in the case of ouch 
a crop, and subsequent inspection should 
be made at intervals. With regard to the 
Form of the clamp, the following i>oints 
should be borne in mind :—Large clamps 
are liable to develop more heat than small 
ones, hence it is false economy to build 
them tot» big. Although, when other con¬ 
ditions are favourable, Potatoes may some¬ 
times keep well in a large clamp, as a 
general rule it is unsafe and inadvisable 
for the base to exceed 7 feet. In many 
parts of the country a smaller size is cus¬ 
tomary. The site should he dry and well 
drained, and the base, if anything, 
slightly above the. general soil-level. 
The soil covering should not be put on 
too soon. If the weather be line and there 
is no appearance of severe frost a full 
fortnight should elapse between “straw- 
ing" and closing in with the first covering 
of the soil. In very wet weather the soil 
may be put on sooner, as it is inadvisable 
to close in when the straw is sodden with 
water. In putting on botli the early and 
the second or “ winter coat " the north side 
should receive first attention. 


Spraying of Potato crops.— The Hoard 
of Agriculture and Fisheries has again 
called attention to the Inqiortnnce of allot¬ 
ment holders, gardeners, and small culti¬ 
vators generally taking measures to spray 
their Potato erojis so as to prevent disease. 
A leaflet on Potato Plight (No. 23) has 
l>cen published, and may he obtained free 
of charge on application to the Hoard of 
Agriculture. 3, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
It Is hoiied that the Councils of Horoughs 
and Urban and Rural Districts and 
Parishes w'ill help by purchasing spraying 
machines—if not already in possession of 
them—with the necessary chemicals and 
hiring them out for use by the small 
holders and cottagers in tlieir respective 
districts. Where possible the Councils 
should also arrange for the spraying to Ik* 
carried out by a competent oi)orntor. The 
Ministry of Health will offer no objection 
to the necessary expenditure being in¬ 
curred, but they consider that a suitable 
charge should in all cases bo made for the 
use of the machines. The sale and distri¬ 
bution of machines and chemicals are this 
season being left iu the hands of the trade, 
and the importance of placing orders Im¬ 
mediately with local dealers (ironmongers, 
implement denier?, horticultural sundries- 
men. or c^emjsts). is specially urged. Any 
local authority desiring to take action 


ftei| ( should c()nimnnicntc with the JToard of 
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BOOKS. 


How to Build Cheap Cottages. 

Tins is au important book.* It concerns 
a matter which is common to everybody. 
The main thing about it is that its object 
is a good one; that is, to get over the enor¬ 
mous cost of building at the present time. 
If the author’s idea is carried out, there 
will be effected a saving in the carriage of 
materials, the cost of brick-making, also 
in the time taken to build the cottages, 
and a great national want will be met and 
dealt with. 

There must be miles and miles of coun¬ 
try—take, the weald of Kent and Sussex, 
for example—where tlie laud itself would 
supply the materials necessary for cot¬ 
tages required. 

The author, in the course of liis volume, 
deals with cob, pise en terre, chalk, and 
clay methods of cottage building, and, on 
the whole, very satisfactorily. For the 
information of those not acquainted with 
these variations in primeval building 
methods, we may say that cob is mud or 
clay, reinforced with straw, Bracken, or 
Heather: pise en terre is dry earth, 
stamped down hard into moulds, the thick¬ 
ness of the walls: chalk building is a vari¬ 
ant of the foregoing, to deal with local con¬ 
ditions: and the clay method is that of 
building with sun-dried blocks. With one 
or two b modifications, the above can be 
used practically anywhere, if only our 
utterly absurd building regulations and 
byelaws can be controlled out of eight for 
the time being. 

These are not new methods, as some sup- 
l«»se. but are as old as the hills. They are 
mentioned by most classic writers in one 
way or another. Mr. St. Loe Strachey has 
done good service in his advocacy of these 
cheap cottages. 

One important matter we would like to 
mention, and that is how to save timber 
Most cottages have high-pitched vast roofs, 
generaily thatched, requiring a large quan¬ 
tity of timber, costly to build and a i>er- 
petual menace if tire catches them. The 
better and safer way is to make the roof 
of reinforced concrete—flat—with a chan¬ 
nel to carry off the water to a tank, water 
sometimes being very valuable in a coun¬ 
try place. The cottages could be made 
pretty by the addition of a porch and an 
ornamental pnraj>et along the top. 

The book contains a number of useful 
illustrations and a good index, and is cheap 
at the price. 


* "CoUage Building in Cob, Pit£, Chalk, and Clay. " By 
Clough WildamB-Ellip, wilh an introduction by J. SL Loe 
Strachey. Country Life series. Price Gs. ret; post free, 
6s. 6d. Of a t Booksellers, or from our own Book Depart¬ 
ment. 


“ Applied Botany.” —Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton are publishing a number of 
books, under the classification “The New 
Teaching Series,” 4s. fid. iK?r volume. The 
subjects dealt with include business, com¬ 
merce, Industrial chemistry, natural 
wealth, engineering, agricultural chemis¬ 
try, botany, history, geography, and litera¬ 
ture, and are for fairly advanced students 
in higher-grade schools and middle forms 
in secondary schools. The volume on 
“ Applied Botany,” by G. S. M. Ellis, B.A., 
is clearly and scientifically written, well 
printed, with a number of helpful illustra¬ 
tions and a good index. Teachers and 
students will appreciate this excellent 
work, (l-’ost free 5s. ojL-441 
from otiy own Book pcfartij 



Interesting Exhibition at Vincent 
Square. 


Tiikue were many features of interest at 
the fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society held on November 18, in 
which the several important departments, 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers, participated. 
Unique among them all was the remark¬ 
able collection of Potatoes arranged across 
the western end of the Hall by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, the like of 
which, from the educational standpoint at 
least, lias not before appeared. Of its 
comprehensiveness, the fact that, in addi¬ 
tion to ample collections of varieties im¬ 
mune or non-immuue to wart disease, some 
100 dishes of new seedlings, a selection 
from some 70,000 first raised a few years 
ago, and a further set of forty-two crosses 
of immune varieties were staged will afford 
the reader some idea of the work involved 
and the stupendous task which the Messrs. 
Sutton have set themselves in the hope of 
successfully combating the most malignant 
disease that has ever attacked the Potato. 

Apart from these the exhibits of a large 
number of wild types of tuber-bearing 
species of Solanum from Chili, Peru, and 
elsewhere, together with a collection of 
seed berries, the result of crosses from the 
finest immune sorts known at the present 
time, while affording food for thought for 
the student—practical or scientific—but 
demonstrates the completeness of the work. 
Very fine, too, was the exhibit of fruits 
from Elstree. There were imposing dis¬ 
plays of Chrysanthemums, delightful 
groups of Carnations, and rich arrays of 
Orchids. Neriues afforded vivid colour 
touches to the whole, while the white 
Crocus speciosus, than which nothing so 
exquisitely beautiful was on view, demon¬ 
strated that among hardy plants there is a 
never-ending succession to gladden the eye 
the year through. Following are some de¬ 
tails of the show. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

In the first-named section nothing was 
more worthy of praise than the exhibit of 
fruits 1 —Apples, Pehrs, Grapes—so skilfully 
arranged by Mr. E. Beckett. It was also 
an education, an ideal, to which the young 
gardener of to-day might well endeavour to 
aspire if nothing more. To a plenitude of 
fruit of I he highest excellence as regards 
colour, finish, and complete immunity 
from defects, there was wedded such skil¬ 
ful arrangement as to make a perfectly 
harmonious picture. A set stand backed 
and overt upped by Kentias was in the 
nature of a foil. In front, intcri>osed by 
Crotons and extending throughout the back 
line, some fifteen bunches of eui»erbly- 
tinished Grapes were arranged, the rank 
and file gorgeously-coloured Apples and 
tempting-looking Pears, with other fruits 
largely and liberally disposed in pyramids. 
The collection approximated to about 150 
dishes, the Grapes including faultless 
bunches of Gros Maroc, Cooler's Black, 
Appley Towers, Muscat of Alexandria, and 
others. Notable Apple groups were those 
of Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Baumann’s Red 
Reinette, The Queen, Lane's Prince 
Albert, Royal Jubilee, Bismarck, Tower 
of Glamis, Rev. W. Wilks, Feasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Charles Ross, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Norfolk Beaufin. Chief among 
the Pears were Beurr£ Bose and Beurre 
Suiierfln. A Gold Medal was deservedly 
awarded. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons were awarded 
a Gold Medal for the magnificent exhibit 
of Potatoes, to which reference has already 
been made. Of these, in the main exhibit 
there were thirty-seven varieties shown 


which have proved to be resistant to the 
much-to-be-dreaded wart disease, and 
sixty-five non-immune varieties which may 
still be planted with profit and safety 
outride infected areas. The italics are of 
the greatest importance. Varieties which 
are entirely immune include Sutton's 
White City (which at the Birmingham 
National Potato show a week since was 
awarded the Champion Cup), Arran Com¬ 
rade (the Gold Medal variety of the recent 
Ormskirk trials), Golden Wonder, Arran 
Rose, Bishop (splendid kidney), Mauve 
Queen, Climax (coloured round), The 
Templar, The Ally (second early), Edzell 
Blue, Witch Hill, Kerr’s Pink (round), 
Arran Victory (late round), Sutton’s 
Abundance (late), The Locliar (late round), 
Supreme (second early), White Round, 
Border Queen (second early coloured 
Kidney), Snowdrop, Sutton’s A1 (early), 
and The Sutton Fiourball (late, coloured 
round). Of non-iiumune sorts some lead¬ 
ing types are:— Early: Sharpe's Express, 
Eclipse, May Queen, and Ninety-fold. 
Second Early: Epicure, Stirling Castle. 
British Queen, and Edinburgh Castle. 
Late: King Edward VII., Arrau Chief. 
Gordon Castle, and Drummond Castle. In 
glass jars in spirit all the known diseases 
of the Potato were to he seen, thus adding 
materially to the educational value of the 
exhibit as a whole. 

Magnificent is the only word calculated 
accurately to describe the dozen boxes of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin Apples staged by Mr. 
W. IT. Page, Hampton, and for which the 
Hogg Memorial Medal was awarded. 
Forty fruits were arranged in cacli box, 
and, with each fruit a replica of the next, 
the whole constituted a good object-lesson 
of perfect grading on the market plan. 
Finer finished fruit of this popular dessert 
sort has never, probably, been seen. Fruit, 
also of high excellence, came from Messrs. 
G. G. Whitelegg and Co., Chislehurst, 
some sixty dishes of the finest produce 
being staged. Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Derby, Brownlee’s Russet, Bismarck, 
Cox’s Orange, Cellini Pippin, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, Barnack Beauty, Lord Hindlip, Em¬ 
peror Alexander, and Newton Wonder 
were among the best Apples, while of 
Pears, Doyenne du Comice and Confer¬ 
ence were excellent. Silver-gilt Knightian 
Medal. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Chrysanthemums dominated this section, 
those from Mr. H. J. Jones, which gained 
a Silver-gilt Flora Medal, being grand 
Phyllis Cooper (golden), Tom Wren 
(white), Mrs. IT. J. Jones (soft pink) 
are a trio of the finest singles, Mrs. Adams 
(yellow incurved), Grace (silvery-rose in¬ 
curved), Mrs. E. Dove (Japanese plum 
coloured), Victory (long-petal led white 
Japanese), and General Allenby (golden 
Japanese) being very handsome. Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co. arranged a big bank. 
Sorcerer, Louisa Pockett, Queen Mary, and 
Advance (golden incurved) being some of 
the best. Silver-gilt. Flora Medal. In 
Messrs. Lux ford’s group Heston Bronze, 
Bronze Cranfordia, and Alantranto (rich 
bronze) were notable. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers excelled with 
Carnations, staging handsome vasevs of 
Destiny, Mary Allwood, Enchantress 
Supreme, and the new yellow perpetunl- 
flowering Mulmaison Jessie Allwood. 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons and Stuart 
Low and Co. also showed these flowers. 
From Messrs. HQrigir 3ilfcy: Hand Sons, 
Limited, came-an excellent lot of-Cyela— 
mens and forms Of Neiihrolepls. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Fruit-houses. —Any unid-season Grapes 
still hanging will be best cut and bottled, 
so as to afford the Vines as long a season 
of rest as possible. If there is no Grape- 
re cm, one may be improvised for the occa¬ 
sion if a dry room in a dwelling-house or 
outbuilding is at liberty, and in which 
there is a fireplace, so that, if necessity 
arises, artificial warmth can l»e provided. 
A thoroughly dry atmosphere being neces¬ 
sary , there should also be means of ven¬ 
tilating the room as well as excluding 
light, either with thick blinds or shutters. 
The temperature needed for the preserva¬ 
tion of Grapes under these conditions is 
with a dry, buoyant atmosphere 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. Any kind of bottle that will 
hold from a pint to a pint and a half of 
water will answer for inserting the ends 
of the lateralis to which the bunches are 
attached into, and for a rack on which to 
hang them a large-sized clothes-horse may 
be pressed into the service if materials 
for the making of a more portable one are 
n.ot at hand. Other necessaries are pieces 
of cotton-wool for plugging the mouths of 
the bottles after tire pieces of laterals are 
in cried and a few pieces of charcoal to 
put into each bottle to keep the water 
sweet. After the removal of the Grapes, 
half or wholly prune the Vines— t.c., ac¬ 
cording to whether they still retain their 
foliage or are leafless. Any work in con¬ 
nection with repairs, painting, etc., can 
then be undertaken, as well ns top-drers- 
ing and partial renovation of borders. As 
regards ordinary cleaning operations, hold 
such wprk in reserve for inclement 
weather. 

Repairing fruit walls. —Should walls for 
fruit trees stand in need of repair in the 
way of repainting and making the joints 
of the coping watertight, so that rain¬ 
water may be shed clear of the trees, the 
present is a good time to attend to the 
matter. Neglect in the first instance pro¬ 
vides harbour for insects, and, in the 
second, not only *is the stability of walls 
endangered, but the fact of the brickwork 
being in a more or less moist condition is 
detrimental to the well-being of trees 
trained against them, mere especially din¬ 
ing the blooming period. Okl stone walls, 
which are not the most suitable for train¬ 
ing fruit trees to; should be wired, and 
the walls afterwards coloured to a warm 
brick-red tint with lime-wash made of the 
requisite tint bv adding Venetian red in 
sufficient quantity ito it immediately fol¬ 
lowing the Poking of the lime. To'render 
the wash adhesive, add boiled linseed oil 
in. the proportion of one gallon to twenty 
gallons of wash. When wiring walls, run 
the wires from end to end of the wall, mid 
let them not be wider apart than 9 inches, 
and give two or three coats of paint after¬ 
wards. Make up 

Hotbeds on which to force Asparagus, 
and in due course others for the forcing of 
Potatoes, early Carrots, and Radishes. 
The materials for the making of the hot- 
ImhIs should first undergo the necessary 
preparation to sweeten and to free them 
from rank steam and noxious gases—a 
process which usually takes from two to 
three weeks, the time varying according 
to the nature of the manure and tiic source 
from which it is obtained. 

Lifting Gladioli. —As the leaves have 
now assumed a brown or irireued appear¬ 
ance. the conns of Gladioli should he 
lifted with as much soil as will adhere to 
the roots, and after attaching the laliels 
sm-jKMid them to nails on the walls of a 
Khed. where, after they have gone to rest 
and the tops are dead, they can be cleaned 
and .stored away in a cool, dry place. 


Digitized by 
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Scotland. 

Wall trees. —In view of the prolonged 
periods of drought which were experienced 
in the course ol the past summer, it is ad¬ 
visable at this time to make certain that 
the roots of wall trees are sufficiently 
moist It must be remembered that such 
trees are mere sheltered from main than 
tilor-e in the open, and it ought to lx* borne 
in mind, moreover, that urtas:; moisture 
is present in the necc.saiy quantity buds 
I arc* not only lialde to lie feeble* and in‘i\r- 
| tile, but to drop, especially in the case of 
! stone fruits. The careful man will tost 
I the soil in the neigh bon rhcod of his fruit 
I trees, and where it appears to bp rather 
dry, he will, even at the expenditure of. 
some time, remedy matter's. 

Red and White Currants. —The foliage 
of these has now ripened and fallen, and 
as soon as a convenient opportunity offers 
a beginning can be made with pruning. 
Tn the case of old and established plants, 
this is a simple operation, and consists 
merely in removing weak or exhausted 
wood, shortening that made during the 
current reason. As regards young trees 
in the course of formation, judgment must 
be used, and it is imperative that the 
centre of the bushes be kept ojien. Simi¬ 
lar details apply to the wint:r pruning of 
Gooseberries. 

Raspberry plantations. —The canes may 
now be finally thinned and trained in 
whatever form is found most convenient. 

I am an adherent of the old practice of 
“ bower ing,” and, as I have always found 
this method of dealing with the canes a 
very satisfactory one, I see no reason to 
alter it. On. the completion of training, 
the soil may be lightly—very lightly— 
forked over, to aerate it to some extent, 
and when frosts permit of wheeling being 
done, a mulch of good farmyard manure— 
whether fresh or rotted is immaterial— 
should ta* spread over the surface of the 
plantation. 

Globe Artichokes. —The weather lias 
been exceptionally mild up tM1 now, and 
stray heads of Artichokes have been pro¬ 
curable up to the middle cf the mouth. 
Nevertheless, it is advisable to protect the 
plants, winter damp rather than frost 
being more apt to damage Artichoke 
plants. Remove all decayed leaves, tie 
others in a bunch over the crowns, and 
afford a mulch of half-rotted leaves or of 
strawy litter. A sprinkling of root from 
time to time not only prevents birds from 
scattering the protective material, but is 
of ultimate service to the plants them¬ 
selves. 

Shrubberies.— Such planting or trans¬ 
planting as may have been decided upon 
ought now to receive attention. If cir¬ 
cumstances forbid such work at present, 
it will be advisable to defer it until 
spring. Some* shrubs, of course, and 
among them Azaleas, muy Ik* safely moved 
at almost any time, but when December 
is half-way gone it will lie found licttor, 
aa adviseii, to delay any further planting 
meantime. 

Hardy flower borders. —Even at this late 
date, these are not urattractive. There 
still remain Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Pvrethriim uliginosum, and 
ether things in bloom—rather weather¬ 
beaten, certainly, but much preferable to 
cut-over borders. More use might be 
made of the Kaffir Lily (Schlzostyles coo- 
cinea) for blooming out of doors at this 
time. The effect of a few good-sized 
clumps is alike bright and pleasing. A 
go k 1 piece of Kupat irium ageratoides, 
which was very conspicuous in a certain 
position over a number of years, has -suc¬ 
cumbed, pro.ba.bly owing t;i the drought 
experienced during summer. 

W. MoGr iTOG. 

Hal mac (Jurdcutf, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties. 

Herbaceous borders.— Most of the 
plants may now be cut down almost to 
the ground level. When this has been 
done; the surface soil should be pricked 
over with a fork, after which mounds of 
ashes may be placed around tender species 
as a protection against frost. The whale 
cf the border may be given a good mulch¬ 
ing of spent Mushroom manure or charred 
garden refuse and leaf-mould. If any new 
borders -are being made, let the planting 
be doiie in dry weather, and do not tread 
upon the soil without using planks. 

Herbaceous Paeonies may now be 
planted in the herbaceous borders or in 
bods, and may be mixed with other suit¬ 
able plants that will flower later. Tree 
Pioomes may also be planted now. If new 
beds are to be planted, the soil should bo 
enriched with good fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and manure. Plants on their own 
roots are much to l>e preferred to grafted 
ones. If the plants are grafted, they 
should be put into the soil below the pojnt 
whore the graft was inserted, and any 
suckers that may appear must be pulled 
off. During severe weather free Paeonies 
need slight protection. 

Asparagus-beds have been thoroughly 
cleaned and given a good top-dressing of 
farmyard manure. By applying it now 
the nianurial properties get washed down 
into the ground before spring arrives. 
The 

Rotation of crops is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. A well-considered scheme for 
the future cropping of the kitchen garden 
should now lie drawn up, and the various 
plots prepared accordingly. A change of 
site is beneficial to most vegetables, 
though there are exceptions, for good 
crops of Onions, Shallots, and Glolie Arti¬ 
chokes may be cultivated year after year 
on the same ground. Potatoes may bo 
grown on the same piece of ground year 
after year, provided the soil be well 
worked and manured each time. Carrots, 
Parsnips, and Beet should follow crops for 
which the ground was specially well 
manured, as the use of frosh manure is 
detrimental to them. The Brnssica family 
should not be allowed to follow each other, 
but should generally succeed tap-roooteil 
vegetables. The treatment of Celery 
brings the ground into a high state of cul¬ 
tivation, and most- vegetables do well after 
this crop. Whenever practicable, digging 
should be pushed on with, throwing thri* 
soil up as roughly as possible for wind 
and frost to exert their sweetening influ¬ 
ence on the same. When the weather 
docs not permit of working on. the ground, 
manure heaps may lie turned and mixed 
to get them into good condition. In many 
gardens the supply has to be supplemented 
with leaves, etc. When mixed with 
manure and well decayed, a mixture of 
this sort is excellent for Potatoes. Road 
scrapings, garden refuse, etc., may lie 
mixed with lime and turned hack into 
ridge-slmped heaps. This, when turned 
frequently and plent-v of manure added, is 
excellent for vegetables of all sorts. Dur¬ 
ing web days examino 

Potatoes and other loots in the store, 
removing any that show signs of decay. 
In the case of Potatoes for supplying very 
early crops, a portion of the selected 
tubers should lie laid out thinly on suit¬ 
able frays and stood in a warm house (such 
ns a vinery jm.it started) in a light jvosi- 
tioii, and syringed daily to start thorn into 
growth. When the is hoots are about 1 
inch long, all the weaker ones should be 
rubbed out, leaving only tlie strongest 
one. The most convenient method for the 
earliest supplies is to grow them in 10- 
inch pots, placing four tubers in each pot. 
The pots should be only half filled, leaving 
the remainder for top-dressing• later on. 
A light and porous compost should be used. 
Sharpe’s Exprc.xs, Sharpe’s Victor, and 
Mnv Quern. arc, excellent varieties fur 

tc-citina ftriflisaJutlMia:-. 
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Hyacinths. 

Top sizo Mother bulb* for Pot*, 
Ulxetei, Exhibition. 

1 each, /? / Single bnlhj. 

12 aort8, O/ ■ 7d. each. 

Gertrude, brilliant carmine re 1. 
Croud Maitre, splendid light blue. 
King of the YellowB, prinrose. 
King nf the Belgians, scarlet. 

Lt victoire, o ran iie-scarlet 
L’Innocence, beat pure wh te. 
L.dy Demy, char ning pink. 

Mai in, magnificent dee,) blue. 
Moreno, delicate waxy pink. 

Bose it Merveide, delicate rose. 
Queen of the Blues, sky blue, 
bir Wm. Mausiield, rich videt. 

Hyacinths, 1st size. 

Same varietie i'a* above. 

1 each. A l£* Single bu’hj, 

12 sorts, *T/0 5Jd. each. 

Hyacinths, 2nd s’ze. 

For Bedding and Cu ling. 

I 2/6 J" | is; 18/- 

In sep .rUe colours or mixed 
lied White. Deo 1 blue. 

Kobe. Mixed. Pale b ue. 

Hyacinths (Miniature). 

Kecomuiended for C nting 

2 /-SSL I IS 14/- 

In mixed shades on y. 

Roman Hyacinths. 

The best early pure white. 

I Top s.7.3, 5 6 doz 40 - 100 

! 2nd „ 4,6 „ 35/- „ 

Xmas Narcissus. 

The Giant Pap 2 » While 

1/4 Si | 1” 10/6 

Xmas Tulips. 

Early Due van Thol, in separate 
colours: Yellow, )a*gj while, red, 
and gold. 

2/8 a I m 20/- 


Onion Sets. 

BEST AILS A CRAIG TYPE. 
Price-lib, 1.8; 31ba,4.6. 

Mushr’m Spawn. 

Best quality, large bricks, 8J. 
each, 16 doz. 

Garden Boots. 

Wooden Soles, felt lined soles 
and upper*, damp proof. Save 
pounds in doctor's bills and re¬ 
pairs. No ltcing, fastens with 
strap and buckle. All ladies' and 
gents’ sizes. 

Per 
pair. 


Postage 
6d. extra. 


7/- 

Bulb Fibre. 

Better Lhxn soil for indoor culture 
of bulbs in bowls, vases, etc. Can 
be used to advantage in place of 
water in hyacinth glasses. Con¬ 
tains all the food which bulbs 
require except water. Clean to 
use. No smell. 

Bushel, 4 6. Peck, 16 



Bedding Tulips. 


Special Offer! Best quality 
bn I s All quite hardy out¬ 
doors, splendid for cutting. 
Cl»ra But;, salmon pink. 
Caledonia, orange scarlet. 
Cupido, rich carmine rose 
Golden Crown, yellow edged 
scarlet. 

Mac ospeiU,crimson, most deli¬ 
cately perfumed like a sweet n -a. 

3*10 bulbs. luOeac.i, 5 soils, 40 - 

231 ,. 51 . 22 6 

03 ,. 20 . 96 


The 

Beesian Shallot. 

44 Something Special.’* 

For several years Bees Ltd. have 
been experimenting with aud 
selecting Shallots with the object 
of seeming a strain which will 
keep oetter than those commonly 
grown, and give bumper crops into 
the bargain. This object has now 
been attained. The bu bs are 
pro-ific growers; of superb and 
delicate tlavour; and can be grown 
to a large size if desired for exhi¬ 
bition ; attractive in shape; oeep 
within shoulder; lifting them- 
se vts well out of the soil, so as to 
ensure thorough ripening. The 
colour is a beautiful golden straw 
yellow. Test this variety against 
the sort you usually g<ow. 
Price, 1 lb., 8d. | 7 lbs , 4/6. 

Giant Russian 
Red Shallots. 

Grows to J lb. and more in weight 
when grown for exhibition. Hand¬ 
somely coloured and of fine shape- 
Price -lib., 8 J.; 7lbs , 4/6, 

Ordinary Shallots. 

Price-1 lb , 6d.; 12 lbs, 5/6 


Crocus. 


Extra fine, top sized bulbs. 

1/452. I 155 9/- 

White Queen, large pure white. 
Heavenly Blue, lavender-blue 
P'lrule King, r cn dark purple, 
btriped Beauty, white and li’ac. 
Golden Giant, bright golden j ellow 
Mixed Shades, 8d. doz.; 5.-100. 

Snowdrops. 

Single, top s ze, lOd dez ; */-100. 

,. 1st „ 8d. „ ,V- „ 

Double, lop „ 1/- „ 7,- „ 

Blue Squills. 

The finest Scilli hinirica, viv d 
Ueutixii blue, 4 im bur, b’ooms 
with the Miowurops. 

Ext a top size. 16 doz.; 10 6 100. 
First size bulbs, P- ,, 7/6 ,, 

Glory of the Snow. 

This charming sky - blue H »wer 
hxs been unprocurable f >r several 
yo irs. 

Finest bulbs, lOd. do/.; 6 6 103. 

Spanish Iris. 

8trong buloe, 1/- doz. 7 6 100. 
12 each, A “ Daddy" 

5 8<rU. O Colltciiim. 
Ale.ande*, pile blue. 

Bronze Beautv. g>.d and copper. 
Chry olora, golden yeLow. 
Darling, deep bine 
SnowbtU, pure white. 

Mixed, 81 doz. 5 - 100. 

Corn Lilies. 

Elegant flowers for cutting 
Mixed coIouib, 10J. dcz. 6/-100. 


Scotch Grown Seed Potatoes. 

IMMUNE 

VARIETIES. 






112 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

14 lbs. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arran Rose, earl}’, new. 

80 

0 

41 

0 

21 

0 

11 

0 

Arran Comrade, 2nd early, new 

95 

0 

48 

0 

24 

6 

13 

0 

Nithsdale, inaincrop, new 

70 

0 

30 

0 

18 

6 

9 

6 

Edzell Blue, carlv 

•40 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

6 

6 

Witch Hill . 

00 

0 

30 

0 

15 

6 

8 

0 

Resistant Snowdrop, early 

00 

0 

30 

0 

15 

6 

8 

0 

Great Scot, 2nd early. 

23 

0 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3 

G 

King George ,, ,, 

23 

0 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3 

6 

The Ally ,, 

23 

0 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3 

6 

(.olden Wondir, main crop 

20 

0 

13 

6 

7 

6 

4 

0 

Kerr’s Pink, ,, 

40 

0 

20 

6 

10 

6 

5 

G 

Majestic, ,, 

40 

0 

20 

6 

10 

6 

5 

6 

The Bishop, ,, 

50 

0 

25 

6 

13 

0 

7 

0 

The Lochar, ,, 

23 

0 

12 

0 

6 

G 

3 

6 

Tinwald Perfection ,, 

40 

0 

20 

6 

10 

6 

5 

6 

NON-IMMUNE VARIETIES 






112 lbs 

56 lbs. 

28 lbs. 

14 lbs. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Midlothian early, early. 

40 

0 

20 

6 

10 

6 

5 

0 

Sharpe’s Express ,, . 

30 

0 

18 

6 

9 

6 

5 

0 

Epicure ,, . 

28 

0 

14 

6 

7 

6 

4 

0 

Eclipse ,, ... 

32 

0 

16 

6 

8 

6 

4 

6 

British Queen, 2nd early 

22 

0 

11 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Arran Chief, maincrop. 

22 

0 

11 

6 

6 

0 

3 

3 

King Edward, ,, 

23 

0 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3 

6 

Up-to-date, ,, . 

23 

0 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3 

6 

Prices include cost of lugs, carriage extra as 

under 

: — 

-■* 



Goods Train. 

112 lbs. 53 lbs. 





112 lbs.* 5oTbs?~* 28 lb*! 

14 lbs. 1 

*. <1. f*. 

d. 

n. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Up to 50 miles ... 1 3 1 

0 

2 

4 

1 6 

1 

1 

0 

11 

,, 100 „ ... 1 9 1 

2 

3 

G 

2 2 

1 

2 

1 

o 

,, ,, 200 ,, ... 2 4 1 

7 

4 

9 

2 8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Over 200 „ t.. 3 2 2 

1 

0 

0 

3 6 

1 

8 

1 

3 


Single Tulips. 

“ Belinda" selection of favourite 
early - flowering varieties for 
bedding or Pols. 

3 each, q / 36 

12 sorts O /- bulba. 

Doz. J00. 

A'tus, scarlet .. .. 2,2 16 - 

Chrysol.*ra, yellow .. 2 8 29- 

Cottage Mai 1. pink .. 2,6 18 6 

Crimson King, crims >n 2.6 18 6 

D.isart, verm li m .. 2.6 18 6 

Dde Parma, ter a-cotta 2 8 20- 

Uolden Prince, fine .. 2 6 18 6 

Keicerskroon. gold .. 2/6 18.6 

La Heine, while .. 2 6 18 6 

P of Austria, orange .. 2/8 29- 

Proseroine, rose .. 4 6 34 - 

Rose Gris de Lin, rose 2 6 18 6 

Alt shade i mixed .. 1/8 12.'. 

Double Tulips — 
Murillo. 

Immense light salmon pink or 
bill ah flowers, like a huge rose. 
2'6 doz. 18 6 100. 

MIXED. ALL 8HADE3. 

2/- doz. 15/-100. 

Cottage Tulips 

for Cutting, Borders, and Redding. 


Orders of 30/- Value (except seed potatoes) 
will be sent carriage paid in one consign¬ 
ment. Orders of less value, id. in the 1 /- 
extra. Minimum 0 d. per parcel. 



Digitized by 


Co gle 


175B, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 


“A BC of Bulb Culture," 3d. 

A complete guide to all methods of Culture. 
"A B C of Rose Culture," 3d. 

T ells you everything .from A to Z. 

Original from 



Doz 

100 

Caledonia, orange 

1 6 

11'- 

Ges. Major, crimson .. 

18 

12 6 1 

Ges rosea, rose.. 

1/8 

126 ! 

Golden Crown, yellow 

1 4 

io - ! 

Ingles Yellow .. 

2/2 

16 - 

M tcrospeila. crimson.. 

1/4 

io - , 

P cotee, white 

3/8 

12 6 

Mixed, a nice blend .. 

1/4 

!0, j 


Darwin Tulips 

for Cutting, Borders, and Bedding. 

Doz. 100. 

Carmine*, rich .. .. 18 12 6 

Clara Butt, pink — 

Top size 1 10 11 - 

First size .. 16 11/- 

Cupido, rose .. 1/6 11/- 

Dond-rs, scxr’et .. L8 12/6 
G etchen, lose .. .. 2/- 15 - 

Landed-, rose .. 16 11- 

Lauron is, carmine .. 18 12 6 

Poortvliet, ruby .. 1/8 126 

Mr. .Sanders, scarlet .. 2/8 20 - 

Sultxn, h.onze.. .. 2.6 18 - 

T Jerrisoo. violet .. 2- 15- 

White Queen, Hulbs .. 2 6 18 - 

,, First size 2'- 15/- 

Mixed Darwin ‘tulips.. 16 11/- 

Daffodilsand Narciss. 

“October" Selection. 10 lest 
vari-ties named below, su table 
for indoors or outdo urs. 12 ext a 
strong bulbs each, total 
120 bulbs, in f Reach, C/C 
all named, lvJ| O 60 bulns, D/O 

Doz. l r 0. 

Emperor .. Top size 2'- 15 - 

,, .. 1st size 1/6 10 6 

Empress .. Top siz-9 2/- 15'- 

Guld Spur .. Top size 2'- 15 - 

„ .. 1st size 1/6 10 6 

Princeps .. Top size 1/4 96 

,, .. Is*. Bize 1- 7.6 

Sir Wntkin .. Top size 2 6 17 6 

„ .. lit size 2/- 15- 

D’ble Phionix 1st size 1'- 7.6 

Ormtos 1st size 12 W- 

Pneasauts Eye lstiize Rd. 5 - 

Double White 1st size 81. 5. - 

Bees’ Anemone 
“St. Brigid.” 

This re-elected strain h .s ex- 
cepticnx ly huge, mostly iem- 
doubln rtiwers in all • ril iant and 
beautiful shrdei, A s.rain of 
u iparalleled excellence. 
Strong bulbs, 1 8 doz. 12 6 100. 

Winter Aconite. 

A dainty buttercup yellow flower. 

a i h a quaint green ruffle. 
Strong bulbs, 8d. doz. 4/- 100. 
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BEES. 

Avoidable Wastage in Bees 
and Honey. 

On September (Jtli in your columns I gave 
an instance in which bees and honey were 
being, as I contend, avoidably wasted 
through lack of instruction and advice be¬ 
ing given to the recipient of a strong 
swarm. I am now able to supplement that 
recorded fact by a description of the 
identical stock of bees in th£ condition 
under which they were living when I saw 
them. The bottom or brood skep is one of 
large size (14$ inches by 9 inches) with a 
** ruskie *’ or supor-skep upon it. The bees 
were In unusually large numbers, and were 
most healthy and vigorous, working well 
and industriously. In August, when I 
wrote, the “ ruskie ” was nearly full, and, 
with the Ling Heather coming on, tin* 
owner, if she followed my advice, would 
harvest a good crop almost at once and 
secure a second super-skepful before the 
Heather was over. The point I want to 
make is that the bees were neither able to 
do their utmost under «uch conditions, nor, 
next year, will there be that multiplication 
of stocks which a litt le simple advice would 
cause. As things are at present this par¬ 
ticular beekeeper will just secure next 
year's swarm and hive it into another skep. 
if she have one at hand, instead of either 
artificially swarming them or getting them 
into a box-hive, ready fitted with founda¬ 
tion, thus obtaining for herself honey to 
an abundance several times greater than, 
as a skep pis t, she can possibly have. The 
protection, such as it was, was lamentably 
insufficient to resist the driving mists and 
rain which Mull can produce during the 
winter and spring. The bees, obviously, 
cannot survive in as vigorous a state as if 
they were properly housed. Their breeding 
must be delayed, too. This all means less 
bees, and of a less robust constitution than 
they ought to be, with less honey as a 
na tu ra 1 c< msequence. 

I suggest Mull as a fertile spot for a few 
JiCctures in beekeeping in the spring of 
1920 by some official of a W(*st Scotland 
I tee Association. I maintain that there 
ought not to l>e found anywhere to-day 
bees kept ns described. It. It. II. 


XOTEX I XU REPLIED. 

The progress of bee-keeping.— There is 
reason t<> believe that the bee-keeping In¬ 
dustry in this country is recovering, how¬ 
ever slowly, from the shock of Isle of 
Wight disease, am! that there will lie a 
very considerable Increase in stocks next 
year. The basis of this belief is estab¬ 
lished cn a comparison between the sugar 
registration figures for spring and autumn 
feeding. These show an increase of 115 per 
cent. While it is well to remember that 
many beekeepers register for the autumn 
rat ion and do not apply for food in spring, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
increase of both is substantial. The system 
of sending out nuclei, though it docs not 
cscajn* criticism, has undoubtedly worked 
well, and an extension of nuelei-uiaking 
and queen-rearing next year should go far, 
if the weather be favourable, to rcpopulate 
the stricken apiaries of England. 


Rose mildew and Gishurst Compound.— 

A Highly (Ynnniendpd Certificate lias just 
been awarded by the Royal Horticultural 
Society to Price’s Patent Candle Com¬ 
pany, Limited, for their horticultural re¬ 
quisite, Cishurst Compound, which was 
found to hr- entirely efficacious in the 
treatment of Pose mildew. This informa¬ 
tion should be of interest to horticulturists 

D igitized by Google 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wood of Taxodium distichum {Anon ).— 
The wood of this tree is'useful for many 
purposes, particularly budding work, furni¬ 
ture, water tanks, troughs, etc. It is also 
one cf the chief woods used for Ventilators 
for railway carriages, etc. It withstands 
alternate wetting and drying well,, and is 
durable under a variety of conditions. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
tree might be planted oil wet ground in 
the Scutli of England for commercial pur¬ 
poses. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Tomatoes in Vinery ( Tomato ).— 
You may grow Tomatoes in the vinery from 
the time the Vines are started in the 
spring until the autumn, or until the Vine 
leaves begin to fa.llj but not eo during the 
winter, because the warmth required for 
the Tomatoes then would ruin the Vines, 
as a result of their l>eing deprived of their 
natural period cf rest. If desirous of 
growing Tomatoes for winter supply, you 
must devote a house entirely to them. . An 
excellent variety for winter use is Winter 
Beauty, and the proper temperatures to 
keep the house at is tit) degs. to 05 degs. 
by day and 55 degs. to 60 degs. bv night. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J/w# 7v. King .—“ The Villa Garden,” 
from this office, should answer your pur¬ 
pose.- J. II’.—Your best plan will be to 

get a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture ” 
from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court Iload. 
Chiswick, W. 4, price 5 s. Gd., post free< or 
from this office. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants_ G. II rath, —Cypripe- 

dium Spicerianum. 

Names of fruit.— Per. B. If. Ilihbert .— 

1 , Monkland Pippin; 2, Toker’s Incom¬ 

parable; 3, Minier’s Dumpling; 4, Winter 
Col man; 5, Lane’s Prolific; 0, not recog¬ 
nised.- A. H. Maurle. —1, Bread-eyed 

Pippin; 2, Tibbctt’s Pearmain ; 3, Hor¬ 
mone! Pearmain (failed to find red flesh) ; 
6 . Beurrc Capiaumont; 7, probably Jersey 
Gratioli; poor »a in pie, and miss bape n. 
This last is a bit of a puzzle. The flavour 
is much like that cf Jersey Gratioli, but 
fruit unlike it in appearance. In regard 
to the last-mentioned point, it would pass 
for a badly-shaped or p-cor specimen of 

Beurrc Diel.- Brockham. —Small brawn 

Pear is Brown Beurrc; the other is, we 
think. Doyenne du Cornice, hut hard to 
say with any certainty, as it was very 

much crushed.- L. M. If. —Apples: 1, 

Bibston Pippin; 2, Lord Burghley; 3, 
Stunner Pippin; 4, Beauty of Hants—a 

form of Blenheim Orange.- N. M .— 

Pears: 1, Glou Moreenu ; 2, Winter Nelis; 

3, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4. Nouvdle 

Fulvie.- JN. IP.—Apples: 1. Lane's 

Prince Albert; 2, Ladv Hemiiker; 3, 

Tower of Glamis; 4, French Crab.- 

K. 77.—Apples: 1. Warner’s King; 2, 
Lemon Pippin; 3, Winter Hawthnruden. 

-IP, .1 /.—Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2, 

Mere tie Menage; 3, Eckiinville; 4, King 

of the Pippins.- 0. If. —Apples: 1, 

Bramley’s; 2, Lord Derby; 3, Blenheim; 

4. Hollandburv.- A. F. J >.—Apple 

Ribs ton; 2. Norfolk Beaufin ; 3, Wel¬ 
lington ; 4, King of the Pippins. >-.7. M. 

—Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth: 2. Al- 
friston ; 3, 'Power of Glamis: 4. Ontshead. 
-W ./. M. —Apples: 1. Cox’s Orange; 

2. Bibston: 3. Lane's Prince Albert: 4, 

Waltham Abbey Seedling.- Fink. —The 

two yellow Pears are different one from 
the other. One is Beurrc Superfin, the 
other l>eing Glou Morceau. If von examine 

the eyes you will note the difference.- 

J, Jj . S' _Pears: 1. Marie Louise; 2. 

Bonrr£ Bose; 3. Durondeau. Apple: 4. 
Alfriston, a valuable late sort. : - P. 


Clutter-hurl:. —Beauty of Kent. - Mr*. 

Leslie Williams. —1. probably Lane’s 
Prince Albert; should like to see later; 2, 

not- recognised.- Mrs'. WnncUtrocht .— 

Apples: 1 , Golden Reinette; 2, poor fruits 
of Carlisle Codlin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. WMLS and Co., Merslham, Surrev.— 
Descriptive ('dialogue of ('hrgsant tu¬ 
rn u ms and Perpetual-ftuuering Carna¬ 
tions. 

Messrs. All wood Bros., Haywards 
11 cat b .—Ca rn a t i on s, 1919-1920. 


The help of the expert gardener. —The 

W a volley Book Company’s “Gardening 
for Amateurs ” is a wonderful compendium 
of gardeners’ knowledge. When we add 
that the complete set of gardening 
books, four in number, beautifully bound 
and well illustrated, can be obtained by 
our readers for one wcek’-s free use and 
examination., we say all that is necessary 
as to their value. The Waverley sale of 
many various books is enormous to-day. 
Not the least of this enterprising com¬ 
pany’s “book bargains” is their “Gar¬ 
dening for Amateurs.” Every ^ reader 
should send a postcard to the Waverley 
Book Company, Limited. Old Bailey, Lon¬ 
don. E.C. 4 , asking for a free approval 
order form, which will enable all who are 
interested in the garden to learn how to 
cultivate it. “Gardening for Amateurs ” 
is written by experts in every department 
of garden knowledge. It covers the whole 
ground of horticulture. Small holdings 
and intensive gardening are treated, as 
well as other up-to-date systems for gar¬ 
den working on the latest lines. The 
books may he sent. liaek on t.lm eighth day 
after they are received if the inquirer de¬ 
cides they will not be useful. 

A catalogue of Chrysanthemums and 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations ha-s come 
to hand from Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., 
Sheering Nurseries, Harlow, Essex. A 
Gold Medal was awarded a few weeks 
hick for n group of Chrysanthemums ex¬ 
hibited by this firm at the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Show. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S., 
MEETING 0NJI0V. 18, 1919. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Damn Ro.hroeler. The Dell, Egharn, for Ladio-Cattleya 
Schroedene magnitica. 

Award of Merit. 

Baron Schroeder, for Cypripedium Dixuiude. 

Medals 

Silver Flora - Mes‘ra. J. and A. McBe'ii. Co'k* 
hn.ige. Hm»ex; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Barbra Field, from Captain Maldwnn 
Drummond, Cadland Turk. Southampton; Carnation 
Walter Hemus, from Mr. Walter Hcmup, Ifsnwnrth; 
Chrr«antheranm Princes* Mary, from Messrs. W. Wells 
and Co.. Ltd . Merstham; Chrysanthemum Percy A. Dote, 

I from Mr. A. B. Hudd, Farranta Gardens, Biekley. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Mr H. J. Joues. T^wisham, for 
j grouo of Chrysanthemums; Messrs W. Wells and Co., for 
group of Chrysanthemums 

SILVER Ranknian. — Messrs. May, for Ferns, etc ; 
I Messrs. Luxford for Chrysanthemums ; Messrs. Allwoml 
j Bros , Haywards Heath, for Carnations. 

Bronze Flora. Messrs. Stuart Low snd Co., for Car¬ 
nations; Messrs. W. Culbush and Son, Ilighgate, for Car¬ 
nations. , „ . , m 

Bronze Ban km an.—M isses Pryce and Fyte, for( hrys- 
nnth n inu T "s; Messrs. Barr and Sons, forNerines; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keaton, for shrubs, etc. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


Medals. 

| Gor.n —Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, F’etrre 
(Or., Mr. E. Beckett!, for coMeetion of fiuit; Meters. 

1 Sutton and Song, Reading, for Potatoes. 

Silver Gilt Ho*;q.—M r. W. H. Page, Hampton, for 

I Silver* Gilt*'KNK. itrixN, — Mr. W. H. Whitelegge 
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Modern Bearded Irises. 


To the Editor of Gardening. 

gin —Mr. Jenkins, in l»is appreciative | 
article on “ Modern Bearded Irises , 
(October 4th), in comparing the freedom of 
flowering and branching habit of the two 
varieties, E. IT. Jenkins and Sweet 
Lavender, suggests that in both varieties 
the fan like spread of their inflorescences 
and the low-down branching habit are de¬ 
rived from Trojana. This is not ©o. E. II. 
Jenkins is, as he rightly states, a Trojana 
hybrid, but there is no Trojana at all in 
Sweet Lavender, its parentage being Mine. 
Chereau x Cordelia. There may sometimes 
be a doubt regarding the parentage of Iris 
seedlings unless precautions are taken to 
exclude any possibility of alien pollen 
when making the crosses, and such scienti¬ 
fic precision is impracticable for the plant 
breeder on account of the time it takes. 
Rpt in this cpse there can be no'doubt, for 
I did not possess Trojana when the cross 
was first made, and I raised it again 
(practically identical) from the same cross 
three years later. 

The fact is, these desirable character¬ 
istics do not come from Trojana alone. 
In this case they come from Mine. Chereau. 
What Trojana does is to enhance them, 
owing to the extra length of it© branch- 
stems and the wider angle at which they 
spread. The other very valuable charac¬ 
ter Trojana supplies is height. E. H. 
Jenkins is nearly a foot taller than Sweet 
Lavender. Otherwise I have found that 
Trojana needs to be used with discrimina¬ 
tion in Iris breeding, and Miss Sturtevant, 
the most successful raiser of Irises in 
America, confirms my experience. It gives 
large flowers, but they are only too often 
unbalanced, top-heavy, and of unpleasing 
form. In a large proportion of the flowers 
the petals are rough and coarsely 
crumpled (i>ossibly due to some incompati¬ 
bility in the crossing of large with smaller 
flowers). It is, therefore, all the more re¬ 
markable that a few (about one in fifty) 
appear with exceptionally smooth and 
nearly flat* petals. E. II. Jenkins, Mor- 
well, and Gules were the only three kept 
of all my earlier Trojana hybrids; they are 
notable for the smooth surface of their 
falls, and they were about the only ones 
that were so. Subsequent experience 
showed that in this case (as probably in all 
crossings) the right mate had to be found. 
Eventually, after many trials, and more 
by chance than bj^tecernment I must 
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cent, seedlings with large flowers with 
very smooth and flat falls, several of 
which are considerable improvements on 
any existing Trojana hybrid. 

Norwtllham, Tavistock . A. J. Buss. 

Notes of the Week. 

Campanula fenestellata.— I am veay fond 
of this little Campanula, with its oi>en, 
starry, blue flowers, it being such a ix*r- 
slstent bloomer and of such a neat habit. 

It is of the C. garganica typte, and, being 
of very easy culture, is* an ideal little 
plant for the amateur’s rock garden. It 
is easily propagated from cuttings.— 
N. L. 

Eupatorium ageratoides. — I never 
realised till this year how valuable an 
autumn plant this is. I had a large group 
of it in flower all through October, and it 
was most valuable for cutting, though not 
particularly striking in the border. It is 
a very accommodating plant, but likes 
generou© treatment and not too dry a posi- 
tion.-N. L. 

Scarcity of fruit trees. —The difficulty of 
procuring young fruit trees from nur¬ 
series passes belief. Whatever is ordered 
appears lo be sold out, and when substi¬ 
tutes are named, one is informed they 
cannot Ik* supplied in the size required 
or shape desired. Aforetime we were be¬ 
sought to send an order ; now it. is all the 
| other way.—C roydon*. 

Root-pruning. —The notes by “W. R.” 
on this subject are likely lo give rise to a 
good deal of discussion among gardeners, 
and'it is to be hoped the Editor will hear 
from a good many of our leading fruit 
growers, giving their views on the sub¬ 
ject. Root-pruning may he overdone, but 
I am doubtful if this widespread practice 
j is wholly without beneficial results.— 
Croydon. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show. —Visitors to the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show had a grievance against 
the organisers for failing to notify the 
public of the early hour of closing. It was 
disappointing to lute-comers to see the 
flowers packed away a few minutes after 
they had paid 2s. (Id. for admission. Still 
more for those who failed to obtain ad¬ 
mission at all. Another three hours would 
have given pleasure to hundreds.— 
Croydon. 

[This show was held in connection with 
one of the R.H.S. fortnightly meetings, 
which at this season are always closed at 
5 o’clock.— Ed.] 

The common Heather (Calluna vul- 
garis).—I have several plants of this in 
my London garden, and the flowering 
season lasts for several months. This 
year they began in July, and now, in the 
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middle of November, there are several 
sprays in bloom on one or two of tbe 
plants, as fresh as if it were only August. 
Most of the plants finished flowering 
weeks ago. hut these late sprays are very 
welcome when the garden is getting bare 
of flowers.—W. J. O. 

Grapes without artificial heat. —In these 
days of dear coal, when the utmost 
economy is called for in the gaiden, 
readers may be interested to know that, 
here in East Surrey, we have this year 
ripened and finished in good style a line 
crop of Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, Lady Downe’s, and Black Alicante 
Grapes in cold lean-to houses built on a 
wall facing full south.— Croy*dox. 

Mossy Saxifrage Wenlock Best of All. — 
This is a most satisfactory variety both be¬ 
cause it is dwarf and, therefore, does not 
flop about when in flower as some varie¬ 
ties such a© Lady Deane do, and because 
its colour does not noticeably deteriorate 
with age as that of some of the more 
highly-coloured forms does, a circumstance 
which gives them a distinctly dowdy ap¬ 
pearance before they have finished flower¬ 
ing.—N. L. 

Apple Court Pendu Plat.— It has always 
seemed a strange thing to me that the 
beautiful dessert Apple Court Pendu Plal. 
is not more generally grown. It doe© well 
on heavy soil, and is an annual bearer, 
compact and prolific, succeeding well both 
as standard and bush, and, with it© wealth 
of rosy-checked Apples, is a sight to he¬ 
boid. The fruit ripens from December to 
March and keeps well until late spring. 
Anyone in doubt as to what Apple to plant 
now should give it a trial.— (Mrs.) Helen 
E. CAULFIELD, Central Avenue, Stanford- 
le-Hope , Essex. 

Leycesteria formosa.— A recent note con¬ 
cerning Leycesteria formosa reminds me 
that in some districts it i©, in its early 
stages, rather capricious. W lien once 
established, however, it soon makes pro; 
gress, and is hardly so frequently met with 
as it would appear to deserve. In Mr. 
Robert Shennan’© garden, at Balig, a few 
miles from here, L. formosa flourishes in 
a remarkable way. The situation is quite 
exjHDsed, and the garden lies high, yet L. 
formosa grows very strongly and flowois 
and fruits freely. At Balig, quite recently. 
Miss Shennan informed me that in favour¬ 
able seasons seedlings abound. This has 
not, perhaps, been so apparent during the 
past two years, but when conditions an* 
suitable, seedlings are so numerous that 
they have to he destroyed. Pheasants are 
fond of the berries—W. McG., Balmac. 

Rose Mme. Isaac Perriere.— I gathered 
©ome magnificent flowers from thie grand 
Rose to-day (November 11th). Those who 
are looking for Roses which produce 
flowers from June until sharp frosts stop 
them should include the above. It is a 
vigorous grower, producing huge, globular, 
i rosy -carmine flowers of delicious fragrance, 

\ very hardy, and suitable for any method 
! of training, Wiftill*k8<W pegging down, 
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turn a bronzy colour in autumn. If planted 
in fair numbers the profusion of flowers it 
produces will All the air with their 
fragrance.—M., Sussex. 

More new Apples. —I am vexed to see 
Gardening giving prominence to new 
Apples as if we had not enough really 
grand Apples. Some of these new and old 
Apples, like the Blenheim, Holkindbury, 
and Boundway, are not really good. What 
we want is to grow first-rate kinds known 
to be so already, instead of pottering about 
with museum kinds. Many so-called 
specialists do not seem to know what a 
good Apple is, or they would not praise a 
poor fruit, as is often done.— Planter, 
Sussex. 

Autumn tints. — I suppose the autumn 
colours everywhere are brighter than 
ever. They are always wonderful 
in these valleys, but 1 never l>efore 
saw them so bright, notably Plum- 
Itfigo Lnrpentre—just ihe colour of a 
Copper Beech. It grows on the face of a 
nock, scarcely any soil. Another sjieci- 
inen not twenty yards distant, planted in 
a few inches of soil, has scarcely any 
colour. There were 12 degs. of frost here 
on Monday, November 10th. I have 
never known such a low temiperature 
In i re so early In the season during thirty 
years. An inch of snow fell last night. 
(November 12th), hut I hope it will thaw 
during the day, warm sun and wind (what 
little there is) from the south.—E. 
Charles Buxton, Cord Dcnr, Beltics-y- 
Cord. 

Anemone fulgens.— It is not too late to 
plant a few eorms of this lovely Wind¬ 
flower, and few spring flowers are more 
lieautiful. It likes an oi>en, rather light 
«oil, ai\d see ills to appreciate a little old 
mortar mixed with it. this having the 
effect of keeping the soil warmfer and 
drier. I think. Except where it can be 
grown in a sheltered position it is, per¬ 
haps. as well to lift the eorms before they 
commence their new growth in early 
autumn and dry them thoroughly for'a 
month or two, otherwise the autumn 
growth is liable to get cut off by severe 
frosts. It is a plant worth taking trouble 
over, as it is easier to grow than many 
people think, but each one needs to try 
it. under different conditions in his own 
garden to find, by experience, what suits 
it host. Like many other plants, it does 
not do to dogmatise about what is the best 
t reatment for it.—N. L. 

Iris ochroleuca. The mistake is often 
made of thinking that a plant which likes 
cool or moist conditions at the roots will 
do well in partial shade, and no doubt this 
is the ease with many things, but not with 
the subject of this note. Almost all Irises 
love the sun, and this one is no exception: 
in fact, my experience goes to show that 
it is useless to expect it to flower at all 
satisfactorily unless it is planted in full 
sun. At the same time, it must not he dry 
at the roots, and a liberal allowance of 
old cow-dung mixed with the soil will do 
much to retain the necessary moisture. 
Careful and constant hoeing, too. is invalu¬ 
able in the case of this Iris when grown in 
tlie border, as it is with Iris Ksempferi and 
I. sibirica. I. ochroleuca is such a fine 
thing when well grown that it is worth 
taking a little trouble with. I have seen 
it flowering very well in the heavy clay 
soil of a London garden.—W. J. O. 

The Ceanothus in South-West Scotland. 

—It is Impossible to give any definite data 
regarding these handsome shrubs in the 
South-West tof Scotland. Certain species 
and .some varieties do much better than 
others, and In some places a considerable 
number of these plants stands our winters 


exceedingly well. I know of two or three 
plants of C. ainericnnus which have stood 
for many years. C. azureus and some of its 
varieties or hybrids will be found hardy 
in a number of gardens. A very large 
plant, of C. azureus grew for years on the 
wall of the old tower of Comlongan 
Castle, in Dumfriesshire, and covered a 
considerable space. It suffered greatly 
about three years ago, but has recovered 
almost all its vigour again. Gloire do 
Versailles is quite a success in several 
other gardens. A considerable number of 
the newer Ceanothi has been grown in the 
garden of the Marquis of Alisa at, Culzean, 
in Ayrshire.— S. Arnott. 

Abelia chinensis in. the greenhouse.— 

Although in some districts this fine shrub 
is hardy, I have not found it so hero. At 
SI. Mary’s Isle, a few* miles«way, a plant, 
of A. chinensis is planted on the gable of 
the stove, and in this ixisition it has come 
through a good many winters of varying 
severity. I have not noticed, however, 
that it is much larger than it was-when I 
first knew it. I find it a very useful plant 
for the cool greenhouse*, small plants in 
5-inch pots attracting attention, the rosy- 
pink umhelws qt the .joint of each shoot 
making a fine contrast with the shiny 
green foliage. Even after the bells drop 
the sepals remain attractive for quite a 
considerable time. While housing Chrys¬ 
anthemums, now over a mouth ago, a 
planted-out \neco of A. chinensis, being 
rather obtrusive, was out back pretty 
severely. The shoots, some of them 2 fool; 
long, were taken into tiie house and put: 
into a large vase. They have remained in 
excellent, condition, without dropping a 
leaf, since that time, and look like lasting 
for some time yet.—W. MoG., Kalmar. 

Cotoneaster congesta.— This has been 
grown here for more than twenty years 
absolutely prostrate, covering the surface 
of rocks like Thyme. About fifteen years 
ago 1 took three rooted branches and 
planted them in the crevices of great, 
natural rocks. Two of those at once 
altered their mode of growth and became 
upright bushes. One of them is over G feet 
bigli and more across. There have never 
been any flowers on two of these bushes. 
They have never attempted to creep on the 
rocks in which they grow. Some time in 
October last I was, as usual, wondering 
what had happened. Suddenly I saw that, 
a growth had fastened itself to a rock and 
was creeping over it. The foliage of this 
is quite different from that of its parent. 
Sir F. Moore told me that the foliage of 
the upright-growing specimen was botaid¬ 
eally not the same as that of the patent. 
A third offset was planted on the top of 
a great, natural, smooth rock wall like 
the wall of a house. It has covered many 
yards just like Thyme. This flowered 
freely for the first time during the autumn, 
hut no berries.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Bettu's-y-Coed. 

Heucheras from seed.— Some people find 
seeds of these slow to germinate when 
sown in spring, and no doubt, like so many 
other seeds, they do best when sown as 
soon as ripe. It is very interesting to rear 
these pretty plants from seed, ns, if the 
seed is from some hybrid form, there will 
he a good deal of variety from Ihe re¬ 
sultant plants. Noticing that a spike of 
one of the II. micrautha varieties was 
carrying a lot of ripe seed two or three 
years ago, I collected it and sowed it 
straight away in a box, where it came up 
as thick as Cress. I pricked out several 
dozen of the seedlings, which grew away 
fast, and soon had a fine lot of strong 
plants which flowered with the greatest 
freedom, the blooms varying in colour 


from nearly white to deep pink. The effect 
of a great number of sprays in blossom at 
the same time was most beautiful, and as 
they lasted in beauty for a long time they 
were very useful for cutting. I think 
young plants bloom with much greater 
freedom than older plants, although the 
H. micrantha forms are usually fairly free- 
flowering. Heuchera brizoldes is a very 
good variety, the marbled foliage adding 
to tlie charm of the plant. This often 
flowers well on into November.—N. L. 


Epilobium angustifolium. l have al¬ 
ways held much the same opinion as that 
expressed by “ S. A.,” in the issue of 
November 15, concerning Epilobium nn- 
giikt[folium. In woodland purls its value, 
is undeniable, and, in moderation, it is not 
ineffective in the -border. There is in 
these gardens a very representative lot of 
herbaceous plants of the holder varieties, 
and among these E. angustifollum, kept 
in hounds. certainly justifies its place. 
The ripening foliage and stems in late 
autumn are rather ornamental, anjl in one 
particular Ivorder a variation of the usfial 
treatment results in an interesting way. 
This is to allow the clump to attain al¬ 
most to its full stature, and then to cut 
the shoots over at the ground level. Such 
treatment results in a secondary growth, 
which rarely exceeds 2 feet in height, and 
which blooms profusely in late September. 
I have been unfortunate with the white 
form, never, as yet, having been able to 
establish it. This (form is well grow n by 
Mr. \V. M. Ritchie, of Somerville Bank. 
Broughty Ferry, through whose kindness 
I am again enabled to plant it. This 
variety appears to be less rampant than 
the type. Nevertheless, it must he ad¬ 
mitted candidly that E. angustlfolium Is 
very far from being one of our best hardy 
plants.—W. McG., Bahnae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 


Plants In flower in November*—I do not 


remember ever before having seen the gar¬ 
den untouched by frost in the second week 
in November, and think, perhaps, the en¬ 
closed list of plants in bloom may be of 
interest to your readers. 1 have only in¬ 
cluded the names of plants on which I 
found perfect blossoms. 1 have gathered 
armfuls for house decoration, and the 
general effect out of doors was one of quite 
early autumn luxuriance and colour— 
rather curious w’ith a background of 
almost leafless trees. Some sharp hail¬ 
storms recently put an end to the display. 
I also enjoyed a dish of Globe Artichokes 
on November 0th and a small one of Green 
Peas on, the 10th. 


Mentha, ap. 

Yellow Calceolaria. 
Geraniums. 

Sweet Peas. 

Carnations. 

Anemone japonica. 
Nasturtiums. 

Eryngium. 

Sedums. 

Tritoma. 

Astrantia. 

Perennial Sunflowers. 
Annual Sunflowers. 

Violas, aeTeral varieties. 
Pansy. 

Michaelmas Daisy. 

Saxifraga Bursenana. 
Marigold. 

Marigold, wild Italian. 
Gyps-tphila repens rosea. 
Centaurea. 

Meoonop8ls cambrics. 

Poppy, 3 varieties. 

Alyssum, white and yellow. 
Hypericum, sp. 

Jarione. 

Oranesbill, 3 varieties. 
Galcga. 

Colchicum. 

Aubrietias. 

Geum. 

Forget-me-not. 

Violets. 

Pentstemon. 

Wallflower. 

Heaths. 2 varieties. 
Mignonette. 

Fumitory, Yellow. 


Chrysanthemum*. 

Alpine Hairuell. 

Scabious. 

Campanula, 2 varieties. 
Lavender. 

Scented Geranium, 2 vara. 
Phyaalis. 

Anchusa, Dropmore variety. 
Rocket. 

Pyrethnim, 3 varieties. 
Foxglove. 

Rampion. 

Borage. 

Chives. 

Thyme, 2 varieties. 
Jasminum nudiflorum. 
Choisya. 

Burnet. 

Strawberry. 

Cardans benedictus. 

Vinca, major and media, 
l^eycesteria. 

Toadflax, purple. 

Primrose. 

8napdragon. 

Fuohsia Rlccartoni. 
Laurustinua. 

Spinua, sp. 

Arabis, double. 


xvuuuecMa. 

Veronica, herbaceous, 

2 varieties. 


Kscallonia. 

Salvia, blue. 

Rose Wichuralana. and maDy 
H.P.s and H.T.s 
Coronilla varia. 


R. Bickersteth. 


Cottingham Ilpvse, iS, Forks. 
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CHUYSASTHEWOlilS. 

Chrysanthemum (Incurved) Percy A. Dove. 


This* handsome incurved variety, when 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on November 
ISth by Mr. A. B. Hudd, Farrnnts, Bickley. 
well-known as a very successful grower of 
this section, was unanimously given an 
Award of Merit. Such varieties as this 
are welcome, seeing that but few additions 


tabling as much light as possible. As that 
position is the coldest in the room the 
plants always should, in the event of severe 
frost, be removed therefrom. If stood on 
I he floor in a close group and covered with 
a few newspapers they will lie compara¬ 
tively safe. Should tlie hard frost con¬ 
tinue they may remain for -some days 


Incurved Chrysanthemum P. A. Dove. 


are made nowadays to the incurved sec¬ 
tion. As may be seen by our illustration, 
the variety is full and of true though some¬ 
what loose, incurved form, the colour a 
cream-white. It will no doubt become a 
IK) pillar exhibition sort. 


ROOJVI and window. 

Plants in the Dwelling-house in 
Winter. 

Plants in the dwelling-house often suffer 
during the winter far more than they 
would do if a few simple facts were borne 
in mind. They are, generally speaking, 
stood in the window for the sake of ob- 
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covered up without injury. It is generally 
recognised that the burning of gas in a 
room is decidedly injurious to plant life, 
lienc-e if the health of I he plants is taken 
into consideration it should not be burnt 
more than is absolutely necessary. Still, 
with careful attention to other matters 
suitable plants may often be kept in good 
health, provided the gas is used only for 
lighting purposes. 

Another cause of trouble, and a very fre¬ 
quent one, is injudicious watering. When 
plants are kept in jardinieres or saucers 
water is often allowed to stand therein 
until the soil becomes quite sour. This, 
consequently, leads to the roots decaying, 
the plant, as a matter of course, suffering 
in health. After watering, the super¬ 
abundant moisture that has drained into 


the saucers should be poured away. A 
better plan, however, when it can be 
carried out, is to take the plants to a sink, 
give each one that requires it a good water¬ 
ing, and allow them all to drain. After 
that they may be removed to their proper 
quarters. In summer this watering can 
be done in a shaded spot out of doors^ A 
practice that should be studiously avoided 
with any plant is to frequently give little 
drops of water, just sufficient to carry on 
for a time. This is oflen answerable for 
many unhealthy plants in the dwelling- 
house. The practice should be not to water 
a plant until it is necessary, and then give 
sufficient to thoroughly moisten the soil. 

] A frequent question put to one is. how 
I often should I water my plants? This is, 
of course, impossible to answer, for so 
much depends ui>on the place in which the 
plant is stood, and on the weather, size of 
the i>of, condition of the roots, and other 
particulars. Many of the fair sex attach 
great, importance to giving their plants a 
dose of weak tea, which is really of no 
advantage, save as a means of supplying 
moislure. During very severe weather the 
roots should be kept decidedly drier than 
they are at normal times, but, of course, 
they must not be altogether parched up. 

The removal of dust, which is sure to 
accumulate on the leaves, is also an im- 
l>orta’nt matter. Subjects with firm, 
smooth leaves, such as Aralia Siebohli. 
Aspidistra, India-rubber Plant, and .others 
of that class, are easily kept, clean by 
HiMinging over with some lukewarm water. 
In cold weather the dust is, however, best 
removed with a dry duster. Ferns, how- 
*ever, owing to the divided foliage of most 
of them, are, of course, more difficult to 
free from dust. Some of them can be care¬ 
fully sponged, but, when this is impossible, 
advantage may be taken of a very mild 
day to take them out of doors and cleanse 
by means of a syringe or rose of a water- 
can. Even in that case the water should 
be very slightly warmed. It is sometimes 
necessary to give room-plants an occa¬ 
sional stimulant during the growing season. 

! This should, however, not be done during 
the winter, when the plants are in a state 
of comparative rest. 

While the above remarks as to watering 
will apply to plants in general, those of a 
succulent nature, such as Cacti of different 
kinds. Aloes, and similar subjects, will re- 
I quire much less. 

A great number of different fine-foliaged 
j plants may be grown in the dwelling-house, 
some of the best being Aralia Sieboldi 
(who*?e lobed, shining grin'll leaves stand 
draughts well), Araucaria excelsa (Nor¬ 
folk Island Pine), Aspidistra lurida (the 
well-known Parlour Palm and a universal 
favourite), Eurya latifolia variegata (an 
evergreen shrub whose leaves are varie¬ 
gated with pink and white). Ficus elastica 
(India-rubber Plant), Grevillea robusta 
(with pretty Fern-like leaves). Myrtle, 
Ophiopogon spicatum variegatuni (Grass¬ 
like, firm, leathery leaves), Tradescantia 
zebrina (a creeping plant with silvery- 
green leaves), and Cordyline australis 
(with handsome strap-shaj>od leaves). Of 
Palms the most generally grown are 
Chnnifprops humilis, Cocos Weddelliana. 
Corypha australis, Kentia Belraoreana, 
Kentia Forsteriana, 1-atania borbonicn, 
Plxenix canariensis, and Rhapis flabelli- 
formis. Of Ferns some of the hardy ever¬ 
green kinds, such as Polyixxlium vulgore 
and Scolopendrium vulgare, represented by 
several varieties, are well suited, and also 
the more vigorous greenhouse kinds; for 
instance, Adiantum decorum, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Cyrtomiuin falcatum, Davallia 
cans riensis, Onychium japonicum, Os- 
munda palu«$Fffrj[ well-known 

sorts of Ptcris. a K. R. W. 
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In connection with the recent notes ns to | 
the merits of Allington Pippin, it is pro¬ 
bable that the suggestion as to its varying 
on different soils is correct. Jt is a sort 
that might l»e recommended for inclusion 
when planting on a large scale, as it is of 
a brisk, agreeable flavour, and a constant 
eropi>er. When asked to pronounce as to 
the quality of a fruit, one's thoughts turn 
to sorts like Ribston, Cox’s Orange, and 
Cornish Gilllflower, and from this stand- 
l>olnt it is decidedly second-rate, for, apart 
from its inferiority to the three flrst-class 
varieties above named, it ranks below 
d’Arcy Spice, Margil, and St. Edmund 
Pippin. One good point about many of 
these second-rate Apples, besides their ac¬ 
ceptability for occasional dessert purposes, 
is tlie fact that, as a rule, they are good 
and consistent croppers, and often help to 
All the fruit-room when other sorts fail. 
Varieties that occur to one in this connec¬ 
tion besides Allington, are Adam’s and 
Mabbot’s Pearmains, Reinette du Canada, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, and Cockle Pippin. The 
Pearmains, however, vary greatly on dif¬ 
ferent soils, especially Adam’s, which ‘n 
some instances will be found a dry, in¬ 
sipid fruit. I think Lamb Abbey and Mab¬ 
bot’s are the best of the Pearmains, and at 
their best not far removed from flrst- 
class. Of one of the Apples mentioned 
above as to be ranked among the second- 
rates, Reinette du Canada is noticeable. 
Fruit from some districts has what might 
be best described as a slight nnjskiness, 
not altogether disagreeable, but still 
rather objectionable to some palates. One 
of the Apples I think worth including in 
any collection, whether large or small, is 
Rady Hamilton, a large, handsome fruit, 
tender and juicy in flesh, with a very plea¬ 
sant flavour. It has also the merit of 
being a heavy and consistent cropper, 
whether as a standard, bush, or pyramid. 
It may, however, be noted that all the 
alvove are only admissible for dessert 
when, owing to shortage of crop, failure of 
trees through canker, or some other cause, 
the very best kinds are not available. I 
remember a garden that supplied nothing 
but Ribston for dessert for four months of 
the year, but there were several espaliers 
of this particular variety in this garden, 

<» feet high and over 30 feet in length, be¬ 
sides some rare old standard trees. All 
were well cared for, and there was no sus¬ 
picion of canker, and with the number 
and quality of the trees grown, there were 
few seasons when there was not a fair 
crop. The Canadian Ribstons that come 
to us from overseas are often really very 
good, but not up to the standard of the 
best home-grown fruit. Some Api>les con¬ 
tinue to Ih‘ grown largely for their appear¬ 
ance and cropping, which arc really much 


below second-rate, notably Worcester 
Pear main, King of the Pippins, and the 
above-mentioned Adam’s Pearmain. 
UardwicJo. E. B. S. 


Bud Protection. 

With the spell of cold weather coming on 
us severely for November, and threatening 
to last fcome time, it would be well to cau¬ 
tion growers to keep a sharp look-out for 
their fruit-buds alike on the small fruits 
and on the bushes and pyramids of Plums 
and Damsons. Standard trees of the two 
latter being too big for protective mea¬ 
sures in the way of netting or to be satis¬ 
factorily dressed over have to take their 
chance. It is at times like this, quite as 
much as in the fruit season, that one 
realises the value of cordons, either on 
walls or trained to wires in the open, be¬ 
cause they can be protected so easily and 
expeditiously. At the first sign of trouble 
the nets can be thrown over. Preventive 
measures in the way of syringing and dust¬ 
ing over where trees are exposed check the 
attack for the time, but must be re¬ 
newed several times through the season to 
be thoroughly effective. Where a N.W. 
bolder backed by a wall can be utilised, it 
is a good plan to devote all such space to 
a collection of small fruits. Raspberries 
and late Strawberries iU ay be included 
with the Currants and Gooseberries. Some 
uprights and cross pieces of the required 
height can be erected at front and ends 
and nets thrown over all from the wall 
during the bud and fruit seasons. This, to 
my thinking, is decidedly better than per¬ 
manent enclosures overhead with gal¬ 
vanised netting, as there are times when 
certain forms of bird life may be welcome 
about the trees. Galvanised netting may 
be used along the front and ends if the 
operation is not considered too expensive. 
Where trees are quite iu the open and net¬ 
ting is not available, I have found it ad¬ 
visable to spray with a solution of soft 
soap and paraffin or Quassia extract before 
dusting. The lime and soot mixture will 
hang better and longer, and the buds are 
rendered distasteful to the birds. 

liar du'irk. E B. S. 

NOTES AM) JiEPLIES. 

Cordon Apple and Pear trees.—I have 
planted a dozen of these during the pre¬ 
sent month, and should like you to tell me 
if I must cut them back at all, now or in 
the spring, or should I leave them just as 
they are?—S camp. 

[Shorten cordon ‘Apple and Pear trees to 
a point where the wood is well ripened and 
to a bud either on the right or left side of 
stem, avoiding such as face outwards or 


in the reverse direction. Perform the 
shortening hack in February.] 

Fan-trained Plum-trees.— How* should I 
treat those, of which I have ju'st planted 
several oil a wall?— Scamp. 

[Fan-trained Plums should be shortened 
back to one-third or one-half, according to 
I he strength and ripeness of wood. To en¬ 
sure symmetrically-shaped trees It is some¬ 
times necessary to shorten one shoot more 
than another, as it is seldom they are all 
of the same length. This detail should 
have due consideration before commencing 
operations. When training the trees lay 
out the lowermost shoots or growths on 
either side at right angles to the stem.] 

Pear scab.—1 should he very much 
obliged if you could let me know whether 
there is anything one can do to an old 
Pear-tree where Pears every year are 
covered with black spots, and which, in¬ 
stead of ripening, go off as samples en¬ 
closed. A small percentage of fruit 
matures, and these few Pears are large, 
russet in colour, very juicy, and of de¬ 
licious flavour. I shall be very grateful 
if you can give me any advice.—J. E. M. 
Beach. 

[The Pear is attacked by the Pear scab 
(Fusicladium pirinura). The best tiling to 
do to check this trouble is to spray the 
tree just before the buds burst, and again 
after the petals drop, with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. In damp seasons or situations a 
third spraying is desirable about the 
middle of June.] 

Treatment of Black Hamburgh Grape 

Vine.— Last winter I planted the above 
outside a cold greenhouse, taking rod in¬ 
side. It has grown fairly well, but I am 
afraid, judging by what I have read in 
Gardening, that I planted too deeply, for 
I put the root 9 inches or 10 Inches below 
the surface. Would you advise me to re¬ 
plant it now, bringing the roots nearer the 
surface?— Scamp. 

[We should first ascertain, by carefully 
removing the soil, what progress the Vine 
has made in the way of forming new roots 
and if any have been sent out from the 
buried portion of the stem. If this ex¬ 
amination results in a satisfactory shite 
of affairs being disclosed we advise you 
not to lift, otherwise do so and let the top¬ 
most roots be not more than 4 inches to 
5 inches from the surface when you re¬ 
plant. In this case you would do well to 
shorten the cane back to within 2 feet of 
the wall-plate, and let it break and make 
a new and more vigorous rod next season. 
In the event of lifting and replanting being 
unnecessary we still counsel tlie shorten¬ 
ing of the cane or rod, leaving it about 
4 feet in length, i.e., measuring from the 
gutter-plate up the trellis.] 

Pear Durondeau.— This Pear ripens just 
at a time when such fine sorts as Doyenne 
du Comice and Marie Louise are available, 
but Durondeau is of quite good flavour, 
and, for those who have t<*> send fruit by 
rail or post, it is a better traveller than 
either of these. It is, moreover, a Pear 
which makes its presence felt on the ex¬ 
hibition bench—it is of large size, hand¬ 
some, mid highly coloured. In appearanee 
Durondeau is not unlike Beurre Clairgcau; 
indeed, inexperienced growers might 
readily mistake it for that (as I think) 
useless variety.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Pear Le Lectier.— Although a first-rate 
late Pear when grown on a wall, this has 
been found most unsatisfactory both as a 
standard and a pyramid, for whereas the 
latter did well and produced some very 
fine fruit while in a small state, the 
pyramid, like the standard, became so 
badly afflicted with canker and other ail- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). 

We are so fond of singing tho praises of [one being when the racemes of yellow 
exotic shrubs that we are apt lo overlook | flowers are at their best, during late spring 
certain uative plants which, in their way, lor early summer, and the second, autumn. 


cause it may be obtained for a few pence 
we rarely find well-developed bushes in 
private gardens. When mature, a bush 
may be 10 foot or 12 feet high, and as far 
through, and every branch laden with 
fruit. In addition to being worthy of a 
place in the shrubbery, it is a desirable 
plant for the wild garden, and is excellent 
for planting in groups about the park or 
for using about the outskirts of planta- 



Fruiting branches of our native Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). 


are quite as beautiful, and in some cases 
even more so, than their foreign relatives. 
In tho common Barberry, fruiting shoots 
of which are figured, we have a case in I 
point, for there are two periods during the 
year when it commands special attention, 

Digitized by Google 


when the branches are laden with bright 
scarlet fruits. At the latter period there 
are few more effective plants, and were it 
a rare exotic, people would go into rap¬ 
tures over it and willingly pay their half¬ 
guineas for quite small examples; yet, be- 


tions. The berries have also an economic 
value, for they may be used for making 
jelly. As a matter of fact, the fruits of 
several kinds of Barberry are used for 
cooking in their jespcctive countries. 

Original from A 
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The Silver Bell Tree. 


Until the beginning of the present century 
the botanists who visited the high Ap¬ 
palachian Mountains appear to have taken 
it for granted that the Halesia which 
grows at altitudes above 2.500 feet was the 
same as the bushy tree of the foot hills and 
upland valleys of the Piedmont region and 
southward/ This idea having been gener¬ 
ally accepted, and as the lowland plant 
had for more than a century boon common 
in gardens, no attempt was made to culti¬ 
vate the mountain tree, and the gardens of 
the United States and Europe have been 
deprived of one of the handsomest trees 
of the North American forests. The low¬ 
land plant, Halesia Carolina, is usually 
shrubby in habit with numerous stout 
otoms wide-spreading from a short sj/om, 
and covered with nearly smooth or slightly 
scaly bark. The tree of the high moun¬ 
tains is often SO feet or 1)0 feet high with 
a straight trunk sometimes 3 feet or 3$ feet 
in diameter, often free of branches for 
50 feet, or 00 feet from the ground and 
covered with bark separating into great 
plate-like scales like those of a scaly-barked 
Hickory or a Swamp Cottonwood. The 
flowers are about one-third larger and tilt* 
fruit is twice as large as the flowers and 
fruits of the lowland tree. 

The habit of the plant and the large 
flowers and fruits are reproduced in the 
seedlings, which, when the seeds germi¬ 
nate. begin to grow as trees with a single 
stem. The seedlings show no variation in 
habit, and the young trees grow with a 
single straight stem with short branches 
which form a narrow, symmetrical, pyra¬ 
midal head. The trees often begin to 
flower and to produce fertile seeds before 
they are 30 feet high. Tin* mountain 
Halesia has been described as a variety 
(var. monticola) of II. Carolina, blit it will 
probably be, when better known, con¬ 
sidered a species. 

This tree was introduced into cultiva¬ 
tion by Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, who for 
many years has maintained in western 
North Carolina a nursery of Appalachian 
plants. TVy him if was sent to the Park 
Department of Rochester almut twenty- 
five years ago, and in 1007 it. came from 
Rochester to the Arboretum. This moun¬ 
tain tree has proved to be perfectly hardy 
in the Arboretum, where it is growing 
rapidly and where it has now flowered and 
produced fruit since 1013. It is a tree 
which seems destined to play an important 
part in the decoration of American parks, 
and which may prove useful for street 
and roadside planting.— Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin. 


Eucalypti at Sheffield Park. 

In any garden where these liud favour, 
and where, by reason of suitable environ¬ 
ment, sheltering tree or shrub life, they 
presently become established and a suc¬ 
cess, no evergreens constitute so distinctive 
a feature in the landseaiie. True of the 
genus as a whole, it is not less so of the 
best and hardiest, kinds as we know them 
at the present time. Hardiness, how¬ 
ever, in these Gum-trees is not only a ques- 
lion of degree* or of locality, it is, seeing 
that, the number of reliably hardy kinds 
is exceedingly limited, very much also a 
matter for experiment; and experiment 
to the accompaniment of protective mea¬ 
sures for a year or two following their 
planting. Notorious for their rapid 
growth when young, it Is desirable, in 
order tiiat' a chance lie afforded any new 
or improved sorts, that protect ion be given 
them for a few winters at least, by which 


time a more woody stage of the plants 
will have been reached, and which en- | 
a hies them better to endure any subse- I 
quent; cold. Following this preparatory 
stage, any survivors might be subjected I 
<to the fuller test for hardiness, while ! 
neglect of it might cause the planter to i 
arrive too early at erroneous conclusions, 
thereby putting back the clock of horti- | 
cultural progress and knowledge. 

Sheffield Park would appear to be i>ecu- I 
liarlv well suited to the growth and de¬ 
velopment. of the hardiest species of | 
Eucalypti, and. realising this. Mr. Soames 
has planted out quite a number of other 
kinds, in order 1o test their value. The 
soil is the cool, moist loam not. infrequent 
in that part of Sussex, and certain sjieeies 
do uncommonly well. For example, <» 
notable specimen of E. Gunni— hardiest of 
the race—planted in 1011, was cut down 
I in October of the present year, when it | 
was found to have attained (57 feet (5 inches I 
high, and a girth at 3 feed from the | 
ground of 27$ inches. E. obliqua also at- : 
tabling specimen form. Quite hardy, too, j 
are E. coccifera, E. coriacea, E. ciuerea, ! 
and the dwarf-growing E. vernicosa, a 
plant, of the last several years planted 
being but 3 feel or so high. In the matter 
of height, however, the species appears to 
be somewhat variable, some of the seed¬ 
lings vicing almost, with E. Gunni. Doubt- j 
less the cool, moist loam obtaining favours j 
the remarkable growth and rapid develop¬ 
ment. of the hardier Eucalypti at Sheffield j 
Park, just as it does trees and shrubs 
in general, and which in many directions 
ornament the ground so well. 

During a visit in 191S I made note of a 
considerable number of young plants in 
the nursery, all of which have since been 
planted out. They include, in addition to 
those already named, E. viminalls. E. I 
MacArthuri. E. amygdalina, E. delica- 
tensis, E. Cambagei, E. regnans. E. siclm- 
riana. E. gigantea, E. Mulleri, and E. 
parviflora, more than one of which, in the 
juvenile stage at least, is possessed of a 
leaf beauty of its own. If on reaching j 
the adult stage the intensely glaucous 
character of some is replaced by a greener I 
hue, there are still enough of the former 
remaining, and a striking individuality 
withal, to render more of them desirable 
and welcome in English landscape, tit. 
associates for the best, in the most 
favoured gardens of these islands. It. is. 
in that sense that one ho]>es that the list 
of ‘hardy kinds might be appreciably ex¬ 
tended. as the result, of the planting ex¬ 
periments referred to above. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Robinia hispida var. macrophylla.— 

This is the best, form of the Rose Acacia 
for gardens, for not. only is"it more com¬ 
pact in habit than the fcype, but the 
branches are less brittle and not so easily 
damaged by wind. Moreover, the in¬ 
florescences are larger and the individual 
flowers bigger than those of the type. It 
grows 4 feet to (5 feet high, with pinnate 
leaves, the branches and leaf-stalks desti¬ 
tute of the stiff, brownish bristles which 
are such a conspicuous feature of the type. 
The rose-coloured flowers, each as large as 
those of a Sweet Rea, are produced in 
racemes about 4 inches long during May 
and June. At that time it is easily one of 
the most beautiful shrubs of the garden. 
A native of the south-eastern United 
States, it is quite hardy here and gives 


excellent results in positions sheltered 
from rough winds in almost any part of the 
country. The lx\st results are obtained by 
planting it in good loamy soil. Seeds arc 
not produced either by the type or by the 
variety, and it is usual to graft the variety 
upon loots of the False Acacia, or, when 
it can be obtained on its own roots, by 
root cuttings inserted singly in small pots 
indoors in spring. In addition to being a 
good outdoor plant it is an excellent sub¬ 
ject for forcing, and a great many plants 
are used for that purpose during early 
spring,—D. 

Prince Albert’s Yew (Saxego«tha>a oou- 
spicua).—Although from a sujierfleial ex¬ 
amination this evergreen shrub or small 
tree might be thought to be closely allied 
to the common Yew, it will, on closer in¬ 
spection, be found to differ from that, tree 
in several essential points. The male and 
female flowers, in addition to being quilt* 
distinct in appearance, are borne on the 
same plant ; in common Ypw they are on 
different plants ; and, thirdly, the fruit, is 
a small cone, not a single flesh-surrounded 
seed, as in Taxus. Prince Albert's Yew 
is a Jiative of (’bile, whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1849. M is better adapted for 
the warmer parts of the country than for 
general planting, and the best examples 
in the country are to be found in the 
south-west counties of England and in the 
South of Ireland. At Strete Raleigh, 
near Exeter, two line, shapely specimens, 
each.about 40 feet high, existed a few 
years ago, and it is probable that, they 
were two of it he original introductions. 
Seeds are difficult to procure, hut it can be 
raised from cuttings of short young shoots 
inserted in pots of sandy soil in a slightly 
warm frame in July. A mild climate, at¬ 
mospheric conditions on the moist, side and 
free from impurities, and good loamy soil 
j are required.—D. 

The Medlar (Mespllus germanica i as an 
ornamental tree.— Reautiful as this is in 
early summer, when studded with its large, 
single, white flowers, it is even more so 
when bedecked with its gorgeous autumn 
colours and curious fruit. Tim large 
beautifully-tinted leaves vary in colour 
from crimson to golden-yellow, giving tlx* 
tree a most attractive and picturesque ap¬ 
pearance. It is a splendid tree either 
isolated or boldly grouped, the trunk 
usually crooked, supporting a rounded and 
graceful-spreading head which, on account 
of its large leaves, is always attractive. I 
have the wild form growing where the soil 
is always very moist, and this year it is 
loaded with fruit, which is small and said 
to be of belter flavour than that of the 
larger garden forms. The Nottingham is 
the handsomest, kind here, with very large 
fruit and leaves. When blotted the fruits 
are palatable and esteemed by those who 
have acquired a taste for t hem.—E. M. 

Rubus odoratus.— I have often wondered 
why so little use is made of this line 
shrub for covering rough banks in sun or 
shade, or growing over rocky areas. It is 
one of the handsomest of the Brambles, 
and, having a natural range from Maine to 
Georgia and west through Michigan, is 
proof against most climatic excesses. The 
wand-like stems, 3 feet to 5 feet long, are 
covered with reddish-brown bristly hairs; 
the leaves, like large Maple leaves, are 
slightly downy beneath, and the blossoms, 
in shape like a wild Rose, but soft magenta 
in colour, are borne for many weeks 
through the summer. Both the leaves and 
the flowers are fragrant. If rough banks 
are to be covered this fall few r more .suit¬ 
able subjects could be found. It grows 
well under trees where the growth of roots 
is not too h‘eqYy.-r|7fyigi(4«ri/e« Magazine. 
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HOSES. 


Rose Mrs. Martha Drew. 


This new Rose, which pained the Gold 
Medal of the National Rose Society when 
shown at the autumn exhibition on Sep- 
tember 0th, will, judging from what we 
saw of it when shown, 1 h» very useful for 
exhibition. As may be seen by the single 
bloom illustrated, it is of exhibition size, 
the colour flesh-tinted pink with gold 
shading at the base of the petals, re¬ 
sembling in this respect Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt. If this new Rose is of vigorous 
growth and does well over a wide area it 
will bo welcomed by the exhibitor. 



material with excellent results. If the 
planting of standards is contemplated, 
prepare the necessary number of stakes to 
tie them to, and drive them well into the 
subsoil whore the trees are to be 
planted. In preparing sites for Ram¬ 
bler Roses, unless the staple is of good 
quality—in which case an addition of 
manure will suffice—holes capable of hold¬ 
ing several barrow loads of prepared com¬ 
post should ho opened out for their recep¬ 
tion. The same attention should he paid 
to the planting of Ro.ses for the clothing 
of walls and house fronts, etc. Cuttings 


Bose Mrs. Martha Drew. 


Planting Roses. 

The present (December) is a suitable 
month in which to lift and replant 
Roses, after manuring and digging the 
beds and borders, a.s the case may be, or 
adding fresh soiL if required. Before re¬ 
planting, overhaul the roots and cut back 
the strongest to a certain extent, to en¬ 
courage the production of others of a mere 
fibrous nature. This will also afford an 
opportunity for ridding the plants of 
suckers—whether of Briar or Manetti— 
when present, as they can then 1 k> Cut 
clean away. Gaps should also he filled in 
cases where lifting is unnecessary with 
new examples, and when heavy soils have 
to he dealt with place some light compost 
or old jotting .soil about the roots, to give 
them a good start. If new beds or borders 
have, to be formed, double dig the sites, n.rnl 
work in a liberal quantity of thoroughly 
decayed manure. When manure has l>een 
short, we have before n ow used old hotbed 



which were inserted two seasons since are 
usually quite large enough, and possessed 
of an abundance of roots to suit them for 
the making good of vacancies when the 
purchasing of new plants is not desired. 
Before the winter becomes further ad¬ 
vanced, examine stakes supporting stan¬ 
dards. and make good all found in a faulty 
condition. A. W. 

- Those who contemplate planting 

Roses should not overlook the claims of 
the Monthly, or China, Roses. They 
are always, or nearly always, either in 
bud or in bloom, and if the flowers are 
small, from the exhibitor’s point cf view, 
they are very useful over an extended 
period. They can be obtained on their own 
roots, so that there is no danger of 
suckers, which are such a scourge in the 
case of other Roses on the Briar. China 
Roses and Moss Ro-ses arc, it may be 
feared, suffering neglect from the increas¬ 
ing popularity of the Hybrid Tea forms.— 
W. McG. 


OflCHIDS. 

Laelio-Cattleya. 

Before the advent of the Lcelio-Cafctleyas 
the number of plants belonging to this 
group of Orchids was rather limited. 
True, we had a choice selection of 
Cattleyas, but fhe Lading wero rather 
meagre. By uniting these two genera tin* 
flowering i>eriod was spread over the 
whole year, and some charming combina¬ 
tions of colour were introduced, while 4 I he 
hybrids proved to be more vigorous than 
the parents. Taking the progeny of C. 
aurea first, we find some really fine hybrids 
that should be in every collection. One of 
the first ever raised was L.-C. Dominiana 
(C. aurea x L. purpura la), and it is still 
one of the most useful. L.-C. Pallas and 
L.-C. Clive arc also good. Perhaps it is 
among the yellows and bronze shades that 
wo find some of the most decorative kinds; 
for example, L.-C. Golden Oriole is one of 
the most beautiful of tin* yollow-i>etalled 
hybrids and extremely useful for cutting. 
L.-C. Ohnrlesworthl. L.-C. Golden Fleece, 
L.-C. Mikado (deep yellow), L.-C. Phoebus, 

| and the soft yellow L.-C. Sylvia all pro¬ 
duce long spikes which render them ideal 
from the decorative standpoint. 

Culture. —To grow Ladio-Cat tloyas suc¬ 
cessfully a house or division should In* net 
apart for them, hut it must he also under¬ 
stood that tolerably good results can he 
obtained in (he ordinary plant stove, 
vinery, or similar structure. This method, N 
however, requires more labour in moving 
the plants to• another house 1 where the 
Vines are ripening, with the ventilators 
open to their fullest extent. The reputing 
of Ladio-Cattleyas is spread over the whole 
of the year, perhaps excepting the months 
of December and January. The chief ob¬ 
ject should bo to keep the compost in a 
sweet condition. If this is done a healthy 
root-action will l>e assured and stout, 
plump pseudo-bulbs capable of producing 
strong spikes with flowers of linn texture. 

B. C. 


Odontiodas. 

The above are the result of intercrossing 
the scarlet Cochlioda Noetzliana with vari¬ 
ous secies of Odontoglos.sum. At the pre¬ 
sent time we have a number of Odontiodas 
which contain a large proportion of scar¬ 
let. In their flowers, while for size they 
equal the best of the forms of Odonto- 
glossum crispurn. Moreover, they produce 
larger spikes, which are usually of branch¬ 
ing habit. In vigour and constitution they 
are in advance of many Odontoglots, and 
for the most part are of easy culture. 

The first hybrid to appear was the 
famous Odontioda Vuylstekeie (C. N<etz- 
liana x 0. Pescatorei), which was exhibited 
by Messrs. Vuylsteke at the Temple Show 
of 1904 and caused quite a sensation. In 
a few years others followed ill rapid suc¬ 
cession, and now we have a host of good 
things to choose from. 

Culture. — Wherever Odontoglossums 
are grown successfully the Odontiodas are 
sure to give good returns, for they will 
succeed under the same treatment. Owing 
to their parentage they flower at different 
periods of the year, consequently, tin* re¬ 
potting must he done when the new growth 
shows signs of rooting irrespective of 
season. Fairly deep pans or ordinary 
flower pots shonld be chosen add filled to 
one-third of their depth with drainage 
material. Any of the, well-known fibres, 
such as Osmunda or A1, or good'quality 
pail, will suffice as a rooting medium, and 
it is immaterial vriietheriSiduigiium Moss 
is included or not/' Ir ] T. W. Ik 
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OUTDOOR PltAJlTS. 

The Raising of Novelties. 


perennials ■with beautiful flowers. The 
flowers are pink, with a darker line down 
each segment, and are produced in umbels 
of from six to twelve flowers, at the end of 
a tall stem from 18 inches to 2 feet high.— 
B. in Irish Gardening. 


I have, in times past, seen advertisements 
by enterprising nurserymen and seedsmen 
offering seeds of Boses and other popular 
flowers, the sale accompanied with the 
offer of prizes for those who were for¬ 
tunate enough to secure useful novelties. 
Amateurs who possessed a sufficient love 
of flowers, coupled with a quite legitimate 
gambling instinct, availed themselves of 
the offers, and I have known quite good 
results, such as to justify the enterprise 
on the part of the traders and the patience 
and perseverance of the actual grower. 

There is a fellow-gardener of mine whose 
garden is less than a mile from me as I 
write, and he is one of those to whom the 
quest of new varieties appeals. Fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers come under his 
si>ecial attention. He was passing two 
rows of Raspberries in his garden one day. 
The varieties were different, and he 
noticed that the bees were busy passing 
between two opposite plants when they 
were in bloom. He stood and watched, 
then when they had finished he took a piece 
of muslin and secured one cluster of 
blooms against further pollination. The 
fruit ripened. He took it and sowed it 
close by, and he has to-day a Raspberry 
which he considers to be far more fruitful 
than any variety in commerce. 

My friend further interested himself in 
vegetables. He possesses a Cauliflower 
whose chief characteristic is that it ! .s 
exceedingly dwarf, carries a large flower, 
and matures early. This he perpetuated 
after noticing the original, plant growing 
in the bed. This season his finds are in 
two different things, viz., Heliotropes and 
Chrysanthemums. Heliotropes of a differ¬ 
ent shade and with larger blooms than any 
of the standard varieties are now de¬ 
corating his conservatory. He has very 
dark ones, medium blues, and pure helio¬ 
trope, the blooms produced in very largo 
corymbs shaped almost like a Cockscomb. 
He produces these with no ulterior motive 
of making money by ihem, but just for the 
mere love of the thing, and it is more than 
I>o.ssible that another season will not find 
him growing any of these Heliotropes, but 
some other new creation. 

My friend does not see much beauty in 
large exhibition mop-headed Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, rather he appreciates the charm 
and beauty of the single and semi-double 
varieties. When I saw a dozen which he 
has flowered this autumn for the first time 
I shared his admiration. Curiously enough, 
the colours are the very ones most needed 
and which have not existed in such per¬ 
fection before as he has them. T^arge, rich 
golden-yellows like a Helianthus, other 
golden ones slightly waved and suggestive 
of a glorified Heleniuiu, another tinted like 
Edith Pagram. but having long, pointed, 
and slightly reflexed petals of a genuine* 
Cactus type, a pure white of the best Mar¬ 
guerite quality, but with fuller petals, 
another white of the Anemone class, and 
some exceedingly good semi-double reds. 
Many of the blooms were from 4 inches to 
fl inches across. 

It is not the flowers that are his reward, 
but the satisfaction of having raised some 
really good things; things that were worth 
the growing and that are absolutely new. 
He took his chance. Ills work might have 
been wasted: what of that? He would try 
again. I wonder by how much such work 
as his, sometimes unseen and unknown, 
and quite uusniM^ias beautified this world 
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of ours throughout the centuries that have 
passed? Hands that have long been dust, 
eyes that for oouturles have lost sight 
have worked and watched, not always with 
such satisfactory results, but still with 
something that has marked another step 
in the grand progress. We owe a tre¬ 
mendous debt to such men, and I have 
written this as a sort, of dutiful acknow¬ 
ledgment not only to my particular friend, 
but to all of his sort who have gone before 
him or may be working along similar lines 
even now. I fancy many of us might possi¬ 
bly tire of some flowers if new ones did 
not come along to keep alive the spark of 
interest within us, but even if we did not 
tire of the old, we should yet add to the 
pleasures of life by admiring the new, for 
in them we can see the great laws of the 
Universe working before our eyes, the 
evolution of the better from the good, and 
how great a factor in the scheme of things 
are the interest and effort of man. 

_ F. J. F. 

Crinums and Nerines 
Out-of-Doors in October. 

Plants, more particularly those of a 
perennial nature, which flower well in 
October, are worthy of attention. The ab¬ 
normally warm, dry summer we have just 
experienced has suited many plants, 
though some few may have suffered from 
drought. The fine si>ell, continuing well 
into October, has proved very beneficial to 
plants which naturally flower late, or, 
given suitable weather, continue to bloom. 

The Crinums belong to the latter cate¬ 
gory, and although they have flowered 
freely since August, are still, in the middle 
of October, carrying blooms in plenty. 

C. Powelli is a hybrid between the S. 
African C. Moorei and C. longifolium, also 
from S. Africa. The flowers are produced 
in succession in umbels carried on tall, 
stout stems. In colour they are pale pink, 
and there is also a white variety of equal 
beauty. 

C. Moorei is quite as suitable for out¬ 
door culture, and is of similar habit, the 
flowers, however, being deei>er in colour. 
Like the last-named, this species, too, has 
a pure white form. 

All the Crinums rejoice in a deep, warm 
soil, in a sunny povSition, and, when plant¬ 
ing, the top of the bulb should be at least 
(1 inches below the surface. Where hard 
frosts are common in winter and early 
spring the base of a sunny wall or close to 
a greenhouse is a suitable place to plant 
Crinums, as there the soil is usually fairly 
dry and well drained, and frost does not. 
penetrate to the same extent. 

Nkhine Bowdeni as an outdoor plant is 
quite a recent feature in gardens, but one 
that has come to stay. Judging from our 
experience, so far, it is quite as amenable 
to cultivation in the oi>en as Amaryllis 
Belladonna, and enjoys the same condi¬ 
tions. Generally speaking, the Crinums, 
Amaryllis, and Nerines require warm, well- 
drained soil and sunshine to ripen the 
bulbs sufficiently to flower well. The 
Crinums usually retain a proportion of 
their leaves throughout the year, at least 
in this locality, but the Amaryllis and 
Nerine lose their leaves in summer and 
push up their flowers in autumn. A native 
of S. Africa. Nerine Bowdeni can now be 
purchased cheaply, and will be welcomed 
by many who wish for interesting| 


A Beautiful Hound’s Tongue. 

(Cynoolossum amabile). 

This is a glorious plant and surely tlie 
most beautiful addition to hardy flowers 
we have had for years. Visiting a famous 
garden previous to the war I saw a few 
Isolated plants of it, and, attracted by the 
exquisite,colour of the flowers, I begged 
some seeds. These were easily raised, 
and the following year we possessed a nice 
stock which attracted a great deal of at¬ 
tention and gave such pleasure to all who 
saw the flowers that beds have been de¬ 
voted to it this year. Plants were raised 
in March, and, as I write (October 13th), 
are intense masses of colour; indeed, a 
conspicuous feature viewed from any part 
of the garden. I did not take note of the 
first blooms to oi>en, but the beds have 
been extremely beautiful for many weeks, 
and, with fair weather, will continue so 
for a long time. 

It is one of Mr. Forrest’s introductions 
from China, where it. is said to be found 
in the stony districts of Tengyueh. The 
leaves and flower-stalks are of a pleasing 
grey-green, and the myriads of flowers are 
borne on spreading panicles each 2.J feet 
high. The colour is deep cmru lean-blue, 
similar to Llthospermum prostratum var. 
Heavenly Blue, yet more intense. It ap- 
l>enrs to be biennial in character, and 
plants raised the preceding year will con¬ 
tinue to bloom from May onwards, but it 
flowers much later if raised the same year. 
For lovers of blue gardens and borders 
here is a gem of inestimable value, sur¬ 
passed in effectiveness of colour by no 
other blue. It should certainly be better 
known. E. Markham. 


XOTES AXI) REPLIES. 

Cimicifuga japonica.— This has not done 
so well this year as usual, the dry season 
having been all against it. If needs plenty 
of moisture to do really well, and though I 
have if in a partially shaded border where 
if usually flourishes, Hie dry conditions of 
this exceptional year have proved too much 
for it to do itself justice. The pure white 
spikes of flower, coming as they do in 
late October, are useful, if rather stiff, 
because there Is not much blossom in the 
garden (it that time except the perennial 
Asters, but they do not last very long, and 
I think the plant is hardly worth growing- 
unless there is plenty of room to spare. 
Just now, however, I am feeling particu¬ 
larly grateful to the Cimicifuga because a 
preparation from one of the species is given 
by homoeopathic doctors for lumbago and 
is almost a specific. I am somewhat sub¬ 
ject to occasional turns of this particularly 
unpleasant malady and have just had an 
extra sharp attack, but. as usual, a few 
doses of Cimicifuga tincture routed the 
enemy in two or three days, as it rarely 
fails to do.—N. L. 

Erysimum Golden Gem.— To-day (Novem¬ 
ber 19th), while lifting Dahlia roots. 1 was 
attracted by the yellow flowers of a few 
self-sown seedlings of Erysimum. In 
former years this plant used to be highly 
popular for spring beds, but it appears to 
have lost caste. Individually, of course, 
the plants are comparatively insignificant, 
but when massed the effect Is equal to that 
of a dwarf Wallflower, which the Erysi¬ 
mum. on a small scale, rather resembles, 
and like OfiifiHf if I'tnuy be treated in all 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties. 

Pruning bush fruits.— This should be 
1 persevered with and finished, so that when 
the ground is sufficiently frost-bound 
manure may be wheeled on to the quar¬ 
ters ready for digging in as soon as may 
be afterwards. Red and White Currants 
and Gooseberries require ample supplies 
of manure to maintain the bushes in a 
vigorous, lTuit-bearing condition, while 
lllack Currants revel in an annual appli¬ 
cation of farmyard manure spread round 
them just under the surface of the soil. 
This encourages the production of vigor¬ 
ous growth, which,-combined with an an¬ 
nual thinning out of the oldest wood, 
serves in turn to ensure a bountiful yield 
of large-sized berries. It is strange how 
averse some are to apply the priming-knife 
to Black Currants to rid them of old and 
unfruitful wood, and then to hear com¬ 
plaints as to their yielding scanty crops 
of undersized fruits. Raspberry planta¬ 
tions, loo, require good feeding if satis¬ 
factory returns are wished for. No better 
time than the present can be selected for 
carrying this into effect. In lieu of stable 
or farmyard manure, well-decayed hotbed 
made rial answers admirably, tlie surface 
roots, as it becomes reduced to a line con¬ 
dition, ramifying in it in all directions. 
Raspberries fed on -these lines should not 
have the soil dug between the rows,’ for 
obvious reasons. The same rule applies 
to Strawberries, which, if not already 
manured, autumn set out. plants excepted, 
should be seen to at once. An annual 
pointing of the soil between the rows is 
practised by many with success, but, from 
experience gained during a good few years 
1 *ist, nothing but the hoe and rake should 
be used once the plants are established. 
In regard to the 


Pruning of wall-trained trees, as soon 
as Morcllo Cherries are finished, all other 
fruit trees, with the exception of Peaches 
and Nectarines, should receive attention. 
So long as the cold snap lasts, trees on 
warmer aspects, such as Apricots and 
Sweet Cherries, can be attended to with 
the greatest amount of comfort, both as to 
pruning and training, leaving such trees 
as are trained on walls having an east or 
north-west aspect for milder weather. A 
start may also be made with the pruning 
of bushes nml pyramids in the open, as 
the majority of the trees are now' devoid 
of foliage. 

Plant-houses. — Store (’a Indiums and 
Gloxinias for the winter in a dry and not 
loo warm a place, such as under a stage 
where they will be free from drip, or a 
shelf in an intermediate house. Also 
store Tuberous Begonias, which, if neces¬ 
sary to economise sitaee, may be shaken 
out and placed close together in boxes in 
a cool, dry place. Fuchsias may be win¬ 
tered under greenhouse stages if laid on 
their sides and kept on the dry side. Keep 
beddiug Geraniums free of decaying 
foliage, and afford no more water 
to the roots than is absolutely necessary ; 
the nearer to towns where a more or less 
vitiated atmosphere has to be contended 


with at tills time of year should this rule 
be observed. On a fine morning look over 
Calceolaria cuttings, removing decayed 
leaves and weeds If necessary, and afford 
w T ater if the soil is too dry. Ventilate 
freely in mild weather, but take the pre¬ 
caution to cover the frames with mats or 
a good thickness of Bracken when frost 
apiiears imminent. Examine Viola cut¬ 
tings, press the soil firmly round them if 
they have become loosened, and water If 
required. Give the same attention to 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, and similar sub¬ 


jects, and ventilate the frames in accord¬ 
ance with climatic conditions, 
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Scotland. 

The greenhouse. —No at ted lip t must be 
made to force up the temperature beyond 
reasonable limits. As a matter of fact, 
bouses in which Chrysanthemums are 
blooming will be much moi'e satisfactory 
if the thermometer is never permitted to 
exceed 50 degs., and no harm will follow 
if in the early morning it reads in the 
neighbourhood of 45 degs. Such of the 
earliest Chrysanthemums as are beginaiting 
to pass may be cut over and set aside for 
the production of cuttings. For this pur¬ 
pose the pots containing the stools may be 
placed in pits, which can be slightly heated 
to kee.p out frost. Early Cinerarias now 
begin to make their presence felt, and, in 
view of a certain amount of pipe-heat 
winch must necessarily lie. given, a close 
watch must bo kept for aphi-s. Imme¬ 
diately any symptoms of this are seen, the 
vapori-ser must be got to work. Primulas 
are equally useful—an early batch of P. 
malacoides just beginning to show the 
colour. Keep Cyclamens cool, and, if pos¬ 
sible, on a stage covered with gravel, 
crushed granite, or some similar sub¬ 
stance. Arum Lilies are now making 
heal-thy growth, and it is merely a ques¬ 
tion of the amount of Jmat allowed as to 
when the spathes will appear. Feed 
liberally either with soot-water or with a 
concentrated fertiliser in solution. Bulbs 
can be introduced from time to time. Oc¬ 
casional rearranging of the plants not only 
varies the appearance of the house, but is 
of service in maintaining them in good 
health. Ventilate carefully during the con¬ 
tinuance of frost, and, if possible, avoid 
opening ventilators with a northerly 
•aspect. 

Cold frames. —Where plants which are 
at all Lender have to be w inhered i.i cold 
frames, it .is necessary to cover these with 
mats or other protective material during 
frosty weather. This docs not imply that 
these coverings are to be left constantly 
over the lights. In sun iy weather they 
may be removed during the hours of sun¬ 
light and the sashes opened to promote a 
free circulation of air and dispel damp. 
Early in the afternoon they can be closed 
and the mats replaced, in order to reap the 
full benefit of the heat of the sun. Plants 
in pots during frost ought to be kept as 
dry as is consistent with safety, for damp 
is at times more dangerous than a few de¬ 
grees of frost. 

The garden fire. —Such weather as is, in 
this district, being experienced is most 
suitable for burning up all sorts of garden 
refuse, primings, and debris generally. 
Should there be a vacant break of any size 
handy, it is a good plan to wheel to it such 
trimmings of hedges and of bush fruit prun- 
ings as may have accumulated and to make 
a fire there. Pea haulm, Cabbage stumps, 
the dead stems of hardy plants, and that 
class of material generally may be disposed 
of much more quickly than putting them 
on the smother-fire proper, which is, in 
most cases, outside the garden. 

Strawberry beds _The growth of Straw¬ 

berry plants dining autumn lias been sur¬ 
prising, and, contrary to former expecta¬ 
tion, it may again 1)0 nccesisary to. go 
through the bedis and clear off any runners 
which have formed -since the la-st 
growths wero removed. Some varieties, 
notably Koval Sovereign, are addicted 
to the production of late runners, while 
others, like Lax ton’s Leader, are- by no 
means so troublesome. After cleaning, any 
weeds may be hoed down. and if it lias not 
already been done a dressing of half-de¬ 
cayed manure should bo Laid carefully 
among the plants. 

W. MeGrii-od, 

IJalmac Kirlccudbriyht , 


Midland Counties. 

Pruning Pear trees. —The pruning of 
fruit trees should l>e pushed on with as 
time and weather permit. Old horizontal 
and fan-trained Pear trees upon walls are 
liable to become encumbered with over¬ 
grown, strong spurs, which, by producing 
a dense growth of gross sheets and leaves, 
exclude the sun and air to a great extent, 
and either prevent the formation of fruit- 
buds or cause those that do form to be 
weak and incapable of yielding good fruit. 
This state of things may be rectified by 
root-lifting and pruning, combined with 
tlie skilful use of the knife, by cutting 
out the unfruitful strong portions of the 
spurs, which are usually prominently 
placed, and also the unduly weak, useless 
parts. A skilled pruner readily discerns 
these, but it is advisable in bad cases to 
let the treatment extend over two or three 
years rather tlia.n thin severely in one 
season. The ends of extending branches 
upon young trees should be so 'shortened 
that the development of suitable branches 
to furnish tlie trees should ensue, and the 
young wood which was (shortened back 
at the summer pruning should be now’ cut 
hack to two or three buds. The pruning 
•of 

Cordon trees is very simple, and 
whether the trees have two stems or only 
one, it needs but little explanation. If 
the varieties most suitable for this mode 
of culture are worked upon the Quince and 
planted in favourable soils and positions, 
very little trouble further than ordinary 
pruning w ill be required, but when worked 
upon the free stock, especially if planted 
on strong soils, some varieties in particu¬ 
lar make gross wood and uscdciss spurs, 
condi-t-ioiiis which must lie counteracted by 
root-lifting and spur manipulation. Un¬ 
satisfactory stems can l)e readily replaced 
by training in their places shoots which 
emanate from the base of the trees. Trees' 
that have exhausted the soil and are mak¬ 
ing weak growth in consequence should 
be assisted by the surface so-il being re¬ 
moved down to the roots and replaced 
with good loam, with which are freely in¬ 
corporated wood ashes and borne meal. 
The winter pruning of full-sized pyramids 
and bushes consists in shortening back to 
two -or three basal buds the spurs left long 
ait the summer pruning, this dispensing 
with any sappy secondary growths that 
may have formed, overgrown spurs l>eing 
at the same time treated as advised for 
wall trees. Some varieties bear their 
fruit chiefly upon the points of short 
shoots. These will, of course, require the 
most desirable of these to be retained, in 
order to secure a crop of fruit. 

Peaches and Nectarines in pots.— Early 
varieties of Peaches and Nectarines, such 
as Hale’s Early and Waterloo Peaches 
and Cardinal and Early Rivers Nectarines, 
which are to l>e forced in pots, should lie 
started at once if ripe fruit is to be had 
by the beginning of May. When these 
trees have been forced in previous years, 
the buds start quickly without mucli arti¬ 
ficial heat. A night temperature of 45 
degs. to 50 degs;, 55 degs. by day, and a 
further rise to GO degs. by sun-heat in 
bright weather, will be quite enough until 
the trees come into flower, when a little 
more warmth may he given. Give a little 
top ventilation when the weather is 
favourable, carefully attend to watering, 
keeping the house moderately moist, and 
always allowing the buds to t>eoome dry 
before evening. Lightly fumigate the 
house once or twice when quite dry 
before the trees come into flower, to en¬ 
sure their being free from fly when the 
flowers ore setting. Houses which con¬ 
tain 

Permanent trees of early varieties 
should be started a.t the same time as the 
pot trees, to supply fruits for the end of 
May Hud beginning ibfcljfuc-e: 
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Retirement of Rev. W. Wilks 


BEES. 


r»v the retirement of the Rev. W. Wilks. 
M.A., V.M.II., from tlie Secretaryship of 
tiie Royal Horticultural Society, horti¬ 
culture will lose one who, during the time 
he has held the position, has done much 
to bring gardening to the front. lie was 
appointed Secretary in 1SSS, when the 
postilion of the Society was at a very low 
<•1*1*. Throwing himself heart and soul 
into the ireju vena lion of the Society, lie 
gradually restored its old-time prestige, 
its membership increasing by leai>« and 
bounds. 

The Rev. W. Wilks was born at Ashford, 
Kent, on October 19th, 1845, his father be¬ 
ing Dr. G. F. Wilks, of that town. He 
was educated at Pembroke College, Ox¬ 
ford, under the well-known scientist, 
Professor Chas. Pritchard. On .leaving 
Oxford lie accepted the curacy of Croydon. 
About 1SS0 he became a mVmber of the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, was elected to a seat on the 
Council and apinduted Hon. Secretary in 
1SSS. He was Vicar of Shirley from 1879 
to 1912, when he retired. During hi« long 
connection with the Royal Horticultural 
Society he has not spared himself to lift 
the Society from the low position it occu¬ 
pied when he was appointed Secretary, 
and the horticultural world will agree that 
his efforts have been crowned with greater 
success thiifi lie anticipated. He was, we 
believe, the prime mover in the re-issuing 
of the Journal , to which he contributed 
many valuable articles dealing with gar¬ 
dening. We hope that he may be long 
spared to take an interest in the Society 
for which lie lias worked for so many 
yea rs. 

The Rev. W. Wilks was as busy as ever 
with tlie* affairs of the Society when our 
representative called at. Vincent Square, 
Westminster, oil Tuesday last. He does 
not look forward to a term of idleness, 
but, on the contrary, he lias many plans 
before him which he hojies to carry out 
when relieved of the cares of-office. It is 
just possible flint lie may write his 
Reminiscences, a volume which, we are 
sure, would lie highly interesting. Ife 
recognises that the time lias arrived for 
him to vacate the Secretaryship, that 
other and younger minds may develop the 
Society to its utmost usefulness. 

In tliis matter Mr. Wilks has a wonder¬ 
ful record. At the end of 1S8S the Fellows 
of the Society numbered 1,108; they now 
number 15,000. The Society, at the end of 
1SS7, had a deficit of £1,152. It has now j 
investments to the value of £95.000, and | 
its operations were at no time followed 
with more enthusiasm by the Fellows j 
than at present. 

On the unit ter of provincial shows— 
which are now strongly advocated—Mr. | 
Wilks prefers to express no opinion. He 
remembers that some thirty years ago the I 
Society promoted a show at Liverpool and 
ii»sl close upon £8,000. If other provincial 
shows are to lie carried into effect, and a I 
similar result were to follow, the Society’s I 
proper work would suffer severely. Con- j 
trary to general opinion, Mr. Wiiks does | 
not regard the holding of horticultural 
shows as the Society’s chief work. Un- j 
doubtedly the exhibitions—usually fort¬ 
nightly—which the Society holds at Yin- ! 
cent Square are regarded* by the Follows | 
as tin* most popular feature the I 

Society’s operations. Rut, in Mr. Wilks’ ! 
opinion, tin* chief work of the Society is 1 
not shows or exhibitions, but teaching and 
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demonstrating to the nation how to realise 
the best results in growing. The testing 
and research^ work at Wisiey, the gift, for 
this purpose of the CO acre®, recently in¬ 
creased to a total of 200 acres, now in the 
occupation of the Society, Mr. Wilks re¬ 
gards as hia greatest organised effort, and 
the one to which he ascribes its greatest 
real success. 

The fact that the public docs not know 
all that is being done at Wisiey probably 
accounts, said Mr. Wilks, for its lack of 
appreciation on this point. Rut. pointing 
to mounted specimens in cases round the 
room of helpful and harmful insects, 
which are lent for exhibition to horticul¬ 
tural and educational societies all over the 
kingdom, to coloured charts which .the 
Society publishes, and to boxes stored 
against the walls of lantern slides dealing 
with insects, diseases, and other matters, 
these, lie said, are .the Society's really im- 
liortant work—more important, in some 
respects, than holding exhibitions. 

During tbe war the Society had a panel 
of over 2,000 trained gardeners giving prac¬ 
tical tuition where food production was 
being studied, and towards the expenses 
of which the Society received a small 
grant (now discontinued) from the Govern- 
! ment. The general object of tlje above 
| efforts, said Mr. Wilks, was so to train 
( tbe public that every grower, however 
small, may know what are the l#>st condi¬ 
tions and methods for his work, and may 
be able to recognise useful and pestilential 
insects, and note the first signs of disease. 
Improved and scientific methods of grow¬ 
ing would undoubtedly result in great 
national benefit, and towards this the 
Society had hitherto largely contributed 
by its activities. 

We have no valedictory address to place 
before our readers from Mr. Wilks, but 
doubtless he will have something to say to 
his thousands of friends—the Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society—before 
taking a formal leave of them as Secretary. 

The new Secretary, Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
M.A. (London), now of Charterhouse, is 
expected to take up his duties after the 
next annual meeting, which will take place 
in February next. John Naylek. 


BOOKS. 

A book on the weather.— No class is so 
much interested in t.lie weather as 
farmers. Our readers will bo glad to hear 
of the latest volume on this subject, 
“ Meteorology for All,” by I). W. Horner. 
Publishers, Messrs. Wither by and Co. 
Price (is. net. The object of the work is 
to explain a number of weather problems, 
and this it does by means of clear phraseo¬ 
logy and numerous illustrations. The 
author, in addition to his special quali¬ 
fications for writing this book, is a mem¬ 
ber of the British Empire Naturalists’ 
Association, iliwl it is not -surprising, 
therefore, that occasional references arc 
made to the behaviour -of certain wild 
creatures during changes of the weather. 
There are many weather saws and rules, 
modern as well as classical. Altogether a 
useful and readable book, and well 
printed. (Obtainable from all l>ooksellers, 
or from our own Book Department, post 
free, Gs. fid.) 


An appreciation.— Old renders of Oak- 
dicning have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on their favourite paper main¬ 
taining its iHtsilion as the most useful of 
horticultural journals.—C roydon. 


The Italian v. British Bee. 

I am not quite sure whether “ B. It. H.” 
in his first paragraph in Gardening for 
November 1st intends to be sarcastic or 
pathetic. He must pardon me if I still 
think that his proposal amounts to im¬ 
porting bees from an area in which they 
have never Imkui exposed to infection Into 
an infected one. That is not the same ns 
“a district in which the Isle of Wight 
disease is still holding sway.” What does 
“ B. R. II.” mean by “declared eligible 
for new bees”? Declared eligible by 
whom? And what constitutes eligibility? 
I do not believe i t is j possible for anyone 
to declare that a district is free of infec¬ 
tion. There are so many possibilities of 
infection lurking in unsuspected places. 
In a district with wood® of any size there 
are pretty sure to be bees in trees whose 
existence is iinsusi>ected. There is the 
cottager with his stray swarm domiciled 
in a box or old skep, unknown to the 
organised beekeeiiers. Moreover, there is 
sufficient evidence to make one suspect 
that both wasps and bumble bees are sub¬ 
ject to Isle of Wight disease, and who 
shall track them down? Again, when the 
plague has swept over a district, tlie few 
highly resistant, and therefore surviving, 
stocks are extremely likely to lie harbour¬ 
ing N. apis, although themselves remain¬ 
ing healthy. Any less resistant bees com¬ 
ing into contact with them will at once fall 
victims (compare diphtheria and typhoid 
carriers in man). I have no wisli to see 
the British bee or any oilier animal—even 
the British vijH»r—become extinct, and 
from what “ B. R. II.” lias previously 
written, I should say that Mull would be 
an excellent place in which to preserve 
both! “It. R. II.” says, “Any simpleton 
can see that what the Creator lias placed 
in a country is best for that country, as a 
general rule.” Perhaps so, but I would 
prefer to keep theology out of this discus¬ 
sion. Perhaps your contributor will allow 
me to re-state his proposition thus : ” Any 
fool can see that the variety or species of 
any animal indigenous in a country is best 
for that country, as a general rule.” This 
probably does hold good as a general rule, 
bill there are many exceptions, among 
them, 1 believe, our native bee. 

By the way, I am not quite sure what 
B. R. II." means by'best for a country. 
Does he mean t|iat the beast, in question 
will flourish in its native country better 
than will the native of any other? I pre¬ 
sume ho Is aware that the Norwegian rat 
lias so completely taken the place of the 
old English rat that the latter is almost, 
if not quite, extinct in England. Who 
said there was no Isle of Wight disease in 
Italy? It does not assume epidemic j im¬ 
port iohs there—lnxssibly in part, on ac¬ 
count of tiie climate—but the l>ecx there 
have frequently been, and, indeed, are 
often, exjuised to infection. Your contri¬ 
butor’s remark that I speak only for Mon¬ 
mouthshire is caused bv a misprint, due, 
no doubt, to my vile hand writing. I wrote 
“in this country”; but the printer 
changed “country” to “county.” 

“ R. R H.” evidently does not think 
much of my statement that the Italian bee 
is more resistant than the British. I will, 
therefore, quote a few r authorities, whom 
<1 think he will respect. Until recently 
the British bee had no stauncher cham¬ 
pion than Mr. W. Herrod-HeinpsaII. whose 
name is known wherever lices are culti¬ 
vated. He now advises Italian bees, pure, 
if ]iossiblc, li iefHK' ike I ! tvilsl cross, because, 
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of Wight disease. His brother, Mr. .T. 
llerrod-Hempaall, junior, editor of the 
“British Bee Journal,” agrees. Mr. T. W. 
Cowan is, iterhnps, tin* greatest authority 
on bees that ever lived; at any rate, he 
is tlie most universally respected bee¬ 
keeper now living.* In the course of a 
conversation with him last June, I said : 

** Do you .not think dbat Italian bees are 
decidedly more resistant to Isle of Wight 
disease than British?” “Oh, yes,” he re¬ 
plied, “ that has been proved.” I do not, 
think he would mind my quoting this re¬ 
mark. Anyone familiar with Mr. Cowan’s 
writings will agree that he never makes a 
statement unless he has very good grounds 
for doing so. I wonder if “ B. R. U.” 
reads the “ British Bee Journal”? If so, 
he must sec that the Italian bee is steadily 
gaining in favour, whereas the champions 
of the British—or, as very many main¬ 
tain, the German—bee are becoming less. 

I have now had about eight years’ exig¬ 
ence of Italian and British bees and their 
crosses. I can only see one advantage in 
the blacks, the comiuiratively minor one 
that their comb honey is of better appear¬ 
ance. Even in this respect some .strains 
of Italians are very little inferior. Italians 
are better tempered, easier to manipulate, 
equally hardy, more prolific, and certainly 
equally good honey-gatherers. 

As regards the statement that they are 
more given to robbing. I am sure there is 
nothing in it. It is significant that every 
distinctively marked race of bees has been 
accused of this propensity. If black bees 
were introduced into Italy, I lru’e no 
doubt they would be libelled in the same 
way. Why does “ B. R. H." call the 
crossed bees a degenerate product?* In 
every other animal crossing increases the 
natural‘vigour and stamina. Of course, 
they arc often vilc-tempered, hut in other 
res l km its I consider they are better than 
pure blacks, but inferior to Italians. But 
it is quite easy to keep Italians without 
getting further than the first cross. If a 
few queens are reared each year, some 
will be pure mated. With such a dis¬ 
tinctly marked bee it is quite easy to dis¬ 
tinguish these by their progeny. By tak¬ 
ing care not to raise queens from any that 
have lx*eu mismated, indiscriminate cross¬ 
ing is easily avoided. I have no exi>eri- 
enco of Dutch bees, but from the experi- 
cnces of others, I should judge they are 
about the worst ever introduced. I fear, 
Mr. Editor, l have written at inordinate 
length. I do not know whether “ B.R.H.” 
wished to draw me; if so, he has certainly 
succeeded. G. It. Stroms. 

Mayor, Mon month*// ire. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Importing Bees. — Lieutenant Beilis, 
writing to u« on importing bees as a 
remedy against the Isle of Wight disease, 
says: — 

I do not think Hie importing of bees 
is much good, as the whole of the 
British Isles is ram limit with disease. 
Sleeps are the principal cause. Small 
farmers and labourers have old, 
diseased skepx into which they put 
swarms. Of course, they all die, and 
so they carry on from year to year, 
propagating the Isle of Wight disease. 

1 know of several cases. Sleeps are no 
good, except to take swarms prepara¬ 
tory to putting them into standard 
hives. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Sms and Guoot, Enkhuizen, Holland. 
—Price hist of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Agricultural Cecils. 

Harlan P. Kklsky, Salem, Mass .—TAst 
of Hardy American Plants. Rhododen¬ 
drons, Carolina Moprhtiti Flowers* etc. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Clearing out Reeds (P. G. L. C.).— The 
common Reed is very persistent, and wo 
fear nothing short of excavating the soil 
and discarding will be of any use. Even 
so, you would have to take measures to 
prevent its getting access to your water 
garden, and in circumstances where the 
plant is indigenous that would be difficult. 
If the water garden you arc contemplating 
is to have a concrete basin, the necessary 
excavating and concrete would, of course, 
meet the case. Compounds of the “ Weed 
Killer ” type would, we fear, hardly reach 
the roots of the plant, whicli is that of ail , 
others that you wish to be rid of. Much 
depends upon what you wish to do and 
grow, and probably a little expert advice 
on the spot would save you much. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Myrtle not flowering (Brackens).— Pos¬ 
sibly, though the plant is healthy and the 
leaves quite green, the plant may be too 
weak to flower, due to starvation of the 
soil, and, in all probability, dryness at the 
roots. Give it a good mulch of rotten 
manure, fallowing this up with two or 
three soakings of water to wash the good¬ 
ness of the manure down to the roots. 

FRUIT. 

Moving Gooseberry bushes (IF. Smith). 
—There is no lietter season than the pre¬ 
sent for moving your Gooseberry bushes, 
as the.roots will start into activity at once, 
and the bushes become fairly well estab¬ 
lished l>efore severe weather is with us. 

Keeping Walnuts (.1/. B.). —Walnuts 
keep best when allowed to fall from the 
trees, but if that cannot lx? done, then 
they should be gathered when it as found 
that the green coats part readily from the 
shells, and laid out on a floor to dry, and, 
after having been separated from'the coats, 
cleaned by putting a peck at a time into a 
sack held by two persons, who would, by 
the upward and outward motion of their 
arms, allow the nuts to run backward and 
forward in the sack. Then they may be 
put into large jars, a little dry salt strewn 
in among the layers to ward off mildew. A 
cool, dry store is lxvst, and when wanted 
a gentle rub through a coarse bag as before 
will brighten them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green Tomato chutney {Nina). —Put a 
pint of vinegar into a preserving-pan with 
1 Hi. of Demerara sugar. Let this boil 
until the sugar is dissolved. Slice as many 
Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish to 
iL?.e, with the same weight of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into quarters; 1 oz. 
of bruised ginger, six red Chillies, i lb. 
Shallots, I lb. Sultanas, allowing £ lb. of 
sugar and these spices for each pound of 
Apples and Tomatoes; salt to taste. Boil 
these well together, stirring all the time 
until it is thick like jam and sets firm 
when a little is dropped on a plate. Pour 
into hot glass jars, cover when cold with 
well-cleansed bladder, and store in a dry, 
cool place. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms in bowling green (Rowling 
Green). —Lime-water ls the best remedy. 
Pour two gallons of water on 1 lb. of un¬ 
slaked lime, or, if more is wanted, use the 
same pmportLons. Stir this well up, aaid 
jot the liquid stand for forty-eight hours. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid 
through a rosed watering-pot during damp 
weather, giving a good soaking on the 
evening succeeding that on which there 
has IxxMi a heavy fall of rain, or a heavy 
wa,taring iias been given. This, you will 
find, will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they may be swept up and cleared 
away. 


A poor lawn (11. P .).—From what you 
say, wo should fancy that the soil is in a 
very impoverished condition, while the fact 
of the Moss being present shows that the 
ground wants draining. In such case, the 
only remedy is to have the lawn remade. 
Dig it deeply, and as this is being done 
incorporate plenty of rotten manure and 
carefully pic-K out all the bad weeds. It 
you can procure good turf, then have it 
laid when the soil has settled down. If 
you cannot get good turf, then have 
it sown down in April after the soil has 
been carefully levelled and made firm. 
The only way to get rid of the Dandelions, 
etc., is to spud them out, afterwards ap¬ 
plying a dressing of rotten manure, loam, 
arid wood ashes, letting this lie during the 
w filter and then working it into the son. 
In the spring apply sulphate of ammonia, 
at the rate of 3 lbs. per square rod, so as 
to encourage the growth of the various 
Grasses. Basic slag is also very good, 
applying this at once, if its effect is to lx? 
noticeable next summer, as it is very slow 
of action. If the Grass is very weak, then 
you may apply the basic slag at the rate 
of 5 lbs. per square rod, giving in the 
spring a further dressing of nitrate o-t 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 
of 3 lbs. per square rod. In any case, you 
must first get rid of the weeds. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Glen Ilailog .—See reply to “ M. B.” re 
“Keeping 'Walnuts” on this*page. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of fruit. — II. F. Hilts. —Apples : 

I, Red or Winter Hawthornden; 2, small 

Blenheim; 3, probably Herefordshire 

Pearmain. Pear: 4, OatiLlac, a stewing 

variety.- S. C. —Apples: 1, King of the 

Pippins; 2, Ribston; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, 

Golden Noble.- ll. d. G. —Apples: 1, 

Leathercoat Russet; 2, Yorkshire Beauty; 
3, Alfriston; 4, Adam’s Pearmain.- 

II. C. —Pears: 1, Duron deau; 2, Beurrd 
Bose; 3, Beurre Clairgeau; 4, Brown 

Beurre.- 11. C. —Apples: 1, Mere de 

Manage; 2, Winter Hawthornden; 3, 
Court Pendu Plat; 4, King of the Pippins. 

- II. II .—Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, 

Fearn’s Pippin; 3 f Blenheim; 4, Dutch 

Mignonno.- L. R .—Apple is Adam’s 

Pearmain. - Springfield. — IBooks like 

Cornish Aromatic. - Dr. O. R. Shchwcll. 

—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, not recog¬ 
nised; 3, Yorkshire Greening. 


“ Horticulture; A Text-Book for High 
Schools.” —Messrs. J. B. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia and London, are issuing a 
Farm ’Text-Book series of books, edited 
by Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D., of Cor¬ 
nell University, U.S.A. The volume on 
horticulture lies before us. It deals with 
plant propagation, plant breeding, gar¬ 
dening, orcharding, small fruit grow¬ 
ing. forestry, beautifying home grounds, 
tlie soils and enemies involved. The work 
runs to over 400 pages, And it has 28/ 
illustrations. It is written for’students, 
and, of course, deals with all matters from 
an American standpoint. It is very 
thorough. The work possesses a useful 
index, and can be studied with advantage 
by all who desire the most exact know¬ 
ledge on the topics mentioned. (Price 
8s. 6d. net; post free, 9s., of all book¬ 
sellers, or from our own Book Depart¬ 
ment.) __ 

A stoat in a mole trap. — I have trapped 
moles for at least, seventy years. Yester¬ 
day (November 18tli) I found a si <wit in 
a mole trap. Has any reader ever heard 
of such Imi^nWiSP *. 1 TOUuxtox. 
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W. RICHARDSON & CO., Darlington, 



HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
AND HEATING ENGINEERS. 


PLANS and ESTIMATES prepared free of cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES sent to any part of the Kingdom to 
advise and take particulars. 

LARGE CATALOGUE of photographic views of Horti¬ 
cultural Buildings free on application. 

GARDEN FRAMES, GARDEN SEATS, &C. f suppliod 

from stock. 


LONDON OFFICE- albert mansions, 

v v/rriut, victoria street, s.w.i. 


CHEAPEST & BEST VALUE. 

No. 50 . 



Copyright Rsgistsrad. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In oomplete neo- 
tion best quality 
Boards, planed and 

V • Jointed on strong 
framing. Roofoorerea 
with felt, orertongued 
boardi. Door fitted 
with atrong hlngea, 
look and keg, bolte, 
etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Hires. p| oor 

« rt. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 11 0 16'- 

7 ft. long, B ft. wide, 7 fL 4 in. high 7 10 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 In. high 9 i9 6 35 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 11 11 R 45 - 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 fL 4 In. high 13 3 0 55 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 14 18 6 70 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and H r eU*t 
Catalogue, with Teatlmonlala, poat free. 

J. T. HOBSON St CO., 

Largest Makers or Portable Buildings. 
Established si Yarns, BEDFORD. 

Works, 6 acres. 



LITTLE’S WEED 
OESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Qallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DOHCASTER. 


THORNBOROUCH & CO. L TD 

Successors to 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

{Lair HOLLOWAY LOAD, H ) 

CONSERVATORIES &| 
GREENHOUSES. 

ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

Contractors to L C.C. & II London Boro' Councils. | 

35 Years' Record. Good Work. Catalogue Post Free 

TOTTENHAM. N. 17. 'Phone : T ?358 


Foster Clark's 


I The Creamiest Custard I 


Cream Custard 


Please mention "QawdenLns Illur trated.” 
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THE SILVER MEDAL 

“HORSE SHOE” BOILER 

THE PREMIER CREENH 0 USE HEATER. 

Complete Apparatus 


from Stock. 



Catalogue 62 Free. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO. Ltd., 

Southwark Street, London, S E. 1. 
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pLOVVER POTS.—10 Sin., 10 6in„ 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in , complete, parked free, 10s 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots. Saucers, 8eed and Cutting Pans, etc. 
fro* — I’llOS JF.A VONS. SilvdrSt .Potteries. BrierleyHill. 

pULLETS ANI) DUCKS.— March, 1019, 

hatch, finest laying strain only, 10s. 6d. each; £6 5 b 
dozen. List, 30 breeds, f»ea - GOODWI N. Stratford. Esser. 


Do Not Miss 

the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most effic¬ 
acious and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomtort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general when a medicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 


Taking 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills there Is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecnam’s Pill3 is of long-standing 
and their reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure most 
of those ailments which not only rob 
Ife of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not miss taking— 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

In boxes, labelled Ls-3d and Sa-Od. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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obtain a copy of “G vrdknino Illustrated ” regularly it is essential that an order should 
1 be placed with a local newsagent, bookseller, or railway bookstall. Readers who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining their copy every week may have it posted direct from 
! the Publisher upon receipt of a prepaid order—for 2 months, 2/6 ; for 6 months, 4/6 ; for one 
year, 8/8, commencing any date. Abroad, 13/- yearly. 

This Order Form may be handed to any newsagent or forwarded to this offloe. 
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Summer-Pruning Apple Trees. 


I Biiu 1«> tliank Mr. McBuffog for his 
courteous reply to my request with refer¬ 
ence to the above subject (see page 57'J. 
October ISthl. After making due allow¬ 
ance for the different climatic and other 
conditions that prevail in Scotland and in 
Wiltshire 1 fail to see that this difference 
materially affects the question of summer 
pruning in either locality. Nor can I see 
why summer pruning should not be equally 
satisfactory when practised on trees in the 
open garden as it is when practised on 
trees growing against a wall. 

Judging from Mr. McUuffog's remarks 
“ that summer pruning tends to produce a 
great amount of secondary wood, which 
has to be removed during the winter,” I 
conclude that his and my conception of 
the term “summer pruning” is not I lie 
same. His conception apjiears to lie to 
prune late in the summer after the trees 
have made strong growths, and to leave) 
tin* secondary growths to be pruned during ! 
the winter. 

My idea of “summer pruning” is to 
commence early, when the young shoots i 
are o inches or (» inches in length, and to j 
rollout the operation throughout the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn months, pinching 
Hie secondary growths to nearly the same 
(mini as at the first ojicration. L’crliups 
the more suitable term, and one less likely 
to haul to confusion, would Ik* to call the 
former “late summer pruning” and the 
latter “ summer pinching.” By the former 
method either a knife or secateurs would 
lie required, but by the latter method the 
o|KM a atioii would be better and more ex 
lieditiously ]ierformed with the lingers and 
thumb, By the former method not only 
d«H*s a large amount of strong growths 
occur oil the lateral shoots or spurs, but 
these strong growths do not tend either to 
tile symmetry or to the fertility of the 
tree, and frequently the secondary growths 
do not rii»en perfectly; they are, conse¬ 
quently, a fertile source of gum, canker, 
and other diseases. lty timely and 
judicious summer pinching these evils air 
considerably reduced or averted altogether. 
Sometimes an objection is raised that this 
system of pinching entails too much time j 
and labour during the summer, but this 
idea is more fancied than real. It is so 
very simple and so quickly in formed that 
an intelligent l>oy or girl, after a few 
lessons, would be able to pinch a large j 
number of trees satisfactorily in a short 
time, and it is much more pleasant to in¬ 
form such work in summer than iu winter. 

Mr. MeBuflfog’o objection to summer I 
pinching because of danger of knock¬ 


ing off the fruit is easily answered. Of 
course, this objection would neither apply 
to wall trees nor to small trees in the oi>en 
garden, and even with regard to standard 
trees, if the main branches were trained 
sufficiently distant from each other any 
, j»ersoii, if provided with a light sectional 
ladder and a double i*iir of stej>s. could 
i .perforin tin* oiH'mt.ion without any fear of 
injuring either the fruit or the trees. 
Summer pinching possesses many ad¬ 
vantage's. lty persistent pinching, a large 
i amount of foliage is removed, which tends 
to check undue vigour in that particular 
part of tin* tree*, the sap being diverted to 
| weaker parts which, for a short time, may 
bo left unpinched. This partial removal 
I of leaves during the i*»rlod of growth also 1 
tends to check the more vigorous roots, 
and not only is a more uniform balance 
1 maintained between root and branch, but 
it also lends to produ<*e more healthy, more 
j uniform, and more iH*rfectly-sha|K*d trees, 
lty fw'rsistent summer pinching of the 
lateral growths winter pruning is almost 
entirely obviated, tin* buds at the base of J 
the spurs remain dormant, mid eventually I 
develop into fruit-buds. The main shoots 
being allowed to grow unpinched till the 
autumn, the sap finds a free passage, 
otherwise these buds at the bast* of the 
spurs would be forced Into growth. Sum¬ 
mer pinching'is quite suitable for either 
stone or other fruit-trees, whether grown 
oil walls or in the ojh'ii garden: in fact, il 
Is an effective antidote to those discuses 
from which the former art* so liable to suffer 
in this climate. Perhapsojie of the greatest j 
j advantages accruing from summer pinch¬ 
ing is that it conduces so much to tin* 
fertility of a tree, even when young, and | 
the colour and quality of the fruit are 
1 greatly improved by its free exposure to 
tin* sun and air. On standard tm»s sum¬ 
mer pinching has very rarely I icon prac¬ 
tised, but in those instances where it has 
been carefully and judiciously informed 
the |lerfect symmetry and the handsome 
ap|M*arance of the trees, their fertility, 
and the superior quality of the fruit have 
been eminently satisfactory hi every re¬ 
spect. The main branches should be 
trained .‘5 foot apart from each other • 
These main branches should be allowed to 
glow* unpinched till bite in the autumn, 
and then shortened only Just sufficient to 
induce the dormant back buds to break | 
during the following spring, so as to pro- i 
vent any part of the main branch being ! 
devoid of spurs. The effect of tree's so 
trained, when in blossom or in fruit, Is 
very charming. 

I venturi* to predict that the time is not 
far distant when summer pinching will 
largely sup'isede winter pruning, not only 
because of the molt* natural licauly of the 
trees and their less liability to suffer from 
disease, but also because il is a very pro¬ 
fitable method of cultivation. 

T. Chai ms. 
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Notes of the Week. 

Potatoes have done splendidly in this 
garden, particularly Midlothian Early and 
Scottish Farmer, the latter a late variety 
of the Arran Chief tyjie. Both quality and 
crop loft nothing to be desired.—C. T., 
A m jit hilt Park Gardens, Beds. 

The Apple crop has been very heavy. 

I consequently, the quality has somewhat 
I suffered, especially iu the case of such 
sorts as (Jrcnadier, Cellini, and Welling¬ 
ton. It would be hard to say how long 
! these old standard trees have Ikm*ii iu 
bearing.—C. T., Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Beds. 

Darwin’s Barberry in bloom.— In most 
seasons we have a second display of bloom 
[ on Borberis Darwini, thik, of course, vary¬ 
ing in quantity according to the season. 
This is one of the seasons in which the 
display is not so profuse as usual; never¬ 
theless, there Is a fair amount of the 
golden sprays, which are welcome in the 
Hull days of late November. W. McB . 
Balm av. 

Escailonia montevidensis. -Those who 
grow Escailonia macranlha successfully 
ought to try E. montevidensis, dlso known 
as E. lloribunda. It must, be admitted 
that these a re liable to Ik* damaged by 
frost, but flowering at a time when I her* 
are comparatively few shrubs in Idoom, E. 
montevidensis is certainly worthy of in¬ 
clusion in seaside and other sheltered 
localities.—K ikk. 

Iris ensata. -One does not often come 
across this little Iris, and it is, (terhaps, 
not very suitable for most, gardens as its 
flowers, which are produced freely on tall, 
stiff stems, are rather inconspicuous, being 
of a greyish colour. For those who are 
interested in the Iris family, however, it is 
worth growing as a variety, and is of the 
easiest culture in ordinary loam. It has 
long, narrow, Brassy foliage.—N. E. 

Chrysanthemums and the cold autumn. 

I never remember such a deurf.Ii of these 
outside as this season. Bo where you may 
you can hardly sit* a decent bloom. In 
normal seasons they go on till Christmas 
in sheltered sj>ots. In shops the Iosh is 
much fell, the price being high. I had a 
nice lot of |h» t plants in fine condition, but 
could not place them under glass till mid- 
October. Although they were well pro¬ 
tected the cold had a bad effect on them, 
and the blooms an* small.—\Y. Surrey. 

Rhododendrons in bloom in October. 
Like your eoryesj mum lent, '* I. 1*. J.,” J 
noticed some time ago a large specimen 
bush of Rhododendron album in bloom in 
the grounds here. I also observed several 
flowers of K. |H>nticum Just showing colour 
iu Into October, a most unusual sight so far 
north as this. I am afraid there will be no 
more of it this season, having had 30 degs. 
frost on November 1-kh, also a most 
uuusual tempepiture so early in the 
autumn. John Stirling Dis- 
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The jointed Staff Tree (Celastrus arti- 
culat.us).—This appears to have enjoyed 
I he dry weather of the past season, and is 
fruiting with unusual freedom. Our com- 
jiaraMvely humid climate here does not 
seem to he congenial to it, and it evidently 
produces its scarlet and yellow berries 
much more plentifully in districts where 
the rainfall in summer is not too heavy. 
It is probably seen at its best on a rough 
trellis or trailing over and up some shrub 
of little value. It has proved perfectly 
hardy with me for at least fourteen years. 
—Dumfries. 

The Pampas Grass. -This has been a 
failure here tills season as regards flower¬ 
ing, as the clumps have not recovered from 
the (‘fleets of last winter’s severe weather. 
A large bush of Veronica Travers!, too. 
suffered so badly that it will need cutting 
down more than half to get to living wood. 
It has been left this season to see to what 
extent fresh growths would come. If the 
coming winter should prove severe it will 
kill outright several of the hardy climbing 
Boses here, for some of the worst-hurt 
plants of» last winter have barely made 
enough new growths to cover the blank 
places.—(’. T., AmpthiU Park Cardens . 
Reds. 

Pear La France.— A Pear must be good 
in all ways to hold it© own during the early 
part of November, when some of our very 
best kinds are in season. This one now 
coming in is a distinct and most welcome 
Pear, of medium size, in shape not unlike 
a small Duchesse d’Augouleme, yet not 
rough on the surface as in that variety; 
green, stippled grey and yellow on very 
ripe fruits, deeply bronzed on the sunny 
side: flesh delicate, melting, and juicy; 
agreeably aromatic. The trees, growing 
on a south wall, are both vigorous and 
fertile, and annually produce choice, at¬ 
tractive fruits. It was raised by M. 
Claude Blauchet, of Vienne, Is6re.— 
Sussex. 

Michaelmas Daisies late kinds. -Sel¬ 
dom have I seen these blooming so long as 
they have done this autumn. On Novem- 
ber 1st I cut a large bunch of William 
Bowman, placing it in a tall vase. When 
the sun shines into the room the flowers 
open and are very gay. I have a low- 
growing kind not a foot high. The colour 
N a rosy-pink. This I And most useful to 
till low glasses. Those who want colour on 
I lie front of borders or pa tehee on rockeries 
should plant this, which goes on blooming 
till mid-November. Many people lind the 
snnlll-flowered kinds poor. This arises 
from not giving them good culture. They 
all enjoy a good larder, and should be often 
taken up, divided, and given fresh soil. I 
lind a dose of manure-water helpful the 
second year when coming into bloom.—J. 
Crook. 

Polyanthuses and high feeding.— Some 
time ago a correspondent, in a note on 
these, advised giving them a good larder. 
This was good advice. Most cultivators 
have an idea Polyanthuses do not rfeed 
manure, but nothing jiays better for high 
feeding. In my own garden the land is 
given a good dressing of manure and dug 
deeply. Then it is levelled and trodden to 
make it solid before the Polyanthuses are 
planted. Du a light soil autumn is the 
best time to plant, as the ground gets solid 
b\ the spring. Some cultivators arc apt 
to think they do not root deeply, which is 
an error. I have often, on digging them 
up, found the roots IS inches deep. When 
in this condition they throw up large 
trusses on stems from a foot to IS iuches 
high. Those having old plants should give 
them a good mulching of rotten dung.— 
W. Surrey. 

Begonia fuctoldTdos. -Foi^ilauv years, 
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despite the attractions of newer varieties, 
I found room for a dozen plants of Begonia 
fuchsioides until, a couple of years ago, a 
breakdown during frost of the heating 
apparatus of the house in which it was 
grown resulted in its disappea ranee. 
Fibrous-rooted, B. fuchsioides is one of 
the best varieties for the warm greenhouse, 
and, when well grown, will attain to a 
height of 4 feet or 5 fend. When planted 
out it exceeds this stature and is very 
useful for pillar or for trellis work. The 
flowers, produced in panicles, are bright 
scarlet, although if insufficiently exposed 
to the light, they may be of a reddish-pink, 
and they are produced successionally over 
a considerable period. By propagating at 
different seasons it was possible, before the 
advent of the Lorraine and other winter- 
blooming Begonias, to have It. fuchsioides 
in bloom throughout the entire season.— 
W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Potentillas in the rock garden.— Many 
of the ordinary border Potentillas are not 
really very suitable for the border because 
of the sprawling and prostrate habit of 
the flowering stems, but this characteris¬ 
tic* is not so much a drawback in the rock 
garden as it is not so noticeable, the flower- 
stems rambling among the other low- 
growing plants and the flowers peeping up 
among them quite pleasingly. They also 
do well in a large retaining wall among 
such companions as Alys.sum saxatile. 
Heliantliemume, Nej>eta Mussini, P. atro- 
sanguinea Gibson’s Scarlet, P. formosa 
Miss Willmott, and P. Wm. Itollison in 
such a i>osition, and they are very effec¬ 
tive. Borago laxiflora, altogether too 
sprawly a plant for the ordinary border, 
is equally effective iu similar conditions. 
Potentilla Tongue!, though not of so 
spreading a habit with its flowering 
stems, looks lest among vigorous com- 
jmnions, I think. Many plants have to be 
studied in this way, as it often happens 
that a plant is condemned as ungraceful 
or ineffective, when the real reason is that 
it is not in its proper surroundings.—N. L. 


THE KITCHEN Gfl^DEH. 


Early Tomatoes. 

Kindly inform me the best way to get 
early Tomatoes, both indoors and out¬ 
doors. 1 have a south wall to plant them 
out on,, and I have a small forcing-house, 
heated. When should 1 sow the first seed, 
and w r hat is the best Tomato for outdoor 
culture? M. B. 

[The best way to get early Tomatoes is 
to grow aud train the plants either in a 
narrow span-roofed or lean-to house having 
a sufficient supply of hot-w r ater piping to 
command a night and day temperature of 
55 degs. to Go degs. without overheating 
the pipes. In houses such as have been 
alluded to the plants can be set out in a 
border 1 foot wide, 15 inches deep, resting 
on a firm base, and the top or upper sur¬ 
face distant some 2 feet from the roof- 
glass. Make up the border close to the 
front wall and use whole turves or bricks 
or boards to hold the soil in position on 
flic inner side facing the footpath. If you 
have good fibrous loam at command this, 
if it has boon dug some few mouths and 
the Grass is dead, will, when chopped to 
pieces and made very firm, suffice to 
form the border with. If the loam is 
heavy add a little liiue-rubbish aud some 
wood-ashes. With regard to a soil of poor 
quality, lei. old Mushroom dung or leaf- 
mould in the proportion of one-fourth of 
the total quantity of compost required 
form a further ingredient. For an early 
supply sow seed in heat at the beginning 


of the year, sowing thinly and using either 
pots or pans for the purpose, and stand 
under cloches or cover with a sheet of 
glass to hasten germination. Pot off the 
plants into 3-inch receptacles as soon as 
they have made the first pair of true 
leaves, placing the plants in the soil down 
to the seed leaves in a light, sandy com¬ 
post, and avoid damaging the stems Im¬ 
pressing the soil too firmly with the 
fingers. When the ’pots are well tilled with 
roots, and before the plants are potbound. 
plant them out at a distance of 15 Inches 
to 18 inches apart in the border, making 
the soil firm and affording sufficient tepid 
water afterwards to moisten the border. 
As the plants extend train them on wires 
fixed under the roof and not closer to tin* 
glass than 12 inches to 15 inches, aud con¬ 
fine them to single steins. When the first 
trusses of flow-ers are about to expand let 
the border approach a rather dry condi¬ 
tion and fertilise the flowers when they 
open, about mid-day, with a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’s-tail. When the fruits 
begin to sw-ell off afford either liquid or an 
artificial manure on every other occasion 
w r hen w 7 ater is required. Tw r o good varie¬ 
ties for the purpose are Early Market aud 
Sunrise. For an 

Outdoor crop sow t in the first week in 
April and grow 7 the resulting plants on un¬ 
interruptedly, as previously described, 
until the pots are filled w'ith roots, and 
then transfer them to 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
using compost similar to that recommended 
for border-making and let the potting be 
firmly done. After they recover from tin* 
shift place them in a cooler house and 
gradually harden them off so that they may 
eventually be planted out the last week in 
May or early in .Tune. A good variety for 
this purpose is Earliest of All. Such, in 
brief, are a few- of the principal details 
you should observe, exigencies of space for- 
j bidding the subject being further enlarged 
upon. You would do well to purchase and 
study one of the many treatise*? on Tomato 
culture, such as that by the late W. 
Iggulden. entitled “ The Tomato and its 
Culture,” price Is., to be had from the 
office of Gardening.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Digging and trenching.— Let this w r ork 
I be carried on in suitable weather as 
rapidly as is consistent w T ith good work¬ 
manship. The past season has emphasised 
the value of deep cultivation, and where 
circumstances i>ermit it is a good plan to 
undertake as much trenching as possible. 
Wheel manure to vacant breaks and spread 
it immediately. This sometimes permits 
digging to be persevered with during frosty 
w r eather. Where trenching is being carried 
out, garden rubbish of a 1Lkinds—except, 
of course*, pruning©—can be got out of the 
w f ay, and such material, besides providing 
a certain amount of drainage, iftill ulti¬ 
mately rot dow r n into fine mould, which 
may advantageously be brought to the sur¬ 
face at a future date. 

Cooking the Egg-plant.—I should be 
very glad if any of your readers would 
relate their experience in the use of 
Aubergine or Egg-plant. I tried this vege¬ 
table cooked according to a simple recipe 
from “ Leave**? from a Tuscan Kitchen,” 
and it was found to be of a bitter and dis¬ 
agreeable flavour; in fact, uneatable. The 
variety was Long Purple, grow r n through¬ 
out in the greenhouse. The fruits experi¬ 
mented with were not fully ripe, being only 
partially coloured. I have observed them 
in the London shops of a dark purple and 
far more glossy than mine. I should lie 
glad to know if any varieties are inedible, 
| and if the strong, bitter flavour is charac¬ 
teristic. in which ciise it must certainly be 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 

Pyrus Sargenti. 


Tins shrubby species is rare in the British 
Isles, for it was only introduced* in 1908 
and does not appear to have been very 
widely distributed. It is, however, an 
effective plant both in flower and fruit, 
and there is little doubt but that it will 
become popular in the near future. A 
native of Japan, it was originally dis¬ 
covered by Professor Sargent, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, when studying the trees 
and shrubs of Japan in their native habitat 
in 1892. Growing to a height of o feet or 
more, it forms a bush with graceful arch¬ 
ing branches bearing oval leaves each 
2 inches to 3 inches long and 1 inch to 
2 inches wide. The white flowers, each 
about an inch in diameter, are produced 
in small clusters from the leaf-axils, and 
they are succeeded by hard, glossy, red 
fruits, each about I inch in diameter. The 


any of the variegated forms of Ivy, and 
the hardier forms of Cluster Hoses. 
Lupinus arboreus also does well in such a 
position, and it might lie worth while try¬ 
ing Ceauothtie azureus. There does not 
appear to be any reason why Daphnes 
should not succeed, although in some dis¬ 
tricts these are inclined to be capricious. 
Aristolochia Sipho (the Dutchman’s Pipe) 
is also of service for north walls.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Decaisnea Fargesi.— I would be glad to 
have information respecting treatment of 
Decaisnea Fargesi. I have a plant which 
has thrown up growths of about 17 feet. 
Should this be cut to reduce it more to a 
bush form? The berries, for which the 
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1 ramble. It can be increased by means of 
j seeds or cuttings, and it is probable that 
plants can be obtained from Messrs. Dick- 
| sons. Ltd., nurserymen, Chester, or from 
Messrs. Smith, of Xewry.) 

Berberis Wilson®.— When at its beat this 
j is one of the most beautiful of all the 
Barberries, but it appears to give better 
j results in comparatively shallow soil than 
in rich ground. Planted in rich soil it 
j grows vigorously and fruits are not borne 
I so freely as when the soil is of i»oorer 
I quality. It is often seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage when planted on rockeries, in 
I crevices between large stones. In such 
j positions it grows slowly, its branches 
! spreading over and overhanging the face of 
the rocks. Flowers and fruits are borne 
freely under such conditions, the coral-red 
berries being very beautiful during October 
and November. B. Wilson® is a Chinese 
species varying in height from 1 foot to 
4 feet. It was introduced in 1904 and soon 
became popular by reason of its graceful 
habit, small, dark green, deciduous or 
sometimes sub-evergreen leaves, which 
often colour well in autumn, and by its 
yellow flowers and rich red fruits. It : s 


Fruiting branch of Pyrus Sargenti. 



calyx lobes fall away from the apex of the 
fruit, leaving a small scar as in the case 
of the Siberian Crab (P. baccata). It is' 
perfectly hardy and succeeds under the 
same conditions as other species of Pyrus. 
the best results being secured by planting 
it in good loamy soil. It can be increased 
by grafting upon other species of Pyrus or 
by means of seeds, the latter proving the 
more satisfactory. As is the case with 
several other species, it gives the best re¬ 
sults when planted in small groups. D. 


Shrubs for a north wall in Devon.— The 

query on p. 038, in the issue of November 
15th, is rather vague, in so far as it is not 
definitely specified whether climbing plants 
are preferred, or merely those of a shrubby 
character. Assuming that the former is 


the case, “ P.” might safely plant Jas- 
minum nudifiorum, Escallonia macrantha, 
Honeysuckles (especially the Japanese 
evergreen variety), any of the brightly- 
foliaged, self-clinging Vines, such as Vitis 
in co ns tans or V. muralie, ^Euonymus 
radicans variegatus, Clematis montana, 


Forsyth ia 


sUspensa, Hedera dentata or 
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Google 


plant is grown, fall oil before ripening.— 
A. G., J*le of Wight. 

[A west or south-west aspect may be 
given. Decaisnea Fargesi grows satisfac¬ 
torily in well-drained loamy soil. As a 
rule, it forms a number of branches from 
a common root-stock and grows into a bush 
s feet or 10 feet high. There is no reason 
to cut your tall plant back unless you 
prefer it dwarfer. In such a case it may 
be pruned in February.] 

Billardiera longiflora.— In the issue of 
November 4 st. in Gaudem.no, I saw an 
account of a plant I have long wished to 
got — Billardiera longiflora. Will the 
Editor kindly Inform me what kind of cul¬ 
ture it requires, viz., soil, asi>ect, and kind 
of support for climbing, and where it can 
l® obtained.—A. G.,, Jionrhurch , 2fie of 
Wight. 

[Billardiera longiflora is a climbing, 
evergreen shrub, native of Tasmania, and 
suitable for outdoor culture in the milder 
parts of the country. It should be planted 
in a well-drained border of loamy soil, and 
be trained either lo a low trellis or wall, 
or given low sticks over which it can 


easily increased from seeds and also from 
cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close, cool frame. There 
is no question as to its hardiness, and it 
can be planted in almost any part of the 
country.—D. 

- I recently saw several very hand¬ 
some siiecimens of this charming Bar 
berry, a mass of <x>ral-red berries. It 
is an ideal shrub for the rock garden or 
banks where the soil is of a stony nature. 
A mistake is often made in giving this 
plant a somewhat rich rooting medium. 
B. Wilson® is of dwarf habit, the short: 
stems producing a number of side growths. 
It is a native of Central China, and, when 
exhibited by Messrs. Veiteh on October 15, 
1907, it deservedy gained a first-class certi¬ 
ficate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—W. B. 

Azalea ros®flora.— This is a charming 
plant, with salmon-pink flowers like those 
of a double Balsam. It grows about a 
foot high, and may lie described as a 
hardy variety of the Indian Azalea. It 
grows freely in loam with a little peat or 
leaf soil ampihifwi 1 3AArlt('A-S. Arnott. 
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FRUIT. 

Dessert 


Generally speaking, we have three 
month* in which fruit-tree planting may 
be carried out, viz., from the latter part 
of October to the end of January, but the 
planter prefers to see his trees in position 
before the New Year, while the soil is 
warm and the roots have a chance to lay 
hold of their new surroundings. The 
weatkei* must guide the planter during 
these three months. * lie must endeavour 
to get the sites ready iu good time, so that 
the tlet's can be set out immediately the 
soil is in good working condition, it is 
contrary to good practice to | piant while 
tlie soil is saturated or when frozen much 
below the surface. 

The Plum is the hardiest of our stone 
fruits, and certainly is a good second to 
the Appic as regards usefulness. The sea¬ 
son, beginning in July, lasts well into 
November. Tne Gages take first honours, 
and although several varieties have been 
introduced since I tie old Green Gage was 
given us, the latter still holds its own as : 
an all-round variety, a good cropjier and | 
exquisitely flavoured, though not the | 
earliest to riiieii, July Gage, similar in 
size, but not so delicious, having a few ' 
weeks* advantage iu this resiiect. In 
Guilin’s Golden Gage we have a larger 
fruit, ripe about the middle of August, 
handsome yellow dotted with crimson on 
the sunny side, a rich and juicy fruit. 
Pryauston’s is another Gage of much 
merit and of large size, ripening in mid- 
September. Purple Gage, coming iu about 
the same time, and fount Alihan* Gage, a 
variety of the former, are also good. The 
Transfintent Gages are excellent, too. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Rivere for several 
varieties of these very delicious Plums, 
most of them riiienlng during the month 
of September. The old Transparent Gage 
is of large size, a moderate bearer, and of 
delicious flavour. Early Transparent, 
larger and bearing freely, vicing with the 
old Green Gage for richness. River’s Late 
Gage, a large round Plum of delicious 
flavour, should Ik* included -in the order. 
Heine Claude de Iiavay is a good late 
Hum and can lie recommended. A large 
round fruit and very sweet, it takes a 
rather long time to riiieii. even on a south 
wall in the warmer counties, and lasts up 
to the end of October. The foregoing are 
all worthy of a south wall, though I have 
had good results from an eastern asjiect 
in the south-western counties. 

Hiding h Sujierb, of large size and 
gr<*onish-yellow in colour, is a richly- 
flavoured Plum for early September, while 
in Jefferson, an American variety, we have 
one of the lM*st Plums enumerated In this 
I,sL u is ;l fc'rge oval fruit with a lovely 
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Plums. 

bloom, yellow spotted with red, an excel¬ 
lent bearer on a wall. For a purple Plum 
few excel Kirke's, which is fine in every 
way, nearly round, with a dense bloom, 
and of grand flavour. This variety de¬ 
serves a wall even in the warmer counties. 

Last, but far from least among those 
mentioned above, comes Coe’s Golden Drop, 
a large oval yellow fruit with sjiots of red 
on the side facing the sun. and of the. 
richest flavour when fully ripe. It should 
be given a south wall wherever possible. 
The tree is a good grower and bears abun¬ 
dantly. It is a good October Plum and 
will hang for weeks, remaining plump 
some time after being gathered if wrapfied 
iu tissue paper and placed in a dry room. 
I have seen excellent samples of this Plum 
exhibited in a collection of six dishes of 
fruit at the autumn fruit and Chrysantlie- 
mum shows, during November. There are 
several more varieties catalogued, but those 
mentioned can Ik* de|H*nded u|mhi for 
quality, the one bsseutlal |H>int when 
selecting dessert fruit. .1. Maynk. 

Kit hum. 


XOTKS AX It KUPUUX. 

Apple-trees in bad condition. 1 should 
Ik* much obliged if you could tell me, from 
the enclosed shoots, what my Apple-trees 
are suffering from, and, if they have a 
disease, what cure can be given. The gul¬ 
den I have is old and has boon much 
neglected. 1 only came here last spring. 
I found the four Apple-trees in question 
planted under some large Elm-trees close 
beside some Poplars, so that they hail no 
air. I have just transplanted them out 
into the o|ien. Will this cure them? They 
are covered all over with this little brown 
scaly thing. The trees are quite young; 
about six or seven years 1 should sav. 

M. F. C. 

[The fact of the Apple-trees having been 
grown in the iKisition described fully ac¬ 
counts for their being in the condition com¬ 
plained of. We fall to liml either insects 
or disease on the sample of wood sent, but 
it is evident from the nature of the wood 
that the trees are lacking in vigour and 
have just the appearance that one would 
ex(K*ct to see on trees growing in such un¬ 
favourable circumstances. You have acted 
rightly in removing them to a more o|>en 
IKJsitiou. They will, doubtless, soon re¬ 
cover, and In due course yield fruit. 
During tills month spray them with 
caustic alkali solution, which will have the 
effect of rendering the wood bright and 
clean, and at the same time kill any in¬ 
sects there may be present on stems, 
branches, and young wood.] 

Injury to Vine leaves. 1 should be glad 
if you could kindly tell me what, is the 
matter with the enclosed Vine leaves, and 


if you could suggest a remedy. The 
disease appeared about last May, and only 
one Vine is affected at present. The other 
Vines in the house have suffered from red 
spider, but are otherwise healthy.—E. Lee 
Micllell. 

[The holes in the Vhie leaves have been 
caused by some gnawing insect, in all pro- 
liability the Vine weevil being the culprit. 
The excrescences on the under-side of the 
leaves are due to a too moist atmosphere 
and want of a freer circulation of air; iu 
other words, a too confined atmosphere. 
It is not a disease, is not injurious, and 
the remedy is plainly obvious. With re¬ 
gard to the weevil, the best means of deal¬ 
ing with it is, when the Vines are iu full 
leaf, to spread an old sheet under them 
at night—this Doing the time when the in¬ 
sects feed—when, if the Vines are smartly 
shaken, the weevils will fall into it anil 
can then be despatched. We regret the 
delay in answering ^your query, which is 
due, on our part, to an oversight, your 
query having been mislaid.] 

Treatment of Currant bushes.— Last 
November 1 planted Poskoop Giant Cur¬ 
rant bushes, and in the spring cut the wood 
back to two or three eyes. During the 
past year they have grown well, and I 
wish to know whether I should cut them 
back again or leave them alone. During 
the present mouth I have planted some 
lted Currant bushes—Comet, New Red 
Dutch, and Raby Castle. IIovv should T 
Irea t theseV— Portsmouth. 

[Me should imagine that no pruning is, 
in this case, required, seeing you cut back 
the young wmnl last year. In future vou 
should beat* iu mind that Pluck Currants 
need to be thinned only, /.<?., cut out as 
much of the old wood as can conveniently 
l>e spared annually to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of a good supply of young wood, 
which produces the finest and greatest 
quantity of fruit. Newly-planted Red 
Currants should, if necessary, have the 
growths thinned, leaving five to seven of 
the best placed to form the foundation of 
well-shaped bushes, cutting these back to 
within it inches of the stem. Here, again, 
it may Ik* necessary to leave some a' little 
longer than others. Avoid leaving a 
central shoot, as Red and White Currants 
;md Gooseberry bushes should, for the pur¬ 
pose of admitting light and air, have their 
centres left ojieii.] 

Pears: Effects of cold on. Having a fair 
crop and limited space, 1 was obliged to 
store these and Apples in the same build¬ 
ing (a wooden one). On cold nights the 
lemiK»raturo was low. This has had a bud 
effect on Pears that, mature In Noveiulier, 
es|K*cially P. Clairgeau, the skin of which, 
when approaching maturity, turned black, 
while the flesh was quite white and of very 
g<H>d flavour. Probably the skin of It. 
Clairgeau is more sensitive to cold. I 
could have understood their going iu this 
way had they been frozen. Some Pears 
from a tree in a cold |H*dtiou have not. 
suffered. These are stored where the 
tenqieratiire ranges from 4.Y degs. to 30 
degs. thus showing the desirability of 
giving Pears more warmth than Apples. 
Placing them iu more beat some time be¬ 
fore ripening brings up the flavour. Some 
forty-five years aj*o, when residing on 
Perbeek Isle, I had a fruit-room with 
thick mud walls and thatched roof. Here 
the temjierature did not fluctuate and I 
had Apples and Pears up till March.—J. 
Crook. 

Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette. An 

Apple the critics have not been fair to. I 
think, is Paumann’s Winter Reinette. Its 
flavour, 1 find, is better than has been 
stated by writers, hut to Ik* so it should 
not lie*eaten iKifMoill^iltorry and March.— 

* 'Mmm &(%■ at 
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Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. J. Godfrey. 

Thk aecomiianylng illustration well do-1 was raised by Messrs. Godfrey and Son, 
piels this novelty, which, when shown on ; Exmouth, who are this year distributing 
November 4th last, gained an Award of ' it after growing it extensively for several 
Merit. As may be gathered from the seasons. E. II. Jenkins. 


Late-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

The list of la to-flowering Chrysanthemums 
hicludee some useful varieties for Christ¬ 
mas decoration, and in a few instances the 
supply will not lx? exhausted until 
February. White flowers are always in 
demand, and in Western King, Heston 
White, and Mine. L. La tour we have plants 
of a dwarf habit that are at their best 
towards the end of December. Mrs. J. 
Thompson and Mine. It. Oberthus are of 



Single Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. J . Godfrey . 


figure, it is a single-flowered sort, that 
phase of it known to the specialist as 
“single deeoratiye.” In point of size 
when disbudded, however, it might well be 
included among exhibition singles, though, 
without doubt, its greater charms lie in its 
ivfined beauty and a pretty touch of IVach- 
like pink which attracts at once. For its 
colour alone it is sure to become uni¬ 
versally iiopular, since very few, if any, 
can compile with it i*h*this resi>ec|. it 

Digitized by VJlOCKHC 


Chrysanthemums need not bo fed any 
longer, as the display will be more enduring 
j i«f only sufficient clear water bo mvcn to 
; keep the plants in health. Check damp 
: by all possible means, and to this end the 
usual “ slopping-out ” of plant-houses con¬ 
taining Chrysanthemums may bo dispensed 
! with. A careful hand with the watcring- 
(iaJi will not spill a gloat amount of water 
| in attending to the wants of the. plants. 

Little fire-heat and fireo ventilation prolong 
i the Chrysanthemum season.—W. McG. 


the* same colour, but being very tall 
growers are, perhaps. l>est grown for cut 
bloom. W. Turner, the lKipular exhibition 
variety, makes a splendid busli plant fol¬ 
iate flowering also. In yellows December 
Gold, Nagoya, and Yellow Mrs. J. Thomp¬ 
son are good, but tall, as is also Helena 
Williams. W. II. Lincoln, in its day, was 
probably the best jrellow we have ever had 
for late work, anil' U villi li< )w, ! though lack- 

■us hum vers Hindis w 
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rink is a colour that one rarely sees at its 
best during the shortest days. Winter 
Cheer, Wells’s Late Pink, and Thorpe’s 
December Pink, all of a neat bushy habit, 
are good. A more recent introduction in 
this colour is Bertha Lachaux, but it must 
be well grown and housed early, for it is 
very slow in opening. It is often quite 
good in February. Baldock’s Crimson is 
well worthy of note, as is also Tuxedo 
(ora nge-bronze). 

Single varieties deserve the favour 
shown them, as for any scheme of decora¬ 
tion they give little trouble. Amongst the 
popular kinds that will last until the old 
year is out. Mensa and its sports are re¬ 
liable, as are also Merstliam Jewel and 
Mary Morris, in delightful shades of 
apricot terra-cotta, seen at its best under 
artificial light. Brightness is a rather tall 
grower, but its rich crimson flowers are 
very attractive. Wellesbourne Beauty is 
a yellow not to be overlooked; while 
Kathleen May (crimson, with gold centre) 
and Snow Queen (pure white) are two 
Anemone-centred varieties of great beauty 

In order to obtain really good late 
flowers, the best of culture is necessary. 
Where large <n>ecimen plants are required, 
cuttings should be rooted in February, but 
for convenience in housing, a quantity of 
smaller plants is often a necessity. These 
may be obtained by propagating early in 
April and 'pinching them once early in 
June, potting them finally, into 7-inch pots. 
Through being too anxious not to have 
these late varieties in flower too early they 
are often left in the oj>en too long. In few 
districts is it safe to leave them out after 
the end of September, for once the buds 
get touched with frost they seldom open 
proj>erly. Still, no artificial heat, is re¬ 
quired in most seasons until November, 
after which the amount depends largely on 
the t ime the blooms are required.—F. J. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Compost for Chrysanthemums. — Will 

you kindly tell me what is the best compost 
for growing Chrysanthemums?— Amateur. 

[A suitable compost for propagation may 
be made up as follows:—Equal parts of 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, to which 
should be added one-eighth part of coarse 
silver sand. Pass the ingredients through 
a sieve with J-inch mesh, mix well, and 
add thereto a sprinkling of crushed char¬ 
coal. Compost for first repotting into 
3-inch pots should comprise two parts 
fibrous loam, half a part each of leaf- 
mould and well-rotted horse-manure, with 
coarse silver sand or road grit to make 
the compost porous. Add a free sprinkling 
of wood-ashes or crushed charcoal. When 
repot ting into 5-inch or 6-inch pots use a 
eoni|H>st such as two parts fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-mould, one-third part of 
horse-droppings, prepared as for a Mush¬ 
room bed, one-sixth part of wood-ashes or 
crushed charcoal, and a dlisting each of 
bone-meal and Ichthemic or some other 
well-known guano, with sufficient, sand or 
road grit to make the corniest porous. 
For the final potting use compost, similar 
to that just described, but add thereto 
guano rather more freely with a few' \- 
inch bones and small pieces of charcoal.] 

Chrysanthemum " sports.”- One is, at 
times, asked how to increase the sto<^k of 
a Chrysanthemum which has sorted— 
that is. produced on one stem blooms differ¬ 
ing in colour from those of the usual type 
of the plant. Plants from the “ ported ’ 
portion may revert in the following year 
to the original colour. As a matter of 
fuel , I have known ouch reversion to occur 
up till the third season, but should the 
sport remain constant after that date it 
may. quite be heUl«h|he “ fixed.” 

D igitized by \^ 0 Q LE 


Another point in the case of sports which 
may be considered is this: Is the si»ort, 
in respect of colour, really an improve¬ 
ment upon the type? Many who observe 
a si>ort in their collection at once conclude 
that it is w'orth perpetuating, but in nine 
cases out of ten the sp>rt is not required 
However, as the work is certainly interest¬ 
ing, the projier way in which to set about 
it is this: Cut away, at the level of the 
soil, all the other shoots, .reserving only 
that which it is desired to propagate. Fill 
a shallow box with light, rather sandy soil, 
and, having loosened the sportive shoot 
from its stake (leaving it. of course, in the 
pot), lay it very carefully along the sur¬ 
face of the box. At the axil of every leaf 
put a peg—a hairpin is as good as any¬ 
thing—round the stem and raise over it a 
mound of soil similar to that in the box. 
Keep the mounds fairly moist, and, if 
ix>ssil)le, allow a gentle heat, when growths 
will be pushed up from each axil. These, 
w’hen they are about 3 inches in length 
and well rooted, may be taken off and 
grow'n ou in the usual way.—A Scottish 
Ga rdener._ 

Garden Pests and Friends. 

Peach Leaf-Curl. 

This has been know’n in Britain for up¬ 
wards of a ceutury, and in certain seasons 
proves very destructive to Peaches and 
Nectariues, and, more rarely, to Almonds. 
It occurs constantly where these plants 
are grown in the o*jk*u, but is much less 
prevalent on 'tree** growm under glass. 
The disease is by no means confined to this 
country, but is found in all parts of the 
world, occurring almost wdierever the i 
Peach and its allies are grown. 

Description of symptoms. —The disease 
appears in the spring, shortly after the 
leaves begin to emerge from the bud. The 
leaf-blade becomes thickened and puckered 
aloug the mid-rib, causing the leaf to be¬ 
come curled and twisted. The diseased 
part remains yellowish in colour, with a 
tinge of red in it. As the leaves become 
older, this curling and crumpling of their 
surface become more pronounced ; their 
substance becoilies fleshy and the colora¬ 
tion darker ; finally the upper surfaces of 
the diseased lesives become covered with a 
delicate silvery bloom, due to the fungus 
passing into its »i>o re-bearing stage. 
Affected leaves finally die and drop fyom 
the tree, and in severe cases the entire tree 
may become defoliated. New 7 sets of 
leaves, how’ever, usually develop and re¬ 
place those which have fa lieu. The fun¬ 
gus uot only attacks the leaves, but also 
invades the young shoots, and, more 
rarely, the flowers and fruits. Young 
I shoots infected with the fungus become 
1 swollen and twisted, and the diseased 
leaves usually form a tuft on a stunted 
shoot, ow 7 ing to the internodes failing to 
elongate. In winter, symptoms of fungal 
activity are visible on the young growlh, 
brown patches being present here and 
there. These patches increase in size, 
until finally the wdiole length of the 
lateral beyond this point, withers, and a 
number of dead ends are left. The injury 
caused by the disease consists not only iu 
the distortion of the leaves and premature 
defoliation, but in the dropping of the 
fruit at an early stage and the strain on 
the tree*, due to the development of a 
second crop of leaves. In the ease ot nur¬ 
sery stock, consecutive attacks for three 
or four seasons usually kill the tree or 
stunt its grow 7 th to such an extent that it 
is practically valueless. 

Cause of the disease.— Leaf-curl 


caused by the attack of a fungus (Exoascus 
deformans). The fungus enters the young 
leaves early iu the spring, when the buds 
are jusr commencing to expand. The 
mycelium (or system of fine fungus 
threads) develops between the cells of the 
leaf, robbing them of nourishment, de¬ 
stroying the green colouring matter and 
causing the leaf to become deformed. 

After a time the fungus mycelium forms 
a layer just beneath the skin of the leaf, 
and from this layer a number of spore- 
sacs (termed ascii) are developed ; it is 
their presence which causes tlii silvery 
bloom upon a diseased leaf. Within eacli 
of these spore-sacs eight spores are pro¬ 
duced, and these spores usually hud off a 
number of secondary spores, all of w'hich 
are capable of germination, and repro¬ 
ducing the disease when they are 
liberated and fall upon a fresh leaf. The 
spores are produced in great abundance 
ui»on the diseased leaves during the 
spring and early sufnmer. 

Oommexoemeni of attack in spring. —It 
W’as long believed that the fungus myce¬ 
lium hibernated in the tissues of affected 
shoots, and during the succeeding spring 
grew up into the expanding leaflets and 
produced disease. Later observation, 
however, has show 7 n that this is of com¬ 
paratively rare occurrence. Such facts as 
are at present available tend to show that 
fresh infection of the leaves in the spring 
always takes place by means of spores 
which have lain dormant during the inter¬ 
vening months, entangled among the 
scales upon the buds. The establishment 
of a new 7 f outbreak of disease by these 
si ores is intimately connected with the 
weather conditions which prevail at the 
time. Cold, wet weather, just when the 
leaves are expanding, causes them to be¬ 
come abnormally gorged with waiter, and 
much more susee]>tible to an attack by 
the fungus. It is a widely observed fact 
that leaf-curl is very much less prevalent 
in a uniformly warm and dry spring, and 
it has also been noticed that wiiere infec¬ 
tion has occurred a return of warm, dry 
weather, or even the occurrence of a hot. 
dry wind, will check the development of 
the fungus within the tissues. Peach 
trees planted near large expanses of 
water, where the atmosphere is l noisier 
aud cooler than elsewhere, have Ikmmi 
found to he especially liable to the 
disease. 

Control. —Leaf-curl may be very effec¬ 
tually controlled by thorough spraying 
with either Bordeaux or Burgundy mix¬ 
ture. It is essential, how 7 ever, that the 
spray be applied before the buds begin to 
swell in the spring. This time will range 
between the middle or latter part of Feb¬ 
ruary and the beginning of March, no 
cording to the locality and the nature of 
the .season. A Burgundy mixture of the 
following composition has been used with 
excellent results at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Gardens, Wisley 

Copper sulphate, lbs. 

Sodium carbonate, 22 lbs. 

Water, 12 gallons. 

The copper sulphate (98 per cent, 
purity) and the sodium carbonate should 
he dissolved in separate w’ooden vessels, 
and when completely dissolved mixed to¬ 
gether. One spraying, just before the 
buds open, is usually sufficient. but a 
second spraying gives additional nxsur 
nnee of success. * Great care should be 
taken to ensure that the buds are com- 
pletely coated with a film of the mixture. 
Before spraying, all dead twigs and any 
diseased shoots 4HbnM be cut away — 

flnfjMSi? "r 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Carnation Mrs. Walter Hemus. 


That auy Carnation novelty should be 
granted two Awards of Merit in one day 
by the Committees of two widely different 
societies, while establishing no sort of re¬ 
cord, should at least go some way to prove 
that the variety was a meritorious one well 
deserving the dual honour. Of this I have 
not the least doubt after a fairly close^ and 
critical examination of the newcomer. 
Length and rigidity of stem, bushy habit, 
with unmistakable evidences of quickly- 


distlnctly impressed by its superiority. 
The florist decorator will, however, value 
it for the length and fine carriage of stem 
and flower, while being of a colour ever in 
demand it is, one feels sure, destined for 
high popularity. It was shown by Mr 
Walter Ilqmus, Hanwortb, Middlesex, on 
the date named, wdien the awards were 
granted by the Royal Horticultural Society 
and the British Carnation Society. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Plumbago capensis. 

In spite of the frequent notes on this lovely 
greenhouse climber it is not seen in 
amateurs’ houses half so often as it should 
be, and, unfortunately, wheu it is grown 
it is far too tightly trained, being tied or 
nailed in instead of allowed to ramble at 
will. I know of nothing more beautiful 
than a large plant allowed to take its own 
way, and after being cut back into shape a 
little in winter, to push its shoots in all 
directions, to be crowned presently with 
the lovely pale blue flowers, so different 
from almost every other blue flow’er in 
cultivation and contrasting so beautifully 
with the deep green foliage. It is as easily 
grown as it is beautiful, making immense 
| plants in a short time where there is room 
for its full development. The finest possi¬ 
ble position for it is in a large and lofty 
conservatory, where in summer it makes a 
grateful shade for the other occupants of 
the house, and, being cut fairly hard back 
in winter, does not obstruct the light. Be¬ 
sides the rafters of the roof there are often 
pillars, tie rods, and other places in houses 
of this description it is necessary to drape 
with flowers and foliage, and there is no 
better place for the Plumbago. Where it 
is desired to cover a large space quickly 
the plants should be put out in a fairly 
large and rich border and encouraged by a 
gentle warmth and .moist atmosphere to 
make plenty of growth, ripening this w'ell 
by exposure to sun and air in autumn and 
only removing the w'cak and unripened 
points. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnation Mrs. Walter Hemus. 


When the plants have filled the allotted 
I space and the wood begins to get old it is 
I good policy to train in a few young shoots 
I to take the place of these, cut ting the old¬ 
est away annually. Even in amateurs’ 
small houses there is need to be al¬ 
ways tying and nailing the plants hard 
back to w r alls or on balloon trellises. Give 
them lil>erty so far as space will- admit, 
and the result will far exceed the expecta¬ 
tions of those who know it only as a 
trussed-up, tightly-trained captive. There 
is a white form of this plant now r plentiful 
in gardens, and in some cases the tw r o 
plants are grown together, but this, I 
think, is a mistake. We have plenty of 
white-flowering creepers and climbiug 
plants, but only one of this colour. I do 
not w’ish to be understood as decrying the 
w’hite form: far from it, but to grow them 
side by side is unnecessary. Bot h are very 
fine plants, but the blue form is in¬ 
dispensable. It may be propagated by cut¬ 
tings, choosing those that are only lialf- 
ripened und are not showing flower. They 
root readily in a light, sandy compost, and 
often the young suckers that spring from 
| the base of an old plant, may bo taken otV 
| with roots attached and potted in light, 
sandy soil. The plants must be kept rather 
j dry at the root during winter. II. 


recurring growth, the surest indication of 
“ perpetual-flowering,” size, colour, calyx, 
and form left little to be desired. Fra¬ 
grance, too, was claimed for it, though the 
evidence of this was wanting when it 
was exhibited on November ISth last. It 
should, however, be remembered that the 
winter season is not that calculated to 
bring out that good attribute with any 
degree of fulness, hence its temporary ab¬ 
sence or weal:ness may be accounted for. 
The bushy-ha oiled plants shown indicated 
good growth and freedom of flower-produc¬ 
tion, matters of the highest importance. 
The colour is pink, a good clear shade of 
deep. salmon, the petals with character¬ 
istically notched edge*?, a description which 
verbally separates the variety but little 
from some others of the pink-flowered 
class. All the saiue^foh look atj&lmlare 
Digitized by \^OOQTE 


Dalechampia Roezliana.—1 can well re¬ 
member the interest taken in this plant 
when it was first introduced from Vera 
Cruz in 1807. In those days stove plants 
were in the height of their popularity, 
novelties being eagerly sought after, and 
that, too, at a good price. The fact that 
this Dalechampia belonged to the same 
natural order as the popular Poinsettia 
added, no doubt, a stimulus to its culture, 
as for a time it w’as extensively grown, 
but seems now’ to have almost, if not quite, 
dropped out of cultivation. The showiest 
portion of the inflorescence is the leaf-like 
bracts w’hich surround the true flowers. 
In this Dalechampia they are bright pink, 
but there is a variety (alba) in which they 
are white. It flowers more or lees through¬ 
out the year, but it is most useful at this 
season.—W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plant wanted. —I shop Id be very grate¬ 
ful if you could inform me where 1 can 
obtain bulbs of a special kind of Begonia 
called Lobster’s Claw. I have written to 
many nurserymen both in England and 
Ireland, but none of them are able to sup¬ 
ply the bulbs. I shall be very grateful *f 
you can help me.— (Mrs. E. 8. MacGilly- 
cuddy, Killarncy. 

[We know' of no Begonia with such a 
name. The English name Lobster’s Claw' 
is given to Clianthus Dampieri, a green¬ 
house plant somewhat difficult to grow’. 
It is also known as the Glory Pea of New* 
Zealand. There-,a-m al s «o. two varieties of 
Clianthus (C. luinrceus ami C. punieeus 
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along tLic* south-west coast of Eng la ml, and 
can, in all likelihood, be had from Messrs. 
Veit eh, of Exeter.] 

Hippeastrums from seeds. Where 11 1 1 »- 
1 teas!rums, or Amaryllis as they are still 
generally termed, are bearing sced-|M»ds 
they will now be ripe or rapidly approach¬ 
ing that stage. Ry some they aiy kept 
till the following spring before sowing, 
but where there is a structure available hi 
which a minimum winter tenqicrature of 
.j.j (legs, is maintained a good (leal of time 
is saved by sowing them at once. For this 
purpose pans are very suitable. They 
should be quite clean, elTeetually drained, 
and filled with a compost made up of two 
parts loam and two parts i»eat or leaf- 
mould to one part of sand. Caro should 
be taken not to bury the seeds loo deeply. 
Watered through a tine lose and placed in 
a lemiKTature of (HI (legs, to <w (legs, the 
young plants will soon make their apiiear- 
anee. As soon as sufficiently advanced 
they must be potted singly into small |M>ts, 
using the same kind of compost as that hi 


Royal Horticultural Society. 


Tuk closing fortnightly meeting of the 
present year, held at Vincent Square on 
December 2nd, must be accounted a great 
success, albeit neither fruits nor vege¬ 
tables were shown. Displays of dowers, 
however, and Chrysanthemums in jiar- 
1 liculnr, were in the nature of a revolu¬ 
tion, and at no linal December gathering 
do we remember having seen more lavish 
displays of them. On tables here, there, 
and every where, these const it.ifted hut an 
introduction as it .were to the splendid 
banks of them at the western mid and 
I lie southern side of tin* Hall, and for 
which Mr. II. .1. Jones and Messrs. Wells 
were responsible res|*eci ively. Tlu*se two. 
moreover, were of so distinct a tyjn* that 
they constituted a display of the family 
calculated to demonslrate its comprehen¬ 
sive whole, so representative were they 
of its uuliiy phases—exhibit ion, single, 


nnlhciuum, Mrs. l„iwsoii, were shown by 
Messrs. Gunnell and Sons, Ey ns ford. 

CARNATIONS. 

The lines! display of these was that from 
Messrs. Allwood Rrothcrs, Hayward’s 
Heath, the freshness and beauty of the 
bowers remarkable. Wlvekstield White, 
Wivclsiicld Claret, May Day, Mary All¬ 
wood. and Triumph were grand, the new 
Jessie Allwood being also line. The sccd- 
! lings, too, were quite a feature, though 
space precludes our going into them hi 
! detail. In a group from Messrs. Low 
| and Co., EnHeld, Mrs. T. Ives (saliuon- 
1 pink), a novelty of the moment, promises 
well. Red Ensign, Circe, Snowstorm 
(while), and* Ivanhoe (while ground, 
j fancy) were also remarked. In tliat from 
Mr. Englcman, Carola, Peerless (cerise), 
and Duldie (salmon-pink) wen* the best. 


which the seeds were sown. In such a 
structure as above referred to the young 
plants will grow throughout the winter, 
provided they are watered when necessary. 
P.y spring most of them will he sufficiently 
advanced to Ik* shifted into 4-inch j>ots. 
They make more rapid headway if they 
are not dried off during the second winter. 
—W. T. 

Double-flowered Petunias. At one time 
the double - flowered Petunias were 
favourite greenhouse plants, but of late 
years they npjienr to have been little 
grown. They are, however, well worthy 
of attention, and will doubtless again be¬ 
come |M»pular. more pa lticula rly when 
local and provincial flower shows again at¬ 
tract Hie exhibitor of si>ccimcn greenhouse 
plants. The culture of Petunias in i>ots is 
quite simple, and tin* size of specimens is 
only limited by tin* dimensions of the |m>In 
in which they are grown. Seedlings are 
easily raised, but even in a packet of seed 
which is nominally double then* will 1m* a 
considerable proixirl ion of single-flowered 
plants. Good named doubles can 1m* ob¬ 
tained from most nurserymen who make a 
s|»ecialily of greenhouse plants, and among 
otliers may 1m* named : Fleur de Neige 
(pure white with fringed petals), rubens 
(purplish-crimson), Kate Tidy (purple and 
white, a line flowdr), Faust (velvcty- 
erimson with fimbriated jieluls), Rlanclic 
('olieu (an exe(*llent wiiib*), and Gabrielle 
Ferrier (crimson and white).- Kikk. 

Libonia floribunda. While Libniiia flori- 
buuda may be used for greenhouse work in 
spring it has a certain yvalue, treated on 
the lines of a flowering stove plant, for 
winter. Neat pieces in ff-ineb or (*ven in 
•Viueh pots are now full of buds in the 
stove, the orange and red blooms making 
an effective contrast to those of the 
Lorraine Regoiiias. I,, floribunda is easily 
propagated by means of young wood in 
spring, and the culture usually afforded to 
Fuchsias will be found to suit it. Kikk. 

Heliotrope, 'flu* Heliotrope planted 
out makes a fine subjeefc for the wall of a 
conservatory or greenhouse, and will con¬ 
tinue to bloom almost through tin* entire 
winter. 1 had an opportunity lately of 
seeing a new Heliotrope which will be use¬ 
ful for this purpose, and which is to lx* 
named Mn redial Potain. A robust grower, 
the trusses are of an intermediate shade, 
and of a light, rather loose nature. It 
will be worth looking out for. —Scot. 

Hydrangeas. —Young plants of these may 
now bo shifted on into 5-inch ]M>ts. Cul- 


deeornl.ive, and others. Ajort from 1 lit*s(*. 
the Orchids and (’a run I ions were in con¬ 
siderable variety and excellence, and both | 
contained much to admire. Tlio new 
Violet, Mrs. David Lloyd George, was 
8ti|>crbly shown. Throe ('hrysantJicnmms 
and a new IWuivardia gained Awards of 
Merit ; two Orchids received First-class 
Cert i flea I es and a (third an Award of 
Merit. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The display of these from Mr. II. J. Jones. 
Lewisham, gained a Silver-gill Flora Medal, 
and was very line. Grout fan-like stands, 
tilled with cxl libit ion sorts, decorative 
varieties, and singles, wore arranged in 
I lie background. We have kept them 
a| art for the bcnelil of our readers 
SiHtjIrx. Phyllis Cooper. dee|H»st yellow .* 
Molly Godfrey, pink: Rronze Molly, Gem. 
ver,\ handsome while*. Mary Morris, 
terra-cut ta ; and Saudown Radiance. rich 
crimson. Itvvtn'ufiw: Sunset, bronze : 
Tom TinsDy. crimson ; I’rilliant, crim¬ 
son-scarlet : and the new Sunshine, a re¬ 
tim'd bronze 1 (Award ol Merit), colliding 
them all. In Hie group from Messrs. W. 
Wells (Silver-gill Flora Medal), the show 
Vorts were a feature, including Duecn 
Mary. Princess Mary, W. Rigby, Mrs. G. i 
Drabble, and Louisa Poekett. Ilortus 
Tolusamis (bronze.) and December Gold 
nrj* decorative soils, and very * handsome 
withal. Another 'good lot was from Mr. 
H. Woolman, Shirley Autocrat (chestnut 
and yellow relieved Japanese). His Majesty | 
(crimson). Mrs. Alg(*rnon Davis (mauve\j 
pink), and Shirley (golden) being very tine 
among others. Mr. K. Luxford. Harlow. 
Essex. secured an Award of Merit for Mrs 
II. E. Dixon with an exhibition reflexing 
Japanese of golden bronze hue. Its flowers 
are of great depth, tin* florets of excep¬ 
tional breadth. Other notables from this 
exhibitor included Mrs. J. Gibson (pink), 
Aniorel (a vastly-improved Source d’Or). 
and Edith (’aveil (rich bronze). Messrs. 
Godfrey and Son showed very line singles 

-Molly Godfrey, Rronze Molly, Reginald 
Godfrey (reddish-crimson), and Mrs. W. J. 
Godfrey (pink). Lady Astor (single, in 
tense crimson, and very large) gained an 
Award of Merit. Messrs. G. G. Whitclegg 
and Co., Chislehursl, showed their new 
white decorative Chrysanthemum Rarbnrn 
Field, a variety of exquisite purity and 
rcflneinenL It is wonderfully free. The 
variety gained an Award of Merit at the 
last meeting. 'Pile Right Hon. Ijonl Lam 
bourne sent from Risbops Hall, Romford, 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Without .a doubt tin* lines! novelty in 
thiN section was the lovely Rouvnrdia Pink 
Perfection from Mr. Hazellon (gardener to 
Mr. W. S. M. Rurns, North Nymms Park, 

Ilatlicldi. It gained an Award of Merit 
by a unanimous vote. It is. iH*rliaps, the 
n hks| beautiful of its race, and (piitc an 
aequisilion. The new Xerine, Valletta, 
from Mr. Herbert Chapman. Rye. was also 
(•harming. It is a pale salmon on white 
ground, with coloured anthers and flla- 
inents. Nerines from Mr. Reutlie, Keoton, 
included Henri Merritt (pale salmon, a 
very beautiful variety). Rosebud. Planti 
rubra, and Salmon Seedling. To this sec¬ 
tion Messrs. RJackmore and Langdon. 
Rath, contributed si capital lot of Cycla¬ 
men in variety, Messrs. II. R. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, also staging Cyclamen, 
Kola minis. Col uni lien niagniliea, and a 
capital assortment of Ferns, notably 
Xephrolepis of the plumose set. which are 
so admirably suited to room decoration at 
any season. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The best hardy flower was the new and 
fragrant Violet Mrs. Lloyd George, a 
handsome sort with long stems. It was 
from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimbofne, who bad 
a score of vases of it in [lerfeel ion. Gen- 
tin na sino-ornatn. Shortia, and Sehizo- 
eodon wore, with dwarf rock shrubs, 
shown by Mr. G. Reutlie. 

ORCHIDS. 

L:clio C;it I leva Rellatrix (C. .Fubin alba 
x L.-C. Rella alba) gained a tirst-elass 
certiliente. Its great size and breadth of 
petal are remarkable, the self-purple lip 
rich and handsome. Rrasso-Cnl t leya 
Renvenula gained an Award of Merit, its 
finest feature being its great pink goffered 
lip. These were from Huron Rruno 
Seliroedcr. Engl<*liold Greeu (gardener, 
Mr. Shill) OdonloglosKtim Asian also 
gaiii(*d a tirst-elass certificate. Rich- 
<• (loured and margined white, it is an ex¬ 
ceptionally solid-looking flower full of 
beauty and rcUnemenl. It came from Mr. 
W. R. Fascy. The Oaks. Holly Rush Hill, 
Snnresbrook (Mr. E. J. Seymour. Orchid 
grower). 

The Royal Horticultural Society will 
carry out at Wisley a trial of Dwarf 
Rea ns for forcing during the ensuing 
I months. Varieties for trial (i pint of 
| each) should 1 h* sent to the Director. 

I It.II.K. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 


tings taken in August have developed stout 
buds which ought to produce fairly large 
heads. Keep the plants coo! ns vet and 



I 


a group of plants in jmiLs. decorative ex¬ 
amples 2J feel or so high. II. W. Thorp- J 
White and Kathleen Thompson were the 
best sorts. Pot plants of a new Chrys- I 


(Goods. Horsley Station, L. & S.W. Rail¬ 
way), from* whom the necessary entry 
forms may be oDS^’i^Jl,Afrits to reach him 

idbfflfts at 
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THE WEEK’S WORK- 


Southern Counties. 

Mushroom-beds, mode up as advised 
saint* two months or more sinoe, will now 
!>e yielding good crops, and continue to do 
so if the precaution is taken to pul 1 the 
Mushrooms, and not cut them, also in 
maintaining an equable temperature of 55 
degs. to 57 (legs., and in keeping the at¬ 
mosphere in a medium condition as re¬ 
gards moisture by syringing side walls 
and damping the floors. Avoid syringing 
the IkmIs, and water only when absolutely 
neoes dry, and then apply sufficient tepid 
water with a fine-rosed pot to moisten the 
soil only. If this rule is exceeded, the 
mycelium will Ik* killed, and the Iks! cease 
to yield a further supply. Make up 
another bed as soon as a sufficiency of 
manure has undergone due preparation, 
and, that the lxvl may maintain its 
warmth the longer, let it bo from IS inches 
to 20 inches in depth. Place soil for the 
casing over of the some, when it will be¬ 
come warmed through by the time it is re¬ 
quired. 

Hardy fruit garden.— Where much fruit 


Scotland. 

Pruning. —During weather which-is at 
all favourable for the work, pruning ought 
to l>o pushed on. Everyone likes, when 
it is possible 'to do so, to have the hulk of ; 
the pruning <loi.e by the end of the year. | 
Of course, there are seasons in which, ' 
owing to excessive rain,fall in I)ecoml>er, I 
this work is hot ter deferred ; hut even when 
the soil is comparatively soft, if overhead I 
conditions are not »too.lwd, an effort ought ' 
to l>e made to cope with it. On trees of 
some size, in open quarters, a good deal 
of pruning can be done from steps or lad¬ 
ders with a miinimum of trampling of the 
soil round tin* trees. Bounds or straw 
litter may-I k* laid at (the Ikisc of walls, in i 
order to allow of these receiving attention 
when the surface of the alleys may he soft. 
In the ease of wall ti’ees, some varieties 
shod their foliage more quickly than 
others. Where wall trees have lieen pro¬ 
perly attended to in respect of summer 
pruning, very little work with the knife 
will Ik* needed. Six* that ties are not cut¬ 
ting or chafing the Irark. This is okjm*- | 
cially necessary in the ease of stone fruits, 


Midland Counties. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. — The 

earliest hatch of plants of this winter- 
fioworing Begonia has pa.ssod out of bloom. 
The inflorescences will now he cut away, 
ami the plants afforded a short season of 
rest ilieforo shortening the growths to a bout 
H incites in length. Following this prun¬ 
ing, (they will Ik* placed in a house having 
a warm, moist atmosphere, and l>e sprayed 
frequently, ,to i ml nee them to make 
growths for the supply of cuttings. Later 
plants will continue to flower for several 
weeks. 

Spinach. —The hoe should Ik* run over 
the ground between the rows at intervals 
to break the surface and enable the rain 
to bo carried away more readily. The per- 
petua.l variety of Spinach, though not con¬ 
sidered so g<><x! ill quality, its extremely 
hardy, and most useful in, .mid-winter. A 
few rows will yield a large quantity, a.ud 
this variety should Ik* sown for use during 
severe weather. 

Cauliflowers, Lettuce, etc., in frames, 
cool houses, or other temporary shelters 
should receive all the air |>oss*ihle when 
the weather is favourable, and the plants 
should Ik* kept scrupulously clean, all de¬ 
caying leaves lieing removed as soon as 
observed. F. \Y. O. 



The winning lots of seedling Potatoes for prized offered by Messrs. Byder and Sens, Limited , St. Albans. 


is grown, both on walls ami in the open, 
a.n early start may he made with tin* prun¬ 
ing of the trees. As Mouello Cherries 
occupy the coldest position on walls, these 
may Ik* the first to Ik* taken in hand. It | 
will not signify in the leasit if the loaves , 
are not all down. If the wall has become | 
covered with Moss to a greater or less ex- i 
tent, this should Ik* got rid of by brushing 
the .surface with a half-worn-out Ikik.s ! 
broom, after releasing all but the main 
branches. This is best done after pruning 
is finished. The best fruit is borne on the 
young wood, of which it is customary to 
lay in a good supply during the growing | 
.season. 'Phis should, as far as is neoes- I 
ssvry, Ik* thinned at the present time, re- | 
joeting the weakest and retaining that well 
furnished with flower-lmds. A well-trained j 
tree usually has -sufficient wood when | 
pruned to allow of its lx*ing laid in from 1 
2 inches to 3 inches apart in all parts. In I 
the case of old trees, It is policy to get 1 
rid of on© or more of the ok lest branches | 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
Unless birds pick out the'buds, Currants 
and Coo seller nes may also Ik* pruned now. 
Whore trouble is experienced with regard 
to birds, the bushes should Ik* netted and 
pruning deferred tilLa^ring. Ag W. 
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any neglect in this resjiect In'ing liable to 
induce “gumming,” ami ultimately 
branch-dying. During the warmer hours of 
the day progress is Indug made with the 
pruning. During the week a finish has 
been made with the pruning of Bed and 
White Currants, the wood of which has 
lieen less bulky than usual. This weak¬ 
ness is also visible in the ease of Apple 
trees and may lx* attributed to tbe dry 
character of the past summer and autumn. 

Washing plant and fruit houses _This 

work is usually associated with the closing 
month of tlx* year, and it is most need¬ 
ful. Plenty of hot, soapy water and a 
st.ilf brush work wonders on dingy paint 
and soiled wood or glass, a.nd the treat¬ 
ment destroys insects, their eggs, or 
larva*. The (scouring ought to Ik* followed 
by a thorough syringing with cold, clean 
water, and when tlx* house has lieen satis¬ 
factorily attended to, no harm will follow 
to dormant buds in the case of orchard- 
house. Peach-house, or vinery if a brisk 
beat Ik* run through tbe pipes to dry up 
silllbinus mi>isture 

W. MeCrFFoo. 

ItaJmar (Harden*, Klrkcudhriqht. 


Raising Potatoes from Seed. 

In order to encourage the raising of Pota¬ 
toes from seed, Messrs. Ryder, of St. 
Albans, offered substantial prizes for tin* 
best tubers raised from seed which they 
had obtained from America. Early this 
year they distributed some 50.000 pickets 
of seed, tin* produce of this to lx* sent to 
St. Albans in October. The results were 
wonderful, some 2,000 oomp*titors enter¬ 
ing the eomjietit ion. In our issue of 
NovemlM*r 22nd, p. 012, the names of the 
prize-winners were given, and we hop* 
Messrs. Ryder will still further encourage 
tlx* raising of seedling Potatoes. 

Potato seed should lie sown thinly in 
small Imixos or pans about the middle of 
April and placed in a greenhouse or frame 
to germinate. When the plants are fit to 
handle, put each one singly into a small 
pit or into boxes at 3 inches apart. Give 
them plenty of light so as to prevent their 
becoming drawn. After they have been 
well hardened off they may Ik* planted out. 
j thinly in tlx* op*n air in June. 

Tlx* HlustrntUGv jsiifiwHtbC'ifirst. seeou^l. 
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BEES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Timely Hints. 

I have already suggested that this season 
of the year is the season, to a beekeeper, 
oT reflection and thought. One special 
line of thought ought to be, for those who 
have more than one hive, whether the 
hives are properly spaced, one from 
another. Authorities tell us that queens 
get lost, most often, from their inability to 
find the hive from which they went on 
their nuptial flight, through the hives be¬ 
ing too close together and too similar in 
appearance. If space is not limited there 
is no reason why hives should ever be Jess 
than 3 yards apart. If, however, epace be 
limited and 0 feet cannot be spared, it is a 
good plan to paint each hive differently. 
One of the neatest and most effective 
colouring of hives I ever saw was that of 
a lady beekeeper, who had favoured white 
with blue plinths. An apiary of three 
hives or more could be made safe against 
nuptial flight losses, and, at the same 
time, be artistic in appearance, by extend¬ 
ing this lady’s idea, and painting the 
plinths fed in each second case, leaving 
the third hive all white. We expect ladies 
to be tasteful in the use of colours. Tn 
this instance it was certainly so, and 1 
commend the conception to those whom it 
may concern. It is unnecessary to add 
that the simplicity of my friend’s scheme 
of colouring must be adhered to, and the 
colours must be the so-called “art” 
colours, or else a harsh kaleidoscopic 
horror will be perpetuated, painfully dis¬ 
cordant. to the harmony of nature around. 
If it. is decided to remove or re-space any 
hives this is the best season for dbing it, 
and opportunity may be taken of colour 
discrimination at the same time. Move 
the hives late on any dull non-bee-flying 
day. In winter, if the day be sunny, bees 
will fly for exercise, so do not puzzle them 
by changing the site in their chance 
absence 4 . 

This, too, is a suitable time for tidying 
up round and under the hives. Cut and 
clear away all long growth over, under, 
and around. Should the hives he set up on 
a gravel or otherwise uncultivated loca¬ 
tion a good, vigorous hoeing followed by 
weed killer will be the best plan for getting 
rid of weeds, etc. No harm can i>ossibly 
come to the bees, I feel sure, from the use 
of the iMuxon at .this time of year, hut 
should any doubt he felt about it, lay down, 
after applying the weed-killer, a few strips 
of packing-case wood for a few days, 
especially in front of and beneath the 
alight ing-bonrds. liCave no alighting- 
hoard extensions, of course*. Mice and 
toads find these to be great, conveniences 
for their surreptitious invasions. Finally, 
one word about the introduction of candy 
in cold weather, if it has not been already 
provided. I think tlie preferable plan is 
not to strip the calico quilt off in order to 
put it underneath, but to lay the block of 
candy over the feed-hole in the quilt on a 
small square skeleton frame of wood 
i Inch thick, of a perimeter a little less 
than the cake of candy. 15. It. H. 


A OTES AX I) REPLIES. 

Feeding bees in November.— One would 

hesitate to criticise the excellent notes by 
“ I'- It. II.” on this subject, but I think 
that the practice of giving syrup to bees in 
November is of doubtful value. For one 
thing, it is difficult at this season for the 
bees to cap it over, and also it stimulates 
breeding at a time when the little workers 
should be settled d own . —Croydo^ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Irises diseased (E. T). Daniell), — Your | 
Irises are suffering from a disease which of 
late years lias been tlie cause of many 
losses. It is a fungoid disease. You 
ought to have moved the plants t-o fresh 
quarters directly yon noted any signs of 
the disease. Cut off all the diseased 
parts, and plant any that axe not affected 
in a different part of the garden. Irises 
should be given fresh quarters at the least 
every third year, as the soil gets im¬ 
poverished, "thus causing disease and 
failure. 

Plants for greenhouse OF. G. Brown ).— 
With regard to furnishing the smaller 
house with flowers, a very good plan will 
be to buy, in the spring, young plants of 
-such subjects as Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, or Geraniums as they are 
popularly termed, tulierous Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, etc., can 
be purchased cheaply in. pots 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, and shift them into 
larger pots to keep lip a display through¬ 
out the summer and well on into the 
autumn. An alternative plan is to sow 
seeds in March of such subjects as 
Schizanthus, Glarkia, Petunia, Nemesia, 
Rhodanthe Marglesi, and others. These 
may be-sown in pots or pans, and when 
sufficiently advanced potted into small 
pots, shifting them into larger ones when 
required. 

Aspidistras failing {C. S. L ).—We are 

not at alil surprised at the had condition 
of your Aspidistras, seeing they have been 
so badilv attacked by red spider and 
thrips, due to your keeping the plants too 
dry at the roots, and the atmosphere too 
parched up as well. You ought to sponge 
every good leaf, if any exist, with Gis- 
hurst Compound, following the instruc¬ 
tions on the box, and syringing the plants 
with clear water every day. Stand the 
plants in a tub of water, so as to en¬ 
tirely soak the soil, leaving them in the 
water until the air bubbles cease to rise. 
If the plants were ours, we should remove 
all the leaves and encourage them to 
throw fresh growtli from the base. Many 
people, from seeing the -surface soil damp, 
fancy that all is well, while all too often 
the roots are suffering from drynesrs, 
which is the precursor of the two pests 
that have attacked your plants. 

Plants for rockery (J. B.).— It is not a 
very easy thing to giyA a suitable 
selection of plants for the above without 
some idea of its construction, the size of 
the pockets or compartments you have 
arranged for the plants, the rock or stone 
employed, witli also a statement as to soil, 
more particularly. Of these three, the 
first and last are the most important, and 
we suggest you send us that information, 
so that, so far as is possible, we might 
give you a list of suitable subjects. If the 
arranging of the rockery is completed, the 
number of compartments left for the 
plants, with their average size, would be 
most helpful in making a selection, and 
with an idea as to soil we ooukl give you 
what you require. If the soil has been 
recently placed in position, and has not 
been moderately firmed, it. would have been 
well to allow it to settle before placing 
the rock in position, as it is almost certain 
i-t will recede from the wall. Send us a 
few more particulars, and we will do our 
best to help you. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Oranges (J. S. B .).—Many yews 1 
may elapse before your seedling Oranges { 
flower. The Orange trees sold by nursery- I 
men have all been grafted with good bear¬ 
ing kinds, and this is the only way to en- I 
sure fertility at an early period. If, how- ! 
ever, you prefer to wait for the seedlings | 


to flower, then you had better grow them 
on, shifting them, if need be, into larger 
pots—a size larger than that in which the 
plants now are—using a compost of sweet 
turfy loam, with peat, leaf-soil, a.nd sand. 
Keep the plants close for a week or two, 
then in June stand them outdoors to ripen 
the wood. You must also see to it .that 
the plants are kept clean, as the Orange is 
very liable to be attacked by scale. 

Raspberry canes (D. C.). —These have 
to be lifted with care, and all the 
roots retained. The best ones are those 
about 3 feet in height, and not too close 
to the old stools. The time to transplant 
is so soon as the leaves have fallen. If 
the outer canes or suckers be lifted, the 
canes intended to fruit next year need not 
be disturbed. You can, however, cut 
away at once the old canes that have 
fruited this season. Have some ground 
trenched or very deeply dug ana well 
manured, then mark out with a line places 
to plant the new canes in a row, and in 
clumps of three planted anglewise, 2 feet 
apart. Lift your young canes and plant at 
once as advised. Let the canes in the 
clumps be alvout 6 inches from each other. 
In March ettt down the canes to within 6 
inches of the ground. That will force the 
roots to send up strong suckers or canes, 
as only in that way can a plantation be 
formed. Rows should be 3$ feet apart. 

VEGETABLES. 

Leaf-spot or blight of Celery (J. N .).— 
This is traceable to several causes. It 
may be that the seed was not free from 
disease, or that the soil was infected with 
the fungus spores. It is always advisable 
to get a guarantee from the seedsman that 
the seed is free of disease, and to burn all 
diseased plants. Directly the disease is 
noticed, spray several times with 
“ Bli ghty ’ ’ B urgundy M i x ture, obtain - 
able from horticultural sundriesmen. This 
should only Ik? done in dry weather. 

Tomatoes in greenhouse (IF. G. Brown). 

_The larger of your greenhouses should 

be the one selected for Tomatoes, as the 
other would be too small to give a satis¬ 
factory return. As you have no conveni¬ 
ence for heating, the Tomatoes should not 
be put into their permanent quarters lie- 
fore the middle of May. .They may either 
be planted out in a prepared bed of good 
soil or grown in large pots or boxes. Care 
must be taken-, especially if the weather 
is cold, to husband the sun-heat as much 
as possible by shutting up the house while 
the sun is still shining on it. With re¬ 
gard to obtaining the plants, as fire-heat 
Ss necessary in the young stages, many 
nurserymen make a practice of raising 
seedlings, to be disposed of ais good, sturdy 
plants, in pots 4 inches in diameter. This 
nouse may also lie used for protecting 
Chrysanthemums in the autumn.. . They 
may be grown out of doors during the 
summer. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

IF. G. Brown .—The “ Villa Garden,” 
from this office, ought to meet your wants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— JF. R .—A Crinum, 
but which impossible to say without the 

Mowers. 

Names of fruit.— M. A. Griffith .—Apple 

Downton Pippin.- Mrs. E. J. Wood .— 

Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling. 


At the recent show at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, some remarkable reports 
were received of the value of Rito as an 
energiser of .soil, bacteria. Owing to the 
removal of e^KaiVi GbV&rnnient restric- 

1 t/Fte! ter??*' t 
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“thongy” nature. Yet we are told that 
root-pruning will iuduce fibrous growth 
upon roots which are of an exactly op- 
ixivsite character. We never hear of the 
root-pruning of trees upon the Quince or 
upon the Paradise stocks. If anyone can 
show that root-pruning is advantageous to 
fruit-trees I ain open to conviction. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 

-I have practised root-pruning with 

very beneficial results during the past 
quarter of a century, and supported it in 
these pages from time to time. According 
to Mr. Robinson (November 15th) the site 
he selected to plant fruit-trees on was far 
from fertile, and unless he enriched it 
with good soil or well-decayed manure (I 
am not advocating the latter) at planting 
time it is very feasible that the said trees 
have not made that robust growth they 
otherwise would have done had their roots 
been in more congenial surroundings, such 
as in a well-cared-for kitchen garden and 
where the majority of private gardeners 
have to cultivate their hardy fruit. 

Here the soil must be enriched with de¬ 
cayed manure or other tried fertiliser 
annually to get the best results in the way 
of vegetables, the grouud being cropped to 
within 2 feet of the fruit-tree stem, with 
the result that the roots penetrate into 
this larder and the trees make robust wood 
that never forms fruit-buds. The more 
you prune overhead only aggravates the 
evil, hence the necessity of manipulating 
the strongest of the roots, which, if care¬ 
fully done, leaves no ill-effects on the tree; 
on the contrary, it brings it into a fruitful 
state the year following the operation. 
Such has been my experience of hardy 
fruit culture, and 1 venture to assert that 
I am voicing that of many of your readers. 

IIow does Mr. Robinson account for the 
excellent croi** of Apples, also Pears, so 
frequently seen on espalier-trained trees 
in well-managed gardens where such trees 
are closely pruned in winter and again in 
mid-summer in a less degree? Merely re¬ 
moving a few intercrossing branches, is im¬ 
possible with this form of training, yet 
good crops can be secured where close 
pruning is followed. 'The root-pruner, 
however, must, be in evidence now and 
again to help achieve these results. 

Respecting standard trees planted on 
ivasture land, as is usually the case in the 
western and south-western counties, I am 
at one with your correspondent. These 
orchard trees seldom need root attention; 
in fact, the trees in an orchard under my 
care for many years never needed it, and 
close uik>u fifty young trees were put in at 
intervals to replace worn-out ones. These 
orchards in the west are usually stocked 
with sheep until the fruit begins to come 
in. Failing these, a surfacing of hedge¬ 
row parings mixed with lime or decayed 
leaf-soil is given now and again in early 
spring. 

The foregoing remarks have only dealt 
with fruit-trees in the oj>en garden, but 
they apply equally to those given wall 
treatment, and include Apricots, Peaches, 
and Plums. As regards those trees Mr. 
Robinson was called in to advise upon, 
and which reminded him of inverted 
besoms, is but proof that, had but occa¬ 
sional manipulation of the stronger, viz., 
fibre less, roots gone hand-in-hand with 
overhead pruning the trees would have pre¬ 
sented a very different apiiearance, the 
spurs crowded with fruit-buds. Doubtless, 
the scarcity of labour during the i>ast five 
years has had much to do with neglected 
fruit-trees. James Mayne. 

Eltham. 

II can bear out the statement ns to the 
heavy crops of the cordon trees 
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carried. There were a great many of them, 
some horizontal cordons, others upright 
cordons, while others were trained goblet 
fashion, and all carried heavy crops of 
large, highly-coloured fruit. The trees re¬ 
ferred to were planted in a border between 
the vegetable quarters and the path. No 
doubt the roots of the trees found their 
way into the heavily manured vegetable 
quarters, thus leading to a gross growth 
which root-pruning only could curb.— 
A. G.] 


Notes of the Week. 

Skimmia japonica.— This may be a use¬ 
ful and accommodating dwarf evergreen 
shrub, but the smell when the leaves are 
brushed or broken does not recommend It 
for planting near the house. Some of the 
members of this family are very handsome 
both in tlower and fruit, and do not emit 
the obnoxious odour the shrub referred to 
does.—E. M. 

Delphinium Joan.— To secure an Award 
of Merit from the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society is a high mark 
of distinction for a new Delphinium when 
there are so many superb varieties. D. 
Joan, which was so honoured in July of 
this year, is worthy of it. It grows about 
4 feet high and makes a conspicuous fea¬ 
ture in the border with its long, graceful 
spikes of fine single blooms of deep blue, 
which are not only shapely, but large.— 
Ess. 

Berberis nepalensis (Nepal Barberry).— 
Planted five years ago with considerable 
care this native of the Himalaya has made 
little or no headway, yet it is in a warm 
and favourable i>ositiou facing full south, 
with a wall behind. It is a distinct and 
welcome shrub with very much longer and 
more polished leaves than B. japonica, and 
has a larger number of leaflets—I have 
counted as many as twenty-three—which 
give the shrub a more elegant apiiearance. 
—E. M. 

Silene Schafta. — This is especially 
precious in the autumn when other rock 
plants are scarce. It lasts often in flower 
until November, although it begins in July 
or August. Its failing is a little hardness 
of colouring, but this may well be condoned 
for its hardiness and easy culture. It 
makes a good edging plant for a hardy 
flower border, and on rockwork or the 
moist wall garden is delightful. As it 
comes easily from seeds it is little trouble 
to secure a good stock.—S. Arnott. 

Centropogon Lucyanus.— This is an ex¬ 
tremely useful plant where flowers are re¬ 
quired during the winter. To have it at 
its best it needs the temperature of a warm 
greenhouse. It is a plant of a half-shrubby 
character, whose curved, tubular-shaped 
blossoms of a pleading shade of rosy- 
carmine are borne in clusters at the points 
of the shoots. This CentrOpogon is of a 
somewhat loose habit, yet if secured .to a 
central stick it forms a neat bushy speci- 
men. It may also be grown in a hanging 
basket.—K. R. W. 

More new Apples.— I am vexed to see 
Gardening giving prominence to new 
Apples, as if we had not enough really 
grand Apples like the Blenheim, Holland- 
bury, Rouudway, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Warner's King, Ribston, and Cox’s. What 
we want is to grow first-rate kinds known 
to be so already, instead of lettering about 
with a museum of kinds. Many writers do 
not seem to know what a good Apple is, or 
they would not praise a poor fruit, as is 
often done. What is wanted is to grow the 
fine old kinds well, not pursuing the vain 
path followed by many, of growing thirty 


or more kinds, some not even known to the 
grower.— Sussejc Pl antes. 

Berberis sinensis.— This Barberry is now 
very interesting, its long, grey, arching 
branches draped with clusters of conspicu¬ 
ous reddish-purple fruits, \iach cluster 
3 inches long. Most of the leaves have 
fallen, but those which remain are riehly- 
colourdd apricot or fiery-red. Beautiful as 
they are on the plants, the branches are 
even more so when brought into the house 
I think this is one of the most beautiful 
Barberries in cultivation, for, in additiou 
to its present handsome display, it pro¬ 
duces a wealth of flowers in May. These 
are pale yellow and borne in racemes, each 
3 inches long, from almost every leaf- 
cluster, resembling a small bush of Golden 
Chain (laburnum). The shrubs, 7 feet 
high, are growing in a poor shaly bank 
where they never fail to flower and fruit 
annually. It is said to be one of Lord 
Macartney’s discoveries in China, and was 
introduced in 1800.—E. M. 

Camellia japonica. — This handsome 
evergreen bush is hardier than many 
people imagine, and it might be planted 
more frequently in the open air than it is 
at present. In some gardens it is well re¬ 
presented in the open ground, and at 
Tregothnan, near Truro, about 1,000 well- 
grown bushes are to be seen. It is also a 
feature of a Windsor garden, and even as 
far north as ILancaster I have known a 
bush to flower annually in the open air for 
the last thirty years. It is absent from 
many gardens where it might be grown 
with success, its rich, glossy leaves 
warranting it a place, apart from the 
beauty of its large, single or double, red, 
white, rose, or pink blossoms. It succeeds 
in loamy soil to which a little peat or leaf- 
mould has been added, and, once estab¬ 
lished in well-drained soil, it may be ex¬ 
pected to grow untouched for. many years. 
In the event of a choice of ]>ositions being 
available it is wise to select one where 
shelter is provided from the north and 
east, for exposure to cold winds in spring 
will injure the flowers by turning the 
edges of the petals brown. The variety 
known as Donckelaari is peculiarly well 
adapted for the oi>en air. It is very hardy, 
flowers freely, and the semi-double blos¬ 
soms are of a rich crimson.—D. 

Rhododendron flavidum.— Although this 
charming little evergreen Rhododendron is 
really a spring flowerer, it has been very 
attractive during the present autumn by 
reason of a large number of blooms ex¬ 
panding in October, a fact that was pro¬ 
bably due to the dry and bright weather. 
Mature plants are said to grow about 2 feet 
high in Western Szechuen, China, the home 
of the species, and it is probable that it 
will attain its full size here. It begins to 
bloom when very young and small, plants 
three years old and a few inches high often 
bearing a profusion of flowers. The 
blooms are each an ipch or more across, 
primrose-yellow, and produced several to¬ 
gether in terminal clusters, the normal 
flowering time being April. Like many of 
tile dwarf Rhododendrons, it is well 
adapted for planting in groups in the rock 
garden, whilst it ie also a desirable plant 
for grouping on the outskirts of a lawn or 
other prominent place. It Is easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
inserted in pot9 of sandy i>eat in a close 
and slightly warm frame in July, whilst it 
can also be raised from seeds. As it be¬ 
gins to blossom very early in life—some¬ 
times at the end of the first year when 
raised from cuttings—it may be planted 
out in the rock garden from the cutting- 
pots. provided precautions are taken to 
prevent the young plapt|S being overgrown 
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t{oek, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Saxifraga 

Of all the members of its race this re¬ 
markable hybrid is the first to bloom. 
Often enough during the autumn, examples 
of it in pots or the rock garden may be 
seen studded with flowering sprays, the 
most forward of them endeavouring, 
against overwhelming odds, to oikjii a few 
flowers, which, in all but the mildest sea¬ 
sons, are repelled again and again. If 
that were all—if it were true only of the 
out-of-seasou flowers of autumn—it would 
matter little. R is true, however, to some 
extent, of the plant, as it approaches its 
main season of blossoming early in the 
year, when, in the heyday of its flower 
beauty, great swards of it are occasionally 
laid low by the extreme severity of a late 
frost. Happily, such disastrous results are 
not frequent, though they are to be ex¬ 
pected in those instances where the mid- 


apiculata. 

nised as S. a. Mayli is later, while there 
are varieties whose leaves are greenish 
and hoary respectively. Curiously, too, 
eaelvof these during recent years has given 
a white-flowered si>ort, the leaf characters 
remaining as in the parent sort. Such 
«I>orts are, naturally, interesting, more 
particularly as indicating parentage 
where such is only assumed, while they 
are also valuable for both their variety 
and ornament, and all the more when it 
concerns a plant of amiable disposition 
easily grown by all and so vigorous as to 
be good for forming edgings, grouping in 
the forefront of the select border, for mass¬ 
ing in the rock garden on a liberal scale, 
or in a less degree for the rock wall. As 
to soil it is not fastidious, though the 
greatest vigour I have seen was in the 
case of a plant growing in Surrey in 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Autumn tints in the rock garden.—I 

suppose we are indebted to the long spell 
of dry weather for the brilliancy of the 
autumn tints this year. I never remember 
.seeing the foliage in the rock garden so 
well coloured before. Plumbago Larpentn? 
we expect to colour up well, but the 
flaming crimson of its leaves this year is 
quite unusually gorgeous. Sedum khanil- 
skatieum makes a striking patch of 
orange-red before the foliage dies, and 
Rubus arcticus is well coloured. I never 
noticed before how the outer leaves of 
Androsace sarmentosa colour up—this year 
they are of a very deep pure orange colour 
surrounding the central green rosefte, and 
look quite striking. Sedum spurium, 
though not. so brilliant as S. kliamt- 
skaticum, is of a deep crimson tone. 
Erlgonum umbellatum has some bril¬ 
liantly-coloured leaves, but is not uni¬ 
formly tinted, and even Potentilla rupestris 
has turned a dull bronzy-red. Many of 
the silver Saxifrages are very beautiful 
now, the older leaves of the rosettes being 
tipped with brilliant red in a very charm- 



Saxifraga apiculata. 


winter session of exceptional mildness 
excites the plant to an unusually early 
flowering, only to be destroyed by frost 
later on. And the lesson that might be 
drawn from the frost at such a time is not 
to put all the eggs into one basket. Natur¬ 
ally, in such a case it is those patches 
which earliest get the sun that suffer most, 
hence rock-sheltering or other positions 
screening some, at least, of the plants from 
the sun are worth remembering when 
planting. In any case these would be well 
worth the planter’s while because of the 
successions 1 flowering which would follow, 
and in the larger rock garden, if not in all, 
repetitions of so good a subject could be 
easily arranged for. 

A reputed hybrid of S. Rocheliana and 
S. sancta, neither of these can lay claim to 
earliness. In any case the hybrid is 
well in advance of either parent in this 
resjieet. Normally, however, and in 
southern gardens more particularly, the 
greater flower display is in March, though 
even at that time sharp frosts are experi¬ 
enced, and the more exjiosed patches may 
suffer even at that season. In this connec¬ 
tion it should be stated that more than 
one form is in cjflOVatiou. TLult _rccog- 
Digitize. \jO Qle 


calcareous loam. It is not essential, how¬ 
ever, the plant thriving in medium or light 
loams everywhere. 

Of its flower effect and ornament the 
accompanying illustration affords striking 
proof, the example, obviously an isolated 
one, which has apparently reached perfec¬ 
tion. It would appear, also, to have 
reached that stage when attention is most 
needed, when, having reached the mound 
or cushion-formed clump, so many of the 
ceptrally-disposed growths getting out of 
touch with Mother Earth, collapse under 
stress of summer heat. The failure has 
been called “sunstroke” and other such 
names. The remedy is division, with deep 
replanting of the parts. It may be ob¬ 
viated largely, if not entirely, by annually 
working fine and rich soil into the tuft, 
and thereby giving the rosettes an oppor¬ 
tunity of rooting anew continuously. Ilut 
even so, its rate of progress is such that 
division might well be regarded as a 
triennial need, not because of the failure 
referred to, but rather that the rosettes 
developing to the full, might presently pro¬ 
vide a flower picture equal to that the 
illustration so well portrays. 

E. II. Jenkins. 




ing way, and the common London Pride 
has also put on a rich colouring. So have 
many of the Geraniums, some of these 
being very fine, and the little Erodium 
corsicum, still full of Its dainty flowers, 
has come out resplendent in crimson tints. 
—O. C. 

The rock garden. —Many of the occu¬ 
pants of.ithe .rock (garden are compar¬ 
atively short-lived plants, and these spe¬ 
cies and varieties have been propagated 
either by seeds or by cuttings. The latter 
are now well rooted, and are being potted 
into small pots, and will- be wintered in 
cold frames. Any valuable or delicate 
plants about which there is a doubt as to 
whetlier they would pass safely through 
the winter will be potted up and placed 
in a cold pit until next spring, when they 
will again be placed in their positions. 
The planting of Roses* on rather a large 
scale is now in progress.— V. W. G. 

Helichrysum Staechas. This makes a 
handsome little bush of silvery foliage for 
a dry spot in the rock garden, and is useful 
for furnish ing. during the late days of 
autumn when tAh^ taunteln'ich in blossom. 
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Winter. Work in Allotments 


All keen cultivators of allotment grounds | 
will be as anxious to attend to them in Hie I 
winter as in the summer. There is a lot of 
work that should be done when the 
weather is favourable; indeed, it is work 
that can only be done during the dull days 
of winter. 

Inexi>erienced cultivators may ask what 
kind of work, as they rarely see anything 
being done during the season ending with 
the lifting of the late Potatoes and the 
planting of the early ones in spring, be¬ 
yond, perhaps, the digging of the plot in¬ 
tended for Onions. Why do cultivators, 
generally, pay more attention to the due 
preparation of the soil for Onions than for 
other crops? Because they wish to excel 
in growing Onions. Why not try to excel 
in the cultivation of other croiks? Cultiva¬ 
tors are waking up to this in some dis¬ 
tricts, and with good results. 

The work that counts now is trenching, 
digging, ridging, cleaning the soil of deei>- 
rooting weeds, draining, trimming edges 
and hedges, banks, and headlands, burning 
brushwood, weeds, and primings, also 
some soil with them, making stakes, 
labels, boxes, and frames, stacking turf, 
caring for seed Potatoes and all root crops, 
and preparing the comiwste for early seed 
sowing in boxes, i>ots, pans, and frames. 
There is much work to be done in mid¬ 
winter both in the open air and also under 
cover. Attention to these matters in due 
course facilitates work later on. 

Brussels Sprouts have not been a very 
successful crop this year, generally, owing 
to late raising of seedlings and the dry 
spell that obtained soon after thy main- 
crop plants were planted out. Cultivators 
should raise seedlings in boxes or cold- 
frames about the third week in January. 
Sow the seeds thinly in a good loamy soil, 
or in some old potting soil where this latter 
is obtainable. It is only necessary to keep 
out frost and excessive damp. Transplant 
the seedlings to other boxes or to cold- 
frames, then 4 inches apart into a nursery 
bed in the oixm air prior to planting them 
in their final quarters. At that stage the 
plants will possess many fibrous roots, 
and, if carefully shifted, the plants will 
not suffer any serious check, and soon 
grow into nice, sturdy specimens well 
clothed with firm sprouts in due course 
It is well worth while taking this trouble, 
and also to make the noil as rich as the 
allotment holder can in these times of 
shortage of manure. 

Early salads and Potatoes.— Those 
growers who have large cold-frames or 
sunk pits which can be covered over during 
adverse weather should pro pa re beds of 
good soil in them to a depth of 12 inches 
to IS inches. In the meantime, a few 
tubers of a goodr'eHrly variejvlof Potato 
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should be placed in light soil or leaf-mould 
in a box to sprout. About the middle of 
January plant the tubers 12 inches apart 
each way and cover them 5 inches deep 
The first week in February sow thinly 
French Breakfast Radish 81*011 and merely 
bury the latter with some fine soil. The 
Radishes will prove a very early and re¬ 
munerative crop, the Potatoes following 
them. Vegetable Marrows or Cucumbers 
may, afterwards, be grown in the frame. 
Boxes of seedling Lettuces could also' lie 
grown in the frame for outdoor planting. 

The Qnion bed. —Onion plants are very 
deep-rooting, so it is advisable to trench 
or double-dig the soil during the winter 
If planted in a shallow soil the bulbs 
mature early, but they are very small. 
The roots o/ the plants should be. well 
down—quite 9 inches in the soil by the 
first week in June, then they will with¬ 
stand a spell of dry weather, growing 
freely all the time. Mix lime-rubble or 
slaked lime with the soil when the latter 
is dug, leaving the lime near the surface. 
Only well-rotted manure should lie applied, 
but not till one month prior to the planting 
of the young Onions or the sowing of seeds 
in drills. 

Onions in boxes.— Prepare a number of 
boxes early in January by whitewashing 
the insides with freshly-slaked lime and 
then a little more than three-parts filling 
them with good loam. Sow the sdbds 
thinly and cover them very lightly with 
fine soil. The resultant plants should be 
once transplanted to other boxes before 
they'are finally planted in the oi>en pre¬ 
pared bed. 

Potatoes in clamps.— As severe frosts 
may come soon it is advisable to place more 
soil or litter on the clamps forthwith. 

G. G. B. 

NOT EH AND RET LI EH. 

Seakale and Rhubarb can be introduced 
into beat as becomes nccessa.ry. It may 
be said that tliis heat ought to be progres¬ 
sive—tha*t is, a<t first the warmth should 
be but moderate until the roots or downs 
become inured t-o it. As soon as growth 
shows, the heat may be gradually in¬ 
creased. Failures ai-e at times to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the material, 
straight from the o]>en air, has Ikhmi sub¬ 
jected to a too fierce heat at the begin¬ 
ning.—W. McG. 

Cauliflowers have suffered very little so 
far from the frost, but the plants need to 
l>e examined at least twice a week, and 
all those with heads of sufficient size lifted 
and placed under cover. Any heads 
which are now formed are well screened 
from frost by placing spare leaves upon 
them and tying up tin* tall ones in such a 
manner that they will shield the centre.— 
I F. W. G. 


Shallots. 

Planting these on the shortest day may¬ 
be right iu some localities, but 1 cau find 
no advantage iu tills plau. My soil, al¬ 
though light, cakes and becomes sour 
under the influence of heavy rains, and 
this must have an influence on growth iu 
spring. Not only is this the case, hut iu 
a very wet season a percentage of the 
bulbs rots. 1 now prefer to have the 
ground prepared by rough digging in 
December, as du this way the clods are 
fully exposed to purifying influences, and 
there need be no delay when the time 
comes for 'planting. When this is done 
two or three flue days iu the latter end 
of February will enable the grower to go 
to work anil get the bulbs planted, 
whereas, if the ground has to be dug, 
some time must eJuiise before it is in good 
heart, and in the ease of the Shallot 
early planting is more necessary than It 
is for I he Onion, for the former com¬ 
pletes its growth by midsummer iu the 
southern counties, whereas the Onion in¬ 
creases in size until September. In order 
to secure a good crop of Shallots, it is, 
therefore, imperative that the ground 
should be iu a liigh state of cultivation. 
The dung that can he slurred should be 
dug iu, and w'hen the ground is broken 
down at planting time artificial manure 
may be applied, so that it is worked into 
the top 4 inches, which will give the bulbs 
enough nourishment until they get the 
benefit of liie dung. 

In this district Shallots have not been 
a very satisfactory crop during the past 
live years. They are so dependent on the 
weather in late spring, and we have had 
so little rain between the middle of May 
and midsummer that -they have not been 
able to finish well. 

There are various strains of this escu¬ 
lent, such as the Yellow and the Big Red, 
but I could not say which is the better 
or limv much belter they are than the old- 
fashioned -kind. There is, however, a 
Giant Shallot which, is totally distinct. 
It is a fine thing, very big and a heavy 
cropiier, but it must be raised from seeds 
every year; if planted out iu the usual 
manner the bulbs run to seed in the same 
wa.v as Unions do. This variety puzzles 
me ; it cannot be a true Shallot; it must 
be a hybrid, possibly between Onion and 
Shallot, for it possesses the characteris¬ 
tics of both. So far as I am aware, only 
one firm, which is reuowucd for the pro¬ 
duction of novelties iu vegetables, slocks 
it. it is a telling thing to grow for ex¬ 
hibition. Hitherto the seed of this variety 
has been dear, hut anyone may, of course, 
save his owu seed ; in fact, i am inelflied 
to think that growing ►Shallots from 
seeds should be more practised as a means 
of maintaining vigour in the stock. I 
intend practising this method, aud shall 
select some of the strongest bulbs, and 
save the seed 1 may get from them. By 
doing this frequently the stock might even 
be improved. There is a great increasing 
demand for Shallots at the present time. 
Many have almost given up Onion-grow¬ 
ing as being so uncertain, whereas there 
is a certainty with Shallots, as they are 
immune from insect u>csts. Iu some places 
the maggot is so destructive that it is 
only once in about live years that the 
grower cau rely on a crop of Onions. 

By fleet. 

The Russian Kale (Chou de Russie).— 
On seeing this Kale for the first time some 
Iieople think it has been eaten by cater¬ 
pillars, owing tp the deenjy-ser rated edges 
of the leaves. Tt Is one‘of the hardiest 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia 


Amomi rare shrubs, this Chiliau species is 
one of tlie most ornamental. Though seed¬ 
lings may be raised from seeds ripened in 
tliis country, tbe crop of seeds cannot be 
relied on, therefore plants are often raised 
from layers. Layers take a considerable 
time to root, however, and plants are not 
tit for distribution under three years from 


I hat lender subjects on walls and in tbe 
ojkmi which have lo lie protected during 
the winter should at once have attention, 
not that any harm has yet been done, but 
to prevent damage being done should more 
severe weaMier set in. Dry Iiracken or 
straw, held in place with mats or pieces 


Some New Honeysuckles. 

' Lon ice n a Macki. —This is a most useful 
I garden shrub, especially for those Who 
| like to have a tine touch of colour in the 
fall. Just now good specimens of this 
Honeysuckle are clothed from top to bot¬ 
tom with a brilliant mass of red fruits, 
making them stand out most conspicuously. 
Although com iw rati vely new, tills shrub 
well deserves wide planting. Even more 
interesting in a way is the newer 
L. Maori podocaki.'a, which has a ten¬ 


dency to hold its leaves much longer than 
of canvas, etc., usually forms a very elli- [ the type, and longer than most of the 



Flowering shoots of Eucryphia pinnatifolia. 


the putting down of the layers. In a mild 
climate the shrub is evergreen, but in 
colder places the leaves fall before the end 
of winter. The flowers, which appear 
during July and August, are white, and 
resemble a ltose or single Camellia to some 
extent. 

When planting this shrub it is advisable 
to mix a little pent in the soil if it is natur¬ 
ally of a loamy character, and care should 
be taken to provide a permanent position 
when it is first put out, for it dislikes root 
disturbance. 


Protecting tender shrubs.— Erosl and 
snow will serve as/fP'femimler i<J many 
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dent protective agent. Tea, Hybrid Tea, , 
and Hybrid China Roses, when grown in 
heavy, adhesive soils, also require a cer¬ 
tain amount of protection. The drawing 
of the surface soil up to the stems, bank¬ 
ing it up as high as circumstances i>ermit, 
or otherwise putting leaf-mould around 
them, will ward off severe frost, while 
Iiracken, placed lightly and loosely 
amongst the heads or branches, answers 
the same puriiose. Iris Kiempferi, when 
grown in positions away from Uie edges 
of ponds or similar places, should be j 
afforded a good dressing of well-rolled 
hotbed manure. Hydrangeas, in some in¬ 
stances, are the belter for having a little 
Iiracken lightly placed amongst them.— i 
A. W. 


Honeysuckles., I Us red fruit contrasts 
with the green leaves, giv ing it an unusual 
api>earance. Another Honeysuckle of in¬ 
terest at this season is the climbing 
L. Davidi. SiK.‘cimens growing at one 
end of the Arnold Arboretum shrub garden 
are in full fruit just now and have tbe odd 
characteristic of bearing a bunch of fruit 
at the centre of each leaf. This plant 
excites no little interest both when in fruit 
and when in flower, its habits being differ¬ 
ent from those of plants with which most 
l>eople are familiar.— Horticulture. 


The Sassafras in. autumn. In good 
years and bad years flic Sassafras never 
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beauty in October, when its dark green 
leaves turn yellow and orange colour more 
or less tinged with red. This statement 
gives little idea of the warmth of colour 
which the Sassafras produces when it 
grows, as it often does, on the border of a 
forest of Oak-trees on which the leaves 
are still green. The Sassafras is a hand¬ 
some tree at other seasons of the year. 
In winter it is conspicuous by its deeply- 
furrowed dark cinnamon-grey bark and 
bright green branehlets which in early 
spring are covered before the leaves ap¬ 
pear with innumerable clusters of small 
bright yellow flowers. The leaves, which 
are sometimes deeply three-lobed and 
sometimes entire on the same branch, are 
not attacked by insects. The fruit is a 
bright blue berry surrounded at the base 
by the much enlarged and thickened calyx 
of the flower raised on a long bright red 
stalk. Among northern trees only Mag¬ 
nolias produce such bright-coloured fruits. 
There is little time, however, to enjoy the 
fruit of the Sassafras, for birds eagerly 
seek it as it ripens. 


yOTIJK AM) RKPUEfi. ■ 

Proustia pyrifolia. — This interesting 
Chilian shrub, a member of the great Com¬ 
posite family, is fairly hardy, even on a 
north wall. During very severe winters 
the shoots may be killed back to half their 
length or so, but new ones grow away 
rapidly in spring. The shoots are long, 
slender, and apparently adapted for 
rambling through and over other shrubs, 
but do not. possess spines, and have no in¬ 
clination t<> twine. Tightly tied against a 
wall, the ends of the shoots hang down, 
and the flower-heads are produced at the 
termination of the shoots and in the axils 
of the upper leaves. Individually, the 
flowers are small, the petals white, anthers 
reifdish-violet; the leaves are stiff and of 
good substance, and assume different posi¬ 
tions on the shoot, some being almost erect 
and others spreading horizontally. With 
somewhat the aspect of Mutisia, to which 
it is related, this interesting shrub is well 
worth trying in the milder parts of 
Ireland and the south of England .—Irish 
Gardening. 

Solanum jasminoides.— Headers of Gar- 
Di ''xino who live in or have visited the 
West Country, and who are interested in 
climbing plants, may have noticed how 
well Solanum jasminoides thrives out of 
doors. One meets with it as a climber on 
house walls in Somerset and in Devon¬ 
shire. where it often blooms until late in 
the year, but elsewhere it is only known 
as a plant suitable for training under the 
roof of a greenhouse or on the back wall 
of a lean-to house. Its white blo**somH may 
be had for three or four months in the 
year, and if in the autumn one pinches out 
the buds from a plant in a house it needs 
little warmth to give it an impetus to 
develop buds gnd bloa«»oms in December, a 
time when flowers are most appreciated.— 
Townsman. 


The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliciosus).— 1 There flowered this year in 
my garden on the first day of June a small 
specimen of the Rocky Mountain Erainblc 
(Rubus deliciosus) that I obtained two 
years ago from a Western collector. The 
little plant has weathered two winters, 
one bitter cold, the other of the trying 
freezing-thawing tyi>e, and is apparently 
equal to either. The flowers were lovely, 
like large wild Roses, pure white, and. 
even u)H>n this small specimen, continued 
to open for several weeks. Authorities say 
that this white-flowered Rramble grows to 
a height of 5 feet and is hardy in 
Massachusetts.— Louisa E. Wilder in 
Gnid'i* llagnzitj 
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CHUYSflUTHElHOlHS. 

Chrysanthemum Buds. 


Will you please let me know what is 
meant by the second crown bud in Chrys¬ 
anthemum^? Does it mean that the first 
crown bud is to be nipjied off, and that 
the same shoot is to lie let grow oil again 
until the next bud appears. Amatf^jr. 

[This question was frequently asked by 
readers in pre-war days, and now that 
amateurs and others are resuming the 
cultivation of the Queen of the Autumn we 
anticipate similar requests being made. 
The young plant in the spring or early 
summer invariably produces a bud in the 
point of the growth. This is described as 
the “ break ” bud, because from this i>oint 
the plant breaks out into several shoots at. 
its apex. This bud very quickly is ren¬ 
dered useless because of the vigorous 
growth of the newly-developed shoot, and 
for tliis reason growlers seldom trouble to 
remove, the hud. In course of time, say 
within two months, more or less, the three 
shoots that are usually taken up from the 
“ break ” before-mentioned w ill each iu 
tin n develop another bud at their aiiex. 
This is usually described as the first crown 
buil, and in the case of many varieties 
these first crown buds are retained, i.e., 
the small brittle shoots surrounding the 
bud are rubbed out, leaving the bud quite 
alone at I lie njiex of the shoot. This operu- 
<ion is called “ taking the bud.” 

►Some varieties of Chrysanthemum do 
not produce good blooms from .first crown 
buds, and are 'seen to better advantage 
when second crown buds are retained. 
Second crown buds are produced as fol¬ 
low’s :—When the first, crown bud is de- 
veloped on a shoot rub out the bud w’itb 
care and grow 7 on one of the stronger 
shoots that appear round about it, thus 
retaining one fresh shoot on each of the 
growths taken up from the break bud 
lx*riod. In due course each of these shoots 
will, in turn, produce another crow-n bud, 
w’hich is described as a second crown bud, 
and, if these buds are recommended to be 
retained, rub out the surrounding shoots 
and retain the one bud on each of the 
older growths. Some Chrysanthemums 
produce three or more crown buds, hut 
these varieties are not numerous. In the 
natural course of a plant’s life terminal 
buds are developed on each shoot w’hcn the 
crow’ii buds are pinched out and the sur¬ 
rounding shoots, one, tw’o, or more, on 
each shoot are grown on. These terminal 
buds are borne in clusters. It Is cus¬ 
tomary to thin out these buds so that pretty 
sprays of blossoms may lie ultimately de- 
velojied. Terminal buds mark the termi¬ 
nation of the plant’s growth. If large 
blooms lie desired, remove all buds but the 
largest one in the centre of the cluster of 
buds, but it must be free from all 
blemishes. 


Chrysanthemums.—In the case of houses 
containing Chrysanthemums, firing ought 
to be very judiciously done. If too much 
pilKi beat be given, not only is the season 
of the blooms shortened, but there is a 
danger of outbreaks of either green-fly or 
black-fly. On the other hand, if fire beat 
is almost totally dispensed with, damp has 
to be reckoned with, and not only do the 
blooms rot quickly, but mildew may easily 
obtain a footing. When the latter fungus 
is observed act promptly. A light dusting 
with flowers of sulphur applied immedi¬ 


ately will speedily dispose of an outbreak 
in its incipient stages, but if it be neglected 
the labour of getting rid of it will be con¬ 
siderable, and, generally speaking, un¬ 
satisfactory.—S cot. 


Chrysanthemum Propagation. 

While there yet remain a few large 
blooms to keep up the enthusiasm, propa¬ 
gation for next season should begin. If 
the cuttings were kept cut off from the 
soil-level up to housing there should now 
be a splendid stock waiting for insertion. 
Varieties that require a long season of 
growth should, as far as possible, be got in 
first. Included amongst these there will 
lie many that require stopping in order to 
get the buds at the right time, and also 
those intended to bloom on natural second 
crowns. vUnder the first heading we have 
Louisa Pockett and its yellow sport Peace, 
General retain, Princess Mary, Queen 
Mary, W. Rigby, Undaunted, Mrs. O. H. 
Broomhead, and A. F. Tofiekl. Under the 
second W’e may include John Freeman, Mr. 
E. Dove, James St red wick, Mrs. H. Tyeoe, 
Meudon, Rear-Admiral, Edith Cavell, and 
Sir E. Let eh wort li. All these are best 
rooted in December, while such as bloom 
naturally a little earlier may be rooted with 
advantage in February. Mortality amongst 
| Chrysanthemum cuttings taken from 
plants that have been highly fed is com¬ 
mon during the dullest months of the year, 
but it is often due to some slight error iu 
management. Heat is unnecessary and 
harmful. The best plants are obtained by 
rooting the cuttings under cool conditions 
in" a pro papa ting-frame stood on a side 
bench in the full light, in a temperature 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs. Should the 
bench lie of oi»en woodwork cover with 
slates in order that some moisture-retain¬ 
ing material may be put Into the bottom of 
tlie frame on which to stand the pots. The 
best cuttings are those obtained from the 
base of the plants. They should be be¬ 
tween 2 inches and 3 inches in length and 
of medium thickness. Some varieties are 
very shy in sending these up, and stem 
shoots have to be used. If they are got 
from very near the soil the only difference 
is that they are more liable to premature 
bud forming in the early stages of growth, 
but if watched carefully and the hud re¬ 
moved as soon as Visible, grow’th will pro¬ 
ceed with very little check. 

The surest way to root early cuttings is 
to insert three or four round the edges of 
well-drained, clean 3-inch pots. Special 
varieties may lie put singly into thumb 
pots so as to avoid root disturbance w 7 hen 
potting oil. The compost should be mainly 
comi>osed of sifted loam, leaf-mould, and 
coarse sand, and the cuttings should be 
made quite firm. Label each pot as filled 
and w 7 et the soil through. Avoid over- 
crowding the pots iii the frame, as, wheu 
the leaves are allowed to touch each other, 
it is rarely possible to prevent loss through 
damping. Keep the frame closed for a 
few 7 days, then commence to admit air 
daily for an hour or so. If there are any 
signs of drooping, lightly spray overhead. 
Roots will form in about a month, but In 
order to avoid any check when removal 
takes place gradually expose the young 
plants to tbeiatinospjiere of the house. 
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Iris ochroleuca and 

In reference to Mrs. Peake7* note ou 
November 15th, 1919, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the reasons for some of the plants 
mentioned failing to bloom without further 
particulars than those given, but the fol¬ 
lowing few hints from my experience may 
possibly be of assistance. 

Iris ochroleuca must have full sun to 
do well. Many people seem to think that 
plants which like moisture will have their 
requirements met if they are grown in 
partial shade, and with many things this 
is correct, but not with most of the 
moisture-loving Irises, and certainly not 
witll this species, nor with I. Kiempferi, 
both of which must have full sun. The 
necessary coolness to the roots can be ob¬ 
tained by deep digging, plenty of humus 
in the soil, and, if ]>ossible, old cow-manure 
to hold moisture, and regular hoeing in 
t he summer—the last requirement i>erliaps 
the most important. I do not know what 
the soil of Mrs. Peake’s garden is, but 1 
believe a good part of Berkshire is chalky, 
and if there is lime in the soil to any extent 
that would militate against success with 
either of these Irises, as they both dislike 
it, and, moreover, it kelps to keep the soil 
dry. As to 

Iris sibirica Snow Queen, it is difficult 
to understand why this form should fail 
if the tyi>e does well. I find these Irises 
do bloom fairly well in semi-shade, though 
not so freely as in full sun. They, too, 
dislike lime, but not so keenly as the two 
lirst-nientioned. It is possible that one of 
I lie internal feeding caterpillars has at¬ 
tacked the clumps. I have suffered in 
some years rather extensively from the 
ravages of. the caterpillars of Apamea 
ophiogramma, one of the Noctuid moths, 
which in the spring eat into the heart of 
the new growths and kill them, and, if not 
detected, the clump will gradually dwindle 
as your correspondent describes. I have 
had these same caterpillars attack other 
Irises besides I. sibirica—a clump of I. 
missouriensis was nearly ruined by them 
before I realised the cause, and the new 
growths of Iris stylosa are also attacked 
at times. The only remedy is to watch 
for signs of the caterpillar in the spring— 
about. May (its presence will be shown by 
the partial withering of the central leaf of 
the newer growths)—and then cut out the 
affected growih and destroy the caterpillar. 
The remedy may sound as bad as the 
disease, but as one caterpillar will burrow 
into several shoots in succession it is 
worth doing, and I think it is the only way 
of dealing with the pest. As to 

Iris stylosa, if the dying off was not 
due to the aforesaid caterpillar, was it, lxr- 
haps, caused by a late fall of snow'? Last 
spring I lost many clumiks which had done 
well for years, through a sudden Tall of 
snow coming after a spell of mild weather. 
Before the snow came the clumps were 
looking healthy and flowering freely, but 
about a fortnight or so after the snow they 
rotted aw ? ay. Why, I cannot say, but I 
made a mental note that the few which 
survived ought to be protected from heavy 
falls of snow another winter. 

Iius reticulata ought to flower freely. 
1 think one great thing is to have the bulbs 
well dried—even baked—in summer. They 
certainly do as well as possible in a raised 
sandy border against a south wall In my 
garden, increasing rapidly and flowering 
profusely. As regards 

LlLTUM CANDIDUM AND L. CROCEUM, I pin 
my faith to a very deep sandy soil with 
plenty of leaf-mould incorporated with it. 
It is worth mqking up a sneeial bed for 
these lovely Tluo^lesaid to need 
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Others at Newbury. 

plenty of water in the growing season, but 
with a deep, light soil I have never 
troubled to water them, aud they thrive 
splendidly in my garden under the condi¬ 
tions given above. I plant L. eandidum 
shallow, but L. croceum rather deeper. I 
am a great believer in sand for these Lillee. 
Lilium Ilenryi is a stem-rooting specie**, 
and is the better for some root screen of 
low-growing plants to protect the roots 
from getting too dry in the growing 
season. It is a good plan to earth-up the 
stems with some good rich soil as the 
growth advances. 

Gentiana acaults is, of course, a diffi¬ 
cult subject. Very firm planting is helpful 
—in fact, the plant appears to like being 
walked over, or even to have a roller 
passed over it. A cool root-run in rich, 
deep soil with plenty of chiles of stone 
mixed with it, and a sunny ixisition ought 
to help it to flower. When the growths 
become too crowded it should be pulled to 
pieces and replanted. N. L. 


The Gladwin. 

This Iris, wiiosc Latin title of Iris foeti- 
dissima has been gained by the disagree¬ 
able smell given off by the plant when 
bruised, is one of our two native Irises, 
the other being the yellow' Water Flag (Iris 
psewlo-acorue). Such popularity as the 
Gladwin enjoys, which, indeed, is less than 
it deserves, is not to be ascribed to its 
blossoms, which arc of a dull, leaden hue, 
but to the beauty of its seed-pods w hen, in 
chill October, the brown integument bursts 
and discloses the double rows of large, 
orange-scarlet seeds, which, cut with 
stalks 1 foot or 2 feet long, make such 
charming indoor decorations in the fall 
season of the year. For arrangements 
with the berries of the Gladwin there are 
many si»oils of the autumn garden and 
hedgerow that associate well, such as the 
Winter Cherries with their calyces of 
brilliant orange, the fruits of the Fassion- 
flower, of a lighter shade of the same 
colour, coral-pink Spindlewood berries, the 
scarlet Bryony trails, Suowberries (Sym- 
phoricarpus), and the seed-vessels of Old 
Man’s Beard (Clematis Vitalba), that hang 
like grey smoke-wreaths from tree and 
rocky ledge. As an ornamental pjant, 
especially for rough places, the Glad won is 
not to i>e despised. In I he south-west 
many a thinly-planted wood is carpeted 
with its tough, arching flag-leaves, from 
w hich, after the trees are bare of foliage, 
the triple heads of the sundered seed-pods 
gleam brightly under the leaden skies. A 
vigorous and sturdy grower is this Iris 
when once established. There is a varie¬ 
gated variety that is worthy of a place in 
the garden, and which, seemingly, is as 
hardy as the tyl>o. 


Thalictrum aquilegiaefolium.— Although 
not so choice as some of the newer 
Thaiictrums, this is a very handsome 
sjiecies not so often seen as it deserves. 
The foliage, though coarser than that of 
some members of the family, is exceed¬ 
ingly handsome, and for that alone it. is 
worth a place in the herbaceous border. 
The flowers, of a good shade of violet- 
purple, are quite pleasing and make a good 
contrast in the border to the ordinary run 
of its cont.em|>orarles at blossoming time. 
It ripuis seed in abundance, from which a 
good stock can soon Ik.' raised, and it looks 
much better in a bold group than in 
isolated si>ecimens. Like its native con¬ 
gener (T. flavum) it seems to prefer a 
situation where it does not suffer from lack 
of moisture.—O. C. 


IflDOOK PLANTS. 

Christmas Flowers. 

For fully fifty years I have been engaged 
in growing flowers professionally. The 
changes 1 have witnessed have been re¬ 
markable, I lie progress made in the pro¬ 
fession no less remarkable. This is no¬ 
where more marked than in the supply of 
flowers for the wintry festive season, the 
good old English Christmas. 

Amid much that is new and cataclysmic 
in religious, political, and social life, I find 
myself wondering why Christmas has been 
kept alive, and 1 fear I have come to the 
conclusion that the grosser and more 
material amenities connected with it have 
more to do with its continuance than either 
its religious or national significance. 
Changing conditions have chilled much of 
the spontaneous warm-heartedness and 
abounding geniality that used to be such a 
lovable feature, and have made consider¬ 
able inroads into those higher and more 
sacred associations to which alone Christ¬ 
mas owes its significance. 

My topic is Christmas flowers, and those 
who have followed me in these columns for 
many months past w r ill know w T hat that 
topic is to uie. Whatever the world may 
be, or has been, doing, the flowers remain, 
not only as they were fifty years ago, but 
in greater infection and far greater abun¬ 
dance. To instance one. Who could have 
imagined in 1S70 that in the Christmases 
to come the festive board might lx* graced 
as prettily and as easily as would lx* possi¬ 
ble on Midsummer Day? And yet, with 
two or three vases of perpetua 1-flowering 
Carnations tlie thing is done without a 
thought as to the marvel of it. A few 
young plants purchased in April last, 
llotted up and grown out of doors till Sep¬ 
tember, then placed in a tempi*rate-liouse 
and kept, aired and watered, and—the 
trick is done! What can be simpler? In 
this same temperate-house there are other 
flowers, more or less reminiscent of by¬ 
gone days, for the paimr-white Narcissus 
and the Cyclamen have long been with us. 
These Narcissi, lotted in August, can he 
had in bloom now’ without forcing, and, 
truly, their fragrance and purity give them 
a claim uikui us which we cannot ignore. 
If the Cyclamen is not at its best as a cut 
flower, well, then, we do not want all our 
flowers lo be cut, and nothing can be 
prettier or more effective or even more 
refined than a 5-inch pot holding a w’dl- 
growu Cyclamen with a dozen curiously 
re flexed blooms upon it. 

In July I 1 lotted lip some l’aul Cramp'l 
and ltd spall Pelargoniums, Hie cuttings of 
which were inserted about the end of 
April. I kept them in the open and 
plucked off the blooms as fast as they ap- 
lieared; now they are blooming quite freely 
and provide some warm colouring that is 
Ivory acceptable. My trump card is the 
Chrysanthemum, and this lias dcvcUqxd 
into a Christmas flower par excellence. 
When I began growing the Chrysanthemum 
there were no very late bloomers. Fair 
Maid of Guernsey was the most notable 
variety, with Elaine a good second, but 
these could, witIi difficulty, lx held back 
till the beginning of December. Pntickouke 
and Jardin des Plantes were yellows, 
flowering at the. same time, and beyond 
these were none of outstanding merit. 
But after a few years the Chrysanthemum 
came along with a rush, and to-day we 
have an mibarras dcs ric/tcs. Mine. 
Oborthur and Western King are tritons. 
Winter Cheer, Baldock’s Crimson, and 
li<>ma nee.-a re neti ids of grea t price Then 
there is a mistf 1 bfsecondai*y varieties in 
■■W 1 Efl*9ff¥ IJ 01P 1 lBy ^lV^niaTThaU can 
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be made ns bright willi sheafs of bloom as I 
the harvest gathering. 

I have scarcely mentioned bulks, because 
they mostly need forcing to be ready for 
(’hrnstmas, but I cannot leave them out. 
The Roman Hyacinth accompanies its 
larger brethren, both single and double, 
and diffusing their powerful fragrance: 
i 'rocuses and Snowdrops bring a forward 
message of the coming spring; the Freesia, 
beggaring description, and the Seilla, not 
to mention Lily of the Valley, may, every 
one, be pressed for Christmas beauty, and, 
combined, go to make up a veritable flower 
show. 

I have a frame with 'just a gentle heat 
passing through it, and here I can gather 
to-day Sweet Violets and snowy Helle- 
borus. Nor, amid the brighter and gaudier 
flowers enumerated, "would I, for all the 
world, ignore these. I had them both fifty I 
years ago, and through all the intervening 
years, up to now. They have never been 
supplanted, and never will. Long ac¬ 
quaintance of itself makes them precious. 
They have come not only into my life, but 
into the life of all of us, not aggressively, 
but gently, sweetly, affectionately. Truly, 
the Violet is as sweet to us to-day as when, 
years ago, it was to us the emblem of 
sweetness. We are never likely to turn 
from it, modest though it be, and shy: j 
neither shall we ever learn to look with 
disdain upon its companion, the Snowdrop. I 
for though they try to hide their charms. | 
the eye of love spies them and enshrines j 
them as on a pedestal. By no means turn 
down the “ Holly, the Box, and the Bay.” 
Cover your walls, festoon your rooms 
dangle the Mistletoe* and rejoice in them 
all, but let the place of honour ort our 
tables be reserved for Nature’s choicer and j 
choicest gifts, the emblems of love, of 
chastity, of purity. F. J. F. 

— 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Iris fimbriata.— I have some plants of 
this from which I have had no flowers for 
several years. They probably ought to be 
repotted and divided. Will you kindly tell 
me when this should be done and what soil 
to use. I keep them in a greenhouse for 
the winter, but am not able to use any 
heat. I should be glad of any hints as to 
culture of this Iris.—L. A. C. 

[This, also known as I. chinensis and I. 
japonica, is a lovely winter-flowering 
greenhouse plant, producing spikes of 
bloom IS inches in height, the individual 
flowers about 4 inches across, of a pale 
blue-mauve colour, blotched with bright 
yellow and fimbriated at the edges. Sandy 
loam and peat suit it well, and it always 
blooms best when in a pot-l>ound condition. 
Rei>ofting should always be done after the 
flowers have withered, but only when abso¬ 
lutely necessary. While making its foliage 
a plentiful supply of water is necessary, 
with occasional doses of weak liquid- 
manure. The temjK'rnturo of the house 
should never fall below 45 dogs.] 

Maurandya Barclayana.— Those looking 
for a greenhouse climber of a light and 
ornamental character and of annual dura¬ 
tion will find it in Maurandya Barclayana. 
Sown in March and grown on until the 
plants are in 9-incli pots, each one will 
cover a considerable area, the slender 
growths covered with neat pink blooms 
readily attracting attention. M. Bar¬ 
clayana requires a light trellis on which to 
ramble.— A Scottish Gardener. 


Freesias.—The earliest a.re now showing 
the flower-spikes, and liquid manure is 
afforded frequently. The flower-stems 
should be neatly staked before the blooms 
open, and until that stage is reached the 
plants should l>o kept as close to the glass 
as con veil lent, Succe-s^ioHal batches f * 
brought fp|Wj£|-jd. ,ui |fho 


ccesstoHal batches faro 
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Mr. Wilks’ Successor at the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Mr. W. It. Dykes i« a graduate of the 
Universities of Oxford and Paris, lie was 
born in Loudon rallier more than forty 
years ago, and his gardening experience 
has mainly been gained at Godaiming, in 
Surrey. Shortly after going as a master 
to Charterhouse, seventeen years ago, he 
became the tenant of a garden, and was 
specially attracted by Irises, because they 
gave promise of flowers in winter. He 
was encouraged to investigate the genus 
by the enthusiasm and kindly generosity 
of the late Sir Michael Foster, and after 
growing all the obtainable species in liis 
garden, raising them from seed, and 
examining all the available herbarium 
material both at. home and abroad, he 
published, in 1912, a monograph, “ The 
Genus Iris.” Since then he has begun to 
apply the same methods of investigation 
to Tulips, but here he is faced by the diffi¬ 
culty that a dried specimen of a Tulip 
loses so many of its individual character¬ 
istics that it is impossible to discover with 



Mr, W, E. Dykes. 


any certainty from herbarium material the 
distribution of any given species. 

Mr. Dykes attributes Ills knowledge of 
plants to the fact that practically all his 
gardening has been done with bis own 
hands in his spare time and in the school 
holidays, while the knowledge of languages 
which he acquired in order fo become a 
schoolmaster has enabled him to pursue in 
botanical libraries, at borne and abroad, 
investigations into the literature of the 
plants ho has cultivated, which would 
otherwise have been impossible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Dykes 
lias been selected by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for recom¬ 
mendation to the Fellows at the next 
Annual Meeting as the Secretary with a 
full knowledge of his sjocial qualifications, 
and particularly for his enthusiasm in 
various spheres of horticulture. There Is 
no doubt that, to Mr. Dykes himself the 
opportunities which the josition will afford 
for prosecuting his favourite studies— 
botany and horticulture—will be most 
agreeable and congenial. He is on the 
best terms with the active workers in the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and is recog¬ 
nised by all as a painstaking explorer in 
the paths of horticultural science, and, 
moreover, as one who is willing to impart 


his knowledge to others. His chief con¬ 
cern for the moment, as he assured us the 
other day, would be to carry oil success¬ 
fully all the departments of work now in 
operation by the Society. 


FRUIT. 


Pear Glou Morceau. 

I was pleased to note the keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the above Pear in a recent number 
of Gardening, more especially because on 
one occasion, when praising the variety 
in the same columns, I was taken some¬ 
what severely to task for advocating the 
claims of what the writer called a eom- 
imratively worthless fruit. Doubtless, 
like many fruits, it varies on different 
soils, but I know, when growing it with 
others In cordon form on a light, rallier 
poor soil, where opportunity was absent 
for improvement of same, and where 
Olivier des Serres and Easter Beurre 
cracked badly, and Bergamot d’Esperen 
and Winter Nells never ripened satisfac¬ 
torily, it was invariably good ; I do not 
mean it was up to the standard of 
Doyenn(5 du Cornice or Beurr<5 Superfin. 
One does not get that in the latest Tears, 
but it was firm, tsweet, juicy, and well 
flavoured. It has also the merit of a 
longer season than any other Pear ; that 
is, it ripens slowly and keeps well, and, 
if small supplies are introduced occa¬ 
sionally from the fruit-room into a 
warmer temperature, as the shelf of a 
greenhouse, it can be relied on for dessert 
for four or five weeks, starting from the 
middle of December. It occurred to me, 
when reading the dis[>araging note on 
this Pear, that the writer might not have 
had it true, and that another much in¬ 
ferior sort of similar appearance had 
been passed off as Glou Morceau ; but 
anyone with a fair amount of experience 
with Pears would hardly have accepted a 
substitute if he had seen it in leaf, as 
foliage, wood, and habit of growth are 
quite distinct. 

On the soil above mentioned, and as a 
cordon on the Quince, I found it a mode¬ 
rate grower, ripening up its wood fairly 
early in the season, and a good and con¬ 
sistent. cropper. A contemporary season 
Pear (perhaps a shade earlier) with Glou 
Morceau that, used (to do very well with 
me under similar conditions was Zephirln 
Gregoire. I should lie inclined to include 
it always In planting* for it lias many 
good qualities to recommend it. Ap¬ 
proaching first-class in quality, it is a 
capital cropper, and a clean, free grower, 
and conies in at a time when good fruit is 
very acceptable. E. B. S. 

II ard icicle. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Peaches and Nectarines.— 

Nothing is gained by trying to hasten the 
trees. Success depends on a low night tem- 
lierature, with plenty of top ventilation on 
favourable occasions, until after the fruit 
is set. Examine the borders as to mois¬ 
ture, and do not trust to external. appear¬ 
ances. If fermenting material is used, 
less syringing is necessary. Turn a por¬ 
tion of the fermenting materials at inter¬ 
vals, according to the. state of the weather, 
and lightly damp it with chilled water. As 
soon as the blooms expand, see that they 
are quite dry in the middle of the day. 
when they should bo carefully fertilised 
with a camel-hair brush or rabbit’s tail. 
The pruning and cleaning of later trees 
should be brought CttfrA qloso jas soon as 
dos si hie. The bouse should then lie freely 
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THE WEEK'S WORK- 


Southern Counties. Scotland. 


Early-flowering Gladioli. — Get these 
planted in the positions reserved for them. 
Let them stand about 4 inches apart and 
the same in depth in good-sized groups, 
and place a little coarse sand in the bot¬ 
tom .of the holes and cover with old pot¬ 
ting soil if the staple is at all lieavy and 
retentive of moisture. Mulch the surface 
with leaf-mould afterwards to exclude 
frost. As they are in valuable for cutting, 
a few rows of the best varieties should be 
planted elsewhere in lines. If proper care 
is taken of the corms, they will, like other 
species and varieties of Gladioli, go on 
from year to year. In some gardens the 
hardier varieties are left in the ground 
from year to year, or only occasionally 
lifted and replanted. The planting of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
ScitJas, Ohionodoxas, Grape Hyacinths, 
Snowflakes, and other bulbous plants, par¬ 
ticularly Daffodils, should be brought to 
a conclusion. With the -aid of the fore¬ 
going very charming spring effects can, 
with judicious treatment and selection of 
positions, be obtained. Place hand-lights 
or a spare sash or two over 

Christmas Roses, to prevent frost and 
rain from spoiling the purity of the 
blooms. If the sashes are made to rest 
on large flower-pots or bricks placed one 
on the'other, a free current of air will cir¬ 
culate between the foliage and flowers and 
prevent damping. Push on with shrub 
and tree planting, and with regard to the 
former well water afterwards, unless the 
soil -is moist enough to render such a pro¬ 
ceeding unnecessary. Stake and mulch 
afterwards, to avert wind rocking and 
frost from penetrating the soil.. To pre¬ 
vent chafing of the bark of the stems, 
place something soft around them and tie 
firmly, or otherwise secure them with one 
of the -several appliances now sold for the 
purpose. Whenever the weather allows, 
run the hoe through the surface soil of 
beds, borders, etc., not only for the sake 
of presenting a tidy appearance, but to 
prevent it becoming impervious to the free 
passage of air and min.. 

Outdoor Figs. —In many instances it is 
necessary to afford the young wood on 
which the embryo fruits are situated a 
certain amount of protection against 
severe frost. This involves the covering 
in of the whole tree, which can be effi¬ 
ciently carried out lif dry Bracken or a 
sufficiency of straw is worked in amongst 
the branches, and the \yho-le enclosed with 
mats or old canvas. If necessary to 
economise in the use of the materials 
named, the branches may be liberated and 
brought down as near to the alley as pos¬ 
sible and tied together for the time being, 
as well as to the wall, to keep them close 
at home. Grease-bands on fruit trees in 
the open should )>e kept in an effective 
condition by frequent renewal of the par¬ 
ticular kind of substance or grease used, 
as t-hc winter moth is mow pursuing its 
activities in regard to egg-laving. Get 
outdoor Vines, whether grown for the sake 
of fruit or foliage, or both, pruned at 
once, to avoid loss of sap through bleed¬ 
ing, which ofttimes occurs when the 
operation is delayed till spring. 

Autumn Broccoli. —A strict watch 
should be kept on these, and as soon as 
the heads attain a usable size lift the 
pla.nts, with most of the foliage intact, 
and place them close together in fyn open 
shed, covering the roots with moist soil. 
Secure a ball of soil if possible in each in¬ 
stance, and if very severe weather 
threatens, cover all with dry Bracken or 
other suitable materials. The final earth¬ 
ing of late Celery, if not already dome, 
should be no longer delayed, choosing fine, 
mild weather 
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tor the purpose. 
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Plant-houses. — Cinerarias, both the 
graudiflora and the Mellata types, are now 
very showy. A good strain, even if ex¬ 
pensive, ought always to be procured. 
The Heliotrope is always in favour, and, 
planted out, is seldom out of bloom even 
in the dullest month of the year. It is 
advisable just at this time to be sparing 
of water where the Heliotrope is con¬ 
cerned. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
useful, and they, too, must l>e limited in 
resjject of moisture. Roof plants. Cle¬ 
matises, Acacias, and similar things now, 
or shortly to be, in bloom must, on the 
other hand, have plenty of water, and n-o 
harm will follow the application of a little 
weak liquid manure. The isearlet Tropteo- 
him Fireball is a very useful winter- 
flowering subject. Some object to it- be¬ 
cause it is, as they say, common* but if 
any plant will bloom freely during the 
winter, common or not, it deserves a 
place. In , the intermediate house, sueces- 
sional batches of flowering plants will be 
coming forward. I have found Nico- 
tia-n.as very useful after the New Year, 
and Alonsoa AVarcewiczi and A. incisifo-lia 
are equally valuable and easily grown. 
Keep Arum Lilies freely supplied with 
moisture, and hard-wooded plants, such 
a.s Cytisus racemojsus, Dios-ma eriooides, 
Libonia floribunda, and the like, which are 
intended for spring blooming, will need 
attention. In the stove a useful plant is 
Euphorbia jacquiniceflora. It has the draw¬ 
back of being rather a straggling tiling, 
but if half-a-dozen cuttings be put into a 
6-inch pot and grown on without shifting 
the straggling effect is minimised. Pemtas 
earnea, P. rosea, and Justicea carnea are 
useful winter-flowering stove plants, and 
so, too, are the Bryophyllums. Epiphyl- 
luins wore at one time grown, and they are 
not without use in the early days of De¬ 
cember. They used to do well in baskets, 
the flowers showing l>etter when the 
plants were suspended. ‘ Heat and mois¬ 
ture ought now to bear some relation to 
each other so far as the stove is con¬ 
cerned. In a general way, the heat should 
l>e during the day in the neighbourhood of 
65 clegs., with a drop at daybreak of 5 
degs. Of course, the thermometer in the 
open will have its effect upon that in¬ 
doors. 

Peaches under glass.— At this season of 
the year a beginning may lie made with 
the annual cleaning and training of Peach 
trees, whether in Peach-house or orchard- 
house. Let the house itself be taken in 
hand first, all the woodwork and glass 
thoroughly 'scrubbed, walls lime washed, 
and wires rubbed over with paraffin. Then 
the trees should be washed branch by 
brand] with hot, soapy water, with, if 
necessary, a little sulphur and Gishurst 
Com.i>ound, care being taken not to in¬ 
jure the buds. Assuming that the needful 
cutting-out of superfluous wood was at- 
tendecl to earlier in the season, there will 
be but little trouble in, respect of retrain¬ 
ing. Tie in the main branches first at 
equidistant spaces, afterwards placing the 
subsidiary growths into position, and 
finally laying in the young wood. Young 
hands ought to he at first supervised until 
they learn that ties must not be too 
tightly made—a failing to which most be¬ 
ginners are prone. AA T hen training is com¬ 
pleted, ail inch or two of the surface soil 
ought to be carefully scraped away, a little 
artificial manure or well-decayed manure 
of a light character -sprinkled over the 
border, and the whole neatly forked over. 
Until the time arrives for getting the 
house ready to start- to work, the ven¬ 
tilators can be left fully open by day and 
night. AV. MoGuffoo. 

Iinlmac Gardena, Kirkcudbright. 


Midland Counties. 

Canterbury Bells. —AA’ell-grown plants 
of these are very useful in cool houses in 
spring. Grown in pots, they come into 
flower six weeks in advance of those 
grown outside. A quantity of plants has 
been lifted from the open ground with a 
good ball of soil and potted up into 6-inch 
ami 7-inch pots, according to tire size of 
the plants. These, after having been well 
soaked with water, have been stood in a 
cold frame, and will be kept close for a few 
days, until they get over the check of re¬ 
moval, after which plenty of air is given 
in favourable weather. The value of all 
hardy plants that are forced in winter de¬ 
pends on the way they are treated while 
being brought into bloom. Flowers of 
this character that have been brought out 
in heat during the winter are often use¬ 
less through their want of endurance, 
either on the plants or when out. AVitli 
a few exceptions, such a-s Lilac and Lily 
of the A’alley, the hardier the plants are 
t-he less able are they to bear a high tem¬ 
perature, which, if given, especially dur¬ 
ing the dark, winter mouths, causes the 
flowers to come so thin that they will not 
last. For most plants of this description 
a night temperature of 50 degs. or 55 degs. 
will be found better than a higher one. 
It should be borne in mind that it is 
necessary to be guided by the weather as 
to the amount of heat that is used. A 
temperature of 50 degs. during a hard, 
frosty night has as m-uch effect in bring¬ 
ing the plants on as tlwvt of 55 degs. has 
when the weather is mild. Next t-o the 
moderate use of heat, it is important that 
the plants bo stood n*s near to the roof- 
glass as possible, as the extra amount of 
light they get when.so placed gives sub¬ 
stance to the flowers. Sufficient moisture 
should ho used in the atmosphere to help 
tlie opening of the flowers, but no more, 
an excess in this direction causing soft, 
sappy growth. 

Hotbeds of fermenting stable manure 
and'leaves are now being made up for 
forcing vegetables, such as Asparagus, 
Carrots, Radishes, etc. The manure and 
leaves have been mixed together and 
turned over a few timers, to allow of tlie 
escape of the rank -steam. The beds are 
made 5 feet high at the back and 4 feet 
in the front, to admit of their subsiding 
a couple of feet during the next two 
months. During this time the linings will 
lx? frequently made up to the to}) of the 
frames, both to keep out the cold and 
maintain the heat of the hod. The slfort- 
manure and required quantity of soil are 
put on to the hotbed as soon as the frames 
are placed upon it. 

Preparation of the ground for next 
year’s crops should be pushes;! forward as 
quickly as possible „ while open weather 
lasts. Trenching for early Peas, if not 
already done, should no longer be delayed. 
When the manure is well incorporated 
with the soil at the time of sowing, so 
much greater is the benefit derived. J A 
south border is, of course, the best place 
fontlie first sowing, or in single lines along 
south walls, where they can be sheltered 
from cold winds in early spring. Ground 
for early Carrots should be dug or 
trenched as soon as possible, and it is a 
good plan to give a dressing of soot or 
lime, to rid the ground of grub, which is 
the most destructive pest that attacks the 
t Jar rot. 

Seakale. —AAdiore it is intended to force 
this oh the ground whore the plants have 
grown, it will l>e necessary to place Sea- 
kale pot-s or boxes over the crowns, cover¬ 
ing the whole with a good thickness of 
long latter and leaves, which have been 
previously well mixed together. This 
covering must he sufficient to exclude 
light- and air from the crown-s. A steady 
heat of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is the 
most suitable, .any..increase on this being 
detrimental, Bs ft oaWrc thp growth to he 
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Gardeners’ Wages: Suggested 
Association of Garden Owners. 

To the Editor of Gardening. 

Sib,—U nder the above heading a letter, 
with which I entirely agree, appears in 
November 15th issue. I speak as a head gar¬ 
dener, and at once state that I am heartily 
sick of the preposterous instructions 
emanating from a well-known source. 
These, instead of fostering a feeling of 
friendship between employers and em¬ 
ployed, will go a long way to provoke dis¬ 
cord. During my career I have ever had 
the best of feelings with my employers. 
It has been as a friend speaking to a 
friend. Will this exist if the insane (may 
I say “autocratic”?) proposals of the 
“ British >Gardeners’ Association ” are 
carried out? The gardener in a gentle¬ 
man’s garden is on quite a distinct footing 
from the nursery gardener or the em¬ 
ployees of the public parks in the country. 
Neither of these has the same iierquisitee 
as are granted to a gardener in a private 
establishment. What these are are well 
known to those employed as gardeners like 
myself in a private establishment, and are 
valued by them as they should be. Every¬ 
thing has increased in cost immensely 
during the past five years, so these per¬ 
quisites must be valued in the same ratio. 

It is a gross insult to the head gardeners 
of the country to make proposals for the 
increase to young men and youths so as to 
make their wages almost equal in some in¬ 
stances and in others to exceed the w r ages 
given to the head gardeners. By whom, 
may I ask, are these proposals for such 
increases of wages made? Is it a Board 
of Management, or is it one person? Let 
it be stated in the advertisement who 
these are. I have come into contact with 
many gardeners in different parts of the 
country, but not with one who supports 
these absurd advances in wages and the 
huge decrease in working hours. The 
source from which these proposals emanate 
has no right, in my opinion, to speak for 
the private gardener. No man who is in 
control of a private garden, be it large or 
small, can be expected to have a hard-and- 
fast line set as to the working hours. No 
man is worth the name of a man if he is 
carried away by these mad proposals ns to 
hours. It is time for real gardeners to be 
up and doing to counter these insane sug¬ 
gestions. In conclusion, let me say that it 
is not often that a man who is an expert- 
in his profession will listen to such trash. 
It is more often those who are failures in 
their particular vocation as genuine 
workers who stir up discord. This has 
been the case in many trades. 

As a gardener let me add that I strongly 
advise those of my profession to steer clear 
of all associations that will only stir up 
strife and discord among the fraternity. 
Let each one do his best for his employer; 
and he will find that in the long run 
this will pay. Employers, in the majority 
of cases, keep up their establishments 
because of the love they have for horticul¬ 
ture. Break this down and gardening, as 
we know* it, is doomed. 

A Satisfied Head. 

-In your issue of November 15tli ap¬ 
pears a letter signed “An Employer,” re¬ 
lating to the vexed subject of gardeners’ 
wages. As the vast majority of gardeners 
have seen too much of the brutal 
selfishness of the Miners’ Union, and re¬ 
cently of the N.U.R., to feel any desire to 
become trade unionists, it is surely a duty 
on the part of employers to discuss the 
whole subject in a frank and friendly 
manner with their servants, than whom a 
more reason aide body of men does not 
exist. Most gardenersva-PC agreed that the 
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B.G.A. scale of wages needs revision. One 
often wonders why employers look on gar¬ 
deners’ wages with so careful an eye, 
when, for far less skilful and arduous 
work, they readily pay a chauffeur twice 
as much. With reference to “ Em¬ 
ployer’s ” hint, of gardeners being too 
much in the hands of the seed trade, may 
I ask how r and where?— Personally Con¬ 
tent. 


COMESPOflDEJlCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Flowers for cutting (W. Holme Davis). 
—It is improbable that you would be able 
to purchase seeds of all the named varie¬ 
ties of Scabiosa from any one source. A 
good strain of seedlings, however, would 
include many useful sorts, and with plants 
of the best-named varieties a good begin¬ 
ning could be made. To these add the 
best-named Gaillardias. Achillea Perry’s 
White, Campanula Moerheimi, Heucheaa 
brizoades, H. Roisamund, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Lathyrus latifolius White Pearl (6 
feet high, would need staking or training 
to a fence), Rudbcckra Golden Glow’, 
Pyrethrums Hamlet and James Kelway, 
singles; P. Queen Mary and Aphrodite, 
doubles; Heleuiiun Riverton Gem, Irises 
pallida dalmatica. Queen of May, Jac- 
quiniana, Mrs. C. Darwin., and Mine. 
Chereau; Asters Amelins, Perry’s Favour¬ 
ite, and Riverslea. A. erieouLes Desire and 
Gypsophila paniculata fl.-pl. are also good. 
Carnations, such as The Grey Douglas, 
Elizabeth Shiffner, Bookbam Clove, and 
Daffodil may also be included. Of earlv 
Chrysanthemums, you should get Amorel, 
Framfield (early white), Cranfordia, 
Bronze Cranfordia, Goacher’s Crimson, 
Bronze* Goacher, and Horace Martin. The 
old Source d’Or is still one of the most 
popuLar, though Amorel is an improve¬ 
ment on it in coolur. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Spindle-tree {S. II .).— 
By far the l>est way to increase the com¬ 
mon Spiudle-tree (Euonymus europseus) is 
by means of seeds, which ripen freely. The 
seed .should be sown, a/s soon as ripe, which 
is allow*n by it commencing to drop. There 
is no advantage in storing it before sow¬ 
ing. Unless you desire to raise a very 
large quantity, it is l>est sown in pans or 
boxes* and placed in a frame. The soil 
should consist ’principally of loam, light¬ 
ened by a little leaf-mould and sand. Care 
should be taken not to sow the seed too 
thickly. A little of the soil must be passed 
through a sieve of a quarter of an inch 
mesh with which to cover the seeds. A 
depth of about two-thirds of an inch is 
very suitable for the seeds of this Euony¬ 
mus. In a frame, and watered when 
necessary, you may reasonably expect the 
young plants to make their appearance 
during the following summer. If suffi¬ 
ciently advanced by the autumn, when the 
leaves drop, the young plants may be put 
out in the open ground. They are best 
planted in drills a foot apart, as this 
allows room for hoeing between the rows. 
As they grow, they must be transplanted 
when the leaves have fallen till they are 
laced in their permanent quarters. To 
eep the young plants safe from rabbits, 
w r e can only suggest enclosing the ground 
in which they are growing with wire net¬ 
ting. If large quantities of seeds are to 
be raised, the better way is to sow them 
in drills in the open ground. In this case 
they should lie buried to a depth of about 
half an inch, and covered with a few 
Spruce branches or some other protecting 
material till germination takes place. 

FRUIT. 

Shanked Grapes (Cornwall ).—Although 
your Grapes reached us in a sadly bruised 
state.’ it was very easy to fcee by the 
shrivelled ooaiditaon of the berry stems 


Unit they are suffering from shanking. 
This trouble is more commonly due to the 
roots .getting into poor and perhaps sour 
subsoil where they do not find food. It 
sometimes arises from borders being too 
wet ; sometimes from the house being kept 
too close and moist. Certainly your hol¬ 
ders may be far too dry, a.nd the roots 
suffer iu consequence. Still, we should 
rather look for the cause in the roots being 
too deep. You w’ould do well to lift them 
very carefully now, removing the top soil 
entirely, then, when all the roots are lifted 
and tied up, breaking up and adding fresh 
loam to the bottom isoil, also some wood 
ashes, lime refuse, and crushed bones; 
then replanting, making the soil pretty 
firm, a.s looseness is commonly a cause of 
trouble to Grapes. Add quite fresh soil 
on the top, with <some of the dressing 
named mixed with it, and over the whole 
a top-dressing o<r mulching of sweet stable 
manure. 

Brown-rot fungus on Apples (E. P. S.). 
—The Apples sent are suffering from the 
bi\>w*ii-rot fungus (Sclerotina fructigena). 
The fungus first attacks the foliage and 
afterwards the fruit. Remove and burn 
at once all affected fruits, and after the 
leaves are clown, spray the trees with 
Woburn wash, which possesses both 
caustic and fungicidal projierties. Spray 
again before the buds burst or early in 
February. Then, after the trees have 
flowered and the fruit is properly set, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength, and two or throe times after¬ 
wards, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
to elapse between each application. When 
the loaves fall gather up and burn them. 
Any dialer in horticultural sundries will 
supply the above-named remedies ready 
for use. all you liave to do being to mix 
and dilute a-s per directions. 

Pruning Gooseberries, etc. (If. S. IT.).— 
You may at once cutout some of the weaker 
shoots of your bushes, leaving about three 
buds to form spurs. Leave the longer or 
main points of the branches for a time, 
when you may shorten them back one- 
third. Gooseberries fruit from the new 
wood, as also from spurs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Quality in Peas (G. /?.).—Wc look for 
good green colour, sweetness, and nice 
flavour in the cooked Peas. But the pods 
also should l>o long, rather flat than puffed, 
as these flatter pods contain the most Peas, 
which should bo closely set, but naturally 
large. __ 


BHORT REPLIES. 

M. B .—See reply to “ M. B.” re Toma¬ 
toes in our issue of December 13th, p. 680. 
See. our list of books on p. iii., December 
6th. _ _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Miss Searle. —The 
Strawberry tree (Arbutus Unedo). It is 
quite hardy in the warmer parts of Eng¬ 
land, and has stood 30 degs. of frost at 

Kew without injury.- Mrs. Herbert 

Plumbly. — The common. Spindle-tree 
(Euonymus europieus). 

Names of fruit.— G. F. Beck. —Beurre 
d’Aremberg.— If. J. 1 ).—Apples: 1, not 
recognised; 2, probably Wellington. It is 
very difficult to name fruit from one speci¬ 
men only.- B. Clutterbueh. —Apple King 

of the Pippins.- W. J. G. —Apples: 1, 

Wellington ; 2, Norfolk Beaufin ; 3, Lady 

Henniker; 4, Minchull Crab.- J. C .— 

Apples: 1, Ladv Henniker; 2, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, l^ears: 3, Glou Morceau ; 

4, Winter Nelis.- 0. C. —Apples: 1, 

Blenheim; 2, Bramley’s; 3, Warner’s 

King; 4, Golden Noble.- M. Knight. — 

Larger Apple, Tom Putt. The other is 

Smart’s Prince Arthur.- M. B. — 

Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Alfriston 
(small); 3, King of the Pippins: 4, Rib- 

ston.- A. G. —Apples: 1, Blenheim; 2, 

Red Hawthorndeiiq jQj< Sjfufrmer ; 4, Bram- 
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HORTICULTURAL 
AND HEATING E 


PLANS and ESTIMATES prepared free of cost. 
REPRESENTATIVES sent to any part of the Kingdom to 
advise and take particulars. 

LARGE CATALOGUE of photographic views of Horti¬ 
cultural Buildings free on application. 

GARDEN FRAMES, GARDEN SEATS, &C. f supplied 

from stock. 


LONDON OFFICE- albert mansions, 

n urriut . VICTORIA STREET, s.w 


Do Not Miss 

the great benefit to health resulting 
from the use of Beecham’s Pills. They 
have long proved to be a most efflc- 
acioiji and valuable medicine and 
everyone who has given them a fair 
trial speaks of them in the most 
favourable terms. Their action upon 
the organs of digestion is corrective, 
cleansing and tonic and it is surprising 
that so many people should continue 
to suffer from biliousness, headache, 
flatulence, discomtort alter eating, 
poor appetite, constipation, lack of 
energy and run-down symptoms in 
general whenamedicine of such proved 
success is so readily obtainable. After 

Taking 

a few doses of Beecbam’a Pills there is 
a marked improvement, and as the 
treatment is continued, health, streng¬ 
th and good spirits become established. 
Test for yourself the merits of this 
really great medicine. The success of 
Beecham's Pill3 is of long-standing 
and thoir reputation is world-wide. 
Beecham’s Pills are always prompt 
and safe; they may be depended on to 
quickly relieve and speedily cure moBt 
of those ailments which not only rob 
life of its zest in the present but lay 
the foundation of future troubles. 

Do not mis* taking— 

Beecham’s 

Pills. 

In boxes, labelled l*-3d and 3s-0d. 



TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN- 

-L-L HOUSES, Vineries, etc.. Bupplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. Vanguard, Conical. Sectional, Saddle, and 
Coil Boilera, Pipes, Fittings, etc. Illustrated List free.— 
THOH JE AVON'S. Silver str eet Works. Brierley Hill _ 

C nOO ARMY RUBBER KNEE BOOTS. 

UjUUU Quite new. All siren, 21s. 6d. pair. Money 
returned if not approved of. — GASSON'8, Governmen. 
e int fa ctors . Rye . 

PULLETS AND DUCKS.—March, 1919, 

hatch, finest laying strain only, 10a. 6d. each; £6 5s. 
d n -. 11 Lint. Hi) i»r-■' i ■, f n-n -GOODWIN. Sl iat ford. Kssei, 

D EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

■Lv DtKlNO iLLVWTRATKn when answering advertise¬ 
ments Business tiru m are always pleased to hear from c 
readera. 
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THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

ALL MAM) MADE. 

ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 

Stats tfunntitiss and shrx mfudred, and have 
“ Carriage Paid ' limitation, or writs for 
Prior LiM-VRKE. 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd., 

Royal Potteries. Bulwell, Nottingham. 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE son. 
men 

Strawson Chemical C« Queen Victor a 5 1 lon don 
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Edgings in the 

These are only possible when; there is 
stone edging of some kind. In my 
youth I saw many miles of 11 ox edgings 
being clipp'd, and also endless Jabour be¬ 
stowed oil the clipping of Yews for hedges, 
a mean, wasteful work for the most part, 
and often done at a season when good 
work, might have been done. This was 
the sort of plan of work shown in the old 
garden designs, which might well Ik; mis¬ 
taken for patterns on a wall. When I had 
a garden of my own I made up my mind 
to stop all such waste and ugliness, and 
so got some old York stone paving, which, 
broken up, made edgings to last for 
hundreds of years. Also, I had in 
the place rough sandstone rock, which 
gave bolder edgings for rougher shrubs. 
Given these stone edgings, I enjoyed much 
beautiful life of alpine and rock plants, 
which seemed to like the edging-stone 
as much as in any rook garden. In ttiis 
way may Ik;* grown numbers of beautiful 
plants, whieli, though not in place in the 
bed itself, will give tin added grace of 
colour and flower. 

To give an idea of the result of this 
plan and of tin* plants that have given me 
the most pleasure is the aim of this 
chapter. » 

The Wall IIairiskli. (Camixinula 
muralis).—Of all the things used, this 
is the most long-lived and useful. Other 
IlairlK'lls of the mountains and Alps are 
difficult to grow, and even in careful | 
hands are lost, but this lovely Ilairbcll is i 
difficult to kill, if creeps up rocks, and 
even penot rales walls. This has been my 
best edging plant, flowering for years, and 
so densely that the number of Ixdls in one | 
foot, of the line could not be counted. 
Flowering in early summer, if we cut oft.* 
the flowers with the shears the plants 
bloom again right into November. 

The Lancaster Geranium (Geranium 
lancastrieuse).—This plant, native of an 
island on the north coast of Lnncashir. , 
lias given me as much pleasure as any 
plant of I lie alpine rocks. It is dwarf, 
gives clusters of flowers all the summer, 
is beautiful in colour and habit, and often 
is mistaken for an.alpine plant. 

Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea).— 
This is not in the flower garden, but border¬ 
ing beds and-walks in the Heath garden, 
where it is the best early Heath we have. 
Beginning to flower very early in the 
spring or winter, its only fault, is that it 
gives way when the sun gets strong. It 
from a calcareous country, so it may be 
used in districts where other Heaths will 
not grow. 

Australian Everlasting (Helichrysum 
bellidioidesL— A newly come plant, tills 
surprises me by its fitness for the work, 
lndug dwarf, abundant— 4 1 bloom, and free- 


Flower Garden. 

Gentiaxeli.a (Gcntiana acaulLs).—This 
is the most beautiful of all edging plants 
i in the calcareous soils of Ireland and 
! Scotland, where it grows best. In the | 
south of England in ordinary soils it gives 
way in dry weather and is very difficult to I 
| establish. One gets over that by placing 
it behind a stone edging, when flowers 
may Ik.* expected, but never quite so fine 
as in soils natural to it. 

Rocky Mountain Phi ox (P. subulata and 
other dwarf kinds).—I have had these for 
I many years now' on the top of a dry stone 
wall dividing the lower garden from the 
rising ground, and their tine <*olour« 41 ml 
other qualities have pleased me well in 
groups, wliich last for .veal's in good 
health. Quick to grow', they are among 
the good edging plants that, help to keep 
down the weeds. 

Gauze plant (Gypsophila repens).—Of 
all I have tried, this has been the liest 
as to endurance, being good in colour and 
long in bloom. It has been more Ilian 
ten years in one edging without it ever 
showing any sign of weakness. It 
flowers all through the summer and right 
into the autumn, and is a great gain. The 
pink variety is just as useful as Ihc white. 
Sometimes other pin ills, as tin* wall Hair- 
bell, stray into it, and that is an added 
charm. 

The Dwarf Lavender. Of my edgings 
none meets with more approval than the 
Dwarf lavender. It is not only more com¬ 
pact than the usual forms, but the flowers ( 
are of a doeiK*r colour. The lavender, 
growing and seeding freely over a vast 
area on tin* warmer slopes of tin* Alps and 
in many lands around tin* great sea, varies 
much, and to that habit we owe this and 
other forms. The Dwarf Lavender makes 
a neat edging in the fruit or kitchen garden 
where the large forms might lie in the 
w'ay. 

Turban IIaiihiell (Oamixinula turbinata). 
—This, tile true plant , is a handsome alpine 
IIalrlK‘ 11 , bettor for the rock garden than as 
an edging. I tried it in ordinary cool soil 
just within the stone edging, where it did 
very well, and in flower the effect, w'ns fine. 
It does not, however, meet my wants as a 
good edging to a flower-bed, as for this 
purpose it should bloom throughout the 
summer, when the garden should he at its 
best. 

Mountain Sandwort (Arenarla montana). 
—'Phis very fine rock plant makes the 
loveliest edging of tin* bold kind that one 
could desire. Put over a line of sandstone, 
blocks it flowered very beautifully, and is. 
so planted, very well fitted as a frame 
for shrubs. It is perfectly hardy and long- 
endn ring. 

The IIlue Bindweed (Convolvulus inauri- 
tanieusi. 'Phis is the one. plant I cannot 
do without as an edging—most graceful of 
all in the way it arranges itself, and also 
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on dry walls, which it drapes as no other 
Bindweed could. It lives through some 
winters, though in others it perishes ; and 
so I have to keep some over in a oool- 
liouse. A native of the mountains of X. 
Africa, where I had the pleasure of seeing 
it in flower in a very rocky waste—a cold 
place in winter, too. I generally in 
autumn take lip the plants that have 
formed an edging in summer, housing 
some and planting others on a sunny ledge 
of a retaining wall, in the ho]ie they may 
live and flower thereoif. It seeds freely. 

1 used it with good result over a massive 
line of Crocus, which it did not harm in 
the least. 

The Basque Flower (Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla).—This handsome .plant was, in the 
oariKt-gardeniHg. craze. lost to gar¬ 
dens. For tills there w’as no good reason— 
all the good things that did not fall in 
with the false taste of the day were thrown 
on the rubbish-heap. Some good seedlings 
were planted in the cool loam of the dis¬ 
trict, and never went back. There w r as a 
charming variety of colour among the 
flowers. This, the finest edging I ever 
had. was by a fruit garden walk, as in the 
flower garden one seeks things that grace 
the summer with their flow’er and eveu 
last w'ell into autumn. 

Tufted -Pansies (hybrids of Violas).- A 
fascinating host of these, of simple and 
often exquisite colours, makes lovely mar¬ 
gins to flower-lieds of Roses or other 
favourite plants. Easy of increase and 
culture in cool soils, and best In the c<k>1 
northern hill land, many line kinds, like 
John Quarlon and Lady Knox, are well 
known. Tills should not prevent us 
raising from seed, as in that, way we 
get vigorous plants to form edgings or 
carpets, and may chance to raise a good 
thing now and then. Tn that ease choose 
seed of the smaller race rather than the 
showy garish Pansy. 

Indian Cinquefoil (Potontilla dubia).—In 
this large family there must be plants of 
value for our purpose, but the one named 
above is the onTy one that keeps with mi* 
as if it liked its task of forming a close, 
neat edging studded with clear yellow' 
flowers. Of easy culture in any soil, it 
never looks as if it wanted to go back to 
the Himalaya. Some charming silvery- 
leaved Cinquefoils should make beautiful 
margins, but so far they are not easy to 
Increase. 

An alpine Toadflax (Linaria pallida).— 
A modest, patient, and delightful little 
creeper in and out of the stone edging, 
always increasing and always in flower 
bordering the Carnation bed or other not 
robust plants as it is so very dwarf. It is 
easy of increase as if it enjoyed the 
garden. 

Pinks (Dianthus plumarius).—The wel¬ 
come fragrance and pretty grey colour of 
these make them wfeljipi^.as (edgings, ami 
they often give ua good effects. In my 
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l’ink (Dlantlnus delfcoldes) is a hardy and 
bright-flowering plant used with some 
effect, but the season of bloom is not 
long. In its vast family in northern and 
alpine lands there may be some free and 
hardy enough to make an edging in the 
choicest flower-bed. 

Tiie Siberian Stonecrop (Sedum Ewers!). 
—A stout, grey plant, forming a bold, good 
edging, quite hardy and easy of culture 
and increase in any soil. The Japanese 
Stonecrop (S. Sieboldi) is even more grace¬ 
ful, but in my soil not so free, and a vic¬ 
tim to slugs. So it gets some comfort in a 
frame, and in spring is promoted to a 
vase, in which it is happy and quite plea¬ 
sant to see, even well into autumn, when 
In most places it will be better for some 
protection. 

Purple Rock-Cress (Aubrletia).—Of the 
multitude of rock and alpine plants that 
come to these islands, this is distinctly the 
most, useful, growing on walls, rocks, and 
wherever a few grains of it are sown. 
Edgings formed with it are beautiful iu 
every way, those best made of rich purple 
kinds. At one time different Latin names 
were given to the forme of the plant, but 
they are all varieties of one mother plant, 
though varying much in lovely colour, and 
all as hardy as the Dock. Their flower¬ 
ing season is very early and very long— 
usually three months—which is a great ad¬ 
vantage. The growth is so dense that the 
plants are able to keep free of weeds, and 
edgings made with them will endure for 
years. 

Rookfoils (Saxifraga).—The mossy kinds 
grow freely in cool soil, but are apt to 
j)eiish in a dry one, and, therefore, are 
only useful iu shade. The Silvery Rock- 
foils I used with good result, hut these are 
apt to get patchy in time, and the flowers 
are rather in the way. Yet l am grateful 
to them, for silvery hells of the Aizoon 
group ofteu carried me through before 
getting so keen on the plants that grace 
the beds with their flowers all the sum¬ 
mer. The great Indian Rookfoils have a 
different use. 

Great Indian Rookfoils (Megasea).— > 
These I make extensive use of in mar¬ 
gining large groups of flowering trees. 
Bold, free, and taking oil often a good 
colour, they are excellent rightly used,and 
have the good quality of keeping weeds in 
their place. They are among my friends 
for that reason, and are valued not 
merely for narrow edgings, hut may well 
spread into effective bells here and there 
about the shrubbery. In very hard win¬ 
ters the bold leaves may be injured, hut 
they soon recover, and have kept many a 
corner at i>caee for years in the poorest 
soils. 

Barrenworts (Epimedium). — Having 
plenty of these, they were tried as a stout 
edging, framing, so to say, large masses 
of shrubs and fruit trees in the orchard, 
and the way they have done it deserves a 
word. Hardy, strong growers, and with 
a line classic form of leaf, good as winter 
colour, they formed a noble frame to the 
groui>s, and did not allow a weed to come 
near. True weed-killers, and so for long 
years. 

Tiie Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum speeta- 
i»ile).—Long an admirer of this fine, tall 
Stonecrop, I tried it around n mass of 
Rhododendrons and other hold shrubs, 
and there it throve and made a lovely belt 
of colour every autumn for over twenty 
years. But In war-time the shrubs began 
to encroach, and the unmown Grass to 
come in, and so with regret we had to 
change It. 

Thvmf.s ('Ufmtnia).— Tlmsi fragrant 
jgia&tLs -K VjpJt fe} to AJjl-^lgings of 


them, and they charm so used on warm or 
calcareous soils, not so good on cold soils 
except Oil raised banks or rock garden. 
T. mica ns 1 use as a modest green edge. 
Some of my Thymes puzzle me, stubby 
little cushions waiting to be named when 
In flower. One seems a little erect cushion 
of our garden Thyme. These were bought 
at a sale without names. 

The Carpathian Hairbell (G. cnrpatica). 
—There are several good forms of this 
fine plant, a white and delicate interme¬ 
diate colour, between white and blue. All 
mixed formed an attractive edging to a 
bed of Rose Z.ephirin on its own roots. A 
good i>ereiinial, may it remain long at its 
post. 

Hepatica (Anemone llepatlea).—Often 
too scarce for edgings, and often seen as 
poor forgotten dots, I have at last taken 
courage and made some edgings of it in 
the past tine October days. But as it has 
a poor chance in the oi»en sun. it is used' 
to border the ipnths under the pergola, 
where the shade, It is lioi>ed, will he right 
for its health and endurance. The plants 
are all of the wild blue kind, never having 
seen any of the double kinds or other 
variations so pretty. 

Tiie Silvery Speedwell (Veronica Can¬ 
dida).—This, an old friend of the rock gar¬ 
den, has proved a good edging plant in 
leaf, effective at alkseasons and with rich 
purple flowers in early summer, growing in 
any soil and of easy increase. Among the 
many New Zealand Speedwells there may 
be one or more good edging plants, but 1 
never found one, wave V. Lyalli, which is 
hardy, hut not very effective in leaf or 
flower. Our dwarf native Speedwells 1 
tried, but they seemed to sicken for the 
hills. 

The Forget-me-nots. —Of these, the best 
is the true Forget-ine-not and its forms, 
which make a pretty, broad edging to a 
mass of shrubs in cool soils and have been 
sometimes charming and free in blooiq. 
but a little wayward and apt to get longing 
for the et reainside, and then to get 
“ seedy.” Also as soon as the aphides find 
them out they swarm them so as to make 
them no longer look like a Forget-me- 
not. On the waterside this does not hap¬ 
pen, as the aphides have no love for the 
water. The Swiss Forget-me-not makes a 
pretty blue edging, but to keep it. in health 
it wants frequv* replanting, which i.s 
against its use. 

The Dwarf Partridge Berry (Gaul- 
theria procumbens).—This dwarf ever¬ 
green makes an admirable edging for beds 
of choice evergreens. It is not lit for the 
flower garden, which should bo iu the sun, 
but for half-shady places. It is easy to | 
grow and increase in any free soil. The 
larger Partridge Berry (G. Sim lion) is too 
strong for edgings, but is a fine evergreen 
in the wood. 

The hardy Leadwort (Plumbago Lar 
IKHitic).—An old inhabitant of our gardens, 
often neglected or forgotten, this forms a 
beautiful edging on the brow of a low wall, 
and now. as I write, in mid-November, is 
very line in colour in the full sun. It will 
live almost anywhere, but I never saw if 
so rich in its soft hues as after the pi si 
fine October of 1919. Of easy culture and 
facile increase by division, it has also the 
added advantage of keeping the weeds 
down. A close grower, even the Goutweed 
(UK's not infringe on its ground. An ex¬ 
cellent frame for a large bed in an oi>en 
sunny sjiot in any poor soil. 

Sand Pink (Tunica Saxifraga). — Tills 
charming little plant is always in flower 
during summer and autumn, and is a 
favourite of mine. It Is common In the 


sand-lieni>s In N. Italy ; is freely raised 
from seed and hardy. 

Blue Gromwell (Lithospenmini).—This 
makes a beautiful edging where it has 
room to spread out over the stone or where 
it will. In free soils it is quite hardy and 
lasting, and exquisite in colour. 

Catsfoot (Antennarla dioica rosea).—A 
little native plant found in sandy fields, 
and sometimes used in cottage gardens in 
the Midlands. If is a very modest little 
plant, and good in colour, which makes it 
a useful edging for the smaller-sized 
plants. 

A rock Knotwout (Polygonum vaccinl- 
follum).—This free and hardy plant is 
useful for edging groups of the larger 
shrubs, for which it answers well. It Is 
easy lo increase and very hardy. 

Dwarf Scabious (Scabiosa Webbiana).— 
This dwarf grey plant is charming for 
light and dry soils. It flowers abundantly 
in (Jose cushions, and makes a very pretty 
edging. W. Robinson. 
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Ruellia macrantha. -The flowers of this 
are trumpet-shaped, slightly curved, .from 
l inches to 5 inches long and about « inches 
across the expanded mouth. The eolour is 
a kind of rosy-purple wined with a deeper 
tint. The plant, naturally, is of upright 
growth, and, if flopped freely to induce a 
bushy habit, it does not flower so satis¬ 
factorily as if allowed to grow more 
naturally.—\V. T. 

Plumbago rosea superba. —A recent note 
on Plumbago capensis reminds me that it 
is possible io have the national colours of 
red, white, and blue in this family. 1‘. 
capensix ali a is a very choice variety, and 
is much niqireciated for winter flowering 
in a warm house. P. rosea superba ought 
also to find favour. The variety, like P. 
uilKMisis alba, needs more heat tlmu P. 
caiiensis. and good pieces may be had in 
pots 7 inches in diameter.— A Scottish 
'Gardener. 


Erlangca tomentosa_ Busily raised 

from seed, a batch of this little-known 
plant makes a pleasant change from the 
usual stereo I cpal greenhouse occupants. 
In colour the flowers are pate blue, pro¬ 
ducts! in pi nicies at the tips of the shoots, 
while the foliage is pot unlike that of a 
Kupatorium. Nice pieces may he had in 
5-inch pots, but as E. tomentosa is of a 
straggling habit, it Is advisable to pinch 
the plants in their early stages, in order 
to induce a bushy habit. 

Chrysanthemum Sunshine. —This is one 
of the most charming novelties that has 
apiieared for a long time. Classified as a 
lvflexing .Japanese, it is of the decorative 
type, whose elegant grace and good colour 
find favour with all. For style and 
character 11 may be admitted into the 
category of Ainorel and Source d’Or. 
though widely different in other ways, 
and immeasurably superior to either. Tin* 
newcomer is not merely beaut Iful^ it is 
highly refined to*hoot. In colour, too. it is 
a thing apart, while of a size destined for 


general utility. Disbudded or iu sprays, 
it appeals strongly. The petals are of 
that firm texture which suggests good 
keeping qualities, valuable alike to florist 
and market man. The colour Is rich, re¬ 
fined orange-bronze, of i*eculiar attrac¬ 
tiveness and good ornament, though men? 
description could hardly do it justice. The 
variety gafiietl; ait I Award of Merit by a 
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Society. It was shown by Mr. Cl. (’or 
penter, West Byfleet, but is being distri¬ 
buted by Mr. II. J. Jones, Lewisham, S.K. 


A stoat in a mole-trap.— Mr. E. C. Bux¬ 
ton (see Gardening, December Otli, page 
077) will be interested to know that a 
stoat was caught, in a mole-trap here in 
the spring of tills year. The trap was set 
in the middle of a Grass j'ath, and near a 
stream. On discovering the captive under 
such unusual circumstances, I (like Mr. 
Bun ton) was not a little surprised, and 
well remember a remark 1 made at the 
lime—that in future .1 should l>e more 
cautious in putting my hand down a 
mole's run. The si>ecimcn referred to 
was about half grown.— E. Markham, 
Gra rctf/c. 

Lonicera Maacki.— This is one of the 

bush species of Honeysuckle, an extensive 
group differing from the climbing sixties 
not only in habit, but in the flowers being 
produced hi pairs from the leaf-axils, while 
in many of the climbers they are in clusters 


Grape Hyacinths (Muscari) 


Tiil Musearis are among the most in¬ 
teresting and ornamental of spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbous plants. They belong to the 
Lily order, and are popularly known as 
“ Grape Hyacinths ” and “ Tassel ” or 
*’ Feathered Hyacinths,'’ names sugges¬ 
tive respectively of the dense, columnar 
racemes of some and the tasselled or 
feathered flowers of others. To the 
“ Grape Hyacinth ” set belong such as M. 
iKitryoides, M. eonieum, M. Heldreichi, 
and M. racemosum, those of the Feathered 
class being represented by 
M. comosum and its variety monstrosum. 
It is of these latter that the illustra¬ 
tion affords a representative idea. Asso¬ 
ciated with these, loo, is the “ in¬ 
teresting ” phase of the subjects re- 


M. co mccm and its variety, ** Heavenly 
Blue,’' suriKiKS them all for high orna¬ 
ment and popularity. The flowers arc 
deliciously fragrant, clear blue in colour, 
and, produced on nearly foot-long stems 
when well grown, are admirably suited 
for cutting. Apart from colour, uo spe¬ 
cies is more worthy of cultivation for its 
fragrance alone, while, happily, it is plen¬ 
tiful enough and cheap withal to admit of 
being freely naturalised. Used for this pur¬ 
pose, favoured positions should be selected 
for it, the rougher parts of the woodland, 
for example, where the growth of the 
natural herbage is strong, being less well 
suited to it. In other words, its leaf and 
stem growth, lacking the strength and 
vigour of the Daffodil, would not readily 
pierce through solid turf, while on the 
fringes of the woodland, or where the turf 
is thin and resistance not great, this beau¬ 
tiful subject would tie of the picture-mak¬ 
ing order, particularly where a little 
trouble in soil preparation is given at the 
start. Light to medium soils suit it. It 
has but a brief resting period, oml trans¬ 
planting is best done as soon as the old 
foliage has died down. 

M. botryoides is a fairly well known 
Italian kind, with sky blue flowers closely 
set on spikes fl inches high. It is smaller 
generally and frailer of stem and leaf 
than the last. M. b. pallidum and M. b. 
album are good varieties. 

M. Hkldreiciii is from Greece, its bright 
blue flowers very effective. In its flower¬ 
ing it succeeds the last-named. 

M. racemosum has dark, almost indigo- 
blue flowers, which are scented. It 
usually flowers in May, and is possessed 
of a vigour akin to M. conlcum. There 
are several other si>ecles, those named 
being the most Important. 

.E. II. Jenkins. 


Verbascum olympicum from seed.— Last 
year, early in the season, I sowed a 
packet of seed of the Greek Mullein (Ver- 
boseum olympicum). The seeds ger¬ 
minated well, and the strong seedlings 
were transplanted into rows in the nur¬ 
sery, where they have develoiied into large 
plants, but with no promise of bloom this 
second year. Four seedlings were allowed 
to remain undisturbed in the seed-bed, and 
one vagrant, uninvited, took up a home 
elsewhere. These five plants have all 
been blooming since about May 20th, and 
the stalks are now more than 0 feet in 
height. This experience leads me to think 
that transplanting, even tiiongh the seed¬ 
lings are young and robust, adds a year to 
the-period of growth, and that the plants 
had better be sown where to bloom and 
the surplus seedlings removed .—Garden 
Magazine. 

Lilium pyrenalcum.— Although perhaps 
one of the least showy of the Lilies, this 
species is very useful, because it is so 
easily grown that it will flourish and in¬ 
crease under almost any but the most un¬ 
favourable conditions. It is of compana¬ 
tively dwarf habit, and on that account 
looks well in a large rock garden. The 
reflexed flowers are of a rather pale yel¬ 
low, dotted wltW -Black, and are freely 
1 p A crn|ther c jp 1 

suits it well.—X. L. 
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Part of a group of Muscari comosum , 


from the points of the shoots and from the 
upi>or leaf-axils, the end of the shoot form¬ 
ing a long inflorescence. L. Maacki is a 
native of Manchuria and China, the first 
plants having been received from the 
former country about forty years ago. 
Tin* plants received on this occasion did 
not create any special interest, and it. was 
not until 11)00, when Air. E. II. Wilson sent 
seeds of a very free-flowering form from 
China, which has since been named L. AI. 
podooarpa, that general interest began to 
centre in the plant. It is a summer-leafing 
shrub 30 feet high, with long, arching 
branches. The flowers, borne very freely 
in May practically from every leaf-axil, 
are white, turning to cream with age, and 
deliciously fragrant. A well-flowered bush 
is a very desirable object, and a further 
period of beauty is apparent when the 
bright red. almost transparent, berries are 
riIearly in July. It grows freely In good 
loamy soil and forms a shapely specimen 
without pruning. It ks advisable to leave 
plauts unpruned as long as possible, only 

( n ! j nS b i. LI 1 !- Jyp*? 


ferred to above. Instead of the urn- 
shaped flowers set in columnar spikes as 
in the Grape Hyacinth, there is seen, as 
the illustration depicts, monstrous 
racemes made up of a mass of slender, 
somewhat contorted, thread-like filaments, 
their soft, bluish-violet to mauve colour in 
a mass distinctly attractive and orna¬ 
mental. In their case, the flowers are 
sterile. Increase is easily effected by 
separating the clusters of bulbs. This is 
best done when the plants are dormant. 
New plantings are, however, possible now, 
and bulbs may be had at a cheap rate 
from the bulb merchants. M. comosum is 
well suite*! to rock work or border, 
and does well in most, soils, includ¬ 
ing those of a strong, clayey nature. 
Not infrequently in these, however, a 
small black slug punishes the bulbs 
severely, particularly so when, after hav¬ 
ing been a few years planted, they rise 
nearer the surface. Planted 4 inches to 
5 inches deep, they are more free from 
such attacks, and more vigorous to boot. 
Of the Grape Hyacinth set, 
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Christmas Week 

Pebhap3 this, Christmas week is the one , 
week in nil the year that the garden gels 
least consideration. It is the time for in- i 
door festivities, when the fireside, the J 
family circle, the Yuletide games, claim 
us for their own, to the exclusion of our I 
ordinary pleasures and the routine of our 
daily doings. The contribution of the 1 
garden to tiie actual festival is not a mean 
one, but if is collected before the actual , 
day, as I ventured to show last week 
when I wrote of Christmas flowers. 

Hut supposing that, beyond a mere con- | 
stitutional stroll, we leave the garden 
alone for a day or two, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that it is forgotten or does not get a 
share of our thoughts. I but follow the j 
custom of many another when 1 devote 
part of the holiday (an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity) 1o poring over the seedsman's 
catalogue, and selecting varieties of sc*ods, 
etc., for the next season’s crops. The 
catalogue itself seems to suggest, that duty 
1 o me, for it conies with the Christmas 
cards and other greetings, and, 1 confess, 
it is equally welcome. There is an ever¬ 
green interest in studying the descriptions 
of new Peas, of new Potatoes, as well as 
of new varieties of flowers, and one’s 
mind goes back over many new catalogues, 
each and every one of which contained 
equally belauded novelt ies, most of which 
have died out, some of which have (become 
standard varieties, but few of which are 
now pre-eminent. And so it will be with 
•the current list, and we know this so well 
that the claims for sup»r-exeellcnee leave 
us almost unimpressed. 

There is this season a number of new 
Sweet Peas, some of which I have already 
seen at exhibitions, but I warrant that 
finite a large proportion of them will be j 
bracketed by the Sweet Pea Society as j 
synonymous with existing varieties, and • 
by no means to be showp in the same J 
stands with them. And that reminds me : i 
there is ajpparenlly a scarcity of Sweet I 
Pea seed this season. Those who require 
supplies should procure them, or what i 
they can of them, as soon as josisible. A | 
seedsman told me only tliis week that j 
he cannot procure one-half of the varie¬ 
ties he had ordered, and but reduced 
quantities of the others. It Ls well that j 
amateurs should know this, and he who is i 
wise will at once place his order with his 
seedsman. He may possibly have to pur¬ 
chase 1*1 ants of some varieties from 
wheresoever they may he obtained. 

, Christmas is a very good time for the 
sowing of Sweet Peas in pots, for trans¬ 
planting in March. I put, as a rule, six 
seeds into a 4-ineh pot and stand them 
in cold frames. To defeat the mice, I 
dress them with corvusine and red lead, 
and this is completely effective. Earlier 
sowings made in the open in October ni;o 
up, hut the s]'arrows are playing havoc 
amongst them, and I have had recourse 
to black thread, which costs almost as 
much as the seeds. 

I also take the opportunity of the holi¬ 
day to make a sowing of Tomato seeds. 
This vegetable fruit has heroine such an 
important, item that it is iudlsjtonsnble, 
and in demand ten times more than it 
used to lie. By sowing now I can depend 
ujxui gathering fruit in May, and this is 
as soon ns one can expect to gather with¬ 
out unduly forcing the plants. Mv 
favourite variety is Britannia, an early 


in the Garden. 

another praised because of excellent 
flavour, but my firm conviction Is that 
flavour ill a Tomato is more a matter of 
soil and of correct treatment than due to 
any inherent qualities in any variety. 
This conviction is founded on experience 
and uj>on actual tests. Grown on heavy 
soil and given a superfluity of water, the 
Tomato is blown out ami insipid ; but 
grown on a jionoiis soil and given no more 
water than is needed, the fruit is almost 
tit for dessert. That small variety Tresco, 
if so grown, is quite sweet, and I liave 
often eaten one as a reviver in preference 
to a Plum. 

The principal work in the greenhouse 
at the ending of the year is that of keep¬ 
ing the growing plants in good condition. 
Especially the Pelargonium cuttings need 
picking over, for one rotting leaf will 
quickly communicate the rot to another. 
(Unerorias are always neediug attention, 
and the greatest danger to these is that, 
through inadvertence, or j ^reliance by ac¬ 
cident, they may get too much water. How 
swift, a death is theirs if they so suffer! 
Then our later hatches of Primulas need 
moving from (JO to 4$ pots, and if this Is 
not attended to during the slack iieriod 
it will be far more difficult to deal with 
them when the NV\t Year brings in its 
train a daily increasing tale of bricks to 
lie made. We must not let this be really 
a time of slackness if that means neglect, 
for if we do, we shall most assuredly 
suffer for it later on. F. J. F. 

Lobelia cardinalis and Its 
Varieties. 

Mention of a comparatively new variety 
of L. cardinalis in a recent number recalls 
the fact that considerable difference of 
opinion still exists as to the hardiness of 
the Cardinal flower. I think it is simply 
a question of soi^ and situation, and 
whereas in some places it is necessary to 
lift the crowns and store them through the 
winter in a cold frame, in other parts they 
may he safely left outside through the I 
winter, only at the start of severe weather | 
precaution should Ivc taken to mulch the 
crowns heavily with coal-ashes. These 
should he retained when the growths push 
through in the spring to keep away the 
slugs. Having a r couple of tubs that were 
standing in the angles of a wall, I planted 
them with a variety of L. cardinalis 
known as Queen Victoria, with deep, rich 
scarlet flowers and intense purple foliage, 
and the result l as been very satisfactory. 
Tiie position being a hit shady the flowers 
were well retained. The compost was a 
good ojieu loam with a nice hit of dry eow- 
j manure broken in with it, and I have sel¬ 
dom had liettcr foliage or finer spikes. In 
; the open garden a bed not too much ex- 
[ posed might be reserved for the best varie- 
, lies of L. cardinalis. Planted in clumps on 
I a carpet of Pinks ora good while Viola, or 
the little Violetta, they make a brave show. 
The different varieties have flowers of a 
very similar shade, although they vary in 
foliage, the only exception I have being 
I Sam Barlow, which is of a rosy-pink. 

_‘ E. B. S. 

Betonica rosea. —By this name is gone- 
* rally known a rather pleasing border 
plant, superior to B. s pi cat a alba. It is 
a good subject for near the front of the 
border, and is about a foot high. The 


Propagating from Root-Cuttings. 

I would he much obliged if you will in¬ 
form me a« to the time and method of 
striking root-cuttings of Phloxes and 
Poppies, and also whether there are any 
other herbaceous subjects that can be pro¬ 
pagated by root-cut tings. .T. 1>. Smith. 

[Phloxes and Poppies may be readily in¬ 
creased at the present time, or,.indeed, at 
any season from October to March in¬ 
clusive. At the time given the roots can 
be detached without inflic ting much hard¬ 
ship uiH)ii the subjects selected, while also 
affording tlie plants which result a full 
season ahead in which to grow. In large 
measure the method of root propagation is 
the same throughout, though in the case of 
: the Phlox and GaiHardin the exercise of a 
little more care is necessary. In the latter, 
more particularly, a certain wiriness of 
the older roots is found, and such as these 
do not break into growth so well as the 
more fleshy-inclined root pieces. The 
Phloxes have the same peculiarity, though 
in a less degree, while they are infinitely 
more prolific of good results, any root 
pieces save the very oldest and the young¬ 
est. being fitted for the* work. All that is 
necessary in their cast* is to lift a plant or 
two, cut off as many roots as can‘lie 
spared, and, having cut them into inch- 
long lengths, spread them thinly on sandy 
soil in boxes and cover with half an inch 
of like material. The reason for dealing 
with the Phlox in this way is that the root 
fibres are thin, feeble to some extent, and 
branching, therefore are not readily placed 
erect as are the roots of many other plants. 
Moreover, the nodes (joints) on the Phlox 
roots are arranged at very dose intervals, 
and two or more buds may break into 
growth simultaneously when the roots are 
placed In a lying posture. 

The method followed for all other classes 
of roots, such as the Poppies, is that of 
placing them erect, against the inside rim 
of flower-pots where only a few are 
wanted, or in rows in shallow boxes if re¬ 
quired in quantity. Root pieces an inch 
long or rather more will do quite well. A 
point to remember is that the ends of the 
roots nearest the root stock should be kept 
uppermost, and by placing the roots in one 
direction as they are cut up this is easily 
achieved. When using pots for the root- 
cuttings those of 5 inches diameter are 
suitable and convenient. Each pot of this 
size would take two dozen roots. With the 
pots well drained they should be so filled 
with soil that the root-cutting placed in a 
nearly erect position against the side of the 
pot has its apex just clear of the pot’s rim. 
With the roots in jiosition fill the centre 
with soil, make firm, and settle with water. 

I A close frame in a greenhouse is the best 
I place for the cuttings, though many are 
started under the greenhouse stage. When 
good growth has l>eon made, i>ot singly, 
and otherwise treat as seedling-raised 
plants. Anchusa, Eryngium, Echinops, 
St a I ice. and Japanese Anemones are others 
among many that may be increased in (lie 
I same way.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Peas. —In order to ensure, as far 
I as may bo, a successful season for Sweet 
| Peas, the quarter upon which it is ln- 
| tended to grow these popular flowers 
ought to be taken early in hand. When 
| hedges or lines are 1o be made, trenches 
, similar to those used for Peas a*e recom¬ 
mended. placing in the bottom of these a 


and heavy cropjor, with Kondine Red as j rose-coloured flowers are on a short spike, i liberal allowance of well-decayed manure 
a good second. There are loo many varie- I and, though not brilliant, are quite pleas- | and a sprinkling of soot. When clumps 
Ilea. *®o many that even experts cannot ing. B. rosea flowers from June for a , of separate ©Ak§ WifrkffftPlpreferred, mark 
differentials bciuM^i ihem whan gal bored month or two afterwards. It is quite Hnv.fpil 

fr W?kjUjH‘ plants| 1 U':Ty and , hardy and jieronnlal.—S. Arnott. ' WCWpffr W*tX TlweLnirHlJe^bmpom a 


moronnan* them when 
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sufficiency of manure, and incorporate it 
with the subsoil. A. littlo rough leaf- 
mould may with advantage be placed 
above this, the whole firmly trodden, and 
the ex cava toil soil returned. Mark the 
centre of each station with a stake, in 
order that no confusion as to the place 
may arise at planting time. The fore¬ 
going may appear to entail a good deal of 
work, but it is work which is well repaid, 
and in a season such ns that which is just 
over, and which was at times excessively 
dry. it will ho found that Sweet Peas will 
go on without a check, and provide plenty 
of high-class blooms with long stems for 
cutting.- -Scot. 

Anemone Pulsatilla.— The well-known 
Tasque-flower Is a favourite with most 
people, and is particularly welcome for its 
early blooming. It is unite easy to grow, 
but. one difficulty is to get it established, 
ns it seems to resent transplanting. For¬ 
tunately, it is quite easy to raise from 


Hoek, Alpine, Bog, Fei% and Water Gardens. 

The Retaining Wall and its Construction. 


WuEtfK gardens are formed in diversified 
country, walls of some description are 
necessary for supporting the banks of 
earth bordering paths, and other various 
levels. Wherever playing-grounds or ter¬ 
races art* desired in hilly districts banks 
of this kind must be made, and those, if 
not of too great a depth, may be effec¬ 
tively sup]w>rtod by dry retaining walls, 
which, instead of the usual sharp, unin¬ 
teresting. sloping bank, difficult at all times 
to mow and keep right, by careful plant¬ 
ing and selection of the subjects used can 
be eventually beautified with life and 
colour. In this district we are fortunate 
in being able to quarry our own blocks of 


Saxifraga latepetiolata. 


seed, especially if this is sown as soon as 
rii>e. If two or three seeds be sown in a 
small ]>ot and the resultant seedlings re¬ 
duced to one they can eventually lie trans¬ 
planted from the pot into their permanent 
quarters without risk. If not sown as 
soon as rijn*. the seeds should, at any rate, 
be sown before the winter, when they will 
germinate in spring much better than if 
the sowing were delayed till then. The 
variety rubra should be grown as well as 
the ty|H‘. It is of a lighter colonr and pre¬ 
ferred by many to the usual form.— 
O. (’. C. 

Eupatorium purpureum.— I am not 

greaily enamoured of E. purpureum, 
which is admired by some, and which 
figures not infrequently in stands of hardy 
flowers in autumn. It makes a good con¬ 
trast to hunches of the brighter flowers in 
the stands, hut in the border is too dark 
for effect, and is not a great favourite. 
The blooms are of a very deep purple, anil 
are bona* on I feot/JTt'nis^of orcgfBmlfit.— 
Ess. Digitized by 


sandstone, which for this purpose leave 
little to he desired, as. apart from its effec¬ 
tive use as a supi>ort, it is easily worked, 
forms a most desirable home for choice 
alpine plants, and rapidly assumes a soft 
green Lichen-covered surface. These walls 
are easily built by an intelligent workman, 
who will shaiH* two sides of the stones 
only, leaving the outer surface rather 
rough in order to catch the rain and show 
the natural beauty of the stone, laying the 
plants in between the layers of stone as 
tlie building proceeds. The stone of the 
district will generally he found suitable 
for this purpose, although plants grow 
more luxuriantly when associated with 
lime or sandstone, or stone of a porous 
character. In placing the first layer of 
stone, which should be inches to a foot 
deep, endeavour to bury the bottom edge 
an inch below the ground-level. This will 
prevent its moving when successive layers 
are added. As the work proceeds, take 
care that the stones fall slightly inwards, 
tilling up the hack and crevices tightly with 


| good soil. On the first layer place only 
; sufficient, soil to prevent the stones rock¬ 
ing, as it is from the soil in the rear and 
] not that between the layers that the plants 
derive I heir nourishment. 

Commence planting by laying Hal on llu* 
j stones the subjects desired, he it Gentian. 

Casque Flower, Pink, or Ilairhell, and if 
j a border joins the wall allow each subject 
| to stream up through and lose itself in the 
border above. 

j The slightest sprinkling of soil is used; 
i then add the second layer of stone. In 
doing so, care must lx* taken to place 
| stones an inch or so hack from tlie face of 
the wall, thus forming a small ledge. Jt 
looks better, plants do belter, amj tie' 
work is more effective and lasting than 
when the stones are kept j>on>endicular. 
This method should he carried out until 
the desired height lias been reached, when 
the last—or top—plants max he inserted in 
the border. Many rare and beautiful sub¬ 
jects which are not easy to grow unless 
one jHissesses a large rock garden, and not 
always then, will be found to succeed in 
this way. 

Many people place far too much soil be¬ 
tween the stones when erecting those walls, 
with fatal results, as holes occur, and 
drought reaches the vital parts of -the 
plants. I have seen many such walls, once 
filled with choice alpine plants, in a few 
years occupied almost entirely witli a few 
coarse things, such as Arabia and Alyssum, 
owing to the drought having got into the . 
wall and destroyed the roots of the plants. 
Hosts of charming plants lend themselves 
to this treatment, including Gentians, 
Zausehneria. Plumbago Larpentre. the two 
latter creeping between and behind the 
stones in a delightful way, and, when 
established, appearing in pretty little 
colonies. Others well adapted for tills 
purpose 1 are Onoemas, Ilelichrysum, 

| Eeheveria on walls facing south. Saxi- 
I frages. Thymes, Blue Bindweed, Litho- 
spormums. Edelweiss, Hairhells. alpine 
Wallflowers, Stoneerops, Erlnus, Sedums, 
Tunica Saxifraga, Arenaria. Oonnndron, 
Bamondia, Haberlcn, the three latter in 
cool, moist, positions. Lina ria s. Tufted 
Pansies, Silene, Speedwell, alpine Phlox. 
Gypsophllas, Sweet Violets, tiny Hyperi¬ 
cums. Polygala ("hania'buxus, Auhrielias, 
etc. To these may he added bulbous 
plants, such as Snowflake. Snowdrops, 
Tritelein, SciLlas. Grape Hyacinth, (Toon'* 
(various). Hoop-petticoat Daffodil. Dog's 
Tooth Violets, and Anemones, while many 
seeds may be sprinkled in the fissures of 
the clones, giving colour and variety to 
this attractive mode of gardening. 

E M. 


Saxifraga latepetiolata. 

This is a Swinish kind, rarely seen in 
gardens, and probably not destined for 
great popularity. It belongs to the S. 
granulata section of the genus, which in¬ 
cludes such as S. granulata, S. yivularis, 
apd S. irrlgua. It is of somewhat re¬ 
markable character, and large, well-de¬ 
veloped rosettes of it at once attract those 
who are interested in these plants. The 
large white flowers are produced in loose 
isinicles that reach to nearly a foot high. 
The species ii'bfcbieJiiillar'dural ion only, 
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FERNS. 

Notes on Native Ferns and Their 
Cultivation. 


The British Isles are not rich in Ferns as 
cuuiixired to many warmer and damper 
regions. .Some forty-four species are 
found iu our islands, of which thirty-three 
ure Irish. But at the same time the 
native Fern flora is varied in composition, 
containing examples of most of the sec¬ 
tions into which the Fern world has been 
divided by botanists, and including in the 
Boyal Fern, Moon wort, and Addcr's- 
longue representatives of some of the 
most ancient races of Ferns now left upon 
the globe. In studying our native Ferns, 

1 hen, we are dealing with a fair repre¬ 
sentation of the Fern jojailation v nf the 
earth. 

Again, viewed from the point of view of 
cultivation, our Ferns offer a very varied 
assortment. They include species like the 
KiHarney Fern, requiring continual shade 
and great moisture: plants of dry walls, 
like the Spleemvoris ; lime-lovers, like the 
Limestone Polypody ; lime-haters, like tin* 
Hard Fern : swamp plants, like the Marsh 
Fern : p-asture plants, like the A<tder*s- 
tonguo. The Sea Spleen wort is found 
within the influence of salt spray, though 
this spells death to most. Fen is ; the 
Woodsias are confined to alpine rocks. 

Ferns as a whole are certainly .singu¬ 
larly easy plants to grow, and the native 
Kjiecles as a whole are no except ion to the 
rule; hut a few are more difficult. How* 
often does one see a healthy plant of the 
Sea Spleenwort save oq its native rocks? 
The problem of growing this Fern Is one 
to which I have no solution to offer. I* 
have tried all sorts of treatment with 
plants obtained witli their root system 
complete (generally no easy thing)—plant¬ 
ing in rock-chinks, watering or spraying 
with slightly salt water, growing it damp, 
growing it dry, or in deep shade, or in full 
sun ; sometimes it lived more often it 
died. I tried raising it. from s{x>ros, but- 
no plants apiieared. Perhaps some of my 
readers can enlighten my ignorance as 1o 
its requirements. Near the sea it grows 
naturally in all kinds of situations—In 
semi-darkness in caves, as at. Howtli ; on 
the storm-swept, dry walls of the old 
church on St. Pn't.rick\s Island, off Sker¬ 
ries ; and I rememlier glorious tufts, a 
yard across, lien ring a couple of hundred 
fronds over 2 feet in length, in shallow 
hollows of flat rwks near (’asllelown, 
P.erehaven, fully o]*en to the sum¬ 
mer sun. That a salty atmosphere 
is not altogether essential to its growth 
is shown by its occurrence beside 
the Upper Lake at Killamey—one of the 
very few inland localities known ; yet a 
mild climate sncl^fl?*prevails th|re cannot 
be [reckoned . as frentapfcf t£3 |#&TiUme 


conditions in a general way. for in still 
milder climates, such as those of Madeira 
or Bermuda, it is found by the sea, and, 
so far as I know,' confined to the coast. 
Iu cultivation close, moist conditions un¬ 
doubtedly offer the best chance of success. 
Another difficult plant is the Moonwort 
(Botryciilum luuaria). It is native on 
hcath'v ground, aiuKis not by any means 
,s'o rare as is often thought, being easily 
passed over. Plants carefully dug up, 
with a good Kali of peaty loam uiulis- 
turtied. have lived for one or at most two 
seasons. Its ally, the Adder’s-tongiio 
(Ophioglossum vulgatiim). gives no 
trouble, though exLsIing naturally under 
similar conditions. As in the Moonwort, 
the plant, consists of an annual under¬ 
ground bud surrounded by a bunch of 
fleshy roots. Dug up with a ball of loam 
round it. it forms an easy pot plant. 1 
have grown plants for ten years. 

The Parsley Fern U'ryptogrnimun 
crispa) is a trouble to many people, 
though occasionally ii fine clump may be 
seen oil a Jialf-shady rookery. On the 
Irish mountains, where the plant is curi¬ 
ously rare and stunted, it is found in 
rook-chinks ; but in the English Lake Dis¬ 
trict it grows like Gra^s. It is worth 
noting, however, itliat even ihere it 
chooses its habitat carefully. Ji is seldom 
seen quite in I lietoiHOi, bill, delights to 
grow fringing a boulder, with Its crown 
tucked away far In under the stone be¬ 
yond the reach of excessive beat or cold, 
drought or wet. Yerbnrn sap.'. But oven 
on open rook work in half shade one may 
often see a good clump in cultivation. 

The well-known Klllarney Fern (Trieho- 
m a nes rad leans) and its relatives, the two 
Filmy Ferns (Hymenophyllum tunbrid- 
gense and II. unllateralo), which are natu¬ 
rally plants of deep shade and moist 
rocks, offer no difficulties when these con¬ 
ditions are given them ; but one.often secs 
them grown under an excess of moisture 
and shade, giving the plants an unnatural 
and less interesting appearance, and mak¬ 
ing them limp and barren. Planted in 
lmrnus and stones without a bell-glass in 
a moist frame, protect* xl from frost, they 
grow compact and crisp, and liear in 
abundance their interesting little urn- 
shaped fruit-vessels. There is one in¬ 
teresting ixdnt about II. unila.terale whicii 
| is not, I think, generally known—that it 
can on occasion continue for several 
seasons growth from the tip of the frond, 
as the climbing Ferns do. I got fronds to 
i continue growth in this way for four suc¬ 
cessive seasons, the fronds being even¬ 
tually 9 inches in length. The Maiden¬ 
hair (Adiantum Capillus*Veneris) is de- 


pendeut, I think, solely on the absence of 
frost ; if that can be secured, the plant 
mav l>e grown in a chink in the open. Its 
abundance and luxuriance on the lime¬ 
stone jMivements of Clare show sufficiently 
that it fears neither wind nor a certain 
amount of sun. With the Hard Fern 
(Blechuum Spicant), which is so often 
brought into the garden only to die, the 
ease is very simple. Alone among British 
Ferns, it cannot endure lime. Give it a 
lime-free soil, and it offers no difficulty. 
While a good many of our native Ferns— 
the Oak Fern, Beech Fern, Mountain 
Buckler Fern, and Green Spleen wort, for 
example—favour mountain regions, five 
species tiie Alpine Polypody (Polypodium 
allies! re I, ihe two Wondshis (W. llvensls 
ami W. hypcrlvoren), the Holly Fern 
(PolyslIclium Lunch,IIUs) and the Moun¬ 
tain Bladder Fern ((’yes!oix-ris montnnai— 
are really alpine in habitat, Jieiug confined 
to (he higher mountain ranges of Wales, 
the Lake District, or Scotland—the Holly 
Fern alone occurring in Ireland (west 
coast from Donegal occasionally to 
Kerry). All of these are quite amenable 
to cultivation in the alien, and offer no 
difficulty. 

Only one British Fern is a true swamp 
plant—the Marsh Fern (Lastroa Tlielpy- 
teris). It likes ground as wet as it can 
get. it, and in many places its creeping 
rhizomes are under water for half the 
year. But in the garden it demands no 
exceptional treatment. Indeed, in my 
rock garden a hit of it apiienred among 
AnthylHs niontana, a hairy plant of 
Mediterranean type requiring abundance 
of sun and drainage, and accustomed at 
home to semi-desert conditions. Tills ill- 
assorted pair grew together amicably in a 
very dry spot for years, till at last an ex¬ 
ceptional drought was too much for the 
Marsh Fern.—R. Lloyp Piueof.r. B.A., 
B.E.* in Irish Gardening. * 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Longevity of Fern spores. - On page FmO. 
in an article on the Horsetail, the writer, 
•• il,” states that sixnes are thought to 
remain fertile for only a short period. 
Some years ago I had a groat deal to do 
with the raising of Ferns from spores, and 
found that many of them germinated quite 
freely when they had lieen gathered for 
two or three years. 1 once took a quantity 
of spores from a> herbarium sjieeiinen of 
DIeksonia Antarctica twenty years old, and 
raised a considerable number of young 
plants therefrom. The principle I used to 
adopt, with regard to Fern spores for sow¬ 
ing was to gather the fronds just: as the 
silore cases were opening, and place them 
on some sheets of white paper laid out on 
a to hie in the dwelling-house. When the 
fronds were quite dry they were folded up 
with the spores and kept in a drawer in a 
dry. warm room. In tills way they ro¬ 
ta ined their germinating power for a long 
time. — W. T. 

Ferns. —Young plants ought to be kept 
moving on, and may lie repotted accord¬ 
ing to their requirements. Where spores 
wore sown u few weeks ago, the most for¬ 
ward of the seedlings will he almost ready 
for pricking off into Ikixos or pans. In 
those they will pass the winter, being put 
into small pots when the days once more 
begin to (lengthen.—I virk. 


Dangers of galvanised wire (G. IF.).— 
Yes, the injury done to the tender shoots 
of fruit trees* climbing plants, etc., hy 
allowing them to come into contact with 
galvanised wire is well known, the acid 
used in galvanising the wire being very 
destructive. -It is. however, very easy to 
anv All-efFeCti by giv 


prevent 


giving the wire 


the fast white ijepd p§int as 
fsHlM^'been fixed. 
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IjlDOOH PLANTS. 


Carnations for Table Decoration. 


The Perpetual--11 owe ring Carnations, in 
their exquisite and varied colours, which 
are so popular now, make particularly at¬ 
tractive subjects for table decoration. The 
great range of colouring, coupled with 
their sturdy stems and lasting power 


group as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, it is advisable to arrange the 
flowers and focus up, all in readiness, and 
then leave them for an hour or so, since 
many flowers readjust themselves Jo the 
light after such handling, and if the ox¬ 


watering, and remove them to a cohl- 
framc, and as thq. croons plump up, the 
pots may be removed, a few at a time, to a 
propagating-case in which a brisk, even 
bottom heat can be maintained. From 
75 dogs, to SO dogs, is none too much, and 
when in this temperature moisture must 
bo given freely in the form of tepid water. 
They will require plenty of this during the 
whole period of forcing. Cover the crowns 
with 2 inches or 3 inches of clean Moss or 
of Cocoa-fibre, and when the new growth 
jHiers through let it be carefully removed. 
Then place the pots in saucers (flats) of 



Perpetual-flowering Carnations and Asparagus in a bowl . 


when cut, all lend to fit them for this pur¬ 
pose. If the somewhat rigid outline of 
the individual flower is to some extent 


modified by the light and feathery Aspara¬ 
gus, a charming effect, as shown in the 
illustration, can be secured. Vases with 
no painted decoration on them are the 
most suitable in wldch to display such 
blossoms, though it is evident that this 
principle is not always realised, judging 
by the number of photographs wfilch one 
sees of really beautiful flowers arranged 
in vases. 

When Wishing 'tb 


oiograpns \\ iiicn out* 
ful flowers arranged 


posure required is a long one, this move¬ 
ment, though almost, imperceptible to the 
eve, is frequently sufficient to spoil the 
picture. __ 


Forcing Lily of the Valley.— Many, especi¬ 
ally beginners, are not: very successful with 
the forcing of Idly of the Valley, and a 
few hints may bo acceptable to such. 
Having procured good plump crowns, let 
these be potted—say from twelve \o fifteen 
crowns—in pots 5 inches in diameter, 
working in carefully a rather sandy, loamy 
compost among the roots. Give one good 


water and stand them close to the glass in 
a warm stove or greenhouse.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Lavender. —The crop of Lavender has 
been very fine, during the past season. 
Specially /fine plants can be raised for 
spring planting by putting the cuttings 
into pans or boxes, placing these on the 
approach of frost into pits which ca.n. bo 
mildly heated during the winter; in short, 
giving the cuttings precisely the same 
treatment as is Pelar¬ 

goniums. Naturally? such young plants 
requir 
fo,c 
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Rhododendron 

This warm-house Rhododendron Is, in I 
general appearance, so widely removed I 
from the ordinary garden varieties that 
by a supcrilidal observer it would not be 
looked upm as a member of the same 
genus. The Jasmine-flowered Rhododen¬ 
dron forms a sturdy-growing bush, the 
flowers, borne in loose clusters, pure white 
with the exception of a slight pink 
suffusion in the centre. They have a long, 
narrow tube with an expanded mouth, 
being, in fact, very suggestive of a 
Jasmine. This Rhododendron was found 
on Mount Ophir, Malacca, at an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, in 1X48. It first flowered in 
the nursery of Messrs. Veitch at Exeter, 
and attracted a great deal of attention 
when shown in bloom. R. jasmiuiflorum 
lmd not long been in cultivation when a 
hybrid between it and the brilliant orange- 
scarlet R. jnvanicum was raised. This 
latter is a native of Java. Strange to say, 
the hybrid (which was named Frincess 
Royal) has deep pink flowers from which 
the orange tinge of R. jnvanicum is com¬ 
pletely eliminated. This seems strange, 
but the same results have been obtained iu 
other Rhododendrons of this section, as 
well as in different genera—Begonia Wel- 
loniensis, for instance. The next hybrid 
was Frincess Alexandra, the result of a 
cross between R. jasminiflorum and 
Frincess Royal. This has blush-coloured 
flowers. After that now hybrids came 
thick and fast, in the production of which 
other sj>eeios, all natives of the Malayan 
Archii>elago, and mainly with bright- 
coloured blossoms, were employed. They 
are R. Brookeanum (golden-yellow), R. 
hobbi (bright scarlet), R. nialayanum 
(cerise-crimson), and later on the smaller- 
growing R..multicolor (bright yellow) and 
it# variety t'urtisi (deep red). As might 
be cxi>ected, the progeny showed a far 
wider range of colour Thai) in the first 
hybrids. A large number of beautiful 
varieties was put into commerce. Unlike 
mosl members of the genus, the varieties 
of this section flower more or loss through¬ 
out the year. They grow a I no particular 
season, and when the new growth is com¬ 
plete it in terminated by a flower-bud, 
which, in due time, expands, whether tin* 
time be winter or summer. Attractive as 
these Rhododendrons are, it is to be feared 
that they are fast dropping out of cultiva¬ 
tion, for since the dispersal of Messrs. 
Veit.eh’s famous collection I do not know 
of any nurseryman who makes a speciality 
of them. 

Cr i.ture. —They would, perhaps, have 
been grown to a greater extent blit for the 
fact that they wore so often referred to as 
greenhouse Rhododendrons, and. as the 
term greenhouse is an exceedingly elastic 
one, attempts were often made to grow 
I hem in a structure from which frost Is 
just excluded, and nothing more. This. In 
most cases, led to failure, and consequent 
disappointment;. A good deal of this 
trouble would have been obviated had it 
been borne in mind that natives of the 
different islands in the Malayan Archi- 
Itolago would, from their situation, he un¬ 
able to withstand a low temperature. 
Another ]>oint to bear in mind with regard 
to their successful cultivation is to remein- 
Ihm* that in a state of Nature many of them 
are epiphytes, and. consequently, great 
masses of soil around the roots are harm¬ 
ful. The most suitable comjiost is i>eat 
containing a liberal amount of fibre, pulled 
to pieces with the hand, with a mixture of 
silver wind. Thorough drainage is very 
essential, while tjkn+ng the hotivoathor a 
literal■aniou^t <tatr^oyhc#^r|^j]fcture is 


jasminiflorum. 

helpful. In order to ensure the greatest 
measure of success a minimum winter 
temperature of 50 dogs, should be main¬ 
tained. 

These Rhododendrons may be struck 
from cuttings of the Imlf-ripcned shoots, 
inserted firmly into small pots of very 
«andy peat, and placed in a close propa¬ 
gating case in a warm house, if possible 
where a little bottom heat is maintained. 

W. T. 


Paraffin Oil and Plants. 

It is hardly likely* that the following ex¬ 
perience will bnpiKHi to many, but it lias 
had a certain interest to me. On taking 
delivery of barrels of paraffin oil last win¬ 
ter it; was found that there was a barrel 
more than the store would hold. This 
barrel I had put into a shed used for odds 
and ends, and in which I had accumulated 
a considerable amount of soot for garden 
purposes. ..Unfortunately, there had been 
a minute leak in the barrel, and, on its 
being required, nil the oil had escaped and 
had run among the soot. The soot had 
absorbed it. and was not. to the view, 
saturated, although the smell of paraffin 
arising from it W;ua very strong. Thinking 
that the oil would gradually evaporate, no 
more was thought of the matter, and the 
soot was used as usual at planting time. 
No ill-effects appear to have followed its 
use in such thing® as Brassicas, Carrots, 
or Onions. In 1 lie case of i>ot plants, how¬ 
ever. the use of this soot has been. I am 
convinced, responsible for—I cannot justly 
say failure, but for loss satisfactory re¬ 
sults among plants grown in the compost 
for which it had been used. One instance 
may be cited. A batch of Tomatoes which 
had. up till lotting time, given every ap¬ 
pearance of doing well, was finally potted 
with the usual compost, which contained a 
certain proportion* of the oily soot. At 
first all was well, but in the course of time 
the plants began to look unhappy and 
gradually came to a standstill. They bore 
a meagre crop, but wore, apparently un¬ 
healthy and never grow out of that condi¬ 
tion as one lias seen plants do which.had 
received a too rich compost. The same 
conditions, precisely, were noticed in a 
batch of ZoViai Pelargoniums, while 
another batch without the addition of the 
soot was exceptionally good. I had no 
misgivings in using the soot, imagining— 
apparently mistakenly—that paraffin oil 
was more volatile than is really the case. 

Iinlmac. W. McG. 


NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Ruellia macrantha.— When on a recent 
visit to a garden in Berkshire I was struck 
with the beauty of a small batch of R. 
macrantha. The plants, although not 
over-large, carried four to live flowering 
growths in pots 0 inches in diameter. The 
colour of the blooms is rosy-purple prettily 
veined in the throat. After the plants 
have flowered they are out back slightly, 
and if sprayed over occasionally they soon 
form sturdy shoots, which, if placed in a 
warm propagating pit, soon root. When 
they have rooted, pot off singly into (>(Vs, 
and keep them in a warm house until they 
are re-established. As growth advances 
and root action increases they should be 
given pots 0 inches in diameter. Some of 
the larger plants benefit by a little more 
root-space, and may eventually bo given 
7-inch i>ots. The soil is made up of good 
fibrous loam three parts, and leaf-mould 
one part, to which is added a generous 


sprinkling of coarse ®and. Throughout, 
the summer a iiosition near the roof-glass 
should be chosen, and during the hottest 
months a thin shading will be needed. 
The plants must be pinched once or twice 
in the early stages of their career to make 
them bushy. When the flowering-pot# are 
filled with roots an occasional watering 
with weak liquid : manure will be an ad¬ 
vantage.—T. W. B. 

Passiflora atropurpurea. - Have any of 
your southern readers any experience with 
Fassiflora alropnrpurea as a south wall 
plaut in the open? We have a compara¬ 
tively mild climate here, and an Irish 
friend (who gave me the plants) expressed 
the opinion, which I alia red, that it ought 
to succeed. Well done to, the plants were 
never happy, and ultimately perished. I 
am, of course, aware that F. atropurpurea 
does quite satisfactorily in the ordinary 
** winter garden ” or moderately-boated 
conservatory. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful of the family, its dark, 
glossy foliage rendering the plant very at¬ 
tractive. I have been told that F. atro¬ 
purpurea is the result of a cross between * 
F. Michauxi and I*, amabilis. My know¬ 
ledge of Fassifloras is fairly compre¬ 
hensive, but I do not know, nor, indeed, 
have 1 ever heard of F. Michauxi. I am 
more inclined to think that the parents of 
F. atropurpurea might be I‘. amapilis and 
F. cmrulea—F. amabiiis certainly being 
one, as may be confirmed by anyone who 
compares the way in which the blooms are 
produced by that variety and by the cross. 
It must, however, he admitted that F. 
atropurpurea is far from partaking of the 
luxuriant growth of F. CHPrnlea.—W. McG., 
JIalmae. 

Eucharis amazonica. In some gardens 
this plant grows freely, while in others, in 
spite of identical treatment., failure fol¬ 
lows. No doubt the primary cause is the 
Eucharis mite, which attacks the bulbs. 
When this i>est is' present the bulbs should 
be burnt and a clean stock secured. If ir 
is possible to get a stock quite free of the 
mite few plants flower so freely and keep 
up such a succession of bloom. A conqwist of 
two parts rough fibrous loam, one part leaf- 
mould. and one part wo 11-decayed manure 
and sand will suit it admirably. If such a 
soil is used, no repotting will bo needed for 
three years. The pots should lie filled to 
one-fourth or so of their depth with drain¬ 
age. While growing, a hot, moist atmo¬ 
sphere is essential, and a free use of the 
syringe is needed during hot weather. 
Shade must, he provided, for full exposure 
to the min will soon disfigure the foliage. 
Weak liquid manure or soot-water may he 
given to specimens that have filled their 
pots With roots.—B. 

Forcing bulbs. —The earliest hatch of 
Roman Hyacinths is now sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to ho removed from the ash-bed 
in.to cold frames. When the growths 
have been exposed to the light for a few 
days, a batch wild l>e placed in heat in a 
night temperature of 55 dogs., gradually 
increasing the temperature as growth ad¬ 
vances. The plants should l>o shaded, in 
order that the flower-spikes may he ns 
long as possible. Narcissus Paper White 
hats also filled the pot.s with roots, anxl is 
ready for gentle forcing. 

Agathaea coelestis. — Also known ns 
Aster oni>ensis, this well-known plant, 
apart from its use out of doors, is very 
effective under glass during the winter. 
Its flowers arc solitary and home on rigid 
stems of some length which makes the 
blooms useful for cutting. Cuttings taken 
in early spring.and grown on quietly until 
tliev are lit MV’SMnWipHfs are very useful 
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The Summer Snowflake. 


Tine flowers of the Summer Snowflake 
figured nix' a 111 tie larger and bolder than 
those of any form of it: I have liad before. 
Messrs. Harr have now acquired the stock, 
and propose to call it the Gravetye Snow¬ 
flake. The plant will be excellent natu¬ 
ralised, as most of the Snowflakes are, 
especially by the water-side and on small 
islands, where tin* growth is better than 
cm harder ground, but they are vigorous 
enough to grow almost anywhere. The 
name Summer Snowflake sticks to the 
plant, but it is hardly right, as the plant 
often blooms in spring. In the north if 
may bloom in early summer, but in tlie 
South of England it often shows soon 
after the Vernal Snowflake.—W. 


cheaply, if the proper appliances are used, 
that any objection on the .score of its being 
exclusive will hardly hold good. All my 
fruit-trees are sprayed in the winter at a 
comparatively small cost. The appliances 
are a force pump fixed In a galvanised 
cistern mounted on wheels, 20 feet of 
armoured hose, with a 0-fcxM; branch pipe 
at the end, on which is fitted a sprayer. 
A coarse or line spray can be had simply 
by unscrewing or screwing the brass cap 
up tighter. An active, intelligent man 
with a lad at the pump can spray a great 
number of trees in a day in a very efficient 
manner. The best time to perform this >s 
directly after the trees are pruned, or as 
soon as the primings and leaves are raked 


the mixture is boiled must not be quite 
-full, in case it should boil over and tlie 
petroleum catch fire. This may be used In 
a warm state and applied with a sprayer 
to ensure thorough diffusion of the ]H*tro- 
leum, when it will injure neither wood nor 
buds. This is recommended when tin* trees 
have been badly infested during the previ¬ 
ous season. The second is the more olli- 
eacions for winter use, as it cleanses the 
trees of all kinds of insects, it kills their 
eggs, and relieves the branches and stems 
of Moss and Eiehon without injuring them 
in the slightest degree. This is made as 
follows:—Take 1 lb. of caustic soda, 1 lb. 
crude potash, add 10 gallons of water, and 
boil until all is thoroughly dissolved. This 
should be used while warm; apply it with 
a sprayer, leather glovc9 being worn to 
prevent the mixture burning the hands. 

Extra pains should be bestowed on. trees 
infested with American blight, as spraying 
is not sufficient in itself to kill these in¬ 
sects, surrounded as they are with a 
cotton-like substance. A very strong solu¬ 
tion well brushed into every affected part 
of the trees is an excellent remedy. To 
render this effective, every particle of loose 
bark should he cut away, so that the in¬ 
sects can he more easily got at. The soil, 
too, under the trees should be removed 
down to the uppermost roots and burnt. 
If any of the insects are found on the roots 
spray with petroleum emulsion and cover 
them with fresh soil from a non-infosted 
source. Plum, Damson, and other fruit- 
trees may also he washed over with a mix¬ 
ture of limewash, with enough soot, added 
to tone it down and make it less conspicu¬ 
ous. This cleanses both stem and branch 
and renders the buds distasteful to birds, 
hut I have never found it of any practical 
use for killing either insects or their eggs. 
This is also an excellent wash for Goose¬ 
berry and Currant hushes where birds are 
in the habit of disbudding them. Freshly- 
slaked lime may be used instead of this 
wasli for fruit-trees, and it should he cast 
among, the branches when moist either 
from rain or fog and on a calm day. For 
the destruction of the winter moth, grease 
handing, for which a special kind of grease 
and paper for wrapping round the stems 
can now lie bought, is used. Cart-grease 
should be avoided, as it is apt to injure 
the stems of the trees. As the grease soon 
hardens from exposure to the air, it should 
he renewed or smeared over afresh every 
few days, or as often as is found necessary. 
This traps great; numbers of the female 
winter moths when on the way up the 
stems for the purpose of laying their eggs, 
but it cannot be depended on for catching 
all of them, as the male ofltimes carries 
his mate with him at pairing time up to 
tlie branches. 

All primings, leaves, and rubbish should 
be carefully raked up and charred at some 
spot remote from the trees, which will got 
rid of great numbers of these posN also 
their eggs. The soil under the trees should 
also where ]>ossibIe ho pointed over a few* 
inches deep, and a dressing of freshlv- 
elaked lime applied, this killing any 
chrysalides or eggs there may he in it. iii 
orchards the same kind of thing may ho 
done for about a yard round the trees, and 
if ] xml try are kept and allowed to roam in 
them the application of lime wall be un¬ 
necessary, as they soon make short work 
of both insects and chrysalides as they are 
turned up. 


If you like this copy of 

11 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please send us the names and 
addresses of a few .friends and 
we will 1 ifituPthirii each a copy, 
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Flowers of Leucojum cestivum Gravetye Giant in a bowl. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 

Destruction of Insect Pests. 

Late autumn and the early part of winter 
offer a favourable opportunity for the de¬ 
struction and prevention of future attacks 
of the various kinds of insects w hich infest 
fruit-trees. The trees tlieu being clear of 
foliage, every ixirtiou of wood can readily 
1)0 reached, and much stronger solutions 
used than would be permissible when the 
trees are in a growing condition. When 
fruit-trees are sprayed or washed at the 
season of the year indicated it is astonish¬ 
ing the number of insects and tlielr eggs 
which is destroyed. If persisted in year 
after year, spring and summer attacks are 
reduced to a minimum. Those who 
annually wash or spray tlieir treels when 
dormant are rewarded for their pains by 
seeing them, if not altogether free from 
attack, certainly very much less infested 
than is the case where aJ^-alone j>oli|v is 
adopted. 


up and cleared awxiv. Digging or pointing 
| of borders and alleys should be deferred, 

! on account of tly> person manipulating the 
sprayer having to walk round and to pass 
I backwards and forwards in front of the 
trees. Calm weather should be chosen, 
especially if insecticides of a caustic nature 
are used, so that tlie i>erson applying them 
I does not; run the risk of,,having the spray 
blow r n into his face. Windy weather 
I causes a waste, as the greater portion of 
the spray is carried away without ever 
touching the trees unless growing closely 
together. Regarding 
Insecticides, the following can be safely 
I relied on as being the best for the pur¬ 
pose:—Petroleum emulsion and a solution 
of caustic soda and crude potash. The 
‘ petroleum emulsion is made in the follow- 
: ing mannerTake from 4 lbs. to G lbs. 
j soft soap, according to quality, 100 gallons 
! of water; and bring it to boiling point. 
Then add 1 fluid oz. of petroleum for every 
gallon of water, boil for live minutes, and 
| then draw or put out the fire. To prevent 
an accident occurring, the vessel in which 
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FROIT. 

Fruit Trees for Bloom 


Some time ago 1 i<aid a visit to a pretty 
seaside village on the outskirts of which 
have been built, by business men from a 
neighbouring town, modern houses of 
varying styles. Land being comparatively 
cheap in the district these houses have 
grounds of some size. Built some distance 
back from the turnpike, an attempt has 
been made to ensure further privacy—and 
no doubt with a decorative idea as well— 
by planting shrubs rather freely. These, 
in the majority of cases, are almost the 
worst which could have been chosen. 
Laurels predominate. There are conifers 
<»r different kinds. Here and there Hollies, 
principally variegated sorts, are planted, 
and stunted and unhealthy Rhododendrons 
eke out a miserable existence. 

Talking to the owner of one of these 
residences, I was surprised to learn that 
he knew absolutely nothing of the i>ossi- 
bilities of fruit-trees for the very purpose 
for which more unsuitable subjects had 
bwn utilised. Instead of ungainly Laurels 
or moribund Rhododendrons, had fruit- 
trees been planted, the end desired would 
equally have been attained. During the 
spring, Cherries, Plums, Apples, or Pears 
planted freely would have delighted the 
eye, and during summer and autumn the 
foliage would have assured privacy at the 
time when trippers thronged the village. 
In addition, in the case of fruit-trees there 
would always have been the possibility, in 
favourable years, of a crop. Nor would 
the cost of such, or the preparation of the 
soil, have been very much greater than in 
the ease of laurels and so forth, while as 
—according to custom—the Laurels and 
Hollies are annually subjected to a course 
of clipping, the needful attention in the 
way of pruning fruit trees would have 
called for no extra work or expense at that 
season. I fancy 1 made my ]>oint good, 
and the gentleman to whom 1 spoke ad¬ 
mitted the soundness of the reasons ad¬ 
vanced, and promised amendment when 
the price of fruit trees drops again. 

It is curious that when villas or cottages 
are built, the planter, without consulting 
anyone who might, presumably, be able to 
advise, rushes to Laurels, Privets, and 
Rhododendrons, without ever considering 
whether conditions are at all favourable 
to these Inst. In one instance 1 was 
told that the shrubs planted had been 
selected by the architect. Comment is 
eui>erfluous and unnecessary. 

A Scottish Gardener. 

A note on Pears.— Now that planting 
time is again with ns it may be wise on 
the part of intending planters to give a 
thought to the stock upon which the tree 
has been grafted. The Quince is that most 
generally used, but, in some eases, it is a 
dangerous one. Pears on the Quince must, 
at all times, be kept abundantly supplied 
with water in order to produce, and to 
maintain, good bearing wood and choice 
fruit. The Quince, with its mat of fibrous 
roots, is essentially surface-rooting, and, 
consequently, it is liable to suffer If the 
meteorological conditions in resj>eet of 
moisture are not suited to its requirements. 
Those, therefore, who are not prepared to 
give regular attention to their trees on this 
stock, as well as those whose water supply 
may bo precarious during the summer and 
autumn months, will be well advised to 
leave Pears on UTC'^Quinee sovcl’ohr alone 
nn|d plant Ihpsooe the 


wild Pear or seedling Pear. The Pear 
succeeds when grafted upon the White 
Thorn, and I have been told that fruits of 
Williams’ Bon Chretien ripen a fortnight 
earlier on such a stock than they do when 
the tree is worked upon either the Quince 
or the free stock.—W. McG. 


Silver Leaf on Plum-trees. 

The Board of Agriculture is greatly con¬ 
cerned with the spread of the disease 
known as silver leaf, which attacks Plum- 
trees of all kinds, but does most damage 
to the Victoria. The disease is not con¬ 
fined to Plum-trees, and will pass in an 
orchard from the Plums to Apples and 
Cherries, while bush fruit and Peaches are 
troubled by it, and even ornamental trees 
like the Sycamore and Horse Chestnut are 
affected, together with certain herbaceous 
plants, especially the White Dead-Nettle. 
The silvery appearance of the leaves is 
caused by a fungus living in the trunk or 
oil the branch, which delivers up a poioon 
that so disorganises the tissue of the leaf 
that the light is reflected from it Instead 
of being refracted through it. Leaves so 
affected die, and the branches to which 
they are attached die, until the disease has 
destroyed the whole tree. 

This is not. unfortunately, the limit of 
Hie trouble* for the fungus fructifies on 
dead wood and throws off spores that arc 
carried by the wind to other trees, and if 
these have oi»en wounds in the trunk or 
branches infection results. Heavily-laden 
Plum-trees are often associated with very 
brittle wood and careless picking, resulting 
in broken branches, which may create an 
epidemic of disease throughout the 
orchard. Although some farts of Hie 
country have fared .worse than others, 
silver leaf is to he found throughout. 
England. 

Down to the present no cure has been 
found, though very many methods have 
been tried, including Hie use of fungicides 
and injections of sulphate of iron. The 
simple precautions that can be taken are to 
cut out diseased branches well below the 
point to which the characteristic brown 
stain in the wood has extended, covering 
the wound and any other exposed surfaces 
with Stockholm tar, or some similar sub¬ 
stance. It is well to exercise care in pick¬ 
ing fruit in order to see that branches are 
not broken, never leaving dying or dead 
wood of tree-stumps and never using 
suckers from affected trees for propaga¬ 
tion. There is no village in England that 
would not benefit by a little attention to 
its fruit-trees and by a warning to owners 
from those wlm are anxious to cheek the 
spread of a disease* that threatens the 
national fruit supply. 


XOTES AMJ REPLIES. 

Mildew on Vines.—I am writing to ask 
you if you will Ik* good enough to tell me 
the reason of my Vines becoming mil¬ 
dewed. After the Grapes have formed, 
and about the time of thinning, a kind of 
mildew appears on the fruit, and the 
leaves commence to shrivel. For two con¬ 
secutive years this has happened, and it* 
seems such a pity to allow it to continue. 
My gardener has Iimewashed the houses, 
but this lias had no effect. I should be 
exceedingly thankful if you could give me 
any idea of treatment to stop this mildew. 


— (Mrs.) Blanche Easton, Clapham Park, 

S.W. 

[The causes of mildew are ofteu very 
difficult to trace. Mildew may be caused 
by cold, damp, sunless weather, with a 
stagnant atmosphere, esi>ecially if bright 
sunshine follows this. Again, it umy be 
due to cold draughts of air allowed to 
play over the foliage. One of the surest 
preventives is plenty of fresh air, which 
can he had by attending to tbe ventila¬ 
tion and keeping the air warm and 
buoyant by using the liot-water pipes. If 
the house is a cold one, then keep it dry 
during cold, damp weather, and do not 
syringe or damp down. Sulphur sprinkled 
on the foliage is the best remedy, or, if 
the house is heated, paint the pipes with 
flowers of sulphur mixed with milk, the 
fumes arising from the heated pii**s being 
destructive to the mildew. If there are 
any plants in the vinery, it will In* well to 
i\*move them, otherwise the fumes of the 
sulphur may injure them.] 

Apple Warner’s King.— In the interesting 
notes on the “ Orchards of the West ” l 
noticed In two or three instances the writer 
mentioned that growers were heading 
down their trees of Warner's King and re- 
grafting them, showing they do not find it 
profitable. This is my experience. I have 
eight trees of it, and, were I planting, one 
would he enough. *With me Hie fruit is 
large, and on the sunny side of the tree the 
fruits take on a dark slotting under the 
skin. These will not keep. Those in the 
shade are clean and keep till the early 
part <»f December. Trees that are re¬ 
stricted are prone to canker, while on large 
trees there is none. On my light soil 
Warner’s King crops badly. Were I plant¬ 
ing I should not choose this. Stone’s 
(Loddington Seedling) or New Hawthorn- 
den, seeing there are so many more de¬ 
sirable kinds one call add..— West Surrey. 

Old kinds of Apples.— What becomes of 
the old kinds of Apples that go out of cuM- 
vatiou? asks a writer in the Evening Newt. 
For y?nis. he says, I have been inquiring 
for one which 1 came across in a poem of 
George Meredith’s:— 

“ That\vpple of the Briar-scent, 
Among our lost, in Britain now. 

Was green of rind, and redolent 

Of sweetness.” 

It was evidently too good to be lost from 
cultivation, and it is to be hoped that some 
grower will re-dlscover it in an old neg¬ 
lected garden and place it once more hi 
the ranks of good garden Apples. My 
nnvseryman is not hopeful. “ An Apple 
with a Sweet Briar scent lie shakes his 
head. “Never heard tell of it.’’ Yet 
Meredith on all matters pertaining to 
Nature is very exact. 

Pear Beurrg Diel.— Does anyone know a 
more capricious rear than Beurr£ Diel? 1 
mean by this, capricious in point of flavour 
and texture, for in some seasons Hie fruits 
are all that could In* desired by the most 
exacting in lx>th respects, while in others 
they are gritty, coarse, and flavourless—in 
point of fact, not even worth stewing. No 
doubt the weather, or rather the character 
of the summer, is the responsible agent, 
but one cannot help regretting that Bourn* 
Diel is not a more dependable Pear in view 
of its large size and exceptionally hand¬ 
some a pi >en ra net*.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Strawberries. —A .small batch of these for 
extra early forcing will now be selected ami 
placed on shelves in an early Peach-house. 
Pick all the decayed leaves off the plants, 
and substitute for the loose surface soil 
loam lightly mixed with manure from a 
spent Mushroom-bed, a little soot, and 
bona meat, |jb^. plants overhead 

with tepid water early'in the afternoon of 
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Southern Counties. 


Scotland. 


Figs. —If ripe Figs are required early in 
the season, preparation for starting at the 
beginning of the New Year should he made 
at once, 1'ht* earliest crop is sometimes 
taken from planted-out trees, but more 
generally from bushes grown in large pots. 
In the former ease some amount of prun¬ 
ing will be required before the trees are 
cleaned and retied to the trellis, but in 
the. latter, if cultural treatment has been 
correct during the jwist season, there is 
little or nothing to be done in this direc¬ 
tion. The trees should, however, be tho¬ 
roughly examined and carefully cleaned if 
the chief insect enemy of the Fig—to wit, 
“brown scale”—is present. With regard 
to permanently planted trees, see that a 
■sufficiency of ~ young, well-ripened wood 
carrying a good number of embryos is 
retained to furnish all parts of the trellis, 
without in. any way crowding it. Bottom 
heat is usually employed for the forcing of 
pot trees, the pots Wing plunged either 
an a bed of tree leaves or stood in the 
covering, whether of boards, paving 
■stones, or slates, beneath which is the 
chamber furnished with hot-water pipes to 
afford the requisite degree of heat. The 
house for the early forcing of Figs is oft- 
times made to do duty for the growing of 
a late crop of Melons. Until the buds 
begin to move a night and day tempera¬ 
ture of 50 dogs, and 55 degs., with a fairly 
moist atmosphere, derived from a light 
damping of the lieds and floors and a dew¬ 
ing of the trees on bright days with tepid 
water, wilt suffice. 


Hardy fruits. —As the pruning of fruit 
trees in the open is near completion, the 
ground beneath should bo cleared of urun- 
iugs> dead leaves, etc., which should be 
burnt, and the ashes retained to be mixed 
with the soil when the latter is manured 
and pointed over. Before this takes place 
the trees should In 1 cleansed by spraying 
them with caustic alkali solution or some 
other approved winter wash, to rid them 
of Moss, lichen, and insect foes This 
done, all trees in need of mammal assist¬ 
ance to maintain them in a fruitful con¬ 
dition should have their needs attended 
to, burying stable or farmyard manure 
just beneath the surface to on far as the 
branches extend, if it is available, or li an 
artificial fruit manure is to lie employed, 
apply it a<s directed by the vendors. It 
any young trees require training in the 
way of opening out the centres or to 
■secure a wider disposal of branches to 
admit sunlight and air in all parts, the 
matter should have attention as soon as 
pruning is completed. The* final detail is 
to point over the surface soil to a depth ct 
3 inches to -1 inches, being careful at the 
>,nmo time not to damage roots lying near 
to the top of the ground, when all will be 
clean and tidy for some tune to come I he 
ground between bush trees recently set 
out some 12 feet to 15 feet apart in con¬ 
tinuous rows to form an- orchard or planta¬ 
tion should Ik* manured and dug ready for 
carrying a crop of Potatoes next year. jF it 
is not sufficiently nch to allow for Goose- 
1 lorries and Currants 1 km ng plan toil at 
<> 11,-0 This is a good preparation lor the 
Planting of the latter as soon as they ran 
Ik* had next autumn. 


Fruit-room.—Book over the contents 
frequently, and remove decaying and 
spotted fruits at once. If detected in 
good time, the latter, in regard to Apples, 
are serviceable for immediate use. Move 
or handle the fruits, especially Pears, as 
little a.s possible, and endeavour to make 
4,1 io supply last as long as possible by 
using the different varieties when, in 
season, and so avoid losses from over- 
ripeness and decay. 
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Hardy fruit. —As soon as pruning has 
been completed in the ca^e of Currants and 
Gooseberries, and before the soil is pointed 
over, a good dressing of soot or of soot 
arid lime in mixture may be scattered over 
the bushes. The wood at this time is 
generally damp, arid the soot will make 
the buds distasteful to birds where these 
interfere with them. The surplus which 
drops to the soil is, moreover, valuable in 
a manorial way. Pruning and training in 
the case of wall trees ought to be pushed 
on. In some seasons the foliage of 
Peaches and Nectarines on open walls 
hangs for a long time after other trees are 
bare, and this leads to these trees being 
left until all others have been attended 
to. This year, however, Peaches a.nd Nec¬ 
tarines have ripened up much earlier than 
usual, the leaves havo fallen, and they 
can lie attended to without delay. Every¬ 
one is in agreement as to the treatment of 
wall trees, but there is a diversity of 
opinion, concerning pyramids and bushes. 
There is yet a too free use of the knife 
among the latter, and there is no doubt 
that iii some districts canker in the ease 
both of Pears and of Apples, may be'traced 
to continued severe pruning. Even in the 
case of wall trees, it may be better at 
times to unfasten and rearrange a tree, 
especially a young one, than to use the 
knife too severely. 

Cropping ground. —The treatment of 
cropping ground for the ensuing season 
will, to a great extent, depend upon its 
past treatment and upon the kind of cron 
which it has carried. Thus a break which 
last year was well manured, and which 
was cropped with Onions, would be suit¬ 
able, without further manuring, for root 
crops, such us (Airrots, Parsnips, or Beet¬ 
root. Potatoes, also, would do very well 
in such a place. Early digging is 
advised, and the soil should be thrown up 
roughly. For Cauliflowers, (Vabbages—in 
fact, for Brnssicas generally—a liberal j 
quantity of the best manure available is i 
necessary. 'Hie quarters for next season's 
Onions, Peas, and Beans should receive 
special treatment. In short, at this 
season the probable occupants of each 
break should be considered, and each made, 
as far as is possible, suitable for them, 
hi the kitchen garden, among green crops, 
there is now little cr no growth, except, 
perhaps, in the case of Lqgks. Sunroofs 
arc very hardy, wild in most places 
will t-suftcT no evil effects from even a 
severe frost. Where it is not convenient 
to lift and store a proportion of the crop 
for use during severe weather, it. may be 
advisable to cut the stalks and lay them 
crosswise over a portion of the IhkI. This 
will permit of the roots lieing dug during 
periods of frost. 

Flower beds and borders. —Where beds 
of bulbs have been planted, it may lie 
necessary to afford a mulch of any short 
material which is available. This is not 
necessarily for protection from frost, for 
bulbs such as Tulips, Hyacinths, and so 
forth are perfectly hardy, hut in order to 
prevent their displacement and the eon se¬ 
quent disturbance of roots after periods of 
frost, which displace the soil. After such 
weather, too, it liecomcs needful to give a 
look round among beds and borders of 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-not, and other 
spring-flowering subjects, in order that, if 
they become loosened by the frost, their 
roots may be firmed up. The same pre¬ 
caution is advisable after a speJ.l of wind 
when the soil is wet. Mice are fond of 
bulbs of some kinds—especially so of 
Tulip bulbs—and when they find them 
one or two can soon do much damage. 
The remedy is to trap or to poison them. 

W. McGuffog. 

Bui mac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Midland Counties. 

Pruning Vines. —All Vines that have 
cast their leaves should now be pruned and 
the houses and rods thoroughly cleansed. 
One month or more should elapse between 
the pruning and the time that they aro 
started into growth. The bouse should 
be kept as cool as possible without ad¬ 
mitting frost. This rest will benefit the 
Vines, and they will start more freely in to 
growth when the time for forcing arrives. 
Young Vines also should now be pruned. 
Gut the weaker rods down to within 3 feet 
of the ground. Stronger ones should not 
be cut so hard, and the stoutest may evtMi 
be allowed 0 feet of growth, that will cany 
two or three bunches of Grapes the next 
year. Fruiting them will cause them to 
make a more moderate growth. Wash the 
house well with hot water and soft soap. 
Dress the canes with Gishurst Compound 
according -to the directions given with it. 
Remove the surface soil down to the roots 
and replace with finely chopped turfy 
loam, with which has been mixed a 6-iucli 
potful of Vine manure to each barrowload 
of soil. Test the border, anti if the soil 
is found to be dry,-give a good watering, 
which will suffice until the season arrives 
for starting the Vines. Apply a good 
mulch, and allow the Vines as long a 
period of rest as possible, that they may 
break into growth naturally, as young 
Vines will not succeed if forced. On no 
account should fire-heat be applied unless 
the buds are swelling. The past season 
was one of the best on record for 

Hardy fruits. Apples and Pears were 
never more plentiful, and the fruit was of 
first-rate quality, and is keeping well. 
Plums were also a heavy crop. Poaches 
and Nectarines were slightly below the 
•average, and somewhat lacking in flavour. 
All bush fruits were above the average, 
Guosoliemes being particularly plentiful 
and of good quality. Raspberries were a 
very heavy crop. Strawberries were ex¬ 
cellent, both iu size and flavour, hut, 
owing to the hot, dry weather, their 
season was shorter than usual. 

Early vinery. —This should now be 
■started. A temperature of 45 (legs, to 50 
degs. should lie maintained till the Vines 
show tsigus of breaking, when it should Ih> 
raised 5 dogs. As growth proceeds, the 
temperature should be gradually increased. 
All outside Vine borders should be given 
a mulch of rough stable manure 4 inches 
to 6 inches thick, to protect the loots 
firom severe frost. Where Vines have 
lK*en showing a tendency towards weak¬ 
ness of growth, a rich mulch should Ik* ap¬ 
plied to outside borders, which will benefit 
the Vines through the carrying down of 
the ammonia and nitrogenous food mate- 
rialJi by the raiue. 

Vegetables generally wore plentiful and 
of excellent quality, Asparagus, Peas, 
Beans, Cauliflowers, and other Brassicas 
gave excellent results, and Carrots, Beet¬ 
root, Onions, and Turnips have seldom 
been better. Cauliflowers wintered in 
iK>ld frames and planted out the first week 
in April gave excellent results, and good 
heads were cut on June 4th. I gathered 
the first dish of Peas on June 14th from 
plants raised in |xits and planted out on a 
warm border on March 28th. / From that 
date until the second week in September 
first-class supplies were gathered almost 
daily. The latest hatch was cut down by 
frost at the end of September. Runner 
Beans were also destroyed by frost much 
<*arlier than usual. Early varieties of 
Potatoes gave good returns.- Main crop 
and late varieties were rather a light crop, 
but cf excellent quality. Winter vege¬ 
tables at the time of writing are excellent, 
and unless very severe weather prevails 
there will be an abundance of all kinds. 
The rainfall for the year to December 10th 
inclusive was 2639 * Jnfche-jf; Ctfhich fell on 

1Br D iversity of illinot.3pat 
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■ BEES. 

Precautionary Measures. 

Warmth and dryness are both of supreme 
importance, and equally so in our apiaries 
iu winter time. The former should never 
be too readily taken for granted, simply 
ill rough the inside of a hive being out of 
sight. If, as is generally the case, there 
are spaces at the sides of the dummy or 
division Ivoard (or boards) away from the 
bees, it is the safest plan to till them up 
with dry nay, crumpled paper, cotton- 
waste, sawdust loosely put in bags, or any 
such packing, and thus protect the Lhs^ 
against a sudden, unexjiected onset by 
Jack Frost, who does not always give 
notice of his coming. Coverings above the 
ticking are not always quite sufficient. 
Fees quickly die in cold, and those out¬ 
side the mass congregated on the combs, 
being more exposed to the cold than tile 
rest, may easily jterish through lack of 
warmth. The bees within the cluster 
huddle all the closer in a cold snap, leav¬ 
ing those at the outside of it to become 
lM*miml>cd. The space between the outer 
walls of the hive and the dummy is a pro¬ 
tection against chill, I know, but in every 
instance of frost it may not be sufficient. 
Some simple precaution, such as is sug¬ 
gested here, is, therefore, advisable. 

1 have given advice in this column 
lately in respect, of dryness. The putty¬ 
ing and painting of roofs and sides of 
hives are obvious means of contributing 
to dryness, but other sources of damp and 
wet are apt to be overlooked. For in¬ 
stance, the “ stance ” (using a golf term) 
of a hive can quite easily and unintention¬ 
ally be very faulty. If a hive be without 
legs, and placed with its floor-board run¬ 
ners direct upon the ground, a fecund 
source of damp is thereby provided. Tip 
up a couple or three barrowloads of ashes, 
level out. ami set a layer of bricks down 
for the runners to lb* upon, and there you 
have a satisfactory and tidy “damp 
course “ for your hive. Home-made hives 
very often have no legs, which, indeed, are 
not necessary if something like bricks be 
used to raise them well up from the 
ground. 

Hives with legs, however, especially 
when the b< v ckoejKT lives in a low-lying 
district, ought 1 o be set up on something 
to keep damp down like tiles, slates, or 
bricks. Not only is the life of the Ivees 
thereby additionally protected, but tin* life 
of the legs of Hie liive Is greatly pro¬ 
longed. 

It should further In* noted in the matter 
of protection from cold that if the warmth 
be not maintained the honey soon crystal- 
list's. This means that more honey is 
wanted as food for the Imh^s than if it re¬ 
mained in a liquid state. Liquid honey 
“ goes further ” than candied honey. 

Another point that is liable to be over¬ 
looked is timt. of keeping the floor-board 
and entrance clear of dead bees, of which 
there are always some. There is also 
other refuse moil the floor-hoard at this 
time of year which ought to be removed. 
A withdrawal of such substances is simply 
effected by means of a piece of thick wire, 
bent to a right, angle at about 1 inch or 1 £ 
inch from the end. Gently insert this at 
the entrance, let the wire lie flat on the 
floor-board, and draw out all that it 
catches. To a beekeeper the mention of 
these items of winter management may 
appear superfluous. It is. however, most 
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easy to tumble into the fault of putting 
them off if they lie remembered. Ilut, of 
course, the most obvious duties of. manage¬ 
ment can be altogether forgotten. Pro¬ 
crastination and forgetfulness are as bad 
as neglect. They generally bring about 
the same result—viz., failure. 

In conclusion, let me recommend bee¬ 
keepers to keep an eye on the candy under 
the quilt. 15. It. II. 

C0RHESP05DEHCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Potting Gladiolus The Bride (S. M.) — 

No time should Ik? lost ia jvotting the 
conns, live in a 4£-ineh pot in a compost 
of two parts fibrous loam, one of leaf- 
mould, with sufficient sharp silver sand to 
keep the whole porous, adding a small 
quantity of dissolved bones if the Loam is 
poor in quality—say, half a pint of manure 
to one peek of the compost. Stand the 
jvots on a shelf in a cool house or frame 
secure from frost. If the soil is moist but 
little water will be required until growth 
commences. 

Failure of Palm ((?.).—On .cutting the 
roots, we find that they are all dead. The 
failure is evidently due. to the plant hav¬ 
ing been allowed to get dry at some time. 
A plant having so many roots, and evi¬ 
dently in a small pot. requires to l>e put 
into a pail and thoroughly soaked, as the 
ordinary way of watering is of no use. The 
soil may look moist on the surface, while 
that in which the roots are is quite dry. 
Another frequent cause of failure is allow¬ 
ing the water to remain in the saucers in 
which the plants are stood. 

Scale on Ferns (J. 1!’.). —Your Ferns 
•have Iveen so badly attacked hy hrown- 
•soale that the l>est thing you can do is to 
cut off all the fronds and at once burn 
them. Encourage the plants to start 
afresh, and watch closely for any scale on 
the how fronds. If any apiie-ar, lay the 
plant ou its side on a table, then well wash 
each frond and stem with soapy water, 
using a «oft brush, taking care that the 
scale is removed. Afterwards syringe well 
with clear water. This pot can only be 
kept i.)i check by constant cleaiiisiuig in the 
way advised. 

Mealy-bug on greenhouse plants (.s'.).— 
Mealy-bug is most difficult to move if once 
it gets a hold, and it is necessary to tho¬ 
roughly cleanse not only all the plants, 
but abo the walk, woodwork, a.nd stages. 
The waxy, eoibon-like secretion with which 
Hie insects are covered renders syringing 
or dipping almost useless: fumigation also 
is of no nag. The best thing you can do 
is to carefully examine every plant, and 
remove every trace of the insect with a 
small, stiffish brush dipped in soft soap 
and water, and then in about a week look 
over the plants again. All the woodwork 
and glass should be serub 1 >ed with soft 
soap and water, into which a little paraffin 
has been put—say, a wineglassful to a 
gallon. The walls should he li mew ashed, 
so as to destroy any mealv-bug or eggs 
which may bp in the cracks. In the ease 
of any planks very badly attacked, the 
Ivc.st way is at once to put them on the 
fire heap. 

TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippo-pin© rham- 
noides ((?. B .).—The berries sent are those 
of this native shrub, which is, unfortu¬ 
nately, seldom used to advantage. It 
makes, however, a beautiful winter pic¬ 
ture. The growth is loose, and the leaves 
have quite a -silvery tint. . It prefers a 
deep, moist soil, and is useful to plant, by 
the sea, but the sides of lakes and streams 
in inland gardens should be judiciously 
planted with it. 
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FRUIT. 

The Loganberry (7v\).—The old fruiting 
wood should be cut out each year to allow 
room for the new growths, which in the 
winter should bo shortened back to the 
length of the stake®. These stakes slum Id 
not be Less than 8 feet high, and fixed on 
each side and in the centre of the plant, 
or the plants may be set out against a 
warm fence or against a trellis stretched 
along the row in place of stakes. The best 
way to grow the Loganberry is oil wires, 
in a similar way to that usually employed 
for growing Raspberries, only more 
height must bo allowed—say, not less than 
0 feet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Decaying leaves (H.*).—To hasten the 
lotting of tree Leaves it i<s l>cst to 
put them into a heap and let them be¬ 
come thoroughly moist, then frequently 
turn them during the winter. Hut if 
needed only for ordinary manure, then it 
is better still to mix with them all sorts 
of garden refuse, having the whole turned 
two or three times, some soot l>eing strewn 
over the heap when the turning is pro¬ 
ceeding, to kill slugs and worms. We 
have seen such a heap in capital condition 
for use in about four months from the col¬ 
lecting of the leaves. When decayed 
leaves are needed to make leaf-mould for 
potting, then they should lie kept -alone, 
and need, with an occasional turning, 
fully a year to enable the material to tho¬ 
roughly decay. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


11'. Bunbunj .—Unless you find that there 
arc insect pests on the trees, there is no 

need to spray them.- It or. IF. II. 

1 Y nolle y .—The I vest remedy would be the 
caustic alkali solution. The recipe for mak¬ 
ing this and the mode of using have fre¬ 
quently been given in our pages. We 
should like to see a shoot with the insects 
oil it. Arc you unite sure that the |xst 

is not American blight?-IF. If. K'itlirk. 

—Judging from the fruits you send, we 
should say that they have Iveen frosted. 
Wo should like to see a specimen later 
on, as it may bo they have been attacked 
by the browq-rot fungus. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— If. 11. firm i.—The 

Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unedo).- 

Terry Lee. —1, Cheiran.thus seuiperflorens; 

2, Heilxine Solieroli. 

Names of fruit.— J. It. H. —Pears: 1, 
Beu it© Clairgeau; 2, Bonne Bose; 3, 

Beurrc Diol ; 4, Oatillac.- If. It. — 

Apples: 1, Hollandbury ; 2, Gloria Mundi; 

3 , Mere tic M (hi age ; 4, R i 1 vston.- 

1*. IF. J. —Apples: 1. Scarlet Nonpareil; 
2, Northern Greening; 3, Stunner Pippin; 

4, French Crab.- ('. II. Sp. Perce rot.— - 

Apple Ryrner.- II. 11. Green. —Pear 

with long stalk, Bergamot to d’Esperen; 
the other is, maybe, Beurrc d’Anjou. 
When sending fruit for name, please read 
our rules. It. is very difficult to name 
fruit when only one specimen of each is 
sent. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Sutton a no Sons. Reading.— Amateur* 
Guide in Horticulture and General Gar¬ 
den Seed List for 1920. 


Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc., are catalogued by H. J. 
Jones, Ryoeroft Nurseries. Lewisham. 
London, S! E, A copy will lie scut to any 
reader Dii application. 

Messrs. J. W. Cole and Son, Midland 
Road, Peterborough, have issued their 
catalogue of Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, etc., a copy of which can be ob¬ 
tained hy writing. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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■DARK’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

I) Winter and SDring-flowcring Bulba, including 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, etc., for pots and outdoors. 
All selected bulbs in line condition List on application.— 
BARR & SONS. King Bt,, Covent Garden, WC 2, _ 

■RARR S HARDY PLANT CATALOGUE, 

-D f or the best Hardy Perennials. Rock Plants, Alpines, 
and Aquatics, sent free on application.—BAIIK AND 
SONS, Ki ng Street , Covcnt G arden , Lon don.__ _ 

■ROBBIE & CO., ROYAL SEEDSMEN, 

U Edinburgh, will send a copj- of their 1920 Catalogue and 
G uide to Gar dening, f ree, if this paper is mentione d._ 

DEED POTATOES.--Langworthy and Golden 

^ Wonder, Perthshire raised and grown for Reed; the pre- 
inier sortB for quality; immune from disease Price from—D. 
McOMISH. Seedsman & Grower, High-st .Crieff, Perthshire, 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS — Single 

A Chrysanthemums. Please send for our List.-TRICE 
> PTFE, Birch Grove, Bast Qrinstead. _ 

■REV C. BARNES, F.R.H. S., Scofton, 

■Hi Worksop, can offer plants (spring delivery) of choicest 
new Sweet Peas and Antirrhinums. List._ 


TRON 

•L Tree i 


AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 


and Ornamental Garden Iron end Wire 
description. Bend for Illustrated Catologu 
" **■-— * “—FActojr ^Aj^foi 


rs^ Rose Stakes, 


Um'JIlgUUU. oruti IUI 

Railing and Poultry 
BOULTON A PAUL, I 



MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT.—Kelway 

A SON, The Royal Horticulturists, Langport, Somer- 
set, are now booking orders for their Choice Hardy Peren¬ 
nial Plants. Plant a COLOUR BORDER and you will 
be able to enjoy its exquisite beauty for many years with¬ 
out any additional expense or trouble. Send measurements 
of your border. Pwonies, Delphiniums. Phloxes, and 
othor beautiful flowers included in their Colour Schemes, 
which provide blooms from early spring to late autumn. 
Write now to the Retail Plant Department. 

WEBBS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

T .of Vegetable, Flower and Lawn Seeds, Potatoes, 
Fertilisers, Ae., for 11)20. will be ready about January 1st. 
Post free to readers ot this Journal. 

O GOLD MEDALS A N D 4 »1LVER CUPd 

U awarded to the produce of Webbs’ Seeds in 1919, 
including Gold Medals: R.H.8 . Great Show, Chelsoa : 
National Potato Society's Show, Birmingham; Royal 
Caledonian Society's 8ho\v, Edinburgh ; and St. Dunstan s 
Show. Chelsea. 

BUTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 

, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, etc., for 1920 is now 
published. All lovers of their garden should secure a 
copy. Contains over 250 coloured and black and white 
illustrations of i he best varieties of Flowers and Vegetables. 
—SUIT ON A SONS, The King's Seedsmen Rendinir. 

yy ATERER’S Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
" Sweet Peas, 8cotch-grown 8eed Potatoes. Catalogue 
on application.-JOHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, Lul , 
The Nurseries, Twyford, Berks. 

W WELLS, Junr., Hardy Plant Nurseries, 

• Merftham. Surrey, will send hia Herbaceous and 
Alpine Catalogue free on application. 

■DLACKMORE & LANGDON, 

.Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Del¬ 
phiniums, Gloxinias, Border Carnation*, Cyclamons, etc. 
Catalogue free. 

THING’S ACRE FRUIT TREES have pro- 

duced some cf the finest and most remarkable 
Apples and Tears on record. Extra strong 6-years-old 
Printing Trees, Vine*, and Bush Fruits. Particulars 
P«"»Ptly given on application to- KING S ACRE NUR¬ 
SERIES. LTD . Hereford. 

UW EBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seeds- 

* * men, Stourbridge. 

T AXTON’S FRUIT TREES.—Strawborrics 

and small fruits. New List for 1919, containing our 
new Plum, “Early I^xton," A M., ll.H.8., and other now 
fiuits. Post free. Cultural hints, with full details how to 
Bedford d prUQe ' ,or t ,:>8ta « e * — LAXTON BROS., 

TTING’S ACRE ROSES. — Alphabetically 

“V ®f ran 8 c< t -Catalogues free on applicatiou.-KING'S 
ACRE NURSERIES, LTD , Hereford. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 600 

v - / up-to date vars., including 1919 novelties Dahlias, 4U0 
vars , all sections. Zonal Pelargoniums, 150 firntt and 
recent introductions. Violiis, 100 exhibit ion and bedding 
up to date vara. Catalogue Id. stamp.-H. WOOLMAN, 
Shirley, Birmingham. 

ITING’8 ACRE BORDER AND CLIMBING 

PLANTS. List free on request. — KING'S ACRE 
NURSERIES. LTD.. Hereford. * 

■DKOMl'TON STOCKS, Is. fid.; White Sweet 

Rocket, 2s. ; Giant Foxgloves, white and mixed. Is. ; 
coloured Primroses, 2a. ; Polyanthus, g>aut white and giant 
yellow, 28. ; Button s Sweet Williams, Is. ; Forget-mo-not, 
91.; variegated Arabia, 2s. All per doz. Magnificent large 
transplanted plants. Part p stage, fid extra.- Rev. R. 
PATTEN, F.R H.S., Fcthard Rectory, Co. Tipperary 

IT J. JONES’ GOLD MEDAL CHRYS- 

-!-• ANTHEMUMS.—Catalogues nowready, post free Id. 
stamp. This contaios list of all the best varieties and much 
useful information ; also list of best Phlox, Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc — Ryecroft Nurseries, I ewiaham. S.E. 13. 

rjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Cf Our new catalogue including splendid novelties for 
1920, and best older varieties, also list of best Dahlias, 
Pelargoniums, etc., is now ready. Post free.—J. W. 
COLE A SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 

HOLD MEDAL PHLOX.—12 finest 

varieties in cultivation, IQi. ; 12 oxtra fine, 7a. fid. 
MICHAELMAS DAISIE8—12 very finest varieties, 10s. ; 
12 very fine. 7s. fid. All free for cash with order.—H. J 
JONES, Ryeeroft Nurseries, Lewisham. S.E. 13. • 

OCOTCH POTATOES produce enormous 

crops in England.—Our Illustrated Potato List and 
Guide describes the be : t varieties and tolls you how to 
grow bumper crops. Post free on mentioning this papor.— 
THYNE A SON. Dundee. 

WELLS’ CATALOGUE of Chrysanthemums 

TT now ready, post free on application.—W. WELLS 
A CO.. Merstham, Surrey. 

OKH OHO HARDY Herbaceous Plants, 

tlUWjOV/U f ronl 2s. dozen, carr. paid. Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental 8hrubs, eto. Usual quality. Descriptive List 
free — F. if. JONES. Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 

SCOTTISH SEED POTATOES, Clasb I., 

^ from the Finest Seed - producing Districts of 
Scotland. Order early. — J. A J. RAE, Heck, Lock¬ 
erbie, Scotland. 

■ROYAL SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRY 

-Lw Plant X, 6s. per 100, carriage paid. - H. KNIGHT, 
Fruit Grower, College-toad, Ash Vale. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS, HARDY BULBS, 

-Lv ino. Daffodils and Lilies, Himalayan and other Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, rare shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics. Seeds. 
Catalogue on application.—G. REUTHE, Keaton, Kent. 

“■ROCK GARDEN PLANTS: Where and 

Av In What 8oila to Plant Them,” A useful guide to 
garden lovers, with Catalogue, 48 pages, poet free.— 
G. R. PHIPPS, Alpine Nursery, Bamham, Bognor. 

DULBS.—Lincolnshire-grown Bulbs. Double 

■U white Narcissus, 2a fid. per 100. Carriage paid.—S. 
HURLING. Benington. Nr Boeton, Lincolnshire. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD.. 

" * Lawrenco-road, South Tottenham, N. 15. Oonaervt- 
torlea, Winter Gardena, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, eta 

DEGONIAS, Single, Gold Medal strain, in 

L) four separate colours (pink, red, yellow, white), 25s. ICO 
tubers —COX, 35, Newhall-strect, Birmingham. 

WAKELEY’S Patented HOP MANURE. 

" —The only reliable and complete Substitute for 
8table Manure. Use double handful to square yard. 
Prices, Including bags ; 1 bushol, 2s. 3d. ; 4 bushels, fis ; 

5 4 bushels, 28s. 9d. ; 10 4 bushels, 55a. ; 20 4 bushels, ICOa. 
Free on rail London. Carriage forward for cash with order. 
Recommended by the Royal Horticultural Society. Write 
for free Booklet. Beware of imitations. — WAKELEY 
BROS. A CO.. Ltd., 71. Bankside, London, 8.E.I. 

ALPINES AND ROCKERY PLANTS — 

A A line Collection at reasonable prices. Catalogue fr«'o. 

— TERRY LEE, lfi, Morden-road, Stechford, Birmingham. 

■READ MY CULTURAL GUIDE to Oar- 

•Lv nation growing outdoors and under glass, 7d., dosI 
free.—O. H. TAUDEVIN. Willaston, Birkenhead. 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. — 

'J Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf Mould, Coarse Sand, 
each 5s. per sack ; Basic Slag fis. 6d. cwt. Established 40 
years.—W. HERBERT A CO., HopExchange, London. S E. 

TUfcDOUGALL’S WINTER WASH for 

J.Y.L Fruit Trees. — To clean Fruit Trees from Moss 
Lichen; to destroy Fungoid Spores, 8cab, Hibernating 
Insects; and to check the growth and spread of Canker. 
For use only while trees are dormant. 1 gallon drums, to 
make 80 gallons wash, 10a. each ; 1 quart tins. 3s. 8d. ; 1 pint 
tins, 2s. From Nurserymen, 8eodsmen, and Ironmongers 
—McDOUGALL BROS., Ltd., Port-street, Manchester. 

COUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

VJ No emptying of cesspools. A perfect fertiliser obtained, 
No solids. No opop filters, Perfectly automatic. Everythin* 
underground. State particulars.—W m, BEATTIE,8, Lower 
Grosvenor-plaee, Westminster. 

niSHURST COMPOUND.—Insecticido 

VJ and Fungicide. Over 50 years' reputation. Highly 
commended, R.H.8. Scientifically - controlled trials at 
Wisloy. 1914-15. Sold by dealers in Garden Sundries. 
Free sample and particulars from-PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COY , LIMITED, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

VT —We can now snDDly " Vitrolite," the best paint, 
per gsJien. cacs extra. "Plnstice' the imperii liable nutty, 
44s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 lb. tins. 3». 9d.; 14 lb. tinR, 7s 
each.—W CARSON A SONS, GroveWks, Battersea,S.W. 11. 

TWTcDOUGALL’S “ FUMERS ” and Insect!- 

■“I cide "Sheets” for Greenhoure Fumigation. Safe, 
Effectual, Economical. 8old by all Seedsmen and Nursery¬ 
men.—McDOUGALL BROS. Ltd., Port-st. Manchester. 
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FOR FRUIT TREES. 


LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adhores well to the leaves. 
Tho best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 


40% NICOTINE. 

“FUMERITE.” 

The most cfective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


Write for Price List to the Manufacturers : 

ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 

TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

SPECIAL OFFER.. __ 

Hyacinths, first sire .15 

„ second size.10 

,, mixed.7 

Tulips, single named .| 

„ double named .* .. •' 2 

Crocuses .3 

Narcissus.10 

Gladiolus, different .12 

Paaony. 25 different aorta .20 

Lily of the Valley .jo i 

Begonia, single 2 

„ double.11 < 

Cash with Okpbr. 

LOMMERSE-LAFEBER, 

Bulb Growers, Hillegom, Holland. 


FRUIT TREES 

Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, Rock A Hardy 
Plants, Early A Immune varieties of 


Illustrated Lists post freo. 
AMBROSE LICHTON, 17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


Catalogues 

free on application 


ROSE-TREES 

GEMEN & BOURG v n f 9tiea,t Tii 

Luxembourg (C.D.) ioo tulips*or 100 narcissus, „ 18 
100 hyacinths, splendid Btutf for bedding, ,, 28 

THE MOST IMPORTANT ROSE-GROWERS IN THE WORLD 


OH ALLOTS, red, yellow, 12 lb., 5s. 6d., carr, 

O paid. Guaranteed "all sound. Garlic, 2s. ; Potato 
Onions, Is.; Onion sets. Is. 6d. lb. Rhubarb roots, 
3s 6d doz. RaffU. Is. 6d. lb.—KL.LI80N8. W. Bromwich. 


■DULBS.—Begonias, Gladioli, Gloxinias, Lily 

-D 0 f the Valley, 10s 61. 10.). Katin, Is. 6d lb - ELL1 
RON'S. Wc«t Jtrmiwich. JAPANESE LIL’UMS. 

P EDIGREE SEEDS. — Reliable quality. 

Reasonable prices. Bulbs, Tools, Garden Plant Food,, 
etc. Ctg. free. -KUJ80N S. We«t B r omwich Kstb. 1800 

POTATOES. — Early, 

.. Prices mnst reasonable. Leading varie- 
ties. 14 lb.. 2s 91 —Ef-iblSON'S. Went Bromwich. 


OCOTCH SEEL) 

^ Medium, Late. Pricey 


E NGLISH TEWS. — The cleanest and 

healthiest lot in England; every plant a perfect 
specimen, and splendidly rooted; 3J ft. to 4 ft., 3*s. doz. 

4 ft. to 4J ft , 48s. doz. - , 5ft., 60s. doz. ; 6ft., 80s. doz. 
HINTON BROS., LTD , The Warwick Nu rseries, Warwio 

P IVET, large oval leaf, to 3 ft., 10s. 

per 100; 3 to 4 ft,, 15s per 100.-HINTON BROS. 
Warwick Nurseries, Warwick._ 


AND again eliminate UNCER 

-to. T AINTY by sowing Morris's Live Seeds. All packets 
sealed tuid dated. Prices reasonable. Catalogue tree.- 
MORBIS'8 SEED STORES. Birmingham. Agon s wanted, 


p LADIOLI, Begonias, Lily Valley, Lilies 
vJ Monthrctias, &c. Finoat quality, reasonable prices. 
Catalogue free — M < )RRIS'S , 225, Bristol st, Birmingham, 


HENTIANA VE1 

vX 6TolmicaMenzi«ih 



5s., free, 

in| on their 


ORNAMENTAL 

TREES & SHRUBS. 

GOOD STOCK. RECENTLY 
TRANSPLANTED. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
on Application. 

FRUIT TREES. 

Many ^ood varieties can still be offered 
for delivery from middle of January and 
onwards, including ;— 
APPLES. - Bush. Standard. Half Standards. 
Trained. 

PLUMS.— Trained and Bush. 

PEARS.— Cordons. 

CHERRIES.— Standard and Trained. 
PEACH tS.— Trained. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS — 

Including some extra size Fruiting Bushes. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Sir J. Paxton, in Pots. 

raspberries. 

BLACKBERRIES. —British. 

CATALOGUE on application. 

Book curly to insure prompt delivery. 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Ltd., 
Barnham Junction, Sussex. 


SEED POTATOES 

Scotch and Yorkshire Grown. 

ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES 

No better stocks obtainable. 


SKND FOP LIST. 


ISAAC ROAD & SONS, LTD. 

Seed Potato Merchants, YORK. 


LOVELY FRUIT&ROSES 

Charming Xmas Gift. 

4 Prize-winning Apples, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Prince Albert, James Grieve, 
Blenheim Orange. 6 Boskoop Giant 
Black. 6 Long Bunch Red Currants. 
10 Superlative Raspberries. 10 Leader 
Strawberries. Also 4 Lovely Ramblers 
(1 Excelsior Scarlet. 1 White Dorothy, 

1 Hiawatha, 1 yellow Rambler). 

All this splendid lot, packed and carriage 
paid, 17/6. 

SEND FOR SPECIAL LIST, FREE. 

CLARKE’S, Royal Hampton Nurseries, Mdx. 



INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

Protect your plants with Smith’s Cloches. 
Complete Cloches, 12 in X 12 in. x 10 in. high, 15s. 6d. 
dozen, p icked free, carriage forward. 

Send your enquiries for Horticultural Glass. 

W. A. SMITH, 117, Great Hampton St., Birmingham. 


December 27 , 1019 


Guarantested Seeds, 

Will non-customers please apply for 
copy of Catalogue about to be posted. 

Guarantested Roses. 

Spring list ready in a few days. Non- 
customers please write for it. 

Guarantested Plants. 

Catalogue with Photo-colour Illustra¬ 
tions and Plans of Borders free on 
request. 

Guarantested Fruit, &c. 

The cream of the world’s best sorts 
are offered in Bees’ Catalogue No. 68. 

Guarantested Scotch- 
Grown Seed Potatoes. 

A customer raised a crop of 46j lbs. 
from one root of Bees’ Scotch-Grown 
Seed. Price List on application. 

Guarantested Shallots. 

The Becsian Shallot is a better kind, 
which keeps until summer-time and 
crops abundantly. 7 lbs. 5s., carr. paid. 

Guarantested Onion Sets. 

Selected Ailsa Craig type, 2s. Gd. lb. 
post free. 

Guarantested Bulbs. 

Clearance Parcels, 5s. 6d . carriage 
paid 100 Tulips, or 25 each 6 various 
sorts, including Narcissi. Tulips, G)ory 
of the Snow. &c.. &c. 

Guarantested Means : 

Guaranteed lo please or money back. 
Tested and found satisfactory in every 
respect. 

LTD-, 

175 B, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


FIDLersI 

SEEDS, 


JOHN KUNKERT, 

F.R.H.S., M.C.H. 

Royal Kew Nurseries, 
Richmond, LONDON, S.W. 

TOPIARY AND HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALIST. 


TTEATING APPARATUS FOR GREEN¬ 
'LL HOU8ES, Vineries, eto., supplied with various arrange¬ 
ments of pipes. Vanguard, Conical, Sectional, Saddle, and 
Coil Boilers, Pipes, Fittings, etc. Illustrated List free.— 
THOS. JEAVON8, Silver-street Works, Brierley Hill. 


WANTED | 

500,000 PERSONS 

AT ONCE 

To rend our Now 
Garden Seed Guido 

and Catalogue Tor 

1920. 

It contains rueful Cultural 

Uinta and a list of all the 

beat Vegetable ami Flower 
Seeds and Seed PotototH. 

MAY WE 
YOU ONE' 

P08T FREL __ _ 

upon application. 

(Kindly mention t . . . 

FIDLER & SONS 

185*1, ■ 

READINC. 



JNIVERSITy OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Corry’s 

CONCENTRATED 

Winter Dressing 

(nox-poisonous) for 

Fruit OTHER Trees. 

For the Destruction ol all Insect Pests that 
shelter in the Bark during the Winter Months. 

This Preparation is highly valued by Practical 
Growers throughout the Kingdom. 

DIRECTIONS FOT USE ACCOMPANY EACH 
PACKACE. 

SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 

Prices—Pint,*, 1 6 ; Quarts, 2, 9; \ Gall., 
5 3 : 1 Gall., 9 /-; 3 Galls.. 26/- ; 5 
. Galls., 43/- ; 1<> Galls., 71/-. 

Manufactured by 

CORRY & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


BENTLEY’S 

Concentrated Alkali 


DON’T STARVE 
YOUR PLANTS 

TOP-DRESS THEM WITH 

M R I T O 

RITO Is the wonderful enerfflsor for soil 
bacteria and multiplies all Allotment and 
Carden Produce. Of all corn dealers, seeds¬ 
men. and florists. If any difficulty Is experi¬ 
enced In obtaining supplies, write to the 
Makers. 

Tns Molabhine Co.,Ltd., Dept.16, Greenwich, 8.E. 10. 

RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT CROWS 


THORNBOROUCH & CO. L TD 

* Successors to 

PEARCE & COMPANY 

(Late HOLLOWAY ROAD. N). 

CONSERVATORIES & 
GREENHOUSES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by apiioiniment. 

Contractors to L C.C. & II London Boro 1 Councils. 

35 Years' Record. Good Work. Catalogue PoBt Free. 

TOTTENHAM, N. 17. ’Phone: T3358 


A quick-acting: non-poisonous Winter 
Wash for Fruit Trees and Forest Trees 
of every kind. 

One tin makes from 22 to 32 
gallons of Wash. 

1 to 5 tins, 3/4 each; 8 tins, 3/2 each; 
12 tins, 3 /- each; 20 tins, 2/10 each; 
40 tins, 2/8 each. 

Carriage paid on 7/6 orders and upwards. 



nPREE LOPPING.—Advertiser would liketo 

-L hear from responsible firm prepared to estimate 
regard to the above—Communicate to H.,c/o Knight 
Co., Ltd., IS, Watling-atreet, K C. 4. _ 


PULLETS AND DU< 

■L hatch, tineat laying straitf only, 
dozen. 30 frpe.-ior ~ ■ 


. — March,,1919, 

. 6d, 

.fill 


Sole Manufacturers : 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 

Chemical Works, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


CHEAPEST & BEST VALUE. 



Copyright Registered 

CASH WITH ORDER. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In complete mo¬ 
tion best quality 
Boards, planed and 

V ■ jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with felt, overtongued 
boards. Door ntted 
with atrong b ngea, 
look and key, Oolti, 
eta 


Strong 

Floor. 

16 - 

236 

35- 

45/- 

55- 

70 


8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. otgb .. £6 11 0 
7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 .u. high 7 10 6 

I ft. long, I ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in blgb 9 19 6 

• ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 11 11 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 3 0 

13 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. blgb 14 IS 6 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales, 
Catalogue, with Testimonial*, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Bimtiuio SO Ysab*i 

Works, 8 acres. 


Gardening Books. 

Any of the following Hooks will be sent 
post free from this Office on our receipt 
of the amounts named. If for abroad, 
10 % extra. 

Post free.— b. d. 


Allotments for All • By G. W. Butcher 

Alpine Flowers for Gardens. . ,, W. Loomson 
Amateur Unhid Cultivators , 

Guide Book .«, H A. burberry 

Amateurs Handbook oil 
Gardening 


Asparagus, Book of 

Beautiful Gardena 

British Forestry 

Bulb Bojk, Thu 

Bulba and their Cultivation 

Bulbs, Book of 

Carnation, Book of the 


„ G 1.. u 
,, W. V. Wright 
,, K. I\ StebLing .. 
,, Jonn Weathers .. 
,, T. W. Banders .. 
,, S. A molt .. 

„ C. P. Brotherstou 
iVMartinR.Smitli 
,, T. W. Bandera . . 
,, G. Schneider 
,, G. .Schneider 


2 6 


Carnations,Picolces, and Pinks 
Choice Ferns, Book of (3 vols.) 

Choice Ftrns for Amateurs 
Chrysanthemums f«r Garden 
and Greenhouse 
Church Festival Decorations.. 

Climbing Plants, Book of 
Complete Gardener, The 
Con ferous Trees for Profit 

and Ornament. 

DatTodd. Book of the . 

Dictionary of Flowering Plants 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening .. 

English Estate Forestry 
English Flower Garden. The .. 

English Rock Garden, The 
Everybody's Flower Book 
Every Womans Flower Garden 
Flower Garden, The 
Kreuch Msrkot Gardening 
Forester, The (ivols.) 

Fruit and its Cultivation 

Garden Flowers. 

Garden Beautiful, The 
Garden Foes " t.' V, - 

Harden Handbook for Beginners ,, H H. Thomas 
Girdeu Pests and Piatt Dis- 
e .sob .R. H. Tearson 


,, D. B. Crane 
,, E. R. Buttling 
,, S. Arnott .. 

,, II. 11. Thomas 

,, A. D Webster 
,, Rev. 8 E. Boarno 
„ .1 G. Willis 
,, T. W. Sanders .. 
,, A. V. Forbes 
.. W. Robinson 
,, Reg. Farrer 
,, F. M. Ramsay 
., Mary Hampden . . 
,, T. W. Banders .. 
,, John Weathers .. 
,. .1. Nishet .. 

,, T. W. Banders .. 
„ W I\ Wright .. 
,, W. Robinson 
T. W. Handers .. 


4 0 

3 4 
3 0 
15 6 

21 9' 

3 0 
20 6 

5 6 
13 0 
15 6 
61 0 

5 5 

5 6 
8 6 

4 0 
43 0 

7 0 

6 6 

8 0 
4 0 
2 0 

3 0 


Books on any subject obtained to order. 

BOOK DEPT., "Gardening Illustrated," 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C. 
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popular medicine ^ 

Beechams \ 
Pills. J 


“Eat, Drink 
and Be Merry" 

may seem at first to be delightfully 
simple advice, but all the same It Is 
not always easy to follow. When, 
for instance, the digestion is 
Impaired, eating and drinking do 
not afford the natural satisfaction 
which ought to be experienced! 
while “merry-making” is frequent¬ 
ly out of the question altogether. 
In order, therefore, to successfully 
act upon the excellent counsel con¬ 
tained In this old saying—or In 
other words to ensure that life is the 
delightful thing Nature intended it 
to be to the healthy—it is essential 
that the digestion should be kept in 
a sound, active, vigorous condition. 
In a vast number of cases people find 
this a simple and easy matter by 
having occasional recourse to that 
popular medicine 


Sold everywhere 
In boxes, labelled Is-3d and 


3s-0d. 



AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The rooBt reliablo substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Sooietles, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. _ 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s.; 1 cwt., 5s. *, 2 cwt., 
9s ; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton. 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add Sd. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd.. 

MASKELL S WORKS, Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass Is sent from my warehouse carefully examined a 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANK, CRIPPLKGATK, E.C. 

35 Years’ Advertiser In Gardening Iixpstrated 


KILLS 

insects in thz son 


VAPORITE 

Of an seedsmen 

5 thaw son Chcmicai C* f9 QuttN Vigors 5* Lowoon 


Advertisement Rates. 


Soale of Charges for Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements.—Single insertion*. 9d. per 
line, minimum three linen (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). , 

Advertisers not having a regular account at Ihc office 
must accompany iheir orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy 

63, lUMUHFtftTSttfF, ioNooii, w.cbT. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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BAYLISS. JONES & BAYLIS$ 


WOLVE. R HAMPTON.-cLONDON 




OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPLIED BY THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM IN THE TRADE. 

^2 HEATING APPARATUS 


FOR GLASSHOUSES, PRIVATE 
HOUSES & PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


ERECTED AT BRISTOL RESEARCH STATION. 


Plana and Eat imales Free. Surveys by arrangement. 


92, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

ALL HAND MADE. 

ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS. 

Slat>- quant it it h and /then required, and have 
“ Carr mat Paid'' quotation, or write for 
Price Lint-FREE. 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd., 
Royal Potteries. Bulwcll, Nottingham, 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


Sankei 

garde-i 

. POTS] 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


Qallon Drum 
makes 
SO Gallons. 


: AAfi ARMY RUBBER KNEE BOOTS. 

'jVJUU Quite new. All bDc?, 21s. Gd. pair. Money 
•turned if not approved of. — (iAS30N'8, Government 
ontractora, Rye. _ 


pLOVVER POTS. —10 Sin., 10 Bin. 

•L 15 4jn., 15 3in., complete, parked free, lOi 
trated Lint of Potn, Saucer., Seed and Cult ini 


IrierleyHH), 


free —TIIOS. JE AVONS, silver Kt . Potteriei 


The SOAP with aCHARACTER 


I N the good old days folks were thorough. Hudaon’. Soap-a «oap of. 

y .. . i _ _ _ _ ...:,t .1 _ distinction, neither old-iashn 

To-day they must keep pace with the limel bul ' of thl oM k 

times. 1 hat is why Hudson s boap is as f or modem cleanliness, 

popular to-day as it was years ago. For washing clothe 

IT IS DOTH THOROUGH AND SPEEDY. cleaning-for waihhtg 

IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 

• R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 
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